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PREFACE. 



This work is intended to supply a great and long acknowledged want. 
A growing demand has arisen m this country and the United States for 
information on all matters direotly and indirectly connected with Music, 
owing to the great spread of concerts, musical publications, private prac- 
tice, and interest in the subject, and to the immense improvement in the 
general position of music which has taken place since the commencement 
of the present century. Music is now performed, studied, and listened to 
by a much larger number of persons, and in a more serious spirit, than 
was the case at any previous period of our history. It is rapidly becoming 
an essential branch of education ; the newest works of continental musi- 
cians are eagerly welcomed here very soon after their appearance abroad, 
and a strong desire is felt by a large, important, and increasing section 
of the public to know something of the structure and peculiarities of the 
music which they hear and play, of the nature and history of the instru- 
ments on which it is performed, of the biographies and characteristics of 
its composers — in a word of all such particulars as may throw light on 
the rise, progress, and present condition of an Art which is at once so 
prominent and so eminently progressive. 

This desire it is the object of the Dictionary of Music and Musicians 
to meet. It is designed for the use of Professional musicians and Ama- 
teurs alike. It contains definitions of Musical Terms; explanations of 
the forms in which Musical Works are constructed, and of the methods 
by which they are elaborated, as well as of the origin, structure, and 
successive modifications of Instruments; histories and descriptions of 
Societies and Institutions ; notices of the composition, production, and 
contents of important works; lists of the principal published collections; 
biographies of representative composers, singers, players, and patrons of 
music — all the points, in short, immediate and remote, on which those 
interested in the Art, and alive to its many and far-reaching associations, 
can desire to be informed. 

The limit of the history has been fixed at a. d. 1450, as the most 
remote date to which the rise of modern music can be carried back. Thus 
mere archaeology has been avoided, while the connection between the 
mediaeval systems and the wonderful modem art to which they gave 
rise has been insisted on and brought out wherever possible. While the 
subjects have been treated thoroughly and in a manner not unworthy 
the attention of the professional musician, the style has been anxiously 
divested of technicality, and the musical illustrations have been taken, in 
most cases, from classical works likely to be familiar to the amateur, or 
within his reach. 

The articles are based as far as possible on independent sources, and 
on the actual research of the writers, and it is hoped that in many cases 
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fresh subjects have been treated, new and interesting information given, 
and some ancient mistakes corrected. As instances of the kind of subjects 
embraced and the general mode of treatment adopted, reference may be 
made to the larger biographies — especially that of Haydn, which is crowded 
with new facts ; to the articles on Auber, Berlioz, Bodenschatz, Bull, 
Cristofori, David, Farinelli, Finck, Froberger, Galitzin, Gibbons, Hasse; 
on Additional Accompaniments, Agr^mens, Arpeggio, Arrangement, Fin- 
gering, Form, and Harmony ; on Academic de Musique, Bachgesellschaft, 
Breitkopf and Hartel, Bassoon, Carmagnole, Choral Symphony, Conserva- 
toire, Concerts, Concert Spirituel, Copyright, Drum, English Opera, Fidelio, 
Grand Prix de Rome, Handel and Haydn Society, Handel Festivals and 
Commemorations, Harpsichord, Harmonica, Hexachord, and many others. 
The engraved illustrations have been specially prepared for the work, and 
will sp^ for themselves. 

In an English dictionary it has been thought right to treat English 
music and musicians with special care, and to give their biographies and 
achievements with some minuteness of detail. On this point thanks are 
due to Colonel Joseph Lemuel Chester for much accurate information which 
it would have been almost impossible to obtain elsewhere, and which he 
has afforded in every case with the greatest kindness and promptitude. 

Every means has been taken to procure an adequate treatment of the 
various topics, and to bring the information down as near as possible 
to the day of publication. Notwithstanding the Editor's desire, however, 
omissions and errors have occurred. These will be rectified in an Appendix 
on the publication of the final volume. 

The limits of the work have necessarily excluded disquisitions on 
Acoustics, Anatomy, Mechanics, and other branches of science connected 
with the main subject, which though highly important are not absolutely 
requisite in a book concerned with practical music. In the case of 
Acoustics, sufficient references are given to the best works to enable the 
student to pursue the enquiry for himself, outside the Dictionary. 
Similarly all investigations into the music of barbarous nations have been 
avoided, unless they have some direct bearing on European music. 

The Editor gladly takes this early opportunity to express his deep 
obligations to the writers of the various articles. Their names are in 
themselves a guarantee for the value of their contributions ; but the lively 
interest which they have shown in the work and the care they have taken 
in the preparation of their articles, often involving much time, and 
laborious, disinterested research, demand his warm acknowledgment. 

29 Bbdpobd Stbeet, 

Ck)VENT Gabden, London, 
April 1, 1879. 
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MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 



A 



A The name of the sixih degree of the iMttxiral 
tcaAe of G. The reason of its being 
* applied to the sixth instead of the first 
degree inoII be fonnd explained in the article 
iLPHABET. It represents the same note in 
inglish or Gennan, and in French and Italian 
I called Zxi. 

A is tiie iM<e giren (nstudly bf Uie oboe, or by 

tlie OTgan if there be one) for the orchestra to 

t ne to, and it is also the note to which French 

tad German tnning-forks are s«t> the En g lish 

being usually tuned to C. 

In all Btzingfid instrumente one of the strmgt 

tuned to A ; in the yioHn it is the second 

ing, in the viola and Tioloncello the first, and 

. the contrabaaso generally the third. A is also 

e key in which one of the clarinets in the 

diestra is set. In Gennan the keys of A 

lajor and A miaor aaa oornniimaHy enpressed 

yAf and Ab. [F.T.] 

AABON (ocrrectly Asok), Pistbo, bom ti 

Qoreeee in the latter part of the 15th century. 

tmonk of the order of Jerusalem, and devoted 
the study of counterpoint. His various works 
% the history and science of music (fior a list 
* which see Becker, ' Mosik Litowtur,* L^psic, 
936) were printed at Venice and Milan. By 
bpe lioo X he was admitted into the Bomaa 
bapel, and distinguished in various ways. 
I or about 1516 Aaron founded a achod of 
,pmfi M Bawa, which ofateined jnuoh reputa- 
^ >n. He became a canon of Kimini, and died 
1533. [C.F.P.] 

ABACO, EvARiSTO FsLics vall\ ham at 
erona, and renowned as performer and composer 
I the violin ; in 1 726 concert- meister in the band 
the Kurforst Max Zkoanuel of Bavaria. Died 
,1740. Compositions of his for church and cham- 
t were printed at Amsterdam. £& F. P.] 



A BATTUTA (Ital., *with the beat*). An 
indication, mostly used in recitatives, where after 
the firee declamation of the singer the strict time 
is resumed. It is thus equivalent to A tempo. 

ABBATINI, AwTONio Maria, was bom at 
Tifemo. or at Castello (Baini), in 1595 or 
1605, and died in 1677. Was successively Ma- 
estro di Cnppella at the Lateran, the Church 
of the Gesti, and San Lorenzo in Damaffo, and 
three times held the like office at Maria Mag- 
giore ; was aL«, for a time, maestro at the 
church of Loreto. Was offered by Pope Urban 
VIII the task of rewriting the Hymnal ; but 
refused to supersede the music of Palestrina by 
any of his own. His published works consist 
of four books of Psalms and three books of 
Masses, some Antifone for twenty-four voices 
(Mascsidi, Bome, 1630-1638, and 1677), and 
five books of Mottetti (Grignani, Borne, 1635). 
He is named by Allaooi as the composer of an 
opera ' Del male in bene.* The greater part of his 
productions remain unprinted. Some academical 
lectures by bim, of much note in their time, 
mentioned by Padre Martini, do not seem to 
have been preserved. He assisted Kibcheb in 
his • Musurgia/ [E. H. P.] 

ABB6, Philippe Piebrb dk St. Sevif and 
Pierre db St. Sevut, two brothers, violoncellists, 
were music-masters of the parish church of Agen 
early in the last century. It seems doubtful 
whether they were actuallv ordained priests, or 
merely in consequence of tneir office had to wear 
the ecxlesiastical dress. From this circimistance 
however they received the name of Abb^ Tain^ — 
or simply YAhh6 — and T Abb4 cadet, respectively. 
They gave up their connection with the church 
and went to Paris, where they obtained engage- 
ments at the Grand Op^ra. They were both 
excellent players, but the younger brother seema 

B 
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to have been the more celebrated of the two, 
and to have been specially remarkable for his 
beautiful tone. It is said to have been owing 
in great measure to the impression produced by 
his playing that the viola di gamba more and 
more fell into disuse and the violoncello was more 
extensively introduced. (Batistin.) [T. P. H.] 

ABBEY, John, a distinguished oi^gan-builder ; 
VfOB bom at Whilton, a Northampton^iire village, 
Dec. 22, 1785. In his youth he was employed 
in the factory of Davis, and subsequently in Uiat 
of Kussell, both organ-builders of repute in their 
day. In 1826 Abbey went to Paris, on the in- 
vitation of Sebastian Erard, the celebrated harp 
and pianoforte maker, to work upon an organ 
which Erard had designed, and which he sent to 
the Exhibition of the Productions of National 
Industry in 1827, and also to build an organ for 
the Convent of the Legion of Honour, at St. 
Denis. He also built an organ from Erard*s de- 
fdgn for the chapel of the Tuileries, which, how- 
ever, had only a short existence, being destroyed 
in the Revolution of 1830. Having established 
himself as an oigan-builder in Paris, Abbey be- 
came extensively employed in the construction, 
renovation, and enlargement of organs in France 
and elsewhere. Amongst others he built choir 
organs for accompanying voices for the cathe- 
drals of Rheims, Nantes, Versailles, and Evreux, 
and for the churches of St. Eustache, St. Nicholas 
des Champs, St. Elizabeth, St. Medard, St. Eti- 
enne du Mont, and St. Thomas Aquinas, in 
Paris; and large organs for the cathedrals of 
Rochelle, Rennes, Viviers, Tulle, Chalons-sur- 
Mame, Bayeux, and Amiens, and for churches, 
convents, and chapels at St. Denis, Orleans, Caen, 
Chalons, Picpus, and Versailles. He repaired 
and enlarged oi^gans in the cathedrals of Mende, 
Moulins, Rheims, Evreux, and Nevers, and in 
the churches of St. Etienne du Mont, St. Philippe 
du Roule, The Assumption, and St. Louis d' An- 
tin in Paris. He also built many organs for 
Chili and South America. In 1 851 Abbey was 
employed, at the instance of Meyerbeer (who 
had introduced the instrument into the score of 
his opera 'Robert le Diable,' then about to be 
produced), to build an organ for the Grand Opera 
at Paris, which instrument continued to be used 
there until it was destroyed, with the theatre, by 
fire in 1873. Abbey was the first who intro- 
duced into French organs the English mechanism 
and the bellows invented by Cummins. His ex- 
ample was speedily followed by the French 
builders, and from that period may be dated the 
improvements in organ building which have 
raised the French builders to their present 
eminence. His work was well finished, and gener- 
ally satisfactory. He died at Versailles, Feb. 19, 
1859. He left two sons, E. and J. Abbey, who 
now carry on the business of organ-builders in 
Versailles. [W. H. H.] 

ABBREVIATIONS. The abbreviations em- 
ployed in music are of two kinds, namely, the 
abridgment of terms relating to musical ex- 
pression, and the true musical abbreviations by 
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the help of which certain passages, chorda, etc., 
may be written in a curtailed form, to the greater 
convenience of both composer and performer. 

Abbreviations of the first kind need receive 
no special consideration here; they consist for 
the most part of the initial letter or first syllable 
of the word employed— as for instance, p. for 
piano, cresc. for crescendo, ob. for oboe, cdlo for 
violoncello, fag. for bassoon (£ftgotto), timp. for 
drums (timpani); and their meaning is every- 
where sufiiciently obvious. Those of musical pas- 
sages are indicated by signs, as follows. 

The continued repetition of a note or chord 
is expressed by a stroke or strokes across the 
stem, or above or below the note if it be a semi- 
breve (Ex. i), the number of strokes denoting 
the subdivision of the written note into quavers, 
semiquavers, etc., unless the word tremolo or 
tremolando is added, in which case the repetition 
is as rapid as possible, without regard to the 
exact number of notes phvyed. On bowed in- 
struments the rapid reiteration of a single note 
is easy, but in pianoforte music an octave or 
chord becomes necessary to produce a tremolo, 
the manner of writing and performing which is 
shown in Ex. 2. 



I. Written, 
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Tn the abbToviation expressed by strokes, na 
above, the passage to he abbreviated can of 
oourse contain no note of greater length than 
a quaver, but it is possible siao to divide a long 
note into crotchets, by means of dots placed over 
it, as in £x. 3. This is however seldom done, 
as the saving of space is inconsiderable. When 
a long note has to be repeated in the form of 
triplets or groups of six, the fig^ure 3 or 6 is 
usually placed over it in addition to the stroke 
across tbe stem, and the note is sometijnes, 
though not neceeearily, written dotted (Ex. 4). 




The repetition of a group of two notes is ab- 
breviated by two white notes (minims or semi- 
breves) connected by the number of strokes or- 
dinarily used to express quavers, semiquavers, 
etc., according to the rate of movement intended 
(Ex. 5). The duration of the whole passage 
should be at least a minim, since if a crotchet 
were treated in this manner it would present the 
appearance of two quavers or semiquavers, and 
would be unintelligible. Nevertheless, a group 
of demisemiquavers amounting altogether to the 
Talue of a crotchet is sometimes found abbreviated 
as in Ex. 6, the figure 8 being placed above the 
notes to show that the value of the whole group 
is that of a crotchet, and not a quaver. Such 
abbreviations, though perhaps useful in certain 
cases, are generally to be avoided as ambiguous. 
It will be observed that a passage lasting for 
the value of one minim requires two minims to 
express it, on account of the group consisting of 
two notes. 




A group of three, four, or more notes is abbre- 
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viated by the repetition of the cross strokes with- 
out the notes as many times as the group has 
to be repeated (Ex. 7) ; or the notes forming the 
group are written as a chord, with the necessary 
number of strokes across the stem (Ex. 8). In 
this case the word aimili or segue is added, to 
show that the order of notes in the first group 
(which must be written out in fuU) is to be re- 
peated, and to prevent the possibility of mis- 
taking the effect intended for that indicated in 
Ex. I and 3. 




Another sign of abbreviation of a group con- 
sists of an oblique line with two dot?, one on 
each side (Ex. 9); this serves to indicate the 
repetition of a group of any number of notes of 
any length, and even of a passage composed of 
several groups, provided such passage is not more 
than two bars in length (Ex. 10}. 

9. 




A more usual method of abbreviating the re- 
petition of a passage of tlie length of the above 
is to write over it the word bU (twice), op in 
some cases ter (three times), or to enclose it 

between the dots of an ordinary repeat B : :B « 

Passages intended to be played in octaves are 
often written as single notes with the words con 
ottavi or con Svi placed abova or below them. 
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according as tbe upper or lower octave is to be 
added (Ex. 1 1). The word Sva (or sometimes Sva 
alta or Sva hcuea) written above a passage does 
not add octaves, but merely transposes the pas- 
sage an octave higher or lower : so also in clari- 
net music the word chalumeau is used to signify 
that the passage is to be played an octave lower 
than written (Ex. la). All these alterations, 
which can scarcely be considered abbreviations 
except that they spare the use of ledger-lines, 
are counteracted, and the passage restored to its 
usual position, by the use of the word loco, or in 
clarinet music by claHneUe, 

II. ConM. 




Chalttmeau. . . . 
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In orchestral music it ofWn hwpens that cer- 
tain of the instruments play in unison ; when this 
is the case the parts are sometimes not all written 
in the score, but the lines belonging to one or 
more of the instruments are left bluik, and the 
words coi violini or col basso, etc., are added, to 
indicate that the instruments in question have to 
play in unison with the violins or basses, as the 
case may be, or when two instrmnents of the 
same kind, such as first and second violins, have 
to play in unison, the word unisojio or col primo 
is placed instead of the notes in the line belonging 
to the second. — Where two parts are written on 
one staff in a score the sign 'a a' denotes that 
both play the same notes ; and ' a i * that the 
second of tbe two is resting. — ^The indication 
'03* *a 4* at the head of fugues indicates the 
number of parts or voices in which the fugue is 
written. 

An abbreviation which is often very trouble- 
some to the conductor occurs in manuscript 
scores, when a considerable part of the composi- 
tion is repeated without alteration, and the cor- 
responding niunber of bars are left vacant, with 
the remark come 8opra (aa above). This is not 
met with in printed scorea. 
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Tliere are also abbreviations relating to the 
theory of music, some of which are of great 
value. In fig^ured bass, for instance, the various 
chords are expressed by figures, and the authors 
of several modem theoretical works have in- 
vented or availed themselves of various metboda 
of shortly expressing the different chords and 
intervals. Thus we find major chords expressed 
by laige Roman numerals, and minor chords by 
small ones, the particular number employed de- 
noting the degree of tbe scale upon which the 
chord is based. Oottfiied Weber represents an 
interval by a number with one or two dots be- 
fore it to express minor or diminished, and one 
or two after it for major or augmented, and 
Andrd makes use of a triangle, ^, to express a 
common chord, and a square, O* for a chord of 
the seventh, the inversions being indicated by one, 
two, or three small vertical lines across their 
base, and the classification into major, minor, 
diminished, or augmented by the numbers i, a, 
3, or 4, placed in &e centre. [F. T.] 

ABEILLE, Job. Chb. Ludwio, bom at 
Bayreuth Feb. ao, 1761, composer, pianist^ and 
organist. Studied at Stuttgart, and in 178 a be* 
came a member of the private band of the Duke 
of Wtirtemberg. On Zumsteeg*s death ini 80a he 
succeeded him as concert-meister, and was shwtly 
afterwards made organist in tiie court chapel 
and director of the official music. In 183a, 
having completed a period of fifty years' faithful 
service, he received the royal gold medal and 
a pension, shortly after wluch he died, in his 
seventy-first year. Abeille*s concertos and trioe 
for the harpsichord were much esteemed, but 
his vocal compositions were his best works. 
Amongst them are several collections of songs 
(e.g. ' Eight Lieder,' Breitkopf and Hartel) which 
are remarkable for simple natural grace, and a 
touching vein of melody. Some of these still 
survive in music-schools. His Ash- Wednesday 
hymn for four voices, and his operettas of ' Amor 
imd Psyche,' 'Peter und Annchen,* were well 
known in their day, and were published, in piano- 
forte score, by Breitkopf and HarteL [C. F. P.] 

ABEL, Clavob Hsnbich, bom in West- 
phalia about the middle of the 17th century, 
chamber-musician to the court of Hanover. His 
work 'Erstlinge Musikalischer Blumen' appeared 
first in three vols. (Frankfort, 1674, 1670, and 
1677), afterwards united under the title 'Drei 
opera muooa* (Brunswidc, 1687). [M. C. C] 

ABEL, Karl Fbiedrich, one of the most 
famous viol-da-gamba players, horn at Cothen in 
1735* He was brought up at the Th(»nas-scho(d 
at Leipsic under Sebastixm Bach. In 1748 he 
obtained a post under Hasse in the court band at 
Dresden, where he remained ten years. In 1 759 
he visited London, and gave his first oonoert on 
April 5 at the • great room in Dean-street, Soho,* 
when, in addition to the viol-da-gamba, he per- 
formed * a concerto upon the harpsichord, and a 
piece composed on purpose for an instrument 
newly-invented in London, and called the penta- 
chord,* the wnoie of the pieces in the programme 
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being of his own oomposition. His facility wm 
remarkable: be is reported to bave performed 
more than once on tbe bom, ai well ai on ' new 
instromenta noTer beard in public before.* From 
tb« year 1765 bowever be confined bimaelf to 
tbe Tiol-da-gamba. He was appointed cbamber- 
mnsidan to Queen Cbarlotte, witb a salary of 
d£aoo a-year. On tbe arrival of J<^ Cbristian 
Bacby in tbe autumn of 1 762, Abel joined bim ; 
tbey Hved togetber, and jointly conducted Mrs. 
Comdys* subscription concerts. Tbe first of 
tbeir series took place in CSarlisle-bouse, Sobo- 
square, on January 33, 1 765, and tbey were 
maintained for many years. The Hanover-square 
Booms were opened on Feb. i, 1775, by one of 
tbese concerts. Haydn's Sympbonies were first 
performed in England at tbem, and Wilbelm 
Cramer tbe violinist, fatber of J. B. Cramer, 
made bis first appearance tbere. After Bacb's 
deatb on Jan. i , 1782, tbe concerts were continued 
by Abel, but witb indifferent success. In 1 783 be 
returned to Germany, taking Paris on tbe way 
back, wbere be appears to bave begun tbat in- 
dulgence in drink wbicb eventually caused bis 
desitb. In 1785 we find bim again in London, 
enfi^aged in ihe newly eetablisbed 'Professional 
Concerts,* and in tbe 'Subscription Concerts' of 
Mr. Salomon and Mme. Mara at tbe Pantbeon. 
At tbis time bis compositions were mucb per- 
formed, and be bimself still played often in pub- 
lic. His last appearance was at Mrs. Billington's 
concert on May 21, 1787, sbortly after wbicb, on 
June 30, be died, after a letbai^ or sleep of 
tbree days* duration. His deatb was mucb spoken 
of in tbe papers. Abel's sympbonies, overtures, 
quartetts, concertos, and sonatas were greatly 
esteemed, and many of tbem were publisbed by 
Bremner of London and Hummd of Beilin. 
Tbe most favourite were * A fiftb set of six over- 
tures, op. 14* (Bremner), and 'Six sonatas, op. 18.* 
Abel's playing was most remarkable in slow 
movements. 'On tbe viol-da-gamba,' says tbe 
* European Magazine,* 1 784, p. 366, ' be is truly 
excellent, and no modem bas been beard to play 
an Adagio witb greater taste and feeling.* Bur- 
ney's testimony is to tbe same efiect, and be adds 
tbat 'bis musical science and taste were so com- 
plete tbat be became tbe umpire in all musical 
controversy, and was consulted like an oracle.* 
He was accustomed to call bis instrument ' tbe 
king of instruments,* and to say of bimself tbat 
there was ' one Cod and one Abel.' Among bis 

Jupils botb in singing and composition were 
. B. Cramer, Gra^, and Brigida Giorgi (Sig- 
Bora Banti). His firiend Gainsborougb painted 
a tbree-quarter-lengtb portrait of Abel playing 
on tbe viol-dapgamlM^ distinguisbed by its careful 
execution, beauty of colouring, and deep expres- 
sion. It was bequeatbed by Miss Gainsborouffb 
to Mr. Briggs, and was sold in London in iSSS. 
Gainsborougb also exbibited a wbole«lengtb of 
Abel at tbe Boyal Academy in 1777, and a very 
pow^ul portrait of bim by Bobineau is to be 
found at Hampton Court [C. F. P.] 

ABEL, Leopold August, bom at Cotben 
1730, deatb unknown; elder brotber of tbe pre* 
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ceding, violinist, and pupil of Benda. He played 
in tbe orcbestra of tbe theatre at Brunswidc, and 
was successively conductor of tbe court band to 
tbe Prince of Scbwanburg-Sondersbausen (1758), 
tbe Maigrave of Scbwedt (1766), and tbe Duke 
of Scbwerin. He composed six violin concertos 
mentioned in B6bme*s catalogue, but never rose 
to tbe reputation of bis brother. [M. C. C] 

ABELL, John, a celebrated alto singer and 
performer on tbe lute, was bom about 1660, 
and probably educated in tbe choir of tbe Chapel 
Koyal, of which estabUsbment be was sw<Mrn a 
* gentleman extraordinary* in 1679. He was 
greatly patronised by royalty, and between the 
years 1679 and 1688 received *boimty money* 
amounting to no less than £740. (See * Moneys 
received and paid for secret services of Charles JI 
and James II'— ^^Sund. Soa). Charles II sent 
bim to Italy to study, and after his return 
Evelyn thus describee meeting him : * Jon. 34, 
1682-3. After supper came in tbe fomous 
treble, Mr. Abel, newly returned from Italy. 
I never beard a more excellent voice, and would 
bave sworn it bad been a woman's, it was so 
high and so well and skilfully managed, being 
accompanied by Signer Francisco on &e harpsi- 
chord.' He remained in tbe service of- tbe 
chapel until tbe Revolution of 1688, when be 
was dismissed for bis supposed leaning to tbe 
Romish religion. After this be travelled abroad, 
visiting Fnmce, Germany. Holland, and Poland, 
leading a vagrant sort of life, and depending for 
his support upon bis vdoe and lute. About the 
latter end of tbe reign of Queen Anne, Abell 
returned to England, and occupied a prominent 
position on tbe stage. Congreve, in a letter 
dated 'Xiond.- Decem. lOv 1700,' says 'Abell is 
here: bas a cold at present, and is always 
whimsical, so tbat when be will sing at not upon 
tbe stage are things very disputable, but be 
certainly sings bevond all creatures upon earth, 
and I have beara him venr often botb abroad 
and since be came over, (Literary Belies, I793« 
p. 32a). 

In 1 701 Abell published two works, 'A 
Collection of Songs in Several Languages,* which 
be dedicated to William IH, and * A collection 
of Songs in English/ The latter contains a 
veiy curious poem of some length, addressed to 
*A1I lovers of Musick,* in wliicb be describes 
some of bis doings on the continent. His deatb is 
not recorded, but it was after 1716, when be gave 
a concert at Stationers* Hall. (Hawkins, Bitt. ; 
Chtqiu-Book Chap. Boy., etc). [E. F. R,] 

ABOS, Geronimo, bom at Malta in tbe be- 
ginning of tbe 1 8th century, died at Naples about 
1 786, a OOTQpoeer of the Neapolitan school, and 
pupil of Leo and Durante. He was a teacher in 
tbe Conservatrio of ' La Pietk * at Naples, and 
trained many eminent singers, of whom Aprile 
was the most fiunous. He visited Rome, Venice, 
Turin, and, in 1 756, London, where be held tbe 
post of maestro si cembalo at tbe opera. His 
operas are 'La Pupilla e '1 Tutore,* 'La Serva 
Padrona,' and 'L*Ifigenia in Aulide* (Naples), 
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'L'Artasene' (Venice, 1746), 'L'Admho' 
(Rome, I750\ 'Tito Manlio,* and 'Creao' 
(London, 1756 and 1758). His church musio 
includes seven Masses, two Kyries, and several 
Litanies to the Virgin, preserved in manuscript 
in Naples, Rome, Vienna, and the Conservatoire 
in Paris. The s^le of his composition somewhat 
resembles that of Jomelli. [M. C. C] 

ABRAMS, The Misses Habbiet, Thsodosta, 
and Eliza, were three sisters, vocalists. Harriet, 
the eldest, was a pupil of Dr. Ame, and first 
appeared in public at Drury Lane theatre, in 
her master^s musical piece, ' May Dav,' on Oct. 
^^t 1775* She and her sister Theodosia sang 
at the opening of the Concert of Ancient Music 
in 1770. Harriet possessed » soprano, and 
Theodosia a contralto voice of excellent quality. 
The youngest sister, Eliza, was accustomed to 
join with her sisters in the pieces which were 
sung at the Ladies* Catch and Glee Concerts. 
The elder two sang at the Commemoration of 
Handel, in Westminster Abbey, in 1 784, and at 
the principal London concerts for several years 
afterwards, when they retired into private life. 
They both attained to an advanced age^ Theo- 
dosia (then Mrs. Garrow) was livini^ in 1834. 
Harriet Abrams composed several pleasing 
songs, two of which, *The Orphan*s Prayer* 
and * Crazy Jane,* aided by the expressive sing- 
ing of her sister, Theodosia, became very popular. 
She published, in 1787, * A Collection of Songs,' 
and 'A Collection of Scotch Songs harmonized 
for three voices,* besides other pieces at la^er 
dates. [W. H. H.] 

ABT, Franz, bom at Eilenburg in Prussian 
Saxony, Dec. 23, 1819. His father was a clergy- 
man, and Franz, though destined to the same 
profession, received a sound musical education, 
and was allowed to pursue both objects at the 
Thomas^School and University of Leipsic. On 
his father s death he relinquished the church as 
a profession and adopted music entirely. His 
first residence was at Zifrich (1841), where he 
acted as capellmeister, occupying himself more 
especially with men*s voices, boUi as composer 
and conductor of several s^icieties. In 1852 he 
entered the staff of the Hof- theater at Brunswick, 
where since 1855 he has filled the post of leading 
capellmeister. 

Abt is well known by his numerous songs 
for one or more voices, which betray an easy 
fluency of invention, couched in pleasing popular 
forms, but without pretence to depth or indi- 
viduality. Many of his songs, as for instance 
*When the swallows,* were at ome time univer- 
sally sung, and have obtained a more or less 
permanent place in the popular repertory. Abt 
is a member of a group of composers, embracing 
his contemporaries Truhn, Kucken, Gumbert, 
and others, who stand aloof from the main course 
taken by the German Lied as it left the hands 
of Schubert, Schumann, and Franz, — which 
aims at the true and living expression of inward 
emotion. Li reference to this the composers in 
question are somewhat in the background ; but it 
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cannot be denied that in many dilettante circles 
Abt is a prime favourite for his elegance and 
easy intelligibility. His greatest successes in 
Germany and Switzerland have been obtained in 
part-songs for men's voices, an overgrown branch 
of composition unfortunately devoted to the pur- 
suit of the mere superficial enjoyment of sweet 
sounds, and to a great extent identified with his 
name. 

The list of Abt*s cxmipositions is enormous, 
and contains more than 400 works, consisting 
chiefly of * Lieder * of the most various kinds for 
one, two, or three solo voices, as well as for 
chorus, both female and mixed, and, as already 
mentioned, especially for men*s voices. Of the 
solo * Lieder,' a collection of the less-known ones 
has been published by Peters under the title of 

* Abt- Album.* The part-songs are to be found in 
many collections. In the early part of his life 
Abt composed much for the pianoforte, chiefly 
pieces of light talon character. These have never 
had the same popularity with his vocal works, 
and are now virtually forgotten. [A. M.] 

ABYNGDON, Henbt. An English eocle- 
siasdc and musician. He succeeded John Ber- 
nard as subcentor of Wells on Nov. 24, 14471 
and held that post till bis death on Sept. i, 
1497, when he was succeeded by Robert VVydewe. 
(Beckynton's and Oliver King's rej^sters at 
Wells.) In addition to the succentorship at 
Wells Abyngdon held the office of 'Master of 
the Song of the Chapel Royal in London, to 
which he was Appointed in May 1465 at an 
annual salary of forty marks, confirmed to him 
by a subsequent Act of Parliament in 1473-4. 
(Rimbault, * Cheque-book of Chapel Royal,* p. 4.) 
He was also made Master of St Catherine's 
Hospital, Bristol, in 147S. (CoUinson, ii. 283.) 
Two Latin epitaphs on Abyngdon by Sir 
Thomas More have been preserved (Cayley's 
'Life of More,* i. 317), of which the English 
epitaph quoted by Rimbault from Stonyhurst 
is an adaptation. In these he himself is styled 
' nobibs,* and his office in London ' cantor,' 
and he is said to have been pre-eminent both 
as a singer and an organist : — 
' Millibus in mille cantor fuit optimus ille, 

Praeter et haec ista fuit optimus orgaquenista.* 
More*s friendship is evidence of Abyngdon*B 
ability and goodness, but the acquaintance can 
only have been slight, as More was but seventeen 
when Abyngdon died. None of his works are 
known. [G.] 

ACADEMIE DE MUSIQUE. This in- 
stitution, which, following the frequently changed 
political conditions of fVance since 1 791, has 
been called in turn Royale, Nationale^ and Im- 
p^ricde, has already entered its third century. 
In 1669 royal letters patent were granted by 
Louis XIV to the AbW Perrin, Robert Cambert, 
and the Marquis de Sourd^ac, for the establish- 
ment of an A«ulemie wherein to present in public 

* operas and dramas with music, and in French 
verse,' after the manner of those of Italy, for the 
space of twelve years. Nearly a century prior 
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to this, in 1570, similar privileges had been 
accorded by Charles IX to a Venetian, C. A. 
de fiaif, in respect to an academy 'de poesie et 
de musique/ but its scheme does not appear to 
have included dramatic representation. In any 
case it fiuled utterly. The establishment of the 
existing institution was however also preceded, 
and therefore &cilitated, by a series of per- 
formances in Italian by Italian artists, beginning 
in 1584 and continued with little interruption 
till 1653, and by rarer though not less important 
ones by French artists, banning from 1625, 
when ' Ak^bar, roi du Mogol,' was produced in 
the palace of the bishop of Carpentras. This has 
frequently been spoken of as the earliest veritable 
French opera ; but that title is more justly due 
to the * Pastorale en musique * of Cambert — the 
subject of which was given to the Abb6 Perrin 
by the Cardinal Legate of Innocent X — first 
performed at Issy in 1659. Two years after, 
Cambert followed this opera by ' Ariane,* and in 
the following year by * Adonis.' The Aoad^mie 
was opened in 1671 with an opera by the same 
master, * Pomone, which attained an enormous 
success ; having been repeated, apparently to the 
exclusion of every other work, for eight months 
successively. The 'strength* of the company 
engaged in its performance presents an interesting 
contrast with that of the existing grand opera, 
and even of similar establishments of £ur less 
pretension. The troupe consisted of five male 
and four female principal performers, fifteen 
chorus - singers, and an orchestra numbering 
thirteen! The career of the Academic under 
these its first entrepreneurs was brought to an 
end by the jealousy of an Italian musician then 
rising in court favour, J. Baftistb Lullt, who, 
through his influence with Mme. de Montespan, 
succeeded in obtaining for himself the privileges 
which had been accorded to PerriB and Camb^. 
The latter, the master-spirit of the enterprise 
thus wrecked, notwithstanding his horoitable 
reception by our Charles II, died in London 
shortly afterwards, at the age of forty-nine, of 
disappointment and home - sickness. By this 
disreputable proceeding LuUy made himself 
master of the situation, remaining to the time 
of his death, in 1687, the autocrat of the French 
lyric drama. In the course of these fourteen 
years he produced, in concert with the poet 
QuiNAULT, no fewer than twenty grand operas, 
besides other works. The number, success, and, 
more than all, the merit, of these entitle Lully to 
be regarded as the founder of the school of which 
Meyerbeer may claim to have proved the most 
distinguished alumnus ; though, as we have seen, 
its foundation had been &cilitated for him by 
the labours of others. In the course of his 
autocracy, Lully developed considerably musical 
form in its application to dramatic effect, and 
added considerably to the resources of the 
orchestra; though, in comparison with those 
of more recent times, he left them stiU very 
meagre. He is said to have first obtained 
permission, though in spite of great opposition, 
for the appearance of wcmien on the stage ; but 
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as the troupe of his predecessor Cambert in- 
cluded four, his claim to their first introduction 
there needs qualification. Probably he got 
prohibition which had eeased to be operative 
exchanged for avowefl sanction. The status 
of the theatrical performer at this epoch would 
seem to have been higher than it has ever been 
since ; seeing that, by a special court order, even 
nobles were allowed, without prejudice to their 
rank, to appear as singers and dancers before 
audiences who paid for admission to their 
performances. What it was somewhat later may 
be gathered from the foct that, not to mention 
innumerable less distinguished instances. Christian 
burial was refused (1673) to Moli^re and (1730) 
to Adrienne Le Couvreur. Lully*s scale of pay- 
ment to authors, having regard to the value of 
money in his time, was liberal. The composer 
of a new opera received for each of the first ten 
representations icx> livres (about £4 sterling), 
and for each of the following twenl^ repre- 
sentations, 50 livres. After this the work 
became the property of the Academic. The 
theatre was opened for operatic performance 
three times a week throughout the year. On 
great festivals concerts of sacred music were 
given. The composers contemporary with Lully 
(many of them his pupils) could only obtain 
access to the Academic by omforming to his style 
and working on his principles. Some few of- 
theee however, whose mipatienoe of the Lullian 
despotism deprived them of rU chance of a hearing 
within its walls, turned their talents to account 
in the service of the vagrant troupes of the 
Foire Saint-Germain; and with sucH success 
as to alarm Lully both for his authority and his 
receipts. He obtained an order (more tuo) for 
the suppression of this already dangerous rivalry, 
which however proved itself fiir too supple for 
legislative manipulation. The 'vagrants* met 
each new ordonnance with a new evasion, and 
that of which they were the first practitioners, 
and the frequenters of the Foire the first patrons, 
subsequently grew into the most delightful, 
because the most truly natural, of all French 
art products, the Op^ra Comique. The school 
of composition established by Lully did not die 
with its founder; nor for many years was any 
serious violation of his canons permitted by 
his adopted countrymen. Charpentier (1634- 
1702), a composer formed in the school of 
C^ssimi, was unsuccessful in finding &vouF 
for the sl^le of his master: Campni (i 600-1 744) 
was somewhat less se ; while Marais, Desmarets, 
Lacoste, and Monteclair were gradually enabled 
to give more force, variety and character to 
orchestration. The List of these (i 666-1 737) 
first introduced the three-stringed double-bass, 
on which he himself was a performer, into the 
orchestra. But a condition of an art on the 
whole so stagnant as this was sure eventually 
to become insupportable, if not to the public, 
to the few who at all times, consciously or 
unconsciously, direct or confirm its inclinations. 
Their impatience found expression in the Abb4 
Baguenets ' ParaMe dee Italiesa et dee Francais, 
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en ce qui regarde U munque et les opera ' (i 704), 
one of a considerable number of essays which 
assisted in preparing the way for a new style, 
should a composer present himself of sufficient 
genius, culture and courage, to introduce it. 
Such an one at length did present himself in 
Jean Philippe Ramead, whose arrival in Paris 
in 1 721, at the somewhat mature age of forty- 
two, forms an epoch in the history not merely 
of French opera but of European music. In the 
face of much opposition this sturdy Burgundian 
succeeded first in obtaining a hearing from and 
eventually in winning the &vour — though never 
to the same extent as Lully the affections — of 
the French people. Between 1737 and 1760, 
irrespective of other work, he set to music no 
less than twenty-four dramas, the majority of 
them grand operas. The production of these at 
the Acad^mie he personally superintended ; and 
some idea of his activity and influence as a director 
may be gathered from the &ct that in i^S^t 
fourteen years before the dose of his career, ^e 
number of performers engaged at the Academic 
had risen to 149; a number doubtless to some 
extent rendered necessary by the increased 
craving of the public ear for intensity, but more 
bv the varieties of musical effect of which he 
himself had been the inventor. In 1763 the 
theatre of the Palais Royal, built by L^ercier, 
so long resonant with the strains of Lully and 
Rameau, was destroyed W fire. The ten years 
which connected the death of Rameau with the 
arrival in Paris of Gluck were marked by the 
production of no work of more than secondary 
rank. On April 19, 1774, the 'Iphig^e en 
Aulide' of this master was heard for the first 
time. The production of this work was followed 
by that of a series of others from the same hand, 
one and all characterised by a direct application 
of musical form andoolour to dramatic expression 
before unknown to the French or any other 
theatre. The arrival in Paris shortly after of the 
admirable Picomin brought Gluok into relation 
with a master who, while not unworthy to cope 
with him as a musioiftn, was undoubtedly his 
inferior as a diplomatist. Between these two 
great composers the parts of the typical *ru8^ 
Italian ' and the ' dmple-minded German * were 
interchanged. The latter left no means untried 
to mar the success of the former, for whose genius 
he openly professed, and probably felt, high ad- 
miration : and in the famous war of the Gluckists 
and Piccinnists — whose musical knowledge for 
the most part was in inverse ratio to their literary 
skill — the victory which fell eventually to the 
former was the result no less of every species of 
chicanery on the part of Gluck than of genius 
especially adapted to captivate a people aJways 
more competent to appreciate dramatic than 
musical genius. In 1 781 the second Palais 
Royal theatre, like its predecessor, was burnt 
to the ground. The AoMl^mie, for many weeks 
without a home, at length took temporary refuge 
in the Salles des Menus- Plaisirs. Meanwhile 
the architect Lenoir completed the Salle de la 
^orte Saint-Martin in the short space of three 
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month*. The result of this extravagant speed 
was that, after the first performance, said to 
have been attended {gratis) by 10,000 persons, 
the walls were found to have ' settled ' two inches 
to the right and fifteen lignes to the left. In 
1784 an Ecole Royale de Chant et de Dedama- 
tion, afterwards developed into the Conservatoire, 
was grafted on to the Academic. In 1 787 the 
Academic troupe is said to have consisted of 350 
persons — an increase of 100 on that of Rameau. 
The unfortunate Louis XVI took great interest 
in the Acad^mie, and even gave much personal 
attention to its regulation. He reduced the 
working expenses by nearly one-half; not at the 
cost of the working members, but by the aboli- 
tion of sinecures and other incumbrances on 
its income. In 1784 he established prises f<» 
libretti, and in 1787 issued sevenil well- 
considered ordonnances for the regulation of 
the establishment. But from 1 789 the thoughts 
of the ill-starred king were exclusively occupied 
by more weighty and more difficult subjects. 
Chi April 30, 1 79 1, the royal fiunily attended 
the Academic for the last time. The opera wtm 
the ' Castor et Pollux ' of Rameau. Shortly after 
this the 'protection,* or exclusive right of 
performance of grand opera, was withdrawn 
from the Academic and ^e liberU det thSatre$ 
proclaimed. Hitherto the names of the artists 
concerned in the Academic performances had 
never been published. This rule was violated 
for the first time in the afficke announcing 
'L'Offrande k la liberte,' an opera-ballet by 
Gardel and Gossec. The history of the Acad^mie 
during the next few years is a part of the history 
of the French Revolution, and could only he 
made intelligible by details out of all proportion 
with our space. The societaires, as public officers^ 
were largely occupied in lending the charms of 
their voices and instrmnents — Sie only chaims 
of which they were receptive — to 'Fdtes de la 
Raison,* < Smm - Culottides,* and more lately 
'Hymnes k TEtre Supreme,* alike unmeaning, 
indecent, or blasphemous. In many of these the 
talents of the illustrious Cherubini, who had 
taken up his residence in Paris in 1788, wers 
employed. The chronological 'Notice* of his 
oompositions, which he himself drew up (Paris, 
1845), contains the titles of a large number of 
productions of this class — 'Hymne k la Fra- 
ternity/ ' Chant pour le Dix Ao&t,* < Le Salp«tre 
R^publicain,' and the like. In 1 794 the Acad^mie 
was transferred to the Rue de Richelieu, a 
locality (the site 6t the Hdtel Lonvois) chosen 
it was said by Henriot, convinced of 'the in* 
utility of books,' in the hme that an establish^ 
ment so liable to conflagraGon as a theatre might 
lead to the destruction of the BibliothSqoe 
Nationals contiguous to it ! In its new abode 
the Acad^mie took a new name— -Theatre des 
Arts. Here for the first time the pit was 
provided with seats. In the four or five years 
following this removal, the habitu^ of the 
Academic became weary of a repertoire having 
constant ultimate reference to liberU, frat&mite, 
or egaliU. The old operas, subjected always to 
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democratic purificatioxi, were again he4rd. In 
1799 Glucka 'Armide' was revived. Daring 
the consulate no new works of importance were 
brought forward at the Th^tre des Arts, eventu- 
ally the scene of two conspiracies against the 
Unt Consul, which, had they been successful, 
would have altered seriously the subsequent 
history of Europe. On the occasion of the firtit 
of these the 'Horaces* of Porta, and on that 
of the second the ' Creation ' of Haydn were 
performed, the latter for the first time in Paris. 
During the ten years which follow 1804 French 
opera was much developed through the labours 
both of foreign and of native composers ; among 
the former, Spontini, Bodolphe Kreutzer, and 
Chenibini ; among the latter Lesueur and Catel. 
Amoi^ the most important of their works were 
'Les Bardes' of Lesueur and 'La Yestide* of 
Spontini— the latter an enormous success won 
despite bitter and long-continued opposition. To 
Spontini, on account of it, was awarded the prize 
of 10,000 francs, decreed at Aix-la-Chapelle by 
Napoleon for the best opera produced at the 
Acad^mie (now) Imperiale. Li 1814 the allies 
occupied Paris, and the Emperor of Russia and 
the King of Prussia assisted at a performance of 
* La Yestale ' on April i . On May 1 7 following 
' (Edipe k Colone ' and a Ballet de Circonstance 
were played before Louis XVIII. On April 1 8, 
1815, Napoleon witnessed another performance 
of ' La Yestale,' and on July 9 of the same year 
the same opera was again performed before 
Louis XYIII, the Emperor of Austria, and 
the Eling of Prussia. The assassination of the 
Due de Berri on the evening of Feb. 13, 1820, 
interrupted for several months the performances 
of the Academie. The act and its consequences 
were attended by every conceivaUe droumstance 
that could add to their ghastliness. The dying 
victim, who could not be removed from the 
theatre, lay, surrounded by his weeping feimily, 
wparated only by a thin partition from an 
audience, unconscious of course of the tragedy 
in progress behind the scenes, convulsed with 
laughter at the antics of Polichinelle ! The last 
eacraments of the church were administered to 
the duke on condition — Macted, it may be 
presumed, by the clergy in attendance — that 
the building in which £ese horrors were being 
enacted shotdd be forthwith demolished. On 
^&y 3> 1 83 1, the Academie troupe resumed 
its performances in the Salle Favart, with an 
Op^ de Circonstance, the combined work of 
Berton, Boieldieu, Kreutzer, Cherubini, and 
Paer, in honour of the in£uit Due de Bourdeaux. 
In the next year the Academie was again 
transferred — this time to the Rue Le Peletier, 
the salle of which was destined to be for many 
succeeding years its home, and the scene of 
even greater glories than any it had yet known. 
About tills time a change of taste in music, 
mainly attributable to a well-known critic, 
Castil-Blaze, showed itself among the opera 
habitu^ of Paris. French adaptations of the 
German and Italian operas of Mozart> Rossini, 
Meyerbeer, and even Weber, were produced 
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In rapid succession and received with great 
favour. The 'Freischtttz* of the last great 
master was performed at the Od^on 387 times 
in suecesfion. The inevitable result soon followed. 
The foreign composers who had so effectually 
served the Academie indirectly, were called upon 
to serve it directly. The career of Mozart, aUs ! 
had many vears before come to an untimely end, 
and that of Weber was about to prove scarcely 
more extended. But Rossini and Meyerbeer, 
though abeady renowned and experienced, had 
not yet reached the age when it is impossible or 
even very difficult to enter on a new career. They 
became and remained French composers. Mean- 
while HAROLD, AuBSB, and other native musi- 
cians, had made themselves known by works of 
more than promise ; and the services of a body 
of operatic composers, foreign and Frendt, un- 
precedented in number and ability, were made 
to contribute at the same time to the pleasure 
of a single city and the prosperity of a single 
institution. By a fortunate coincidence too, 
there flourished during this period a playwright, 
Augustin Eug^^ne Scribe, who, despite his style 
impossible, must be regarded as the greatest 
master the theatre has known of that most 
difficult and thankless of literary products, the 
libretto. The two years immediately preceding 
and the eighteen following the revolution of 
July form the period during which the Academie 
attained its highest excellenoe and success. Not 
to speak of a large number of works which in 
other times might have deserved special mention, 
tlus period indudes the composition and pro- 
duction of the 'Comte Ory* and the 'Guillaume 
TeU* of Roasini, the 'Muette* of Auber, the 
'Robert le Diable* and 'Huguenots' of Mejer- 
beer, the ' Juive' and 'Charles YI' of Hal^vy, 
the 'Favorite* of Donizetti, and the 'Benve- 
nuto Cellini* of Berlioz. These works were 
performed almost exclusively by native artists, 
whose excellence has especial claims on our 
admiration from the &ct that, fifty years before, 
singing as an art can scarcely be said to have 
existed in France. Writing from Paris in 1778, 
Mozart says — ' And then the singers ! — but they 
do not deserve the name ; for they do not sing, 
but scream and bawl with all their might 
through their noses and their throats.' With 
the times, like many other things, French 
singing had certainly changed in 1850. Transi- 
tory as is the reputation of the average vocalist, 
the names of Cinti-Damoureau, Falcon, Nourrit, 
Levasseur, and the later Duprez, are as little 
likely to be forgotten as those of the admirable 
masters of whose works they were the first 
interpreters. Since 1848 the lyric dramas pro- 
duced at the Academie hold no plaoe besides 
those of earlier date. Few of them— this is the 
best of tests — ^have been performed with any 
success, or even at all, out of France. The 
* Prophete ' of Meyerbeer and the ' V^pres 
Siciliennes* of Yerdi pretent all but the only 
exceptions; and the composition of the former 
of these belongs to an earlier epoch. In 1861, 
when the secqnd empire, was, or seemed to be. 
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at its zenith, the foundations were laid in Pari^ 
of a new Acad^mie, designed on a scale, as 
respects magnitude and luxury, unprecedented 
in any age or country. Its progress, from the 
first slow, was altogether stopped by the 
Franco-German war and the political changes 
accompanying it. The theatre in the Hue Le 
Peletier having meanwhile, after the manner 
of theatres, been burnt to the ground, and the 
works of the new one resumed, the Academie, 
installed in its latest home, once more opened its 
doors to the public on Jan. 5, 1875. In some 
respects the new theatre is probably the most 
commodious yet erected, but the icUle is said to 
be deficient in sonority. 

Since the foundation of the Academie in 
1669, its relations with the Grovemment, though 
frequently changed, have never been altogether 
interrupted. The interference of the state with 
the entrepreneur has been less frequent or 
authoritative at one time than at anoUier; but 
he has always been responsible to a ' department.* 
Before and up to the Revolution the ultimate 
operatic authority was the King*8 Chamberlain ; 
under the Empire the Steward of the Imperial 
Household; under the Restoration the King*s 
Chamberlain again; under Louis Phillippe the 
Minister of Fine Art ; and under Napoleon III 
(after the manner of his uncle) the Steward of 
the Imperial Household again. The arbitrary 
rule of one of these officers. Marshal Vaillant, 
brought the working of the Academie to a 
complete standstill, and the Emperor was com- 
pelled to restore its supervision to the Minister 
of Fine Art. From the foundation of the 
Academie to the present time its actual 
management has changed hands, in the course 
of two centuries, nearly fifty times, though 
many managers have held office more than once ; 
giving an average of only four years to each 
term of management. In the present year 
(1875) the entrepreneur, subject to the Minister 
of Fme Art, is M. Halanzier, who receives frx>m 
the state a yearly allowance {siibvention) of 
£32,000, the principal conditions of the enjoyment 
of which are that he shall maintain an efficient 
staff, open his theatre four times a week, and 
give favourable consideration to new works by 
native composers. 

The facts in this article are drawn from the 
following works, amongst others : — ' Histoire de 
la Musique dramatique en Franoe,' Gustavo 
Chouquet, 1873; 'Histoire de la Musique en 
France,* Ch. Poisot, i860; 'Notice dee Manu- 
scrits autographes de la Musique oompos^e 
par Cherubini,' 1845; Koch's ' Musikalisches 
Lexicon,' edited by von Dommer; 'Critique 
et Utt^rature musicales,* Scudo, 1859; 'M^- 
moires pour servir a I'histoire de la Revolution 
op^^e dans la Musique par M. le Chevalier 
Gluck,*i78i. [J. H.] 

ACADEMY OF ANCIENT MUSIC. This 
association was formed about the year 1 710 at the 
Crown and Anchor Tavern in the Strand, by 
a body of distinguished instrumentalists, pro- 
fessional and anuiteur, including the Earl of 
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Abercom, Mr. Henry Needier, Mr. Mulso, and 
other gentlemen, for the study and practice of 
vocal and instrumental works, and an important 
feature in the scheme was the formation of a 
library of printed and MS. music The Academy 
met with the utmost success under the direction 
of Dr. Pepusch, the gentlemen and boys of St. 
Paul's Cathedral and the Chapel Royal taking part 
in the performances. In 1 738 Dr. Maurice Greene 
left the Academy and established a rival institu- 
tion at the Devil Tavern, Temple Bar, but this only 
existed for a few years, and the old Academy con- 
tinued its work, ¥ri th Mr. Needier as leader of 
the orchestra, among the members of wh*ch was 
the Earl of Abercom. In the season of 1 731 -2 
the Academy performed Handel's 'Esther,' the 
members appearing dressed in character, luid its 
success is said to have led Handel to consider the 
desirability of establishing oratorio performances 
at Covent Garden. In 1 734 there was a second 
secession frx>m the Academy, Mr. Gates retiring 
and taking with him the children of the Chapel 
Royal. After passing through one season without 
any treble voices the Academy issued invitations 
to parents to place their children under the 
instruction of I^. Pepusch, one of the conditions 
being that they should sing at the concerts. A 
subscription list was also opened to provide the 
necessary funds, and among those who supported 
the Academy were Handel and Greminiani, the 
latter of whom frequently played at its concerts. 
The death of Dr. Pepusdi in 1752 was a serious 
loss to the institution, but the doctor bequeathed 
to it the most valuable portion of his library. The 
Academy closed its career in 1792 under the 
conduct of Dr. Arnold, who had been appointed 
its director in the year 1789. [CM.] 

ACADEMY OF MUSIC, NEW YORK. 
This ia not an academy in the European eense 
of the word, but is the name of a large building 
employed for the performance of operas and 
concerts, opened in 1854, burnt down in 1866, 
re-opened in Feb. 1867. The chief public 
institution in New York for teaching music is 
the New York consebvatort of music. 

A CAPELLA, or ALLA CAPELLA (Ital., 
'in the church style'), is used in three senses, 
(i) as showing that the piece is for voices 
without accompaniment ; or (2) where instruments 
are employed, that these accompany the voices 
only in unisons or octaves and have no in- 
dependent parts; or (3) as a time indication, 
in which case it is equivalent to Alla breve. 

A CAPRICCIO (Ital.). 'At the caprice' or 
pleasure of the performer, both as regards time 
and expression. 

ACCADEMIA, an institution which flourished 
all over Italy in the i6th and 1 7th centuries, and, 
speaking generally, was founded for promoting 
the progress of science, literature, and art. II 
Quadrio ('Storia e Ragione,' i. 48-112) gives 
an account of all the Italian academies frx)m 
the earliest times, and the mere alphabetical list 
would fill several pages. Even from his volumi* 
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nous work bat Utile beyond the names and mot- 
toes of these institutions, the dates of their foun- 
dation, and their general objects can be ascer- 
tained. A detailed histoiy of their endowments 
and Separate objects would require an examina- 
tion into the archives of each particular city, 
and it is doubtful whether such an examination 
would supply full information or repay it when 
supplied. Nor is it an easy task to separate 
those institutions which had musio for their 
especial object. 

The ' Accademie,* even those especially devoted 
to munc, do not come under the same category 
SB ihe C<»iBBRVATOBios. Thb latter were schods 
founded and endowed for the sole purpose of 
giving instruction in music. The Academies 
were either public institutions maintained by the 
state, or private societies founded by individuals 
to further the general movement in favour of 
science, literature, and the fine arts. This they 
did in various ways, either by public instructions 
and criticisms, facilitating the printing of standard 
works on music, illustrating- them with fresh 
notes, or by composing new ones; and every 
week the Academicians would assemble to 
compare their studies and show proofe of their 
industry. The study of one science or art 
would often help to illustrate the other. By the 
end of the i6th century poetry had become so 
doeely allied to music in the drama that an 
academy could hardly have one of these arts 
for its object without including the others also, 
while many, like the *Alterati' at Florence, the 
* Intrepid!* at Ferrara, the 'Intronati' and the 
'Rozzi* at Siena, devoted their energies to 
promoting the successful combination of tiie two 
arts in theatrical representation. 

As far as regards science, the study of ma- 
thematical proportions was found to throw light 
npon the theory and the practice of music, when 
the Greek writers upon music came to be trans- 
lated and studied in Italy in the i6th and 17th 
centuries. Take for example the mathematical 
demonstrations of Galileo in his *Trattato del 
iSuon.' the writings of the great Florentine theo- 
rist, Giambattista Doni (a member of the literary 
academy * Delia Crusca'), and Tartini's *Trattato 
di Musica.' From the 15th to the i8th century 
iho passion for academical institutions was so 
vehement in Italy that there was scarcely a 
town which could not boast at least one, while 
the larger cities contained several. At first they 
went by the name of their founder, as that of 
•Pampcnio Leto' at Rome, or *Del Pontano* 
at Naples. But as they increased and multiplied 
this (Hd not suffice, and each chose a special 
name either with reference to its particular 
object or from mere caprice. Hence arose a 
number of elaborate designations indicative 
either of praise or blame, *Degli Infiammati,* 
*D&. Solleciti,* 'Degl' Intrepidi,' etc. Each of 
theae societies had moreover a device bearing 
a metaphorical relation to its name and object. 
These were looked upon as important, and were 
as highly esteemed as the crests and coats of 
i of the old nobility. 



Selecting, as fSur as possible, the academies 
which had the cultivation of music for their 
special object, we find that the earliest in Italy 
were those of Bologna and Milan, founded, the 
former in 1482, the latter in 14^4. In the i6th 
and 1 7th centuries Bologna had no less than six 
societies for public instruction in music, Cesena 
and Ferrara one each, Florence five, Padua and 
Salerno one each, Siena four, entirely for musical 
dramatic representations, Verona one, founded 
by Alberto Lavezzola— a combination of two 
rival institutionB which in 1543 became united^* 
Yioenza two, idao founded entirely for musical 
rep r e s e ntation. 

At this period there appear to have been no 
particular academy for music either at Milan, 
Kome, Naples, or Venice, though the science was 
probably included in the general studies of the 
various academies which flourished in those 
cities, while it could be specially and closely 
studied in the &mous Neapolitan and Venetian 
Conservatories (see Gonservatorio) or under 
the great masters of the Pontifical and other 
ChajoelB at Rome. 

The * Accademie' were all more or less short- 
lived, and that of the * Filarmonici' (at Bologna) 
is the only one which Bumey ('Musical Tour,' 
1 775), mentions as still extant. According to the 
' Bieport on Musical Education ' of 1866, tiie only 
institutions for public and gratuitous instruction 
now existing in Italy are : — 

(i) The Royal Musical Institute of Florence, 
founded 1 860, 

(2) The *Reale Gonservatorio di Musica' at 

Milan, founded by Napoleon, 1808, and 
still flourishing, according to the latest 
report of 1873. 

(3) The Koyal Neapolitan Goll<*ge, which has 

taken the place of her four Conser« 
vatorios. 

It is difficult to determine how far the 
musical life of Italy was affected by these 
Aocademie and Gonservatorios ; certainly the 
genius of Palestrina, Stradella, or Clierubini, 
can no more be attributed to them than that of 
Dante to the Schools ; while the Aocademia della 
Grusca might lacerate the heart of Tasso by 
picking to pieces a poem which not one of her 
Academicians could have produced. Yet, on the 
other hand, it may be urged that lovers of music 
owe much to such institutions when their members 
are capable of discerning the bright light of 
genius and cheering it during its existence, 
besides being ready to impart the information 
which is required for the general purposes of 
musical science. (See Bologna, Gonservato- 
rio, Ferrara, Florence, Lombardt, Milan, 
Naples, Padua, Rome, Salerno, Siena, Venice, 
Verona, Vioenza). 

The name 'Aocademia* is, or was, also given 
in Italy to a private concert. Bumey says in 
his * Musical Tour': 'The first I went to was 
composed entirely of dilettanti. H Padrone, or 
the master of the house, played the first violin, 
and had a very powerful band; there were 
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twelve or fourteen perfonnen, tjocm^ whom 
were several good violiiu; there were likewise 
two Greman flutes, a violoncello, and unall 
double bass; they executed, reasonably well, 
several of our [J. C] Bach's symphonies, different 
from those printed in England: all the music 

here is in MS Upon the whole, this 

concert was much upon a level with our own 
private concerts among gentlemen in England.' 
(*Tour,* ii. 94-95"). IVom Italy the use of the 
word' spread to Grermany. 'Besuche er mich 
nicht mehr,' said Beethoven on a memorable 
occasion, * keine Akademie ! * [C. M. P.] 

ACCELEKANDO (Ital.). Gradually quicken- 
ing the time. In the finale to his quartett in 
A minor (op. 132) Beethoven is not satisfied 
with the Italian, but has added above it 'immer 
geschwinder.' [E. P.] 

ACCENT. As in spoken language certain 
words and syllables receive more emphasis than 
others, so in music there are always some notes 
which are to be rendered comparatively prominent; 
and this prominence is termed ' accent. In order 
that music may produce a satisfiftctory effect upon 
the mind, it is necessary that this accent (as in 
poetry) should for the most put recur at 
regular intervals. Again, as in poetry we find 
different varieties of metre, so in music we meet 
with various kinds of time ; i. e. the accent may 
occur either on eveiy second beat, or isochronous 
period, or on every third beat. The former is 
called common time, and coiresponds to the 
iambic or trochaic metres ; e. g. 

'Away ! nor let me loiter in my song,* 
or 

' Fare thee well ! and if for evor.' 

When the accent recurs on every third beat, 
the time is called triple, and is analogous to the 
anapaestic metre ; e. g. 

' The Assyrian came down like the wolf on the 
fold.*^ 

As a general rule the position of the accent is 
indicated by bars drawn across the stave. Since 
the accents recur at regular intervals it follows 
of course that each bar contains either the same 
number of notes or the same total value, and 
occupies exactly the same time in performance, 
unless some express direction is given to the 
contrary. In every bar the first note is that on 
which (unless otherwise indicated) the strongest 
accent is to be placed. By the older theorists 
the accented part of the bar was called by the 
Greek word thesiSf i. e. the putting dovm, or 
'down beat,* and the unaccented part was simi- 
larly named rtr«w, i. e. the lifting , or * up beat.' 
In quick common and triple time there is but one 
accent in a bar; but in slower time, whether 
common or triple, there are two — a stronger ac- 
cent on the first beat of the bar, and a weaker one 
on the third. This will be seen fix>m the following 
examples, in which the strong accents are marked 
by a thick stroke (a) over the notes, and the 
weak ones by a thinner (-)• 



ACCENT. 
I. icx>th Psalm. 




pee . irie that on earth do dvelL 



2. Bebthoven, Eroica Symphony (Scherzo). 
AlUgro vivace. 



3. Beethoven, Symphony in C minor (Finale). 

Presto. 




4. Hatdk, Quartett, Op. 76, No. i (ist move- 
ment). 




5. MozABT, Symphony in Eb. 
AndatiU, _ 




6. Beethoven, Trio, Op. 70, No. 2 (3rd move- 
ment). 
AOegrgtta. 



— ^ ^ ^ ■■ ^ — — 



7. Mendelssohn, *Pagenlied.* 
Conmoto. 



The above seven examples show the position 
of the accents in the varieties of time most 
conmionly in use. The first, having only two 
notes in each bar, can contain but one accent. 
In the second and third the time is too rapid 
to allow of the subsidiary accent; but in the 
remaining four both strong and weak accents 
will be plainly distinguishable when the music 
is performed. 

It will be observed that in all these examples 
the strong accent is on the first note of the bar. 
It has been already said that this is its regular 
position; still it is by no means invariable. 
Just as in poetry the accent is sometimes thrown 
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backward or forward a syllable, as for instance 
in the line 

' Stop ! for thy tread is on an Empire's dust/ 
where the first syllable instead of the second 
receives the accent, so in music, though with 
much more frequency, we find the accent trans- 
ferred from the first to some other beat in the 
bar. Whenever this is done it is always clearly 
indicated* This may be done in various ways. 
Sometimes two notes are united by a slur, 
showing that the former of the two bears the 
accent, in addition to which a «/ is not infrequently 
added; e.g. 

8. Haydn, Quartett, Op. 54, No. 2 (ist move- 
ment). 
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9. BSETHOVEN, Sonata, Op. 37, No. i (Finale). 

9f ^ 




^ 



^m 



In the former of these examples the phrasing 
marked for the second and third bars shows that 
the accent in these is to fidl on the second and 
fourth crotchets instead of on the first and third. 
In £x« 9 the alteration is even more strongly 
marked by the «/ on what would natundly 
be the unaccented quavers. Another very fire- 
quent method of changing the position of the 
accent is by means of Stncopation. This was 
a fftvourite device with Beethoven, and has since 
been adopted with success by Schumann, and 
other modem composers. Tbe two following 
examples frx)m Beethoven will illustrate this : 

10. Symphony in Bb (ist movement). 




In the following example, 
1 2. ScHUMAKN, PhantasieetiidLe, Op. 1 2, No. 4, 



^^^^^^p 



will be noticed not merely a reversal of the accent, 
as in the extracts frx>m Beethoven previously 
given, but also in the last three bars an effect 
requiring further explanation. This is the 
displacing of the accents in such a way as to 
convey to the mind an impression of an alteration 
of the time. In the above passage the last three 
bars sound as if thev were written in 2-4 instead 
of in 3-4 time. Tliis effect, frequently used ia 
modem music, is nevertheless at least as old as 
the time of Handel. A remarkable example of 
it is to be found in the second movement of his 
Chandos aniiiem ' Let Grod arise.* 



13. 
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flee be • fore him. 



As instances of this device in the works of 
later composers may be quoted the following : 

14. Beethoven, Eroica Symphony (ist move- 
ment). 



'/ ^ iT *f if tf ^ 
15. Webeb, Sonata in C (Menuetto). 




In both these passives the accent occurring on 
every second instead of on every third beat, 
produces in the mind the fuU effect of common 
time. It is in quick movements that this 
modification of the accent is most often found ; 
that it may nevertheless be very effectively 
employed in slower music will be seen from 
the following example, from the Andante of 
Mozart's 'Jupiter' Symphony, in which, to save 
space, only the upper part and the bass are given. 
It will be noticed that the extract also illustrates 
the syncopation above referred to. 
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A nearly analogous effect — the displacing of 
the accents of 6-8 time to make it sound like a bar 
of 3-4 time is also sometimes to be met with ; e. g. 
in the Andante of Mozart's Symphony in G 
minor — 




The raverse process — making a passage in 
common time sound as if it were in triple — is 
much less frequently employed. An example 
which is too long for quotation may be seen 
in the first movement of dementi's Sonata in 
C, op. 36, No. 3. Beethoven also does the same 
thing in the first movement of his symphony in 
B flat. 








Though no marks of phrasing are given here, 
as in some of the examples previously quoted, 
it is obvious from the form of the passage, which 
consists of a sequence of phrases of three minimg 
each, that the feeling of triple time is conveyed 
to the hearer. In this contradiction of the natural 
accent lies the main charm of the passage. 

In the well-known passage in the scherzo of 
the ' Eroica ' symphony, where the unison for the 
strings appears firat in triple time 

19. 




and immediately afterwards in common time 
20. 




there is not exactly (as might be imagined at 
first sight) a change of accent ; because the bars 
are of the same length in both quotations, and 
each contain but one accent, which in the first 
extract comes on the second instead of the first 
beat. The difference between the two passages^ 
apart from the »/ in the first, consists in the £Etct 
that in the former each accent is divided into 
three and in the latter into two parts. The 
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change is not in the frequency with which the 
accents recur, but in the subdivision of the bar. 

Another displac^nent of accent is sometimes 
found in modem compositions, bearing some 
resemblance to those already noticed. It consists 
in so arranging the accents in triple time as to 
make two Ittrs sound like one bar of double Uie 
length ; e. g. two bars of 3-8 like one of 3-4, or 
two of 3-4 like one of 3-2. Here again the 
credit of the first invention is due to Handel, as 
will be seen from the following extract from his 
opera of * Kodrigo.* 



When forty years later Handel used this theme 
for his duet in 'Susanna,' 'To my chaste Su- 
sanna's praise,' he altered the notation and wrote 
the movement in 3-4 time. 

Of the modem employment of this artifice the 
following examples will suffice : — 



Schumann, P. F. Concerto (Finale). 




WIe Wu - Mr Ton KUp - pc ni 



At first sight the second of these examples 
seems very like the extract from Handel's ' Let 
God arise.' The resemblance however is merely 
external, as Brahms's passage is constructed on a 
sequence of three notes, giving the effect of 3-2 
time, while Handel's produces the feeling of 
common time. 

It will be seen from the above extracts what 
almost boundless resources are placed at the 
disposal of the composer by this power of varying 
the position of the accent. It would be easy to 
quote at least tvrice as many passages illustrating 
this point ; but it must siiffice to have given a 
few representative extracts showing some of the 
effects most commonly employed. Before leaving 
this part of the subject a few examples should 
be given of what may be termed the curiosities 
of accent. These consist chiefly of unusual 
alternations of triple and common-time accents. 
In all probability this peculiar alternation w&>) 
first used by Handel in the following passage 
from his opera of * Agrippina.' 
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ACCENT. 
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Bd pla ee • re 



de-ie fl • do a • mor t 



In the continuation of the eong, of which the 
opening bars are given here, the alternations of 
common and triple time become more frequent. 
In the rare cases in which bars of 3-4 and 3-4 
time alternate, they are sometimes written in 
5-4 time, the accent coming on the first and 
fourth beats. An example of this time is found 
in the third act of Wagner's ' Tristan und Isolde/ 
in which the composer has marked the secondary 
accent by a dotted bar. 




A similar example, developed at greater 
length, may be seen in the tenor air in the 
second act of Boieldieu's 'La Dame Blanche.' 

One of the most interesting experiments in 
mixed accents that has yet been tried is to be 
found in Liszt^s oratorio 'Christus.' In the 
pastorale for orchestra entitled ' Hirtengesang 
an derKrippe' the following subject plays an 
important part. 

26. _ 




It is impossible to reduce this passage to any 
known rhythm ; but when the first feeling of 
Btrangenees is past there is a peculiar and quiunt 
charm about the music which no other combination 
would have produced. Such examples as those 
last quoted are however given merely as curiosities, 
and are in no way to be recommended as models 
for imitation. 

Besides the alternation of various accents, it 
is also possible to combine them simultaneously. 
The following extract from the first finale of 
*Don Giovanni* is not only one of the best- 
known but one of the most successful experiments 
in this direction. 




.xruJnirrf i t^ ^ 




In the above quotation the first line gives a 
quick waltz in 3-8 time with only one accent in 
the bar, this accent falling with each beat of the 
second and third lines. The contredanse in 
3-4 time and the minuet in 3-4 have each two 
accents in the bar, a strong and a weak one. as 
explained above. The crotchet being of the 
same length in both, it will be seen that the 
strong accents only occur at the same time in 
both parts on every sixth beat, at every second 
bar of the minuet, and at each third bar of the 
contredanse. A somewhat similar combination 
of different accents will be found in the slow 
movement of Spohr's symphony ' Die Weihe der 
Tone.' 

All the accents hitherto noticed belong to the 
class called by some writers on music grammatical 
or metrical; and are more or less inherent in 
the very nature of music. There is however 
another point of view firom which accent may be 
regarded — that which is sometimes called the 
oratorical accent. By this is meant the adapta- 
tion in vocal music of the notes to the words, 
of the sound to the sense. We are not speaking 
here of the giving a suitable expression to the 
text ; because though this must in some measure 
depend upon the accent, it is only in a secondary 
degree connected with it. What is intended is 
rather the making the accents of the music 
correspond with those of the words. A single 
example wHl make this clear. The following 
phrase 




Oh lore- ]]r 



is the commencement of a weU-known song 
from the * Schwanengeeang ' by Schubert. The 
line contains seven syllables, but it is evident 
that it is not every Ime of the same length to 
which the music could be adapted. For in- 
stance, if we try to sing to the same phrase 
the words 'Swiftly from the mountain's brow,* 
which contain exactly the same number of 
syllables, it will be round impossible, because 
the accented syllables of the text will come on 
the unaccented notes of the music, and vice 
versa. Such mistakes as these are of course 
never to be found in good music, yet even the 
greatest composers are sometimes not sufficiently 
attentive to the accentuation of the words which 
they set to music. For instance, in the following 
passage from ' Freischiitz,' Weber has, by means 
of syncopation and a sforzando, thrown a strong 
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aocent on the second syllable of the words 
'Aogen,' ^taoren,* and 'hold^* all of which 
(as thoee who know German will be aware) are 
accented on the first syllable. 




BiSMt ' cben nkhL 



The charm of the mnsio makes the hearer 
overlook the absurdity of the mispronunciation ; 
but it none the less exists, and is referred to not 
in depreciation of Weber, but as by no means a 
solitary instance of the want of attention which 
even the greatest masters have sometimes given 
to this point. Two short examples of a some- 
what similar character are here given firom 
Handel's ' Messiah * and * Deborah.* 




And tli7 rtftht hand Tie - to 



In the former of these extracts the accent on 
the second syllable of the word 'chastisement' 
may not improbably have been caused by HandeVs 
imperfect acquaintance with our language ; but 
in the chorus from 'Deborah,* in which the 
pronunciation of the last word according to the 
musical accents will be victCriOus, it is simply 
the result of indifference or inattention, as is 
shown by the &ct that in other parts of the 
same piece the word is set correctly. 

Closely connected with the present subject, 
and therefore appropriately to be treated here, 
is that of Inflexion. Just as in speaking we 
not only accent certain words, but raise the voice 
in uttering them, so in vocal music, especially in 
that depicting emotion, the rising and fiilling 
of the melody should correspond as fJEir as possible 
to the rising and &lling of the voice in the 
correct and intelligent reading of the text. It 
is particularly in the setting of recitative that 
opportunity is afforded for this, and such well- 
known examples as Handel's ' Thy rebuke hath 
broken his heart* in the 'Messiah,* or * Deeper 
and deeper still* in 'Jephtha,* or the great 
recitative of Donna Anna in the first act of 
' Don Giovanni * may be studied with advantage 
by those who would learn how inflexion may be 
combined with accent as a means of musical 
expression. But, though peculiarly adapted to 
recitative, it is also frequently met with in songs. 
Two extracts from Schubert are here given. In 
asking a question we naturally raise the voice at 
the end of the sentence; and the following 
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quotation will furnish an example of what may 
be called 'th« interrogatory aooeat. 



Schubert, • Sch5ne Miillerin,' No. 8. 




start didi dcnn 



The passage next to be quoted illustrates what 
may rather be termed Uie declamatory aocent. 



'Winterreise,' No. ai. 




The word ' matt * is here the emphatic word 
of the line ; but the truthfrd expression of the 
music is the result less of its being set on the 
accented part of the bar than of the rising 
inflexion upon the word, which gives it the 
character of a cry of anguish. That this is the 
case will be seen at once if C is substituted for 
F. The aocent is unchanged, but all the fiorce 
of the passage is gone. 

What has just been said leads naturally to the 
last point on which it is needful to touch — the 
great importance of attention to the accents and 
inflexions in translating the words of vocal music 
from one language to another. It is generally 
difficult, often quite impossible, to preserve them 
entirely; and this is the reason why no good 
music can ever produce its full effect when sung 
in a language other than that to which it was 
composed. Perhaps few better translations 
exist than that of the German text to which 
Mendelssohn composed his 'Elijah*; yet ev«n 
here passages may be quoted in which the 
composer's meaning is unavoidably sacrifioed, aa 
for example the following — 




So Oa mldi ^00 gans - cm H«nra ndiet. 
If with aa yoorhMrti ye tra ly seek me 

Here the different construction of the English 
and German languages made it impossible to 
preserve in the tran^tion the emphasis on the 
word ' mich * at the beginning of the second bar. 
The adapter was forced to substitute another 
accented word, and he has done so with much 
tact ; but the exact force of Mendelssohn's idea 
is lost. In this and many mmilar cases all that 
is possible is an approximation to the composer^s 
idea ; the more neariy this oan be attain^ the 
less the music will suffer. 

The word ' rhythm * is som etimes ina c cma fcely 
used as synonymous with accent. The fonncsr 
properly refers not to the beats within a bar but 
to the recuzrenoe of regular periods contaiiuxi|» 
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the same amnber of ban and iberefore of 
aecenU. [£. P.] 

ACCENTS. Certain intonations of the Toice 
used in reciting yarious portions of the litnigical 
services of the Church. The Eodeeiaftical 
Accent is the simplest portion of the ancient 
Plaixsono. Accents or marks, sometimes 
called pneumSt for the regulation of recitation 
and singing were in use among the andent 
Greeks and Helnews, and are stUl used in the 
synagogues of the Jews. They are the earliest 
forms of notes used in the Ciiristian Church, and 
it was not till the nth and 12th centuries that 
they began to be superseded by the more definite 
notation first invented by Guide Aretino, a 
Benedictine monk of Pomposa in Tuscany, 
about 1028. Accents may be regarded as the 
reduction, under musical laws, of the ordinary 
accents of spoken language, for the Avoidance 
of confusion and cacophony in the union of 
many voices ; as also for the better hearing of 
any sin^ voice, either in the open air, or in 
buildings too laige to be eaoly filled hy any one 
person reeiting in the perpetuJally changing tones 
of ordinary speech. Tbey may Also l^ cxm- 
sidered as the impersonal utterance of the lan- 
guage of corporate authority^ as distinguished 
ftom the oratorical emphasis of individual elo- 
cation. 

Predse direetimui are given, in the ritual 
books of the Chuieh, as to the accents to be used 
in the various porti<»is of the sacred offices and 
liturgy. Thus the Pnyer Accent or Cantus 
ColUetarum is either Ferial — an unintem^ted 
monotone, or Festal — ^a monotone with an occa- 
sional change of note as at (a), styled the jxtfius 
turn prtJieipale, and at (&) called the temi- 
pundum. The following ezamplee are taken 
from Guidetti^s 'Directoiium C^ori/ compiled 
in the i6th century under the direction of 
Palestrina (ed. 1624); the English version is 
fronMMbeck. 

I. The Ordinary Week-day Accent for Praters 
('Tonus orationum ferialis*V 
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IT 




.MoMifh oar Lonl 



OuMi 



2. The following Ferial Accent (Tonus feiialis) 
I used at the end of certain prayers. 




pw * • . (Isli * toa pgn • I - bob an^invi 



3. The Festival Accents for Prayers (' Tonus 
OTaiionnm festivus'). 

s For a resmuiflnnaiit ct theie. wWk • view to restors the proper 

* ThtlarrMeadie mftiev e e tathortKif gcOTapies r e p reee u ttheoM iapreioac]rortheftccentstheinielTei.ae«AppendixI.to'Accoinp«n7lnt 

bbek na«ae at the ante luune (■ and ♦) wfaicb annrerKl to the Hannoules to the Bier. T. Hehnoreli Brief Directory of PteintonR'. 

iaoK nd abort tbnea of lyllaUei in prorodr H and .4 : • mora pro- and for the nile of Uielr proper fomaOoB. eee the '8. Maikli CUat 

lwiiedei«Vid«iiMk||edl)9rthe4n«^UhM^urR} | £ook.'p.8L 

(c.) .C 



ptrDom-l-iiiimiMM 


• tram Je 


-•omChriMmnfl-n. 


omta- 


OA 




thioofth 
qm teen vMt 


Je • MM Chriet thine uQ-l/ 
iB mitt«U8pl-il-tai Sanp 


be.got 
-tl De 


• ten 




Son. vbo with 
per om-nUa ae 


Thee aDd the Ho . Ir 
• CO • la me'CO-Io-ram. 


Spl. 
A. mi 


rti 


<g g- <^"tf^ ^ <g. ^ i» » ^ "^ «» — •**— ■ 



Ihr-ethandrilfD-eth e • TV ooeOod, etc A • men. 

4. In the ancient Sarum use there was the 
£eJ1 of a perfect fifth, called the grave accent, 
at the close of a prayer, with a modification of 
the Amen, thus — 




per. etc fl • II • urn to • mn. A • 



5. There are also the accents for reciting the 
^oly Scriptures, viz. the Oantut or TVmus 
lectioudif or ordinary reading chant; the Tonus 
CapUuli for the office lessons; the Cantus 
Prophetarum or Prophetiae, for reading th^ 
Prophets or other books not Grospels or Epistles ; 
the Camtus Epistolof and EvangsLii for the 
Epistles and Grospels ; as well as other accents for 
special verses and responses, of great variety and 
beauty, which may be best learnt from the noted 
service-books themBelves. The following examples 
will show their general character. The responses 
are for the most part sung in unison — but some of 
them have been harmonised for several centuries, 
and such as are most known in the English Church 
are generally sung with vocal, and sometimes 
with oigan harmonies. These harmonies have, 
however, in too many cases, obscured the accents 
themselves, and destroyed their essential cha- 
racteristics. In Tallis*s well-known ' Beeponsee* 
the accents being given to the tenor are, in 
actual use, entii^ly lost in the accompanying 
treble.' 



(a) The Tonus Lectionis. 



Pe-tnie flvrn Jp-an -nei dlx • U rm.irf-oe In atm. 



At B - le . . . ve-ramee a • tt-qoki ac-oep -to-nmi ah e • li. 

(&) Tonus GapituUf Monotonic except at the 
dose. 
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1^ P« • o gn • • ti • ' a*. 

(c) The Accfmi of Interrogation. 

Yr ^ a t e9 . ra ' ^ H -* ^ ^ r s g ^ ^ 
Qui w . lui est Quid da • ma • bot 

(<2) The ron«» Frophetiae, 




diz - U Do 



■ nui ad Hoy - md, aCc 



ending on the reciting note ; and differing, in 
this respect only, from the Tonut Lectionis, 




(e) The Tonus Epittolae, Accent for the Epistle. 
Monotonic except that the Accent of Inter- 
rogation is used when a question is asked. 





The 


Tonu8 Evangelii, or 
Gospel 

^ "^ '^ ^ «, 


Accent for the 


*^— 


dix - 

-& — 


it Bl • mon Pe . tow 

-& « n ra 


■d 


1 

Jo . gum 


lUI 


quid 


er . go e - rit 


no • 


— — I 

biB...t 


[|^ gg>CTggffi>^^jtflg»gggg <g-^ ■g< [| 



Et Tl .tarn M - ter - 



nam pot* ■!• da - bU 



6. The Sarum use was in some parts of the ser- 
vice more varied than the Roman, as given above 
from Guidetti. But the general rules were not 
widely different, and, from a review of the whole 
subject, it may be stated briefly that there are 
some seven ecdesiastical accents, viz. (i) The 

monotonic ; (a) The semitonic 

(3) Themedial {fjj ^ g» [ | ; (4) The accent of 




• n • ti • o 
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ending with the fidl of a major sixth. It does not 
appear to be prescribed in any Gregorian Treatise 
or Directorium, but u well known to musical 
travellers, and is mentioned by Mendelssohn in 
his letter from Rome, 1831, to Zelter, on the 
music of the Holy Week ; (6) The interrogative, 



before explained ; (7) The acute 



used specially for monosyllabic and Hebrew 
words, when otherwise the medial accent would 
be employed. These, including the semiponc* 
turn, said with the addition of the punctum prin* 
cipale, and perhaps a few other varieties, con- 
stitute the first and simplest portion cf that 
voluminous Pluntuihe from which Marbeck se- 
lected the notes set to the Endish Prayer-book, 
and which was ordered by Queen Elizabeth^s 
famous Injunctions to be used in every part of 
the Divine Service of the Refonned Church of 
England. [T. H.] 

ACCIACCATURA, (ItaL from acciacare, to 
crush, to pound ; Ger. ZuaammenscJdag ; Fr. 
Pinei etouffi.) A now nearly obsolete deecaip- 
tion of ornament, available only on keyed instru- 
ments, in which an essential note of a melody is 
struck at the same moment with the note imme- 
diately below it, the latter being instantly re- 
leased, and the principal note sustained alone 
(Ex. i). It is generally indicated by a small 
note with an oblique stroke across the stem (Ex. 
a), or when used in chordfl by a line acroes the 
chord itself (Ex. 3). 




Its use is now confined exclusively to the 
organ, where it u of great service in giving^ the 
effect of an accent, or sforzando, to ei^er single 
notes or chords. 

The term Acciacatura is now veiy generally ap- 
plied to another closely allied form of ornament, 
the short appoggiatura (see that word). [F. T.] 

ACX^IDENTALS. The signs of chromatic 
alteration, employed in music to show that the 
notes to which they are applied have to be raised 
or lowered a semitone or a tone. They are five 
in number, the sharp {%) (Ft. ditse, Ger. Hreuz) 
and double sharp (x) (Fr. double di^se, Ger. 
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Loppdkreuz), which being placed before a note 
nuBe it reepectiyely a semitone or a tone ; the 
flnt (b) (Fr. bimol, Ger. Be) and double-flat (bb) 
(Fr. dovbU-himdl, Ger. Doppelbe), which cause 
the note to be lowered to the same extent ; and 
the natural (tp (Fr. hecarre, Ger. Quadrat), which 
is appUed to an already chromatically altered 
note in order to restore it to its original position. 
In modem music the sita^ns are placed at the 
beginning of the composition, immediately after 
the def, when they affect every note of the 
same name throughout the piece ; and they are 
also employed singly in the course of the piece, 
in which case they only affect the note to which 
they are applied and any succeeding note on the 
same line or space within the same bar. Strictly 
speaking, only those which occur in the course of 
a composition are accidentals, the sharps or flats 
placed after the def being known as the 
SiGNATUBB, but as their action is the same 
wherever placed it will not be necessary to make 
uiy distinction here. 

The invention of accidentals dates from the 
division of the scale into hezachords, an arrange- 
ment usually attributed to Guide d'Arezzo 
(A.D. 1025) but probably in reality of later 
date.^ These hexachords, of which there were 
seven, were short scales of six notes each, formed 
out dT a complete scale extending from G, the 
first line of the bass stave, to E, the fourth space 
of the treble, and commencing on each successive 
G, C, and F, excepting of course the highest C 
of all, which being the last note but. two> could 
not begin a hexachord. The chief characteristic 
of the hexadiord was that the semitone fell 
between the third and fourth notes; with the 
hexachords of G and C this was the case 
naturally, but in singing the hexachord of F 
it was round necessary to introduce a new B, 
half a tone lower thsA the original, in order 
that the semitone might fiJl in the right place. 
ThiB new note, the invention of which laid the 
foundation of all modem chromatic alterations, 
waa called B moUe (Fr. Bdmol, Ital. BemoUe, 
still In use), and the hexachord to which it 
belonged and the plainsong in which it occurred 
were termed respectively hexachordum moUe and 
eantus moUUy while the hexachord of G,. which 
retained the original B, was known as hexa- 
chordum durum, and the melody employing it as 
ctaUds durus. 

For the sake of distinction in writing (for 
xnodem notation was not yet invented, and 
masacal sounda were genendly expressed by 
letters), the unaltered higher B was written 
of a square form, after the fashion of a black 
letter b» ^^ which circumstance it received the 
name B quadratam (Fr. B4 quarre, Bi carrS, 
JtaL Be quadro, Ger. Quadrat, still in use), while 
the new lower B was written as a Roman b and 
called B rotundum (Fr. B rond, Ital. B rotondo). 
The square B, slightly altered in shape, has 
l>eooine the I] and £e round B the b of modem 

1 Oiddo tdinaelf nerv qwaki o( hexachorda In hU wrftbm bat on 
Cbe eoatnry mr» that there are teren loasda In the acale. Oea Fttii, 
- JHopaplilfa Unlranalk dee Muddeiii,' art. Goldo^ 
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music, and they have in course of time come to be 
applieid to all the other notes. The inconvenience, 
as it at that time appeared, of having two different 
kinds of B*s led l£e German musicians to intro- 
duce a new letter, H, which however, probably 
on account of its similarity of shape, was given to 
the square B, while the original designation of 
B was made over to the newly-invented round B. 
This distinction, anomalous as it is, remains in 
force in Grermany at the present day. 

The sign for chromatically raising a note, the 
sharp, is of later date, and u said to have been 
invented by Josquin de Free (1450-1521). It 
was originally written as a square B crossed out 
or cancelled, to show that the note to which it 
was applied was to be raised instead of lowered,' 
and was eddied B eanceUatum (latticed or can* 
celled B). ^ 

Modem music requires double transposition 
signs, which raise or lower the note a whole 
tone. These are the double flat, written bb, 
(or sometimes in old music a large b or a Greek 
fi), and the double sharp, written }^,ifc, #» or 
more commonly X . llie double sharp and 
double flat are never employed in the signature, 
and the only case in which the natural is so 
placed occurs when in the course of the com* 
position it becomes necessary to change the 
signature to one with fewer flats or sha^w, in 
order to avoid the use of too many acddentals. 
In this case the omitted sharps or flats are 
indicated in the new signature by naturab. The 
proper use of the natural is to annul the effect 
of an already used sharp or flat, and it has thus 
a double nature, since it can either raise or lower 
a note according as it is used to cancel a flat or 
a sharp. Some of the earlier composers appear 
to have objected to this ambiguity, and to obviate 
it they employed tiie natural to counteract a flat 
oqly, using me flat to express in all cases the 
lowering of a note, even when it had previously 
been sharpened : ^us 




This method of writing merely substitutes a 
greater equivocalness for a lees, and is only 
mentioned here as a &ct, the knowledge (^ 
which is necessary for the correct interpretation 
of some of the older compositions. 

After a double shaip or flat the cancelling 
signs are i]f and fab, whidi reduce the note to 
a single sharp or flat (for it very rarely happens 
that a double sharp or double flat is followed at 
once by a natural) ; for example — 



3 Some writer! contend th«t the tma cnm Unea of the aharp vera 
Intended to lepreaent the four commai of the chromatic aemitone, hot 
this appean to-be •.faodful doiTatlon, oompported bjr pnwC 

G 2 
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When » nota which is aharpened in th« 
sigDAture becomes altered in the course of the 
pomposition to a flat, or vice vers<h the alteration 
is sometimes expressed by the sign t}b or t|S, the 
object of the natural being to cancel the signature, 
while the following fiat or sharp indicates the 
further alteration, as in Schubert s ' Impromptu,' 
Op. 90, No. a, bars 4 and 164 ; this is, however, 
not usual, nor is it necessary, as a single sharp or 
fiat fully answers the purpose. (See Beethoven, 
Trio, op. 97, bar 35). 

Until about the beginning of the 17th century 
the aocidentals occurring during a composition 
were often not marked, the sinj^ers or players 
being supposed to be sufficiently educated to 
supply them for themselves. In the signature 
only the first flat, £b, was ever marked, and 
indeed we find numerous examples of a similar 
irregularity as late as Bach and Handel, who 
sometimes wrote in G minor with one fiat, in 
G minor with two, and so on. Thus Handel's 
Suite in £ containing the 'Harmonious Black* 
smith ' was originally written with three sharps, 
and is so published in Arnold's edition of 
Handel's works, No. 128; and the trio in ' Acis 
and Galatea,' * The flocks shall leave the moun- 
tains,' though in C minor, is written with two 
flats in the signature and the third marked 
throughout s^ an accidental. In the same way 
the sharp seventh in niinor compositions, although 
An essential note of the scale, is not placed in the 
signature, but is written as an acddentaL 

In French the chromatic alterations are ex- 
pressed by the words diese (sharp) and bdmol 
(fiat) affixed to the syllables by which the notes 
are usually called; for example, Eb is called 
mi-bimolj G| 8ol-die$e, etc. and in Italian the 
equivalents diesis and bemoUe are similarly 
employed, but in Grerman the raising of a note 
is expEessed by the syllable is and the lowering 
by es joined to the letter which represents the 
note, thus G| is called Gis, Gb Ges, and so on 
with all except Bb and B^ which have their 
own distinctive names of B and H. Some 
writers have lately used the syllable lies for Bb 
for the sake of uniformity, an amendment which 
appears to possess some advantages, though it 
would be more reasonable to restore to the 
present H its original name of B, and to em- 
ploy the syllables Bis and Bes for B sharp and 
B flat. [F. T.] 

ACCOMPANIMENT. This term is applied 
to any subsidiary pact or parts, whether vo(»I or 
instrumental, that are added to a melody, or to 
a musical composition in a greater number o^' 
parts, with a view to the enrichment of its 
general effect; and also, in the case of vocal 
compositions, to support and sustain the voices. 

An accompaniment may be either <Ad libi* 
turn' or ^Obligato.* It is said to be Ad libitum 
when, although capable of increasing the relief 
&nrl variety, it is yet not esfiential to the complete 
rendering of the music. It is said to be 
01)1^ t^to when, on the contrary, it forms an 
iatogral part of the composition. 

Among the earl'Odt specimens of instrumental 
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aooompanimeat that have desoeoded to us, may 
be mentioned the organ parts to some of the 
services and anthems by English ccHnposen of 
the middle of the i6th century. These consist 
for the most part of a condensation of the voice 
parts into two staves ; forming what would now 
be termed a ' short score.' lliese therefore are 
Ad libitum accompaniments. The following 
are the opening bars of 'Rejoyce in the Lorde 
allwayes,' by John Redfiird (afaoat 1543) :— ' 




Before ^>eaking of Obligato accompaniment 
it is necessary to notice the remarkable instm- 
mental versions of some of the early church 
services and anthems, as those by TaUis, Gibbons, 
Amner, etc. which are still to be met with in 
some of the old organ and other MS. musie 
books. These versions are so full of runs, trilk, 
beats, and matters of that kind, and are so 
opposed in feeling to the quiet solidity and sober 
dignity of the vocal parts, that even if written 
by the same hand, which is scarcely credible, 
it is impossible that the former can ever have 
been designed to be used as an accompaniment 
to the latter. For example, the instrumental 
passage corresponding with the vocal setting of 
the words ' Thine honourable, true, and only Son,' 
in the Te Deum of Tallis (died 1585) stands 
thus in the old copies in question :^ 




i ■'"« ii^i^ . J -^ 


tf f r 


S_^!L-^JiJ.:^_,^ \ 


i ^ ^-^ ^ 



while that of the phrase to the words ' Tlie noble 
army of martyrs praise Thee/ in the well- 
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^own Te D^om in F of Gibbons (1583-1625), 
appears in this «hape : — 



ACCOMPANIMENT; 



SI 




The headings or ' Indexing* of these versions 
ataaad as follows, and are very suggestive :— ' Tail's 
in D, oi^gan part varied* ; 'Te Deum« Mr.Tallis, 
with Variations for the Organ* ; 'Gibbcms in F, 
Morning, with Variations'; 'Te Deum, Mr.. 
Orlando Gibbons, in F fa ut, varied for the 
Organ*; and so forth. There is little doubt 
therefore that the versiona under notioe were not 
intended as acoompanimente at all, btit were 
variations or adaptations like the popular 'Tran- 
scriptions* of the present day, and made for 
separate use, that use being doubtless as volunta- 
ri^. This explanation of the matter receives 
ooniirmation &Y>m the fact that a eecond.old and 
more Intimate organ part of those services is 
also extant, for which no ostensible use would 
have existed, if not to accompany the voices. 
Compare the following extract from Gibbons's 
Te Deum (*The noble army of Martyrs') with 
the preceding.. 
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An early specimen of a ahorl piece of 'obligato* 
organ accompaniment is presented by the opening 
phrase of Orlando Gibbons^s Te Deum in. D 
mijior, which appears as follows :• — 




The early organ parts contained very few if 
any directions as to the amount of oi^gan tone to 
be used by way of aooon^Mtniment*. Indeed the 
organs were not ci4)able of affording much 
variety. Even the most complete instruments of 
Tallis s time, and for nearly a century afterwards, 
teem to have consisted only of a very limited 
'choir* and- 'great' or«uis, sometimes idso called 
'little* and 'great* from the. comparative size 
of the external separate cases that enclosed them ; 
and occasionally 'soft,* as in the preceding ex- 
tract, and 'loud* organs in reference to the com- 
parative strength of their tone. 

Other instruments were used besides the organ 
in the accompaniment of. churdi music. Dr. 
Rimbault, in the introduction. to 'A Collection 
of Anthems by Composers of the Madrigalian 
Era,* edited by him for the Musical Antiquarian 
Society in 1845,. distinctly states that 'all verse 
or so^ anthems anterior to the Restoration were 
accompanied with viols,, the organ being only 
used. in the full parts;* and the contents of the 
volume consist entirely of anthems that illustrate 
how this was done^. From, the first anthem in 
that collection, 'Blow out the trumpet,' by M. 
Este (about 1 600), the following example is taken 

-the five lower staves being instruments : — 




The resources for varied orgim accompaniment 
were somewhat extended in the 17th century 
through the introduction, by Father Smith and 
Renatus Harris, of a few stops, until then 
unknown in this country; and also by the 
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insertion of mi additional short manual OT;g;an 
called the Echo ; but no details have descended 
to us as to whether these new acquisitions were 
turned to much account. The organ accompani- 
ments had in fitct ceased to be written with the 
former fullness, and had gradually assumed simply 
an outline form. That result was the consequence 
of the discovery and gradual introduction of a 
system by whidi the harmonies were indicated 
by means of figure$, a short-hand method of 
writing which afterwards became well known by 
the name of Thorough Baa, The 'short-score* 
accompaniments — which had previously been 
generally written, and the counterparts of which 
are now invariably inserted beneath the vocal 
scores of the modem reprints of the old full 
services and anthems — were discontinued; and 
the scores of all choral movements published 
during the i8th and the commencement of the 
present centuiy, were for the most part furnished 
with a figured bass only by way of written 
accompaniment. The custom of indicating the 
harmonies of the accompaniment in outline, and 
leaving the performer to interpret them in any 
of the many various ways of which they were 
susceptible, was followed in secular music as 
well as in sacred ; and was observed Jtt least 
from the date of the publication of Purcell's 
'Orpheus Britannicuq,* in 1697, down to the 
time of the production of the English baHad 
operas towards the latter part of the last 
century. 

In committing to paper the accompaniments 
to the 'solos' and 'verses' of the anthems 
written during the period just indicated, a 
figured bass was genendly all that was associated 
with the voice part; but in the symphonies or 
'ritomels' a treble part was not luc^frequently 
supplied, usually in single notes only, for the 
right hand, and a figiored bass for the left 
Occasionally also a direction was given for the 
use of a particular organ register, or a com- 
bination of them ; as 'comet stop/ 'bassoon stop,* 
'trumpet or hautboy stop,* 'twe diapasons, left 
hand/ 'stop diapason and flute*; and in a few 
instances the particular manual to be used was 
named, as 'eccho,* 'swelling organ,* etc. 

Although the English organs had been so 
much improved in tiie volume and variety of 
their tone that the employment of other in- 
struments gradually fell into disuse, yet even the 
best of them were £ur from being in a state of 
convenient completeness. Until nearly the end 
of the 18th centuiT English organs were without 
pedals of any kind, and when these were added 
they were for fifty years made to the wrong 
compass. There was no independent pedal organ 
worthy of the name ; no sixteen-fieet stops on the 
manuab; the swell was of incomplete range; 
and mechanical means, in the shape of composition- 
pedals for changing the combination of stops 
were almost entirely unknown; so that the 
means for giving a good instrumental rendering 
of the sugf/esfed accompaniments to the English 
anthems really only dates back about thirty 
years. 
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The best mode of accompanying a single voice 
in compositions of the kind under consideration 
was fully illustrated by Handel in the slightly 
instrumented songs of his oratorios, combined 
with his own way of reducing his thorough-bass 
figuring of the same into musical sounds. Most 
musical readers will readily recall numy songs so 
scored. The tradition as to Handel's method 
of supplying the intermediate harmonies has been 
handed down to our own time in the following 
way. The late Sir George Smart, at the time of 
the Handd festival in Westminster Abbey in 
1784, was a* youthful chorister of the ChjEtpel 
Boyal of eight yean of age ; and it fell to his lot 
to turn over the leaves of the scores of the mjamc 
for Joah Bates, who, besides officiating as con- 
ductor, presided at the organ. In the songs 
Bates frequently supplied chords of two or 
three notes from the figures on a soft-toned 
unison-stop. The boy looked first at the book, 
then Jkt the conductor's fingers, and seemed 
somewhat puzzled, which being perceived by 
Bates, he said, 'my little fellow, you seem 
rather curious to discover my authority for the 
chords I have just been playing;* to which 
observation voung Smart cautiously replied, 
'well, I dont see the notes in the score;* 
whereupon Mr. Bates added, 'very tme, but 
Handel himself used constantly to supply the 
harmonies in precisely the same way I have 
just been doing, as I have myself frequently 
witnessed.* 

Acting en this tradition, received from the 
lips of the late Sir George Smart, the writer of 
the present article, when presiding occasionally, 
for many years, at the organ at the concerts 
given by Mr. Hullah*s Upper Singing Schools in 
St. Martin's Hall, fr^uently supplied a few- 
simple inner parts ; and as in after conversations 
with Mr. Hullah as well as with some of the 
leading instrumental artists of the orchestra, he 
learnt that the effect was good, he was led to 
conclude that such insertions were in accordance 
with Handel's intention. Acting on this con- 
viction he frequently applied Handel's perfect 
maimer of accompanying a sacred song, to anthem 
solos; for its exact representation was quite 
practicable on most new or modernised English 
organs. Of this fiict one short illustration must 
suffice. The introductory symphony to the alto 
solo by Dr. Boyce ( 1 7 10- 1 7 79) to the words beein* 
ning ' One thing have I desired of the Lord is, 
in the original, written in two parts only, namely, 
a solo for the right hand, and a moving bass in 
single notes for the left; no harmony bein^ 
given, nor even fig^es denoting any. By taking 
the melody on a solo stop, the bass on the pedals 
(sixteen feet) with the manual (eight feet) 
coupled, giving the bass in octaves, to represent 
the orchestral violoncellos and double basses, 
the left hand is left at liberty to supply inner 
harmony parts. These latter are printed in 
small notes in the next and all following examples. 
In this maimer a well-balanced and complete 
effect is secured, such as was not possible on any 
organ in England in Dr. Boyce's own day. 
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Pedal le/l.. with 
manual 9/1, coupUd, 




Notice may here be taken of a custom that 
has prevailed for many years in the manner of 
supplying the indicated harmonies to many of 
Handel's recitatives. Handel recognised two 
wholly distinct methods of sustaining the voice 
in such pieces. Sometime he supported it by 
means of an accompaniment chieSly for bow 
instruments; while at other times he provided 
only a skeleton score, as ah-eady described. In 
the four connected recitatives in the 'Messiah,* 
beginning with 'There were shepherds,' Handel 
alternated the two manners, employing each 
twice ; and Bach, in his * Matthew Passion 
Music,' makes the same distinction between the 
ordinajy recitatives and those of our Lord. It 
became the custom in England in the early part 
of the present caitmy to play the harmonies of 
the figured recititives not on a keyed instrument, 
but on a violoncello. When or under what cir- 
cumstances the substitution was made, it is not 
easy now to ascertain; but if it was part of 
Handel's design to treat the tone-quality of the 
smaller bow instruments as one of his sources of 
relief and musical contrast, as seems to have 
been the case, the use of a deeper toned instru- 
ment of the same kind in lieu of the organ 
would seem rather to have interfered with that 
design. It is not improbable that the custom 
may have taken its rise at some provincial music 
meeting, where either there was no organ, or 
where the orgam'st was not acquainted with the 
traditionary manner of accompanying ; and that 
some expert violoncellist in the orchestra at the 
time supplied the harmonies in the way that 
afterwards became the customary manner. 

But to continue our notice of the accompani- 
ments to the old anthem music. A prevalent 
custom with the 1 8th-centuiy composers was to 
write, by way of introductory symphony, a bass 
part of marked character, with a direction to the 
effect that it was to be plaved on the * loud organ, 
two diapasons, left hand ; and to indicate by 
figures a right-hand part, to be played on the 
* soft organ,' of course in close harmony. By 
playing such a baas on the pedals (sixteen feet) 
w^th the great manual coupled thereto, not only 
i» the bass part emiched by being played in 
octaves, but the two hands are left free for the 
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interpretation of the figures in fuller and more 
extended harmony. The following example of 
this form of accompaniment oociurs as the com- 
mencement of the bass solo to the words * Thou 
art about my path and about my bed, ' by Dr. Croft 
(1677 to 1727). 




Sometimes the symphony to a solo, if of an 
arioso character, can be very agreeably given 
out on a combination of stops, sounding the 
unison, octave, and sub-octave, of the notes 
pUyed, as the stopped diapason, flute, and bourdon 
on the great organ ; the pedal bass, as before 
consistii^ of a light- toned sixteen -feet stop 
with the manual coupled. Dr. Greene's (died 
1755) ^^ Bolo to the words 'Among the gods, 
there is none like Thee, O Lord,' is in a style 
that affords a favourable opportunity for this kind 
of organ treatment. 

GL Organ, Bourdon, Stopped 
Diapason and Flute, 
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The foregoing ezatnplee illnstrate th& nuumo* 
in which English anth^n vdIob and their sym- 
phonies, presenting » they do snoh varied 
outline, nuby be aocompAnied and filled npj^ But 
iA the choral parts of anthems equally appropriate 
instrumental effects can also frequently be in- 
troduced, by reason of the improvements that have 
been made in English organs within the last 
thirty years. The introduction of the tuha on 
a fourth manual has been an accession of great 
ilnportance in this respect. Take for illustration 
the chorus by Kent (i 700-1 776), *Thou, O 
Lord, art our Father, our Redeemer,* the 
climax of which is, in the original, rather 
awkwardly broken up into short fragmeaitary 
portions by rests, but which can now be 
appropriately and advantageously united by a 
few intermediate jubilant notes in some such 
manner as the following : — 
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Again, in Dr. Greene*s anthem, 'God is our 
hope and strength,* occurs a short chorus, 'O 
behold the works of the Lord,' which, after a 
short trio, is repeated, in precisely the same 
form as that in which it previously appears. 
AocOTding to the modem rules of musical con- 
struction and development it would be considered 
desirable to add some fresh feature on the repe- 
tition, to enhance the effect. This can now be 
supplied in this way, or in some other analogous 
to it. 

Great Organ, with Double Diapat&n. 




The orgajx part to Dr. Arnold's collection of 
Cathedral Music, publi^ed in 1790, consists 
chiefly of treble and bass, with figures ; so 
does that to the Cathedral Music of iSr. Dupuis, 
printed a few years later. Vincent Novello^s 
organ part to Dr. Boyce*s Cathedral Music, 
issued about five-and-twenty years ago, on the 
contrary, was arranged almost as exclusively in 
'short score.* Thus after a period of three 
centuries, and after experiment and much ex- 
perience, oi*gran accompaniments, in the case of 
full choral pieces, came to be written down on 
precisely the same principle on which they were 
prepared at the commencement of that period. 

Illustrations showing the way of interpreting 
figtired basses could be continued to almost any 
extent, but those already given will probably be 
sufficient to indicate what may be done in the 
way of accompaniment, when the organ will 
permit, and when the effects of the modem 
orchestra are allowed to exercise some influence. 

Chants frequently offer much opportunity for 
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Tariety and relief in the way of aoo^mpoEiiimdnt. 
The ao-called Gregorian chuita being originallj 
written without harmonj — at any rate in the 
modem acceptation of the term — the aocompanyist 
is left at liberty to supply such as his taste and 
Busieal resources suggest. The English chants, 
on the other hand, were written with Tocal har- 
mony finom the first ; and to them much agreeable 
chai^fe can be imparted either by altering the 
position of the luumonies, or by forming fresh 
melodic figures on the original harmonic pro- 
gressions. When sung in unison, as is now 
not unfrequently the case, wholly fi^sh harmonies 
can be supplied to the English chants, as in the 
case of the Gregorian. l>eated in this manner 
ihej are as susceptible of great Tariety and 
agreeable contrast as are the older chants. 

In accompanying English psalm tunes it is 
vsual to make use of somewhat fuller harmony 
than that which is represented by the four 
written Yoice-parts. The rules of musical com- 
position, as well as one*s own musical instinct, 
frequently require that certain notes, when 
combined with others in a particular manner, 
should be followed by oihere in certain fixed 
progressions; and these progressions, so naturaL 
and good in themselves, occasionally lead to a 
snooeeding chord or choids being presented in 
'incomplete harmony' in the four Tocal parts. 
In such cases it is the custom for the ac- 
oompanyist to supply the omitted elements of ihe 
harmony ; a process known by the term * filling 
in«' Mendelssohn's Organ Sonatas, Nos. 5 and 
6, each of which opens with a chorale, afford 
good examples of how the usualparts may be 
supplementidd with advantaffe. The incomplete 
hflfmonies are to be met with most firequently in 
the last one or two chords of the clauses of a tune ; 
the omitted note being generally the interval of 
a fifth above the bass note of the last chord ; 
which harmony note, as essential to its conrect 
introduction, sometimes requires the octave to the 
prsceding bass note to be introduced, as at the 
end of the third clause of the example below ; or 
to be retained if already present^ as at the end of 
the fonfth clause. An aooompanimebt which is 
to direct and sustain the voices of a congrega- 
tion should be marked and decided in character, 
without being disjointed or broken. This oom- 
Innation of distinctxiess with continuity is greatly 
influenced by the manner in which the repetition 
notes are treated. Repetition notes appear with 
greater or less frequency in one ur other of the 
vocal parts of nearly all psalm tunes, as exhibited 
in the example below. Those that occur in the 
melody should not be combined, but on the 
contrary should generally speaking be repeated 
with great distinctness. As such notes present no 
melodic movement, but only rhythmic progress, 
oongiegatioas have on that account a tendency 
t6 vait to hear the step from a note to its 
iteration announced before they proceed ; so 
that if the repetition note be not clearly defined, 
hesitation among the voices is apt to arise, and 
the strict time is lost. The following example 
will sound very tame and undecided if all the 
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i^petition notes at the commelicement of the first 
and second clauses be held on. 

A very little will suflBce to steady and con- 
nect the organ tone ; a single note frequently 
being auflScient for the purpose, and that even 
in an inner part, as indicated by the binds in the 
following example. A repetition note in the 
bass pMt may freely be iterated on the pedal, 
particularly if there should be a tendency among 
the voic^ to drag or proceed with indecisioa. 
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The important subject of additional accompani- 
ments to works already possessing orchestral 
parts, with the view of supplying the want of an 
organ, or obtaining the increased effects of the 
modem orchestra, is treated under the head of 
Additional Acoompaitikents. [E. J. H.] 

ACCORDION (Ger. Handharmonika, also 
ZiehhanhonUca), A portable instrument of the 
free-reed species, invented at Vienna by Damian, 
ill the year 1829. It consists of a small pait of 
hand-bellows, to one side of which is affixed a 
key-board, containing, aooording to the size of 
the instrument, from five to fifty keys. These 
keys open valves admitting the wind to metal 
reeds, the latter being so arranged that each 
key sounds two notes, the one in expanding, the 
other in compressing the bellows. The right 
hand is placed over the key-board, while the left 
works the bellows, on the lower side of which 
are usuallv to be found two keys which admit 
wind to otner reeds furnishing a simple harmony 
— mostly the chords of the tonic and dominant. 
It will be seen that the capabilities of the in- 
strument are extremely limited, as it can only 
be played in one kejr, and even in that one 
imperfectly; it is, in fact, but little more than 
a toy. It was originally an extension of the 
'mouth-harmonica* — a toy constructed on a 
similar principle, in which the reeds were set 
in vibration by blowing through holes with the 
mouth, instead of by a key-board. This latter in- 
strument is also known as the Molina. [£. P.] 
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ACIS AND GALATEA. A 'masque,' 
or *serenata,' or 'pastoral opera,* composed by 
Handel at Camions, probably in 1720 (date is 
wanting on autograph) ; and performed there 
probably in 1 72 1 . Words by Gay, with additions 
by Pope, Hughes, and Dryden. Re-scored by 
Mozart for Van Swieten, Nov. 1788. Put on 
the stage at Drury Lane by Macready, Feb. 5, 
1842. — *Aci, Galatea, ePolifemo,' an entirely dif- 
ferent work, was composed in Italy in 1708-9. 

ACT. A section of a drama having a complete- 
ness and often a climax of its own. Though the 
word Act has no representative in Greek, the 
division indicated by it was not unknown to the 
ancient theatre, where the intervention of the 
chorus stopped the action as completely as the 
fall of the curtain in the modem. The ' Plutus * 
of Aristophanes, the earliest Greek play from 
which the chorus was extruded, has come down 
to us without breaks or divisions of any kind ; 
practically, therefore, it is ' in one act.* Whether 
the earlier essays of Roman dramatists were 
divided into acts by themselves is uncertain. 
The canon of Horace, that a drama should con- 
sist of neither more or less than five acts (' Epist. 
ad Pisones,* 189), was doubtless drawn from pre- 
vious experience and practice. 

The number of acts into which the modem 
drama is divided, though of course largely de- 
pendent on the subject, is governed by many 
considerations unknown to the ancient, in which 
'the unities* of place as well as of time and 
action was strictly observed. With us the locality 
generally changes with each act, frequently ¥ath 
each scene. For this change the convenience of 
the mechanist and even of the scene-shifter has 
to be consulted. In the musical drama other 
considerations beside these add to the difficulties 
of laying out the action; such as variety and 
contrast of musical effect, »nd the physical capa- 
bilities of the performers, whose vocal exertions 
must not be continued too long without interrup- 
tion. It is not surprising therefore that operas, 
even of the same cbiss, present examples of every 
kind of division. French 'grand op&ra* consists 
still generally, as in the days when Quinault and 
Lully worked together, of five acts; French 
' opera comique * of three, and often one only. 
The Italians and Germans have adopted every 
number of acts, perhaps most often three. In 
performance the division into acts made by the 
author or composer is frequently changed. 
Mozart*s 'Nozze di Figaro,* originally in four 
acts, is now generally played in two ; and Mey- 
erbeer's ' Huguenots,* originally in five, in four. 

The curtain let down between the acts of a 
drama is called in the theatre ' the act drop.' 

Handel (Schoelcher, 288, etc.) applies the word 
to oratorios, and it is used by J. S. Bach in a 
manner probably unique. He heads his cantata 
'Grottes Zeit ist das allerbeste Zeit* with the 
words 'Actus Tragicus.* It is what would be called 
among ourselves a funeral anthem. [J. H.] 

ACTION (Fr. Le Mecaniqne; Ital, Mecanica ; 
Ger. Mechanismus, Mechanik), the mechanical 
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contrivance by means of which the impulse of 
the player's finger is transmitted to the strings 
of a pianoforte, to the metal tongue (free reed) 
of a harmonium, or by the finger or foot to the 
colunm of air in an organ-pipe. In the harp the 
action, governed by the player's foot upon tLe 
pedals, effects a change of key of a somitone or 
whole tone at wilL In the pianoforte the action 
assumes special importance from the capability 
this instrument has to express gradations of tone ; 
and as the player's performance can never be 
quite consciously controlled — more or less of it 
being automatic — we are, through the faithful 
correspondence of the action with the touch, 
placed in direct relation with the very individ- 
uality of the player. It is this blending of con- 
scious and unconscious expression of which the 
pianoforte action is the medium that produces 
upon us the artistic impression. There have 
been important variations in the construction of 
pianoforte actions that have had even geogra- 
phical definition, as the English, the German 
action, or have been named from structural dif- 
ference, as the grasshopper, the check, the repe- 
tition action. In the organ and harmonium, as 
in the old harpsichord and spinet, the action 
bears a less important part, since the degree of 
loudness or softness of tone in those instruments 
is not affected by the touch. For history and 
description of the different actions see Clavi- 
chord, Harmonium, Harp, Harpsichord, Or- 
gan, and Pianoforte. [A. J. H.] 

ACTJTENESS. A musical sound is said to be 
more acute as the vibrations which produce it are 
more rapid. It is said to be more grave as the 
vibrations are slower. Thus of the two notes 



and 



the former of which is produced by 5 1 2 vibrations 
per second, and the latter by 256, the former is 
called the more acute, the latter Uie more grave. 
The application of these terms is not easy to 
account for. 'Acute* means sharp in the sense 
of a pointed or cutting instrument, and 'grave' 
means heavy ; but there is no direct connection, 
between the impression produced by rapid vibra- 
tions on the ear and a sharp edge, nor between, 
the effect of slow vibrations and the force of 
gravitation; neither are these terms consistent, 
for one is not the antithesis to the other. To be 
correct, either the slow vibration-sound should bo 
called 'blunt,* or the quick one 'b'ght.* The 
terms however are as old as the Greeks, for we 
find them applied in the same way by Aristides 
Quintilianus, who uses 6(v$ to denote the quick 
vibrating sounds, and 0apv$ to denote the slow^ 
ones, and they have been transmitted through the 
Latin a4xr and gravis down to our day. Other 
figurative terms are similarly applied. ' Sharp,* 
for example, is clearly synonymous with ' acute,* 
both in derivation and application; but 'flat* 
has no analogy with grave or heavy. It is a 
more correct antithesis to acute or sharp, for 
one can f&acy a blunt edge to l)e in some degree 
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flattened, and a blunt needle wonid, under the 
microscope, undoubtedly show a flat surface at 
its end. 

There are however two other words still more 
generally used. These are 'high* and 'low* ; the 
former denoting greater, the latter less, rapidity 
of vibration. lie application of these is the 
most puzzling of all, as there is no imaginable 
connection between any number of vibrations per 
second, and any degree of elevation above the 
earth^s surfitce. It is very customary to use 
the figure of elevation to express an idea of 
magnitude or superiority, as tiigh prices, hi^ 
pressure, elevation of ohaEaoter, and so on ; 
«iid if tlie yibnikm^aumhen ccnrrespondlng to 
any note had been a matter of general know- 
ledge in early ages, we might have assumed that 
the terms had been chosen on this principle. 
But the vibration-numbers are quite a modem 
discovery, not even yet generally believed in by 
practical men : and imfortunately such relations of 
sound as do address themselves to the eye point 
entirely the other way ; for, as already stated, the 
grave sounds convey most strongly the idea of 
magnitude, and therefore by analogy these ought 
to have been called high rather thui low. 

The ancients appear to have imagined that the 
acute sounds of the voice were produced from 
the higher parts of the throat, and the grave ones 
from lower parts.^ And this has been supposed 
by some writers to have been the origin of the 
terms ; but the idea is incorrect and &r-fetched, 
and can hardly be considered a justification. 

As soon as anything approaching the form of 
musical notation by the position of marks or 
points came into use, the terms high and low were 
naturally seized upon to guide such positions. 
Thus our musical notation has come into being, 
and thus the connection between high notes and 
qmck vibrations has become so fij*mly implanted 
in our minds, that it is exceedingly difficult 
to bring ourselves to the appreciation of the 
truth l£at the connexion is only imaginary, 
and has no foundation in the natural fitness of 
things. [W. P.] 

ADAGIETTO (Ital., diminutive of Adagio). 
(i) a short adagio (e.g. Baff*s Suite in C). (2) 
As a time indication, somewhat less slow than 
adagio. 

ADAGIO (ItaL ad agio, 'at ease,' 'leisurely'). 
(i) A time-indication. It is unfortunate that 
great differences of opinion prevail among mu- 
sicians as to the comparative speed of the terms 
used to denote slow time. According to the older 
authorities adagio was the slowest of all time, 
then came grave, and then largo. This is the 
order g-iven by Clementi. In some more modem 
works however, largo is the slowest, grave being 
second and adagio third; while others again 
give the order tiius—grave, adagio, largo. It 
is therefore impossible to give any absolute rule 
on the subject; it will be sufficient to define 
adagio in general terms as 'very slow.' The exact 

1 8e9 pivMge from AdstldM Qnintiaianas, quoted In Smiths Har- 
BMinia,. p. 2. 
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pace at which any particular piece of music thus 
designated is to be taken will either be indicated 
by the metronome, or, if this has not been done, 
can be for the most part determined with 
sufficient accuracy from the character of the 
music itselt (2) The word is used as the name 
of a piece of music, either an independent piece 
(as in the case of Mozart's Adagio in B minor for 
piano, or Schubert's posthumous Adagio in £), 
or as one of the movements of a symphony, 
quartett, sonata^ etc. When thus employed, the 
word not only «hows that the music is in very 
slow time, but also indicates its general character. 
This is mostly of a soft, tender, elegiac tone, as 
distinguished from the largo, in which (as the 
name implies) there is more breadth and dignity. 
The adagio also is generally of a more florid 
character, and contains more embellishments 
and figurated passages than the largo. The 
distinction between me two will be clearly seen 
by comparing the adagios in Beethoven's sonatas, 
op. 2, Nos. I, 3, and op. 13, with his largos in the 
sonatas op. 2, No. 2 and op. 7. (3) It was 
formerly used as a general term for a slow move- 
ment — *No modem has been heard to play an 
Adagio with greater taste and feeling than Abel.' 
Thus in the autograph of Haydn's Symphony in 
D (Salomon, No. 6 ), at the end of the first move- 
ment, we find ' Segue Adagio/ though the next 
movement is an Andante. [E. P.] 

ADAM, Adolphe Charlks, bom in Paris 
July 24, 1803, was the son of Louis Adam, a 
well -known musician and pianoforte -player 
at the Conservatoire. Although thus intimately 
connected with the art of music he strenuously 
resisted the early and strong desire of his son 
to follow the same calling. Adolphe was sent to 
an ordinary day-school and was refused all musical 
instruction, which he himself tried to supplv by 
private studies, carried on in secret and without 
guidance or encouragement. This struggle be- 
tween fiskther and son lasted for a long time. At 
last the quiet persistence of the young man over- 
came the prejudices of paternal obstinacy. In 
his sixteenth year he was allowed to enter the 
Conservatoire, but only as an amateur, and on 
condition of his promising solemnly never to 
write for the stage, an engagement naturally 
disregarded by him at a later period. His first 
master was Benoist, and his instrument the 
organ, a choice truly surprising in the future 
composer of 'La jolie fille de Gand' and 'Le 
Postilion de Longjumeau.' His relations however 
to the 'queen of instruments' were by no means 
of an elevated or even lasting kind. Unabashed 
by the great traditions of Frescobaldi, Bach, or 
Handel, he began to thmm little tunes of his 
own on the organ, which however he soon 
abandoned for its miniature counterpart the har- 
monium. Adam's first success indeed was due to 
his clever improvisations on that instrument in 
fashionable drawing-rooms. It was perhaps owing 
to his want of early training that even at a more 
advanced period he was unable to read music at 
sight. The way in which he at last acquired the 
sense of intuitive hearing, so indispensable for 
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the musical composer, is pleasantly described by 
Adam himself in the autobiographical sketch of 
his life. ' Soon after my admission to the Con- 
servatoire,* he says, 'I was asked by a school- 
fellow older than myself^ to give a lesson at his 
solfeggio class, he beix^ otherwise engaged. I 
went to take his place with sublime s^-assertion, 
and although totally unable to read a ballad I 
somehow managed to acquit myself creditably, so 
creditably ind^ that another nlfeggio class was 
assigned to me. Thus I learnt reading music 
by teaching others how to do it.* We are also 
told of his studying counterpoint under Eler 
and Reicha, which however, to judge by the 
results, cannot have amounted to much. The 
only master to whom Adam owed not only 
an advance of his musical knowledge but to 
some extent the insight into his own talent, was 
that most sweet and most brilliant star of modem 
French opera, Boieldieu. He had been appointed 
professor of composition at the Conservatoire in 
1 821, and Adam was amongst his first and most 
favourite pupils. The intimacy which soon sprang 
up between the teacher and the taught has been 
pleasantly described by Adam in his posthumous 
little volume ' Demiers souvenirs d*un muricien.* 
It was owing to this friendship that Adam was 
able to connect his name with a work vastly 
superior to his own powers, Boieldieu*s 'Dame 
Blanche,* of which he oomposed or rather com- 
bined the overture. By Boieldieu*s advice and 
example also our composer*8 talent was led to 
its most congenial sphere of action, the comic 
opera. Adam's first connections wiUi the stage 
were of the humblest kind. In order to acquire 
theatrical experience he is said to have aocq>ted 
the i^pointment of supernumerary triangle at 
the Gynmase, from whicm post he soon advanced 
to that of aocompanyist at the same theatre. 
His first independent attempt at dramatic com- 
position was the one-act operetta of 'Pieire et 
Catherine,* brought out at the Op^ra Comique in 
1829. It was followed the next year by the 
three^act opera 'Danilowa.* Both were fiavour- 
ftbly received, and, encouraged by his success, 
Adam began to compose a nimiber of operatic 
works with a rapidity and ease of productiveness 
frequently &tal to his higher aspirations. We 
subjoin a list of the more important of these 
works, with the dates of their firat performances : 
'Le Chalet,* {834 ; 'Le Postilion de Longjumeau,* 
1^35 (Adam*s best and most successful work) ; 
'Le Brasseur de Preston,* 1838; ' Le Roi d* 
Yvetot,* 1842; 'Cagliostro,' 1844; 'Richard en 
Palestine,* same year ; also the ballets of ' Faust,* 
1832 (written for London); 'La jolie fille de 
Gand,* 1839 ; and 'Giselle,* 1841. Our remarks 
on the remaining facts of Adam*s biography can 
be condensed into few words. In 1847 he started, 
at his own expense and responsibility, a new 
operatic theatre called Th^tre National, and 
destined to bring the works of young aspiring 
composers before the public. These laudable 
efforts were interrupted by the outUeak of the 
Revolution in the February of the ensuing year. 

1 Hol^, tlie conpoBcr of tba ' JuIts.' 
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The theatre had to dose, Adam having sunk in 
the raiterprise all his earnings, and having more- 
over incurred a considerable debt, to discharge 
which he henceforth, like Sir Walter Soott, con- 
sidered the chief task of his life. This task he 
accomplished in the course of five years, during 
which time, besides producing several operas, he 
occupied himself in writing criticisms and /mil' 
leiont for the newspapers. His contributions to 
the 'Constitutionel,* 'Assonbl^ Nationale,* and 
'Gazette Musicale,* were much i^ipreciatod by 
the publia Although a critic he succeeded ia 
makmg no enemies. Some of his sketches, since 
collected, are amusing and well though not bril- 
liantly written. In 1844 he was elected Member 
of the Institute ; in 1849 Professor of Compodtioik 
at the Conservatoire. He died suddenly m 1856. 
His reputation during his lifetime was not limited 
to his own country. He wrote operas and ballAdB 
for London, Berlin, and St. Petersburg, which 
capitals he also visited personally. His deserv- 
edly most popular opera, as we said before, is the 
'Postilion de Longfumeau,' still frequently 
performed in France and Grennany. In tbe 
latter country it owes its lasting success chiefly 
to the astonishing vocal feats <h Herr WachteC 
whose own life seems strangely foreshadowed by 
the skilful and amusing libretto. 

Adam attempted three kinds of dramatic 
composition^ viz. the grand opera, in which he 
utterly failed, the ballet, in whidi he produced 
some of the most charming melodies chorea- 
graphio music has to show, and the comic opera*, 
the one and only real domain of his talent. As 
the most successful of his works in these -n* 
q>ective brandies of art we mention 'Richard 
en Palestine,.* 'Giselle,* and the 'Postilion de 
Longjumeau.* Adam*s position in the history of 
music, and mose especially of comic opera, may 
be briefly descabed as that of the successor 
and imitator of Boieldieu. His early style 10 
essentially founded on the works of that master. 
With him ha shares,, although in a lesser degree^ 
the flowing nMlodioasaess and rhythminri piquancy 
of his style,, the precision of declamatory phrasing^ 
and the charming effeets of a graceftu though 
sketchy instrumentation. When inspired by th« 
sweet simplicity of the French popular song, 
Adam has occasionally effects of tenderest pathos ; 
in other places, as for instance in the duet 
between the tenrified accomplices in the last act 
of the 'Postilion,* his rollicking humour ^owb 
to great advantage. At the dame time it cannot 
be denied that his works mark the decline of 
French national art. His melodies are frequently 
trivial to absolute vulgarity ; the structure of his 
concerted pieces is of the flimsiest kind ; dance- 
rhythms prevail to an immoderate extent: all 
tlus no lees than the choice oihcuardi subjects 
seems to indicate the gradual decline from the 
serene heights of Boieldieu*s humour to the miry 
slough which has swamped that sweetest growth 
of French national art, the comic opera, and 
the murky surfiice of which reflects the features 
of Beethoven's countryman, Jacques Offenbach. 
It is a fisu!t of ominous significance that Adam 
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legarded with intfireBt, and gave Ida jonnuJistie 
aid to, the theatrical creation of that enterprising 
eompoaer— the 'Bouffee Parisieng/ [F. H.] 

ADAM, Louis, bom at Miettershelz in 
Alaaoe, 1758, died in Paris 1848; a pianist 
of the first rank; appeared in Paris when only 
seventeen as the composer of two symphonies- 
conoertantes for the harp, piano, and yiolin, the 
first of their kind, which were performed at the 
Concerts Spirituels. Having acquired a reputation 
for teaching, in 1797 he was appointed professor 
at the Conservatoire, a post he retained forty- 
five years, training many eminent pupils, of 
whom the most celebrated are Kalkbrenner, 
Harold, fiftther and son, Chaulieu, Henri le Moine, 
and Mme. Benaud d* Allen, and l&st, though 
not least, his own more &mou8 son, Adolphe 
Charles. 

Adam was a remarkable example of what may 
be done by self-culture, as he had scarcely any 
professional training, and not only taught him- 
self the harp and violin, and the art of com- 
position, but formed his excellent style as a 
pianist by careful study of the works of the 
Bachs, Handel, Scarlatti, Schobert, and later 
of Clementi and Mozart. His * M^thode de 
doigt^* (Paris, 1798) and 'M^thode Nouvelle 
pour le Piano* (iSioa), have passed through many 
editions, [M. C. C] 

ADAMBERGER, Valentin. Sin^^er, bom 
at Munich July 6, 1743. Remarkable for his 
^lendid tenor voice and admirable method. He 
was taught singing by Valesi, and at his instance 
went to Italy, where he met with great success 
under the Italianised name of Adamonti. He 
was recalled to Vienna by the Emperor Joseph, 
and made his first i^pearance in German opera 
at the Hof-und-National-Theater there on Aug. 
21, 1 780. In the interim however he had visited 
hoodon, where he sang in Sacchini*s 'Creso' at 
the King^s Theatre in 1 777. In 1 789 he entered 
the Imperial Chapel. Later in life he became 
renowned as a teacher of singing. It was for 
him that Mosart oomposed the part of B^monte 
in the 'Seraglio,* as well as the fine airs 'Per 
pietk,* 'Aura che intomo,* and 'A te, fra tante 
affamii' (Davidde Penitente). He also appeared 
in the 'Schauspiel-Director' of the same master. 
In 1782 he married Anna Maria, daughter of 
Jacquet the actor, herself a noted actress. She 
died 1804. His daughter Antoine, also a player, 
a woman of mueh taloit and amiability, was 
betrothed to Komer the poet,, but their union 
was prevented by his deatn in action, Aug. 26, 
1813, aftor which, 18 17, she married Jos. Ameth, 
trustee to the imperiaJ cabinet of antiquities. 
F^tis and others give Adamberger*s name Joseph, 
and his death as on June 7, 1803 — both incorrect. 
He died in Vienna, Aug. 24, 1804, aged sixty-one. 
Mozart's letters contun frequent references to 
him, and always of an affectionate and intimate 
character. Through all the difficulties and vi- 
ciaiitudeB of theatrical life, nothing occurred to 
interrupt their intercourse, though evidence is 
not wanting that Adamberger's temper was none 
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of the best, Mosart took Ids advioe on musical 
matters, and on one occasion names him as a man 
' of whom Germany may well be proud.* [C. F. P. ] 

ADAMI DA BOI^ENA, Andbba. Bom 
at Bolsena, 1663. On the recommendation 
of Cardinal Ottoboni (Corelli's patron) he was 
appointed master of the Pope's chapel, and 
acting professor of music. While in this post 
Adami wrote ' Oseervaricmi per ben regolar^ il 
Core dei Canton della Capella Ponteficia,* etc., 
(Rome, 1711), which is in reality a history of 
the Papal chapel, with twelve portraits and 
memoirs of the (nincipal singers. He die<J, 
July 23, 1743, much esteemed both as a oian 
and a muaidiyi. [C. F. P.] 

ADAMS, Thomas, was bom Sept. 5. 1785. 
He commenced the study of music, under Dr. 
Busby, at eleven years of age. In 1802 he ob- 
tained the appointment of organist of Carlisle 
Chapel, Lambeth, which he held until 181 4, in. 
which year (on March 22) he was elected, after 
a competition in playing with twenty- eight other 
candidates, organist of the church of St. Paul's, 
Deptford. On the erection of the churdi of St. 
George, Camberwell, in 1824, Adams was chosen 
as its oiganist, and on the opening of the church 
(March 26, 1 8 24), an anthem for five voices, ' how 
amiable are Thy dwellings,* composed by him for 
the oocaAon, was performed. In 1833 he was ap- 
pointed oiganist of the then newly re-built church 
of St. Dunstanin-the West, Fleet Street, which 
post he held, conjointly with that of Camber- 
well, until his deatii. From their commencement 
Adams for many years superintended the annual 
evening performances on the Apollonioon, a large 
chamber-oi^gan of peculiar construction (containing 
both keys and bairels), and of great power, built by 
Flight and Robson, and first exhibited by them 
at their manu&ctory in St. Martin's I^uie in 
181 7. Far a period o{ upwards of a quarter of a 
century Adazns occupied a very prominent posi- 
tion as a performer on the organ. Excelling in 
both the strict and free styles, he possessed a 
remarkable facnlty for extemporising. His se»- 
vices were in constant requisition by the organ- 
builders to exhibit the qualities of their newly 
built oigans, prior to their removal from the 
factories to their places of destination. On such 
occasions the fiictories were crowded by pro- 
fessors and amateurs, anxious of witnessing the 
performances, and Adams played from ten to 
twelve pieces of the most varied kind, including 
two or three extemporaneous efl^ons, not only 
with great effect, but often with remarkable ex- 
hibition of contrapuntal skill, and in a manner 
which enraptured his hearers. Even in so small 
a field as the interludes then customary between 
the verses of a psalm tune, he would exhibit this 
talent to an extraordinary degree. Adams was a 
composer for, as well as a performer on, his instru- 
ment. He published many organ pieces, fugues, 
and voluntaries, besides nine^ interludes, and 
several variations on p<^ulaar themes. He also 
published numerous variations for the piano- 
forte, and many vocal pieces^ consisting of short 
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anthems, hynms, and sacred songs. Besides his 
published works, Adams composed several other 
pieces of various descriptions, which yet remain 
in manuscript. He died Sept. 15, 1858. His 
youngest son, Edgar Adams, follows the pro- 
fession of his father, and holds the appointment 
of oiganist of the church of St. Lawrence, Jewry, 
near Guildhall. [W. H. H.] 

ADCOCE, James, a native of Eton, Bucks, 
was bom in 1 778. In 1 786 he became a chorister 
in St. George*s Chapel, Windsor, under William 
Webb (and afterwards under Dr. Aylward), and 
in Eton College Chapel under William Sex- 
ton. In 1 797 he was appointed lay clerk in St. 
Greorge*s Chapel, and in 1 799 obtained a similar 
appointment at Eton. He soon afterwards re- 
signed those places and went to Cambridge, 
where he was admitted a member of the choirs 
of Trinity, St. John's, and King's Colleges. He 
afterwards became master of the choristers of 
King's College. He died April 30, i860. Ad- 
cock published several glees of his own compo- 
sition, and 'The Rudiments of Singing,* with 
about thirty solfeggi to assist persons wishing 
to sing at sight. LW. H. H.J 

ADDISON, John, the son of an ingenious 
village mechanic, at an early age displayed a 
taste for music, and learned to play upon several 
instruments. Having, about 1 793, married Miss 
Willems, a niece of Reinhold, the bass singer, a 
lady possessed of a fine voice and considerable 
taste, he conceived the idea of pursuing music as 
a profession. Soon after her marriage Mrs. Ad- 
dison made a successful appearance at Vauzhall 
Gardens. Addison then went with his wife to 
Liverpool, where he entered on his professional 
career as a performer on the double bMs, an in- 
strument to which, as an orchestral player, he 
afterwards confined himself. From Liverpool they 
went to Dublin, where Addison soon became 
director of the amateur orchestra of the private 
theatre, and, from having to arrange the music, 
improved himself in composition. After fulfilling 
other engagements in Liverpool and Dublin, Mr. 
and Mrs. Addison came to London, where, on 
Sept. 17, 1796, the latter appeared at Covent 
Griuden Theatre as Hosetta in *Love in a Vil- 
lage,* and afterwards performed other characters. 
In 1797 they went to Bath, where Mrs. Addison 
studied under Rauzzini. After a three years' 
engagement in Dublin, they proceeded to Man- 
chester, where Addison was induced to abandon 
the musical profession and embark in the cotton 
manufacture. In this, however, he was unsuc- 
cessful, and soon resumed his profession. After 
a brief sojourn in the provinces he returned to 
London, and engaged with Michael Kelly as ma- 
nager of his music business. He was also en- 
gaged at the Italian Opera and the Ancient and 
vocal Concerts as a double bass player. In 1 805 
he made himself known as a composer, by the 
music to Skeffington's 'Sleeping Beauty.' He 
afterwards composed several pieces for the Ly- 
ceum, and composed and adapted others for Covent 
Garden Theatre. On March 3, 181 5, a short 
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sacred musical drama entitled 'Elijah raisiz^ 
the Widow's Son,' adapted by Addison to musdo 
by Winter, was produced at Drury Lane Theatre 
in the series of Lenten oratorios, under the di- 
rection of Sir Greorge Smart. Addison next em- 
ployed himself as a teacher of singing, and in 
that capacity instructed many singers who main- 
tained very creditable positions in ^eir profession ; 
amongst others, James Pyne, Pearman. Leoni 
Lee, and Thomas Millar. He died at an advanced 
age, on Jan. 30, 1844. His principal dramatic 
compositions are 'The Sleeping Beauty,* 1805; 
'The Russian Impostor,* 1809; 'My Aunt.* 
1813; 'Two Words,* 1816; 'Free and Easy.* 
1816 ; ' My Uncle,' 181 7 ; 'Robinet the Bandit,' 
* Rose d' Amour,* an adaptation of Boieldieu's 
opera of that name, 1818. He was one of the six 
composers who contributed the music to Charles 
Dibdin the younger 's opera, 'The Farmer's 
Wife.' in 1814. [W. H. H.] 

ADDITIONAL ACCOMPANIMENTS. In 
the published scores of the older masters, 
especially Bach and Handel, much is to be 
met with which if performed exactly as printed 
will £ftil altogether to realise the intentions of 
the composer. Tliis arises partly from the 
difference in the composition of our modem 
orchestras as compared with those employed 
a century and a half ago ; partly also from 
the fchct that it was formerly the custom to 
write out in many cases little more than a 
skeleton of the music, leaving the details to be 
filled in at performance fbom the ' figured bass.' 
The parts for the organ or harpsichord were 
never written out in full except when these in- 
struments had an important solo part ; and even 
then it was frequently the custom only to write 
the upper part and the bass, leaving the 
harmonies to be supplied from the figures by the 
player. Thus, for instance, the first solo for the 
organ in Handel's Organ Concerto in G minor 
No. I, is thus written in the score : — 
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It is evident fix)m the figures here given that 
the passage is intended to be played in the fol- 
lowing, or some similar way, 




and that a performer who confined himself to 
the printed notes would not give the effect which 
Handel designed. Similar instances may be found 
in nearly all the works of Bach and Handel, in 
many of which nothing whatever but a figured 
bass is given as a due to the form of accom- 
paniment. At the time at which these works 
were written the art of playing from a figured 
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bass was so generally studied that any good 
musician would be able to reproduce, at least 
approximately, the intentions of the composer 
from snob indications as the score supplied. But 
when, owing to the growth of the modem 
orchestra, the increased importance given to the 
instrumental portion of the music, and the re- 
sultant custom which has prevailed from the 
time of Haydn down to our own day of writing 
out in full all parts which were obbligato — ^i. e. 
necessary to the completeness of the music — the 
art of playing from a figured bass ceased to be 
commonly practised, it was no longer possible for 
whoever presided at the oigan or piano at a per- 
formance to complete the score in a satisfictory 
manner. Hence arose the necessity for additional 
accompaniments, in whicli the parts which the 
composer hais merely indicated are given in full, in- 
stead of their being left to the discretion (or indis- 
cretion, as the case might be) of the performer. 

2. There are two methods of writing additional 
accompaniments. The first is to write merely a 
part for the organ, as Mendelssohn has done 
with so much taste and reserve in his edition of 
'Israel in Egypt,' published for ^e London 
Handel Sode^. There is more than one reason, 
however, for doubting whether even his accom- 
paniment would succeed in bringing out the 
true intentions of the composer. In the first 
place, our modem orchestras and choruses are so 
much laiger than those montly to be heard in 
the time of Bach and HanddL that the efiTect 
of the combination with ihe organ must 
necessarily be different. An oigan part filling 
up the harmony played by some twenty or 
twenty-four viouns in unison (as in many of 
Handel's songs) and supported by perhaps 
twelve to sixteen bass instruments will sound 
vezy different if there u only half that number 
of strings. Besides, our modem organs often differ 
hardly less from those of the last century than 
our modem orchestras. But there is another 
and more weigh^ reason for doubting the ad- 
visability of supplementiDg the score by such an 
organ part. In the collection of Handel's con- 
ducting -scores, purchased some twenty years 
since by M. Schoelcher, is a copy of *8aul' 
which contains full directions in Handel's own 
writing for the employment of the organ, re- 
printed in the edition of the German Handel 
Society; ^ from which it clearly appears that it 
was nowhere used to fill up the harmony in the 
accompaniment of the songs. This must there- 
fore have been given to the harpsichord, an in- 
strument no longer in use, and which, if it were, 
woidd not combine well with our modem 
orchestra. It is therefore evident that such an 
organ part as Mendelssohn has written for the 
songs in 'Israel,' appropriate as it is in itself is 
not what the composer intended. 

3. The method more frequently and also mere 
successfully adopted is to fill up the harmonies 
with other instruments — in fact to rewrite the 
•core. Among the earliest examples of thia 

^ Bw abo Onymnder^ ' Jahrbacher fk MmnuOtadw WlaeiiKhaft,' 
Buul I, vbich ocmtaina a loog tfticle oa UiiiiabJocU 
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mode of treatment are Mozart's additional ac- 
companiments to Handel's 'Messiah,' 'Alex- 
ander's Feast,' 'Ads and Galatea,' and 'Ode for 
St. Cecilia's Day.' These works were arranged 
for Baron van Swieten, for the purpose of perform- 
ances where no organ was available. What was 
the nature of Mozart's additions will be seen pre- 
sently ; meanwhile it may be remarked in passing, 
that they have always been considered models of 
the way in which sucii a task should be performed. 
Many other musicians have followed Mozart's ex- 
ample with more or less success, among the chief 
being Ignaz Franz Mosel, who published editions 
of * Samson,' * Jephtha^' * Belshazzar,' etc., in 
which not only additional instrumentation was 
introduced, but utterly unjustifiable alterations 
were made in the works themselves, a movement 
from one oratorio being sometimes transferred to 
another; Mendelssohn, who (in early life) re- 
scored the ' Dettingen Te Deum,' and ' Ads and 
Galatea'; Dr. Ferdinand Hiller, Profes-Jor G. A. 
Macfjuren. Sir Michael Costa, Mr. Arthur Sul- 
livan, and last (and probably best of all) Robert 
Franz. This eminent musician has devoted 
special attention to this branch of his art ; and 
for a complete exposition of the system on which 
he works we refer our readers to his 'Offener 
Brief an Eduard Hanslick,' etc. (Leipzig, Leuck* 
art, 1 871). Franz has published additional ac- 
companiments to Bach's 'Passion according to 
St. Matthew/ ' Magnificat^' and several ' Kirchen- 
cantaten,' and to Handel's 'L* Allegro' and 'Ju- 
bilate.' 

4. The first, and perhaps the most important 
case in which additions are needed to the older 
scores is that which so frequently occurs when 
no instrumental accompaniment is given except- 
ing a figured bass. This is in Handel's songs 
continually to be met with, especially in ca- 
dences, and a few examples follow of the various 
way in which the harmonies can be filled up. 

At the end of the air * Kejoice greatly' in the 
'Messiah,' Handel writes thus,— 




Mozart gives the harmonies in this passage to 
the stringed quartette as follows : — 
3. rio<.l&2 
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Sometimes in similar paastiges the aooom- 
paniments are given to a few wind instruments 
with charming effect, as in the following ex- 
amples by Mozart. For the sake of compiirison 
we shaU in each instunoe give the score in its 
original state before quoting it with thtf addi- 
tional parts. Our first example is from the 
close of tiie song ' What passion,' in the * Od^ for 
St. Cec lia's Day/ 
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In the first of the foregoing qttotatkma (No. 4> 
it will be seen that Mozart has simply added 
in the flute and bassoon the bannony which 
Handel no doubt played on the harpsichord. 
In the next (No. o), from '^e was despised^* 
the harmony is a little fnller. 

In all the above examples the treatment of the 
harmony is tm simple as possible. When iuniW 
passages occur in Bach's works, however, they 
pequire a more polyphomc method of treatment, 
aa is proved by Franz in hi« pamplilet above 
referred to. A short extract from the * Passioc 
according to Matthew' will show in what way 
his music can be advantageously treated. 




The %ures here give the due to the harmony, 
but if simple chords were used to fill it up, as in 
the preceding extracta, they would, in Franz's 
words, ' fall as hea\'y as lead among Bach's parts, 
and find no support among the constantly moving 
basses.* Franz therefore adopts the pol}'phonic 
method, and complete^ the score as follows :— 




rinia 




ct«. 



Somewhat resembling the examples given 
above is the case so often to be found both in 
Bach and Handel in which only the melody and 
the baas are given in the score. There is hardly 
one of Handera oratorios which does not contain 
several songs accompanied only by violins in 
uniflon and baseea; while Bach verj- frequently 
accomitanies his airs with one aolo instrument, 
either wind or stringed, and the basses. In such 
cases it is sometimes sufficient merely to atld an 
inner part: at other times a somewhat fuller 
score is more effective. The following quotations 
will furnish examples of both methotk. 
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'EashMl, ' Sharp violins proclaim.* (Ode for 
St. Cecilia's Day.) 




VM.Xi Ditto (MOZABT). ^ 




J^r ■^ir rrr:filJ\^ 



-HV I J JJJ-TJJ-^ 



Haitoel, 'I know that my Bedeemer liveth.' 
rM.1,2 (Messiah.) 




FUmtoSolo 



Ditto (Mozabt). 




( Ftofa g/r 8po.) 
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Bach, * Ich hatte viel Bekiimmeniiss.' 
Oboe 




In the first of these extracts nothing is added 
but a yio^ part; in the second Mozart has 
doubled the first violins by the second in the 
lower octave, and assigned a full harmony to the 
three solo wind instruments, while in the third 
Franz has added the string quartett to the solo 
oboe, and again treated the parts in that poly- 
phonic style which experience has taught him 
is alone suitable for the fitting interpretation 
of Bach*s ideas. 

5. In all the cases hitherto treated, the melody 
being g^ven as well as the bass, the task of the 
editor is comparatively easy. It is otherwise 
however when (as is sometimes found with 
Handel, and still more firequently with Bach) 
nothing whatever is given excepting a bass, 
especially if, as often happens, this bass is not 
even figured. In the following quotation, for 
example, taken firom Bach's 'Magnificat' ('Quia 
fecit mihi magna'). 




it is obvious that if nothing but the bass part 
be played, a mere caricature of the composer's 
intentions will be the result. Here there are no 
figures in the score to indicate even tiia outline 
of the harmony. The difficulties presented by 
such passages as these have been overcome in 
the most masterly manner by Robert fVanz, who 
fills up the score thus — 

D 
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By comparing the added parte (which, to save 
space, are given only in oompreesed score) with 
the original bass, it will be scfen that they are 
all founded on suggestionB thrown out, so to 
speak, by Bach himself, on ideas indicated in the 
bass, and it is in obtaining unity of design by 
the scientific employment of Bach s own material 
that Franz shows himself so well fitted for his 
self-imposed labour. It has been already said 
that Bach requires more polyphonic treatment 
of the parte than Handel. The following extract 
from Franz's score of * L' Allegro ' (* Come, but 
keep thy wonted state *) will dbow the different 
me&od in which he fills up a figured bass in 
Handel's music. The original stands thus — 



BOMi 




which Franz completes in this manner — 

1. 




PafTotU 



JBf,;>jJ^W ^^ 




Here it will be seen there is no attempt at 
imitative writing. Nothing is done beyond 
harmonising Handel*s bam m four parte. The 
harmonies are given to clarinete and bassoons in 
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order that the first entzy of the strings, which 
takes place in the third bar, may produce the 
contrast of tone-colour designed by the compoaer. 
6. It is quite impossible within the limits of 
such an article as the present to deal exhausttively 
with the subject in hand; enough has, it is 
hoped, been said to indicate in a general maimer 
some of the various ways of filling up t2ie 
orchestration firom a figured bass. This however, 
though perhaps the most important, is by no 
means the only case in which additional ac- 
companimente are required or introduced. It 
was mentioned above that the composition of the 
orchestra in the days of Bach and Handel was 
very different from that of our own time. This 
is more especially the case with Badi, who 
employs in his scores many instrumente now 
altogether fiUlen into disuse. Such are the viola 
d'amore, the viola da gamba, the oboe d'amoire, 
the oboe da caocia (which he sometimes calls the 
' taille '), and several others. In adapting these 
works for performance, it is necessary to sub- 
stitute for these obsolete instrumente as far as 
possible their modem equivalents. Besides this, 
both Handel and Bach wrote for the trumpete 
passages which on the instrumente at present 
^nployed in our orchestras are simply impos- 
able. Bach frequently, and Handel occasionally, 
writes the trumpet parte up to C in alt, and 
both require from the playen ra^nd passages in 
high notes, the execution of which, even where 
possible, is extremely uncertain. Thus, in 
probably the best-known piece of sacred music 
in the world, the Halledujah chorus in the 
'Messiah,* Handel has written D in alt for 
the first trumpet, while Bach in the * Cum Sancto 
Spiritu ' of hn great Mass in B minor has evesa. 
taken the instrument one note higher, the whole 
first trumpet part as it stands being absolutely 
unplayable. In such cases as these it becomes 
necessary to re-write the trumpet parts, giving 
the higher notes to some other instrument. This 
is what Franz has done in his editions of Baches 
'Magnifioat* and ' Pfingsten-Cantate,* in which 
he has used two clarinete in C to reinforce and 
assist the trumpet parte. The key of both pieces 
being D, the clarinete in A would be those 
ususlly employed ; the C clarinete are here used 
instead, because their tone, tliough less rich, is 
more piercing, and therefore approximates more 
closely to that of the high notes of the trumpet. 
One example from the opening chorus of the 
'Magnificat* will show how the arrangement 
is effected. Bach's trumpet parte and their 
equivalente in Franz's score will alime be 
quoted. 



TrombalinD 



Bach. 
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It 18 to be regretted that the saEine amount 
of reverence for the author's intentions shown 
in the above ammgement has not always been 
evinced even by great musicians in dealing with 
the scores of o^ers, Mozart, in his arrangement 
of the ' Messiah/ thought fit to re-write the song 
'The trumpet shall sound,' though whatever 
obstacle it may have presented to his trumpeter 
it ha0 been often proved by Mr. Thomas Harper 
and others that Handel's trumpet part, though 
difficult, is certainly not impossible. Mendels- 
Bohn, in his score of the 'Dettingen Te Deum/ 
has altered (and we venture to think entirely 
spoilt) several of the very characteristio trumpet 
parts which form so prominent a feature of the 
work. As one example out of several that might 
be quoted, we give the opening symphony of the 
4shorxis *To thee Cherubin.' Handel writes 
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These trumpet parts are assuredly not easy; 
still they are practicable. Mendelssohn however 
alters the whole passage thus : — 
FiauH 

-St- 




and, still worse, when the symphony is repeated 
in the original by oboes and bassoons, the 
arranger gives it to the full wind band with 
trumpets and drums, entirely disregarding the 
ideas of the composer. The chief objection to 
be urged against such a method of procedure 
as the above — so unlike Mendelssohn's usual 
reverence and modesty ^ — is not that the instro- 
mentation is changed or added to, but that the 
form and character of the passage itself is altered. 
Every arrangement must stand or fall upon its 
own merits; but it will be generally admitted 
that however allowable it may be, nay more, 
however necessary it frequently is, to change 
the dress in which ideas are presented to us, t£e 
ideas themselves should be left without modifica- 
tion. 

7. Besides the cases already referred to, 
passages are frequently to be found, especially in 

1 The Te Deom and Acta wen Inatnimented Iqr M eodetaMhn m an 
exerdw for Zelter. The date on the ICa of Acta li Janoaiy 182B. He 
mentions them In a letter to Derrient in 1893, ipeaktng of Ui addftiona 
to the T» Deum ae ' interpolatlona of a Tery arbitnuy Und, mhtahw 
aa I now consider them, which I am anxious to oofreet.' It to ft- 
thouniMl jkltloB thai the wok ibottld bare been pobltalMd. 

D 2 
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the works of Bach, in which, though no obflolete 
instrumento are employed, and though everything 
is perfectly practicable, the effect, if played as 
written, will in our modem orchestras altogether 
differ from that designed by the composer. 
From a letter written by Bach in 1730^ we 
know exactly the strength of the band for which 
he wrote. Besides tiie wind instruments, it 
contained only two or at most three first and 
as many second violins, two first and two second 
violas, two violoncellos and one double-bass, thir- 
teen strings in all. Against so small a force 
the solo passages for the wind instruments would 
stand out with a prominence which in our 
modem orchestras, often containing from fifty 
to sixty strings, would no longer exist; and as 
all the parts in Bach*s music are almost in- 
variably of equal importance, it follows that the 
wind parts must be strengthened if the balance 
of tone is to be preserved. This is especially 
the case in the chomses. It would be impos- 
sible, without quoting an entire page of one of 
Bach*s scores, to give an extract clearly showing 
this point. Those who are frtmiliar with his 
works will recall many passages of the kind. 
One of the best known, as well as one of the 
most striking examples is in the short chorus 
'Lass ihn kreuzigen in the 'Passion according 
to Matthew.' Here an important counterpoint 
is given to the flutes above the voices and 
stringed instruments. With a very small band 
and diorus this counterpoint would doubtless be 
heard, but vdth our large vocal and instrumental 
forces it must inevitably be lost altogether. 
Franz, in his edition of the 'Passion^' has 
reinforced the flutes by the upper notes of the 
clarinets, which possess a great similarity of 
tone, and at the same time by their more incisive 
quality make themselves distinctly heard above 
the other instnunents. 

8. In Handel's orchestra the organ was almost 
invariably used in the choruses to support the 
voices, and give fullness and richness to the 
genend body of tone. Hence in Mozart*s 
arrangements, which were written for per- 
formance without an organ, he has supplied 
the place of that instrument by additional wind 
parts. In many of the choruses of the ' Messiah' 
(e.g. 'And the glory of the Lord,' 'Behold the 
Lamb of God,' ' But thanks be to God,' etc.) 
the wind instruments simply fiU in the harmony 
as it may fairly be conjectured the organ would 
do. Moreover, our ears are so accustomed to 
a rich and sonorous instrumentation, that this 
music if played only with strings and oboes, or 
sometimes with sti^igs .alone, would sound so 
thin as to be distasteful. Hence no reasonable 
objection can be made to the filling up of the 
harmony, if it be done with taste and contain 
nothing inconsistent with the spirit of the 
original, 

9. There yet remains to notice one of the most 
interesting points connected with our present 
subject. It not seldom happens that in additional 
^Gpompaniments new matter is introduced for 

^Bto Bitter. ' JohuuLSebaiUaB B»ch.' U. 1M2. 
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which no warrant can be found in the (»iginaL 
Sometimes the composer's idea is modified, some- 
times it is added to. Mozart's scores of Handel 
are full of examples of this kind ; on the other 
hand Franz, the most conscientious of arranges, 
seldom allows himself the least liberty in this 
respect. It is impossible to lay down any 
absolute rule in tins matter; the only test is 
success. Few people, for instance, would object 
to the wondermlly beautiful wind parts which 
Mozart has added to 'The people that walked 
in darkness,' though it must be admitted that 
th€j .are by no means Handelian in character. 
It IS, so to speak, Mozart's g^oss or commentary 
on Handel's music; and one can almost fieuicy 
that could Handel himself have heard it he 
would have pardoned the liberty taken with his 
music for the sake of the chamung effect of the 
additions. 60 again with the trumpets and 
drums which Mozart has introduced in the song 
' Why do the nations.' No doubt Handel could 
have used them had he been so disposed ; but it 
was not the custom of his age to employ them 
in the accompaniments to songs, and here again 
the excellence of the effect is its justification. 
On the same ground may be defended the giving 
of Handel's violin part to a flute in the air 
' How beautiful are the feet,' though it is equally 
impossible to improve of the change Mozart has 
made in the.air and chorus 'The trumpet's loud 
clangour' in the 'Ode to St. Cecilia's Day,' in 
which he has j^ven a great portion of the 
important trumpet part (which is imperatively 
called for by the words) to the flute and oboe 
in unison ! The passages above referred to from 
the 'Messiah' are so well known as to render 
quotation superfluous; but two less familiar 
examples of happily introduced additional matter 
from the 'Ode to St. Cecilia's Day' will be 
interesting. In the first of theee^ 




from the song 'Sharp violins proclaim,' it will be 
seen that Huidel has written merely violins and 
basses. The dissonances which Moziut has added 
in the viola part, 




are of ^e most excellent effect, weU suited 
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moreover to the character of the song which 
treats of 'jealous pangs and desperation.' Our 
last extract will be from the song ' What passion 
cannot music raise and quell ?' in which Mozart 
has added pizzicato chords for ihe strings above 
the obligato part for the violoncello. 
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lo. It has been said already that additional 
accompaniments must in all cases be judged 
upon their own merits. The question is not 
whether bat how they should be written. Their 
necessity in many cases has been shown above ; 
and they will prebably continue to be written 
to the end of time. While however it is 
impossible to lay down any absolute law as to 
what may and what may not be done in this 
respect, there are two general principles which 
may be given as the conclusion of the whole 
matter. First, that all additions to a score 
merely for the sake of increasing the noise are 
absolutely indefensible. At many operatic per- 
formances, Mozart*s 'Don Giovanni* and 'Figaro* 
are given with copious additional accompaniments 
for trombones; and a conductor has even been 
known to reinforce the score of Weber*s overture 
to ' Euiyanthe,* which already contains ths full 
complement of brass, with two comets and an 
ophideide. All such procedures are utterly 
inartistic, and cannot be too strongly condemned. 
And lastly, no one who writes additional 
accompaniments has any right whatever to 
tamper with the original text, either by adding, 
cutting out, or largely modifying passages. By 
all means let such additions be made as are 
needed to adapt the music to our modem 
requirements, but let the changes be such as 
to bring out more clearly, not to obscure or alter 
the thought of the composer. These additions 



moreover should be in unison with the spirit, as 
well as the letter of the original. To hear, as is 
sometimes to be heard, Handel*s music scored 
after the iashion of Verdi*s grand operas Bhovn 
an equal want of artistic feeUng and of common 
sense on the part of the arranger. Those 
additional aooompaniments will always best fulfil 
their object in which most reverence is shown 
for the author a original intentions. [E. P.] 

A DEUX MAINS (Fr.). 'For two hands.' 
A term applied to music for one performer on 
the piano, as contradistinguished from ▲ quatre 
MAINS, etc. 

ADL6ASSER, Antoit Cajetaw. Bom 1728 
at Inzell in Bavaria. After being a pupil of 
Eberlin*s, he was sent to Italy by the Arch- 
bishop of Salzburg, and recalled thence to the 
post of organist to the cathedral and cembalist to 
the court at Salzburg, where he died Dec. ai, 
1777, from an apoplectic stroke while at the 
organ. Adlgasser was noted both as organ player 
and contrapuntist. His works remain mostly in 
MS. The principal of them are a requiem, a 
litany, and a salve regina. [C. F. P.] 

AD LIBITUM (Lat. V At the pleasure of the 
performer, as regards time and expression. In 
the case of arrangements — *with violin or flute 
ad libitum* — it signifies that the solo instmment 
may be left out or exchanged at pleasure. 

ADLUNG, Jacob, bom at Bindersleben, Er- 
furt, Jan. 14, 1699; a theologian, scholar, and mu- 
sician. His taste for music came late ; the clavier, 
organ, and theory, he learned from Christian 
Reichardt the organist, who though not a musi- 
cian of the first rank was truly devoted to his 
art. After the death of Buttstett in 1727 Ad- 
lung received his post as organist of the Evan- 
gelical church, where he was soon known for his 
masterly playing, and in 1741 became professor 
at the Kathngymnasium of Erfurt. In 1736 his 
house and all his possessions were burnt, but 
the undaunted man was not discouraged. He 
taught both music and language, wrote largely 
and well on music, and even constmcted in- 
struments with bis own hands; and thus made 
a successful' resistance to adverse fortune till 
his death, July 5, 1762-. Three of his works 
are of lasting value in musical literature: (i) 
'Anleitung zur musik. Gelahrtheit,* with a pre- 
face by Job. Ernst Bach (Erfurt, 1758) ; a 2nd 
edition, issued after his death, by J. A. HiLLEB 
(Leipsio, 1783). (2) 'Musica mechanica Organ- 
cedi, ' etc. (Berlin, 1 768), a treatise in two volumes 
on the structure, use, and maintenance of the 
organ and clavi-cymbalum. This contains addi- 
tions by J. F. AoRicoLA and J. L. Albrecht, a 
translation by the former of a treatise on the 
organ by Bedos de Celleb, and an autobiogra- 
phy of Adlung. (3) ' Musikalisches Siebenge- 
Btim* (Berlin, 1 768). (See Hiller*8 Lebensb. l^r. 
Musikgelehrten.) [C. F. P.] 

ADOLFATI, Andrea, bom in Venice 1711, 
date and place of death unknown; was a pupil of 
Galuppi, conductor of the music in the church 
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of Suitft Marift dellA Sftlnte in Veidoe, and In 
that of the Annunciation at Genoa, the latter 
from about 1750 till his death. His principal 
operas are * L'A rt a auie u / ' L*Arianna,* ' Adriano 
in Siria,* and ' La Oloria ed U Piacere/ the first 
produced in Rome in 174a, the three last in 
Genoa in 1750-1753. He left also sacred com- 
positions, chiefly Psalms. 'Arianna' is said to 
contain an air m the measure of five beats to 
the bar. [M. C. C] 

ADRIEN, or ANBRIEN, Martik Joseph, 
•ailed Adbibv l*Aik4 bom at Li^ 1766; a 
bass singer, taking alternate parts with Charon 
at the opera in Paris firom 178^ to 1804; after- 
wards choirmaster at the opera. In March x8sa 
he succeeded Latn^ as professor of declamation 
at the £cole Royale de Musique, and died in the 
following November, a victim to the exafirgerated 
system of declamation then in vogue. His voice 
was harsh, and his method of singing bad, but 
he had merit as an actor. He composed the 
'Hymne h la Victoire* on the evacuation of the 
Fr^h territory in 1795, and the hymn to the 
martyrs for liberty. 

His brother (name unknown) was bom at Li^ 
1767; published five collections of songs (Paris, 
1 790-1802), and was for a short time choirmaster 
at the Theatre Feydeau. 

Another brother, Febdinaitd, was a teacher of 
singing in Paris, choir-master of the opera (i 799- 
1801) and composer of songs. [M. C. G^] 

. A DUE (Ital., 'In two parts'), or A a. This 
expression is used in two exactly opposite ways 
in orchestral scores. For the wind instruments, 
for which two parts are usually written on the 
same stave, it indicates that the two play in uni- 
son ; for the strings, on the other hand, it shows 
that the whole mass, which usually plays in uni- 
son, is to be divided into two equal parts, the 
one taking the upper and the other the lower 
notes. In practice there is never any difficulty 
in seeing which meaning is intended. [£. P.] 

AELSTERS, Giobqbs Jacques, bom of a 
musical family at Ghent, 1770, died there 1849 ; 
oarilloneur of that town fi:t>m 1788 to 1839; for 
fifty years director of the mumc at the church 
of St. Martin, and composer of much church 
music still performed in flanders, especially a 
'Miserere.' 

AENGSTLTCH (Germ. ' fearfuUy'). A word 
which calls for notice here only on account of its 
use by Beethoven at the head of the recitative 
in his Missa Solennis, 'Agnus Dei, qui tollis 
peccata mundi, minerere nobis.* In this most 
dramatic and emotional part of his great work 
Beethoven seems to realise the 'prayer for 
internal and external peace' which he gives as 
a motto to the entire ' Dona' : the fierce blasts 
of the trumpets alternating with the supplications 
of the voices bring before us the enemy at the 
very gates. As in the case of Accelerando 
Beethoven has accompanied the German word 
with its Italian equivalent tramidamente, 

-ffiOLIAN HARP. (Fr. La ffarpe ^o- 
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lienne\ Ital. Arpa tTEolo; Ger. AeoUharfe 
Windhatfe.) The name is firom Aeolus the god 
of the wind. The instrument, of which the in- 
ventor is unknown, would appear to owe its 
origin to the monochord, a string stretched upon 
two bridges over a soundboard. The string 
happening to be at a low tension and exposed 
to a current of air would divide into various 
aliquot parts according to the vairinff strength 
of the current, and thus give the narmoaics 
or overtones we hear in the music of this 
instrument. Had the principle of the .^loliaii 
harp never been discovered, we should in these 
days of telegraphy have found it out, as it is 
of frequent ooourroioe to hear musical souBds 
from tdegraph wires which become audible 
through Uie poets which elevate the wires, 
and assume the function of soundboards. Once 
recognised on a monochord, it would be a 
simple process to increase the number of 
strings, which, tuned in unison, would be 
differently affected in relation to the current 
of air by position, and thus give different vi- 
brating segments, forming consonant or dissonant 
chords as the pressure of wind might determine. 
That musical sounds could be produced by 
unaided wind has been long known in the East. 
According to tradition King David's harp {kinncr) 
sounded at midnight when suspended over his 
couch in the north wind ; and in an old 
Hindu poem, quoted by Sir William Jones, the 
vino, or lute of the country is said to have 
produced tones, proceeding by musical intervals, 
by the impulse of the breese. In the present 
day the Chinese have kites with vibrating strings, 
and the Malays have a curious ^olian instrument^ 
a rough bamboo cane of considerable height^ 
perforated with holes and stuck in the ground. 
This is entirely a wind contrivance, but they 
have another of split bamboo for strings. (C. 
Engel, 'Musical Instruments,' 1874, p. 100.) 
St. Dunstan of Canterbury is said to have hung 
his harp so that the wind might pass through the 
strings, causing them to sound, and to have been 
accused of sorcery in consequence. This was in 
the loth century. It was not until the 17th 
we meet with the ^Eolian harp itself. Kircher 
(1603-1680) first wrote about it. He speaks of 
it in his 'Musurgia Universalis' as being a 
new instrument and easy to construct, and as 
being the admiration of every one. He describes 
the sounds as not resembling those of a stringed 
or of a wind instrument, but partaking of the 
qualities of both. This is quite true, and ap- 
plies to any stretched string the sound of which 
is made continuous by any other agency than 
that of a bow, and not dying away as we usually 
hear the tones of pianofortes, harps, and guitars. 
Thomson, in the 'Castle of Indolence,' in well- 
known lines, describes the .^Eolian harp, but 
except one phmse, 'such sweet, such sad, such 
solemn airs divine,' misses the elegiac note that 
distinguishes the instrument. Matthew Yoang, 
bishop of Clonfert, in his 'Enquiry into the 
Principal Phenomena of Sounds and Musical 
Strings ' (i 784), gives full particulars of it, and 
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oflTeis a theory of its generation of sound. It 
a\ao gained attention in Germany about the 
eame time, through a description of it in the 
'Gottingen Pocket Calendar^ for 179a. H. C. 
Koch, a German, appears to have bestowed 
the most attention upon the effects obtainable 
by yarying the construction and stringing of 
the MoUbjo. harp ; but it is of little importance 
whether the tone be a little louder or a little 
softer, the impression to be derived from the 
instrument is as attainable from one of simple 
build as from double harps, or from one with 
weighted (spmr) strings added. 

An iEolian harp is usually about three feet 
long, five inches broad, and three inches deep ; of 
pine wood, with beech ends for insertion of the 
tuning- and hitch-pins, and with two narrow 
bridges of hard w(x>d over which a dozen catgut 
strings are stretched. These are tuned in the 
most exact unison possible, or the beats caused 
by their difference would be disagreeable. The 
direction sometimes attached to tune by inter- 
vals of fourths and fifths is only misleading. 
The tension should be low ; in other words, the 
strings be rather slack, the fundamental note 
not being noticeable when the instrument sounds. 
There are usually two soundholes in the sound- 
board. The ends are raised above the strings 
i^ut an inch, and support another pine board, 
between which and the soundboard the draught 
of air is directed. To hear the .£olian harp 
it should be placed across a window sufficiently 
opened to admit of its introduction, and situated 
obliquely to the direction of the wind. The 
evening time is the best, as the feelings are 
then more attuned to the chords we are to 
listen to. The modifications of tone, increasing 
and decreasing in a manner inimitable by voices 
or instruments, are perfectly enchanting. An 
instrument producing chords by the wind alone, 
without our interference, stimulates the fiitnoy, and 
is in itself an attractive phenomenon. The sounds 
are so pure and perfectly in tune, that no tuning 
we might accomplish could rival it. For we have 
here not tempered intervals but the natural tones 
of tlie strings, the half or octavei, the third or 
interval of the twelfth, and so <m, in an arith- 
metical progression, up to the sixth division, 
the whole vibrating length being taken as the 
first— we are listening to full and perfect har- 
mony. But the next, the seventh, still in con- 
sonance with the lowest note, in effect not unlike 
the dull sad minor sixth, but still more mourn- 
ful, is to our ears transcendental, as our musical 
system does not know it : and it would be too 
much out of tune with other intervals conso- 
nant to the key-note for admission to our scales. 
We are impressed with it as by a wail — in the 
words of Coleridge a 'sweet upbraiding,* ('The 
iEoHan Harp,' Poems, i. 190)— to be followed as 
tile wind-pressure increases by more and more 
angry notes as we mount to those dissonances in 
the next higher octave, especially the eleventh 
and thirteenth overtones that alternate and seem 
to shriek and howl until the abating gust of wind 
suffers the lower beautiful harmonies to pre^ 
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dominate again. The mind finds in this return a 
choral echo as of some devotional antiphon, at least 
this has been the writer's experience, and not the 
mingling of violins, flutes, harps, and chromatic 
sequences by which some have described it. The 
uEolian harp is nature's music ; man's music is 
an art, implying selection. He chooses intervals 
to construct bis scales with, and avoids ratios 
that do not coincide with his instinctive feeling 
or intention. [A. J. H.] 

.£OLIANMODK The iGoliaos, who migrated 
from Greece to Asia Minor in the 1 3th century 
B.C., have the credit of improving the system 
of ^e Greek music by the addition of another 
TETBACHORD. Very great uncertainty obscures 
this subject; indeed from the earliest records 
we can find, it would seem that from time to 
time the Greek modes experienced those changes, 
regarded by some as deteriorations, by others 
(probably) as improvements, to which idl living 
art is necessarily subject. Whether they owed 
their original impressiveness to the varieties of 
their intervals, or to some kind of prosodaio time 
peculiar to each, or to the combination of both, 
we read the following eulogy on their native 
energy, and also a lament over their too general 
neglect, in a quotation cited by Dr. Bumey from 
Heraclides of Pontus, a contemporary of Plato 
and Aristotle (about 335 B.C.). Describing 
what he then styled ti^e three most ancient 
nuxies, he says, 'the Dorian is grave and 
magnificent, neither too diffusive, gay, nor 
vaned ; but severe and vehement. The j£olian 
is grand and pompous, though sometimes sooth- 
ing, as it is used for the breaking of horses, and 
the reception of guests; and it has likewise an 
air of simplicity and confidence, suitable to 
pleasure, love, and good cheer. Lastly, the 
Ionian is neither brimant nor effeminate, but 
rough and austere; with some degree however 
of elevation, force, and energy. But in these 
times, since the corruption of manners has 
subverted everything, tiie true, original, and 
specific qualities peculiar to each mode are lost.* 
(Dissertation on the Music of the Ancients, 4to., 
p. 60). But there is no doubt that whatever 
may have been the nature of the Greek modes, 
we have their counterparts and, as it were, their 
living descendants in the Eoclbsiastical Modes 
which still bear their names, and are, most 
likely, if not the same, yet the legitimate 
inheritors of their peculiar lineaments; nor to 
fit audience in the present day are they found 
destitute of their parents' varied and attractive 
characteristics. 

The authentic iSoIian mode— or, as it is often 
called, the Hyper-.^k>lian — as we now know it, is 
the ninth of the church modes, scales, or tones, 
as they are variously called. Its notes range 
thus — as in the modem minor scale, though 
without any accidentals in ascending : — 



The Hyper-jEoiian Mode. Authentic. 
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and its melodies are contained within the octave 
from A to A. The division of the scale is 
'harmonic/ i.e. the diapente (A to E) is below 
the dialessaron (E to A). Thus the final is A« 
and the dominant EL 




Its plagal mode is called the Hypo-.^lian, and 
has the ' arithmetical* division, i. e. the diatessaron 
below the diapente. Here the final is A, and 
the dominant G : — 

The ffypo-^olian Mode, PlagaL 



with its diatessaron and diapente : — 
4- 



The melodies in the Hypo-iGolian mode range 
from the fourth below to the fifth above the final 
A. The dominant is C in this plagal mode, 
according to the rule that 'the dominants of 
the pla^ modes are always the third below 
the dominants of the relative authentic, unless 
this third happens to be B, when the nearest 
sound C is substituted for it/ as appears, for 
example, in the eighth mode. 

The pitch of the authentic .^^lian scale being 
higher than is convenient for many voices led to 
its bein^ often transposed a fifth lower by the 
use of the B flat. The scale will thus begin on 
D, and the semitones (as in our modem minor 
8(^es) will fall in the same places as before, viz« 
between the second and third, and fifth and sixth 
notes of the scale. 



In this position the uEolian mode is apt to be 
confounded with the Dorian, or first mode, with 
which, when thus transposed, it corresponds, 
except in the upper tetrachord, the semitone of 
whidi in the Dorian mode falls between the sixth 
and seventh notes of the scale. The transposed 
final is D, and the dominant A, as in the first 
mode, but the semitones ftJl (as in the un- 
transposed position) between the second and 
third of the scale (E and F), and between the 
fifth and sixth (A and B b). 

The service-books contain hymns, antiphons, 
etc., which, though belonging originally to this 
.^olian mode, are sometimes ascribed to the two 
Dorian modes ; and the scale of the Hypo-Dorian 
is the same as that of the Hyper-.£olian, but an 
octave lower, and having of course its own plagal 
character and treatment, and thus differing 
fr^m the authentic 'H.yjper-JEo]iaJi, 

Examples of the JSolian mode may be found 
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in the chorales 'Puer natus in Bethlehem,* 
No. 12, and ' Herzliebster Jesu," No. iii, of 
Baches '371 Choralgesange.* The latter is firona 
the St. John Passion. Mozart's Requiem may 
be said almost to begin and end with tiie iEolian 
scale, for the 'Te decet hymnus* and 'Lux 
Sterna* which form so prominent a feature in 
the first and last movements are given in tho 
melody of the 'Tonus Peregrinus,* which ia 
founded directly on this scale. 

It may be well to state here that from 
the earliest date of any kind of counterpoint 
the ancient tones have been harmonised both 
in the organ accompaniment, and, for some 
portions of the divine service, in vocal parts; 
and although,.from the vast quantity of Gregorian 
music used in the antiphonan, psalters, hymna- 
ries, etc., of the Western churdies, it is found 
expedient to use vocal unisons (or octaves) with 
organ accompaniment in all ordinary services, 
vet the psalm tones have for centuries been sung 
m the Sistine Chapel (where there is no organ nor 
other instrument) with vocal harmonies in three 
parts, to which Baini added a fourth part for the 
soprano. Gafforius arranged them in the 15th 
century, and the style of vocal accompaniment 
called Faux-boubdox, in which he set them, had 
grown up gradually and very generally in the 
churches, most probably from the first invention 
and subsequent improvements of the organ. 
Some intimations of this are contained in the 
'Micrologus* of Guide Aretino, written in the 
latter part of the 1 1 th century. [T. H.] 

-MOLINA. A small and simple 'free reed* 
instrument, invented about 1829 by Messrs. 
\yheat8tone. It consisted of a few free reeds, 
which were fixed into a metal plate and blown 
by the mouth. As each reed was furnished with 
a separate M>erttu:e for supplying the wind, a 
simple melody could of course be played by 
moving the instrument backwards and forwards 
before the mouth. Its value for artistic purposes 
was nil; its only interest is a historical one, 
as being one of tiie earliest attempts to make 
practical use of the discovery of the free reed. 
The sBolina may be regarded as the first germ of 
the Accordion and Concxbtina. [E. P.] 

^OLODION,. or ^OLODICON (abso called 
in Germany Windharmonika), a keyed wind- 
instrument resembling the harmonium, the tone 
of which was produced from steel springs. It 
had a compass of six octaves, and its tone was 
similar to that of the harmonium. There is 
some controversy as to its original inventor; 
most authorities attribute it to J. T. Eschenbach 
of Hambuig, who is said to have first made it 
in 1800. Various improvements were subse- 
quently made by other mechanicians, among 
whom may be named Schmidt of Presbui^ Voit 
of Schweinfurt, Sebastian Muller (1826), and F. 
Sturm of Suhl (1833). "^^ instrument is now 
entirely superseded by the harmonium. A modi- 
fication of the seolodion was the aolsklavier, 
invented about 1825 by Schortmann of Buttel- 
stadt^ in which the reeds or springs which 
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pfToduced the sound were made of wood instead 
of metal, by which the quality of tone was made 
softer and sweeter. The instrument appears to 
have been soon foi^tten. A further modification 
was the jsolomelooicon or choralbon, con- 
structed by Brunner at Warsaw, about the year 
1815, firom the design of Professor Hofiinann in 
that city. It differeid firom the eeolodion in the 
fikct that brass tubes were affixed to the reeds, 
much as in the reed-stops of an organ. The 
instrument was of great power, and was probably 
intended as a substitute for the organ in small 
churches, especially in the accompaniment of 
chorals, whence its second name choraleon. It 
has taken no permanent place in musical history. 
In the JSOLOPANTALON, invented about the year 
1830, by Dlugosz of Warsaw, the solomelodicon 
was combined with a pianoforte, so arranged 
that the player could make use of either in- 
strument separately or both together. A some- 
what similar plan has been occasionally tried 
with the piano and harmonium, but without great 
success. [E. P.] 

AERTS, Eoroius, bom at Boom, 1822, died 
at Brussels, 1853 ; an eminent flutist and 
composer, studied under Lahon in the Con- 
servatoire at Brussels. From 1837 to 1840 he 
travelled professionally through France and 
Italy, and on his return to Brussels studied 
composition under Fetis. In 1847 was appointed 
professor of the flute at the Conservatoire, and 
first flute at the Theatre. He composed sympho- 
nies and overtures, as well as concertos and other 
music for the flute. [M. C. C] 

AFFETTUOSO (Ital.), or CoK Afpetto, 'with 
feeling.' This word is most commonly found in 
such combinations as 'andante affettuoso' or 
'allegro aflettuoso,' though it is occasionally 
placed alone at the beginning of a movement, 
in which case a somewhat slow time is intended. 
It is firequently placed (like *espressivo* 'canta- 
bile,* etc.) over a single passage, when it refers 
merely to that particnbur phrase and not to the en- 
tire movement. The German expressions ' Innig,' 
'Hit innigem Ausdruck,* to be met with in Schu- 
mann and other modem German composers are 
equivalent to ' Afiettuoso.* [£. P.] 

AFFILARD, Michel l^ a tenor singer in 
the choir of Louis XIV from 1683 to 1708, 
with a salary of 900 livres. His work on 
singing at sight, ' Principes tr^ fiiciles,* etc., in 
which the time of the airs is regulated by 
a pendulum, — precursor of the metronome — 
paffied through seven editions (Paris^ 1691 ; 
Amsterdam, 1717.) 

AFRANIO, lived in the beginning of the 
1 6th century, a canon of Ferrara, and reputed 
inventor of the bassoon, on the ground of a 
wind instrument of his c^ed Phagotum, which 
is mentioned, and figured in two woodcuts, at 
p. 1 79 of the ' Introductio in Chaldaicam linguam ' 
of Albonesi (Pavia, 1539), a work dedicated 
by the author to his uncle Afranio. The in- 
strument sufficiently resembles the modem 
bassoon or fiigotto to make good Afranio's right j 
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but the book does not appear to contain any 
account of it. 

AFZELIUS, Arvid August, bom 1785, a 
Swedish pastor and archaeologist : edited conjointly 
with Geijer a collection of Swedish national 
melodies, 'Svenska Folkvisor,* 3 vols. (Stock- 
holm, 1 81 4-1 6, continued by Arwidsson), and 
wrote the historical notes to another collection, 
'Afiiked af Svenska Folksharpan* (Stockholm, 
1848). 

AGAZZARI, Agostino, was a cadet of a 
noble family of Siena, and bom on Dec. 2, 1578. 
He passed the first years of his professional life 
in the service of the Emperor Matthias. After 
a time he came to Rome, where he was chosen 
Maestro di Cappella at the German Ojllege 
(before 1603) at the church of S. Apollinaris,^ 
and subsequently at the Seminario Romano. An 
intimacy grew up between him and the well- 
known Viadana, of Mantua, and he was one of 
the earliest adopters of the figured bass. In the 
preface to his third volume of 'Motetti* (Zanetti, 
Rome, 1606), he gives some instructions for its 
employment. In 1630 he returned to Siena, and 
beoune Maestro of its cathedral, a post whidi he 
retained till his death, probably in 1 040. Agazzari 
was a member of the Academy of the Armonici 
Inironati, His publications are numerous, and 
consist of Madr^gahs Motetts, Psalms, Magni- 
ficats, Litanies, etc., republished in numerous 
editions at Rome, Milan, Venice, Antwerp, 
Frankfort, and elsewhere. His one substantive 
contribution to the scientific literature of music 
is a little work of only sixteen quarto pages, 
entitled * La Musica Ecclesiastica,dove si contiene 
la vera diffinizione della Musica come Sdenza non 
piti veduta e sua nobilta* (Siena, 1638); the 
object of which is to determine how church music 
should best conform itself to the Resolution of the 
Council of Trent. Palestrina, however, had worked 
at a clearer practical solution of that problem than 
any which the speculations of a scientific theorist 
could possibly evolve. On the authority of Pitoni, 
a pastoral drama, entitled 'Eumelio,' has been 
ascribed to Agazzari. It was undoubtedly per- 
formed at Amelia, and printed by Domenico 
Domenici at Roncilione in 161 4 (Allacci, 'Dra- 
matuigia'); but no author's name is affixed 
either to music or libretto. 

A short motett by Agazzari is given by Proske 
in the 'Musica divina* (Lib. Motettoruui, No. 
kcv). [E. H. P.] 

AGITATO (Ital.), also Cow Aqitazione, 
'agitated,' 'restless.' This adjective is mostly 
combined with 'allegro* or 'presto' to describe 
the character of a movement. In the somewhat 
rare cases in which it occurs without any other 
time-indication (e g. Mendelssohn's ' Lieder ohne 
Worte,' Book i.. No. 5, 'Piano agitato') a rather 
rapid time is indicated. 

AGNESI, Maria Tkbesa, bom at MUan, 
1734; sister of the renowned scholar, Maria 
Gaetana Agned; a celebrated pianist of her 

1 Bnlni alone mentloni this teoond appotntmtiit : bat be is prob- 

•UjrriglU. 
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time, composed four q>era8, 'Sofoidsbe/ 'Giro 
in Armenia,' 'Nitocri/ and 'InBubria oodbo- 
lata' (1771)) several cantatas, and many piano- 
forte concertos and sonatas, well known in 
Germany. [M. C. C] 

AGK)STINI, LuDOVioo, bom 1534 at Ferrara. 
In holy orders, and both poet ajad composer. 
Became chapel-master to Alfonso II, Duke of 
Este, and died Sept. ao, 15^. A collection of 
his masses, motetts, and madrigals, appeared 
shortly before his death. 

AGOSTINI, Paolo, an Italian composer, who 
stands out in relief from too many of his con- 
temporary countrymen. He was bom at Val- 
lerano in 1593, and was a pupil, at Bome, of 
Bernardino Nanini, whose daughter he married. 
After being organist of S. Maria in Trastevere, 
and Maestro dd Cappello at S. Lorenzo in Da- 
maso, he succeeded UgoUni as Maestro at the 
Vatican Chapel, in 1629. Unhappily for his 
art, he died a few months after his preferment, 
in the 36th year of his age. 

Pitoni, who would seem to be nothing if not inac- 
curate, has a story to the effect i£at Agoetini 
owed his appointment at the Vatican to an im- 
answered challenge to a musical encounter, which 
he sent to Ugolini, who had been his fellow- 
pupil under Nanini ; the Chapter conceived that, 
if their Maestro shunned a professional duello 
with Agostini, he ought to give up his place to 
him. But this is hiuxily probable, and Baini, 
with unnecessary perseverance, exposes its im- 
probability. A more pleasant anecdote is that 
tJrban VIII happened to enter the Basilica at 
the moment when a work of Agoetini's, for forty- 
eight voices, after the fashion Uien in vogue, was 
b^ng performed by the choir. The Pope stopped 
to hear it out ; and, at its conclusion, rose and 
bowed pointedly to its composer, to mark his 
sense of its beauty. 

The extant published works of Agostini con- 
sist of two volumes of Psalms for four and eight 
voices (printed by Soldi, Borne, 1619) ; two 
volumes of Magnifioats for one, two, and three 
voices (Ibid., 1620) ; and five volumes of Masses 
for eight and twelve voices, published (Robletti, 
Bome) in 1624, 1625, i6a6, 1627, and 1628 re- 
spectively. He was one of the first to employ 
large numbers of voices in several choirs. 
Ingenuity and el^anoe are his prevailing char- 
acteristics ; but that he could and did rise beyond 
these, is proved by an 'Agnus Dei' for eight 
voices in canon, which was published by P. 
Martini in his * Saggio di Contrappunto Fugato,' 
and which is allowed to be a masterpiece. The 
fame, however, of Agostini rests upon his un- 
published pieces, which form the great bulk of 
ms productions. They are preserved partly in 
the Cordni Library, and partly in the Collection 
of the Vatican.^ A motett by Agostini is given 

1 Paolo Agoftlnl mart not be confounded with the eaxUer and In- 
ferior LodoTleo AROfttni of Ferrara, who, havbig lived for flfry-^lx 
ymn, and having lieen Maeatro at the Cathedral of hiB native town, 
died in li90, and left certain mil wet, madrlgali, and rootetti behind 
him : nor with Pietro Simoni Agoetini. a Soman, wtio lived darlnR the 
latter half of the 17th centurjr. and wai the author of tome published 
cantatai, and of 'U £atto deUe Sabine,' an opera performed in 
Venice in ItMH 
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in Proske's ' Musica Divina' (Liber Motettomm, 
No. Ixx.) [E. H. P.] 

AGBELL, JoHANN, bom at Loth in Sweden ; 
studied at Linkoping and Upsal Appointed 
court musician at CmscI in 1723, and in 1746 
conductor at Nuremberg, where be died, 1767. 
He left nine published works (Nuremberg), 
concertos, sonatas, etc., and many more in 
manuscript. 

AGBEMENS (Ft,, properly Jgr^eru du 
Chant or de Musique ; Ger. Maniertn ; Eng. 
Orace$), Certain ornaments introduced into 
vocal or instrumental melody, indicated either 
by signs, or by small notes, said performed ac- 
cording to certain rules. 

Various forms of agr^mens have been firam 
time to time invented by different composers, 
and many of them have again fiedlen into disuse, 
but the earliest seem to have been the invention 
of Chambonni^res, a celebrated French organist 
of the time of Louis XIV (1670), and they were 
probably introduced into Germany by Mufpat, 
organist at Passau in 1695, who in his youth had 
studied in Paris. The proper employment of the 
agremens in French music — which, according to 
Bousseau (Dictionnaire de Musique, 1768) were 
necessary *pour oouvrir un peu la &deur da 
chant finui9ais' — was at first taught in Paris 
by special professors of the 'gout du chant,* 
but no definite rules lor their application were 
laid down until Emanuel Bach treated them 
very fully .in his 'Versuch iiber die wahre 
Art das Clavier zu spielen,' in 1752. In 
this he speaks of the great value of the agre- 
mens : — * they serve to connect the notes, they 
enliven them, and when necessary give them 
a special emphasis, . . . they help to 
elucidate the character of the music ; whether it 
be sad, cheerful, or otherwise, they always con- 
tribute their share to the effect, . . . 
an indifferent composition may be improved by 
their aid, while without them even the best 
melody may appear empty and meaninijless.' At 
the same time he warns against their too fire- 
quent use, and says they should be as the orna- 
ments with which the finest building may be 
overladen, or the spices with which the best dish 
may be spoilt. 

The a^mens according to Emanuel Bach are 
the Bebung,^ Vorschlag, Triller, Doppelschla?, 
Mordent, Anschlag, Schleifer, Schneller, and 
Brechung (Ex. i). 




* The Bebang (Fr. 'halaneement'; ItaL 'tremolo*) cannot be ex. 
ecuted on the modem pianoforte. It oonsieted in giving to the key of 
the clavichord a certain trembling pmeure. which produced a Und of 
puliation of the MMind, withi>ot any intervab of eilenoe. On atiiiiKed 
inetnimenu a limilar eflTect ia obtained by a rocking movement of the 
finger Without raiting it fhun the string. 



DoppehdUoff, 



A<JREMENSJ. 
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In adcBtion to theee, Maipuig treats of the 
Nachflchlag (Ex. a), which Emanuel Bach does 
not recognise, or at least calls * ugly, although 
extraon£narily in fiuhion,' but whi<m is largely 
employed by modem composers. 
, NachtcMag, 



i 



^ r \ u i \ :^m 



The principal agr^mens of French music were 
the Appogiature, Trille, and Accent, which re- 
sembled respectively the Vorschlag, Triller and 
Nachschlag described above, and in addition 
the Mordant — which appears to have differed 
firom the Mordent of Grennan music, and to 
have been a kind of interrupted trill, — tiie Coul^, 
Port de voix, ^ Port de voix jette, and the 
Cadence pleine ou bris^* (Ex. 3). 




The acrr^ens or graces peculiar to old English 
music differed considerably from the above, and 

' The term 'Port de Totx,' which oaKht properljr to dgnUy the 
<SR7faig of the rofee with extreme mioothnea from one note to an- 
<Mier ataL 'portamento di ▼ooe'), has been Teiy generally apidled to 



' The Doppelachlag (Bag. "Turn') wai often called Cadence by the 
moeh writetBof the Ume of Couperin QTW); and Indeed SebasUaa 
Bach uaet Um won! In thb KOM in hla ' ClartorBOcfalein' aTaO). 



have now become obsolete. They are described 
in an instruction-book for the violin, called the 
Divisiun Violist, by Christopher Simpson, pub- 
lished in 1659, and are divided into two classes, 
the 'smooth and shaked graces.' The smooth 
graces are only adapted to stringed instruments, 
as they are to be executed by sliding the finger 
along the string; they include the Plain-beat or 
Rise, the BackMl, the Double Back&ll, the Ele- 
vation, the Cadent^ and the Springer, which * con- 
cludes the Sound of a Note more acute, by 
clapping down another finger just at the ex- 
piring of it.' The effect of this other finger upon 
the violin would be to raise the pitch of the last 
note but one (the upper of the two written notes) 
so that the Springer would resemble the French 
AecetU. The * shaked graces' are the Shaked 
Beat, Backfisdl, Elevation, and Cadent, which are 
similar to the plain graces with the addition 
of a shake, and lastly the Double Relish, of which 
no explaziation in words is attempted, but an 
example in notes given as below (Ex. 4). 



Ikmble BaekfaU. 
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The agr^mens used in modem music or in the 
performance of the works of the great masters 
are the acciacatura, appoggiatura, arpeggio, mor- 
dent, nachschlag, sliake or trill, slide, and turn, 
each of which will be fully described in its own 
place. [F. T] 

AGRICOLA, AiiEXANDiR, a composer of 
great celebrity living at the end of the 15 th 
century and beginning of the 16th. Crespel's 
lament on the death of Ockenheim mentions 
Agricola as a fellow-pupil in the school of that 
master; and the dates of his published works, 
together with an interesting epitaph printed in 
a collection of motetts published at Wittenberg 
in 1538, furnish us with materials for briefly 
sketching his life. The words of the epitaph, 
which bears the title 'Epitaphium Alex. Aim- 
colae Symphoniastae regis Castaliae Philippi/ are 
as follows : — 

' Musica quid defies ? Periit mea aura decusque* 

Estne Alexander ? Is mens Agricola. 
Die age qualis erat ? Claras vocum manuumqne. 
Quis locus hunc rapuit ? Valdoletanus ager. 
Quls Belgam hunc traxit? Magnus rex ipse 
PhUippus. 
Quo morbo interiit ? Febre furente obiit. 
Aetas quae fiierat ? Jam sevagesimus annus. 
Sol ubi tunc stabat ? Yirginio capite.' 

The question 'Who brought this Belgian?* is 
decisive as to his nationality. He was certainly 
educated in the Netherlands, and passed great 
part of his life there. At an early age he was 
distinguished both as a singer and performer. 
A letter of Charles VIII of France, in Mr. 
Julian Marshall's collection, proves thai he was 
in that king's service, and left it, without leave, 
for that of Lorenzo de' Medici, whence Charles 
reclaimed him. Charles died 1598. Petracci 
published some of Agricola's works at Venice in 
1503. He entered the service of Philip, duke of 
Austria and sovereien of the Netherlands, and 
followed him to Castile in 1506. There Agricola 
remained until his death, at the age of 60 (about 
the yeacr 1530), of acute fever, in the territory of 
Valladolid. Amongst Agricola's known works 
the most important are two motetts for three 
voices from the collection entitled 'Motetti 
XXXIII' (Venice, Petrucci, 1502) ; eight four- 
part songs from the collection 'Canti cento cin- 
quanta' (Venice, Petrucci, 1503) ; and a volume 
of five masses * Misse Alex. Agricolae ' (Venice, 
Petrucci, 1505). It is not improbable that a 
large number of his compositions may stiU be 
contained in the libraries of Spain. [ J.B. S.-B.] 

AGRICOLA, Gboro Ludwig, bom Oct. 35, 
1643, at Grossen-Furra in Thuringia, where 
his father was clergyman ; brought up at 
Eisenach and Gotha and the universities of 
Wittenberg and Leipdc ; kapellmeister at Gotha 
in 1670. He composed ' Musikalische Ne- 
benstunden* for two violins, two violas, and 
bass; religious hymns and madrigals; sonatas 
and preludes, 'auf franzosische Art,' etc., etc. 
He died at Gotha in Feb. 1676 at the age of 
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thirty-three, full of promise, but vrithout ac- 
complishing a style for himself. [F. G.] 

AGRI(X)LA, JoHANN, bom at Nuremberg 
about 1570, professor of music in the Gymna- 
sium at Erturt in 161 1, and composer of 
three collections of motetts (Nuremberg, 160I- 
1611). 

AGRICOLA, JoHAmr Fbikdrich, bom Jan. 
4, 1730, at Dobitschen, Altenburg, Saxony. 
His father was a judge, and his mother, Maria 
Magdalen Manke, ^m Giebrichenstein near 
Halle, was a friend of the great Handel. He 
began to learn music in his fifth year under a 
certain MartinL In 1738 he entered the 
University of Ldpsio when Gottsched was 
Professor of Rhetoric. But though he went 
through the regular course of 'humanities' be 
also studied music under Sebastian Bach, with 
whom he worked hard for three years. Aft^r 
this he resided at Dresden and Berlin, and 
studied the dramatic style under Graun and 
Hasse. In 1 749 he published two pamphlets on 
French and Ittdian taste in music under the 
pseudonym of Olibrio. In the following year a 
cantata of his, ' H Filosofo convinto in amore,' was 
performed beifore Frederic the Great, and made 
such an impression on the king as to induce him 
to confer on Agricola the post of Hof-componist. 
He had an equal success with a second cantata, 
' La Ricamatrice.' Agricola then married Signora 
Molteni, prima donna of the Berlin opera, and 
composed various operas for Dresden and Berlin, 
as well as much music for the Church and many 
arrangements of the king's melodies. After the 
death of Graun (Aug.^ 8, 1759) he was made 
director of the royal chapel; but without the 
title of ' kapellmeister.' There he remained till 
his death in 1774 — Nov. 12 (Forkel) or Dec. i 
(Schneider, Hist, of Berlin Opera). Agricola*8 
compositions had no pemument success, nor were 
any printed excepting a psalm and some chorals. 
He had the reputation of being the best organ- 
player in Berlin, and a good teacher of singing. 
He translated with mudi skill Tosi's ' Opinion! 
de' Cantori,* and made some additions of value to 
Adlung's ' Muaica mechanica organcedi.' [F. G.] 

AGRICOLA, Martin, whose German name, 
as he himself teUs us,, was Sohr, or Sore, was 
bom about 1500 at Sorall in Lower Silesia. In 
1534 we find him teacher and cantor in the first 
Protestant school at Magdeburg, and he remained 
there till his death, June 10, 1 556. The assertion 
of his biographer Caspar that Agricola reached 
the age of seventy has misled all following 
writers as to the date of his birth. In his 
'Musica instrumentalis deudsch,' which, not- 
withstanding its polyglott title is written in 
German, he states that he had no 'activum 
prteceptorem * for music, but learned the art 
by himself while constantly occupied as a school- 
master. That work is remarkable not only for its 
musical ability but for its Crerman style, which has 
all the force and flavour of the writings of his 
contemporary Luther himself. Agricola's chief 
protector and friend was Rhaw, Uie senator of 
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Wittenberg, renowned in his own day aa a 
printer of music. This excellent man printed 
many of AgriooWs works, of which the following 
may be named amongst others: — '£in kurtz 
deutsche Musica/ 1528 ; ' Mnsica instrumentalis 
deadach,* 1529, '32, '45 ; 'Masica figuralis 
deudach/ 1532; 'Von den l*roportionibus* ; 
' Rudimenta Musices/ 1 539. The list of the rest 
will be found in Draudius ' Bibliotheca Classica/ 
p. 1650; Walther's 'Lexicon'; Marpuig's 
'Beitrage/ vol. v; Forkers 'Literature, and 
Gerber B ' Dictionary.' Matiheson in his ' Epho- 
ms' (p. 124) praises him for having been the 
first to abolish the ' ancient tablature, and adopt 
the system of notation which we still employ. 
But this is inaccurate. All that Agricola pro- 
posed was a new 'tablature' for the lute, better 
than the old one. On the conflict between the 
old and new notation, Agricola's writings are 
full of interest, and they must be studied by 
every one who wishes to have an accurate view 
of that revolution. But unfortunately thev are 
both rare and costly. L* . G.] 

AGRIOQLA, WoLFOANO Chbtstoph, lived 
about thesdddleof the 17th century, composed a 
'Fasciculus Musicalis* (Wurzbuig and Cologne, 
165 1), of masses, and 'Fasciculus variarum can- 
tionum/ of motetts. 

A6THE, Carl Chbistiak, bom at Hettstadt, 
1739; died at Ballenstedt, 1797 ; oiganist, com- 
poser of six operas, three pianoforte sonatas 
(Leipdo, 1 790), and a collection of Lieder (Des- 
sau, 1782). His son, W. J. Albbecht, bom at 
Ballenstedt, 1790, In 18 10 settled at Leipsic, 
and 1823 at Dieeden arteacher of Logier's system, 
under the approval of C. M. von Weber, and in 
1826 founded a similar establishment at Posen. 
Later he was at Berlin. Kullak is his best- 
known pupil. [M. C. C] 

AGUADO, DiONisio, bom in Madrid, 1784, 
a remarkable performer on the guitar ; received 
his chief instruction from Garcia, the great singer. 
Li 1825 he went to Paris, where he associated 
with the most eminent artistes of the day, till 
1838, when he returned to Madrid, and died 
there in 1849. His method for the guitar, an 
excellent work of its kind, passed through three 
editions in Spain (Madrid, 182 5- 1843) and one 
in Paris (1827). He also published *Colleccion 
de los Etudios para la guitarra' (Madrid, 1820), 
'CoUeocion de Andantes,' etc., and other works 
for his instrument. [M. G. C] 

AGUILERA DE HEREDIA, Sbbastiaw, a 
monk and Spanish composer at the beginningof the 
1 7th century. His chief work was a collection of 
Magnificats for four five, six, seven, and eight 
voices, many of which are still sung in the cadie- 
dral of Saragoea, where he directed the music, 
sod at other churches in Spain. 

AGUJARI, LucBEZiA, a very celebrated 
linger, who supplies an extraordinary example of 
the flEMhion of nicknaming musicians ; for, being 
a natural child of a noble, she was always an- 
nounced in the playbills and newspapers as La 
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Bastardina, or BaMarddla, She was bom at 
Ferrara in 1 743, instructed in a convent by the 
P. Lambertini, and made her dibut at Florence 
in 1764. Her triumph was brilliant, and she 
was eagerly engaged for all the principal towns, 
where ^e was enUiusiastically received. She did 
not excel in expression, but in execution she sur- 
passed all rivals. The extent of her register was 
beyond all comparison. Sacchini said he had 
h^rd her sing as high as Bb in altissimo, and 
she had two good octaves below : but Mozart 
himself heard her at Parma in 1 770, and says of 
her^ that she had 'a lovely voice, a flexible 
throat, and an incredibly high range. She sang 
the following notes and passages in my pre- 
sence :— 




Ten years later, in speaking of Mara, he says, 
' She has not the good fortune to please me. She 
does too little to be compared to a Bastardella—^ 
though that is her peculuir style — and too much 
to touch the heart like an Aloysia Weber.'' 
Leopold Mozart says of her, 'She is not 
handsome nor yet ugly, but has at times a 
wild look in the eyes, like people who are subject 
to convulsions, and she is lame in one foot. Her 
conduct formerly was good ; she has, consequently, 
a good name and reputation. 

Agujari made a great sensation in the carnival 
of 1774 at Milan, in the serious opera of 'II 
Tolomeo,' by Colla, and still more in a cantata 
by the same composer. In 1780 she married 
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Colla, wbo oomposed for her most of the mugic 
she sang. She Bang at the Pantheon Conoerta 
for some years, from 1775, reoeiving a salary at 
one time of £100 a night for singing two songs, 
a price which was then simply enoimoiis. She 
died at Parma, May 18, 1783. [J. M.] 

AGUS, HzNRi, bom in 1749, died 1798; 
composer and professor of solfeggio in the 
Ck)n8ervatoire of Paris ( 1 795). His works, which 
display more learning than genius, consist of 
trios for strings, two compositions for violoncello, 
published in London, where he lived for some 
time, and six duos concertants for two violins, 
published by Barbieri (Paris) as the op. 37 of 
^oocherini. 

AHL£, JoHANK HODOLFH, chuTch composer, 
bom at Miihlhausen in Thuringia, Dec. 24, 1625; 
educated at Gottingen and Er^irt. In 1644 he 
became organist at Erfurt, but soon after settled 
at his native place, where in 1655 he was 
appointed member of the senate and afterwards 
burgomaster. He died in full possession of his 
powers July 8, 1673. His published compositions 
Include 'Compendium pro tenellis' (1648), a trea- 
tise on singing which went through three editions ; 
• Greistlichen Dialc^n,' * Symphonien, Paduanen, 
und Balleten' ; ' Thuringische Lustgarten,^ a 
collection of church music; 400 'geistlichen 
Arien,* 'geistlichen Ck>ncerte,' and 'Andachten' 
on all the Sundays and Festivals, etc., etc. He 
cultivated the simple style of the choral, avoiding 
polyphonic counterpoint. His tunes were for 
long very popular, and are still sung in the 
Protestant churches of Thuringia — amongst 
others that known as 'Liebster Jesu wir sind 
hier.' Able left a son, Johann Georg, bom 
1650, who succeeded to his Other's musical hon- 
ours, and was made poet laureate by the Emperor 
Leopold I. He died Dec. a, 1700. His hymn 
tunes were once popular, but are not now in 
use. [F. G.] 

AHLSTROEM, A. J. R., bom aboot 1763 ; 
a Swedish composer, organist at the church of 
St. James, Stodcholm, and court accompanyist ; 
composed sonatas for pianoforte (Stockholm, 1 783 
and 1786), cantatas, and songs, and edited with 
Boman 'Walda svendca Folkdansar och Folkle- 
dar/ a collection of Swedish popular airs, some 
of which have been sung by Mme. Lind- 
Groldschmidt. He was also editor for two years 
of a Swedish musical periodical 'Musikaliskt 
Tidsfordrif.' [M. C. C] 

AIBLINGER, Joeasv Caspab, bom at 
Wasserburg in Bavaria, Feb. 33, 1779. His 
compositions are much esteemed, and performed 
in the Catholic churches of South Germany. In 
1803 he went to Italy, and studied eight years at 
Vicenza, after which he settled at Venice, where 
in conjunction with the Abbe Gregorio Trentino 
he founded the 'Odeon* Institution for the 
practice of classical works. In 1826 he was 
recalled to his native country by the king, and 
appointed kapellmeister of his court music. In 
1833 however he returned to Italy, and resided 
at Bergamo, occupying himself in the collection 
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of ancient classical music, which is now in the 
Staatsbibliothek at Munidi. His whole efiorta 
to the end of his life were directed to the 
performance of classical vocal music in the 
All Saints* church at Munich, erected in i8a6. 
His single attempt at dramatic composition was 
an opera of 'Bodrigo a Chimene,* which was 
not BUCoessfuL The bravura airs for Mn&e. 
Schechner and for Pellegrini were much liked, 
but the piece shewed no depth of invention. In 
church music however he was renuurkably happy : 
his compositions in this department are in the 
free style of his time, written with great skill, 
and full of religious feeling, tuneful, agreeable, 
and easy melody, and exiu;tly suited to small 
church choirs. They consist of masses, some 
requiems, graduak, litanies, and psalms, with 
accompaniments for orchestra and organ, pub- 
lished at Munich, Augsburg, and Paris (Schott). 
Aiblinger died May 6, 1867. [C. F. P.] 

AICHINGER, Grkgob. Bora about 1565 ; 
took holy orders, and entered the service of 
Freiherr Jacob Fugger at Augsburg as organist. 
In 1599 he paid a visit of two years to Borne to 
perfect himself in music. The date of his deatli 
IS unknown, but it is supposed that he was alive 
at the time of the publication of one of his works, 
Dec. 5, 1613. In the prefiw» to his 'Sacrae 
Cantiones' (Venice, 1590), he praises the music 
of GabrieU; and his worka also betray the 
influence of the Venetian schooL They are 
among the best (merman music of that time, 
bearing marks of real genius ; and are superior 
to those of his contemporary, the learned CkdloB, 
or Handl. Amongst the most remarkable are a 
' Ubi est frater,' and ' Assumpta est Maria,* both 
for three voices; an 'Adoramus* for four; and 
an 'Intonuit de ccelo* for six voices, the last 
printed in the FUmlegium Portenu, A Litany, a 
Stabat Mater, and various motetts of his are 
printed in Proske^s * Musica divina.' [F. G.] 

AIMON, Pajcphilb Leopold Fban^ois, vio- 
loncellist and composer, bom at L*Isle, near Avig- 
non, 1 779 ; conducted the orchestra of the theatre 
in Marseilles when only seventeen, that of the 
Gymnase Dramatique in Paris 1821, and of the 
Th^tre Fran9ais, on the retirement of Baudron, 
1822. Of lu8 seven ^Pfras only two were 
performed, the 'Jeuz floraux* (181 8), and 
'Michel et Christine* (1831), the last with 
great success. He also composed numerous 
string quartetts, trios, and duos (Paris and 
Lyons), and was the author of 'Connaissances 
pri^liminaires de L'Harmonie,' and other trea- 
tises. [M. C. C] 

AIK (ItaL aria; Fr. otV; Germ. Arte, from. 
the Latin cur, the lower atmosphere; or ctra, 
a given number, an epoch, or period of time). 
In a general sense air, trcm the element whose 
vibration is the ^use of music, has come to 
mean that particular kind of music which is 
independent of harmony. In common parlance 
air is rhythmical meloay — any melody or kind 
of melody of which the feet are of the same 
duratioi^ and the phraaet bear some rtcogiiisable 
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p rop ortion, one toanother. In the i6tli and lytih 
centuries air represented popularly a cheerful 
Btrain. The English word gtee^ now exolusiyely 
applied to a particular kind of masical com- 
position, is d^ved firom the A. S. 7)i^e, in 
its primitiye sense simply mutic. Technically 
an air is a oompositinn for a single voice or any 
monophonouB instrument^ aocoompanied by other 
Toices or by instruments. About the beginning 
of the 17th century many part-songs were 
written, Offering from those of the preceding 
century in many important particulars, but 
diiefly in the &ct of their interest being 
thrown into one, generally the upper, part; 
the other parts being subordinate, lliese other 
parts were generally so contrived as to admit of 
being either sung or played. The first book of 
Foras 'Musike of sundrie kinds' (1607) is 
of this class. Subsequently to its invention, 
arias were for a considerable time conmionly 
published with the accompaniment only of a 
'figured baas.' The aria grande, great or more 
extended air, has taken a vast variety of forms. 
These however may be classed under two heads, 
the aria with 'da capo' and the aria without 
The invention of the former and older form has 
been long attributed to Aleesandro Scarlatti 
(1659-1735) ; but an aria printed in the present 
writer's 'Lectures on the Transition Period of 
Musical History,' shows that it was used as 
early as 1655, i.e. four years before A. Scarlatti 
was bom, l^ the Venetian, Francesco Cavalli, 
a master in whose opera 'Giasone' (1649) the 
line which divides air from recitative seems to 
have been marked more distinctly than in any 
preceding music. The so-called ' aria' of Monte- 
verde aikl his contemporaries (c. 1600) is hardly 
^stingnishable from their 'musica parlante,' a 
vcxy slight advance on the 'plain-song' of the 
middle ages. Hie aria without ' da capo' is but 
a more extended and interesting form than that 
of its predecessor. In the former the first section 
or division is also the last ; a section, always in 
another key and generally shorter, being inter- 
posed between the first and its repetition. In the 
latter the first section is repeated, often several 
tones, the sections interposed being in different 
keys from one another as well as from the first, 
which, on its last repetition, is generally more or 
less developed into a 'coda.* The aria grande has 
Mwmic d, under the hands of the great masters 
of the modem school, a scope and a splendour 
^ddch raise it to all but symphonic dignity. 
As spedmens of these qualities we may cite 
Beethoven's 'Ah, perfido,' and Mendelssohn's 
'Infelice.' The limits of the human voice 
forbid, however, save in rare instances, to the 
aria, however extended, that repetition of the 
same strains in different though related keys, 
by which the symphonic 'form' is distinguished 
from every other. But compositions of this 
das^ espeisially those intenpersed with re- 
citattve, though nominally sometimes arie belong 
lather to the dass'scena/ [J. H.] 

AIRT, Sib Geobgi Biddbll. The present 
Astronomer Boyal, and late President of the 
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Royal Sodety, the author of one of the latest 
works on acoustics, ' On Sound and Atmospheric 
Vibrations,' London 1868. The most important 
portion of this work is its elaborate mathematical 
treatment of the theory of atmospheric sound- 
waves, a subject first discussed by Sir Isaac 
Newton in the * Prindpia.' [W. P.] 

A'KEMPIS, Florkntino, organist of St. 
Gudule, at Brussels, about the middle of the 1 7th 
century ; composed three symphonies (Antwerp, 
1644, 1647, and 1649), ' Missae et Motetta' (Ant- 
werp, 1650), and another mass for eight voices. 

AKEROYDE, Samuel, a native of Yorkshire, 
was a very popular and prolific composer of 
songs in the latter part of the 17th century. 
Many of his compositions are contained in the 
following collections of the period : * D'Urfey's 
Third Collection of Songs' 1685 ; 'The Theatre 
of Musick,' 1685-1687 ; ' Vinculum Sodetatis,' 
1687; * Comes Amoris,' 1687-1694; *The Ban- 
quet of Musick,' 1 688-1 6p 2 ; 'liesaurus Mu- 
sicus,' 1 693.1 696 ; and m *The Gentleman's 
Journal,' 169 3- 1694. He was also a oontri- 
butor to the Third Part of D'Urfe/s 'Don 
Quixote.' 1696. [W. H. H.] 

ALA, Giovanni Battista, bom at Monza 
about the middle of the i6th oentury, died at 
the age of thirty-two ; oiganist of the Church del 
Servitori, in Milan, and oomposer of canzonets, 
madrigals, and op^«s (Milan, 1617, 1635), 
'Concertiecdesiastici' (Milan, 1618, i6ai, 1628), 
and several motetta in the 'Pratum muaioum* 
(Antwerp, 1634). 

ALARD.DiLPHiir, eminent violinist. Bom at 
Bayonne, March 8, 1815 ; shewed at an early 
age remarkable musical talent, and in 1837 was 
sent to Paris for his education. At first he was 
not received as a regular pupil at the Conser- 
vatoire, but was merely allowed to attend Ha- 
beneck's classes as a listener. He soon however 
won the second, and a year later the first prize 
for violin-playing, and from 1831 began to make 
a great reputation as a performer. In 1843, on 
Bedllot's death, he succeeded that great master 
as professor at the Conservatoire, which post 
he still holds (1875). Alard is the foremost 
representative of the modem French school of 
violin-playinff at Paris, with its characteristio 
merits and drawbacks. His style is eminently 
livdy, pointed, full of Han. He has published 
a number of concertos and operatic fantasias 
which, owing to their brilliancy, attained in 
France considerable popularity, without having 
much claim to artistic worth. On the other 
hand, his ' Violin School,' which has been trans- 
lated into several languages, is a very compre- 
hensive and meritorious work. He iJso edited 
a sdection of violin-compodtions of the most 
eminent masters of the 18th century, 'Les 
maitres dastdques du Violon,' etc. (Schott). in 
40 parts. [P. D.] 

A LB A NT, Mathtas, a renowned violin- 
maker, bom 1 6a I, at Botzen, was one of Stainer's 
best pupils. The tone of his violins, which are 
genexally very high in the bdly, and have a darl^ 
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red, almost brown, vanuBli, is more remarkable 
for power than for qtuJity. He died at Botzen 
in 1673. His son, also named Matbiaa, was at 
first a pupil of his &tber, afterwards of the 
Amatis at Cremona, and finally settled at Rome. 
His best violins, which by some oonnoisseura are 
considered hardly inferior to those of the Amatis, 
are dated at the end of the 1 7th and beginning 
of the 1 8th centmy. A third Albani, whose 
Christian name is not known, and who lived 
during the 1 7th century at Palermo, also made 
good violins, which resemble those of the old 
German makers. [P. D.] 

ALBENIZ, Pedbo, bom in Biscay about 
1755) ^^ about i8ai ; a Spanish monk, con- 
ductor of the music at the Cathedral of St. Se- 
bastian, and (1795) at that of Logrono; com- 
posed masses, vespers, motetts, and other church 
music, never published, and a book of sdfeggi 
(St. Sebastian, 1800). 

ALBENIZ, Pedbo, bom at Logrono, 1795, 
died at Madrid 1855 ; son of a musician. 
Matt^ Albeniz, and pupil of Henri Herz and 
Kalkbrenner ; organist from the age of ten 
at various towns in Spain, and professor of 
the pianoforte in the Conservatoire at Madrid. 
He introduced the modem style of pianoforte 
playing into Spain, and all the eminent pianists 
of Spain and South America may be said to 
have been his pupils. He held various high 
posts at the court, and in 1847 was appointed 
secretary to the Queen. His works comprise a 
method for the pianoforte (Madrid, 1840), adopted 
by the Conservatoire of Madrid, seventy compo- 
sitions for the pianoforte, and songs. [M. C. C.] 

ALBERGATI, Coitnt Pibbo Capaoelli, of 
an ancient £Eunily in Bologna, lived in the end 
of the 17th and beginning of the i8th centuries, 
an amateur, and distinguished composer. His 
works include the operas 'Gli Amici' (1699), 
'H Principe selvaggio' (171 3), the oratorio 
'Giobbe' (Bologna, 1688), sacred cantatas, 
masses, motetts, etc., and compositions for va* 
nous instruments. 

ALBERT, Heinbich, bom at Lobenstein, 
Voigtland, Saxony, June 28, 1604 ; nephew and 
apparently pupil of the famous composer Heinrich 
Sciiiitz. He studied law in Leipsic, and music 
in Dresden. Ir 1636 he went to Konigsberg, 
where Stobbaeus was at that time kapellmeister. 
In 1 63 1 he became oi^ganist to the old church in 
that city, and in 1638 married Elizabeth Starke, 
who is referred to in his poem as < Philosette.' 
Of the date of his death nothing certain is 
known. It is given as June 37, 1657 (by F6tis 
Oct. 10, 1651). One of his books of 'Arien' 
(Konigsberg, 1654), contains a statement that 
it was * edited by the author s widow,* but the 
same book comprises some poems on the events 
of the year 1655. It is plain therefore that the 
date 1654 is an error. 

Albert was at once poet, organist and composer. 
As poet he is one of the representatives of the 
Konigsberg school, with the heads of which he 
was closely associated. 
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His church mniic is confined, according to 
Winterfeld, to a Te Deum for three voices, 
published Sept. 13, 1647. He however composed 
both words and music to many hymns, whi<m are 
still in private use, e.g. 'GoU des Himmels and 
der Erden.' These, as well as his secular soogs, 
are found in the eight collections printed for him 
by Paschen, Mense, and Reuasner, nnder the 
patronage of the Emperor of G^ermany , the King 
of Poland, and the Kurfurst of Brandenbtng. 
These collections sold so rapidly that of some of 
them several editions were published by the 
author. Others were surreptitiously issued at 
Konigsberg and Dantzic under tiie title of 
' Poetisch • musikalisches Lustwaldlein,' which 
Albert energetically resisted. These latter 
editions, though very numerous, are now ex- 
ceedingly rare. Their original title is 'Erster 
(Zweiter, etc.) Theil der Arien etlicher theik 
^istlicher theils weltlicher, zur Andacht, guten 
Sitten, keuscher Liebe und Ehrenlust, dienen 
der Lieder zum singen und spielen gesetzt.*^ 
Then followed the dedication, a dififereut one to 
each part. The second is dedicated to his ' most 
revered unde, Heinrich Schiitz,* the only exist- 
ing reference to the relationship between them. 
Albert^s original editions were m folio, but after 
his death an octavo edition was published in 1657 
by A. Profe of Leipsic In his prefiboes Alb^ 
lays down the chief principles of the musical art, 
a circumstance which gives these documents 
great value, as they belong to a time in which 
by means of the 'basso oontinuo' a sefomi in 
music was efiected, of which we are still feeling 
the influence. Mattheson, in his ' Ehien-pforte, 
rightly assumes that Albert was the author of the 
'Tractatus de modo confidendi Contrapunctam,* 
which was then in manuscript in the possession of 
Valentin Hausmann. In the pre£aoe to the sixth 
section of his 'Arien' Albert speaks of the 
centenary of the Konigsberg University, Aug. 
38, 1644, and mentions that he had written a 
'Comodien-Musik* for that occasion, which was 
afterwards repeated in the palace of the Kur- 
furst. Albert was thus, next after H. Schutz, 
the founder of German opera. Both Schutz^s 
'Daphne' and Albert's 'Comodien-Musik' ap- 
pear to be lost^ doubtless because they were not 
published. 

Albert's 'Arien' give a lively picture of the 
time, and of the then influence of music. While 
the object of the opera as established in Italy 
was to provide music as a support to the spoken 
dialogue, so the sacred 'concert' came into 
existence at the same time in Italy and Ger- 
many as a rival to the old motetts, in which the 
words were thrown too much into the back- 
ground. But the sacred 'concert' again, being 
sung only by a small number of voices, necessi- 
tated some support for the music, and this was 
the origin of ike 'basso continue' Albert was 
in the best position — knowing Schiitz who had 
been a pupil of Grabrieli in Venice ; and on his 
arrival at Konigsberg he underwent a second 
course of instruction under Stobbeus, from which 
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originated the peculiar character of his mnncy 
which may be deecribed as the quinteflsence of 
all that wsB in the beet tMte in Italy and 
Germany. Owing to the special circumstance 
that Albert was both a musician and a poet — 
and no small poet either — he has been rightly 
called the &ther of the German 'Lied.* It is 
rare for a composer to make music to his own 
poetry, and since the time of Albert and his 
eomrades in the Konigsberg school, one example 
only is found of it — Bichtfd Wagner. But to 
conclude, Albert's work in Gterman music may 
be described as a pendant to the contemporary 
oommenoement of Italian opera. [F. G.] 

ALBEBT, PRINCE. Francis Chables Au- 
gustus Albbbt Emmanuel, Prince Consort of 
Queen Victoria, second son of Ernest Duke 
of Saxe-Cobuzg-Saalfeld, was bom at Rosenau, 
Cobuig, Aug. 26, 1 819, married Feb. 10, 1840, 
and med Dec 14, 1861. Music formed a 
83r8tematic part of the Princess education (see 
lus own 'Programme of Studies' at thirteen 
years of age in *The Early Years,* etc., p. 107). 
At eighteen he was 'passionately fond of it, 
'had already shown considerable talent as a 
composer,' uid was looked up to by his com- 
panions for his practical knowledge of the art 
(lb. 143, 173); and there is evidence (lb. 70) 
that when quite a child he took more than 
ordinary interest in it. When at Florence in 
1839 be continued his systematic pursuit of it 
(lb. 194) and had an intimate acquaintance 
with pieces at that date not generally known 
(lb. 309-311).^ His oxgan-playing and sing- 
ing he kept up after his arrival in England 
(Martin's 'life,* 85, 86, Mendelssohn's letter of 
July 19, 1842), but his true interest in music 
was shown by his public action in reference to 
it, and the influence which from the time of his 
marriage to his death he steadily exerted in 
favour of the recognition and adoption of the best 
conuxMitions. ' 

lliiB was shown in many ways, ilrst, by his 
immediate reorganisation of the Queen's pnvate 
band from a mere wind-band to a fuU orchestra 
(dating from Dec. 24, 1840), and by an immense 
increase and improvement in its r^^d^otVe. There 
is now a peculiar significance in the fact that — 
to name only a few amongst a host of great 
works — Schubert's great symphony in C (probably 
after its rejection hv the Philharmonic band, 
when offered them by Mendelssohn in 1844), 
Bach's ' Matthew-Passion,' Mendelssohn's ' Atha- 
lie' and 'CEdipus,' and Wagner's 'Lohengrin,' 
were first performed in this country at Windsor 
Castle and Buckingham Palace. Secondly, 
by acting in his turn as director of the 
Ancient Concerts, and choosing, as fiur as the 
rules of the society permitted, new music in the 
programmes; by his choice of pieces for the 
annual * command nights ' at the Philharmonic, 
where his programmes were always of the highest 
dass, and included first performances of Men- 
delMohn's 'Athalie,' Schubert's overture to 
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' Fierabras,' and Schumann's ' Paradise and the 
Peri.' Thirdly, by the support which he gave 
to good music when not offidally connected with 
it : witness his keen interest in Mendelssohn's 
oratorios, and his presence at Exeter Hall when 
' St. Paul ' and * Elijah ' were performed by the 
Sacred Harmonic Society. There can be no 
doubt that, in the words of a well-known musical 
amateur, his example and influence had much 
effect on the performance of choral music in 
England, and on the production here of much 
that was of the highest class of musical art. 

The Prince's delight in music was no secret 
to those about him. In the performances at 
Windsor, says Mr. Theodore Martin, from whose 
' life ' (i. App. A) many of the above facts are 
taken, ' he found a never-fidling source of delight. 
As every year broyght a heavier strain upon hiv 
thought iad energies, his pleasure in them ap- 
peared to increase. They seemed to take him 
into a dream-world, in which the anxieties of life 
were for the moment foigotten.' 

Prince Albert's printed works include 'L'in- 
vocazione all' Armonia,* for solos and chorus; 
a morning service in C and A; anthem, *Out 
of the deep;' five collections of 'Ldeder und 
Romanzen, 29 in all ; three canzonets, etc. [6.] 

ALBERTAZZI, Emma, the daughter of a 
music-master named Howson, was bom May i, 
1 814. Beginning at first with the piano, she 
soon quitted that instrument, to devote herself 
to the cultivation of her voice, which gave early 
promise of excellence. Her first instruction was 
received from Costa, and scarcely had she 
mastered the rudiments, when she was brought 
forward at a concert at the Argyll Rooms. In 
the next year, 1830, she was engi^;ed at the 
King's Theatre in several contralto parts, such as 
Pippo in the 'Oacza Ladra,' and others. Soon 
afterwards she went to Italy with her father, 
and got an engagement at Piacenza. It was 
here that Signer Albertazzi, a lawyer, fell in 
love with her, and married her before she was 
seventeen. Celli, the composer, now taught her 
for about a year ; after which she sang, 183*2, in 
Generali's 'Adelina,' at the Canobbiana, and 
subsequently was engaged for contralto parts at 
La Scala. There sli^ sang in several operas with 
Pasta, who gave her valuable advice. She sang 
next at Madrid, 1833, for two years; and in 
1835 at the Italian Opera in Paris. This was 
the most brilliant part of her career. In 1837 
she appeared in London. Madame Albertazzi 
had an agreeable presence, and a musical 
voice, not ill-trained; but these advantages 
were quite destroyed by her lifeleesness on 
the stage — a resigned iad automatic indiffer^ 
enoe, which first wearied and then irritated her 
audiences. To the end of her career — for she 
afterwards nng in English Opera at Drury 
Lane— she remained the same, unintelligent 
and inanimate. Her voice now began to fail, 
and she went abroad again, hoping to recover 
it in the climate of Italy, but without success. 
She sang at Padua, Milan, and Trieste, and 
returned in 1846 to London, where she sang 
£ 
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tor tlie last time. She died of comampUon, 
Sept. 1847. [J.M.] 

ALBINONI, T0MAS8O, dramatic composer and 
Tiolinist. Bom at Venice in the latter half of the 
17th century. The particulars of his life are 
entirely unknown. Me wrote forty-two operas 
(the first of which appeared in 1694), which are 
said to have been successful from tiie novelty 
of their style, though a modem French critic 
describes the ideas as trivial and the music as 
dry and unsuited to the words. Gjreater talent 
is to be seen in his instrumental works, concertos, 
sonatas, and songs. He was also an excellent 
performer on the violin. AlbinonTs sole interest 
for modem times resides in the fact that the 
great Bach selected themes from his works, 
as he did from those of Gorelli and Legrend. 
'Bach,' says Spitta (i. 433),* 'must have been 
peculiarly partial to AlbinonL Down to a late 
period of his life he was accustomed to use baas 
parts of his for practice in thorough-bass, and 
Grerber relates that he had heard his fiitther (a 
pupil of Bach*s) vary these very basses in Ida 
master's style with astonishing beauty and skill.' 
Two fugues of the great Master's are known to 
be founded on themes of Albinoni*s — ^both from 
his ' Opera prima.* One (in A) is to be found at 
No. 10 of Cahier 13 of Peter's edition of Bach's 
clavier-works ; the other (in F I minor) at No. 5 
of Cahier 3 of the same edition. For further 
particulars see Spitta, i. 423-426. [E. H. D.] 

ALBONI, Marietta, the most celebrated 
contralto of the 19th century, was bom at Ce- 
sena, Bomagna, in 1824. Her first instraction 
was received in her native pbice; after which 
she was taught by Mme. Bertoletti, at Bologna, 
who has taught many other distinguished singers. 
There she met Boeedni, and was so fortunate as 
to obtain lessons from him : she is said to have 
been his only pupil. Charmed with her voice 
and &cility, he taught her the principal oon* 
tralto parts in his operas, with the trae tradi- 
tions. With this great advantage Alboni easily 
procured an engagement for several years frotii 
Merelli, an impresario for several Uieatres in 
Italy and Germany. She made her first appear- 
ance at La Scala, Milan, 1843, in the part of 
Maffio Orsini. In spite of her inexperience, 
her voice and method were brilliant enough to 
captivate the public. In the same year she 
sang at Bologna, Brescia, and again at Milan; 
soon afterwards with equal success at Vienna. 
In consequence of some misunderstanding about 
jalary she now broke her engagement with 
Merdli, and suddenly took flight to St. Peters- 
burg. She remained there, however, but a diort 
time ; and we find her in 1845 singing at concerts 
in Hamburg, Leipzig, Dresden, as well as in 
Bohemia and Hungary. At the carnival of 1 847 
ahe sang at Rome in Pacini's ' Saffo,* introducing 
an air from Rossini's ' Semiramide,* which was 
enthusiastically applauded, but could not save 
the opera. In the spring of the same year she 
came to London, and app^ured at Covent Grarden, 
jn the height of the ' Jenny Lind fever.* She was 
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indeed a trmnp caid (or that establishment agaSnst 
the strong hand of the rival house. The day 
after her d^>ut the manager spontaneously raised 
her salary for the season from £500 to £3000, 
and her reputation was established. She sang in 
* Semiramide* first, and afterwards in ' Lucrexia 
Borgia'; and in the latter had to ling the 
'Brindiai* over and over again, as often as the 
opera was performed. As Pippo in the ' Gana 
Ladra' she had to sing the whole first solo of the 
duett 'Ebben per mia mraaoria' three times 
over. Her appearance at that time was 
really splendid. Her features were regulariy 
beautifm, though better fitted for comedy than 
tragedy; and her figure, not so unwieldy as it 
afterwards became, was not unsuited to the parti 
she played. Her voice, a rich, de^, true con- 
tralto of fiilly two octaves, firom G to G, was as 
sweet as honey, and perfectly even throughout 
its range. Her style gave an idea, a reoollectiao» 
of what the great old school of Italian singing 
had been, so perfect was her command of her 
powers. The only reproach to which i^ was open 
was a certain shade of indolence and insouciance, 
and a want of fire at times when more eneigy 
would have carried her hearers completely away. 
Some singers have had the talent and knowledge 
to enable them to vary their JiorUuri : Albcmi 
never did this. When you IumI heard a song 
once from her, perfect aa it was, you never heard 
it again but with the sel£iame ornaments and 
eademe. Her versatility was great, — too greats 
perhaps, aa some critics have said ; and it has 
been asserted that she did serious harm to her 
voice by the attempt to extend it upwards. Thia 
is, however, not clear to all her admirers, since 
she has returned to her legitimate range. She 
sang again in London in 1848 at Covent Garden, 
and in 1849, 1851, 1856, 1857, and 1858 at Her 
Majesty's ^eatre. She appcselred at Brussels in 
1848, with no less success than in London and 
Paris. In 1849 ^® returned to Paria, and sang 
with equal 6clat in ' Cenerentola,' ' L'ltaliana in 
Algieri,' and 'La Grazza Ladra.' In the next 
year she visited Greneva, and made a tour of 
France, singing even in French at Bourdeaux in 
the operas 'Charles VI,' 'La Favorit^* 'La 
Reine de Chypre,' and * La FiUe du Regiment.* 
On her return to Paris she surpassed the bold- 
ness of this experiment by attempting the part of 
Fid^ in the ' ProphHe* at the Grand Opera, and 
with the most brilliant success. She now made 
a tour in Spain, and next a triumphal progress 
through America. Of late years, since her mar- 
riage with Count A. Pepoli, a gentleman of old 
Bolognese family, she has lived in Paris, where 
she hfui delighted her admirers with most of her 
old characters as well as some new, and notably 
in the part of Fidalma in Cimarosa's ' Matri- 
monio Segreto.' Since the untimely death of her 
husband she has been heard only in Rossini's 
'Mass,' in which she sang in London in 1871, 
and similar music. [J. M.j 

ALBRECHTSBERGER, Johann Geobo. 
Contrapuntist and teacher of sacred music, com- 
poser and organist ; bom Feb. 3, 1 736, at Kloster- 
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neubuig, near Vienna ; died at Vienna^ March 7, 
1809. Seyfried has appended his biography to 
the complete edition of his works (Vienna, 1826, 
1837). Albrechtsberger began life as a chorister 
»t his native town and at Melk. At the latter 
place he was taken notice of by the Emperor 
Joseph, then Grown Prince ; and on a later occa- 
sion, the Emperor passing through Melk renewed 
the acquaintance, and invited him to apply for 
the post of court organist on the first vacancy. 
Meantime Albrechtsberger studied hard under 
the direction of Emmerling. After being organ- 
ist for twelve years at Melk, he obtained a 
nmilar post at Raab in Hungary, and then at 
MariataferL Here he remained instructor in the 
£unily of a Silesian count till he left for Vienna 
as BegetuChori to the Carmelites. In 177a he 
was appointed court organist, and twenty years 
later director of music at St. Stephen*s, where he 
at once commenced his career as a teacher. The 
number of hb pupils was very huge. Amongst 
the most celebrated are Beethoven^ Hummel, 
Weigl, Seyfried, Eybler and Mosel. Nottebohm 
(Beethoven*8 'Studien,* 1873) speaks in the highest 
terms of the instruction which he gave Beethoven. 
His compositions are computed by Seyfiried as 
a6i, of which only twenty-seven are printed. 
They are chiefly in possession of Prince Esterhazy 
€ralantha. The finest is a Te Deum, which was 
not performed till after his death. His great 
theoretical work (not without defects) is entitled 
'Grlindliche Anweisung zur Composition,* 
(Leipsic, 1790 ; second edition 1818.) An 
English edition, translated by Sabilla Novello, 
is published by Novello, Ewer, and Co. [F. G.] 
ALBXJMBLATT (Germ.; Fr. Feuillet cCal- 
hym), A short piece of music, such as might 
suitably be written in a musical album. Its 
form entirely depends upon the taste and fancy 
of the composer. As good examples of this class 
of piece may be named Schumann's 'Album- 
blatter,' op. 134, a collection of twenty short 
movements in the most varied styles. [E. P.] 

ALCESTE, tragic opera in three acts by Gluck, 
libretto by Calzabi^ ; first performed at Vienna 
Pec. 16, 1767, and in- Paris (adapted by du Rol- 
let) April 23, 1776. It was the first in which 
Gluck attempted his new and revolutionary style, 
^nd contains the famous 'Epltre d^catoire' ex- 
pounding his principles. 'Aloeste' was revived 
ftlt Paris in i8oi< by Mme. Pauline Viardot. 

ALCOCEI, John, Mus. Doc. Bom at London, 
April II, 1 715, be<»me at seven years of age a 
diorister of St. Paul's Cathedral under Charles 
King. At fourteen he became a pupil of Stanley, 
the blind organist, who was then, although but 
sixteen, organist of two London churches. All* 
jbaUows, Bread-street, and St. Andrew'si, Holbom. 
In 1738 Aloock became organist of St. Andrew's 
Church, Plymouth, which place he quitted in 
1742, on being chosen organist of St. Lawrence's 
Church, Rea^ng. In 1749 he was appointed 
organist, master of the choristers, and lay vicar 
of Lichfield CathedraL On June 6, 1755, he 
took the degree of bachelor of music at 0:dbrd, 
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and in 1761 proceeded to that of doctor. In 
1760 he resigned the appointments of organist 
and master of the choristers of Lichfield, retain- 
ing only that of lay vicar. He died at Lichfield 
in Maroh, 1806, aged 91. During his residence 
at Plymouth, Alcock published 'Six Suites of 
Lessons for the Harpsichord' and 'Twelve Songs,* 
and whilst at Reading he published 'Six Con- 
certos,' and a collection of 'Psalms, Hymns, and 
Anthems.' In 1753 he published a 'Morning 
and Evening Service in E minor.' He likewise 
issued (in 1771) a volume containing 'Twenty- 
six Anthems,' a ' Burial Service,' etc. He was 
the composer of a number of glees, a collection 
of which, under the title of ' Harmonia Festi,* he 
published about 1790. His glee, 'Hail, ever 
pleasing Solitude,' gained> a prize medal at the 
Catch Club in the year 1770. Aloock edited a 
collection of Psalm Tunes, by various- authors, 
arranged for four voices, under the title of * The 
Harmony of Sion.' He was also author of a 
novel entitled ' The Life of Miss Fanny Brown.' 
His son John, Mus. Bac, bom 1739, organist of 
Preston, composed a few anthems between 1773 
and 1776, and died 1791. [W.H.H.j 

ALCHYMIST, DER, Spohr's eighth OT)era; 
libretto by Pfeiffer on a Spanish tale of Wash- 
ington Irving's ; composed between Oct. 1829 and 
April 1830, and first performed at Cassel on July 
28, 1830, the birthday of the Elector. 

ALDAY, a family of musicians in France. 
The father, bom at Perpignan, 1737, was a 
mandoline player, and the two sons violinists. 
The elder of the two, bom 1 763, appeared at the 
Concerts Spirituels, first as a mandoline nlayer, 
and afterwards as a violinist. His works are 
numerous, and include a ' Methode de Violon,* 
which reached several editions. Alday le jeune, 
bom 1 764, a pupil of Viotti, was a &ier player 
than his brother, and achieved a great reputa- 
tion. He played often at the Concerts Spirituels 
up to 1 791, when he came to England, and in 
1806 was conductor and teacher of music in 
Edinburgh. He published three concertos for vio- 
lin, three sets of duos, airs vari^, and trios, all 
written in a light pleasing style, and veiy popular 
in their day, though now forgptten. [M. (3. C] 

ALDOVRANDINI, Giuseppe AirroNio Vih- 
OENZO, bom at Bologna about 1665 ; member of 
the Philharmonic Academy at Bologna (1695)9 
and conductor of the Duke of Mantua's bajid ; 
studied under Jacopo PertL He composed eleven 
operas (1696-1 711 )^-of which 'Amor toma in 
cinque et cinquanta>* in the Bologna dialect, was 
perhaps the most famous — also ' Armonia Sacra ' 
(Bologna, 1701), a collection of motetts, the ora- 
torio 'San Sigismondo' (Bologna^ 1 704), and other 
music, sacred and instrumental. [M. C. C] 

ALDRICH, Henry, D.D., was bom in 1647, 
and educated at Westminster SchooL In due 
course he passed to Christ Church, Oxford, of 
which foimdation he was afterwards so dis- 
tinguished a member. He was admitted a 
student in 1662, and took his degree as Master 
of Arts in 1669. He then took holy orders, and 
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was elected to the living of Wem, in Bhropahire, 
but continued to reside in his ooUege and 
became eminent as a tutor. In February 1681 
he was installed a Canon of Christ Church, and 
in May following he took his degrees as Bachelor 
and Doctor in Divinity. In 1 689 he was installed 
Dean of Christ Churdi. He was as remarkable 
for the zeal with which he discharged the duties 
of his station as for the urbanity of his manners. 
His college was his first consideration, and he 
sought by every means to extend its resources 
and uphold its reputation. He closed his career 
Dec. 14, 1710. 

Dr. Aldrich was a man of considerable attain- 
ments, a good scholar, architect, and musician. 
He wrote a compendium of logic, which is still 
used at Oxford, and a number of tracts upon 
theology, the classics, etc., the titles of which 
may 1^ seen in Kippis {Biog. Brit.). He was 
also one of the editors of Clarendon's History 
of the Rebellion. Of his skill in architecture 
Oxford possesses many specimens ; amongst others 
Peckwater quadrangle at Christ Church, the 
chapel of Trinity College, and All Saints* church. 
He cultivated music with ardour and success. 
*As dean of a college and a cathedral he re- 
garded it as a duty, as it undoubtedly was in 
his case a pleasure, to advance the study and 
progress of church music. His choir was well 
appointed, and every vicar, clerical as well as lay, 
gave his daily and efficient aid in it. He con- 
tributed also largely to its stock of sacred music ; 
and some of lus services and anthems, being 
preserved in the collections of Boyoe and Arnold, 
are known and sung in every cathedral in the 
kingdom.* He formed a large musical library, 
in which the works of the Italian composers, 
particularly of Palestrina and Carissimi, are 
prominent features. This he bequeathed to his 
college, and it is to be regretted that a catalogue 
has not been printed. Catch-singing was much 
in fashion in the Dean's time; nor did he 
himself disdain to contribute his quota towards 
the stock of social harmony. His catch, * Hark 
the Bonny Christ Church Bells,* in which he 
has made himself and his college the subject 
of merriment, is well known. He afterwards 
wrote and used to sing a Greek version of this 
catch. He was an inveterate smoker, and 
another of his catches in praise of smoking is 
so constructed as to allow every singer time for 
his puff. 

Dr. Aldrich's compositions and adaptations for 
the church are ' A Morning and Evening Service 
in G* (printed by Boyce) ; 'A Morning and 
Evening Service in A* (printed by Arnold) ; and 
about fifty anthems, some original, others adapta- 
tions from the Italian. Some of these are to 
be found in the printed collections of Boyce, 
Arnold, and Page ; others in the Ely, the 
Tudway, and the Christ Church MSS. (Hawkins, 
Hutory; Biog. Did. U.K,8.; Hayes, Remarks 
MAmson,etc.). [E. F. R.] 

ALESSANDRO, Romano, sumamed della 
Viola from his skill on that instrument, lived in 
the latter half of the i6th century. In 1560 he 
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was admitted into the choir of the Pope*8 chi^>el 
at Rome. He composed music for his own and 
other instruments, as weU as motetts and Bangs, 
among which are a set of 'Canzoni alia Napo- 
letana* for five voices. The BiSS. of some of 
these works are to be seen in the Royal Library 
at Munich, [E. H. D.) 

ALEXANDER BALUS. The thirteenth of 
Handel's oratorios; composed next after 'Jodas 
Maccabieus.* Words by Dr. Morell, who ought 
to have known better than write Balus for Bidas. 
First performance, Covent Garden, Mardi 9, 
1748. Dates on autograph: — begun June i, 
1 747 ; end of second part, fully scored, June 24, 
do. ; end of third part, fully scored, July 4, do. 

ALFJCANDER, Johank (or, according to 
F^tis, Joseph), violoncellist, lived at Duiaburg 
at the end of the last and beginning of the 
present century. He was distinguished rnxxte for 
the beauty of his tone and the excellence of his 
style than for any great command over technical 
difficulties. He wrote a good instruction book 
for his instrument, ' Anweisimg fur das Yioloncell,' 
Breitkopf and Hartel, 1801 ; also variations, 
potpourris, etc. [T. P. H.] 

ALEXANDER'S FEAST. An 'ode' of 
Handel's to Dryden*s words, as arranged and 
added to by Newburgh Hamilton. Dates on 
autograph : — end of first part, Jan. 5, 1736 ; end 
of second part, Jan. 1 2, do. ; end of Hamilton's 
additions, Jan. 1 7, do. First performance, Covent 
Garden, Feb. 19, do. Re-scored by Mozart for 
Van Swieten, July, 1790. 

ALEXANDRE ORGAN. See American 
Oboan. 

AL FINE (Ital.). ' To the end.' This term 
indicates the repetition of the first part of a move- 
ment either from the beginning {da capo) or from 
a sign ^' {dal segno) to the place where the word 
Jine stands. Frequently instead of the word Jine 
the end of the piece is shown by a double-bar 

with a pause above it, thus ~~^ • 

ALFONSO UND ESTRELLA. An opera 
by Schubert, in three acts; libretto by F. von 
Schober. Dates on autograph (Musikverein, 
Vienna) : — end of first act, Sept. 20, 1821 ; end 
of second act, Oct. 20, 1821 ; end of third act, 
Feb. 27, 1822; overture (MS. with Spina), Dec. 
1823. First performed at Weimar, June 24, 
1854. This overture was played as the prelude 
to ' Rosamunde* in Dec. 1823, and encored. The 
opera remains in MS. except the overture (Spina, 
1867) and a bass cavatina and tenor air (both 
Diabelli, 1832). 

ALFORD, John, a lutenist in London in 
the 1 6th century. He published there in 1568, 
a translation of Adrien Le Roy*s work on 
the lute (see Ls Rot) under the title of *A 
Briefe and Easye Instruction to leame the 
tableture, to conduct and dispose the hande 
unto the Lute. Englished by J. A.,* with a 
cut of the lute. [W. H. H.] 
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AUANI, Fbakcssoo, violancellist, bom at 
Piacenza. He for a time studied the violin 
under his father, who was first violin in the 
orchestra, but afterwards devoted himself to the 
violoncello under G. Bovklu, of Bergamo. He 
wtm appointed first cellist of the theatre at 
Piacenza, and was celebrated as a teacher of 
Ilia instrument. He wrote three books of duets 
for two cellos. [T. P. H.] 

ALI BAB A, on lis quabaitts toleurs, an 
opera of Cherubini^s, produced at the Grand 
C^^ra on July aa, 1833 (the seventy-third year 
of the composer). The music was adapted and 
rewritten from his Koukouroi (17^3) to a 
new libretto by Scribe and M^esiolle. The 
overture was probably quite new. For Men- 
delB8ohn*s opinion of the opera see his letter 
of Feb. 7,1834. 

AUPRANDI, Bebitabdo, bom in Tuscany 
at the beginning of the i8th century; was 
composer at the Bavarian court in 1730, 
and afterwards was appointed director of tne 
orchestra at Munich. He there wrote the 
operas 'Mithridate' (1738), *Iphigenie' (1739), 
'Semiramide* (1740). Bebnabdo, a son of the 

g receding, was first violoncellist about 1780 
1 the Munich orchestra. He is said to have 
composed both for the cello and viola di gamba, 
though F^tis says that he wrote only for the 
former. [T. P. H.] 

ALIZARD, Adolphb Joseph Louis, bom 
in Paris, 1814 ; a bass singer of some eminence ; 
began his musical career as a pupil of Ubhak 
on the violin; but hia master accidentally 
discovering that he had a remarkably fine voice, 
persuaded him to abandon his instrument, and 
to enter the Conservatoire as a pupil of Banderali. 
Hia voice was naturaUgr a deep bassi but finding, 
that after singing at the opera in Paris for five 
years he was still employed in secondary parta» 
he entered upon a diligent course of practice, 
by which he gained several notes in the upper 
register, and was able to take baritone parts. 
The strain upon his chest however was too great 
to be maintamed without injury, and after several 
attacks, he died of consumption at Marseilles at 
the age of thirty-six. [M. C. C] 

ALKAN, Chablbs Henbi Yalbntht. Bom 
at Paris, 181 3 ; still living (1875)* Pianist and 
composer, chiefly of etudes and caprices for his 
instrument. His astounding op. 35 (i 3 etudes), 
op. 39 (i 3 etudes), and Trois grandes Etudes, 
(i) 'Fantaisie pour la main gauche seul,* (a) 
' Introduction et Finale pour la main droite seule,' 
(3) ' Etude h mouvement semblable et perpetuel 
pour les deux mains,* have not yet met with the 
attention on the part of pianoforte virtiioti which 
they merit. They belong to the most modem 
developement of tiie technique of the instrument, 
and represent in &ct the extreme point which 
it has reached. Though they cannot stand com- 
parison in point of beauty and absolute musical 
value with the Etudes of Chopin and Xiszt, yet, 
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like those of Anton Rubinstein, which are in 
some respects akin to them, they have a valid 
claim to be studied ; for they present technical 
specialities nowhere else to be found, difiBcultiee 
of a titanic sort, efiects peculiar to the instrument 
carried to the very verge of impossibility. Alkan 
was admitted to- the Conservatoire of Paris in his 
sixth year (B819) and remained there until 1830, 
during which term he was successful in several 
competitions, and left the institution with the 
first prize in i8a6, and honourable mention at 
the Concours of the Institut in 1831. After a 
short visit to London> in 1833 he settled as a 
master of the pianoforte at Paris. His published 
compositionB mount up to opus 73, and include 
two concertos, several sonatas and duos, a trio, 
a large nimiber of piicei carcicUrutiqties, and 
transcriptions and songs. Amongst these his 
works for the pianoforte with pedab, known in 
Kngland as the * Pedalier grand,* op. 64, 66, 69 
and 72, take rank with his etudes. [£. D.] 

ALLA BREVE (Ital.). Originally a species 
of time in which every bar contained a breve, or 
four minims; bence its name. In this time, 
chiefly used in> the older church music, the 
minims, being the unit of measurement, were 
to be taken £Ast, somewhat like crotchets in 
ordinary time, lliis time was also called Alia 
Capella. Modem alia breve time simply 
differs from ordinary common time by being 
always beaten or counted with two minims (and 
not with four crotchets) in the bar, and therefore 
is really quick common time. It is indicated 
in the time-signature by 0, i.e. the C which 
is used to show four-crotchet time, with a stroke 
drawn through it. [E. P.] 

ALLACCI, Leone, bom in the island of Chios 
of Greek parents in 1586, went to Rome at nine 
years of age, and in 1661 became 'custode' of 
the Vatican Library. He died in 1669, and his 
name is only worth preserving for his ' Dramma- 
turgia* (Rome, 1666) a catalogue of Italian 
musical dramas produced up to that year, in- 
dispensable for the history of Italian opera. A 
new edition^ carried down to 1755* appeared at 
Venice in that year. [F. G.] 

ALL* ANTICO (Ital.). 'In the andent style.' 

ALLEGRANTI, Madalena, was a pupil of 
Holtzbauer of Mannheim, and appeared for the 
first time at Venioe in 1771. After singing at 
other theatres in Italy, she went in 1774 to 
Germany, where she continued to perform at 
Mannheim and Ratisbon till the year 1 779, when 
she returned to Venioe. She sang there at the 
theatre of San Samuele during the Carnival, and 
eventually came to England in 1781. Here 
she was enthusiastically admired in her first 
opera> the *Viaggiatori felid' of Anfoesi. Her 
voice, though thin, was extremely sweet, of ex* 
traordinary compass upwards, and so flexible as 
to lead her to indulge in a flowery style of singing, 
which had then the merit of considerable novelty. 
She was also a good actress. But it was soon 
found that there was a great sameness in her 
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maimer and embellishmentSy and she became 
gradually bo disregarded, by the end of her 
second season, tluit she went to Dresden, 
where the Elector engaged her at a salary' of 
a thousand ducats. She came a second time to 
London, many years later, and reappeared in 
Cimaroea's *Matrimonio Segreto/ Never was 
a more pitiable attempt; die had scarcely a 
thread of voice remaining, nor the power to sing 
a note in 'tune: her figure and acting were 
equally altered for the worse, and after a few 
nights she was obliged to retire, and quit the 
stage for ever. She performed in oratorio in 
1 799. A pretty portrait of Allegranti is engraved 
by Bartolozzi, after Cosway. [J. M.] 

ALLE6RI, Greoobio, a beneficed priest 
attached to the cathedral of Fermo, and a 
member of the same family which produced 
Corregio the painter, was also a miiAoal composer 
of much distinction. He was bom at Rome 
about the year 1580, and was a pupil of G. M. 
Nanini. During his residence at Fermo he acted 
as chorister and composer to the cathedral. 
Certain Mottetti and Concerti which he published 
at this time had so great a repute that they 
attracted the notice of Pope Urban VIII, who ap- 
pointed him, on Dec. 6, 1029, to a vacancy among 
the CantoH of the Apostolic ChapeL 'Aob poet 
he held until his deaUi, in 165 a. 

His name is most commonly associated with a 
' Miserere* for nine voices in two choirs, which is, 
or was till lately, sung annually in the Pontifical 
Chapel during Uie Holy Week, and is held to be 
one of the most beautiful compositions which have 
ever been dedicated to the service of the Roman 
Church. There was a time when it was so much 
treasured that to copy it was a crime visited 
with exconununication. Not that its possession 
was even thus confined to the Sistine Chapel. 
Dr. Bumey got a copy of it. ^ Mozart took 
down the notes while the choir were singing it, 
and Choron, the Frenchman, managed to insert 
it in his 'Collection* of pieces used in Rome 
during the Holy Week.* Leopold I, a great lover 
of music, sent his ambassador to the Pope with a 
formal request for a copy of it, which was granted 
to him. The emperor had the work performed 
with much ceremony by a highly qualified choir 
at Vienna. The effect, however, was so dis- 
appointing that he conceived himself the victim 
of a trick upon the part of the copyist, and 
complained to the Pope that some inferior 
composition had been palmed off upon him. 
The fact was that the value of this curious 
and very delicate work depends almost entirely 
upon its execution. It is simple almost to the 
point of apparent insipidity, and it only assumes 
its true cnaracter when sung by the one choir 
which received and has retained as traditions the 
original directions of its author. In the Sistine 
Chapel it has ever commanded the enthusiasm 
of musicians for a certain indescribable profundity 
of sadness, and a rhythmical adaptation to the 

> Most probAbljr through Santarelll the dnger. 
* It wUl be found Ln tb« 'Itecrdd Ulnstarelqr' of the Uta Mr. W. 
A/rtou. U^ker.) 
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words about which it is woven, but which, in 
spite of its apparent simplicity, are so difficult 
to produce that no fraud was necessary to 
account for the imperial failure at Vienna. The 
effects of Allegri*s ' Miserere' are like the aroma 
of certain delicate vintages which always perishes 
in transit ; although in Rome, to turn to a 
metaphor of Baini's, they have never shown 
a WTinkle of old age.* 

As the man*s music so was the man. Adazni 
of Bolsena says that he was of a singular 
gentleness and sweetness of soul and habit. His 
doors were constantly thronged by poor, who 
sought him as much for the more impalpable 
sustenance of his kindness as for the more 
material fruits of his bounty; and his leisure 
hours were commonly spent among the prisons 
and pest-houses of Rome. He died at a ripe old 
age, on Feb. 18, 1652, and was laid in S. Bfarui 
in VaUioelk, in the buiial-plaoe halrnigisg to the 
PaMd Choir. 

His published works consist chiefly of two 
volumes of 'Concertini* and two of 'Motetti,* 
all printed during his lifetime by Soldi of Rome. 
Some stray Motetti of his were, however, 
inserted by Fabio Constantini in a collection 
intituled, 'Scelta di Motetti di diversi ec- 
cellentissimi autori, a due, tre, quattro, e 
cinque voci.* But the Archives of S. Maria in 
Vallicella are rich in his manuscripts, as are 
also the Library of the CoUegio Romano and 
the Collection of the Papal Choir. Kircher too 
in his 'Musurgia' has transcribed an extract 
from his instrumental works; and the library 
of the Abb^ Santini contained the soores of 
various pieces by him, including 'Magnificats,' 
' Improperia,* ' Lamentazioni,* and 'MotettL* 
A * Veni Sancte Spiritus* by him for four voices 
is included in the 'Musica divina' of Proske 
(Liber Motettorum, No. Ix.) [E. H. P.] 

ALLEGRO (Ital.) The literal meaning of 
this word is 'cheerful,* and it is in this sense 
that it is employed as the title of Milton*s well- 
known poem. In music however it has the 
signification of 'lively* merely in the sense of 
quick, and is often combined with other words 
which would make nonsense with it in its 
original meaning — e.g. 'allegro agitato e con 
disperazione * (Clementi, 'Didone abbandonata*). 
When unaccompanied by any qualifying word 
'allegro' indicates a rate of speed nearly inter- 
mediate between 'andante* and 'presto.* There 
is however no other time indication which is so 
frequently modified by the addition of other 
words. To quote only some of the more common, 
'allegro molto,* 'allegro assai,* 'allegro con brio* 
(or 'con fuoco*), and 'allegro vivace,* will all 
indicate a quicker time than a simple allegro; 
an 'allegro assai,* for instance, is often almost 
equivalent to a 'presto.* On the other hand, 
'allegro ma non troppo,* 'all^ro moderate,' or 
' allegro maestoso,* will all be somewhat slower. 
The exact pace of any particular allegro is 
frequently indicated by the metronome, but even 

* ' Benia arer contratto mga dl vecchlesa.' 
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this 18 by no means an in&llible gnide, as tbe 
same movement if played in a large hall and 
with a great number of performers would require 
to be taken somewhat slower than in a smaller 
room or with a snuiller band. In this, as with 
all other time-indications, much must be left to 
the discretion of the performer or conductor. If 
lie have true musical feeling he cannot go fax 
wrong ; if he have not, the most minute directions 
will hastily keep him right. The word 'allegro* 
is also used as the name of a piece of music, 
either a separate piece (e.g. Chopin's 'Allegro 
de Concert/ op. 46), or as the first movement 
of a large instrumental composition. In these 
cases it is generally constructed in certain 
definite forms, for which see Sthphont and 
Sonata. Beethoven also exceptionally uses the 
word 'allegro* instead of 'scherzo.* Four 
instances of this are to be found in his works, 
▼iz. in the symphony in C minor, the quartetts 
in £ minor, op. 59, No. a, and F minor, 
op 95, and the Sonata quasi Fantasia^ op. 37, 
No. I. [E. P.] 

ALLEGRETTO (Ital.). A diminutive of 
< allegro,* and as a time-indication somewhat 
slower than the latter, and also faster than 
'andante.* Like 'allegro* it is frequently com- 
bined with other words, e. g. ' allegretto moderato,* 
'allegretto vivace,* 'allegretto ma non trop(K>,* 
'all^retto scherzando,* etc., either modifying the 
pace or describing the character of the music. 
The word is also used as the name of a move- 
ment, and in this sense is especially to be often 
found in the works of Beethoven, some of whose 
allegrettoe are among his most remarkable com- 
positions. It may be laid down as a rule with 
r^ard to Beethoven, that in all cases where the 
word 'allegretto* stands alone at the head of 
the second or third movement of a work it 
indicates the character of the music and not 
merely its pace. A genuine Beethoven allegretto 
always takes the place either of the andante or 
flcheno of the work to which it belongs. In the 
seventh and eighth symphonies, in £e quartett 
in F minor, op. 95, and the piano trie in E flat, 
op. 70, No. a, an allegretto is to be found instead 
of the slow movement; and in the sonatas 
in F, op. 10, No. 2, and in E, op. 14, No. i, in 
the great quartett in F, op. 59, No. i, and the 
trio in E flat, op. 70, No. a, iSie allegretto takes 
the place of the scherzo. This use of the word 
alone as the designation of a particular kind of 
movement is peculiar to Beethoven. It is worth 
mentioning that in the case of the allegretto of 
the seventh symphony, Beethoven, in order that 
it should not be played too fast, wished it to be 
marked 'Andante quasi allegretto.* This indica- 
tion however does not appear in any of the 
printed scores. In the slow movement of the 
Pastoral Symphony, Beethoven also at first indi- 
cated the time as 'Andante molto moto, quasi 
allegretto^ but subsequently struck out the last 
two words. [E. P.] 

ALLEMANDE. i. One of the movements 
of the Suite, and, as its name implies, of Ger- 
man origin. It is, with the exception of the 
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Pbblupe and the Am, the only movement of 
the Suite which has not originated in a dance- 
form. The allemande is a piece of moderate 
rapidity — about an allegretto — ^in common time, 
and commencing usually with one short note, 
generaUy a quaver or semiquaver, at the end of 
the bar. 





J. S. Baoh, Suites 
Anglaises, No. 8. 



Sometimes instead of one there are three short 
notes at the beginning : as in Handel's Suites* 
Book i, No. 5. 



etor 



The bomophonic rather than the polyphonio 
style predominates in the music, which fire* 
quently consists of a highly figurate melody, 
with a comparatively simple accompaniment. 
Suites are occasionally met with which have 
no allemande (e. g. Bach's Partita in B minor), 
but where it is introduced it is always, un- 
less preceded by a prelude, the first movement 
of a suite ; and its chief characteristics are the 
uniform and regular motion of the upper part ; 
the avoidance of strongly marked rhythms or 
rhythmical figures, such us we meet with in the 
CouBANTB^ the absence of all accents on the 
weak parts of the bar, such as are to be found 
in the Sababande ; the general prevalence of 
homophony, already referred to ; and the simple 
and measured time of the music. The alle- 
mande always consists of two parts each of 
which is repeated. These two parts are usually 
of the length of 8, i a, or 16 bars; sometimes, 
though less frequently, of 10. In tbe earlier 
allemandes, such as those of Couperin, the 
second is firequently longer than the first : Bach, 
however, mostly makes them of the same 
length. 

a. The word is also used as equivalent to the 
Deutscher Tanz — a dance in triple time, closely 
resembling the waltz. Specimens of this species 
of allemande are to be seen in Beethoven's 
' 12 Deutsche Tanze, iiir Orchester,* the first ol 
which begins thus ; — 



It has no relation whatever to the allemande 
spoken of above, being of Swabian origin. 

3. The name is also applied to a German 
national dance of a lively character in 3-4 time, 
similar to the Contbedansb. [£. P.J 

ALLGEMEINE MUSIKALLSCHE ZEIT- 
UNG. See Musikalische Zeitung. 
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ALLISON, BiCHABD, a teacher of made in 
London in the reign of Elizabeth, the particulars 
of whose birth and decease are unknown. His 
name first occurs as a contributor to T. Esters 
'Whole Booke of Psalms,' 1592. A few years 
later he published on his own account 'The 
Psalmes of David in Meter/ 1599, a collection 
of old church tunes hannonised by himself in 
four parts, with an accompaniment for the 'lute, 
orpharyon, dtteme or base vioU,' and im- 
portant as being one of the earliest to give the 
melody in the cantus or soprano part — the usual 
practice being to give it to the tenor. Allison 
advertises it 'to be solde at his house in the 
Duke's-place near Aide-gate,' and dedicates it to 
the Countess of Warwick. It is ushered forth 
by some complimentary verses by John Dow* 
land, the celebrated peaformer on the lute, and 
others. He appears to have been patronised by 
Sir John ScucGsunore, to whom he dedicated his 
collection of part-songs entiUed, 'An Houres 
Recreation in Musicke, apt for Instruments and 
Yoyces,' 1606. This publication contains ' a 
prayer' set to music, 'for the long preservation 
of the king and his posteritie,' and *a thanks- 
giving for the deliverance of the whole estate 
from the late conspirade' — the Gunpowder Plot. 

Allison, Bobebt, probably a relative of 
Richard, was a gentleman of the Chapd Royal. 
After serving in the royal establishment for 
twenty years he sold his place, Feb. 8, 1609-10, 
to Humphry Baohe. {AUiion* 8 pMieaiions; Caxnd. 
Soc. ChequeBk, of Chap, Royal.) [E. F. R.] 

ALL' OTTAVA (Ital.). 'In the octave.' 
(i) In pianoforte music apassage marked alC 8va. 
(or merely Sva.) is to be played an octave higher 
than written, if the sign is placed above the notes, 
an octave lower if placed below them. In the 
latter case the more accurate indication Sva. haita 
is frequently employed. The duration of the 
transposition is shown by a dotted line, and when 
the notes are again to be played as written, the 
word Uco (Ital., 'in its plaoe') is put over (or 
under) the music, (a) In orchestral scores, 
especially manuscripts, cdC 8va. signifies that one 
instrument plays in octaves with another, either 
above or below. (3) In playing from a figured 
bass the term shows that no harmonies are to be 
employed, and that the upper parts merely double 
the bass in octaves. In this case it is equivalent 
to TASTO SOLO. [E. P.] 

ALL' UNISONO (Ital., abbreviated Unit.), 
'In unison.' In ordiestral scores this term is 
used to show that two or more instruments, the 
parts of which are written upon the same stave, 
are to play in unison. In modem scores the 
words a due, a tre, etc., are morj frequently 
employed. 

ALPENHORN, or ALPHORN. an instru- 
ment with a cupped mouthpiece, of wood and 
bark, used by the mountaineers in Switzerland 
and many other countries to convey signals and 
to produce simple melodies. It is nearly straight, 
and three or more feet in length. Those in the 
Museum at South Kensington are respectively 
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7 ft. 5 in. and 7 ft 1 1 in. hnig. There is m 
Swedish instrument of this kind called Lure ; 
another of kindred nature used in the Hima- 
layas; and another by the Indians of South 
Ajnerica. 

The notes produced are evidently only the 
open harmonics of the tube, somewhat modified 
by the material of which it is made, and by the 
smallness of the bore in relation to its length. 
The melody is termed ' Ranz des Vaches.' Its 
principal musical interest is derived from its 
introduction into the finale of Beethoven's Pas- 
toral Symphony, and Rossini's opera of * William 
TelL' Beethoven employs the ordinary horn 
alone; but in the overture the long solo, now 
usually played by the oboe, sometimes by the 
cor anglais, was originally intended for, and 
played by, a tenorocm or alto fagotto standing 
m F, which much more nearly approaches the 
real tone of the Alpenhom tlian the other in- 
struments. 

A similar combination of ouf^ped mouthpiece 
with wooden tube existed in the serpent, and the 
result was a peculiar covered and tender quality 
of tone now lost to music, except in so &r as it 
can be traced in some organ reed-stops, with 
wooden, not metal bells. [W. H. S.] 

ALPHABET. The musical alphabet, which 
serves as the designation of all musical sounds, 
consists of the seven letters A, B, C, D, E, F, 
and G, and, in (rerman, H in addition. In the 
natural scale (i.e. the scale without sharps or 
flats) the order of these letters is as follows : — 
C, D, E, F, G, A, B (or, in German, H), C; the 
cause of this apparently arbitrary arrangement 
will be beet understood from a brief glance at the 
history of the musical scale. 

According to Isidore, bishop of Seville (circa 
595), the oldest harps had seven strings, and the 
shepherds' pandean pipes seven reeds, ^ froai 
which it appears probaUe as well as natural that 
the ancient scale consisted of seven sounds. 

These seven sounds, which served for both 
voices and instruments, were gradually added to, 
until, in the time of Aristoxenus (340 B.O.), there 
were fifteen, extending frt>m A the first space of 
the bass stave to A the second space in the 
treble. Each of these sounds had its distinctive 
name, derived from the position and length of the 
different strings of the phorminx or lyre, and in 
order to avoid writing them in frdl the ancient 
Greek authors ex|»es8ed them by certain letters 
of the alphabet.* As however the properties of 
the notes varied continually with the different 
modes and so-called mutations, which by this 
time had been introduced into the musical 
system, these letters were written in an immenift 
varie^ of forms, large and small, inverted, 
turned to the right or left, lying horizontally, 
accented in many ways, etc., so Uiat, according 
to Alypius, the most intelligible of the Greek 
writers who wrote professedly to explain them, 

1 Before the tinM of Terpander Uboat 870 B.C.) Ute Greek Ijrre ii 
nippoMd to bmre had but four tMnt^ Boethloi attributee it> cxtea- 
■ion to MTen itringi to Terpander. 

> For a ftiD docription of the Greak scale Me Sir J. Havkins, 
*Sistoty of Music' ch. It. 
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tlie muBical signs in nse in his day amounted' to 
no fewer than 1 240, and it appears probable that 
eyen this number was afterwards exceeded. 

The Romans, who borrowed the Greek scale, 
and gave Latin names to each of its fifteen 
sounds, did not adopt this complicated system, 
but employed instead the first fifteen letters of 
their a^habet, A to P, and later still, Gregory 
the Great, who was chosen pope a.d. 590, 
discovering that the second hsJf of the soUe, 
H to P, was but a repetition of the first, A to H, 
aboUahed the last eight letters and used the first 
seven over again, expressing the lower octave by 
capitals and the upper by small letters. ^ 

So fiur the origiiial compass of the Greek scale 
was preserved, and thus A was naturally applied 
to the first and at that time lowest note, but 
about the beg^inning of the loth century a new 
note was introduced, situated one degree below 
the lowest A, and called (it is difficult to say 
why) after the Greek letter gamma* and written 
r. To this others were from time to time added 
until the lower C was reached, in the early part 
of the i6ih century, by Lazarino. Thus the 
modem scale was established, and A, originally 
the first, became the sixth degree. 

In Germany the same system was originally 
adopted, but when accidentals were invented,, 
and it became customary to sing in certain cases 
Bb instead of BQ, the square shape of the natural 
soon became transformed into the letter H, which 
was applied to the note BQ (the original B), while 
the rounder form of the flat received the name 
of B, a distinction which renuuns in force to the 
present day. (See Accidentals.) [F. T.] 

ALSAGER, Thomas Massa, bom 1779, died 
1846, one of the family of Alsager, of Alsager, 
Cheshire. He was for many years a proprietor 
and one of the leading men in the management 
of 'The 'Hmes,' being especially concerned in all 
that related to music and the collection of mer- 
cantile and foreign news. The professionally 
trained musical critic, added at his suggestion to 
the staff of 'The l^ee,' was the first employed 
on any daily paper. He was the intimate friend 
of Lamb, the Bumeys, Wordsworth, Talfourd, 
Leigh Hunt, Mendelssohn, Moscheles, and many 
other celebrities. But what entitles him to 
mention here was his intense devotion to music, 
to which he gave all the leisure he could spare 
from a busy life. His practical ability in music 
was very great, and it is a £Ebct that he could 
perform on all the instruments in the orchestra. 
^ The frequent private concerts given by the 
I Queen -Square Select Society* at his residence 
in London will long be remembered by his many 
musical friends, and were the means of intro- 
ducing to this countiy many works and foreign 

' IMS wj^iUBk ct Pops G r Bgpgy formi the lo-Ganed baito of the 
Ocnnaa TeMatvr, in whkh ttie oeUsn from Um C next bdow the baw 
iUfe toC Mcood i|MC« It called the Rraat octave, and b indicated hj 
capitak; the ootsra next ahove la known ai the imall octave, and ii 
^TpTf ed br maD letten; and all neoeedlng octaves are called once- 
natlted, twtoe-maiked ooUvea. et&. and the letten repreKnting them 
hsTc one, two, or more borisontal Unes drawn above them, thai: 
CD.. .cd... 2d. ..S3.. .13. ...etc 

> The addition of the r Is braome attributed to Oiddod'ATeao; but 
he qMaka Ob it in his * JUouIobus ' (A.D. 1084) as being already In use. 
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musidanf. There Sivc«i for the first time at- 
tempted quartett playing, and there on March 
38, 1834, took place the first performance in 
England of Cbembini*s 'Requiem,' principal 
soprano Mrs. H. B. Bishop ; first violin M. Spaff- 
noletti. In 1843 the society held a special musi- 
cal festival in honour of Spohr, who himself led 
three pieces. One object of the society was to 
establish a taste for Beethoven's chamber music, 
by performing it in the most perfect manner 
attainable. It was divided into two classes, one 
called the pianoforte and the other the violin 
class, and separate evenings were devoted to 
each kind of oomposition, special attention being 
bestowed on those least known to the public. 
These resulted in the series of chamber concerts 
given publicly in Harley Street in 1845 and 
1846, and called the 'Beethoven Quartett So- 
ciety,' the whole being due to the enthusiasm, 
knowledge, and munificence of Mr. ALutger. 

ALT. The notes in the octave above the 
treble stave, beginning with the G, are said to 
be IN ALT, and those in the next octave ur 

ALTISSIMO. 

ALTENBURG, Johanv Ernst, a fiunous 
trumpet-player, bom 1734 at Weissenfels, and 
son of Johann Caspar, also an excellent master 
of the same instrument. The &ther served in 
several campaigns, and was in action at Malpla- 
quet. After leaving the army he travelled much 
in Europe, and was admired wherever he came, 
and so successful that he was able to refuse an 
offer from Frederic Augustus of Poland to enter 
his service with a salary of 600 thalers. He 
died in 1 761 . His son — more celebrated than the 
father— after completing his education, adopted 
the militarv career, and was a field trumpeter in 
the army during the Seven Years' War. After 
the peace of Hubertsburg he became organist at 
Bitterfeld. He was the author of a book entitled 
'Versuch einer Anleitung zur heroischer musikal- 
ischenTrompetkunst' (Halle, 1 795), which, though 
poor in style, is so complete in its treatment of 
the subject, as to be of the greatest interest in 
relation to trumpet music. [F. G.] 

ALTHOBN, an instrument of the Saxhobn 
family, usually standing in Eb or F. It is exclu- 
sively used in military music, and often replaces 
the French horn, for which however it is a poor 
substitute as regards tone. It is much easier to 
leam than the horn, and presents greater facility 
in rapid melodic passages. The least objection- 
able way of introducing it into the reed band is 
to associate a pair of these instruments with two 
French horns, reserving characteristic holding 
notes for the latter. In the brass band, where 
variety of timbre is less attainable, it answers 
its purpose well, and can better be played on 
horseback, from its upright bell. The name is 
also given to the saxhorn in Bb, but this is best 
distinguished as the Baritone. The scale and 
compass of this and the other Saxhorns are 
given under that word. [W. H. S.] 

ALTO (from the Latin alius, high, far re- 
moved). The male voice of the highest pitch. 
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called also ootmter-tenor, i.e. contra, or against 
the tenor. In the i6th and early part of the 
1 7th centuries the compass of the alto Toioe was 
limited to the notes admissible on the stave which 
has the clef on its third line ; Le. to the notes 
a sixth aboye and a sixth below 'middle C 
Later however this compass was extended by 
bringing into use the third register of the voice, 
or '&lsetto/ a register often strongest with 
those whose voices are naturally 'baas.' The 
falsetto counter-tenor, or more properly coonter- 
alto, still to be found in cathedral choirs, dates — 
if musical history is to be read in music — ^fix>m 
the restoration of Charles II, who doubtless de- 
sired to reproduce at home, i^proximately at 
least, a class of voice he had become accustomed 
to in continental chapels royal and ducal. The 
so-called counter-tenor parts of Pelham Hum- 
phreys his contemporaries and successors, habi- 
tually transcend those of their predecessors, fiK>m 
Tallis to Gibbons, by at least a third. The con- 
tralto part is properly written on the stave which 
has C on its second line; it consequently 
extends to the eighth above middle C and 
the fourth below. This stave is now obsolete, 
and the part for which it is fitted is, in Eng- 
land, written either on the alto stave, for which 
it is too high, or on the treble stave for which 
it is too low. On the continent the stave 
which has the C clef on the first line is sometimes 
used for it. For the female alto voice see Con- 
tralto. [J. H.] 

ALTO is also the Italian term for the Tenob 
violin, called alto, or alto di viola, as distinguished 
from basso di viola, because, before the invention, 
or at least before the general adoption of the vio- 
lin, it used to take the highest part in composi- 
tions for string-instruments, corresponding to the 
soprano part in vocal music For further parti- 
cuUrs see Viola. [P. D.] 

ALTRA VOLTA (Ital. 'another turn'), a 
term in use during the early part of the last 
century for encore, a word which has now 
entirely superseded it. 

AM ATI, a family of celebrated Italian violin- 
makers, who lived and worked at Cremona, and 
are generally regarded as the founders of the Cre- 
mona school. There is considerable uncertainty 
as to the different members of the fiunily, which 
was one of the oldest and noblest of the town. 

I. Andrea, the eldest, appears to have been 
bom some time between 1520 and 1525. 
Fetis mentions two instruments of Andrea 
Amati, which are dated 1546 and 1551 ; one of 
them a rebec with three strings, the other a 
viola bastardo, or small violin. There can be 
no doubt that he was originally a maker of the 
older viola di gamba, and that only later in life 
he began to make violins. We do not know 
whether he was a direct pupil of one of the 
great Brescia makers, Gaspar da Salo or Maggini. 
In spite of some similarity his violins certainly 
differ materially in shape and workmanship from 
the works of these older masters. Very few 
authentic instruments of his make are extant, 
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and those are not in good preservation. They 
retain the stiff upright Brescian soundhole, but 
in almost every other respect mark a great 
advance upon the productions of the older k^iooL 
Andrea worked mostly after a small pattern; 
the belly and back very high; the varnish 
of amber colour; the wood, especially that of 
the belly, most carefully chosen ; Uie acroU 
beautifully chiselled; the general outline ex- 
tremely graceful. A few violoncellos and tenon 
of this master are also known. The tone of his 
instruments is clear and silvery, but, probably 
owing to their small size and high elevation, not 
very powerful. The fourth string is particulariy 
weak. Andrea died probably in 1577. 

3. NicoLO, younger brother of Andrea (not to 
be confounded with Nicole son of Geronimo) 
appears to have made basses in preference to 
violins. 

3. Antonio, bom is.^o, and 4. Gbbowimo, 
died 1635, sons of Andrea, worked conjointly 
very much in their fikther's style; Creronimo 
appears to have afterwards made vi(dins of a 
lai^er pattern independently of his brother, 
which however are inferior to thoee made 
conjointly with him. 

5. NicoLO, bom September 3, 1596, died 
August 12, 16S4, son of Geronimo, was the 
last and doubtless the most eminent of the 
£unily. Although he did not materially alter 
the model adopted by the rest of the Amatis he 
improved it in many respects. His outline is 
still more graceful, his varnish of deeper and 
richer colour, and the proportions, as regards 
thickness of wood and elevation of back and 
belly, are better calculated by him than by his 
predecessors. His instruments have in con- 
sequence, besides the clearness and transparency 
of the older Amatis, greater power and intensity 
of tone. As a rule he too worked after a small 
pattern, but he also made some large violins,— 
the so-called 'Grand Amatis,* which are par- 
ticularly high-priced — and a great number of 
beautiful tenors and violoncellos. His instru- 
ments enjoyed even during his life-time a great 
reputation, and it is relat^ that Charles IX of 
France gave him an order for twelve violins, six 
tenors, and six violoncellos, for his private band. 
Andrea Guameri and the still greater Antonio 
Stradivari were his pupils. His label runs 
thus, 'Nicolaus Amati Cremonens. Hieronimi 
filii Antonii nepos fecit anno 16 — .' 

6. Geronimo, his son, was but an in- 
different maker. The violins of the Amati are 
the link between the Brescia school and those 
masters who brought the art of violin-makinK 
to its greatest perfection, Antonio Stradivari ana 
Josef Guameri. The tone of Gaspar da Salons 
and Maggini*s violins is great and powerful, 
but has a peculiarly veiled character, reminding 
one of the viola da gamba. In Nicolo Amati's 
instruments the tone is clearer and more trans- 
parent, but comparatively small. It was left to 
another generation of makers to combine these 
qualities and to fix upon a model, which after 
the lapse of nearly a century and a half has 
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poved itself incapable of even the most trifling 
improvement. [P. D.] 

AMBASSADRIOE, L', opera in three acts ; 
libretto by Scribe; music by Auber; first per- 
formed at the Op^ Oomique, Dec. 21, 1830. 

AMBER WITCH, THE, a romantic opera in 
four acte, by W. V. Wallace ; libretto by H. F. 
Chorley ; first produced at Her Majesty's Theatre, 
Feb. 28, 1861. 

AMBROGETTI, Giusippb, an excellent 
huffo, who appeared in 1807, and at Paris in 1 815 
in 'Don Giovanni* ; and at the opera in London 
in 181 7, where he was very successful. His voice 
was a bass of no great power, but he was an 
excellent actor, witib a natural vein of humour, 
though often put into ohanuten unsuited to him 
as a singer ; yet he acted extremely well, and in 
a BMBDflr too horribly true to nature, the part of 
the mad father in Paer s beautiful opera * Agnese,' 
while that of the daughter was sung by Cam- 
porese. He remained until the end of the season 
of 182 1, in which his salary was £400. He 
married Teresa Strinasacchi the singer. The 
date of his death is not known. He was said 
to have become a monk in France ; but in 1838 
he was in Ireland, since which nothing has been 
heard of him. [J. M.] 

AMBROS, August WiLHELM. Bom Nov. 17, 
1 81 6, at Mauth in Bohemia. By virtue of his 
' Geschichte der Musik' (Breslau, Leuckart), the 
4th vol. of which, reaching to Moktevkbdk and 
Fbbsoobaldi, appeared July 1878, he must be 
considered the greatest German authority on 
all questions concerning the history of Euro- 
pean music from ancient Greece to the present 
day. In spite of having suffered till past his 
fiftieth year under that curse of dilletantiam, 
serving two masters — ^being at the same time 
a hardworked employd in the Austrian Civil 
Service and an enthusiastic musician and litt^ 
rateur, pianist, composer, critic and historian 
— ^his indomitable pluck and perseverance has 
enabled him to put forward a formidable- array 
of writings on the history and aesthetics of music, 
all of which bear the stamp of a rich, highly 
cultured and very versatile mind. They are as 
remarkable for their many-sided learning and 
accuracy as for their lucid arrangement and 
brilliant diction. Ambros* &ther, postmaster 
and gentleman farmer, was a good linguist and 
excellent mathematician, and his mother, a sister 
of KiiSEWETTBB, the historian of music, a 
good pianist of the old school and an accom- 
plished singer. They gave him every chance 
to acquire the elements of modem culture 
at the gymnasium and subsequently at the 
university of Prague ; drawing, painting, poetry 
were not forgotten ; music only, winch fiks- 
cinated him above all things, and for instmc- 
tion in which he passionately longed, was strictly 
* prohibited. It was intended that he should enter 
the civil service, and music was considered both 
a dangerous and an undignified pastime. Never- 
theless he learnt to play the piano on the sly, 
and worked hard by hinoself at books of Counter- 
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point and Composition. In 1 840, after a brilliant 
career and wiUi the title of doctor juris, he left 
the university and entered the office of the 
Attomey-General, where he steadily advanced 
to Referendarius in 1845, Prosecuting Attorney 
in matters of the press in 1848, &c. Soon «fter 
1850, when he married, his reputation as a 
writer on musical matters spread beyond the 
walls of Prague. He answered HaN8LI0K*s 
pamphlet, 'Yom musikalisch Schonen,* in a 
little volume, ' Die Granzen der Poesie und der 
Musik,* whidi brought down upon him, especially 
in Vienna, a shower of journalistic abuse, but 
which procured for him on the other hand the 
friendship and admiration of many of the foremost 
Grerman musicians. It was followed by a series 
of elaborate essays : * Culturhistorische Bilder 
aus der Musikleben der Gregenwart,' which were 
read with avidity and appeared in a second 
edition (Leipzig, Mathes) in 1865. Thereupon 
the firm of Leuckart engaged him to begin his 
'History of Music,* his fife's work. From i860 
to 1864 he was making researches towards it in 
the Court libnuy at Vienna, at Venice, Bologna, 
Florence and Rome. In 1867 he was ransack- 
ing the Royal Library at Munich, one of the 
ridiest in Europe, and in 1868, 1869, and 1873 
was again in Italy extending his quest as far 
as Naples. The third volume, reaching to 
Palestrina, was published in 1868. In 187a and 
1874 he published two series of 'Chips from his 
Workshop,* under the title of 'Bunte Blatter,* 
being essays on isolated musical and artistic 
subjects, and written in a sparkling nontechnical 
manner, but full of matter interesting both to 
professional artists and dilettanti. He was the 
Professor of the History of Music at the Uni- 
versity of Prague ; and, thanks to the liberality 
of the Academy of Science at Vienna, was in 
possession of sufficient means and leisure to 
continue his important task. He appeared in 
public repeatedly as a pianist, and his com- 
positions, Overtures to ' Othello,* and Calderon*s 
'Magico Prodigioso*; a number of pianoforte 
pieces, * Wanderstiicke,* ' Kinderstucke,* 'Land- 
schaftsbilder' ; numerous songs ; a ' Stabat Mater,* 
two Masses in B flat and A minor, etc., most 
of which have a strong smack of Schumann, 
besides proving him to be a practical musician 
of far more than common attainments, give an 
additional weight to his criticisms, showing these 
to stand upon the firm ground of sound technical 
attainments. He died, June 28, 1876. [E. D.] 

AMBROSIAN CHANT. The ecclesiastical 
mode of saying and singing Divine Service, set 
in order by St. Ambrose for the cathedral church 
of Milan about aj>. 384. We have little 
historical information as to its peculiarities. 
That it was highly impressive we leam fi^m 
the well-known passage in St. Augustine's ' Con- 
fessions,* book ix. chap. 6. 

It has been stated without proof, and repeated 
by writer after writer on the subject, that St. 
Ambrose took only the four 'authentic* Greek 
modes, being the first, third, fifth, and seventh 
of the eight commonly called the Gregorian 
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Tones, from being ill used in the reTision of 
the Roman Antipbonariam by St. Gregory the 
Great at a subsequent date (a.d. 590). But 
St. Ambrose*8 own statement in his letter to his 
sister St. Marcelina is merely that he wished 
to take upon himself the task of regulating the 
tonality and the mode of execution of the hymns, 
psalms, and antiphons that were sung in the 
church he had built at Milan. It must be 
confessed that we really know little or nothing 
of the system and structure of the Ambrosian 
melodies, and no existing records show any- 
thing essentially different firom Gregorian plain- 
song. 

The subject of Byrd*8 anthem 'Bow Thine 
ear, O Lord,' originally written to the words 
' Ne irascaris domine,' 



has always been quoted, since Dr. Crotch published 
his ' Specimens,* as a portion of the phunsong of 
St. Ambrose. A comparison of the liturgical 
text and ritual of Milan and Rome shows 
a different setting of the musical portions of the 
mass, as well as many variations in rubrics and 
in the order and appropriation of various portions 
to the celebrant and assistants, in the two uses. 
Thus the 'Gloria in excelsis' precedes the 
Kyrie in the Milan and follows it in the Roman 
Mass. The setting of the intonation of this, 
as taken from the missals of the two, may be 
here given as a specimen of the differences in the 
plainsong. 

Boman. 
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will also serve to show the kind of difference still 
discernible in the two rites.^ 

But the principal boon bestowed on the 
Church by St. Ambrose was the beautiful rhyth- 
mical hynms with which he enriched the musical 
service of Milan Cathedral. Many hynms are 
called Ambrosian because written after his 

> The Boman examplei ar* from a fine quarto Mlaale Bomanmn 
pilutod at Antwerp in 1096. oorrMpondlng with Ouidettl's Diivctorium 
and the present um. Tboee for the nee of Milan are from a portion of 
the 'Mi&iale Ambmdannm CaroU CiOetam Oardinalls, norlMime 
impremun. Mediolani.' A.D. 1881. brought fhnn Milan in 1871 bj the 
vntar of this article. 
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mannm' ; but tome ten of the ancient hymns are 
from his own pen, among which may be mentioned 
' Veni Redemptor Grentium* and 'Etema Chriati 
munera' (Hymnal Noted, Nos. 13, 36). 

The entire accent and style of chanting, at 
regulated by St. Ambrose, was undoubtedly an 
artistic and cultivated improvement on that of 
preceding church services, such as would naturaU j 
result from the rare combination of piety, zeal^ 
intellect, and poetical and musical power by 
which he was distinguished. The Ambrosian 
chant was eventually merged, but certainly not 
lost, in that vast repertory of plainsong, whether 
then ancient or modem, which we now call 
Gregorian, frvm the name of the next great 
reformer of church music, St. Gregory the 
Great. (T. HJ 

AMEN. TluB word has been often employed 
by composers as an opportuni^ fi>r the di^^^y 
of fugue and counteipoint^ just as some oi 
Palestrina*s finest mosic is given to the names 
of the Hebrew letters, Aleph, Beth, etc., in his 
* Lamentationes Jeremiae.' Witness Handel's 
final chorus in the 'Messiah,* Dr. Cooke*s Anoen 
in double augmentation, engraved on his tonib 
(see AuoMXNTATiON), anothw very spirited 
chorus in the Italian style by the same compose 
(Hullah's Part Music, No. 6), fine choruses by 
Leo, Ca&ro, Clan, and Bonno in the Fitzwilliam 
Music, and many others. [6.] 

AMERICAN ORGAN. A free- reed in- 
strument similar in its general construction to 
the Harmonium, but with some important 
differences. In the first place the reeds in the 
American organ are considerably smaller and 
more curved and twisted than in the harmonium, 
and there is a wider space left at the side kA 
the reed for it to vibrate, the result being that 
the tone is more nnifc^m in power, and that 
the expression stop when used produces much 
less effect. The curvature of the reeds also 
makes the tone softer. In the American organ 
moreover the wind-channel or cavity under which 
the vibrators are fixed is always the exact length 
of the reed, whereas in the harmonium it is 
varied according to the quality of tone required, 
being shorter for a more reedy tone and longer 
for a more fluty one. Another point of difference 
in the two instruments is that in the harmonium 
the wind is forced outward through the reeds^ 
whereas in the American organ, by reversing 
the action of the bellows, it is drawn inwards. 
The advantages of the American organ as 
compared with the harmonium are t^t the 
blowing is easier, the expression stop not being 
generally used, and that the tone is of a more 
organ -like quality, and therefore peculiarly 
adapted for sacred music; on the other hancl^ 
it is inferior in having much less variety of tone, 
and not nearly so much power of eiq)re8sion. 
These instruments are sometimes made with two 
manuals; in the most complete specimens the 
upper manual is usually furnished with one set 
of reeds of eight-feet and one of four-feet pitch, 
and the lower manual with one of eight- and one of 
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dzteen-feet, those on the upper manual being also 
▼oioed softer for the purposes of aooompaniment. 
A mechanical coupling action is also provided by 
which the whole power of the instrument can hd 
obtained from, the lower row of keys. Pedals, 
similar to organ pedals, are also occasionally 
added and provided with reeds of sixteen- and 
eight-feet pitch. The names given to the stops 
vary with different makers; the plan most 
usually adopted being to call tiiem by the names 
of the organ stops which they are intended to 
imitate, e. g. diapason, principal, hautboy, ^punba, 
flute, etc. Two recent improvements m the 
American organ should be mentioned — the auto- 
matic swell, and the vox humana. The former 
consists of a pneumatic lever which gradually 
opens shutters placed above the reeds, the lever 
being set in motion by the pressure of wind firom 
the bellows. The greater tne pressure, the wider 
the shutters open, and when the pressure is 
decreased they dose again by their own weight. 
In this way an effect is produced somewhat 
similar, though fisur inferior, to that of the 
expression stop on the harmonium. The vox 
humana is another mechanical contrivance. In 
this a fim is placed just behind the sound-board 
of the instrument^ and being made to revolve 
rapidly by means of the pressure of wind, its 
revolutions meet the waves of sound coming 
from the reeds, and impart to them a slightly 
tremulous, or vibrating quality. 

The principle of the American organ was first 
discovered about 1835 by a worlonan in the 
&ctory of M. Alexandre, the most celebrated 
harmonium -maker of Paris. M. Alexandre 
constructed a few instruments on this plan, but 
being dissatisfied with them because of their 
want of expressive power, he soon ceased to 
make them. The workman subsequently went 
to America^ carrying his invention with him. 
The instruments first made in America were 
known as ' Melodeons,* or ' Melodiums,' and the 
American organ under its present name, and 
with various improvements suggested by ex- 
perience, was first introduced by Messrs. Mason 
and Hamlin of Boston, about the year i860. 
Since that time it has obtained considerable 
popularity both in America and in this^country. 

A variety of the American organ was in- 
troduced in 1874 ^ Messrs. Alexandre under 
the name of the 'Alexandre Organ.' In this 
instrument^ instead of the single channel placed 
above the reeds there are two, one opening out 
of the other. The effect of this alteration is to 
give a quality of tone more nearly resembling 
that of the flue-etope of an organ. The reeds are 
also broader and thicker, giving a fuller tone, and 
being less liable to get out of order. [£. P.] 

AMICIS, Anna Ldoia db, a very celebrated 
singer, bom at Naples about 1 740. She was at 
first successful only in 'Opera Buffa,* in which 
she sanff in London in 1 763, appearing in ' La 
Cascina, a pasticcio, given by John Christian 
Bach, and other similar pieces. Bach, however, 
thought so highly of her that he wrote for her in 
Miious opera, in which she continued afterwards 
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to perform until she left the stage. Bumey says 
she was the first singer who sang rapid ascending 
scales staccato^ mounting with ease as high as 
E in altissimo. Her voice and manner of singing 
were exquisitely polished and sweet; and 'she 
had not a movement that did not charm the eye, 
nor a tone but what delighted the ear.* In 1 771 
she retired, and married a secretary of the King 
of Naples, named Buonsollazzi. In 1 773 she sang 
in Mozart's early opera, ' Ludo Silla, at Milan, 
the principal part of Giunia. On tiiis occasion 
she exerted h^self much in behalf of the young 
composer, who took great pains to please her, 
and embellished her jprincipal air with new and 
peculiar passages of extraordinary difficulty. 
On the night of the first performance the 
tenor, who was inexperienced, ' being required, 
during the first air of the prima donna, to make 
some demonstration of anger towards her, so ex- 
aggerated the demands of the situation, that it 
seemed as if he were about to give her a box on 
the ear, or to knock her nose off with his fist, 
and at this the audience began to laugh. Signora 
de Amicis, in the heat of her singing, not knowing 
why the public laughed, was surprised; and 
being unaware of the ridiculous cause, did not 
sing well the first evening, and an additional 
reason for this may be found in a feeling of 
jealousy that the primo uomo (Morgnoni), im- 
mediately on his appearance on Uie scene, should 
be applauded by the Archduchess. This, how- 
ever, was only the trick of a mvMco ;' for he 
had contrived to have it represented to the Arch- 
duchess that he would be unable to sing from 
fear, in order to secure immediate applause and 
encouragement from the court. But to console 
de Amicis, she was sent for the next day to 
court, and had an audience of both their royal 
highnesses for an hour.' ^ In 1 789 she still sang 
well, though nearly fifty years old. The date of 
her death is not known. [J. M.] 

AMICIS, DoMENioo DE'. This artist^ who is 
not mentioned by any of the biographical dic- 
tionaries, sang with Aima de' Amicis m 1 763 at 
London, in ' La Cascina.' It is impossible to say 
how he was related to that singer ; but it is 
possible that he was her first husband. [J. M.] 

AMILIE, OB THE LOVE TEST, a romantic 
opera in three acts, words by J. T. Haines, music 
by W. M. Rooke. Produced at Covent Garden 
Theatre Dec. a, 1837, and ran for more than 
twenty nights. 

AMNER, John, Organist and Master of the 
Choristers of Ely Ca&edral. He succeeded 
George Barcroft in 1610, and held the appoint- 
ments till his death in 1641. He took his oegree 
as Bachelor in Music at Oxford in May 161 3. 
In 1615 he printed his ' Sacred Hymns of 3, 4, 
5, and 6 parts, for Voices and Vyols,' dedicated 
to his 'singular good lord and maister,' the 
Earl of Bath. He composed much church music. 
Three services and fifteen anthems are preserved 
in the books at Ely; and several other speci- 
mens of his skill are to be found in MS. else* 

1 Letter of LeopoUMoart 
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where. (DickBon*8 Cat, of Muiieal MSS. at Ely ; 
Bimbault, Bib, Madrigaliana.) [£. F. B.] 

AMNER, Ralph, the son of John Amner, 
before mentioned. It appears firom the Registers 
of Ely that he was dected a lay-clerk there 
in 1604, and was succeeded in 1609 by Biichael 
Este, the well-known composer. Ajnner was 
then probably admitted into holy orders, as he is 
styled 'Vicar/ i.e. Minor Canon. Upon the 
death of John Amery, a gentleman of the Chapel 
Royal, July 18, 1623, 'Ralphe Amner, a basse 
from Winsore, was sworn in his place.* He died 
at Windsor, March 3, 1663-4. In Hilton^s 
' Catch that Catch Can,' 1667, is ' a Catch in stead 
of an Epitaph upon Mr. Ralph Amner of Wind- 
sor, commonly called the bull Speaker, who 
dyed 1664 ; the music composed by Dr. William 
Child.' {Reg, of Ely; Cheque Book of Chapel 
Royal, Camd. Soc.). [E. F. R.] 

AMOREVOU, Akgelo, bom at Venice, 
Sept. 16, 1 7 1 6. After appearing at the principal 
opera-houses in Italy with brilliuit success, where 
he was admired for his fine voice and vocalisation, 
and the perfection of his shake, he was engaged 
for the Court Theatre at Dresden. He sang for 
the Earl of Middlesex at the opera in London 
in 1 741 ; but returned to Dresden, where he died, 
Nov. 15, 1798. [J. M.] 

ANACKER, August Fbiedbich, bom Oct 
17, 1790, at Freiberg in Saxony, son of a very 
poor shoemaker. As a scholar at the Gymnasium 
nLi musical £EM:ulty soon discovered itself, but his 
poverty kept him down, and it was not till a 
prize of 1300 thalers in a lottery fell to his share 
that he was able to procure a piano and music. 
The first piece he heard performed was Beethoven's 
Polonaise in C, and Beethoven became his worship 
through life. In 1 8 1 3, after the battle of Leipsic, 
he went to that university, and acquired the 
friendship of Schicht, F. Sdmeider, and others 
of the best musicians. In 183 a he was made 
'cantor' of his native place, and principal musio- 
teacher in the normal school. From that time 
onwards for thirty years his course was one of 
ceaseless activity. No one ever worked harder 
or more successfully to make his office a reality. 
In 1833 he founded the Singakademie of Frei- 
berg, and in 1830 started a permanent series of 
firstHclass subscription concerts; he formed a 
musical association among the miners of the 
Berg district, for whom he wrote numerous part- 
songs ; and in short was the life and soul of 
the music of the place. At the same time he 
composed a mass of music of all kinds and all 
dimensions. But his music is nothing remarkable : 
it is the energy and devotion of the man that 
will make him remembered. He died at his 
post on August ar, 1854, full of honour and 
esteem. The only piece of Anacker's which 
has probably been printed in England is a 
'Miner's Song' (four parts) in the collection 
caUed ' Orpheus.' No. 41. [G.] 

ANACBEON, ou l' amour fugitif, an opera- 
ballet in two acts, the libretto by Mendouze, and 
the music by Cherubini, produced at the Opera 
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in Paris on Oct. 4, 1803. It is now only known 
by its magnificent overture. 

ANACREONTIC SOCIETY. The meeiingi 
of this aristocratic society, established by several 
noblemen and other wealtiiy amateurs, were held 
at the Crown and Anchor Tavern in the Straad 
towards the dose ofthe last century. Theconcerti^ 
in which the leading members of the musicaJ pro- 
fessiom took part as honomy members, were 
given fortnightly during the season, and were fol- 
lowed by a supper, after which the president or 
his deputy sang the constitutional song ' To An*- 
creon in Heaven.' This was succeeded by soiigs 
in every style, and by catches and glees song 
by the most eminent vocalists of the day. The 
privilege of membership was greatly valued, and 
names were frequently placed on the list for a 
long period in advance. The society was dissolved 
in 1 786, when Sir Richard Hankey was president^ 
owing, as Parke states in his ' Musical Meaaoirs,* 
to the annoyance of the members at a restraint 
having been placed upon the performance of some 
comic songs which were considered unfit for the 
ears of the Duchess of Devonshire, the leader of 
the haul4on of the day, who was present privately 
in a box q)ecially fitted up under the orchestra. 
The members resigned one after another, and 
shortly afterwards the society was disMlved at a 
general meeting. [C. M.] 

ANALYSIS. The practice now prevalent in 
England of acoompanving the titles and words 
of ^ music performed at concerts by an analysis 
of the music is one of comparatively recent date. 
The identi^ of the pieces in the progranmies at 
the end of uie last and the beginning ofthe present 
century is rarely certain. ' New Grand Overture, 
Haydn,' or ' Grand Overture, MS., Haydn,' is the 
usual designation of Haydn's symphonies as they 
were produced at Salomon's concerts in 1 791, '93. 
The programmes ofthe Philharmonic Society are 
at first almost . equally vague — ' Symphony, 
Mozart,' 'Symphony, Beethoven,' 'Symphony, 
never performed, Beethoven,' is with rare ex- 
ceptions the style in which the piecee de resistance 
at the Society's concerts are announced. It is 
not until the fifth season (181 7) that the number 
or the kfy indicates which works the audience 
might expect to hear. The next step was to print 
on the fly-leaf of the prognunme the words of 
the vocal pieces, with, in the case of Spohr's 
*WeihederTone* (Feb. 23, 1835), a transition of 
Pfeiflfer's 'Ode,* or of the 'Pastoral Symphony* 
(May 1 1, 1835), some verses firmn Thomson s 'S^ 
sons, or at the first performance of the overture 
to ' Leonora,* No. i (due to Mendelssohn), a short 
account of the origin and dates of the four ove> 
tures. 

The first attempt to assist amateurs to Mow 
the construction of classical music during its 
performance which the writer has met with is 
that of Mr. Thomson, late Professor of Music 
in the University of Edinburgh, who in the year 
1 841, and even earlier, added analytical and 
historical notices of the pieces in the programmes 
of the concerts of the Professional Society of 
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Edmbmigh. His analyses entered thoroughly into 
the construction of the overtures and symphonies 
performed, but did not contain quotations firom 
the music. — The next step appears to have been 
made by Mr. John Ella when he started the 
matinees of the Musical Union in 1845. His 
'synoptical analysis/ with quotations, has pre- 
served its original form and extent down to the 
present time. — The same thing was done, but at 
greater length, by Dr. Wylde in the programme- 
books of the New Philharmonic Society, which 
commenced its concerts in 1852. Some of these 
analyses were accompanied by extracts, and in 
many cases are of perman^it vaJue, such as those 
of BeethoYen*s 'Pastoral Symphony,* MoEart*s 
£ flat ditto, and the overture to the 'Zauberflote* 
(1858). An analysis of the ' Messiah ' was issued 
by tiie Sacred Harmonic Society in 1855, and was 
followed by similar dissections of ' The Creation,* 
Beethoven s Mass in D, 'Israel in Egypt,* the 
'Lobgesang,' Mozart*s ''Bequiem,' Midy some 
years later, 'Naaman.' 

As early as 1847 Mr^Hullah had given bio- 
graphical notices of compoeers in the book of 
wonls of his historical concerts at Exeter Hall. 
The books of words of the Handel Festival 
(1857, etc.) contain historical accounts of the 
works performed. In connection with the early 
Handel Festivals the late Mr, Chorley published 
two pamphlets called ' Handd Studies, contain- 
ing iaMljBeB of the ' Messiah,* the Dettingen. ' Te 
Deum,' and ' Israel in Egypt.* 

In 1859 the Monday Popular Concerts were 
establish^ and the programmes contained notices 
of the pieces. On the occasion of Mr. Charles 
HaU^*8 Beethoven-recitals two years later full 
and able analyses of the whole of th& sonatas 
were published, accompanied by copious extracts. 
These have since been incorporated in the Mon- 
day Populair Concert books, with similar analy- 
ses of other pieces, the whole forming a body 
of criticism and analysis which does honour to 
its author. — Shortly after the foundation of the 
Saturday Concerts at the Crystal Palace, short 
remarks were attached to seme of the more 
prominent pieces. These have gradually become 
more systematic and more analytical, but they 
axe of a very mixed character when compared 
with those last mentioned. — ^The same may be 
said of the remarks which adorned the pro- 
grammes of Herr Pauer*s recitals in 1862, *63, 67, 
which are half biographical and half critical, 
but do not attempt to analyse each piece. 

In 1869 the Philharmonic Society adopted 
analytical prc^rammee prepared by Mr. Mac- 
fiuren, which have been maintained since. Mr. 
Macfiuren also prepares similar notices for the 
British Orchestxal Society; as he did those for 
the Chamber Concerts of MM. Klindworth^ Bla- 
grove, and Daubert in 1861. 

In addition to the above, analytical programmes 
are issued by the Wagner Society, the Beid 
Concert, the Glasgow and Edinburgh Choral 
Unions, the Liverpool Philharmonic Society, the 
Albert Hall Concerts, Mr. Walter Bache, and 
others. The book of words of Mr. Sullivan*s ora- 
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torio 'The light of the World* contains a length- 
ened analysis of the work number by number. 

The practice of analysing pieces of classical 
music with the view to enable the more or lees 
cultivated amateur to seize the ideas and mode 
of treatment of the composer, is one which, if 
carried out with skill and judgment, is surely 
commendable. The fact that a movement is 
written on a definite plan or ' form,* and governed 
by rules more or less rigid, though obvious to 
the technical musician is news to many an 
amateur; and yet without understanding such 
facts it IB impossible fully to appreciate the 
intention or the power of ti^e composer. In fol- 
lowing the scheme of the music the hearer adds 
to the pleasure of the sounds the pleasure of the 
intellect. In addition to this there are few great 
pieces of music in which historical or biographi- 
cal £Eu;ts as to the origin and progress of the work, 
key, etc., connecting the music with the person- 
ality of the composer, may not be stated so as 
to add materially to the pleasure and profit of the 
hearer. 

Analytical programmes da not appear to have 
been yet introduced into the concert- rooms 
abroad ; but elaborate analyses of single works 
have been made by foreign critics, such as 
Wagner*s of the ninth Symphony (translated 
and circulated in 1855, when Wagner conducted 
that Symphony at the Philharmonic), Liszt*s of 
* Tannhauser * and ' Lohengrin,* and von Billow's 
of Wagner's ' Faust Overture * ; and the step firom 
these to illustrated analyses like those used in 
England will not impossibly soon follow. [G.] 

ANALYSIS OP Compound Musiom* Sounds. 
The separation of such sounds into their component 
elements, or the determination of the elements 
they contain^ The sounds ordinarily met with 
in music are not simple and single notes as is 
commonly supposed, but are ususJly oompotmds 
of sevenJ sounds, namdy one fundamental one 
(generally the most powerful) accompanied by 
higher harmonics, varying in number and strengu 
in different cases. These however blend so com- 
pletely into one sound that the unaided ear, 
unless specially trained, fails to distinguish the 
separate elements of which it is made up. Such 
a compound sound is intentionally produced 
artificially with the compound stops of a large 
organ, and if these are well in tune and well 
proportioned, it is often difficult to distinguish 
them separately. 

In acoustical investigations it is very desirable 
to ascertain of what simple sounds a compound 
one is composed, and this is done by a species of 
analysis similar to that so common in chemistry. 
In compound chemical substances the elements 
are, like the elements of a compotmd sound, 
usually undistinguishable by the eye, and the 
plan is adopted of applying to the substance a 
U$t, which having a peculiar affinity for some 
particular dement, will make known its presence 
in the compound. Such a test exists for elemental 
sounds in what tiie Grermans call Mittdnen; or 
tympathetie resonance. 

Certain bodies wiU vibrate when certain notea^ 
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oorresponding to tbeir yibratorj ci^MMnty, and 
thoee only, are sounding near them, and they 
therefore test the presence of such notes, whether 
perceptible or not to the ear. For example, if we 
wish to find out whether the note is present in a 
compound sound, we have only to bring within 
its range a sonorous body, tuned to that note, 
as for example the second string of a violin, and 
if that note is present, in sufficient force, the 
string will be sympathetically set in vibration. 
We can judge a priori by the theoretical laws of 
harmonics, what notes are or are not likely to be 
present in a certain compound soimd, and by 
applying tests for each, in this way, the sound 
may be completely analysed, both (as chemists 
say) quantitatively and qualitatively, that is, we 
may not only find what notes are present but 
also, by proper provision in the test body, what 
are the relative strengths of each note. 

This method of analysis is chiefly due to 
Helmholtz, the test bodies preferred by him being 
hollow glaiss vessels. Each of these has such a 
capacity that the air it contains will vibrate with 
a particular note, and by having several of these, 
timed to the notes requued, the presence of these 
notes in any compound sound may be ascertained 
with great facility. [W. P.] 

ANCIENT CONCEETS. The Ancient Con- 
certs, or, to give them their formal title, The 
Concert of Antient Music, were established in 
1776 by a committee consisting of the Earls of 
Sandwich and Exeter, Viscount Dudley and 
Ward, the Bishop of Durham, Sir Watkin W. 
Wynn, Bart., Sir R. Jebb, Bart., and Messrs. 
Morrioe and Pelham, who were afterwards joined 
by Viscount Fitzwilliam and Lord Paget (after- 
wards Earl of Uxbridge). The performances 
were also known as ' The King's Concerts.' Mr. 
Joah Bates, the eminent amateur, was appointed 
conductor, the band was led by Mr. Hay, and 
the principal singers were Miss Harrop (after- 
wards Mrs. Bates), the Misses Abrams, Master 
Harrison (subsequently a famous tenor), the Rev. 
Mr. Clarke, Minor Canon of St. Paul's (tenor), 
Mr. Dyne (counter-tenor), and Mr. Cluunpness 
(bass). The chiefrulesofthe concerts were that no 
music composed vdthin the previous twenty years 
should be performed, and that the directors in 
rotation should select the programme. Mr. Bates 
retained the conductorship tiU the time of his 
death in 1 779, and directed the concerts personally, 
except for two years, when Dr. Arnold and Mr. 
Knyvett acted for him. He was succeeded by 
Mr. Greatorex, who remained in office until his 
death in 183 1, when Mr. Knyvett, who had been 
the principal alto singer for many years, was 
chosen to succeed him. The resolution of the 
directors in 1839 to change the conductor at the 
choice of the director for each night led to the 
resignation of Mr. Knyvett, and the post was then 
offered to Dr. Crotch, who ultimately declined it. 
Sir George Smart was invited to conduct the first 
two concerts of 1840, and was succeeded by Mr. 
(afterwards Sir Henry) Bishop, Mr. Lucas, and 
Mr. Turle. It was foimd however that this system 
did not work well, and in 1843 ^^ Henry Bishop 
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was appointed sole conductor. Tliere was ala» 
a chaxige in the leadership of the band, Mr. W. 
Cramer succeeding Mr. Hay in 1 780, and being 
succeeded in his turn by his son Francois, ^^10 
filled the post firom his fibther's death in 1805 
until 1844, when he retired. Mr. J. D. Loder 
led the band from 1844 to 1846, in which year 
Mr. T. Cooke was appointed. Until 1841 it was 
the custom for the conductor to preside at the 
organ, but in that year the directors appointed 
Mr. Charles Lucas as tbeir organist. Tlie band 
at the time of the establishment of the coooerts 
consisted ot sixteen violins, five violas, four 
cellos, four oboes, four bassoons, two double 
basses, two trumpets, ibur horns, one trombone, 
and drum. At the dose of the concerts the 
orchestra numbered seventeen violins, five violas, 
five cellos, five double basses, three flutes, two 
oboes, two clarinets, two bassoons, four hosns, 
three trumpets, three trombones, two dmmSr 
one harp, two cymbals, and triangle. The 
canto chorus at first consisted entirely of boys 
selected chiefly from the boys of the Chapel 
Royal and Westminster Abbey, but they after- 
wards gave place to ladies. The earlier pro- 
grammes included an overture (usually one of 
Handel*s), two or three concertos by Handel, 
Martini, Corelli, Avison, or Greminiani, several 
choruses and solos from Handel's oratorios, and 
an anthem, glee, or madrigal; but occasionally 
an entire work, such as the Dettingen ' Te Deum,* 
was given as the first part of the concert. For 
many years the programmes were almost ex- 
clusively Handelian, varied by songs firom Glnck, 
Bach, Puroell, Hasse, and others. After the year 
1836 there was greater variety in the schemes, and 
Mozart's Jupiter Symphony, his Symphonies in 
D and E flat, the overture to the * Zauberflote,' 
and a selection from his Requiem were included 
in the programmes for 1826. From that date an 
orchestral work by Mozart was performed at 
nearly every concert, although Handel still 
maintained his supremacy. In 1834 we find 
Haydn's 'Surprise symphony, and in 1835 a 
selection from the * Creation * and the ' Seaei^ * 
in the programmes. In the latter year Beethoven 
was represented by his * Prometheus ' overture, 
and during the last ten years of the concerts his 
symphony in D, overtures to 'Fidelio' and 
'Egmont,' a chorus from 'King Stephen,' and 
other works were given. In 1847, at a concert 
directed by Prince Albert, Mendelssohn was the 
solo organist, and played Bach's Prelude and 
Fugue on the name of ' Bach.' The later pro- 
grammes were drawn fixnn varied sources, Handel 
being only represented by one or two items. In 
1785 the Royal Family commenced to attend 
the concerts regularly, and then it was that they 
were styled 'IHie King's Concerts.' As a mark 
of his interest in the performances King George 
the Third personally wrote out the programmes, 
and in later years Prince Albert was one of the 
directors. Among the distinguished artistes who 
appeared at these concerts were Madame Mara 
and Mrs. BiUington (1785), Signora Storace 
(1 78 7), Miss Parke, Miss Poole (1792), Mecsrs. 
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Hftrrison and Bartiemim (i 795). Up to 1 795 the 
oonoertB were held in the new rooms, Tottenham 
Street, afterwards known as the Qaeen's or West 
London Theatre, but in that year they were 
removed to the concert-rocnn in the Opera House, 
and in 1804 to the Hanover Square Rooms. 
In 181 1 Gatajani made her first appearance, and 
two years later Miss Stephens (afteiwards Countess 
of Essex) made her dAul at these concerts. In 
181 6 Mrs. Salmon was heard, and shortly after^ 
wards Messrs. Braham and Phillips were engaged. 
In addition to the twelve concerts given every 
year a thirteenth was added, when ' T^e Messiah * 
was p^ormed in aid of the ' Fund for the Sup- 
port of Decayed Musicians and their Families,' 
a practice still maintained in the annual per- 
formances by the Royal Society of Musicians. 
In accordance with one of the customs connected 
with the conceits it was the rule for the director 
of the day to entertain his brother directors 
and the conductor at dinner. The library of 
old masters belonging to the society was after 
its discontinuance removed to Buckingham 
Palace. [C. M.] 

ANDANTE (Ital., participle of the verb 
andare, 'to go'). Groing, moving along at a 
moderate pace. In modem music this word is 
chiefly used to designate a rather slow rate of 
movement ; formerly however it was used more 
generally in its literal sense. Thus in Handel's 
music we frequently find the indication 'andante 
allegro,' a contradiction in terms in the modem 
sense of the words, but by which is simply meant 
' moving briskly.' Andante is a quicker rate of 
movement than larghetto, but on the other hand 
is slower than allegretto. As with most other 
time-indications it is firequently modified in 
meaning by the addition of other words, e. g. 
'andante sostenuto' would be a little slower, 
and 'andante un poco allegretto' or 'andante 
con moto' a trifle £EUiter, than 'andante' alone. 
Like adagio, lai^o, etc., this word is also used 
as the name of a piece of music (e. g. Beethoven's 
'Andante in F') or as the name of a slow move- 
ment of a symphony, sonata, etc. [E. P.] 

ANDANTINO (Ital.). The diminutive of 
AsDAsmt (q.v.). As 'andante' means literally 
'going,* its diminutive must mean ' rather going,' 
i.e. not going quite so fietst; and properly 
'andantino' designates a somewhat slower time 
than andante. Some modem composers however, 
forgetting the original meaning of the word, and 
thinking of and^te as equivalent with 'slow,' 
use andantino for 'rather slow,' i. e. somewhat 
quicker. In which sense the word is intended 
can only be determined by the character of the 
music itself. No more stnking proof of the un- 
certainty which prevails in the use of these time- 
indications can be given than is to be found in 
the £fbct that three movements in Mendelssohn's 
'Elijah' the first of which, 'K with all your 
hearts,' is marked 'andante con moto,' the 
8econ<^ 'The Lord hath exalted thee,' merely 
'andante,' and the third, '0 rest in the Lord,' 
'andantino,' are all in exactly the same time, 
Cc) 
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the metronome indication being in each case 
J - 72. [E. P.] 

ANDER, A LOTS, one of the most famous 
German tenor singers of recent times ; bom Au- 
gust 34, 18 a I, at Libitz in Bohemia. His voice 
though not powerful was extremely sympathetic 
in quality. He went to Vienna in the hope that 
his talents would be recognised there, but it 
required all the energy and influence of Wild the 
singer, at that time Ober-Regisseur to the court 
opera-house before he was idlowed to make the 
experiment of appearing there for the first time 
(Oct. 22, 1845) as StradeUa in the opera of that 
name, though with no previous experience of the 
boards whatever. His success was complete, and 
decided his course for life, and that single night 
raised him from a simple clerk to the rank of 
a ' prime tenore assoluto.' Still more remarkable 
was his success in the 'Proph^te,' which was 
given in Vienna for the first time on Feb. 28, 
1 850. Meyerbeer interested himself in the rapid 
progress of Ander, and from that date he became 
the established favourite of the Vienna public, to 
whom he remained fiuthful, notwithstancUng 
tempting ofiers of engagements elsewhere. His 
last great part was that of Lohengrin, in which 
he combined all his extraordinary powers. As 
an actor he was greatly gifted, and had the 
advantage of a very attractive appearance. His 
voice, not strong and somewhat veiled in tone, 
was in harmony with all his other qualities ; his 
conceptions were fidl of artistic earnestness, and 
animated by a noble vein of poetry. His physical 
strength however was unequal to the excitement 
of acting, and was impaired by the artificial 
means which he took to support himself. His 
last appearance was as Arnold in ' William Tell,' 
on Sept. 19, 1864 ; he was then failing, and shortly 
afterwards totally collapsed. He was taken to 
the Bath ef Wartenb^ in Bohemia, where he 
died on Dec. 11, but was buried in Vienna amid 
tokens of universal affection. [C. F. P.] 

ANDERSON, Mrs. Lucy, was the daughter of 
Mr. John Philpot, a professor of music and 
music-seller at Bath, where she was bom in 
1789. Miss Philpot early manifested a love for 
pianoforte playing, and although she never re- 
ceived any other instruction upon the instrument 
than some lessons given, at very irregular inter- 
vals, by her cousin, Mr. Windsor, of Bath, she 
soon, by perseverance and observation of the 
eminent players who occasionally appeared at the 
Bath concerts, arrived at such a degree of skill 
as to be able to perform in public at those con- 
certs, which she did with great success, and also 
to follow music as a profession. Ill health, how- 
ever, induced her to quit Bath and to come to Lon- 
don, where her success was speedily assured, she 
soon becoming eminent in her profession. lu 
July 1820 Miss Philpot was married to Mr. 
George Frederick Anderson, a violinist engaged 
in all the best orchestras, and subsequently, for 
many years, master of the Queen's private band. 
Mrs. Anderson was distinguished as being the 
first female piamst who pkyed at the PhUhar^ 
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monio Soeiety*8 oonoerta. She taaglit the Hano 
to Princess, now Queen, Victoria and her chil- 
dren. She died Dec. 24, 1878. [W. H. H.] 
ANDRE, JoHAKK, the head of an extensive 
masical fiunily, was bom at Offenbadi, A Jii. on 
March 28, 1741. His father was proprietor of » 
silk fifMTtory, and the boy was intended to cany <m 
the business. But the love of music was too 
strong in him; he began by teaching himself 
until in 1761 he happened to encounter an 
Italian opera company at Frankfort^ which 
added heah food to his desire. His first comic 
opera, 'Der Topfer' (the Potter), was so 
successful as to induce Goethe to confide to him 
his operetta of ' Erwin und Elmire,' (i 764) whidi 
had equal success, as had also some songs 
produced at the same time. After this Andr^ 
received a call to act as director of the music 
»t the Dobblin Theatre in Berlin, which he 
obeyed by settling in Berlin with his family, 
afler handing over the fi»ctory (to which since 
1774 he had added a music printing office) to 
his younger brother. Here he enjoyed the 
instruction of Marpurg, and composed a quantity 
of songs, dramas, and other pieces for the 
theatre. Not being able however, owing to the 
distance, to give the necessary attention to 
the printing-office, he returned to Ofienbadi at 
the end of seven years, and resided there in 
the pursuit of his business and his music till 
his death on June 18, 1799. Before that date 
his establishment had issued the large number 
of 1200 works, and he himself had composed, 
in addition to many instrumental pieces, some 
thirty operas and dramas, and a vast number 
of melodious songs and vocal pieces, many 
of which became popular, amongst them tl^ 
still &vourite Volkslied 'Bekranzt mit Laub.* 
Among his operas was one by Bretzner in 
four acts, 'Belmonte und Constanza^ oder die 
Entfiihrung »us dem Sendl,' produced in Ber- 
lin on May 26, 1781, and ofbm repeated with 
applause. Shortly aftierwards, on July 12, 1782, 
appeared Mozart's setting of the same opera, 
with alterations and additions to the text by 
Stephanie. A paper war followed between the 
two librettists, during which Andr^ took occasion 
to speak nobly on the side of Stephanie, not- 
withstanding his having assisted Mozart in the 
preparation of an opera which had &r surpassed 
his own. After Andre's death the business was 
carried on by his third son, Johann Anton, the 
most remarxable member of the family. He 
was bom at Offenbach, Oct. 6, 1775, and while 
almost an infant showed great predilection and 
talent for music. He was an excellent player 
both on the violin and piano, and a practised 
composer before entering at the University of 
Jena, where he went through the complete 
course of study. He was thus fully competent 
on the death of his fitther in 1 799 to assume the 
control of the business, and indeed to impart 
to it freah impulse by all3ring himself with 
Senefelder the inventor of lithography, a process 
which he hugely applied to tne production of 
music. In the same year with his fiither^B death 
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he visited Vienna, and acquirad firom Mosart^s 
widow the entire musical remains of the gieai 
composer, an act which spread a veritable halo 
round the establishment of which he was the 
head. Andr^ published the thematic catalogue 
which Mozart nimsdf had kept of his w(»ks 
from Feb 9, 1784 to Nov. 15, 1791, as wcdl as 
a further thematic catalogue of the whole of the 
autographs of the master which had come inte 
his possession. Andr6 was equally vened in the 
theory and the practice of music ; he attempted 
every branch of composition, from songs to 
operas and symphonies, with success. Amongst 
other things he was Uie author of 'Proverbs,' 
f<n> four voices (op. 32), an daborate joke whi<^ 
has recently been the object of modi dimnte, 
owing to its having been published in 1809 by 
Aibl of Munich as a work of Haydn's. As a 
teacher he oould boastof a series of distinguiabed 
scholars. His introduction to the violin and his 
treatise on harmony and counterpoint were both 
highly esteemed. So also were the two first 
vcdumes of his unfinished work on oompodtiott. 
Andr6 was dignified with the title of Hofrath, 
and by the accumulation of musical treasures he 
converted his house into a perfect pantheon of 
music. He died on April 8, 1842. An idea 
of the respect in which he was held may be 
gained firom various mentions of him in Men- 
delssohn's letters, especially that of July 14, 1836, 
and a very characteristic account of a visit 
to him in HiUers 'Mendelssohn,* chapter L 
Of his sons mention may be made of Adgost, 
the present proprietor of the establishment, and 
publisher of the ' Universal- Lexikon der Ton* 
kunst* of Schladebach and Bemsdorf ; of JoHAinr 
Baptist, pupil of Aloys Sdimitt and Kessler, 
and afterwards of Taubert and Dehn, a resident 
in Berlin ; of Julius, who addicted himself to 
the organ, and was the author of a ' Practical 
Organ School,* which has gone through several 
editions, and of various favourite pieces for that 
instrument, as well as of fbur hand arrangements 
of Mozart's works; lastly of Karl August, 
who in 1835 undertook the management of the 
brandi establishment opened at Frankfort by his 
&ther in 1828, adding to it a manufactory of 
pianos, and a general musical instrument busineas. 
He named his house ' Mozarthaus,' and the 
pianos manufactured there ' Mozartflugel,* each 
instrument being ornamented with a portrait 
of the master from the original painting by 
Tischbein in his possession. In 1855, on the 
occasion of the Munich Industrial Eidbibition, he 
published a volume entitled * Pianoforte TnaHngr : 
its history, musical and technical importance 
(' Der Klavierbau,' etc.). [C, F. P.] 

ANDBEOLI, GiUBiFPB, a celebrated contra, 
bassist, bom at Milan in 1 757, died ini832 ; mem- 
ber of the ordiestra of La Scala and professor 
of his instrument at the Conservatorio of Milan ; 
also played the harp with success. [T. P. H.] 

ANDBEOU. A musical family, not related 
to the foregoing. Evanoelista, the &ther — bom 
1 810, died June 16, 75 — was organist and teacher 
at Mirandola in Modena. His son, Guglixguio, 
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was bom there April aa, 1835, and Was pupil at 
the Ckmservatorio of Milan from 1847 to 53. 
A pianist of great distinction, remaricable for 
bis soft and delicate touch, pure taste, and power 
of expression, as well as for great execution. He 
was well known in London, where he appeared 
at the Crystal Palace (Dec. i.^, 56), the Musical 
Union (April a;, 58), the New Philharmonic 
(May 9, 59), and elsewhere. His health was 
tever strong, and he died at Nice i860. His 
compositions were unimportant. His brother 
Carlo was also bom at Mirandola, and brought 
up at the Conservatorio of Milan, where he is 
now (1875) professor of the piana He too was 
&vourably Imown in London, though since 18 71 
his health has confined him to Italy and the 
south of France. [G.] 

ANDREONI was an Italian silver engaged 
for the season of 1 741 in London. He seems to 
have had an artificial low soprano or contralto 
Toice, for his name appears to the song 'Let 
Hymen oft appear' in Handel's 'Allegro,* to 
which the composer has added in his MS. the 
words 'un tone piti basso in sop°<>,' meaning 
that it must be transposed for him. The song 
was probably sung by him in Italian^ as a trans- 
lation, beginning ' Se TLneneo fra noi verrk,* is 
added, as also to the sonff 'And ever against 
eating cares* (' E contro aU' aspre cure*), which 
is given to the same singer. He had arrived too 
recently to be able to learn the language in time 
for the performance. He sang the contralto 
man*8 part in Handel's ' Imeneo' the same year, 
and in ' Deidamia,* that master's last opera. He 
does not seem to have gone with him, however, 
to Lreland ; nor to have sung again in London. 
His subsequent history is not known. [J. M.] 

ANDREVI, Fbaitobsoo, bom near Lerida in 
Catalonia of Italian parents in 1785, died at 
Barcelona in 1844 ; was successively the director 
of music in the cathedrals of Valencia, Seville, 
Bourdeanx (183a to 1842) where he fied during 
the civil war, and in the church of Our Lady 
of Mercy at Barcelona. His sacred compositions 
were good and numerous, but a ' Nunc Dimittis * 
and a ' Salve Begina,' printed in Eslava's collection 
of Spanish church music, ' Lira Sacro-Hispana,' are 
hisonly published works. His treatise on Harmony 
and Counterpoint was translated into French 
(Paris, 1848). [M. C. C] 

ANEKIO, Felice,, an Italian composer of 
the Bomim school, was bom about 1560, and, 
after ccmipleting his studies under G. M. Nanini, 
was made Maestro at the English College. He 
afterwards took service wiw Cardinal Aldo- 
brandini,. and upon the death of Palestrina was 
named ' Compositore' to the Papal Chapel, on 
April ^r 1594* '^^ ^^ ^^ ^ death is un- 
known. His printed compositions include the 
following : three books of ' Sacred Madrigals' for 
five voices (Gardano, Bome 1585) ; three books 
of ' Madrigals' ;. two books of sacred ' Concerti* ; 
two books of Hymns, Canticles, and Mo- 
tetti ; ' Besponsori' for the Holy Week ; litan- 
SflSy Canzoni, and MotettL His unpublished 
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works are preserved in the collections of S. Maria 
in YalMceUa, of the Vatican Basilica^ and of the 
Pontifical Chapel. In the library of the Abb^ 
Santini also, thet« was a considerable number of 
Anerio's Masses, with Psalms and other pieces, 
A Mass, a Te Deum, and la motets (<me for 8 
voices) by him, are given in Proske's ' Musica 
divina.' [E. H. P.] 

ANERIO, Giovanni Franobsoo, a younger 
brother of the preceding, bom at Bome about 
1567. His first professional engagement was as 
Maestro di Cappella to Sigismund HI, King of 
Poland. He afterwards served in the same 
capacity in the cathedral of Verona. Thence he 
came to Bome to fill the post of musical in- 
structor at the Seminario Bomano, and was 
afterwards Maestro di Cappella at the church 
of the Madonna de' Monti. Lastly, in 1600, he 
was made Maestro at the Lateran, where he 
remained until 161 3. He then disappears. He 
was one of the first Italians who made use of the 
quaver and its subdivisions. His printed works 
form a catalogue too long for insertion here. 
Suffice it to say that they consist of all the usual 
forms of sacred music, and that they were 
published (as his brother's were) by Soldi, 
Gardano, Bobletti, etc.. Giovanni Anerio had a 
fancy for decking the firontispieoes of his volumes 
with fantastic titles, such as ' Ghirlanda di sacre 
Bose,* ' Teatro armonico spirituale,* 'Selva anno- 
nica,* 'Diporti mu8icaie,rand the like. He was 
one of the adapters of Palestrina^s mas»'Pape 
MaroeUi.* (See Palsbtrina). There were 
scores of several of his masses in- the collection of 
the Abb^ Santini. A requiem of his for 4 voices 
has been recently puUished by Pustet of Begens- 
burg. [E. H. P.] 

ANET; Baptistb, a French- violinist, pupil of 
Corelli. After studying for four years under that 
great master at Bome, he appears to have re- 
turned to Paris about 1700, and to have met 
with the greatest success. There can be little 
doubt that by his example the principles of the 
great Italian school of violin-phiying were first 
introduced into France. Probably owing to the 
jealousy of his French colleagues Anet soon left 
Paris again, and is said to have spent the rest of 
his life as conductor of the private band of a 
nobleman in Poland. 

He published three sets of sonatas for the 
violin. [P. D.] 

ANFOSSI, Pasqualb, an operatic composer 
of the 1 8th century. Bom at Naples in or about 
1729. He first studied the violm, but deserted 
that instrummt for composition, and took lessons 
in harmony from Picdnni, who was then in the 
zenith of his fiune. His two first operas, ' Caio 
Mario* and ' I Visionari,' the first brought out iii 
Venice, the second in Bome, were failures ; but 
his third, 'L'Incognita persequitata,' made his 
fortune. Its success was partly owing to the 
ill-feeling of a musidd clique in Bome towards 
Piccinni, whcnn they hoped to depreciate by the 
exaltation of a rival. Anfossi lent himself to 
their intrigues, and treated his old master and 
F2 
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benefactor with great ingratitude. In his own 
turn he experienced the ficklenees of the Roman 
public of that day, and quitting, first the capital, 
and afterwards Itisdy, brought out a long string of 
operas in Paris, London, Prague, and Berlin, with 
varying success. He returned to Italy in 1 784, 
and to Borne itself in 1787. Tiring of the stage, 
he soueht for and obtained the post of Maestro 
at the Lateran, and held it till his death. 

The music of Anfossi was essentially ephe- 
meral ; he was the fashion in liis day, and for 
a time eclipsed his betters. But, although a 
musician of undoubted talent, he was destitute 
of real creative power, and it is not likely that 
his reputation will ever be rehabilitated. He 
composed no less than forty-six operas and one 
oratorio, besides certain pieces of church-music, 
some of which are in the collection of the Lateran 
and others were in that of the Abb^ Santini. 

Mozart composed two airs for soprano and one 
for tenor, for insertion in Anfossi's opera of * H 
Curioso indiBcreto* on the occasion of its per- 
formance at Vienna in 1783, and an arietta for 
bass for the opera of 'Le Gelosie fortunate' at 
the same place in 1788. (See Kochel's Cata- 
logue, Nos. 418, 419, 420, 541.) [E. H. P.] 

ANGLAISE. The English oountry-dance 
(contredanse), of lively character, sometimes in 
a -4, but sometimes also in 3-4 or 3-8 time. It 
closely resembles the Ecossaisb (q. v.), and 
most probably took its origin from the older form 
of the French Eigavdon, [E. P.] 

ANGLEBERT, Jeaw Henbt d'. chamber- 
musician to Louis XIV, and author of ' Pieces 
de Claveyin,' etc. (Paris, 1689), a collection of 
fugues and of airs, some by LulH, but mostly 
original, arranged for the harpsichord. * L^ 
Folies d'Espagne,' with twenty two variations, 
was afterwards similarly treated by Corelli, and 
has been erroneously supposed to be his com- 
position. [M. C. C] 

ANGBISANJ, Carlo, a distinguished basso, 
bom at Reggio, about 1 760. After singing at 
several theatres in Italy, he appeared at Vienna, 
where, in 1798 and 1799, he published two col- 
lections of ' Nottumi for three voices. In 181 7 
he sang at the King's Theatre in London with 
Fodor, Pasta, Camporese, Begrez, Naldi, and 
Ambrogetti. His voice was full, round, and 
sonorous. [J. M.] 

ANIMATO or CON ANIMA (Ital.), 'With 
spirit.' This direction for performance is seldom 
to be found in the works of the older masters, 
who usually employed *Con spirito' or 'Spiritoso.' 
Haydn and Mozart rarely if ever use it ; Bee- 
thoven never once emplo3rs at. In the whole of 
dementi's sonatas, numbering more than sixty, 
it is only to be found three times. He uses it in 
the first allegro of the sonata in D minor. Op. 
50, No. 2, and in the rondo of the 'Bidone 
abbandonata,' Op. 50, No. 3. In both these cases 
passages are simply marked 'Con anima.' The 
third instance is especially interesting as proving 
that the term does not necessarily imply a quick 
tempo. .The slow movement of his sonata in 
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E flat, Op. 47, No. I, is inscribed 'Adagio molto 
e con anima.' Weber frequently uses the tena 
(see his sonatas in A flat and D minor), Chopin 
employs it in his 1st Scherzo and his £ minor 
Concerto, and it is also to be met with in Mendels- 
sohn,— e. g. * Lieder ohne Worte,' Book 5, No. 4, 
' Allegro con anima,' symphony of ' Lobgesai^* 
first a&egro ' animato' (full score, p. 1 7). In these 
and similar cases no quickening of the tempo is 
necessarily implied ; Uie effect of animation is to 
be produced by a more decided mariting of the 
rhythmical accents. On the other hand the tenn 
is sometimes used as equivalent to 'stretto,' as 
for instance in the first all^^ of Mendelssohn's 
Scotch Symphony, where Uie indication 'assai 
animate' is accompanied by a change in the 
metronome time from. ^ ' = 100 to p ' ■« i ao, or 
at the close of the great duet in the third act of 
Auber's 'Hayd^,' where the coda is marked only 
'animato,' but a quicker time is clearly intended. 
In this, as in so many similar cases, it is impos- 
sible to lay down any absolute rule. A good 
musician will never be at a loss as to whether the 
time should be changed or not. [E. P.] 

ANIMUCCIA, Giovanni, an Italian composer, 
bom at Florence at the end of the 15th or the 
beginning of the i6th century. He studied 
music under Claudeo Groudimel, and in 1555 was 
made Maestro at the Vatican, retaining that 
post until his death. He died bejrond all question 
in 1 571, for, although Poccianti in his ' Catalogus 
Scriptorum Florentinorum* places his death in 
1569, Adami, Pitoni, and Sonzonio all give the 
date 1 5 71. But better than any such authority 
are two entries in the Vatican Archives, one of 
his death in March 15 71, and the other of the 
election of PaJestrina in his place in April 
following. There can be no doubt, although his 
fame and his work were so soon to be eclipsed by 
the genius of Palestrina, that his music was a 
great advance upon the productions of the 
Flemish school. More than one passage in the 
dedications of his published pieces show too that 
he was touched by the same religious spirit of 
responsibility which filled the soul of Palestrina ; 
and the friendship of Saint Filippo Neri, which 
they both shared, is alone an indication of that 
similarity. The saint's admiration of Animucda 
may be gauged by his ecstatic declaration that 
he had seen the soul of his friend fly upwards 
towards heaven. 

Animuccia composed the famous ' Laudi,' which 
were sung at the Oratorio of S. Filippo after the 
conclusion of the regular office, and out of the 
dramatic tone and tendency of which the ' Ora- 
torio* is said to have been developed. Hence he 
has been called the * Father of the Oratorio.' It 
is strange that a form of music which Protestant- 
ism has made so completely its own should have 
been adopted, even to its very name, from the 
oratory of a Catholic enthusiast in the later ages 
of the Church's power. 

Several- volumes of his works, comprising^ 
masses, motetti, madrigals. Magnificats, and 
some of the 'Laudi,' were published in his 
lifetime by the Dorici aud their successors, by 
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Crardano, and by the Buooeeson of Baldo. Martini 
inserted two of his ' Agnus* in his ' Esemplare* — 
also reprinted by Choron, * Principes/ vol. v. But 
the bulk of his compositions is probably in MS. 

Of the rapidity with which he wrote some 
proof is afforded by an extract quoted both by 
Baud and F^tis from the Vatican Archives. It 
is an order to the Paymaster of the Chapter to 
pay Animuccia twenty-five scudi for fourteen 
hymns, four motetti, and three masses, all of 
which are shown in the order itself to have been 
composed in less than five months^ [£. H. P.] 

ANIMUCCIA, Paolo, brother of the fore- 
going, but whether older or younger does not 
apx>ear. Pitoni, with inaccuracy, takes upon 
himself to doubt the relationship altogether; 
but Poodanti, who was their contemporary, 
distinctly afiirms it, speaking of Paolo as, * Am- 
muoda, laudatissimi Joannis frater.* He was 
made Maestro at the Lateran on the removal of 
Rubino to the Vatican in 1550, and held the 
post till 1551 when he was succeeded' by 
Lnpacchini. Pitoni insists that he remained at 
the Lateran from 1550 to 1555 ; but the 'libri 
Censuali* are against him. Bfdni, however, hints 
that it is possible that he may have occupied the 
poet a second time temporarily in 1555, just 
before the election of Palestrina, and ti^t this 
may have misled Pitoni. He died, according 
to Pocdanti, at Rome in 1563. He has left but 
little printed music behind him. Two madrigals 
of his appear in two separate volumes, one in a 
book of pieces by Orlando Lasso, and the other 
in a miscellaneous collection of various authors, 
and both published by Gardano of Venice in 
1559. There is a motet of his in a Collection 
of Motetti published at Venice in 1568; and 
Barr^ of Milan published some of Ms motetti in 
a misc^laneous' volume in 1588. According to 
r^tis the Library of John IV, King of Portugal, 
contained a collection of Paolo Animuccia^s Mad- 
rigals in two books intituled ' H Desiderio, Mad- 
rigali » dnque,. Lib. a/ [E. H. P.] 

ANNA AMALIA, Duchess of Saxe Weimar, 
bom at Brunswick, Oct. 24, 1739, and learned 
music fit>m the conductors of the ducal chapel at 
Weimar. She composed the music in Groethe*s 
melodrama of 'Erwin und Elmire,* a notice of 
which will be found in the 'Teutsoher Mercur,' 
May, 1776. The duchess was a woman of fine 
and noble taste, and to her countenance and 
support is greatly due the excellence of the music 
in the Weimar theatre about 1770. She died 
April 13, 1807. [F. G.] 

ANNA AMALIA, Princess of Prussia, sister 
of Frederic the Great, bom Nov. 9, 1723, was 
a pupil of KiRNBEBOEB ; she is the composer of 
a cantata by Ramler, ' Der Tod Jesu,* the same 
which was set to music by Grann. The princess 
was an able oontraptmtist, and her style is full of 
vigour and eneigy, as may be seen from a portion 
of her cantata wbdch is included in !^imbeiger's 
'Knnst des reinen Satzes.' She is also said te 
have played the clavierwith great taste and ability. 
She died at Berlin, March 30, 1 787. [F. G.] 
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ANNA BOLENA. opera by Donizetti; U- 
bretto by Romani ; produced at Milan in 1822, 
in Paris Sept. 1831, and in London. 

ANNLBALI, Domenioo, an Italian sopran- 
ist at the court of Saxony; was engaged by 
Handel for his opera at London in the autunm 
of 1 736, and made his dibut in ' Arminio.' He 
appealed next in ' Poro,' introducing three songs, 
not by Handel, which probably he had brought 
with him from Italy to display his particcdar 
powers — an example frequently followed since his 
day. He perfomied' in the cantata ' Cecilia, 
volgi,' and sang the additional song, 'Sei del 
ciel,' interpolated by Handel between the first 
and second acts of ' Alexander's Feast.* In 1 737 
he perfomied the part of Justin in the same 
master's opera of that name, and that of De- 
metrio in his 'Berenice.* After that his name 
does not appear again. [J. M.] 

ANSANI, GiOTAirm, bom at Rome about 
the middle of the i8th centuiy, was one of the 
best tenors of Italy. In 1.770 he was singing 
at Copenhagen. Abeut 1 780 he came to London, 
where he at once took the first place ; but, being 
of a most quarrelsome temper, he threw up 
his engagement on account of squabbles wilii 
Roncaglia. He returned the next year with 
his wife, Maccherini, who did not succeed. 
He sang at Florence in 1784, at Rome the 
autumn of the same year, and elsewhere in Italy ; 
and finally retired to Naples at the age of 50, 
where he devoted himself te teaching singing. 
He was still alive in 1815. He was a spirited 
actor, and had a full, finely-toned, and com- 
manding voice. Dr. Bumey says it was one of 
the sweetest yet most powerful tenors he ever 
heard; to which, according to Gervasoni, he 
added a very rare truth of intonation, great 
power of expression, and the most perfect meUiod, 
both of producing the voice and of vocalisation. 
His wife had as bad a temper as himself, and 
they were, therefore, the most inharmonious 
couple. It is said that, when singing together 
in Italy, if one were more applauded than the 
other, the unsuccessful one would hire persons 
to hiss the more fortunate rival. 

Ansani' was known also as a composer of 
duets and trios for soprano and bass, with a 
basso-continuo. Gerber reports that an Opera 
of his composition, called 'La Vendetta di Minos,* 
was performed at Florence in 1791. The date 
of his death is not- known. [J. M.] 

ANSWER. An answer in music is,, in strict 
counterpoint, the repetition by one part or instru- 
ment of a theme proposed by another. In the 
following chorus from Handel's 'Utrecht Jubi- 
Ute* 
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a and etge the iheme, aad h and d the sucoeisive 
answers. In Grermany the theme and answer 
are known ^as •dux 4uid coma, cr as Fuhrer and 
Gefdkrter, (See the articles Casoh; Cookteb- 
POINT, and FiJGUl.) 

The word is used in looser pariasoe to denote 
such replies of one portion of a phrase to another, 
or one instrument to another, as occur in the 
second subject of the first movement of Bee- 
thoven^B 'Siufonia Ergica*: — 

or throughout the Scherso of Mendelssohn's 
'Scotch SymphoDj/ or fraqoently elsewhere. [6.] 

ANTHEM (6r. AiUijih<ma\ Ital. and Span. 
Antif(ma ; Eng. Antiphon), The idea of i»- 

rosive singing, choir answering to choir, or 
ir to priest, seems inherent in the t^m, and 
was anoientlj conyeyed by it; but this, as a 
necessaiy element of its meaning, has disappeared 
in our modem jiLnglioBsed synonym 'anthem.* 
This word — after undergoing several changes 
in its Anglo-Saxon and Eu-ly-English forms, 
readily traiceable in Chauoer, and I^mc writers 
who preceded and followed him, and subsequently 
used by Shakspere, Milton, and others, — ^has at 
length acquired a meaning equally distinctive 
and widely accepted. It now signifies a musical 
composition, or sacred motet, usually set to 
verses of the Psalms, or other portions of 
Scripture, or the Liturgy, and sung as Jtn 
integral part of public worsl^p. If it be not 
possible so to trace the word etymologically as 
to render it 'the flower of song,* as some scholars 
have wished, yet the anthem itself in an artistic 
aspect, and when represented by its finest 
examples, may justly be regarded as the culmi- 
nating point of the daily ritual-music of our 
English Church. 

Anthems are commonly described, as either 
'full,* 'verse,* 'solo,* or 'for a double choir*; 
the two former terms correspond to 'tutti' and 
'soli* iii current technical phraseology. In his 
valuable work 'The Choral Service of the 
Church * Dr. Jebb makes a distinction between 
' full anthems, properly so called, which consist 
of chorus alone, and the full .anthem with 
verses ; these verses however, which form a very 
subordinate part of the compositions, do not 
consist of solos or duets, but for the most part 
of four parts, to be sung by one side of the choir. 
In the verse anthem the solos, duets, and trios, 
have the prominent place: and in some the 
chorus is a mere introduction or finale.* 

Nothing can be more various in form, extent, 
and treatment, than the music of 'the anthem* 
as at present heard in churches and cathedrals. 
Starting at its birth from a point but little 
removed from the simplicity of the psalm- or 
hymn- tune, and advancing through various 
intermediate gradations of development, it has 
frequently in its later history attained large 
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dimendons; sometimes oomlMning the Bioai 
elaborate resources of counterpoint with the 
symmetiy of modem forms, togetiier witk 
s^Mkrate organ, and occasionally orchestral, 
accompaniment. In its most develc^ied form tiie 
anthem is peculiarly and characteristically am 
•p.TigKaii gpeciee of composition, and is perhaps 
the highest and most individual point which 
has been reached by English composers. 

llie recognition of the anthem as a stated pari 
of divine service dates from early in Elisabeth*s 
reign; when were issued the Queens 'Injimo* 
tions,' granting permission for the use of '» 
hymn or such like song in churches.* A few 
years later the word ' anthem * appears in the 
second edition of Day*s choral collection, entitled 
' Certain Notes set forth in four and five Parts 
to be sung at the Morning and Evening Prayer 
and Communion* ; and at the last revision of 
the Prayer Book in 1662 the word appeared in 
that rabrick which assigns to the anthem the 
position it now occupies in Matins and Evens<mg. 
Only one year later than the publication of the 
^Injunctions* Stiype gives mrobably the eariiesi 
rB0(Hxl of its actual use, at the Chapel Royal om 
mid-Lent Sunday, 1560: 'And, Service ooo- 
duded, a good Anthem was sung.* (The prayers 
at that time ended with the tbdrd collect.) 
Excepting during the Grreat Rebellion, when 
music was banished and organs and choir-books 
destroyed, the anthem has ever since held its 
place in chonl service. At the present day, so 
far from there being any proq>ect of its with- 
drawal, there seems to exist an increasing love 
for this special form of sacred art, as well as an 
earnest desire to invest its performance always, 
and particularly on festivals, with all attainable 
completeness and dignity. 

Ever since the Reformation anthems have 
been composed by wellnigh all the eminent 
masters which this country has produced, from 
Tye and his contemporaries onwaids to Gibbons, 
Pureell, Boyce, Attwood, and our still-lamented 
Stemdale Bennett. The history of the anthem 
accordingly can only be completely told in that 
of music itself. The following attempt at 
classification, and references to examples, may 
jserve in some measure to illustrate the sub- 
ject. 

Eaelt School, 1520-1635. — Tye, Tallis, 
Byrd, Gibbons. The vagueness of tonality 
anciently prevalent begins in the music of 
Tye to exnibit promise of settlement; while 
in that of Gibbons it almost entirely disappears. 
Tyes anthem 'I will exalt Thee, O Lord* is 
remarkable in this respect, as well as for its 
general clearness and purity of harmony. Of 
Tallis* stylo *I call and cry,' and 'All people 
that on earth do dwell,* are good examples. 
* Bow Thine ear * and ' Sing joyfully,* Byrd, with 
' Hosanna,* ' Lift up your heads,* ' clap your 
hands together,' and * Almighty and everlasiking 
Grod,* Gibbons, are assuredly masterpieces of 
vocal writing, which can never grow out of date. 
Most of the anthems of this period are ' full * ; 
' verse * or ' solo * anthems, however, are at least 
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MB old as tlie time <d Gibbons. Sir F. OuseleT 
lam done good aervioe to the cause of churcn 
mtuic and the memory of our * Knglinh Palestrina* 
bj his recent publication of a ' Collection of the 
Sacred Ckunpositions of Orlando Gibbons.' In 
this interesting and most valuable work will be 
foimd (besides several ' full * anthems, and other 
matter) not less than twelve * verse' anthems, 
some of which have solos; none of these are 
contained in Boyce's * Ca^edral Music/ and all 
may probably be reckoned among the earliest 
known specimens of this kind of anthem. The 
•mfdoyment of instruments in churches as an 
accompaniment to the singers dates as far back 
as the 4th century, when St. Ambrose introduced 
them into the cathedral service at Milan. Later 
en, some rude form of organ began to be used ; 
but only to play the plainsong in unison or 
octaves with the voices, as is now often done 
with a serpent or ophicleide in French choirs. 
It seems to be beyond doubt that the use of 
some kind of instrumental accompaniment in 
churches preceded that of the organ. During our 
'first period' it would seem that anthems when 
perfinmed with any addition to the voices of the 
choir were always accompanied by such bow 
instruments as then represented the infiemt 
orchestra. 'Apt for viols and voices' is a 
common expression on the tide-pages of musical 
publications of this age. The stnnged instrument 
parts were always in unis<m with the voices, and 
had no separate and independent function, except 
that of filling up the harmony during vocal 
'rests,' or occasionally in a few bars of brief 
symphony. Before the Restoration, according 
to Dr. Bimbault, 'verses' in the anthems 'were 
accompanied with viols, the organ being used 
only in the full parts.' The smdll organs of this 
period were commonly portable ^ a fact which 
seems to indicate that such instrumental aid 
as was employed to support the singers was 
placed in close proximity to them : an arrange- 
ment so natural, as well as desirable, that it 
is surprising to find it ever departed from in the 
present day. 

Sbookd Pbbiod, 1650-1730. — Pelham Hum- 
phrey, Wise, Blow, Henry Purcell, Croft, 
Weldon, Jer^niah Clarke, ^oh great changes 
in the style and manner of anthem-writing are 
observable in all that is here indicated, that a 
new era in the art may be said to have begun. 
Traceable, in the first instaooe, to the taste and 
£uicy of Humphrey and his training under 
Lulli, this was still more largely due to the 
renowned PuroeQ, whose powerful genius towers 
aloft, not <mly am6ng his ccmtemporaries, but in 
the annals of all fiunous men. liie compositions 
of this period are mostly distinguished by novelty 
oi plan and detail, careful and expressive treat- 
ment of the text, daring harmonies, and flowing 
ease in the voice parts; while occasionally the 
very depths of pathos seem to have been sounded. 
The following may be mentioned as specimens of 
the above masters. ' Hear, heavens ' and ' 
liOTd my God,' Humphrey; 'PrOTare ye the 
way ' and ' Awake, awake, put on thy strength,' 
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Wise ; 'I was m the Spirit,' and 'I beheld, and 
lo!' Blow; '0 give thanks,' '0 God, Thou hast 
cast us out,' and 'O Lord Qod of Hosts,' Purcell ; 
'GJod is gone up,' 'Cry aloud and shout' (firom 
' O Lord, I wiU praise Thee '), and ' Hear my 
prayer, O Lord,' Croft ; 'In Thee, O Lord' and 
'Hear my crying,' Weldon; and 'I will love 
Thee' and 'O Lord God of my salvation/ Clarice. 
While all these pieces are more or less excellent^ 
several of than can only be described in the 
language of unreserved eulogy. As the 'full* 
anthem was most in vog^e in the former period, 
so in this the 'verse' and 'solo' anthem grew 
into &vour. It seems to have been reserved for 
Purcell, himself through life a ' most distinguished 
singer,' to bring to perfection the airs and graces 
of Uie 'solo' anthem. 

During this period instrumental music be^an 
to assume new and individual importance, and to 
exercise vast influence upon the general progress 
of the art. Apart from the frequent employment 
of instrumental aocompaniments by anthem com- 
posers, the efiect c^ such additions to the purely 
vocal element upon their style and manner of 
writing is clearly traceable from the time of Pel- 
ham Humphrey downwards. 

Some interesting notices^ of this important 
change and of the general performance of 
anthems in the Chapel Boyal may be gleaned 
ft^m the diaries of Pepys and Evelyn. To quote 
a few : Pepys, speaking of Christmas Day there 
in i66a, savH, 'The sermon done, a good anthem 
followed with vialls, and the King came down 
to receive the Sacrament.' Under the date Nov. 
22, 1663, recording his attendance at the chapel, 
the writer says, 'The anthem was good after 
sermon, being the fifty -first pealme, made for five 
voices by one of CapiMii Cooke's boys, a pretty 
boy, and they say there are four or five of them 
that can do as much. And here I first perodved 
that Hie King is a little musical, and kept good 
time with his hand all along the anthem.' 
Evelyn, on Dec. 2I, 1663, mentions his visit 
to the chapel, and records it in the following 
important passage : — ' One of his Majesty's chap- 
lains preached; after which, insiead of the 
ancient, grave, and s(demn wind music ac- 
companying the organ, was introduced a concert 
of twenty-four violms between ev^y pause, after 
the French fimtastical light way, better suitii^^ 
a tavern, or playhouse, than a church. This 
was the Jirtt time of change, and now we no 
more hcjurd the comet which gave life to the 
organ; that instrument quite left off in which 
the English were so skilful ! ' 

The development of the simple stringed quartet 
of Charles the Second's royal band was rapid and 
important. Purcell himself wrote trumpet parts 
to his celebrated 'Te Deum,' and in 1755 Boyce 
added hautboys, bassoons, and drums to ihe score. 
Handel's Clumdos anthems were variously instru- 
mented ; amongst them, in addition to the stringed 
quartet, are parts for flutes, oboes, bassoons, and 
trumpets; though all these instruments are not 

1 1 am Indabted for thMt to Um UndnM at my Mend Dr. Bim- 
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combined in any single piece. After thiB, with 
Haydn and Mozart shining high in the magical 
firmament, it was but a ^Qrt and easy step to 
the complete grand orchestra of Attwood's coro- 
nation anthems. 

Third Period, i 720-1845. — Greene, Boyce, 
W. Hayes, Battishill, Attwood, Walmisley. At 
the beginning of this period the anthem received 
little accession of absolute novelty ; yet, probably 
owing to the influence of Handel, it found able 
and worthy cultivators in Greene and several of 
his successors. 'I will sing of Thy power* and 
' O clap your hands,' Greene ; * give thanks,* 
and the first movement of ' Turn Thee onto me,' 
Boyce ; with ' O worship the Lord ' and ' Praise 
the Lord, O Jerusalem,' Hayes, are admirable 
examples of these several authors.. To Battishill 
we owe one work of eminent and expressive 
beauty: his 'Call to remembrance' seems like 
a conception of yesterday, so nobly does it 
combine the chief merits of our best modem 
church composers with the skill and power of 
the elder masters. 'Withdraw not Thou' and 
'Grant we beseech Thee,' Attwood, with 'Re- 
member, Lord ' and ' O give thanks,' Walmisley, 
belong fdmost to the present day. With names 
so fs^iiliar in 'quires and places where they 
sing' this brief record of notable anthem-writers 
of the past may be fitly closed. 

The number of anthems composed previously 
to the last hundred years, and scattered among 
the MS. part-books of catiiedral libraries, 
considerable though it be, represents but 
imperfectly the productive powers of the old- 
English school. It is probable that many 
hundreds of such pieces have been irretrievably 
lostt either by the sacrilegious hand of the 
spoiler or the culpable neglect of a mean 
parsimony. Of the seventy -one anthems written 
by Blow, and sixty by Boyce, as composers to 
the Chapel Boyal, how few remain, or at least 
are accessible! And, to glance f&rther back^ 
where are the missing outpourings of the genius 
of Orlando Gibbons, or the numerous 'com- 
posures' of all his fertile predecessors? The 
principal treasures actually preserved to us are 
contained, for the most part, in Day's ' Collection,' 
already mentioned, Barnard's 'Churoh Music,' 
the volumes of Tomkins, Puroell, Croft, Greene, 
and Boyce, the collections of Boyce, Arnold, and 
Page in print, and of Aldrich, Hawkins, and 
Tudway in MS., together with that of the 
twenty-two anthems of the Madrigalian era, 
edited by Dr. Bimbault for the Musical Anti- 
quarian Society, and Sir F. Ouseley's edition 
of Gibbons already mentioned. 

Foremost among all foreign contributions to 
our national school of churoh music must be 
placed the twelve anthems written by Handel 
for his princely patron the Duke of Chandos. 
Standing apart from any similar productions 
composed on English soil to texts from the 
English Bible and for the chapel of an English 
nobleman, these works of England's great adopted 
son may justly be claimed as part of her rich 
inheritance of sacred art. Belonging to a class 
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suited for spedal occasions are the Funeral and 
Coronation anthems of the same master. These, 
together with Mendelssohn's stately yet moving 
psalms and anthems — some of them also com- 
posed to English words— may be legitimatelj 
adopted as precious additions to our native store 
of choral music. 

Widely different from such genuine com- 
positions are those adaptations, in the first 
instance from Handel by Bond, and later on 
from Masses and other works, which have found 
their way into use in this country. Whether 
in these we regard the application of strange 
words to music first inspired by other and widely 
different sentiments, or the affront to art involved 
in thus cutting and hacking the handywc^k of a 
deceased master (even in his lightest mood) for 
the sake of pretty phrases or dbowy passages — 
which, however appropriate to weir original 
shape and purpose, are palpably out of keeping 
in an Anglican service, as weU as nnsuited to 
our churohes and their simpler executive means 
— such adaptations are radically bad, and 
repugnant to all healthy instincts and true 
principles of feeling and taste. The adaptations 
of Aldrich in the last and Rimbault and Dyce 
in the present century from Palestrina and other 
old continental composers, though not free from 
objection as such, are not included in the 
foregoing condemnation. 

I^e eclecticism of existing usage in the 
selection of anthems is well shown by the 
contents of a book of words recently put forth 
£»r cathedral use. Li addition to an extensive 
array of genuine churoh anthems of every age 
and school, from Tye and Tallis to the latest 
living aspirants, here are plentiful extracts firom 
the oratorios of Handel, Haydn, Spohr, and 
Mendelssohn; two from Prof Macfiuren's 'St. 
John the Baptist,' a few of Bach's motets and 
choruses, several highly objectionable adaptations 
from Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven, and lastly 
some specimens, of French taste in 'church 
music' from the pen of M. Gounod. A wide 
range of art, truly ! 

Concerning the choice of the anthem the same 
clerical and high authority before quoted remarks 
that * it ought to be a matter of deliberate and 
religious study'; and being a 'prescribed part 
of the service, every notion of ecclesiastical 
propriety dictates that it should harmonise with 
some portion of the service of the day.' Dr. 
Jebb further says that 'at each of the particular 
seasons of the year it would be well to have a 
fixed canon as to the anthems frt>m which a 
selection should invariably be made.* These 
opinions carry conviction with them, and need 
no enforcement. 

In counterpoint and its concomitants, the great 
works of former ages will scarcely ever be 
equalled, still less surpassed. Yet, while the 
English Churoh can reckon among her living 
and productive writers Dr. S. S. Wesley, whose 
anthems, whether for originality, beauty, or 
force, would do honour to any school or country, 
together with the genial and expresdve st^le of 
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Sir John Goss, and the facile yet masterly art 
of Sir Frederick Oueeley, not to particularise 
other well-known names, we may be well content 
with the present fortime of the anthem, as well 
as hopeful for its future. 

• While many fine examples of eight-part writing 
exist among the anthems of Gibbons, Purcell, 
and various later composers, it is much to be 
desired that the plan of writing for two choirs, 
treated atUiphonaUy, were more cultivated among 
us, than has hitherto been the case. The ample 
spaces and acoustical properties of our cathednds 
and large churches are eminently suited to 
enhance the effects belonging to such a dinposition 
of voices ; while the attendance of trained and 
self-dependent bodies of singers would ensure 
aU necessaxy point and firmness of attack in 
performance. In this direction, and in the 
employment of an independent obhlignto ac- 
companiment for organ, orchestra, or both com- 
bined, probably lie the most promising paths to 
'fresh fields and pastures new* for the rising 
school of musicians who aspire to distinction as 
composers of the anthem. [E. G. M.] 

ANTICIPATION is when a part of a chord 
about to follow is introduced befordiand. Thus 
it has been very customary in a perfect cadence 
at the end of a strain, to anticipate, before the 
conclusion of the dominant harmony, one of 
the notes of the tonic or following chord. This 
is very common in the old masters, as in the 
following example from the ' Messiah' : — 
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It is considered a grace of style by modem 
singers to give the anticipated note with peculiar 
deliberation and emphasis. 

The following passage from Handel*s 'Funeral 
Anthem' contains an anticipation of two notes 
in the closing chord. 




• i I 



Professor Ouseley ('Harmony,' p. 204) is of 
opinion that the third note, G, of the first 
soprano is also a sort of anticipation of the 
succeeding chord. 



Beethoven has many striking examples of 
anticipation of a quite different and bolder kind. 
Thus, in a well known passage in the last move- 
ment of the C minor Symphony, the basses, first 
with the drums alone and then with the stringed 
instruments, anticipate the harmony of the great 
crash of the All^rro four bars before it breaks in 
(seethe original 8vo score, p. 150). 

There is a similar anticipation of foi;r bars 
at the beginning of the last movement of the 
Pastoral Symphony. 

In the first movement of the ' Sinfonia Eroica, 
just before the reprise of the principal subject, 
there is an anticipation of four bars of a melody, 
still more daring because it is more completely 
separated from the part anticipated. 




This is a musical illustration of the adage, 
'Coming events cast their shadows before,' and 
it is difficult to explain it on any other principle. 
(See Harmony.) IW. P.] 

ANTIGONE of Sophocles. Mendelssohn in 
Sept. 1 84 1 composed music — Introduction and 
seven numbers (Op. 55) — to Donner's version. 
First performance at New Palace, Potsdam, Oct. 
a 8, 1 841 : first public do. at Berlin opera, Nov. 6. 

ANTINORI, Ldigi, was bom at Bologna 
about 1607. He was one of the best tenor 
singers of the beginning of the i8th century, 
being gifted with a voice of pure and penetrating 
quality, and having acquired an excellent method 
of using it. He came to London in 1725 and 
sang in 'Elisa,' an anonymous opera; and in 
' Elpidia,' by Vinci and others, a pasticcio given 
by Handel, in which Antinori took the place of 
Boroeini, who sang in it at first. In the season 
of 1726 he appes^ed in Handel's 'Scipio' and 
'^Alessandro.' After that season his name does 
not appear again. [J. M.] 

ANTIPHON (fix)m the Greek &im<posvi<u, to 
raise the voice in reply), a short piece of plain- 
song introduced before a psalm or canticle, to the 
Tone of which it corresponds, while the words are 
selected so as specially to illustrate and enforce 
the evangelical or prophetic meaning of the text. 

The following is the antiphon which opens 
the service of Lauds (corresponding to the Eng- 
lish Morning Prayer) on Easter Day, and supplies 
the evangelical comment on the Psalm which 
follows it. The same Psalm is sung at the 
beginning of Lauds every Sunday, but with a 
different antiphon, suggesting a different appli- 
cation of its contents. 

Antiphona, 
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The connection of the music of the antiphon 
with that of the psalm is explained by Diirandus 
from the etymology of the term — 'because an- 
tiphons are as keys and indices according to the 
modulation and sound of which the following 
canticle or psalm is sung alternately. For the 
tone of the whole psalm is taken from the tone 
of the antiphon.* 

Antiphonal or alternate singing, as in the 
chanting of psalms verse by verse — or by half 
yerses, as heard by Mendelssohn in Bome during 
the Holy Week (see his Letter of June 16, 1831) 
— is of very high antiquity. It was character- 
istic of the Hebrew and early Christian worship, 
and is mentioned by Philo in the middle of the 
first century, describing the Therapeutse (De Yit. 
Cont.), and has always been more or less prac- 
tised in the Church. 

The French term 'antienne* and the English 
'anthem' are derived from antiphon, probably in 
reference to each of the meanings given above, 
as an independent piece of music sung from side 
to side of the choir. [T. H.] 

ANTIQUIS, Giovanni d\ Uved in the second 
half of the i6th century ; director of music in the 
church of St. Nicholas at Bari in the kingdom 
of Naples, and author of two collections — * Villa- 
nelle alia Napolitana, a tre voci, di diversi musioi 
di Bari' (Venice, 1574), and *I1 prime libro di 
canzonette a due voci, da diversi autori di Bari' 
(Venice, 1584) — of the works of local composers, 
24 in all, few if any of whom are known else- 
where. The list will be found in Fetis, and 
a copy of the first of the two collections is in 
the Munich Library. [M. C. C] 

A PLA.CERE (Ital.), 'At pleasure.' An indi- 
cation to the performer to use his discretion 
as to time. A rallentando is almost always im- 
pUed. 

APOLLONICON. The name given to a large 
chamber organ of pecidiar construction, com- 
prising both keyboards and barrels, erected by 
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Mean. Flight and Robion, oiganbuildfln, and 
fbr many yean publicly eiiiibited by them mX 
their rooms in SL Martin's Lane. Prior to 
building the Apollonicon, Messrs. Flight and 
Robeon had oonstmcted, under the iniapectioB 
of Purkis, the oganist, a similar but smaller 
instmment for Viscount Kirkwall, a weU-knowa 
musical amateur. This instrument, being ex- 
hibited at the bmlders' ^sctory and attracting 
great attention, induoed its fibbricators to form 
the idea of constructing a larger instrument upon 
the same plan for public exhibition. They 
accordingly m 1813 oommeDoed the building «^ 
the Apollonicon. They were engaged nearly 
five years in its oonstruciiany and expended 
£10,000 in perfecting it. 

The instrument contained aboot 1900 pipes, 
the lowest (twenty-four feet in length and twenty- 
three inches in aperture) sounding GGG, and the 
highest sounding A in altissimo. There were 
forty-five stops, several of which gave excellent 
imitations of the tones of the wind instrumente 
of a complete orchestra^ vis. flute, oboe, clarinet, 
bassoon, trumpet, horn, and trombone. A pair 
of kettledrums were inclosed within the case, 
and struck, when required, by curiously ccmtrived 
machinery. The manuals were five in number, 
a central one comprising a scale of five octave^ 
and four others, two on either side of the central 
one, each having a scale of two octaves. To the 
central manual were attached a swell and scnne 
composition pedals, and also a pedal keyboard of 
two octaves. The manuals were detadied frtnn 
the body of the organ, so that the players sat 
with their &ees to the audience and ^eir backs 
to the instrument. The barrels were three in 
number, each two feet in diameter and eight feet 
long, and each acting on a distinct division c^ the ^ 
instnmient. In their revolution they not only 
admitted the wind to the pipes, but regulated 
and wcvked the stops, forming by instantaneous 
mechanical action all the necessary combinations 
for producing? the various gradations of power. 
To secure the means of performing pieces of 
greater length than were usually executed by 
barrels, spiral barrels were introduced, in which 
the pins, instead of being arranged in circles, 
were disposed in spiral lines. Ihe instrument, 
with the exception of the keyboards, was in- 
closed in a case twenty feet wide and deep, and 
tw<3nty-four feet high, the front being divided 
into three compartments by pilasters of the 
Doric, surmount^ by others of the Ionic order. 
Between the upper pilasters were three paintings 
by an artist named Wright, the central one 
representing Apollo, and ^ others the Muses 
CUo and ]&ato, all somewhat lai^ger than life- 
size. The mechanical action of the Apollonicon 
was first exhibited in June 18 17, when the 
barrels performed the overtures to Mozart's 
' Clemenza di Tit-o ' and Cherubini's ' Anacreon.' 
In November following a selection of sacred 
music was played on the keys by Purkis. The 
mechanical powers of the instnmient were for 
nearly a quarter of a century exhibited daily, 
and on Saturday afternoons Purkis performed 
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mlectionB of mumc on the keys. The following 
programme, performed by him in 1830, affords 
a £ur sample of the quality of these selections : — 
overtoiee to Mosarts 'Zauberflote' and Paer's 
' Sophonisba' ; divertimento by Purkis on Swiss 
airs ; the grand scena for soprano from Weber's 
'FrasQhvts'; songs by Bamett and Phillips; 
and movements by Pleyel and Dossek. For 
some time annual evening performances were 
given under the snperintendence of Thomas 
Adams. 

At varions periods additional sets of barreb 
were provided which performed the following 
pieces: — the overtures to Mooart^s 'Idomeneo/ 
'Nozze di Figaro/ and ' Zauberflote ' ; Bee- 
thoven's 'Prometheus'; Web^n* 'Freischiitz' 
and 'Oberon'; and ihe military movement 
from Haydn's twelfth symphony. The per- 
finmance of the overture to 'Oberon' in par- 
ticular has been recorded as a perfect triumph 
of mechanical skill and ingenuity, every note 
of the score beii^ rendered as accurately as 
though executed by a fine orchestra. The 
setting of the music on the barrels was entrusted 
to the younger Flight (the present representative 
of the firm), who used for the purpose a micro- 
meter of his own invention. About the year 
1840, the exhibition of the instrum^it having 
become unremunerative, the ApoUonicon was 
taken down and its component ports employed in 
the construction of other organs. A lengthened 
technical description, illustrated by engraved 
figures, of the instrument made for Lord Kirk- 
wall will be found embodied in the article 
' Organ ' in Rees' Cyclopedia. [W. H. H.] 

APPASSIONATA(Ital.), 'Impassioned.' Best 
known by its use in 'Sonata appassionata ' as a 
title for Beethoven's Op. 57. llie title was not 
his, but was added by Cranz the publisher, or 
some one else. He himself only uses the term 
twice — in Sonatas Op. 106 and iix. 

APPLICATIO and APPLICATUR are re- 
spectively the ancient and modem German terms 
for Fingering. 

APPOGGIATURA. (Ital. from appoggiart, to 
lean upon ; 6er. Vortchlag, YorhaU ; Fr. Port 
de voix.) One of the most important of melodic 
ornaments, much used in both vocal and instru- 
mental compositions. It consists in suspending 
or delaying a note of a melody by means of a 
note introduced before it ; the time required for 
its performAnce, whether long or short, being 
always taken from the value of the principal 
note. It is usually written in the form of a 
small quaver, semiquaver, or demisemiquaver, 
either with or without a stroke across the stem 
(Ex. I). 

The appoggiatura may belong to the same 
harmony as the principal note (Ex. a), or it 
may be one degree above or below it. In the 
latter case it is a so-called 'auxiliary note' 
(sometimes called 'transie.it' or 'changing' note — 
WecJuelnote), and follows the known rule of such 
notes, that the lower auxiliary note should be 
only one semitone distant prom the principal 
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note, the upper being either a tone or a semi- 
tone according to the scale (Ex. 3). 
WrUUn, 



With regard to its length, the appoggiatura 
is of two lands, lon£^ and diort ; the long appog- 
giatura bears a fixed relation to the length of the 
principal note, as will be seen presently, but the 
short one is performed so quickly that the ab- 
breviation of the following note is scarcely 
perceptible. There is also a difference between 
the two kinds in the matter of accent ; the long 
appoggiatura is always made stronger than the 
principal note, while in the case of the short 
one the accent fidls on the principal note itself 
(E». 4). 
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On this subject authorities would seem to 
differ, Leopold Mozart, Hummel, and others 
holding the view advanced above, while Emanuel 
Bach, Marpuig, and Agricola give the rule that 
all appoggiaturas should be accented. It is 
however evident that a note which passes away 
so quickly as a short appoggiatura can scarcely 
receive any effective accent, and besides this it is 
doubtful whether the above-named writers may 
not have intended the rule to refer exclusively to 
the long appoggiatura ( Vorhali), as they often 
used the word Vortchlag for both kinds indis* 
criminately. Since then there is no accent on 
the short appoggiatura, the term itself, which 
means a note dvoeU upon, seems inappropriate, 
and accordingly the word ' aociacatura' has been 
very generally substituted for it, though properly 
belonging to another ym ilar kind of ornament. 

(See ACCIACCATDRA.) 

The rules relating to the length of the long 
appoggiatura are three, and are thus given by 
Tiirk in his 'Clavierschule': — 'Whenever it is 
possible to divide the principal note into two 
equal parta^ the appoggiatura receives one half' 
(Ex. 5). 'When ^e principal note is dotted 
the appoggiatura receives two-ttiirds and the 
principal note one* (Ex. 6). If the principal 
note is tied to another shorter note, the appog- 
giatura receives the whole value of the principal 
note' (Ex. 7). The third rule is commonly 
though not invariably followed when the principal 
note is followed by a rest (Ex, 8). 
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5. Mozart, Sonata in A minor. 




6. Hummel, ' Pianoforte School.' 





7. Bach, ' PassioDEmnsik.' 




Exceptions to the above rules are met with as 
follows : — to the first and second rules in Bach 
and Mozart, who frequently employed an appog- 
giatura (called by Marpurg ' der kiirzeste Vor- 
halt *) which was wozih one third or less of the 
principal note, but which differed from the short 
appoggiatura in being accented (Ex. 9). An ex- 
ception to the second rule occurs whenever its 
strict observance would occasion a fault in the 
harmonic progressicm (Ex. 10), or when it would 
interfere with the rhythmic regularity of the 
passage (Ex. 11). Exceptions to the third rule 
are of still more frequent occurrence ; many 
passages containing a tied note preceded by an 
appoggiatura would entirely lose their signi- 
ficance if the rule were strictly adhered to. 
Taste and experience alone can decide where 
similar exceptions are admissible. 

In the works of some of the earlier composers 
an appoggiatura is occasionally, though very 
rarely, to be met with, which alUiough placed be- 
fore a note capable of being halved, yet receives 
three-fourths of its value. This appoggiatura 
was usually dotted (Ex. 1 2). 

9. Bach, ' Passionsmusik.' 
^*r^ ^- 1_ 
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MozABT, Fantams in C minor. 



II. ScHUBIBT, Bondo, Pianoforte and Violin. 




The appoggiatura, whether long or short, is 
always included in the value of the principal 
note ; if therefore it is applied to a. chord it 
delays only the note to which it belongs, the 
other notes of the chord being played with it 
(Ex. 13). 

13. Beethoven, Andante in F. 
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The manner of writing the appoggiatura bears 
no very definite relation to its performance, and 
its appearance is unfortunately no sure guide as 
to its length. In music of the 1 7th century, at 
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which period the short appoggiatura appears to 
have first come into use, it was customary to make 
use of certain signs (Ex. 14), but as after a time 
the long appoggiatura was introduced, these were 
given up in favour of the small note still used. 
This small note ought always to be written of 
the exact value wluch it is to bear, if a long 
appoggiatura (Ex. 15) ; or if a short one it should 
be written as a quaver or semiquaver with a 
short stroke across the stem in the opposite 
direction to the hook (Ex. 16).* 
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But the earlier writers often wrote the short ap- 
poggiatura as a semiquaver or demisemiquaver 
without the stroke, and in many new editions of 
old compositions we find the small note printed 
with the stroke even where it should be played 
long, while in modem music the semiquaver 
wi&out the stroke is often met with where the 
short appoggiatura is obviously intended. In 
this uncertainty the surest guide is the study of 
the treatment of the appoggiatura by the great 
masters in the numerous cases in which they 
have written it out in notes of the ordinary size 
(see Beethoven, Bagatelles, Op. 119, No. 4, Bar 
2 ; Mozart, Sonata in C, Hallo's edition. No. 6, 
Bar 37, &c.), as by analogy we may hope to 
arrive at some understanding of their intentions 
respecting it when we find it merely indicated 
by the small note. 

The following series of examples of the cop- 
ditions under which the several, kinds of appog- 
giatura are most commonly met with, may also 
be of seivice in the same direction. 

The appoggiatura is short when used before two 
or more repeated notes (Ex. 1 7), before detached 
or staccato notes (Ex. 18), or leaps (Ex. 19), at 
the commencement of a phrase (Ex. 20), and be- 
fore groups containing dotted notes in somewhat 
quick tempo (Ex. 21). 



Beethoven, Septett. 
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MozAST, Sonata in A minor. 
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In triplets, or groups of four or more equal 
notes, the appoggiatura is short (Ex. 22), except 
in groups of three notes in slow triple time (Elx. 
23). The appoggiatura at a distance &om its 
principal note is short (Ex. 24), except sometimes 
in slow cantahUe passages (Ex. 35). Appog- 
giaturas occurring in a melody which ascends or 
descends by diatonic degrees are moderately 
short (Ex. 26), as are also those which occur in a 
melody descending by thirds (Ex. 27). Ema- 
nuel Bach says of these — 'when the appog- 
giaturas fill up leaps of a third in the melody 
they are certainly short, but in adagio their ex- 
pression should be smoother, as though repre- 
senting one of a triplet of quavers rather than 
a semiquaver.' Tiirk calls them 'undecided 
appoggiaturas.* 

32. Beethoven, 'Bagatelles,' No. i. 



Op. 33. 



iU^-Li /J-tti^ 



23. Mozart, 'Don Giovanni.' 
1^ 
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24. Haydn, Sonata in E b. 



35. MozABT, 'Requiem.' 




' This truBTena itroke t^ probably an iniltaMon of the ttroke acroM 
the QoCe In the (DOW obeolete) acdacatara. <9ee that wotd.) 



37. Mozart, Rondo in D. 



In groups of two equal notes the appoggiatura 
is long if in slow tempo or at the end of a phrase 
(Ex. 28) ; if otherwise, short <Ex. 29). 
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a8. Gbadn, ' Der Tod Jeeu/ 




El hat K • • ber 

29. Hummel, 'Pianoforte School* 
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When applied to the last note but one of a 
final cadence the appoggiatura should, according 
to Emanuel Bach, be short. But later composers 
have usually preferred the long appoggiatura un- 
der these circumstances, especially when accom- 
panied by the seventh of the chord (Ex. 30), or 
by a part moving in sixths with it (Ex. 31). 
Beethoven has even lengthened it beyond the 
value of the principal note, but in this case it is 
alwa3rB written as an ordinary note (Ex. 32). 
When however, in Haydn, Mozart, and all later 
composers, the final note of the cadence is anti- 
cipated, the appoggiatura to the preceding note 
is short (Ex. 33). 

30. MozABT, First Man. 

J- ;>iJ g L 




Hatdst, Symphony in Eb. 




32. Beethoven, Op. jo, No. j. 




33. Mozart, Sonata in F. 
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In vocal recitative, at the dose of a phrase, 
or of a section of a phrase, an appoggiatura 
is often introduced which has the fuU value 
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of the principal nota^ and indeed appean 
in its stead (Ex. 34) ; such an appogg iat ura 
is often not indicated, but is left to the diacretlon 
(or want of discretion) of the singer (Kz. 35). 
It is more appropriate at the dose of the w^e 
recitative than after its oomponent phraaos, and 
is especially so when the melody deaoenda a thiid 
or a fourth (Ex. 36). 

34. Wkbbb, ' Der Freiaohuts.' 




When a triU or other ornament appears in com- 
bination with an appoggiatura, the latter is long, 
and the triU is performed on the principal note 
or on the appoggiatura, according as it is placed 
above the one or the other (Ex. 37). 



37. HatdiT, Sonata in F. 
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The proper execution of the appoggiatura 
seems to be most doubtful in the group in which 
the note bearing the appoggiatura is followed by 
two or four notes of half its own value. In the 
majority of such cases the appoggiatura should 
be long (Ex. 38), and particularly in smoothly 
flowing passages in moderate or slow tempo (Ex. 
39). But there are numerous exceptions, as for 
example when the employment of the long ap- 
poggiatura would alter the rhythm of Jhe passage 
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(Ex. 40), or when (aooarding to T&rk) only a 
■ingle example is present (Ex. 41). 



Bbethoven, Op. 10, No. 3. 



A QUATRE MATNa 
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MozABT, Sonata in D. 




40. WsBEB, 'Der Freiflchutz.* 
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41. TUBK. 




In sach cases no definite rule can be given, 
and the question becomes a matter of taste and 

" " [F. T.] 



APPOGGIATURA, DOUBLE. (Ital. Ap- 
poggiatwra dappia ; Ger. DoppdvorscMag ; Pr. 
Port de voix double.) An ornament composed 
of two short notes preceding a principal note, the 
one being placed above and the other below it. 
They are usually written as small semiquavers. 

The first of the two may be at any distance 
from the principal note, but the second is only 
one degree removed from it. They have no fixed 
duration, but are generally slower when applied 
to a long note (Ex. i) than when the principal 
note is short (Ex. 2) ; moreover, the double ap- 
poggiatura, in which the first note lies at a 
distance from the principal note, should always 
be somewhat slower than that in which both notes 
are dose to it (Ex. 3). In all cases the time 
required for both notes is subtracted from the 
value of the principal note. 




The double appoggiatura is sometimes, though 
rarely, met with in an inverted form (Ex. 4), and 
Emanufll Bach mentions another exceptional 



kind, in which the first of the two small notes 
is dotted, and receives the wh<^e accent, while 
the principal note becomes as short as the second 
of the two small notes (Ex. 5). 




The dotted double appoggiatura, written as 
above, is of very rare occurrence ; but it is 
frequently found in tiie works of Mozart, 
Beethoven, etc., written in notes of ordinary size 
(Ex. 6). 

6. BsETHOVSN, Sonata, Op. 53. 



n^^^H 




[F.T.] 

APRILE, G1U8BFFE, bom at Bisoeglia in 
Apulia, 173^, an eminent soprano singer; was 
educated at the Conservatorio of 'La Pietk* at 
Naples, aud sang in all the principal theatres of 
Italy and Crermany. Dr. Bumey heard him at 
Naples in 1770 and says that he had a weak and 
unequal voice, but was perfectly in tune, had an 
excellent shake, and great taste and expression. 
He was an excellent teachw of singing, and was 
one of Cimarosa*s masters. He composed songs, 
but his best work, a system of solfeggi (London 
and Paris), has passed through many editions and 
is still vi^ued. It is included in Peters* edition. 
He was living in Naples in 1792. [M. 0. C] 

A PRIMA VISTA (Ital.), ' At first sight.' 

A PUNTA D'ARCO (Ital.), 'With the 
point of the bow ' (in violin music). 

A QUATRE MAINS (Pr. ; (Jerm. Zu vier 
Hdnden, Vierhdndig; Ital. a quaUro mam). 
Music written for two performers upon one 
pianoforte, and usually so printed that the part 
for each player occupies the page which is 
directly opposite to him. 

By far the gr«iter proportion of music *k 
quatre mains* comdsts of arrangements of orches- 
tral and vocal compositions and of quartetts, etc. 
for strmged instruments; indeed, scarcely any 
composition of importance for any combination 
of instruments exists which has not been arranged 
and published in this form, which on account 
of its comparative facility of performance is 
calculated to reproduce the characteristic effects 
of such works more readily and faithfully than 
arrangements for pianoforte solo. 

But besides this, the increase of power and 
variety obtainable by two performers instead of 
one offers a Intimate inducement to composers 
to write original music in this form, and the 
opportunity has been by no means neglected, 
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although cultivated to a le» extent than might 
have been expected. 

The earliest printed works for the pianoforte 
k quatre mains of which we have any know- 
ledge were published in Dessan about 17S2, 
under the tiUe 'Drey Sonaten fiirs Clavier als 
Doppelstucke fiir zwey Personen mit vier Hsn- 
den von C. H. Miiller*; before this however, 
E. W. Wolf, musical director at Weimar in 
1 761, had written one or more sonatas for two 
performers, which were published after his death. 
So far as is known these were the first com- 
positions of their kind, although the idea of the 
employment of two performers (but not on one 
instrument) originated with Sebastian Bach, who 
wrote three concertos for two pianofortes, or 
rather harpsichords, three for three, one of which, 
in D major, is sti^l unpublished, and one for four, 
all with accompaniment of stringed instruments. 
But the short compass of the keyboard, which in 
Bach's time and indeed until about 1770 never 
exceeded five octaves, was ill adapted to the 
association of two performers on the same 
instrument, and it is doubtless on this account 
that the earlier composers have left so little 
music of the kind. 

Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven, appear to 
have had but little inclination f(»-lJiis description 
of composition. According to Fdtis, Haydn 
wrote but one piece *k quatre mains,* a di- 
vertissement, which was never published, the 
two sonatas op. 81 and 86 published under his 
name being spurious. Of the nine pianoforte 
duets by Mozart the two finest, the Adagio and 
Allegro in F minor and the Fantasia in F minor, 
were originally written for a mechanical organ or 
musical clock in a Vienna exhibition, and were 
afterwards arranged for piano by an unknown 
hand. Beethoven left but one sonata, op. 6, 
three marches, op. 45, and two sets of variations, 
none of which are of any great importance. 

But of all the great composers Schubert has 
made the fullest use of the original effects 
possible to music *k quatre mains,* some of his 
most genial and effective compositions being in 
this form, as for instance the 'Grand Duo,' 
op. 140, and the 'Divertissement Hongrois,' 
op. 54. In addition to these he wrote fourteen 
marches, six polonaises, four sets of variations, 
three rondos, one sonata, one set of dances, and 
four separate pieces, all, almost without exception, 
masterpieces of their kind. 

Among modem compositions *k quatre mains,* 
those of Schumann and Brahms are the most 
interesting, Mendelssohn having left but one 
original work of the kind, although he himself 
arranged some of his orchestral works and also 
the octett, op. 20, and the variations for piano- 
forte and violoncello, op. 83, in this form. 
Besides writing a number of small pieces for two 
performers, Schumann made a very novel and 
successful experiment in his 'Spanische Liebes- 
lieder,* op. 138, which consist of ten pieces 
for four voices, being songs, duets, and a 
quartett, with pianoforte accompaniment a 
quatre mains, and an analogous idea has since 
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been carried out by Brahms, who has written 
two sets of waltzes (Liebealieder, opp. 5 a ; 65) for 
pianoforte k quatre mains, with accompaniment 
of four voices. 

Organ music k quatre mains is very rare, 
although the experiment has been made by Hesae, 
Hopner, and especially by Julius Andr^ who has 
written twenty -four pieces for two performers 
on the organ ; but no increased effect i^pears 
to be obtainable from such an arrangement 
which can at aU compensate for its practical 
inconvenience, and the same observation ^>plieB 
to compositions for the pianoforte ' 4 six mains,* 
of which a few specimens exist, mostly hj 
Czemy. [F. T.] 

ARABESQUE (Germ. i4ra6«fc«). Originally 
an architectural term applied to ornamentation 
in the Arabic style, whence its name, (i) The 
title has been given, for what reason is not very 
clear, by Schumann to one of his pianoforte 
pieces (op. 18), which is written in a form 
bearing some analogy to that of the rondo, and it 
has been since occasionally used by other writers 
for the piano, (a) The word 'Arabesque* ia 
sometimes used by writers on music to express 
the ornamentation of a theme. Thus Dr. Hans 
von Billow, in his edition of Beethoven's sonatas, 
in a note on the adagio of the sonata in Bb, 
op. 106, speaks of the ornaments introduced at 
the return of the first subject as 'diese un- 
vergleichlich seelenvollen Arabesken* — these in- 
comparably expressive Arabesques. [E. P.] 

ARAGONI, SiGNOB. This name, with that 
of Strada, is affixed by Walsh to the cantata 
' Cecilia, volgi,* added to the first edition of * Alex- 
ander's Feast.* It is evidently a blunder, being 
doubtless meant for Annibali, who in fact sang it 
with Strada, and whose name (Hannibali) appears 
to the succeeding song, ' Sei del cieL' [J. M.] 

ARANAZ, Pedbo, a Spanish priest and 
composer, bom at Soria in Old Castile; was 
appointed to¥rards the end of the i8th century 
conductor of the choir in the cathedral at 
Cuen9a, and died there in 1825 at a considerable 
age. His church music, which was good, is to 
be found at Cuenca, in the Escurial, and scat- 
tered in various churches of Spain ; but Eslava 
has preserved in his 'lira Sacro-Hispana * an 
'Offiortorium' for five voices and a 'Laudato 
Deminum' for six voices, with strings, horns, 
and organ. [M. C. C] 

ARBEAU, Thoinot, priest of Langres in 
France. His real name was Tabourot, of which 
the above is a kind of anagram. He lived about 
the end of the i6th century, and was the author 
of a remarkable book, now of excessive rari^, 
entitled ' Orchesographie et Traits en forme de 
dialogue par lequel toutes personnes peuvent 
facilement apprendre et pratiquer Thonnfite 
exercise des danses ' (Langres : Jean de Preys, 
1589). It contains a great number of French 
dance-tunes with words fitted to the melodies, 
and is of great interest and use in the history 
of dance music. [F. G.] 
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ARCADELT, Jacob, one of the mort promi- 
nent among the distinguished band of Nether- 
land musicians who taught in Italy in the i6th 
century and saw the fruit of their . labours 
in the foundation of the great Italian school. 
He was singing-master to the boys at St Peter's, 
Bome, during the year 1539, and was ad- 
mitted to the college of pajMd singers in 1540. 
Many masses and motets of Arcadelt are among 
the manuscripts of the papal chapel, but those 
of his works which were publiBhed during his 
life in Rome were entirely secular, and consisted 
chiefly of the £Eunous madrigals which placed 
him at the head of the soK^ed "Venetian 
school** of madrigal writing. Five books of 
madrigals, each containing forty or fifty separate 
numbOTS, were printed in Venice, and many 
editions of these were published with great 
rapidity. An excellent copy of the first four 
bcK^ is in the library of ihe British Museum, 
and in the same library may be found a few 
of ibe many collections of madrigals which 
contain compositions by Arcadelt. In the year 
1555 he entered the service of Cardinal Charles 
of Lorraine, duke of Guise, and went with him 
to Paris, where he probably ended his life. In 
Paris tiuree books of his masses were published 
in 1557, and other sacred works appear in 
collections printed since he left Italy. It seems 
probable therefore that be devoted this second 
or Parisian period of his life to church com- 
position, but it is as a madrigal writer that his 
name is most celebrated. Thus Pitoni, in 
speaking of the first book of madrigals, says 
that their exceedingly lovely and natural style 
caused them still to be sung in his time (1657- 
1743). Bumey gives one, *I1 bianca,* in his 
• History* (iii. 303) ; and two to Michel Angelo*s 
words ' Deh dimm* Amor,* and ' lo dico che fra 
voi,' will be found inGotti's 'Vita di M.* (1875). 
An Ave Maria has been edited by Sir Henry 
Bishop and other English musicians, is quoted 
by Mr. Hullah in his musical lectures, and has 
been printed in the 'Musical Times* (No. 183) ; 
but the authorship is disputed. A Pater noster 
for 8 voioes is given by Gommar, 'Collectio,' 
▼iii. a I. [J.R.S.-B.] 

ARCHLUTE (Pr. VArchUuth; Ital. Arci- 
Uuto; Ger. Erzlaute). A large theorbo or double- 
necked lute, large especially in the dimensions of 
the body, and more than four feet high; — that 
in the figure is 4 ft. 5 in. over all. The double 
neck contains two sets of tuning pegs, the lower — 
in the subjoined example in Sou^ Kensington 
Museum — holding 14, and the upper 10. The 
strings of catgut or metal were often in pairs, 
tuned in unison, and comprised a compass of 
about two octaves from G below the bass clef. 
The archlute is described by Mersenne ('Har- 
monic Universelle,* 1636) and Kircher (* Musur- 
gia,* 1650), but not being named in Luscinius 
(153^) it may be assumed to be of later intro- 
duction than that date. It was used in the 17th 
century in common with the diitarrone and 
violone (bass viol) for the lowest part in in- 
strumental music and accompaniments, particu- 
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larly in comWnjition with the clavicembalo for 
the support of the re- 
citative. Elarly edi- 
tions of Corelli's So- 
natas had for the bass 
the violone or arciliuto, 
and Handel also em- 
ployed the archlute. 
The sound - board, 
pierced with from one 
to three ornamental 
soundholes, was of 
pine, and the vaulted 
back was built up of 
strips of pine or cedar 
glued together. The 
frets adjusted along . 
the neck to fix the in- 
terv:ds were of wire or 
catgut, examples dif- 
fering. A wealth of 
ornament was be- 
stowed upon the necks 
and backs of these 
beautiful instruments, 
in common with other 
varieties of the lute 
and cither. The chi- 
tarrone had a smaller 
body and much longer 
neck, and difi'ers so 
much as to require se- 
parate description. In 
the photographs pub- 
lished by the Liceo 
Comunale di Musica 
of Bologna, the appli- 
cation of the names 
archlute and chitar- 
rone is reversed. 
( See Chitabbone, 
Lute, Theobbo.) 

[A. J. H.] 

ARCO, Italian for 'bow.* As a musical 
term *arco* or *col arco* is employed whenever 
after a pizzicato passage the bow is to be used 
again. [P. D.] 

ARDITI, LuiGT, bom at Crescentino in Pied- 
mont, July 16, 1825 ; studied mudc at the Con- 
servatorio at Milan, and began his career as a 
violin player. In 1840 he produced an overture, 
and in the Carnival of 184 1 an opera * I Briganti,* 
ftt the Conservatorio. In 1842 he followed these 
by a second Overture and a * Sovenir di 
Donizetti.* He made his debM as director of 
the opera at Vercelli in 1843, and was made 
honorary member of the Aocademia Filannonica 
there. In 1846 he left Italy with Bottesini for 
the Havannah, where he composed and produced 
an opera ' II Corsaro.* He made frequent visits 
to New York, Boston, and Philadelphia, and 
amongst other thing;:: conducted the opera at the 
opening of the Academy of Music in New York, 
and produced a new opera of his own ' La Spia* 
(1856). The same year he left America for 
Constantinople, and dually settled in London in 
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58 as conductor to Her Majesty's Theatre, onder 
the successive managements of Lumlej, £. T. 
Smith, and Mapleson. Mr. Lumley has left on 
record his verdict of Signer Arditi, * than wliom, 
taking all qualities into account, a more able 
conductor never reigned in this country' 
(' Reminiscences,' 447 note). Arditi took an 
Italian company (Picoolomini, Giuglini, etc.) on 
an artistic tour to Hamburgh, Berlin, Dresden, 
etc., and thus became known and liked by the 
German public. In the winters of 1871 and 
1873 he conducted the Italian Opera at St. 
Petersburgh, and since 1870 has performed the 
same office each spring f,t Vienna. His compo- 
sitions, besides those mentioned above, comprise 
a 'Commemoration Ode,' performed at the Crystal 
Palace June 10, 1873. His vocal waltz 'H Bado' 
is a universal favourite. [G.] 

ARGYLL ROOMS. At the commencement 
of the present century there stood in Argyll 
Street, Oxford Street, a mansion which had been 
occupied by a Mr. Joliffe. This was taken a 
few years afterwards by Col. Greville, who 
altercKl and added to it, and fitted it up for the 
meetings of a fashionable association termed 
the Pic-Nics, who had burlettas, vaudevilles 
and ballets on a small scale performed there. 
But the fSEkshionable folk, with their accustomed 
fickleness, soon deserted the place, and Greville 
was compelled to seek refuge on the continent, 
having been obliged to make over * The Argyll 
Rooms' (as he had named them) to a Mr. Slade, 
to whom he was indebted. Slade conducted the 
business of the rooms for several years, letting 
them for concerts and other entertainments. 
During his management one of the events of 
interest which occurred there was a reading by 
Mrs. Siddons, on Feb. 10, 181 3, of Shaksperes 
Macbeth, for the benefit of the widow of 
Andrew Cherry, dramatist and actor. In the 
same year the rooms acquired greater celebrity 
by being selected by ihe then newly-formed 
Philharmonic Society as their place of per- 
formance. In 1 81 8 the western end of the 
concert room fsdling within the line required 
for the formation of Regent Street, Slade was 
awarded by a jury £23,000 as compensation 
(a sum considered at the time as exceedingly 
beyond the real value of the property), and the 
whole of the old building was removed and new 
rooms erected on the east side of Regent Street 
at the north-west comer of Argyll Place. The 
new building was designed by John Nash, and 
had all the defects of his manner. On the side 
next Regent Street was a balcony supported by 
ei^ht heavy and clumsily designed caryatides. 
The persons by whom the new rooms were 
erected were twenty-one of the principal pro- 
feasors of music in London, who had formed 
themselves into an association for the purpose 
of printing the best music in the ^ best manner 
and selling it at a moderate profit. This 
association was called The Royal Harmonic 
Institution, and, for the purposes of its trade, 
occupied the south-western angle of the new 
building (at the comer of Regent Street and 
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Argyll Place), a circular fronted erection with 
a domed root The great expense incurred in 
the erection of the building, joined to other 
untoward events, soon led to the withdrawal 
of most of the original speculators, at a los of 
about £1800 to each, and the place eventually 
fell into the hands of two of their body, Welsh 
and Hawee. But differences soon arose between 
these two, and ultimately Hawee, by tlie com- 
mission of an act of bankruptcy, forced a 
dissolution of the partnership, and the concern 
remained in the hands of Welsh alone. During 
the Philharmonic Society's tenure of the rooms 
(old and new), a period of about seventeen yean, 
many events of great interest to musicians oc- 
curred there. There, on March 6 and April 10, 
1830, Spohr appeared, first as violinist and last as 
conductor (Selbstbiog. ii. 86), when a baton was 
used for perhaps the first time at an English 
concert. There also on June 18 following, at his 
benefit concert^ his first wife (Dorette Scheidler) 
made her only appearance in England (and her 
last on earth) as a harpist. There, on June 11, 
1821, Moecheles made his first appearance in this 
country. There too Weber, on April 3, 1826, 
two months before his decease, conducted one 
of the Philharmonic Society's concerts. And 
there a still greater musician than either first 
presented himself before an English audience ; — 
on May 25, 1829, the youthful Mendelssohn 
conducted, at one of the concerts of the Phil- 
harmonic Society, his symphony in C minor, and 
a month later, at the benefit concert of Dionet, 
the flautist, on midsummer night, Jime 24, pro- 
duced for ^e first time in England his beautiful 
overture to *A Midsummer Night's Dream.* 
Besides concerts the rooms were let for miscella- 
neous performances and exhibitions. One of the 
most attractive of the latter was a French exhi- 
bition of dramas performed by puppets, called 
'The French Theatre du Petit Lazary,' which 
was given in 1828 and 1829. In 1829-1830 the 
rooms were tenanted by a M. Chab«rt, calling 
himself 'The Fire King,' who entertained the 
public by entering a heated oven and cooking a 
steak in it, swallowing phosphorus, etc. Dunng 
his tenure of the place, at 10 o'clock in the 
evening of Feb. 6, 1830, a fire broke out^ which 
in a short time completely destroyed the building. 
It was re-edified soon afterwards, but never re- 
gained its former reputation. The Philharmonic 
concerts were removed after the fire to the 
concert-room of the King's Theatre, and thence 
to the Hanover Square Rooms, and although 
a few concerts and other entertainments were 
occasionally given in the Argyll Rooms the place 
became by degrees deserted by caterers for public 
amusement and was in the course of a few years 
converted into shops. [W. H. H.] 

ARIA, Italian for Am. 

ARI A DI BRA VUR A. The composition and 
performance of this class of aria began and 
ended with the last century ; the century par 
excellence of great Italian singers, as the word 
'singer' was once interpreted. [J. H.] 
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ABIA PABLANTE. See Abioso. 

ABIETTA. Diminutive of Aria. ABhortair, 
generally of eprightly character, and having no 
second parfe. [J. H.] 

ARIOSO. literally 'airy.' Used substan- 
tively, it would seem to mean that kind of air 
whidi, partaking both of the character of air 
and recitative, requires rather to be aaid than 
aung, MendeJssohn^s two pieces, ' But the Lord 
is mindful' and 'Woe imto them that forsake 
Him' are marked 'Arioso/ and are both of the 
ohaiacter indicated. [J. H.] 

ABIOSTI, Attilto, a Dominican monk and 
an operatic composer ; was bom about the year 
1660. Under a papal dispensation he gave up 
his ecclesiastical profession for that of music, of 
which he had fnm. his youth been a regular 
student. His first opera was 'Da&e,' written 
to the words of Apostolo 2ieno. It was brought 
out at Venice in r686. Its success was sufficient 
to determine the direction of his talent, for 
thenceforth, with the exception of one oratorio 
and some cantate to be hereafter mentioned, he 
wrote only for the stage. In 1690 he became 
either private composer or Maestro di Cappella 
to the Electress of Brandenburg; and he re- 
mained a member of her househ(^d until 1716, 
when, at the- invitation of the managers of the 
Italian opera in London, he came to England. 
This interval, however, he does not seem to have 
ispent altogethor at Berlin. Apparentlv he had 
paid one visit at least to Italy, ana one to 
Austria^ bringing out his ' Nabucodonosor' at 
Venice, his 'La piti gloriosa fotica d'Ercole* 
at Bologna^ and his 'Amor tra- Nemid* at 
Venice. His first appearance in London was 
at the representation of Handel's '^Amadis,' at 
which he played a solo on the then little-known 
instrument the viole d'amour. In 1720 the 
directors of the opera made formal engagements 
for a term with Ariosti, Bonondni and Handel 
to write operas in turn for the theatre. It was 
arranged that the first to- be produced, which 
was ' Mucius Scsevola,' should be the joint work 
of the three authors, Ariosti writing the first act. 
The stipulations of this engagement were rigidly 
adhered to without the slightest tinge of jealousy 
or ill-feeling ever haviw marred the relations of 
the rival composers. But not the less was it 
inevitable that the genius of Handel should 
assert itself, and at the close of the season of 
1727 Ariosti and Bonondni were honourably 
disniissed. Bonondni was subsequently supported 
by the Marlborough family, but Ariosti, finding 
himself without a patron, quitted England in 
1728, and passed the rest of his life in an 
obscurity which no biographer has been able 
to pieroe.- F^tis says that on the eve of his 
depiarture firom England he published a volume 
of Cantato by subscription, and that they 
realised £1000. It may be hoped that this is 
a fact, and that the destitution hinted at by 
other writers was not the absolute oondition of 
his old age. 
Ariosti wrote fifteen complete operas,, of which 
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the names and dates of publication are as 
follows :— 'Dafiie,' 1696 ; 'Eriphyle,' 1697 ; *La 
Madre dd Maccabei,' 1 704 ; ' La Feste d'Imend,' 
17CX); 'Atys,' 1700; * Nabucodonoeor,' 1706; 
' La piti gloriosa fotica d' Erode,' 1 706 ; ' Amor 
tra Nemid, 1708; 'Giro,' 1721 ; 'Coriolanus,' 
1723; 'Vespasien,* 1724; ' Artaserses,' 1724; 
'IHuio,' 1725 ; * Ludus Verus,' 1726 ; 'Teuzone,' 
1727. To tibese are to be added the first act 
of 'Mudus Scaevola'; the 'Cantate' above 
mentioned, published along with some lessons 
for the viola d'amore, 1728 ; and his one oratorio 
' Radegonda R^gina di Franda,' 7693. [E. H. P.] 
ARMIDE. One of Gluck's greateett operas, 
produced (in his sixty-fourth year) on Sept. 23, 
1777, at the Acad^mie royale. The libretto is 
by Quinault, the same which was set by Lulli 
in 1 686. ' Armide ' followed ' Alceste '(1776) and 
preceded ' Iphigeuie in Tauris ' ( 1*7 79). Comparing 
it with * Alceste' Gluck himself savs, 'The two 
operas are so different that you will hardly be- 
lieve them to be by the same composer. ... I 
have endeavoured to be more of the painter and 
the poet and less of the rousidan, and I confess 
that I should like to finish my career with this 
opera. ... In Armide there is a delicate quality 
which is wanting in Alceste, for I have disp 
covered the method of making the characters 
express themsdves so that you will know at once 
whether it is Armida who is speaking or one of 
her followers.' The overture was originally 
written 27 years before for 'Tdemacco.' 

ARMOURER OF NANTES, THE, an opera 
in three acts, founded on Victor Hugo's 'Mary 
Tudor' ; words by J. V. Bridgman, music by 
Balfe; produced at Covent Guden, under the 
Pyne and Harrison management, Feb. la, 
1863. 

ARNE, Michael, the son (Bumey says the 
natural son) of Dr. Ame, was bom in 1741. 
He was brought on the stage at an early age 
by his aunt, Mrs. Cibber, who tbok great pains 
in teaching him the part of the Page in Ot- 
way's tra^dy, ' The Orphan' ; and his father 
was equity assiduous in qualifying him as a 
singer, and brought him out in that capacity 
at Marylebone Gardens in 1751. But neither 
acting nor singing was his vocation. At ten or 
deven years of age he had acquired such skill on 
the harpsichord as to be able to execute, with 
unusual correctness and rapidity, the lessons of 
Handd and Scarlatti, and some years later he 
manifested some ability as a composer. In ' The 
Flow'ret, a new Collection of English Songs, 
by Master Ame,' is a song called ' T^e Highland 
ikddie,' which attained great popularity, and 
was in 1755 adapted by Linley to the words 
'Ah, sure a pair were never seen, in Sheridan's 
opera, 'The Duenna.' In 1763 M. Ame ap- 
peared as a dramatic composer with ' The Fairy 
Tale.' In 1 764 he composed, in conjunction with 
Battishill, the mudc for the opera of ' Almena,' 
which was withdrawn after a few nights, not 
firom want of merit in the music, but owing to 
the dulness of the dialogue. On Nov. 5, 1 766, 
G2 
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Ame married Miss Elizabeth Wright, a vocalist 
of some repute. In 1 767 he wrote the music for 
Garrick^B dramatic romance^ 'Cymon/ which was 
highly successful, and is his best work. Soon 
afterwards he gave up his profession and devoted 
himself to the study of chemistry, and built a 
laboratory at Chelsea, where he attempted the 
discovery of the philosopher's stone. Foiled in 
his object, and ruined by the expenses, he re- 
turned to the pursuit of music, and wrote the 
music tor several dramatic pieces— amongst them 
O'Keefe's ' Positive Man,* in which is the well- 
known song, * Sweet Poll of Plymouth' — and 
numerous songs for Vauxhalland the other. public 
gardens. In 1 779 he was engaged as director of 
the music at the Dublin Theatre, and in 1784 
and subsequent years had the direction of some 
of the Lenten Oratorios at the London theatres. 
Michael Ame's dramatic compositions were ' The 
Fairy Tale,' 1763; 'Hymen,' 1764; *Almena,' 
1764; *Cymon,' 1767; 'The Fathers,' 177&; 
*The Belle's Stratagem,' 1780; *The Choice of 
Harlequin,' 1781 ; 'The Positive Man,' 1782; 
'Tristram Shandy,' 1783. He died about 
1806. [W. H. H.] 

ARNE, Thomas Augubttwe, Mus. Doc., was 
the son of an upholsterer in Eling Street, Covent 
Garden, where he was bom on March 1 2 or May 
28 (the precise date cannot be ascertained), 1710. 
He was educated at Eton, and being intended 
by his father for the profession of the law, was 
on leaving college placed in a solicitor's office for 
three years. But his love for music predominated, 
and instead of applying himself to the study of 
the law, he privately conveyed a spinet to his 
bedroom, and by mufiling the strings with a 
handkerchief contrived to practice during the 
night undetected. He took lessons on the violin 
from Testing, and would occasionally borrow a 
livery in order to gain admission to the servant's 
gallery at the opera. He made such progress on 
the violin as to be able to lead a chamber band 
at the house of an amateur who gave private 
concerts. There he was one evening accidentally 
discovered by his father in the act of playing the 
first violin. After some fruitless efforts to induce 
his son to devote himself to the profession for 
which he had designed him, the father gave up 
the attempt as hopeless, and permitted the youth 
to follow the bent of his inclination. Being free 
to practice openly, Ame soon, by his skill on the 
violin, charmed the whole family, and finding 
that his sister, Susanna Maria (who afterwards 
as Mrs. Gibber became famous as a tragic actress) 
had an agreeable voice, he gave her such in- 
structions as enabled her to appear in 1732 in 
Lampe's opera ' Amelia.' Her success was such 
as to induce her brother to re -set Addison's opera 
'Rosamond,' and his composition was produced 
at linooln's Inn Fields Theatre, March 7, 1735, 
Miss Ame performing the heroine, and her 
younger brother the page. Soon afterwards Ame 
got Fielding's * Tragedy of Tragedies' altered into 
the 'Opera of Operas, and,' setting it to music 
'after the Italian manner,' brought it out at the 
Haymarket Theatre, hla young brother re- 
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presenting the hero, Tom Thumb. In 1734 he 
set for tlM same theatre a masque called ' Dido 
and .^neas,' which was performed (as then 
customary) with a harlequinade intermixed. In 
1 736 he composed some music for Aaron Hill's 
tragedy of ' Zara,' in which his sister made 'her 
first attempt as an actress.' In 1736 Ame 
married Cecilia, the eldest dau^ter of C%arie« 
Young, organist of AUhallows, Barking, a pupil 
of Geminiani and a singer of eminence, who 
was firequently engaged by Handel for his 
performances. In 1738 Ame was engaged to 
compose the music for Dr. Dalton's adaptatiGii 
oi Milton's 'Comus,' which was brought out at 
Drury Lane Theatre. This work fully esUblished 
his reputation ; its graceful and flowing melodies 
making an immediate and lasting impressioii. 
In 1740 he reset Congreve's masque 'The 
Judgment of Paris,' which was performed at 
Drury Lane. On August 14 in the same year, 
to celebrate the anniversary of the accession of 
the House of Hanover, Thomson and Mallet's 
masque of 'Alfired,' with music by Ame, was 
performed, for the first time, in a temporary 
theatre in the garden of Cleifden, Bucks, then 
the residence of Frederick, Prince of Wales. 
The work contains some fine songs, but is more 
especially distingiiished by its finale, the famous 
patriotic song 'Rule Britannia,' a song which 
will xx>ntinue to be heard as long as love of 
country animates the breasts of Englishmen. On 
Dec. 20, in the same year, Shakspere's 'As You 
Like It ' being performed at Drury Lane Theatre, 
after having been laid aside for forty years, Ame 
gave to the world those beautiful settings of the 
songs * Under the greenwood tree,' ' Blow, blow, 
thou winter wind,' and 'When daisies pied,' 
whi(^ seem to have become indissolubly allied to 
the poetry. After producing some minor pieces 
Ame went in 1742 with his wife to Dublin, 
where they remained until 1 744. During his stay 
there he produced, besides his former pieces, hs 
operas 'Britannia' and 'Eliza,' and his musical 
farce ' Thomas and Sally,' and also gave concerts 
with great success. On his return he was again 
engaged as composer at Drury Lane, and on the 
death of Gordon he succeeded him as leader of 
the band there. In 1 745 Ame was engaged as 
composer to Vauxhall Gardens, and wrote for 
Mrs. Ame and Lowe the pastoral dialogue ' Colin 
and Phcebe,' which proved so successful that H 
was performed throughout the entire season. He 
held that engagement for many years, daring 
which he composed for the Gardens, as well as 
for Ranelagh and Marylebone Gardens, an 
immense number of songs. On a revival of 
Shakspere's * Tempest ' in 1 746 (at Drury Lane), 
Ame supplied new music for the masque and the 
song 'Where the Bee sucks,' a composition of 
perennial beaiity. On March 12, 1755, he made 
his first essay in oratorio by the production of 
' Abel,' in which the simple and beautiful melody 
known as the Hymn of Eve became exceedingly 
popular. On July 6, 1759, the University of 
Oxford created Ame Doctor of Music. In 1762 
the Doctor ventured on the bold experiment of 
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placing before an English audience an opera 
compoAed after the Italian manner, with recitative 
instead of spoken dialogue. For this purpose 
he selected the ' Artaserse' of Metastasio, which 
he himself translated into English. Departing 
to a great extent from his former style he crowded 
many of the airs with florid divisions, particularly 
those in the part of Mandane, which he composed 
for his pupil. Miss Brent. The other singers 
were Teuducci, Peretti, Beard, Mattocks, and 
Miss Thomas. The success of the work was 
decided, and 'Artaxerxes' retained possession 
of the stage for upwards of three-quarters of a 
century. The part of Mandane was long con- 
sidered the touchstone of the powers of a soprano 
nnger. The composer sold the copyright for 
sixty guineas, an insignificant amount compared 
with the sums which later composers obtained, 
but probably as much as the then more limited 
demand for music justified the publisher in giving. 
On Feb. 29, 1 764, Dr. Ame produced his second 
oratorio, 'Judith,* at the chapel of the Leek 
HoBpiUJ, in Grosvenor Place, Pimlico, for the 
benefit of the charity. In 1 765 he set Metastasio^s 
opera * Olimpiade,* in the original language, and 
had it performed at the King's Theatre in the 
Haymarket. It was represented however but 
twice, owing, it has been supposed, to some petty 
jealousy of an Englishman composing for an 
Italian theatre. In 1769 Dr, Ame set such 
portions of the ode, written by Garrick for the 
Shakspere jubilee at Stratford -on- Avon, as were 
intended to be sung, and some other incidental 
music for the same occasion. His last dramatic 
composition was the music for Mason's 'Carac- 
tacus* in 1776. Dr. Ame produced numerous 
glees, catches, and canons, seven of which obtained 
prizes at the Catch Club, and instrumental music 
of various kinds. He died March 5, 1778^ and 
was buried at St. Paul's, Covent Garden. Shortly 
before his dissolution he sang with his dying 
breath a Hallelujah. Mrs. Ame survived her 
husband about seventeen years, dying in 1795- 
It must not be forgotten that Dr. Ame was the 
first introducer of female voices into oratorio 
choruses; whioh he did at Corent Garden 
Theatre on Feb. 26, I773» ^ a performance of 
his own 'Judith.* Dr. Ame was author as well 
as composer of * The Guardian outwitted,* * The 
Rose,* ' The Contest of Beauty and Virtue,* and 
' Phoebe at Court,* and the reputed author of 
' Don Saverio * and * The Cooper. A fine portrait 
of him by Zoffany is in the possession of the 
Sacred Harmonic Society. 

The following is a list of Dr. Ame's com- 
positions : — 



OntortM: Abel. 178S. Judith. 
ITSi. Operas and other musical 
pieces: I{oaainond,17:ia TheOpera 
of Open-s or Tom Thumb the 
Great. 1733. Dido and .fineait. 1731. 
The Fall of Phaeton. 179ft. Hmlc 
In Zara, 1738. Comiu. 17S9. The 
Judgment of Paris. I7«X Mtn6, 
r«t 6no«s In As You Like It. 
174a Sonts in Twelfth Nis^t. 1741. 
The Blind Beggar of Bethnal Green. 
1T41. Sonw in The Merchant of 
Venice. 1742. Britannia. 1743. Eliza, 



Pepin's rampalgn, 174fi. M usie In 
The Tempest. 1746. Neptune and 
Ampbitrlte. 1746. Don Saverio. 
1749. Dirge In Bomeo and Juliet, 
17fla The Prophetess. ITBB. The 
Bultan. ITiie. Artazerxes, 17C2. 
Lore In a Village (chleflj compiled), 
1702. The Birth of Hercules (not 
acted). 1783. The Guardian out- 
witted. 1754. Ollmplade (luilan 
opera). 176& Ttie Ladles' Frolic, 
177a Additions to Purcell's King 
Arthur. 1770. Th« Falrj Prlucr, 



nin, Thoroa* and SaJly. 1743. The 1771. The Cooper. 1772. Choruses 
Temple of Duluess. 174fiw King iu Haaou's Elfrida. 1772. TbeBoae. 



177S. The Tontart of Beauty and 
Virtue. 1773. Achilles In Petticoats. 
1773. Hay Day. 1776. Phoabe at 
Court. 1776. Music In Mason's 
CaractacuA, 1776. Besides th«ie 
Ante compowd many incidental 
songs, etc for other plays, as The 
Tender Husband, The Kehearsal. 
The Uival Quoeus, etc Collections 
of songs under the following titles 
Lyric Harmony. The Agreeable 
Musical Choice. Sumaier Amuse- 



ment. The Winter's Amusements, 
The Syren, Vocal Melody. l^.Vi, 
The Vocal Grove. 1774. and nearly 
twenty books of songs sang at 
Vauxhall. Ranelagh. aikd Maryle- 
booe ijardens. Glees, Catches, and 
Canons: thirteen glees, ten catches, 
and six canon*, are prhited In War- 
ren's collections. Ode on Shak- 
spere, 1769. Sonatas or lessons for 
the harpsichord. Organ Concertos. 
Overtureaetc for the orchestra. 

[W. H. H.] 
ARNOLD, JoHANx Gottfried, yibloncellist 
and composer, bom in 1773, was the son of the 
schoolmaster of Niedemhall near Oehringen in 
Wiirtemberg. From his earliest childhood he 
showed such a passion and aptitude for music 
that hiH &ther apprenticed him in his twelfth 
year to the musiod directer (Stadtmusikus) of 
the neighbouring town of Kiinzelsau. During 
this time he devoted himself chiefly to the 
practice of the violoncello, at which, under the 
influence of a most exacting master, he workeil 
with such diligence as,, it is said, permanently to 
injure his health. In 1 789 his term of apprentice- 
ship came to an end, and the ft)llowin<;r year he 
took his first regular engagement at Wertheim, 
where his uncle, Friedrich Adam Arnold, was 
established as musical director. He continued to 
study with unabated energy. After making 
concert tours in Switzerland and Germany, he 
spent some time at Ratisbon in order to take 
advantage of the instruction of the able violon- 
celliht Willmann. Mak i ng constant improvement, 
he visited Berlin and Hamburg, at which latter 
town he had the good fortune to make the 
acquaintance of Bernard Romberg, whose style 
and method he studied to- great advantage. 
In 1798 he became attached to- the theatre 
at Frankfort as first violoncellist, where he 
occupied himself much with composition, and 
enjoved a great reputation both as executant and 
teacher. The career however of this young and 
talented artist was speedily cut short, for he died 
of an affection of the lungs in 1806 at the early 
age of thirty-four. Besides oompositicns and 
transcriptions' for his own particular instru- 
ment, he wrote <M*iginal pieces for the flute and 
piano, and made quartet arrangements of various 
operas, etc. F^tis ('Biogpraphie*) gives a list of 
his compositions, including five concertos for the 
violoncello; a symphonic concertante for two flutes 
and orchestra ; airs with variations, op. 9 (Bonn) ; 
easy pieces for the guitar, etc. [T. P. H.j 

ARNOLD, Samuel, Mus. Doc. Bom in Lon- 
don, Aug. 10, 1740, and educated in the Chapel 
Royal under Berxiard Gates and Dr. Nares. 
His progress was so great that before he had 
attained his twenty third year Beard engaged 
him as composer to Covent Garden Theatre, 
where in 1765 he brought out the opera of 
'The Maid of the Mill.^ Many of the songs 
were selected from the works of Bach, Galuppi, 
Jomelli, and other Italian writers. Thi.s opera 
was one of the first, since the time of Purcell, in 
which concerted music was employed to carry 
on the business of the stage, and it was used by 
Arnold with great clevemess. The success of the 
work decided the composer's future connection 
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with the stage, which he cultivated with such 
diligence and sueoesa, that &om 1765 to 1802 he 
produced no less than forty-three operas, musical 
afterpieces, and pantomimes. His attention was 
early directed io sacred muidc, and his first pro- 
duction of this kind was an oratorio called ' The 
Cure of Saul,' performed in 1767. In the fol- 
lowing year he produced ' AbimelBch,* and after- 
wards 'The Resurrection,' and *The Prodigal Son,* 
which were performed during sevenll successive 
seasons under his own direction. 

In 1769 Arnold purchased Marylebone Gar- 
dens, then a place of fashionable resort, which 
he rendered more attractive by composing and 
producing «everal burlettas, performed by the 
prinoipal singers of the time. Ultimately, how- 
ever, he retired from the speculation with con- 
siderable ioes. (See Mabvlebonb Gardens.) 
In 1773 Arnold's •oratorio of 'The Prodigal 
Son ' was performed at the installation of Lord 
North as Chancellor of the University of Ox- 
ford. On this occasion Arnold was offered the 
honorary degree of Doctor in Music, but he 
preferred takmg it in the prescribed mode. It is 
said that Dr. Hayes, the Professor, returned the 
candidate's exercise unopened, remarking, 'Sir, 
it is quite -unnecessary to scrutinise an exerdse 
\^Titten by the composer of The Prodigal Son.' 

Dr. Arnold suoceeded Dr. Nares in 1783 as 
Organist and Composer to the Chapel Royal, for 
which establishment he wrote several services 
and anthems. Shortly afterwards he published 
a continuation of Boyce's 'Cathedral Music,' in 
four volumes, a new edition of which was issued 
in 1847 by the writer of the present article. In 
1 79 1, in conjunction with Dr. Calloott, he pub- 
lished a work entitled, 'The Psalms of David,' 
etc. He also published ' An Ode for the Anni- 
versary of the London Hospital.* 

In 1786 Dr. Arnold issued proposals for a 
uniform edition of HandeTs works, and the 
list was headed by George III as a subscriber 
for twenty -five copies. He met with sufiknent 
encouragement to carry it on to 168 numbers, 
or about forty volumes, but not enough to enable 
him to complete his plan, for the edition con- 
tains only -five out of Handel's forty three operas. 
It was about this time that, in conjunction 
with his friend Callcott, he established the Glee 
Club ; and on the death of Stanley he joined 
Linley as conductor of the oratorios at Drury 
Lane, for some time a profitable speculation, but 
at length opposed by Ashley at Coven t Garden, 
who by converting the so-called oratorio into a 
medley of light compositions, stimulated the 
public appetite for novelty, and the more clas- 
sical performance at the rival theatre was de- 
serted. His last oratorio, ' Elijah,' was produced 
in 18 10, but it met with little success, and was 
not repeated. 

In 1 789 Dr. Arnold was appointed Conductor 
of the AcADEMT OF Ancient Music, a noble 
institution then in its decline ; in 1793 he suc- 
ceeded Dr. Cooke as Organist of Westminster 
Abbey, and three years later, on the death of Dr. 
P. Hayes, was requested to conduct the yearly 
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peHbrmanoe at St. Paul's for ^e benefit of the 
Sons of the Clergy. About two years afterwards 
a £dl from the steps of his library occasioned 
a tedious confinement, and probably hastened 
his death. He died October 22, 1802. Hia 
remains were deposited near those of lufl great 
predecessors, Puroell, Blow, and Croft, in West- 
minster Abbey. 

Dr. Arnold wrote with great facility and cor- 
rectness, but the donand upon his powers waa 
too varied and too incessant to aUow of his 
attaining great excellence in any department of 
his art. 

The following is a list of his dramatic compo- 
sitions : — 



luid of tM wn. nvsL Bo«- 

mofML 17S7. Partratt. ITTa Mother 
ShlptOD. 17T0L 8oD-ln-lAW, 1779. 
Bammer Amttsement, 1779. Fire 
and Wator. I7W. Weddif« Xtcht. 



ITMiBaskfltllalMr.TTML Snrmdv 
of Calate, 17BL Harieqtdn and 
Fawuu. I7«. Children in tte 
Wood. 1798. Aold Bobtii Grar. 
1?M. Zoriiiskl.r;%. MounlafMen. 



178a surer Tutkard. 1780. Dead 17%. Wbo Pays the Beckonii^. 
AlUe. 17U. Caalel of Andalusia. 1 1795. Love and Money. ITSiL Ban- 
17KZ. Harlequin Teague. 17K7. ! nian Day. 1796. Stlpwreck. 17M. 
GretiM Green. 1783. Hunt the Italian Mook. 17B7. FaL<w and Trae. 
Bllpper. 17B4. Two to One. 1784. 17W. Throw Phjplc to the Dor^ 
Here, There, and Everrwhere. 1784. ITW. Cambro-Britons, 17V. Obi. 
Turk ftnd No Turk. ITSW SIe«e of or Three-finfered Jack. IWO. Ee- 
Ouuola. 17X8. Inkle and Tarlco. Tiew, 1^. Conalr. IBtA. Tatenn 
1797. Eniaced Musician. 17»*. fiat-, Tar, 1K)1. Sixty-Third Letter, kOS. 
tie of Hexham. 1780. New Spain. Fairiee' Bereb. IMQ. 

The work by which Arnold will be lon^rest 
remembered is entitled ' Cathedral Music, being 
a collection in score of the most valuable and 
useful compositions for that service by the several 
English masters of the last 200 years ; selected 
and revised by Dr. Samuel Arnold, Organist and 
Composer to His Majesty's Royal Chapels.* The 
Pre&ce is dated 480, Strand, Nov. i, 1790. The 
contents are as follows : — 



VOL. 1. 
Patrick. M. and E. Starr. O minor. 
Chad. M. and E. Serv. B minor. 
Do. PuU Anth.. If the Lord. 
Do. F. A. O pimy. 
CUrk. Sanctna 
Kent, F. A. Hearken mto. 
Croft. Ver«e Anth.. I will gite. 
King.F. A.HwOLord. 
Do. F. A. Beioice in the Lord. 
Do. M. and E.8enr.B flat. 
Croft, M. Senr. B minor. 
Aldrich. M. and B. Serr. la A. 
Do. 2 Chant*. 

PurceD. Vene A. Ble«ed are they. 
Tnllii. F. A. All people. 
OoMvin. M. and B. Senr. hi F. 
Weldon. Solo A. O God Thou haat. 
Aldrich. F. A. We have heard. 
GoMwin. F. A. BehoW my lenrant. 
Aldrich. F. A. Not unto ui. 
Do. F. A. O pnim. 

VOL.1 
Greene. M. and E. Senr. In C. 
Da Solo A. Prabe the Lord. 
Do. V. A. Like as Uie hait. 
Croft. V. A. Be merciful. 
KiuR. M. and E. Serr. in F. 
Do. F. A. O pray. 
Greene, V. A. O Lord I wUL 
Do. V. A. I wiU nuuqiify. 
King. M. and E. Ferr. In A. 
Tudway. V. A. Thou o Lord- 
Weldon. F. A. Who can teiL 
Greene. V. A.. praise. 



Bryan. K. and E. Ferr. in 6. 
Traven, M. Senr. In F. 

VOL! 
Boyce. M. Serr. In A. 
Do. Polo A. Lord what Is. 
Do. F. A. gave me o God. 
Cbanta by Bavace, Traren, 3!area, 

Bene 
BoTce. Solo A. Lord teach ns. 
Tallis. F. A. Hear the Toice. 
Aldrich. V. A. I am well pleased. 
TraTers, 8. A. Ponder my words. 
Narei. M. and E. Serr. in F. 
Do. F. A. Blessed is he. 
Do. F. A. O Lord granU 
Do. F. A. Try me. 
Do. Chant. 

TraTers. Te Deum In D. 
KinR. M. and K. Serr. In 0, 
Do. V. A. WherewithaL 
Greene. V. A. Hear my prayer. 
Ilofce. 8. A. Turn Thee. 
Dix F. A. Blessing and glory. 
King. M. 8erv. in A. 
Hall and Hine. Te Denm and Jnb. 
Greene. V. A. O God Thou hast. 
Ayrton. i'hant. 
Travers, V. A. Ascribe. 
Aldrich. E. Senr. In F. 
Dupuls. Chant. 

Boyce. 8. A. Ponder my worda. 
Greeue, S. A. O Lord God. 

VOL.4. 
The Organ part to the foregoing. 



{Harmonicon for 1830; Old Playbills; Biog. 
Diet. U. K. S.) [E. F. K.] 

ARNOULD, Madeleine Sophie, a famous 
actress and singer, and the original Iphigenie in 
Gluck's opera. Bom in Paris, Feb. 14, 1744, 
in the same room in the Rue de Bethisy in which 
Admiral Coligny was murdered, Aug. 24, 1573. 
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The Prinoess of Modena hearing the child sing 
in the church of Val de Grace was so charmed 
thai she recommended her to the royal Intendant 
of Mudc. Against the will of her mother, 
Sophie became a member of the Chapelle Roy- 
ale, and was taught comedy by Mile. Hippolyte 
Clairon, and singing by Mile. Tel. Mme. de 
Pompadour hearing her on one occasion was so 
much 'struck by the young artist that she 
characteristically said, 'With such talents you 
may become a princess.* She made her d^but on 
Dec. 15, I757» w»d remained on the stage till 
1 778, the most admired artist of the Paris Opera. 
In that year she left the boards and retired into 
private life. Mile. Amould was not less re- 
nowned for her wit and power of conversation 
than for her ability as a singer and actor. ITie 
* Amouldiana * contain a host of her caustic and 
witty speeches. She died in 1803. [F. G.] 

ARPEGGIO (ItaL, from Arpa, the harp; 
Arpegyiare, to play upon the harp). The 
employment in vocal or instrumental music of 
the notes of a chord in succession instead of 
simultaneously; also, in pianoforte music, the 
breaking or spreading of a chord, either upwards 
or downwards. 

The introduction of the arpeggio as an ac- 
companiment to a melody marks an important 
epoch in the history of pianoforte music. It is 
aaid to have been invented about 1730 by 
Alberti, a Venetian amateur musician, in whose 
' yin Sonate per Cembalo ' are found the earliest 
signs of emancipation from the oontrapuntal form 
of accompaniment exclusively used up to that 
time. The simple kind of arpeggio employed by 
him, which is still known as the • Alberti bass,' 
(Ex. i) has since become fully developed, not 
alone as accompaniment, but also as an essential 
part of the most brilliant instrumental passages 
of modem music. 
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Arpeggio passages such as those alluded to are 
almost invariably written out in full, but the 
simple spreading of the notes of a chord (in 
contradistinction to concento, the sounding of all 
the notes together) is usually indicated by certain 
signs. According to Tiirk i^'Clavierschule*) the 
signs for the arpeggio, beginning with the lowest 
note, are as in Ex. 2, those for the descending 
arpegjpo as in Ex. 3. The latter is however only 
met with in old music ; the downward arpeggio, 
which is but rarely employed in modem music, 
being now always written in full 





The arpeggio in modem music is usually 
indicated as in Ex. 4, and occasionally (as for 
instance in some of Hummel's compositions) by a 
stroke across the chord (Ex. 5). This is however 
incorrect, as it may easily be mistaken for the 
combination of arpeggio with Acciacatura, 
which, according to Emanuel Bach, is to be 
written and played as in Ex. 6. 

4- 5. 6. 

-I 1 ,. I 




In the arpeggio as above, the notes when once 
sounded are all sustained to the full value of the 
chord, with the exception only of the foreign 
note (the acciacatura) in Ex. 6. Sometimes 
however certain notes are required to be held 
while the others are released; in this case the 
chord is written as in Ex. 7. 

7. 




The arpeggio sho\ild, according to the best 
authorities, begin at the moment due to the 
chord, whether it is indicated by the sign or by 
small notes, and there can be no doubt that the 
effect of a chord is weakened and often spoilt by 
being begun before its time, as is the bad habit 
of many inexperienced players. Thus the com- 
menoement of Mozart's 'Sonata in C (Ex. H) 
should be played as in Ex. 9, and not as in Ex. 10. 

^ Allegro. 




Nevertheless it appears to the writer that there 
are cases in modem music in which it is ad\ rs;- 
able to break the rule and allow the last note 



S8 
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of tlie arpeg^no to fall upon the beat, as for in- 
stance in Mendelssohn's 'Lieder ohne Worte/ 
Book V. No. I, where the same note often serves 
as the last note of an arpe^^o and at the same 
time as an essential note of the melody, and on 
that account will not bear the delay which would 
arise if the arpeggio were played according to 
rule. (See Ex. ii, which could scarcely be 
played as in Ex. 12). 




:l^ 




.-.i^^.n?q 




In music of the time of Bach a sequence of 
chords is sometimes met with bearing the word 
' arpeggio* ; in this case the order of breaking the 
chord, and even the number of times the same 
chord may be broken, is left to the taste of the 
performer, as in Bach's 'Sonata for Pianoforte 
and Violin,* No. 2 (Ex. 13), which is usually 
played as in Ex. 14. 




Sometimes the arpeggio of the first chord of 
a se |uen?e is written out in full, as an indication 
tr) the player of the rate of movement to be 
api^lied to the whole passage. Tliis is the case in 



Bach*s 'Fantasia Cromatic^* (Ex. 15), which is 
intended to be played as in Ex. 16. Sach 
indications however need not always be strictly 
followed, and indeed Mendelssohn, speaking of 
the passage quoted, says in a letter to his sistm' : 
' I take the liberty to play them ^the arpeg;gioe) 
with every possible crescendo and piano and J^., 
with pedal as a matter of course, and the hmaa 
notes doubled as well. ... N.B. Each chortl 
is broken twice, and later on only once, as it 
happens.* (Mendelssohn, 'Briefe,* ii. p. 341 >. 
In the same letter he gives as an illustration the 
passa^ as in Ex. 1 7. 
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When an appogijiatura is applied to an arpeg^'o 
chord, it takes its place as one of the notes of the 
arpeggio, and occasions a delay of the particular 
note to which it belongs equal to the time 
required for its performance, whether it be long 
or short (Ex.18). 




Chords are occasionally met with (especially in 
Haydn's pianoforte sonatas^ which are pnrrhf 
arpeggio, one hand having to spread the chord 
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wliile tbe other plAys the notes all together; 
the correct rendering of such chorcU is m follows 
(Ex. 19). 
19. 
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[F.T.I 

ARPEGGIONE, or Guitar Violoncello, 
a stringed instrument, played with a bow, which 
was invented by G. Staufer, of Vienna, in 1823, 
but appears never to have come much into use, 
and whose very name would probably now be 
unknown, if it were not for an mteresting sonata 
(in A) for pianoforte and arpeggione by Franz 
Schubert, written in 1834, and only lately pub- 
lished (Vienna, J. P. Gotthardt). 

The arpeggione appears to have been of the 
size of the viol-da-gamba. or a small violoncello ; 
the shape of the body something like that of the 
guitar. The finger-board had frets, and the six 
strings were tuned thus — 



An instruction-book for the arpeggione by Vine. 
Schuster, the same for whom Schubert wrote 
his sonata, has been published by A. Diabelli 
and Co., of Vienna. [P. D.] 

ARRANGEMENT, or ADAPTATION, is 
the musical counterpart of literary translation. 
Voices or instnmients are as languages by which 
the thoughts or emotions of composers are made 
known to the world ; and the object of arrange- 
ment is to make that which was written in one 
musical language intelligible in another. 

The functions of the arranger and translator 
are similar ; for instruments, like lani^uages, are 
charabterised by peculiar idioms and special 
aptitudes and deficiencies which call for critical 
ability and knowledge of corresponding modes 
of expression in dealing with them. But more 
than all, the most indispensable quality to both 
is a capacity to understand the work they have 
to deal with. For it is not enough to put note 
for note or word for word or even to find 
corresponding idioms. The meanings and values 
of words and notes are variable with their 
relative positions, and the choice of them 
demands appreciation of the work generally, as 
^ ell as of the details oi the materials of which 
it is composed. It demands, in fact, a certain 
correspondence of feeling with the original 



author in the mind of the arranger or translator. 
Authors have often been fortunate in having other 
great authors for their translators, but few have 
written their own works in more languages than 
one. Music has had the advantage of not only 
havin;f arran'j^ements by the greatest masters, but 
arrangements by them of their own works. Such 
cases ouuht to be the highest order of their kind, 
and if there are any things worth noting in the 
comparison between arrangements and originals 
they ou^ht to be found there. 

The earliest things which answer^ the purpose 
of arrangements were the publications of parts 
of early operas, such as the recitatives and airs 
with merely figured bass and occasional indi- 
cationH of a figure or a melody for the aooom- 
paniment. In this manner were published operas 
of Lulli and Handel, and many now forgotten 
composers for the stage of their time and before ; 
but these are not of a nature to arouse much 
interest. 

The first arrangements which have any great 
artiHtic value are Bach's ; and as they are many 
of them of his own works, there is, as has been 
before observed, especial reason for putting con- 
fidence in such conclusions as can be arrived at 
from the consideration of his mode of proce- 
dure. At the time when his attention was firnit 
strongly attracted to Italian instrumental music 
by the principles of form which their composers 
had originated, and worked with great skill, 
he arranged sixteen violin concertos of Vivaldi's 
for the clavier solo, and three of the same and a 
first movement for the organ. Of the originals of 
these it appears from Spitta* that there is only 
one to be found for comparison ; but, as Spitta 
observes, from the freedom with which Bach 
treated his original in this instance it is 
legitimate to infer his treatment of the others. 
Vivaldi's existing concerto is in G major, and is 
the basis of the second in Bach's series— in the 
same key (Diirffel, 442).* In form it is excellent, 
but its ideas are frequently crude and unsatis&c- 
tory, and their treatment is often thin and weak. 
Bach's object being rather to have good illus- 
trations of beauty of form than subbtance, he did 
not hesitate to alter the details of figures, rhythms, 
and melodies, and even successions of keys, to 
amplify cadences, and add inner parts, till the 
whole is transformed into a Bach-conimentary on 
the form-principles of the Italians rather than an 
arrangement in the ordinary meaning of the term. 
It is not however an instance to justify arrangers 
in like freedom, as it is obviously exceptional, 
and is moreover in marked opposition to Bach's 
arrangements of his own works. 

Some of these are of a nature to induce the 
expectation that the changes would be consider- 
able; as for instance the arrangement of the 
prelude to the Solo Violin Sonata in £, as the 
introduction in D to the Cantata ' Wir danken dir 
Gott'* for obligato organ with accompaniment 

1 Johiinn Sebastian Bach, von PhiUpp Spitta, voL I. p. 410 (Breit- 
kopf. 1873). 

> This and ilintlar referencea are to the Themattc CatiUofnie of Bachi 
pnbUshed iiutnimentiU works by Alfmi DiirnVil (Potcn. ItWT). 

* Leipzig Bachiiewillachaft. CanUU a9(VoL v. No.V). 
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of etrings oboes and trumpets. The orighud 
movement conai^ts almost throughout of con- 
tinually moving semiquavers embracins: many 
thorough violin passages, and certainly does not 
seem to afford much material to support its 
chans^ed condition. But a comparison shows 
that there is no change of material importance in 
the whole, unless an accompaniment of masterly 
simplicity can be called a change. There are 
immaterial alterations of notes here and there for 
the convenience of the player, and the figure 




in the violin sonata, is changed into 




in the organ arrangement — and so on, for effect, 
and that is all. 

Another instance of a like nature is the ar- 
rangement of the fugue from the solo violin 
sonata in G minor (No. i) for Organ in D minor 
(Dorffel, 821). Here the changes are more impor- 
tant though still remarkably sliuht con^^dering 
the difference between the violin and the two 
hands and pedals of an orL'an. 

The most important changes are the follow- 
ing :— 

The last half of bar 5 and the first of bar 6 
are amplified into a bar and two halves to en- 
able the pedals to come in with the subject in 
the orthodox manner. 



Violin 



iJSA^ 




J^ K ^ ^ f^ N« etc. 




In the parae manner two half-bars are inserted 
in the middle of bar 28, where the pedal comes 
in a second time with a quotation of the subject 
not in the original. In bar 16 there is a similar 
point not in the original, which however makes 
no chanije in the harmony. 

The further alterations amount to the filling 
up and w^ider distribution of the original harmonies, 
the addition of passing notes and grace notes, 
and the remodellinsf of violin passajres ; of the 
nature of all which changes the following bar 
is an admirable instance — 



Violin 




y^TQ^Wi 




Two other arrangements of Bach's, namely that 
of the first violin concerto in A minor, and of 
the second in E major as concertos for the 
clavier in G minor and D major respectively 
(Dorffel, 600, 603 ; 564, 570^ are not only inter- 
esting in themselves, but become doubly so when 
compared with Beethoven's arrangement of liis 
violin concerto in D as a pianoforte concerto. ' 

The first essential in ^ese cases was to add 
a sufficiently important part for the left hand, 
and the methods ailopted afford interesting^ 
illustrations of the chiuacteristics of the two 
great nmsters themselves as well as of the 
instruments they wrote for. A portion of this 
requirement Bach supplies from the string ac- 
companiment, frequently without alteration ; but 
a great deal appears to be new till it is analysed ; 
as, for instance, the independent part given to the 
left hand in the first movement of the concerto in 
G minor from the twenty-fifth bar almost to the 
end, which is as superbly firesh and ))ointed as it 
is smooth and natural throughout. On examina- 
tion this passage — which deserves quotation if it 
were not too long— proves to be a long variation 
on the original bass of the accompaniment, and 
perfectly faithful to its source. 

Bach s principle in this and in other cases of 
like nature is contrapuntal ; Beethoven's is the 
exact contrary almost throughout. He supplies 
his left hand mainly with unisons and unisons 
disguise*! by various devices (which is in con- 
formity with his practice in bis two great concertos 
in G and E flat, in which the use of unisons 
and disguised unisons for the two hands is very 
extensive) ; and where a new accompaniment is 
inserted it is of the very simplest kmd possible, 
such as 




after the cadenza in the first movement : or else 
it is in simple chords, forming unobtrusive 
answers to figures and rhythms in the orchestral 
accompaniment. 

* Breiticopf 's edition of BeeUioren, No. 73. 
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IBofch masters alter the original violin fignree 
here azid there for convenience or effect. Thus 
SAch, in the last movement of the G minor 
clavier concerto ^Dorffel, 566), puts 




and in the last movement of the D major (DorffeL 
572) puts 




in the E major violin concerto. 

The nature of £eethoveu*s alterations may be 
judged of firom the following quotation firom the 
last movement, after the cadeuza : — 
Violin 




Another typical alteration is after the coda in 
ttie first movement, where, in the thirteenth bar 
firom the end, in order to give the left hand some- 
thing to do, Beethoven anticipates the figure 
of smoothly flowing semiquavers with which the 
part of the violin closes, making the two hands 
alternate till they join in playing the last passage 
in octaves. In both masters* works there are 
^ instances of holding notes being changed into 
shakes in the arrangements, as in the 7th and 
8th bars of the slow movement of the D concerto 
of Bach, and the 2nd and f th bars after the 6rst 
tutti in tiie last movement of Beethoven's concerto. 
In both there are instances of simple devices to 
avoid rapid repetition of notes, which is an easy 
process on the violin, but an effort on the piano- 
forte, and consequently produces a different effect. 
They both amplify arpeggio passages within 
moderate bounds, both are alike careful to find 
a precedent for the form of a change when one 
becomes necessary, and in both the care taken to 
be &ithful to the originals is conspicuous. 

The same care is observable in another 
arrangement of Beethoven's, viz. the Pianoforte 
Trio * made from his second symphony. 

The comparison between these is very interest- 
ing owing to the unflagging variety of the 

1 Brdtkopf t editloo of Beethoven, No. 80. 



distribution of the orchestral parts to the three 
instruments. The pianoforte naturally takes the 
substance of the work, but not in such a manner 
as to throw the others into subordination. The 
strings are used mostly to mark special orchestral 
points and contrasts, and to take such things ns 
the pianoforte is unfitted for. Their distribution 
is so fi'ee that the violin will sometimes take 
notes that are in the parts of three or more in* 
struments in a single bar. In other respects the 
strings are used to reinforce the accompaniment, 
so that in point of fact the violin in the trio 
plays more of the second violin part than of the 
first, and the violoncello of any other instrument 
from basso to oboe than the part given to it in 
the symphony. 

The dianges made are few and only such as 
are necessitated by technical differences, and are 
of the same simple kind with those in the concerto, 
and originating in similar circumstances. Every- 
thing in the distribution of the instruments sub- 
serves some purpose, and the re-sorting of the 
details always indicates some definite principle 
not at variance with the style of the original. 

An illustration of the highest order in more 
modem works is found in the exquisitely artistic 
arrangement of the ' Midsummer Night's Dream' 
music for four hands on one pianoforte by 
Mendelssohn him£elf. 

The step frt)m Beethoven to Mendelssohn 
embraces a considerable development of the 
knowled};e of the technical and tonal qualities 
of the pianoforte, as well as of its mechanical 
improvement as an instrument. This becomes 
apparent in the different characteristiis of Men- 
delssohn's work, which in matter of detail is 
much more free than Beethoven's, though quite 
as fihithful in general effect. 

At the very beginning of the overture is an 
instance in point, where that which appears in 
the score as 

Yiolint divided 




is in the pianoforte arrangement given as 




the object evidently being to avoid the repetition 
and the rapid thirds which would mar the light- 
ness and crispness and delicacy of the passage. 

In one instance a similar effect is produced by 
a diametrically contrary process, where Bottom's 
bray, which in the original is given to strings and 
clarinets (a), is given in the pianoforte arrange- 
ment as at (b) : — 

(a) J. i (6)/l ^ 
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It is to be remarlced that the arrangement 
of the overture is written in notes of half the 
value of those of the orchestral score, with twice 
the amount in each bar; except the four 
characteristic wind-chords— tonic, dominant, sub- 
dominant, and tonic — which are semibreves, as 
in the original, whenever they occur ; in all the 
rest semiquavers stand for quavers, quavers for 
crotchets, crotchets for minims, etc., as may be 
seen by referring to the above examples. The 
change may possibly have been made in the 
hope that the players would be more likely 
to hit the character of the work when playing 
from the quicker looking notes ; or it may have 
been a vague idea of oonf<»iiiing to a kind of 
etiquette noticeable in music, church music affect- 
ing the longer looking notes, such as semibrevt- s 
and minims, while orchestral music has the faster 
lookinur notes, such as quavers (overtures to 
' Coriolan,' * Leonore,* * Fidelio,' ' Jessonda,* etc. ), 
and pianoforte music descends to semiquavers — 
as though to mark the relative degrees of dignity. 

The pianoforte arrangement of the scherzo of 
the 'Midsunmier Night's Dream* abounds with 
happy devices for avoiding rapid repetitions, and 
for expressing contrasts of wind and strings, and 
imitating the effect of many orchestral parts which 
it would be impossible to put into the arrangement 
in their entirety. One of the happiest | a><sage8 
in the whold work is the arrangement of the 
paasage on the tonic pedal at the end of this 
movement. 
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(G pedalf pizzicati bassi, and Corni and Trombe on first 
beat vj each bar.) 
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Mendelssohn often takes the freedom iA slightly 
altering the details of a quick passage in order 
to ijrive it greater interest as a pianoforte figure ; 
which seems to be a legitimate development of 
the theory of the relative idiomatic modes of 
expression of different instruments, and its adap- 
tation to details. 

The method most frequently adopted by him 
to imitate the effect of the contrast of wind 
and strings in the tame position, is to shift the 
figure or chords of one of them an octave higher 
or lower, and to give them respectively to the right 
and left hands, as in the first part of the music 
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to the first scene of the second act. The con- 
tinual alternation of the hands in Uie same position 
in the Intermezzo after the second act represent* 
the alternation between violins and oboi, and 
clarinets and flutes. 

In the music to the first scene of the third act 
an important drum roll is represented by a ba« 
shake beginning on the semitone below the prin- 
cipal note, which is much happier than the usual 
method. In these respects Mendelssohn's princi- 
ples of arrangement accord with those of Badi 
and Beethoven, differing only in those respects 
of treatment of detail which are the result of a 
more refined sense of the qual'ties of the piano- 
forte arising from the long and general cultiva- 
tion of that instrument. 

A still further development in this direction is 
fotmd in the arrangement by Herr Brahms of 
his pianoforte quintett in F minor (op. t,^^ as 
a sonata for two pianofortes. In this the main 
object seems to have been to balance the work 
of the two pianofortes. Sometimes the first 
pianoforte, and sometimes the second has the 
original pianoforte part for pages together, and 
sometimes for a few bars at a time , but when- 
ever the nature of the passages admits of it, 
the materials are distributed evenly between 
the two instruments. There are some changes — 
such as the addition of a bar in two places in the 
first movement, and the change of an accidental 
in the last^which must te referred to critii^ 
considerations, and have nothing to do w.th 
arrangement. 

The technical changes in the arrangement are 
the occasional development of a free inner part 
out of the materials of the original without 
farther change in the harmonies, the fiUii^ up 
of rhythm-marking chords of the strings, -frequent 
reinforcement of the bass by doubling, and, which 
is especially noticeable, frequent doubling of 
both melodies and parts of important figures. It 
is this latter peculiarity which especiaJly marks 
the adaptation of certain tendencies of modem 
pianoforte-playing to arrangement, — the tendency, 
namely, to double all the parts possible, to fill up 
chords to the utmost, and to distribute the notes 
over a wider space, with greater regard to their 
tonal relations than formerly, and by every means 
to enlarge the scope and effective power of the 
instrument, at the same time breaking down all 
the obstructions and restrictions which the old 
dogmas of style in playing placed in the way of 
its development. 

Another admirable inf^tance of this kind is the 
arrangement by Herr Brahms of a gavotte of 
Gluck's in A ; which however in its new form 
is as much marked by the personality of the 
arranger as that of the com{>oser — a dangerous 
precedent for ordinary arrangers. 

The most remarkable instance of the adaptation 
of the resources of modem pianoforte-playing 
to arrangement, is that by Taasig of Bach's 
toccati and fugue for the organ in D, 'zum 
O)nzertvortrag frei bearbeitet.* The difficulty in 
such a case is to keep up the balance of the en- 
larged scale throughout Tausig's perfect mattery 
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of his art lias carried him throuj^fa the ordeal 
unscathed, from the first bar, where 



becomes 
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down to the end, where Bach's 




becomes 




and the result in the hands of a competent per- 
former IB magnificent. 

The point which this arrangement has in 
common with the foregoing classical examples, 
is its remarkable fidelity to the materials 
of the original, and the absence of irrelevant 
matter, d^ie tendency of high class modem ar- 
rangements is towards freedom of interpretation ; 
and the comparison of classical arrangements 
with their originals shows that this is legitimate, 
up to the point of imitating the idioms of one 
instrument by the idioms of another, the effects 
of one by the effects of another. Beyond that 
lies the danger of marring the balance of the 
original works by xmdae enlargement of the 
scale of particular parts, of obscuring the per- 
sonality of the original composer, and of ca- 
ricature, — that pit&ll of ill -regulated admira- 
tion, — instances of which may be found in modem 
'transcriptions,' which are the most extreme ad- 
vance yet achieved in the direction of freedom of 
interpretation. 

The foregoing is very far frxnn exhausting the 
varieties of kinds of arrangement ; for since these 
are almost as numerous as the possible inter- 
changes between instruments and combinations 
of instruments, the only course open is to take 
typical instances firom the best sources to illustrate 
general principles — and these wiU be found to 
apply to all arrangements which lay daun to 
*rtistic merit. To take for instance an arrange- 
ment of an orchestral work for wind band : — 3ie 



absent strings will be represented by an increased 
number of clarinets of different calibres andcomi 
di bassetto, and by the bassoons and increased 
power of brass. But these cannot answer the 
purpose fully, for the clarinets cannot take the 
higher passages of the violin parts, and they 
wSl not stand in an equally strong degree of 
contrast to the rest of the band. Consequently 
the flutes have to supplement the clarinets in 
places where they are deficient, and the parts 
originally belonging to them have to be pro- 
portionately modified ; and in order to meet 
the requirements of an effect of oontraet^ the 
horns, trombones, etc. for lower parts, have to 
play a great deal more than in the original, 
bolJi of melody and accompaniment The part 
of the oboes will probably be more similar than 
any other, though it will need to be modified 
to retain its relative degree of prominence in 
the band. On the whole a very general inter- 
change of the parts of the instruments becomes 
necessary, which is done with due respect to 
the peculiarities of the different instnunents, 
both as regards passages and relative tone 
qualities, in such a manner as not to mar the 
relevancy and balance of parts of the whole 
work. 

Of arrangements of pianoforte works for full 
orchestra, of which there are a few modem 
instances, it must be said that they are for the 
most part unsatisfactory, by re:ison of the marked 
difference of quality between pianoforte and 
orchestral music. It is like trying to spread 
«ut a lyric or a ballad over sufficient space to 
make it look like an epic. Of this kind are the 
arrangements of Schumann's 'Bilder aus Osten' 
by Beinecke, and Raff's 'Abends* by himself. 
Arrangements of pianoforte accompaniments are 
more justifiable, and Gounod's 'Meditation' on 
Bach's Prelude in 0, Liszt's scoring of the 
accompaniment to Schubert's hymn *Die All- 
macht,' and his development of an orchestral 
accompaniment to a Polonaise of Weber's out 
of the materials of the original, without marring 
the Weberish personality of the work, are both 
greatly to the enhancement of the value of the 
works for concert purposes. The question of 
the propriety of eking out one work with portions 
of another entirely independent one — as Liszt 
has done in the Introduction to his version of 
this Polonaise — ^belongs to what nmy be called 
the morale of arrangement, and need not be 
touched upon here. Nor can we notice such 
adaptations as that of Palestrina's ' Missa Papee 
Marcelli* — originally written for 6 voices — for 
8 and 4, or that by the late Vincent Novello 
of Wilbye's 3-part madrigals for 5, 6, and 7 
voices. 

As might be anticipated, there are instances 
of composers making very considerable alterations 
in their own works in preparing them for per- 
formance under other conditions than those for 
which they were originally written, such as the 
arrangement, so-called, by Beethoven himself of 
his early Octett for wind instruments in £b 
{pip. 103) as a quintett for strings in the same 
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key (op. 4) and MendelB8ohn*s edition of the 
scherzo from his Octett in Eb (op. 3o) for full 
orchestra, introduced by him into his 'symphony 
in C minor — which are rather new works founded 
on old materials than arrangements in the ordinary 
sense of the term. They are moreover exceptions 
even to the practice of composers themselves, and 
do not come under the head of the general subject 
of arrangement. For however unlimited may be 
the rights of composers to alter their own works, 
the rights of others are Umited to redistribution 
and variation of detail ; and even in detail the 
alterations can only be legitimate to the degree 
which is rendered indupensable by radical 
differences in the inskiiments, and must be 
such as are warranted by the quality, proportions, 
and style of the context. 

It may be convenient to close this article with 
a list of adaptations of their own works by the 
composers themselves, as far as they can be 
ascertained : — 

1. Bach's arrangements of his own works are 
numerous. Some of them have already been 
noticed, but the following is a complete list of 
those indicated in DorffeVs Thematic Catalogue. 

Concerto in F for clavier and two flutes with 
4tett aoct. (D. 561-3), appears also in G as 
concerto for violin and two flutes with 5tett 
acct (D. 1072-4). — Concerto in G minor for clavier 
with 5tett aoct. (D. 564), as concerto in A 
minor for violin with 4tett acct. (D. 600). — 
Concerto in D major for clavier with 4tett acct. 
(D. 570), as concerto for violin in E major with 
4tett aoct. (D. 603). — The Prelude and Fugue in 
A minor for clavier solo (D. 400, 401), appears, 
with much alteration, as ist and 3rd movements 
of concerto for clavier, flute, and violin in same 
key, with 5tett acct. (D. 582, 584). The slow 
movement of the same concerto, in C (D. 583), 
is taken from the third organ sonata, where it 
stands in F (D. 774). — The fugue in G minor for 
violin solo} from Sonata 1 (D. 610) appears in 
D minor, arranged for the organ (D. 821). — 
Sonata 3 for violin solo in A minor (D. 621-4), 
appears in D minor for clavier solo (D. 108-1 1). — 
The prelude in E for violin solo to Sonata 6 (D. 
634) is arranged for organ and full orchestra in 
D, as * sinfonia ' to the Rathswahl cantata ' Wir 
danken dir, Gott,* No. 29 of the Kirchencantaten 
of the Bachgesellschaft (voL v. 1), and the first 
movement of the 5th Sonata for Violin in C (D. 
630) appears as a separate movement for Clavier 
in G (D. 141). — The first movement of the Con- 
certo in E for Clavier appears in the Introduction 
to the Cantata *Gott soil allein'; and the two 
first movements of the Concerto in D minor ap- 
pear in the Cantata 'Wir mtlssen durch viel 
Triibsal.' 

2. Handel was very much in the habit of 
using up the compositions both of himself and 
others, sometimes by transplanting them bodily 
from one work to another — as his own Allelujahs 
from the Coronation Anthems into 'Deborah/ 
or Kerl's organ Canzona, which appears nearly 
note for note as ' Egypt was glad' in ' Israel in 
Egypt * ; and sometimes by conversion, as in. the 
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' Messiah,* where the Choruses ' His yoke* and 
'All we' are arranged from two of his own 
Italian Chamber duets, or in * Israel in Egypt * 
where he laid his organ Fugues and an early 
Magnificat under large contribution. In other 
parts of ' Israel,' and in the ' Dettingen Te Deum' 
he used the music of Stradella and Urio wiih 
greater or less freedom. But these works come 
under a different category from those of Bach, and 
will be better examined under their own heads. 
More to the present purpose are his adaptations 
of his Orchestral works, such as the 2nd, 3rd, 
4th, and 5th of the 2nd Set of Organ Concertos, 
which are mere adaptations of the nth, loth, ist, 
and 6th of the 1 2 Concerti Grossi (op. 6). No. i 
of the same set of Organ Concertos is partly 
adapted from the 6th Sonata or Trio (op. 5). 

3. Beethoven. The arrangements of the seventh 
and eighth symphonies for two bands, published 
by Steiner at the same time with the scores, 
although not by Beethoven himself, were looked 
through and corrected by him. He arranged the 
Grand Fuf^ue for String Quartett (op. 133) as a 
duet for Piano. No other pianoforte arrange- 
ments by him are known; but he is said to 
have highly approved of those of his symphonies 
by Mr. Watts. Beethoven however rearranged 
several of his works for other combinations of 
instruments than those for which he originally 
composed them. Op. i. No. 3, pianoforte trio, 
arranged as string quintett (op. 104). Op. 4, 
string quintett (two violins), arranged from the 
octett for wind instruments (1796), published 
later as op. 103. Op. 14, No. i, pianoforte sonata 
in. E, ammged as a string quartett in F. Op. }6, 
quintett for pianoforte and wind instruments, 
arranged as a pianoforte string quartett. Op. 20, 
the Septett, arranged as a trio for pianoforte, 
clarinet or violin, and cello (op. 38). Op. 36, 
symphony No. 2, arranged as a pianoforte trio. 
Op. 61, violin concerto, arranged as pianoforte 
concerto. The above are all that are certainly 
by Beethoven. Op. 31, No. i. Pianoforte So- 
nata — G, arranged as a string quartett, is allowed 
by Nottebohm to be probably by the composer. 
So also were Op. 8, Nottumo for String Trio 
arranged for Pianoforte and Tenor (op. 42), and 
Op. 25, Serenade for Flute, Violin, and Tenor, 
arranged for Pianoforte and Flute (op. 41),. were 
looked over and revised by him. 

4. Schubert. Arrangement for four hands of 
overture in C major 'in the Italian style' (op. 
170), overture in D major, and overture to 
'Rosamunde'; and for two hands of the ac- 
companiments to the Romance and three choruses 
in the same work, llie song 'Der Leidende' 
(Lief 50, No. 2), in B minor, is an arrangement 
for voice and piano of the second trio (in Bb 
minor) of the second Entracte of ' Rosamunde.' 

5. Mendelssohn. For four hands : the Octett 
(op. 20); the 'Midsummer's Night's Dream* 
overture and other music ; the ' Hebrides' ovei^ 
ture; the overture for military band (op. 24); 
the andante and variations in Bb (op. 83 a), 
originally written for two hands. For two 
hands: the accompaniments to the Hochzeit 
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des Camacbo, and to the 95th Psalm (op. 46). 
He alao arranged the scherzo from the string 
octett (op. 20) for full orchestra to replace the 
minuet and trio of his symphony in C minor 
on the occasion of its performance by the Phil- 
harmonic Society, as noticed above. 

6. Schumann. For four hands : Overture, 
■cherzo, and finale ; Sjnnphony No. a (C major) ; 
Overture to ' Hermann und Dorothea.' Madame 
Schumann has arranged the quintett (op. 44) for 
four hands, and the accompaniments to the opera 
of * Genoveva* for two hands. 

7. Brahms has arranged Nob. I, 3, and 6 
of his * Ungarische Tanze,* originally published 
as piano pieces for four hands, for full orchestra. 
He has idso arranged his piano string quintett 
(op. 34) as a 'Sonata* for four hands on two 
pianos, and his two Orchestral Serenades for 
Piano, k quatre mains. [C. H. H. P.] 

ARRIAGA, Juan Cbisostomo d\ bora at 
Bilbao 1808, a violinist and composer of great 
promise. When a mere child, without having 
learnt even the elements of harmony, he wrote 
a Spanish opera, and at the age of thirteen was 
sent to the Conservatoire at Paria to study the 
violin nnder Baillot and harmony under F^tis. 
In two years he became a learned contrapuntist, 
and wrote an ' Et vitam venturi * in eight parts, 
which Chenibini is said to have pronounced, a 
masterpiece. (F(^tis.) On his premature death, 
of decline, at Marseillee in 1826, this gifted 
artist left three quatuors for the violin (Paris, 
1824) — compositions deserving to be better 
known — an overture, a symphony, and many 
other unpublished works. [M. C. C] 

ARRIGONI, Cablo, a lutenist, bom at 
Florence at Uie beginning of last century, 
whose only claim to notice is his possible anta- 
gonism to HandeL He is said by F^tis and 
Schoelcher to have been engaged, with Porpora, 
as composer to the theatre at lincoln's Inn, which 
was stiurted as an opposition to Handel in 1 734, 
and to have produced there in that year an opera 
called 'Fernando' without success; but it is 
impossible to discover on what this is grounded. 
That Arrigoni was in London at or about that 
date is possible, and even probable, since a volume 
of his * Cantate da Camera' was published there 
in 1732; and in Arbuthnot's satire 'Harmony 
in an Uproar,* the 'King of Arragon' is men- 
tioned amongst Handel's opponents, a name which 
Bumey ('Commemoration ) explains to mean 
Arrigoni. But on the other hand the impression 
he made must have been very small, and his 
opera becomes more than doubtful, for the names 
neither of Arrigoni nor Fernando are foimd in 
the histories of Bumey or Hawkins, in the MS. 
Register of Colman, in the newspapers of the 
period, nor in any other sources to which the 
writer has had access. It is in accordance with 
this that Arrigoni is mentioned by Chrysander 
in connection with Arbuthnot's satire only 
('Handel,' ii. 343). 

In 1738, taking a leaf out of his great 
antagonist's book, he produced an oratorio 
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called 'Esther,' at Vienna, afler which he 
appears to have retired to Tuscany, and to 
have died there about 1743. [G.] 

ARSIS AND THESIS. Terms used both in 
music and in prosody. They are derived from 
the Greek. Arsis is from the verb ofpcu (to^/o, 
I lift or raise), and marks the elevation of the 
voice in singing, or the hand in beating time. 
The depression which follows it is call^ $iat9 
{deposUio or remisno). 

When applied to beating time, arsis indicates 
the strong beat, and thesis the weak: for the 
ancients beat time in exactly the reverse way to 
ours, lifting the hand for the strong beat and 
letting it &11 for the weak, whereas we make 
the down beat for the strong accents, and raise 
our hand for the others. 

When applied to the voice, a subject, counter- 
point, or fiigue, are said to be ' per thesin,' when 
the notes ascend from grave to acute; 'per 
arsin' when they descend fix>m acute to grave, 
for here again the ancient application of the 
ideas of height or depth to music was apparently 
the reverse of our own. 

A fugue 'per arsin et thesin' is the same 
thing as a fugue 'by inversion,' that is to say, 
it is a fugue in which the answer to the subject 
is made by contrary motion. (See Fugue, 
Canon, Invebsion, and Subject). The terms 
arsis and thesis may be regarded as virtually 
obsolete, and are practically useless in these 
days. [F. A. G. O.] 

ARTARIA. A well-known music-publishing 
firm in Vienna, the founders of which were 
Cesare, Domenico, and Giovanni Artaria, three 
brothers from Blevio on the Lake of Como, who 
settled in Vienna about the end of the year 
1750. In 1770 the privilege of the Empress 
was granted to Carlo, the son of Cesare, and his 
cousins, to establish an art business in Vienna. 
To the sale of engraviiu^ maps, and foreign 
music, was added in 1 770 a music printing press, 
the first in Vienna, from which two years later 
issued the first publications of the firm of Artaria 
and Co. At the same time appeared the first of 
their catalogues of music, since continued frt)m 
time to- time; From the year 1780 a succession 
of works by Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, and 
other composers, were published by the firm, 
which is in full activity at the present day. A 
branch house was founded at Mayenoe in 1 793 
by the brothers of Pasquale Artaria ; this was 
afterwards extended to Mannheim, in conjunc- 
tion with the bookselling house of Fontaine, 
under the name of Domenico Artaria. In 1 793 
the Vienna firm united with Cappi and Mollo, 
who however diortly afterwards dissolved the 
association, and started houses of their own, 
Cappi again subsequently joining with Tobias 
Haslinger, and Mollo with DiabeUi. In 1802 
the business came into the hands of Domenico, 
a son-in-law of Carlo. Under his management 
the business reached its climax, and the house 
was the resort of all the artists of the city. His 
valuable collection of autographs by Mozart, 
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Haydn, Beethoven, and other famous composere, 
was known far and wide, though in course of 
time in great measure dispersed. Domenico died 
on July 5, 1842, and the business has been car- 
ried on since under the old name by his son 
August. Haydn was for many years in most 
intimate relations with Artaria and Co. What 
they published for Beethoven may be seen in the 
fullest detail in Nottebohm's catalogue of the 
works of the great composer. [C. F. P.] 

ARTAXERXES, an opera in three acts 
compoded by Dr. Ame. the words translated 
from Metastasio's * Artaserse,' probably by Ame 
himself. Produced at Covent Garden Theatre 
Feb. 2, 1762, and long a favourite piece on the 
London boards. 

ARTE AG A, Stefano, a learned Jesuit, bom 
about 1750 at Madrid. On the suppression of 
the order he went to Italy and became a member 
of the Academy of Padua. He after wanU 
resided at Bologna, and there made the ac- 
quaintance of Padre Martini, at whose instance 
he investigated the rise and progress of the 
Italian stage. His work, entitled 'Rivoluzioni 
del teatro musicale Italiano, dalla suo origine 
fine al presente,' (two vols., 1783) is of im- 
portance in the history of music. A second 
edition, in three vols., appeared at Venice in 
1 78 5. He also left behind him a MS. treatise 
on the rh^^thm of the ancients, of which howevec 
all traces have disappeared. [F. G.] 

ART OF FUGUE, THE (Die Kunst der 
Fuge'iy a work of Sebastian Baches, in which 
the art of fugue and counterpoint is taught, 
not by rules but in examples. It was written 
in 1 749, the last year of his Hfe, and is therefore 
the last legacy of his immense genius and ex- 
perience. The work consists of sixteen fugues — 
or in Bach's language 'counterpoints' — and four 
canons, for one pianoforte, and two fugues for 
two pianofortes, all on one theme 



in every variety of treatment; and closes with 
a fugue on three new subjects, in the same key 
as before, the third being the name of Bach 
(.according to the German notation) : — 




This fugue leaves off on a chord of A, and is 
otherwise obviously unfinished, interrupted, ac- 
cording to Forkel, by the &ilare of Bach*s eyes, 
and never resumed. On the other hand the 
writing of the autt^^raph (Berlin Library), though 
small and cramp, is very clear, and not like the 
writing of a half blind man. We learn on the 
same authority that it was the master's intention 
to wind up his work with a fugue on four sub- 

i'ects, to be reversed in all the four parts ; of this 
lowever no trace exists. The Art of Fugue was 
partly engraved (on copper) before Bach's death. 
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and was published by Marpurg in 1753 at four 
thalers, with the addition at the end of a Chorale, 
* Wenn wir in hochsten Nothen sind,* in four 
parts in florid counterpoint, which is said to have 
been dictated by the master to his sonin-law 
Altnikol very shortly before his departure, and is 
thus his 'Nunc dimittis.* This chorale, which 
has no apparent connection with the preceding 
portion, is in G major ; it is omitted in the edi- 
tions of Nageli and Peters, but will be found 
in Becker's ' J. S. Bach's vierstimmige Kiichen- 
geeange' (Leipzig, i843>. 

Thirty copies only of the work were printed 
by Marpurg, and the plates, sixty in number, 
came into the hands of Emanuel Bach, who on 
Sept. 14, 1766. in a highly characteristic ad- 
vertisement, offered them for sale at any reaaon- 
able price. What becanw of them is not known. 
There are two modem editions — that of Nageli 
of Zurich (iSo3\ published at the instigatioii 
of C. M. von Weber, a splendid oblong folio, 
with the fugues engraved both in score and in 
compressed arrangement; and that of Peters 
(1839), edited by Czeray. Neither of these has 
the (Tliorale ; but the latter of the two contains 
the 'Thema regium* and the *Ricerca* from the 
' Musikalisches Opfer.' An excellent analysis 
of the work is Hauptmann's * Erlauterongen,* 
etc., originally prefixed to Czemy's edition, but 
to be h«S separately (Peters, 1841). [G.] 

ARTUSI, Giovanni Mabia, bom at Bologna 
in the second half of the i6th century, was a 
canon of San Salvatore, Venice, a learned 
musician, and a conservative of the staunchest 
order, whose life was devoted to combatting the 
innovations of the then *mt sic of the future.* 
His 'Arte del oontrapunto ridotto in tavole' 
was published in 1580 and '89 (translated into 
German by Frost), but his principal works are 
controversial, * Delle impertezioni delle musica 
modema,* 1600 and 1603, directed against 
Monteve«le*s use of unprepared sevenths and 
ninths; 'Difesa ragionata della sentenze date 
di Ghisilino Dankerts'; 'Lnpresa del Zarlino,* 
1604; ' Considerazione Musi<^Ji,* 1607. Artusi 
was active also as a composer; he published 
'Canzonette' for four voices, and a '(I!!antate 
Domino* of his will be found in the Vincenti 
collection dedicated to Schi£TI. [F. G.] 

ARWTDSSON, Adolf Iwab, bom in 1791 at 
Padajoki in Finland ; professor of history at the 
university of Abo from 181 7 to 1821, when he 
was banished by the Russian government for a 
political article. He retired to Stockholm, and 
was appointed keeper of the royal libraiy. He 
edited a most interesting collection of Swedish 
national songs, ' Svenska Fomsanger,* in 3 vols. 
(Stockholm, 1834, 1837, and 1842), which forms 
a oontinnation of the 'bvenska Folkvisor* of 
Geijer and AfseUus. [M. C. CJ 

ASANTSCHEWSKY, Mtchbl Von, bom 
1839 at Moscow, since 1863 director of the Con- 
servatoire de Musique at St. Petersburg, one of 
the most cultivated of living Russian musicians, 
Ib remarkable for the delicate finish of diction 
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and form which characterifles his oompoeitioiia, 
as well M for the extensive range of lus know* 
ledge in musical matters genenillj. He com* 
pleied his education in counterpoint and compo- 
sition under Hauptmann and Richter at Leipeic 
between the years 1861 and 1864, and lived 
doling some years subsequently, alternately at 
Puis and at St. Petersburg. He has acquired 
a reputati(m among book-collectors as the pos- 
senor of one of the finest private libraries of 
works upon music in Europe. Among his printed 
oompoeitions the following should be noted : op. 
2, i^onata in B minor for pianolcnie and riolon- 
oeflo ; op. 10, Trio in F sharp minor for piano 
and strings; op. IJ, Feet-Polonaise for two 
pianofortes ; Passatempo lor j^ano d quntre 
mam$. [E. D.] 

ASCANIO IN ALBA. A 'theatrical sere- 
nade* in two acts (overture and twenty-four 
numbers), composed by Mozart at Milan, Sept. 
1 771, for the betrothaJ of the Archduke Ferdi- 
nand and Princess Maria of Modena. f^rst 
performance, Oct. 17, 1771 (Kochel, No. ill). 

ASCENDING SCALE. It is a peculiarity of 
the minor scale adopted in modem music, that 
its Ibnn is frequently varied by accidental chro- 
matic alterations, to satisfy what are assumed to 
be the requirements of the ear; and as these 
alterations most commonly take {dace in ascend- 
ing passagefl, it is usual, m elementary works, to 
give different finros of the minor mulb, for as- 
oendingand descending. 

For example, the normal form of the scale of 
A minor is 



and in descending, as here shown, the progressions 
seem natural and proper. 

But if ihe motion take place in the reverse 
direction, thus — 

No. I. 



it is said that the succession of the upper notes 
in a{^>roaching the key note A, do not give the 
idea which ought to correspond to our modem 
tonaHty. It is argued that the penultimate note, 
or seventh, being the leading or geneibU note of 
the key, ought to be only a semitone distant 
from it, as is customaiy in all well-defined keys ; 
and tluut, in fact, imleas this is done, the tonality 
is not properly determined. This reason has led 
to the accidental sharpening of the seventh in 
ascending;, thus — 

No. a. 



Bui here there is another tiling objected to ; 
oandy, the wide interval of three semitones 
(an augmented second) between the sixth and the 
fTveath^ Ft] and G f, which it iasaid isabnwt and 
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nnhatural, and this has led to the sharpening of the 
sixth also, thus — 

No. 3. 



to make the progression more smooth and regular. 
This is the succession of notes usually given as 
the (ueending minor tcctU. 

The first alteration — namdy, the sharpening of 
the leading note—is no doubt required if the per* 
feet modem tonality is to be preserved, for no 
doubt an asof>nding passage^ thus^ 



would give rather the impression of the key of C 
or of F than that of A. 

But the necessity for sharpening the tixth is 
by no means so obvious ; it may no doubt 
be smoother, but the interval of the augmented 
second is one so fiuiiiliar in modem music, as to 
form no imperative reason for the change. Hence 
this rule is frequently disregarded, and the form 
marked No. 2 is very commonly used, both for 
ascending and descending. 

We may instance the &ie unison passage in t he 
last movement of Schumann*s Symphony, No. i : — ' 




where not only does the peculiar rhythm give 
a most striking original effect to the common 
suocession of notes, but the strong attention drawn 
to the objectionable augmented interval, shows 
how effectively genius may set at nought common- 
place ideas as to musical propriety. [W. P.} 

ASCHER, J08BPH, was bom in London, 1831, 
and died there 1869. A fiMhionable pianist, and 
composer of drawing-room pieces. He was 
taught by Moscheles, and followed his master to 
the Conservatorium at Leipoig. His successful 
career began in Paris, where he was nominated 
court pianist to the Empress Eugenie, an honour 
which appears to convey considerable business 
advantagB in the fashionable worid, and is ac- 
eordingly a coveted title. 

His compositions amount to above a hundred 
talon pieces — mazurkas, gallops^ nocturnes, 
etudes, transcriptions, etc. — well written and 
effective, of moderate difficulty, and rarely if 
ever without a certain elegant grace and finish. 
Among the best are 'La perle du Nord' and 
' Dozia,* both mazurkas, and 'Les gouttes d^eau,* 
an ^tude. Ascher believed in himself, and in his 
earlier compositions at least, offered his best; 
but the ilissipated habits he gradually fell into 
ruined both his health and his taste. [E. D.] 

ASHE, Andrew, wae bom at lisbiam in 
Ireland, about the year 1759. Before he hiid 
completed his ninth year he was sent to England 
to an academy near Woolwid^ where he r era a ino d 
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more tbsn three yean, when his father, having 
experienced a reverse of fortune, was compelled 
to recall him to Ireland. Luckily for him, as he 
stood weeping with the letter in his hand. Count 
Bentinck, a colonel in the army, who was riding 
by, learning the cause of his grief, wrote to Ids 
father ofiPering to take the boy under his protection. 
Ashe accompanied his patron to Minorca, where, 
the love for music which he had already shown 
at school continuing, he received instruction on 
the violin. He next went with the Count through 
Spain, Portugal, France, and Germany, and lastly 
to Holland, where such an education as would 
qualify him to become his benefactor's confidential 
agent in the management of his estates, was 
provided for him. But Ashe^s mind was too 
strongly attracted towards music to suffer him 
to attend to anything else, and the Count per- 
ceiving it permitted him to follow the bent of his 
inclination. He acquired a general knowledge 
of several wind-instruments, but evinced the 
most decided predilection for the flute, the study 
of which he pursued to assiduously that in the 
couse of a few years he became the admiration 
of Holland. Quitting the roof of Count Bentinck 
he engaged himself as chamber musician at 
Brusseb, first to Lord Torrington, and next to 
Lord Dillon. About 1778 he obtained the post 
of principal flute at the opera-house of Brussels. 
About 1782 he returned to L:>eland, where he 
was enga^y^ at the concerts given at the Kotunda, 
Dublin. In 1791 Salomon engaged him for the 
•concerts given by him in Hanover Square, at 
which Haydn was to produce his grand symphonies, 
and he made his appearance at Uie second concert, 
on February 24, 1792, when he played a concerto 
of his own composition with decided success. He 
soon Isecame engaged at most of the leading 
concerts, and on the resignation of Monzani was 
appointed principal flute at the Italian opera. 
In 1799 he married Miss Comer, a pupil of 
Hauzzini, who, as Mrs. Ashe, was for many years 
the principal singer at the Bath concerts, the 
-direction of which after the death of Rauzzini 
in 18 10, was confided to Ashe. After conduct- 
ing these concerts with considerable ability for 
twelve years, Ashe relinquished the direction 
in 1822, having during the last four years of 
his management been a considerable loser by 
them. Mrs. Ashe first appeared at the Concert 
of Ancient Music in 1807 and also sung in the 
oratorios. . Two of Ashe's daughters, one a harpist 
«nd the other a pianist, performed in London 
in 1821. LW. H. H.] 

ASHLEY, John, a performer on the bassoon 
at the end of the last century. In 1 784 he was 
assistant conductor, under Joah Bates, at the 
/Commemoration of Handel in Westminster Ab- 
1)ey, where his name also appears as playing the 
double bassoon, employed to strengthen the bass 
of the choruses. Li 1795 he undertook the di- 
rection of the Lent • oratorios ' at Covent Garden. 
These performances, which took place on the 
Wednesdays and Fridays in Lent, were originated 
by Handel, under whose direction, and after- 
wards that of Smith and Arnold, they were cor- 
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rectly designated — that is, they consisted of an 
entire oratorio or musical drama. Under Ash- 
ley's management this charact^ was lost^ and 
the performances (with few exceptions) were 
made up of selections, including every class of 
music, sacred and secular, 'in most admired 
disorder.* It was at these oratorios that Braham 
obtained celebrity by his fine rendering of 
sacred music For many years Ashley and 
his four sons visited different parts of England, 
giving what they called 'Grand Musical Festivals.* 
The father and sons performed themselves, and 
with some popular singer, and a little provindid 
help, they contrived to interest the public, and 
to fill their own pockets. On the death of Dr. 
Boyce, Ashley bought the plates of his ' Cathe- 
dral Music,* and the second edition (1788) bearq 
his name as the publisher. He died in i8io5. 

AsHLET, General, his eldest son, was a pupil 
of Giardini and Barthelemon, and a fair performer 
on the violin, of which instrument he was con- 
sidered an excellent judge. He was scarcely 
known out of his father's orchestra. He died in 
1 81 8. AsHLST, Charles Janb, bom in 1773, 
was a performer of considerable excellence on Uie 
violoncello. In conjunction with his broths', 'the 
General * (as he was always called), he carried 
on the oratorios after his father's death. He 
had great reputation as an accompanyist, and 
was considered second only to Lindley. He was 
one of the founders of the Glee Club in 1793, 
an original member of the Philharmonic Society, 
and for some years Secretary to the Rojral Society 
of Musicians. Nearly twenty years of his life 
were passed in the rules of the King's Bench 
Prison. In the latter part of his career (when 
nearly 70), he became the proprietor of the Tivoli 
Gardens, Margate, the anxieties of which under- 
taking hastened his death, which occurred on 
Aug. 20, 1843. Another of Ashley's sons, John 
James, born 1 7 7 1 , was a pupil of Johann Scfaroeter, 
and a good organ and pianoforte player. He is 
remembered as an excellent singing-master, num- 
bering among his pupils Mrs. Vaughan, Mrs. 
Salmon. Master Elliot (afterwards the glee com- 
poser), Charles Smith, &c. He died Jan 5, 181 5. 

Ashley, Richard, was a viola performer, con- 
nected with the principal orchestras in London 
and the provinces. Nothing is known of his 
career. He was bom in 17751 and died in 
1837. [E.F.R.] 

ASHLEY, John, known as • Ashley of Bath,* 
was, for upwards of half a century, a performer 
on the baboon, and a vocalist in his native city. 
He is chiefly remembered as the writer and 
composer of a large number of songs and ballads 
(between the years 1780 and 1830), many of 
which acquired considerable popularity. He is 
also deserving of notice as the author of two 
ingenious pamphlets in answer to Mr. Richard 
Clark's work on the origin of our National 
Anthem : — * Reminiscences and Observations re- 
specting the Origin of Grod save the King,' 1 827 ; 
'A L^ter to ^e Rev. W. L. Bowles, supple^ 
mentary to the Observations, etc.* 1828, both 
published at Bath. [E. F. R.], 
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ASHWELL, Thomas, a cathedral musician 
in the middle of the 1 6th century, who adhered 
to the Romish faith, and some of whoee motets 
still remain amongst the MSS. in the Music 
School at Oxford. [W. H. H.] 

ASIOLI, Bonifacio, bom at Correggio, 
April 30, 1769; began to study at five years 
of age. Before eight he had written several 
masses, and a concerto for pianoforte. At ten 
he went to study at Parma under Moriffi. After 
a journey to Venice, where he enjoyed his first 
public success, he was made maestro di capella 
at his native town. By eighteen he had com- 
posed five masses, twenty-four pieces for the 
chnrch and the theatre, and a number of 
instrumental pieces. In 1787 he changed his 
residence to Turin, where he remained nine 
years, composing five cantatas and instrumental 
music. In 1796 he accompanied the Duchess 
Gherardini to Venice, and remained there till 
1799, when he removed to Milan, and in 18 10 
to Paris. There he continued in the service or 
the empress Marie Louise till July 181 3. On 
the &11 of the empire Asioli returned to Cor- 
reggio, and died there May 26, 1 833. Besides his 
compositions he published a * Trattato d^armonia 
e d'aocompagnamento ; ' a book of dialogues on 
the same ; ' Osservazioni sul temperamento, etc. ; 
and 'Disinganno* on the name. His principal 
work is ' II Maestro di compesizione.' All these 
works are written with accuracy and a clear and 
brilliant style. Asioli^s biography was written 
by Coli, a priest of Correggio, under the title 
of 'Vita di B. Asioli/ etc. (Milan: Kicordi, 
1834). LF.G.] 

ASOLA, or ASULA, Giovanni Matteo, bom 
at Verona in the latter half of the i6th century ; 
priest and composerof church music and madrigals. 
He was one of the first to use figured basses. 
In 1592 he joined o'her composers in dedicating 
a collection of Psalms to Palestrina. 

ASPULL, George, bom in 18 14, at a veiy 
early age manifested an extraordinary capacity 
as a pianoforte pUtyer. At eight years of age, 
notwithstanding that the smallness of his hands 
was such that he could not reach an octave, to as 
to press down the two keys simultaneously with- 
out great difficulty, and then only with the right 
hand, he had attained such proficiency as to be 
able to perform the most difficult compositions of 
Kalkbrenner, Moscheles, Hummel, and Czemy, 
besides the concertos of Handel, and the fugues 
of Bach and Scarlatti in a manner almost ap- 
proaching the excellence of the beet professors. 
He also sang with considerable taste. As he 
grew older, his improvement was such as to lead- 
to the expectation that he would eventually take 
a place amongst the most distinguished pianists. 
These hopes were, however, disappointed, by his 
death firoin a pulmonary disease, at the age of 
eighteen. He died Aug. 20, 1832, at Leam- 
ington, and was buried two days afterwards at 
Nottingham. AspuU left several manuscript 
compositions for the pianoforte, which were sub- 
lequently published, with his portrait prefixed, 



under the title of 'Geor^ Aspull's posthumous 
Works for the Pianoforte? [W. H. H.] 

ASSAI (Ital.), 'Very'; e.g. 'Allegro assai,' 
very fast ; 'Animate assai,* with great animation; 
* Maestoso assai,* with much majesty, etc. 

ASSMAYER, Ignaz, bom at Sakbuig, Feb. 
1 1, 1 7QO : in 1808 organist of St. Peter's in that 
city, where he wrote his oratorio * Die Sundfluth' 
(the Deluge), and his cantata ' Worte der Weihe.' 
In 181 5 he removed to Vienna; in 1824 became 
organist to the Scotch church; in 1825 Imperial 
organist; in 1838 vice, and in 1846 chief, Kapell- 
meister to the court. He died Aug. 31, 1862. 
His principal oratorios — 'Das Geliibde' (the 
Vow); 'Saul und David,* and 'Saul's Tod'— 
were freouently performed by the ' Tonkunstler- 
Societiit, of which Assmayer was conductor for 
fifteen years. Besides the<<e larger works he 
composed fifteen masses,, two requiems, a Te 
Deum, and various smaller church pieces, as well 
as nearly f^ixty secular compositions. These last 
are all published. His music is correct and fluent, 
but wanting in invention and force, [C. F. P.] 

ASTON, Hugh, was an organist and church 
composer in the time of Henry VIII. A ' Te 
Deum* for five voices and a motet for six voices 
composed by him are preserved in the Music 
School at Oxford. [W. H. H.] 

ASTORGA, EuANUBLB Baron d*, bom At 
Palermo in 168 1 (F^tis pretends to give the day of 
his birth). He began the serious business of life 
by witnessing the execution of his fiither, the 
Marchese Capece da Rofirano, who was captain 
of a mercenary troop, and perished on- the scaf- 
fold along with sev^tJ Sidlian nobles after an 
unsuccessful ^meute against the power ef Spain. 
In the agony of this terrible occasion his mother 
actually died, and the child himself fainted away. 
After a time the orphan attracted the notice of 
the Princess Ursini, maid of honour to the wife 
of Philip V, who placed him in the convent of 
Astorga in Spain. In this asylum it was that 
he completed the musical education which there 
is reason to believe he had commenced under 
Francesco Scarlatti at Palermo. He quitted it 
after a few years, and on his entrance into the 
world obtained, through the influence of his pa- 
troness, the title of Baron d* Astorga. In 1704 
he was sent on a diplomatic mission to the court 
of Parma. There he soon became a favourite for 
his music's sake and for his personal gifts, for he 
was a handsome man, composed with ease and 
ability, and sang with extraordinary finish and 
feeling his own graceful and original melodies. 
It is not otherwise than consonant with a charac- 
ter of which we have only slight though sug- 
gestive glimpses, to hear that on the termination 
of his mission he still lingered at the court of 
Parma, foi^tful of his Spanish ties, and fettered 
by a secret love affair with his pupil EliBabetta 
Famese, the niece of the reigning duke. Nor is 
it surprising that his entertainer should soon 
have found means to transfer so dangerous an 
ornament of his palace to some distant capital. 
Accordingly we find Astorga dismissed, early ia 
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1705, with a letter of reoofnmendAtion to Leo- 
pold I at Vienna. The emperor yielded at <Hioe 
to the &8cination8 of his visitor, and would have 
attached him to his person had not his own 
death too rapidly interrupted his intentions. 
Astorga remained in or returned to Vienna 
during the reigns of Joseph I and Charles VI, 
and for many years led a romantic life of travel 
and adventure, in the course of which he visited 
and revisited Spain, Portugal, England, and Italy, 
reconciling himself on his way to the neglected 
protectress of his boyhood. In 171 2 he was in 
Vienna, and acted as godfather to the daughter 
of his friend Caldaba, whoBe register (May 9) 
may still be seen at S. Stephen's. In 1720 he 
reappeared there for a short time, and thenoe he 
finally retired to Bohemia, where he died, Au- 
gust 21, 1736, not however, as usually stated, 
in a monastery, but in the Schloss Raudnitz, 
which had been given up to him by its owner, the 
prince of Lobkowitz, and the archives of which 
contain evidence of the fact. This circumstance 
has only very reoetitly been brought to light. 

Among Astorga's compositions are his re- 
nowned 'Stahat Mater,' for 4 voices and or- 
cliestra, probably composed for the 'Soqety of 
Antient Musick' of London, and executed at 
Oxfiwd in 171 3, MS. copies of the score of which 
are to be found in the British Maseum and the 
imperial libraries of Beriin and Vienna ; and a 
pastoral opera 'Bafhi' (not 'Dafiie*), composed 
and p^ormed at Barcelona in June 1709, and 
probably last heard at Breslau in 1726, uid to 
be found in the Hofbibliothek at Vienna in the 
Kiesewetter collection. A requiem is also men- 
tioned as possibly lying in ihe castle where he 
ended his days. His name is also known by his 
beautiful cantatas, of which a great number are 
extant. The Abb^ Santini had no less than 98 
of ^ese, 54 for soprano and 44 for contralto, with 
accompaniment for %ured bass on the harpsi- 
chord, besides ten composed as duets for the 
same two voices. Of the Stabat Mater Haupt- 
mann (no indulgent critic) writes ('Briefe,' 11. 
51), 'It is a lovely thing, ... a much more im- 
portant work than Pergoleei's, and contains a 
trio, a duet» and an air, which are real master- 
pieces, wanting in nothing ; neither old nor new, 
but music for all times, such as is too seldom to 
be met with.' The work is published (with 
pianoforte aooompaniment) in the Peters Collec- 
tion, arwl ha4 been recently re-instrumented by 
Franz (ttv\ UNuel by Leuckhart. [C. F. P.] 

A TKMPO (Ital.). 'In time.' When the 
tlnte of a (ileoe has been changed, either tempo- 
rarily by an a</ libitum, a piacere, etc., or for 
a longer period by a piu Unto, piii allegro, or 
some similar term, the indication a Umpo shows 
that the rate of speed is again to be that of the 
oommenoement of the movement. 

ATH ALT A. The third of Handel's (uratorios ; 
composed next after ' Deborah.' Words by Hum- 
phreys. The score was completed on June 7, 
1733. First performed at Oxford July 10, 1733. 
Pavived by Sacred Harmonic Society June 20, 
1845. 
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ATHAUE. MendeJsaoha oomposed overttire, 
march, and six vocal pieces (Op. 74) to Racine's 
drama. In the spring of 1 843 the choruses alone 
(female voices), with pianoforte. In May or June 
1844, the overture and march. Eariy in 1845 
choruses re-written and scored for orchestra. 
First performed at Berlin, Dec. i, 1845 ; in Eng- 
land, Windsor Castle, Jan. i, 1847; Philhar- 
monic, March 12, 1849. 

ATTACCA. Le. •begin* (Ital.), when placed 
at the end of a movement— as the Scherzo of 
Beethoven's C minor Symphony, or all the three 
first movements of Mendelssohn's Scotch ditto — 
signifies that no pause is to be made, but that the 
next movement is to be attacked at once. 

ATTACK. A technical expression for de- 
cision and spirit in beginning a phrase or 
passage. An orchestra or performer is said to be 
'wanting in attack* when there is no firmness 
and precision in their style of taking up the 
points of the music. Thii applies especially to 
quick Umpo, It is equivalent to the roup d*arckei, 
once so much exaggerated in the Paris or- 
chestras, and of which Mozart makes such game 
(Letter, June 12, 1778). 

The chef (Tnttaqiie in France is a sort of sub- 
conductor who marks the moment of entry for 
the chorus. 

ATTAIGNANT, or ATTAINGNANT, 
Pierre, a music printer of Paris in the 16th 
century, said to have been the first in France 
to adopt moveaUe types ('caract^res mobiles') 
for music. The engravo: of his types was Pierre 
Hautin. Between the years 1527 and 1536 he 
printed nineteen books containing motetts of 
various masters, French and foreign. Many 
of these composers would be entirely umknown 
but for their presence in these volumes. Among 
them we may cite Groese, N. Gombert, Claudim, 
Hesdin, Consilium, Certon, Bous^, Mouton, 
Hottine^ Momable, Le Roy, Manchicourt^ Le 
Heurteur, Vermont, Richefort, Lasson, Llieritier, 
Lebrun, Wyllart. Feuin, L'enfant, Montu, Verde- 
lot, G. Louvet, D^vitis, Jacquet, Dela&ge» 
Longueval, Gascogne, Briant, and Paasereau. 
The collection is thus historically most im- 
portant, and it is also of extreme rarity. 
Attaignant was still printing in 1543, which 
date appears on a 'Livre de danceries' hj 
Consilium. He was however dead in 1550, 
since some compositions of Grervais' printed at 
his press in that year are said to be edited by 
his widow. [F. G.J 

ATTERBXIRY, Luffman, one of the mnsiciaBS 
in ordinary to Creocge III, and the composer o€ 
numerous catches and glees. Between 1 778 and 
1780 he obtained fixMn the Oatch Club prizes for 
three glees and two catches. He also composed 
an oratorio oalled '(Soliah,* which was performed 
for the first time at the Hayxnarket Theatre oq 
Wednesday. May 5, 1773. being announced aa 
' for that night only.' It was again performed in 
West Wycombe church on August 13, 1775, oa 
the oecaoion of the singular ceremony of depositing 
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the heart of Paul Whitehead, the poUticiaii and 
Tersifier, ixiclosed in a marble am, as directed by 
his wilU in the mausoleum there of his patron. 
Lord Le Deroencer. About 1790 Atterbury 
published * A Collection of Twelve Glees. Rounds,' 
etc. Eleven glees and nineteen catches by him 
are included in Warren s collections. His glee, 
*Conie, let us all a-Maying go,' still retains its 
popularity. He died in Manham Street, West- 
minster, June II, 1796. He is said to have 
combined with the profession of music the trade 
of a builder. [W. H. H.] 

ATTEY, John, a composer of part-songs, 
who flourished in the first quarter of the 17th 
century. He appears to have been patronised 
by the Eaii and Countess of Bridgewater, to 
whom he dedicates his * First Booke of Ayres of 
Foure Parts, with Tableture for the Lute,* in 
1622. On the title-paffe of this work he calls 
himself * Gentleman and Practitioner of Musicke/ 
It contains fourteen songs in four parts, which 
may be sung as part-songs or as solos by a 
soprano voice, accompanied by the lute, or the 
lute and bass-viol. As no second collection ap- 
peared, it is probable that the composer did not 
meet with sufficient encouragement in all cases. 
The madrigalian period was rapidly declining. 
He died a t Rosa about 1 64O. [£. F. R.] 

ATIWOOD, Thomas, the son of a trumpeter, 
▼iola-player, and coal-merchant^ was bom in 1 767. 
At nine years of age he became a chorister in the 
Chapel Royal, where he had for his masters suc- 
ceasively Dr. Nares and Dr. Ayrton, and where 
he remained about five years. In his sixteenth 
year, performing in a concert at Buckingham 
House, he attracted the attention of the ^ince 
of Wales (afterwards Greorge IV), who sent him 
to Italy to study. In 1785 he went to Naples, 
where he remained for two years under the 
tuition of Filippo Cinque and Gaetano Latilla. 
From Naples he went to Vienna, and studied 
under Mozart — who expressed a highly &vour- 
able opinion of his talent (Kelly *s Reminiscences, 
i- 325) — until February, 1787, when he returned 
to England. He became orgnnist of St. George 
the Martyr, Queen Square, and a member of the 
Prince of Wales's chamber band. He was ap- 
pointed musical instructor to the Duchess of 
Vork in 1791, and to the Princess of Wales in 
1 795. In the latter year, on the decease of John 
Jones, organist of St. Paul's Cathedral^ Attwood 
became his successor ; and in June, 1 796, on the 
death of Dr. Dupuis, he was appointed O>ii)poser 
to the Chapel Royal. In 1821 he was nominated 
organistof Greorgel V*8 private chapel at Brighton. 
Attwood was one of the original members of the 
Philharmoniu Society on its establishment in 1 8 1 3, 
and for some years occasionally conducted its 
concerts. In 1 8 36, on the decease of John Stafford 
Smith, he succeeded him as organist of the Chapel 
Bo]raL Attwood died at his residence in Cheyne 
WaUc, Chelsea, on March 28, 1838. He was 
buried in St. Paul's Cathedral, under the organ. 
In the early part of his life Attwood was much 
engaged in dramatio composition, in which he 
was veiy successful. 
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The JP^eo^ Bck by him were— The Prisoner, 
1792; The Mariners, 1703; Caernarvon Castle, 
1793; The Adopted Child, 1795; The Poor 
Sailor, 1705 ; The Smugglers, 1706 ; The Mouth 
of the Nile, 1798 ; The Devil of a Lover, 1798 ; 
A Day at Rome, 1798 ; The Castle of Sorrento, 
1799; The Red Cross Knights, 1799; "^^ ^^ 
CloUicsman, 1799 ; The Magic Oak, 1799 ; True 
Friends, 1800 ; The Dominion of Fancy, 1800 ; 
The Escapes, or. The Water Carrier (partly 
selected from Cherubinfs *Les Deux Joum^es,' 
and partlv original), 1801 ; II Bondocani, 1801; 
St. David's Day, 1801 ; and. The Curfew, 1807. 
He also contributed two songs to •' Guy Man- 
nering,* 1816. 

Later in life Attwood devoted his attention 
more to cathedral music. A volume of his 
church compositions, containing four services, 
eight anthems, and nine chants, was published 
about fifteen yean after his death, under the 
editorship of his ffodson. Dr. Thomas Attw«od 
Walmisley. Besides these compositions Attwood 
produced two anthems with orchestral accom- 
paniments ; one, ' I was glad * (a remarkably fine 
composition), for the coronation of Creoige IV, 
and tbe other, ' O Lord, grant the King a long 
life,' for that of William IV; and he had com- 
menced a third, intended for the coronation of 
Queen Victoria, when his career was closed by 
death. He also, foUowing the example of Mat- 
thew Lock, composed a 'Kyrie elelson,* with 
different music for each repetition of the words. 
Attwood produced many sonatas and lessons f(Mr 
the pianoforte, and numerous songs and g^eee. 
Of his songs, ' The Soldier's Dream ' long main- 
tained its popularity; and of his glees, ' In peace 
Love tunes the shepherd's reed,' and ' To all that 
breathe the air of Heaven,* are still well knowa 
to all admirers of that species of music. Att- 
wood's compositions are distinguished by purity 
and taste as well as by force and expression. 

It is interesting to notice that Attwood, » 
favourite pupil of Mosarty was one of the first 
among English musicians to recognise the genius 
of the young Mendelssohn. A firiendship sprang 
up between the two composers which was only 
broken by the death of the elder. Thus the 
talented Englishman appears as a oonnectii^ 
link between the two gifted G^ermans. Sevend 
of Mendelssohn's published letters were written 
from Attwood's villa at Norwood, his three 
Preludes and Fugues for the organ are dedicated 
to him, and the autograph of a Kyrie eleison in 
A minor is inscribed ' For Mr. Attwood ; Berlin, 
24 March, 1833.' [W. H. H.] 

AtJBADE. A French term (from aube, the 
dawn), answering to nocturne or serenade. It 
was originally applied to music performed in the 
morning, and apparently to concerted music 
(Littr^) ; but is now almost confined to music for 
the piano, and an Aubade has no distinct form 
or character of its own. Stephen Heller and 
Schulhoff have written pieces bearing this title. 

AUBER, DAMiEL-FRANgois-EsPRiT, was bom 
January 29, 1784 (according to F^tis, 1782), at 
Caen, where his parents were on a visit. The 
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family, although of Norman origin, had been 
settled in Paris for two generations, and that me- 
tropolis was always considered as his home by our 
composer. In his riper years he hardly ever left 
it for a single day, and not even the dangers of 
the Prussian siege could induce the then more 
than octogenarian to desert his beloved city. Al- 
though destined by his father for a commercial 
career, young Auber began to evince his talent for 
music at a very early period. At the age of eleven 
he wrote a number of ballads and 'Komances,* 
much en vogue amongst the elegant ladies of 
the Directoire ; one of them called ' Bonjour * is 
said to have been very popular at the time. A 
few years later we find Auber in London, nomi- 
nally as commercial clerk, but in reality more 
than ever devoted to his art. Here also his vocal 
compositions are said to have met with 
great success in fuhionable drawing-rooms ; his 
personal timidity however — a feature of his 
chwycter which remained to him during his 
whole life — prevented the young artist from 
reaping the full benefit of his precocious gifts. 
In consequence of the breach of the Treaty of 
Amiens (1804) Auber had to leave England, 
and on his return to Paris we hear nothing more 
of his commercial pursuits. Music had now 
engrossed all his thoughts and faculties. His 
debut as an instrumental composer was ac- 
companied by somewhat peculiar circumstances. 
Auber had become acquainted with Lamarre, a 
violoncello-player of considerable reputation ; and 
to suit the peculiar style of his friend, our com- 
poser wrote several concertos for his instrument, 
which originally appeared under Lamarre's name, 
but the real authorship of which soon transpired. 
The reputation thus acquired Auber increased 
by a violin-concerto written for and first played 
by Mazas at the Conservatoire with signal 
success; it has since been introduced here by 
M. Sainton. His first attempt at dramatic com- 
position was of a very modest kind. It consisted 
in the resetting of an old opera-libretto called 
'Julie* for a society of amateurs (in 181 1 or 12). 
The orchestra was composed of two violins, two 
violas, violoncello, and double-bass. The re- 
ception of the piece was favourable. Cherubim, 
the ruler of the operatic stage at that time, was 
amongst the audience, and recognising at once 
the powerful though untrained genius of the 
young composer, he offered to superintend his 
further studies. To the instruction of this 
great composer Auber owed his mastery over the 
technical difficulties of his art. As his next 
work, we mention a mass written for the private 
chapel of the Prince de Chimay, from which the 
beautiful a eapella prayer in 'Masaniello* is 
taken. His first opera publicly performed was 'Le 
S(^jour militaire,* and was played in 1813 at the 
Th^tre Feydeau. Its reception was anything 
but favourable, and so discouraged was the 
youthful composer by this unexpected failure that 
for six years he refrained from repeating the 
attempt. His second opera, 'Le Testament, ou 
les BilletB-doux,* brought out at the Op^ra 
Comique in 1819, proved again unsuccessful, but I 
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Auber was now too certain of his vocation to be 
silenced by a momentary disappointment. He 
inunediately set to work again, and his next 
opera, 'La Berg^ chatelaine,* first performed 
in the following year, to a great extent realised 
his bold expectations of ultimate success. The 
climax and duration of this success were, to a 
great extent, founded on Auber*s friendship and 
artistic alliance with Scribe, one of the most 
fertile playwrights and the most skilful librettist 
of modem times. To this union, which lasted 
unbroken till Scribe's death, a great number of 
both comic and serious operas owe their existence, 
not all equal in value and beauty, but all evincing 
in various degrees the inexhaustible productive 
power of their joint authors. Our space will not 
allow us to insert a oomidete list of Auber*t 
numerous dramatic productions; we must limit 
ourselves to mentioning those amongst his works 
which by their intrinsic value or external grace of 
execution have excited the particular admira- 
tion of contemporary audiences, or on which 
their Author's claim to immortali^ seems chiefly 
to rest We name 'Leicester,* 1822 (being the 
first of Auber*s operas with a libretto by Scribe) ; 
*Le Ma9on,' 1825 (Auber's chef-d'oeuvre in 
comic opera) ; 'La Muette de Portici* (Masani- 
eUo) 1828; 'Fra Diavolo,* 1830; 'Lestocq,' 
1835; 'Le Cheval de Bronze, 1835; *L*Am- 
bassadrice,^ 1836; *Le Domino noir,* 1837; 
'Les Diamans de la couronne,* 1841 ; 'Carlo 
Broechi,* 1842 ; 'Hayd^,' 1847; 'L* Enfant pro- 
digue,' 1850; ' Zerline,* 1851 (written for 
Madame Alboni) ; 'Manon Lescaut,* i8;6; 
'La fianc6e du Roi des Garbes,' 1867; 'Le 
premier iour de bonheur,* 1868; and *Le R^e 
d*amour, first performed in December 1869 at 
the Opera Comique. 

Auber*s podtion in the history of his art may 
be defined as that of the last great representative 
of op^ra comique, a phase of dramatic music in 
which more than in any other the peculiarities 
of the French character have found their full 
expression. In such works as 'Le Ma^on' or 
'Les Diamans de la couronne,* Auber has 
rendered the chevaleresque grace, the verve, 
and amorous sweetness of French feeling in a 
manner both charming and essentially national. 
It is here that he proves himself to be the 
legitimate follower of Boieldieu and the more 
than equal of Herold and Adam. With these 
masters Auber shares the charm of melody 
founded on Uie simple grace of the populsf 
chanson, the piquancy of rhythm and the care 
bestowed upon the distinct enunciation of the 
words characteristic of the French school. Like 
them also he is unable or perhaps unwilling to 
divest his music of the peculiarities of his own 
national type. We have on purpose cited the 
' Diamans de la couronne * as evincing the charm 
of French feelinir, although the scene of that 
opera is laid in Portugal. Like Geors^e Brown 
and the 'tribu d'Avenel* in Boieldieu s 'Dame 
Blanche,* Auber s Portuguese are in reality 
Frenchmen in disguise ; a disguise put on more 
for the sake of pretty show than of actual 
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deception. We here recognise again that 
amalgamating force of French culture to which 
all dviliBed nations have to some extent sub- 
mitted. But 80 great is the charm of the natural 
grace and true gaiete de c<tur with which 
Auber endows his creations that somehow we 
forget the incongruity of the mongrel type. In 
comparing Auber s individual merits with those 
of other masters of his school, of Boieldieu for 
instance, we should say that he surpasses them 
all in brilliancy of orchestral effects. He is, 
on the other hand, decidedly inferior to the 
last-mentioned composer as regards the structure 
of his concerted pieces. Auber here seems to 
lack that firm grasp which enables the musician, 
by a distinct grouping of individual components, 
to blend into a harmonious whole what seems 
most contradictory, yet without losing hold of 
the single parts of the organism. His enaemhlei 
are therefore frequently slight in construction ; 
his style indeed may be designated as essentially 
homophonous ; but he is ^perhaps for the same 
reason) a master in the art of delineating a 
character by touches of subtlest refinement. 

Amongst his serious operas it is particularly one 
work which perhaps more than any other has con- 
tributed to its author's European reputation, but 
which at the same time differs so entirely from 
Auber s usual style, that without the most 
indubitable proofs one would hardly believe it 
to be written by the graceful and melodious but 
anything but passionately grand composer of 
'Le Dieu et la Bayadere' or *Le Cheval de 
Bronze.* "We are speaking of *La Muette de 
Portid,* in this country commonly called, alter its 
chief hero, * Masaniello.' In it the most violent 
passions of excited popular fury have their fullest 
sway ; in it the heroic feelings of self -surrendering 
love and devotion are expressed in a manner 
both grand and original ; in it even the traditional 
forms of the opera seem to expand with the 
impetuous feeling embodied in them. Auber*s style 
in Masaniello is indeed as different as can be 
imagined from his usual elegant but somewhat 
frigid mode of utterance, founded on Boieldieu 
with a strong admixture of Kossini. Wagner, 
who undoubtedly is a good judge in the matter, 
and certainly free from undue partiality in the 
French master's favour, acknowledges in this 
opera 'the bold effects in the instrumentation, 
particularly in the treatment of the strings, the 
drastic grouping of the choral masses which here 
for the first time take an important part in the 
action, no less than original harmonies and happy 
strokes of dramatic characterisation.' Various 
conjectures have been propounded to account for 
this singular and never-again-attained flight of 
inspiration. It has been said for instance that 
the most stirring melodies of the opera are of 
popular Neapolitan origin, but this has been 
contradicted emphatically by the composer himself. 
The solution of the enigma seems to us to lie in 
the thoroughly revolutionised feeling of the time 
(1828), which two years afterwards was to explode 
the established governments of France and other 
countries. This opera was indeed destined to 
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become historically connected with the popular 
movement of that eventful period. It is well 
known that the riots in Brussels began afler a 
performance of the 'Muette de Portici' (Aug^ust 
25, 1830), which drove the Dutch out of the 
country, and thus in a manner acted the part of 
' Lilliburlero.* There is a sad significance in the 
fact that the death (May 13, 1871) of the author 
of this revolutionary inspiration was surrounded 
and indeed partly caused by the terrors of the 
Paris commune. 

About Auber's life little remains to be added. 
He received marks of highest distinction from his 
own and foreign sovereigns. Louis Philippe made 
him Director of the Conservatoire, and Napoleon 
III added the dignity of Imperial Mattre-de- 
Chapelle. He however never acted as conductor, 
perhaps owing to the timidity already alluded to. 
Indeed he never was present at the performance 
of his own works. When questioned about this 
extraordinary circumstance, he is said to have 
returned the characteristic answer, ' Si j'assibtais 
k un de mes ouvrages, je n'^rirais de ma vie une 
note de musique.' His habits were gentle and 
benevolent, slightly tinged with epicureanism. 
He was a thorough Parisian, and the bonmots 
related of him are legion. [F. H.] 

AUBERT, Jacques (*le vieux'), an eminent 
French violinist and composer, bom towards the 
end of the 1 7th century. He was violinist in the 
royal band, the orchestra of the Opera, and the 
Concerts Spirituels. In 1748 he was nominated 
leader of the band and director of the Due de 
Bour lion's private music He died at Belleville 
near Paris in 1 753. 

The catalogue of his published compositions 
contains five books of violin sonatas with a bass ; 
twelve suites en trio ; two books of concertos foi^ 
four violins, cello and bass ; many airs and 
minuets for two violins and bass ; an opera and 
a ballet. All these works are of good, correct 
workmanship, and some movements of the sonatas 
are certainly not devoid of earnest musical 
feeling and character. 

His son Louis, bom in 1730, was also violinist 
at the Opera and the Concert Spirituel, and 
published a number of violin compositions and 
some ballets, which however are very inferior 
to his father's works. He retired from public 
activity in 1 771. [P. D.] 

AUBERT, PiERBB FRAN9018 Olivibb, tto- 
loncellist, bom at Amiens in 17^3, for twenty- 
five years member of the orchestrji of the Opera 
Comique at Paris. His chief merit is having 
published two good instruction books for the 
violoncello at a time when a work of that kind 
was much needed. He wrote also string quar- 
tets, sonatcis and duets for violoncello, and a 
pamphlet entitled 'Histoire abr^g^e de la musique 
ancienne et modeme.* [T. P. H.] 

AUER, Leopold, bom May 28, 1845, at 
Veszprem in Hungary, an eminent violin-player, 
was a pupil of Dont at the Vienna Conservatorio 
and afterwards of Joachim. From 1863 to 1065 
he was leader of the orchestra at Dius<Jdorf, 
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from 1866 to 1867 at Hamburg, and smoe 1868 
he ha« lived at St. Petersburg as solo-Tiolinist to 
4he court, though frequently visiting London. 

Auer has all the qualities of a great violinist — 
luUness of tone, perfect mastery over all techni- 
cal difficulties, and genuine musical feeling. His 
success in the principal towns of the continent, as 
well as in London, has been very great. [P. D.] 

AUGARTEN. The well-known public garden 
en the Au, or meadow, between the Danube and 
the Donau-Canal, in the Leopoldstadt suburb of 
Vienna, interesting to the munician from its having 
been, like our own Vauxhall and Ranelagh, the 
place of performance — often first performance — 
of many a masterpiece. It was dedicated to the 
public by the Emperor Joseph II, and was opened 
on April 30, 1775. At first it appears to have 
been merely a wood ; then a garden — ' the 
Tuileries garden of Vienna*— but after a time 
a concert-room was built, and in 1782 sunuuer 
morning concerts were started by Martin, a 
well-known entrepreneur of the day, in associa- 
tion with Mozaiib, then at the height of his 
genius. Mozart mentions the project in a letter 
(May 18, 1782) to his &ther, and the first series 
of the concerts opened on the 26th of May, under 
brilliant patronage, attracted partly by the novelty 
of music so nearly in the open air, by the beauty 
of the spot, and by the excellence of the music 
announced. The enterprise changed hands re- 
peatedly, until, about the year 1800, the concerts 
were directed by Schuppanzigh, the vitilin player, 
of Beethoven notoriety. They did not however 
maintain their high character or their popularity, 
but had to suffer the inevitable fate of all similar 
institutions which aim over the heads of those 
whom they wish to attract. In 1813 they were 
in the hands of the 'Hof-Traiteur* and Wranitzky 
the musician. By 1830 performers of eminence 
had ceased to appear, then the performances in 
the Augarten dwindled to one on the ist May, a 

Ct annual festival with the Viennese ; and at 
^th they ceased altogether in favour of other 
spots more fashionable or less remote, and the 
garden reverted to its original use as a mere place 
for walking and lounging. But its musical glories 
cannot be forgotten. Here Mozart was to be seen 
and heard in at least one series of concerts, at 
each of which some great symphony or concerto 
was doubtless heard for the fii^t time ; and here 
Beethoven produced one (if not more) of his 
masterpieces — the Kreutzer sonata, which was 
played there (May 1803) by Bridgetower and 
himself, the two first movements being read from 
auU^praph and copy dashed down only just before 
the commencement of the concert. Besides this, 
his first five symphonies, his overtures, and three 
first pianoforte concertos were stock pieces in the 
programmes of the Augarten. The concerts took 
place on Thursday mornings, at the curiously 
early hour of half-past seven, and even seven. 
Mayseder, Ozemy, Stein, Clement, Linke, Mos- 
cheles, and many other great artists were heard 
there. (The above information is obtained firom 
Hanslick^s 'Concertwesen in Wien,' and Ries's 
*Notizen.') [G.] 
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AUGMENTATION. This term is «ed to 
express the appearance of the subject of a fugu« 
in notes of double the original value, e.g. 
crotchets for quavers, minims for crotchets, etc, 
an'i is thus the opposite to Diminctioit. Or it ia 
a kind of imitation, or canon, where the waanm 
thing takes place. Dr. Benjamin Cookes cele- 
brated canon by double augmentation (engraved 
on his tombstone) begins as follows, and is per- 
haps the best instance on record. 
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We subjoin by way of example one of a simpler 
kind by Cherub'uii. 




When introduced into the development of a 
fugue, augmentation often produces a great 
effect. As examples we may cite the latter 
part of Handel's chorus ' O first created beam * 
in 'Samson*; the concluding chorus of Dr. 
Hayes* anthem 'Great is the Lord*; Dr. Croft's 
fine chorus * Ciy aloud and shout * ; Leo*8 * Tu 
es Sacerdos* in F, in his 'Dixit Dominus* in A* ; 
and several of J. Sebastian Bach's fugues in his 
' Wohltemperirte Clavier.' The old Italian 
church composers were very fond of introducing 
a^^gmentation, especially towzirds the end of a 
choral fugue, and in the bass. They would .call 
it ' La fuga aggravata nel Basso.* Fine examples 
are found in ' Amens* by Leo, Bonno, and Cafiuro, 
in Novello's FitzwiUiam music. [F. A. G. O.] 

AUGMENTED INTERVAL. An interval 
which is extended by the addition of a semitoBe 
to its normal dimension. The following examples 
show the augmentations of intervals oommonlj 
used : — 




rerfeet ▲ngmentml fomth, Peifect AnfmaDtad 
fourth. ortritoiM. flfth. Btk. 




[w. p.] 



ATTSWAHL. 

AUSWAHL VORZtJGLICHER MUSIK- 
WEBKE, a collectioii of ancient and modem 
music in strict style, published with the counte- 
nance of the 'KonigHche Akademie derKiinste* 
of Berlin in 1840 (8vo. Trautwein). It con- 
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L FagiM.*TaBe] 

± Do.*MeIoe Zang«.' Faseh. 

a Do.troin4tett.VBdn. J.Hajrdn. 

4 Da ' H«llelu)a.' BudeL 

a Do. ' Dl rftlimeoUL' Naunuknn. 

a Do. for Ont. a minor. Fr. Bach. 

7. Fu«iw.*Auf.daniflr.> C.P.E. 

a Du'Lobt aelnenHMngn.' ¥mok. 

% Do.forPlsBo.BI^. Klrnberger. 
la Uuion. Kjrte. Vu. 
U. Fig. Choral. I«h taMw J. 9. 

[J. CJ Bach, 
la Fnsiie for Plane to F. ClaoMoti. 

15. Do.aottistolllBnbar8C Keiaer. 
14. Kjrl«L Lottl. 
la FasiMforPiaDo,Din. Marpnrg. 

16. Do. 2 Choirs, ' Durch daoaelbi- 

ten.' J. C. Bach. 

17. Ghriste. Oraun. 
la Fi«ue tier l^iaou, A mln. T«le- 



8«.lloteC'HnfHarr. 

aa Fugue, 'Tune Inaponeni.' Jo- 

veiH. 
aa Do. fi>r4tstt. Amtai. CuMiann 
97. Do. 'Mai nootorbanL' Mar- 

oellb. 
aa'AYe Maria.' Deln. 
aa Fugue, for 4TeU in 0. Heimlng. 

40. Da'TlBMitihut.' VIerliiig. 
iL Do. 'Etintscula.' Caldara. 
4a Da for Organ H raid.). Fna- 

eobaML 
4a ' Ejm malar.' Astorga. 
44. Fngtietta,' Cum Sanaa* Beiae- 

iger. 
4a Introd. and Fogoe for Org. M. 

O.Fiseher. 
4a Votot, 'O d' temeoKK' J. A. 

Perli. 

41. FuRue. ' Hallehiia.' 6. Harrer. 
4a Do.furFiMio.inF. lIXeBeKue. 

Some copies have an Appendix : 
Aria, ' Ingemesoa' Doraale. 
Do. Agnus. J. 8. Bach. 
Duet, * Oechi perch*.' StefluL 
' Salve Begina.' I'ergoiesi. 
' U my Ireiie * (Theodora). HandeL 
Chomsand Air UaraeUien). C. P. 

S.Bach. 
Duet and Chenia (Morgengesaa^ 

Beichardt. 
Solo and Chorus (Da) Da 
Aria, ' Pieta Signore.' Ha«e. 
Soena (DsTidde peu4. NaumasB. 
Trio. * Dominiu. Lea 
'Uratias' and 'D«us Pater.' F.Fea 

AUTHENTIC. Such of the ecclesiastical 
modes are called authentic as have their sounds 
comprised within an octave irc»n the final. 
They are as follow^ in order of the Gregorian 
system: — 

OomiMtta Final. Domfniuit. 



Da'Chrlsla.' Haan. 

Do. ' Quam olim.' M. naydn. 

Da Ibr Piano in C. Mosart. 

Motet.' Was betciibst.' U.8Ghutz. 

Flg.Choral.'E«iger Lob.' Zelter. 

FugoeforOrg.inO. Pacheliiel. 

Kjria F.Schneider. 

F^igue, ' Least uns.' 8pohr. 

Dafor4teUinC. Kelz. 

llot«t(a«) 'TaasPetnis.' Pa- 
le 4riua. 

Canon.-eanetas' and ' Boaanuu' 
Horaiey. . 

FUgue for Organ, In BP. Faster* 
witz. 

Bcnedlctm, etaL SalierL 

Fugua "Tu 



No. 


Mede. 




Dorian 




Phtygian 




Indian 




Mixolydian 




iBolian 


11 


Ionian or lastian 



DtoD 
EtoB 
PtoF 
GtoG 

AtoA 
CtoC 



F 
G 
A 
C 



A 
C 

J> 
E 
O 



A mode, or tone, or scale, must be made up of 
ib« union of a perfect fifth (diapente) and a 
perfect fourth (djatoosoron). In the authentic 
modes the fifth i/Wow, and the fourth aboye. 
Thus in laode I fi-om D to A is a perfect fifth, 
and firom A to the upper D, or final, a perfect 
fourth. In mode 9, fix>m A to £ is a perfect 
fifth, and from £ to the upper A, or final, a 
perfect fourth, and so on. 

Iq aX\ these the fifths and fourths are perfect ; 
but no scale or mode oould be made upon B in 
conformity with this theory, for from B to F is an 
imperfect fifth and fiK>m F to the upper B is a 
tritone or pluperfect fourth, both which intervals 
are forbidden in the ancient ecclesiastical melody. 
This may serve also to explain the irregularity of 
the dominant of the third mode. In all the oUier 
authentic modes the fifth note of the scale is the 
dominant ; but in the third mode, the fifth being 



B, and consequently bearing forbidden relations 
with F the fourth below it and F the fifth above 
it, B was not used, but G the sixth was sub- 
stituted for it as the dominant. It is to be borne 
in mind that melodic and not harmonic ooa- 
siderations lay at the foundation of all these 
rules, and that the 'dominant' then meant the 
prevailing or predominant sound in Uie melody of 
the tone or scale. The prefix hyper (or over) is 
often added to the name of any authentic mode 
in the sense of upper, to distinguish it frtmi the 
corresponding plagal mode, to which the word 
hypo (under or lower) was prefixed. Thus while 
the authentic Dorian or hyperdorian scale ran 
from D to D, its plagal, the hypodorian, began 
on the A below and ran to its octave, the 
dominant of the authentic scale. '£in feste 
Burg' and ' Eisenach* are examples of ' authentic* 
melodies, and the Old looth and Hanover of 
'plagal' ones. [Gbboobian Tokes.] 

The meaning of the term 'authentic* if 
variously stated. It is derived from the Greek 
verb aSt$€vricj, to rule, to assume authority over, 
as if the authentic modes ruled and had the 
superiority over their reepective plagal modes. 
They are also called authentic as being the true 
modes promulgated by the authority of St. 
Ambrose; or as authentically derived firom the 
ancient Greek system; or as being formed (as 
above stated) of the perfect diapente (or fifth) in 
the lower, and of the perfect diatessaron (or fourth) 
in the upper part of their scales, which is the 
harmonic division, and more musically authorita- 
tive than the arithmetical division which has 
the fourth below and the fifth above. [T. H.] 

AUXCOUSTEAUX, Abthub d', bom in 
Picardy at Beauvais (Magnin) or St. Quentin 
(Gomari). His fisuuily ooat of arms contains 
a pun on his name; it is 'Azur 4 trois 
oousteaux, d'argent gamia dor.* He was a 
singer in the dburch of Noyon, of which fact 
there is a record in the library of Amiena. 
Then he became ' Maistre de la Sainte Chapelle* 
at Paris, and, as appears fi^)m the preface to 
a psalter of Godeaus published by Pierre le 

Sitit, ' haut rontre * in the chapel of Louis XIII. 
e died in 1656, the year of publication of the 
psalter just mentioned. He left many masses 
and chainsons, all printed by Ballard of Paris. 
His style is remarkably in advance of his 
contemporaries, and F^tis believes him to have 
studied the Italian masters. [F. G.] 

AVERY, John. A celebrated orgau-builder, 
who built a number of instruments, ranging 
between 1775 and 1808. Nothing whatever is 
known of his life : he died in 1808, while engaged 
in finishing the organ of Carlisle Cathedral. The 
organs he is recorded to have built, are — St. 
Stephen*B, Co:eman-street,i775 ; Croydon Churehi, 
Surrey, 1794 (destroyed by fire in 1866) ; Win- 
chester Cftthedral, 1799; Christ Church, Bath, 
1800 ; St. Margaret's Qiurch, Westmiuster, 1804; 
King's C(^ege Chapel, Cambridge, 1804 (sflua 
of the earlier work of Dallam's organ was, no 
doubt, incorporated in this instrument, but the 
case is the original one, erected by ChapmaQ 
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and Hartop in j6o6) ; Sevenoaks C3inrcb, Kent, 
1798 ; Carlisle Cathedral, 1808. [£. F. B.] 

AVISON, Charles, bom at Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, in 1710. When a young man he visited 
Italy for the purpose of study, and after his re- 
turn to England, became a pupil of Geminiani. 
On July 12, 1736, he was appointed organist of 
the church of St. Nicholas, in his native town. 
In addition to his musical attainments, he was a 
scholar, and a man of some literary acquirement. 
In 1752 he published the work by which he is 
best Imown, ' An Essay on Musiod Expression.' 
It contains some judicious reflections on the art, 
bat the division of the modem authors into classes 
is rather fanciful than just. Throughout the 
whole of this work we find the highest encomiums 
on Maroello and Geminiani, fi^uently to the 
disparagement of HandeL In the following 
year it was answered anonymously by Dr. W. 
Hayes, the Oxford professor, in a pamphlet en- 
titled ' Remarks on Mr. Avison*s Essay on Mu- 
sical Expression.' Hayes points out many errors 
against the rules of composition in the works of 
Avison ; and infers from thence that his skill in 
the science was not very profound. He then 
proceeds to examine the book itself, and seldom 
fails to establish his point, and prove his adver- 
sary in the wrong. Before the conclusion of the 
same year, Avison re-published his Essay, with 
a reply to these Remarks, in which he was 
assisted by the learned Dr. Jortin, who added 
'A Letter to the Author, concerning the Music of 
the Ancients.' In 1757 Avison joined John 
Garth, otganist of Durham, in editing an edition 
of Marcello's Psalms, adapted to English words. 
He prefixed to the first volume a Life of Mar- 
oello, and some introductory remarks. 

As a composer, Avison is known, if at all, by 
his concertos. Of these he published five sets 
for a full Jmnd of stringed instruments, some 
quartets and trios, and two sets of sonatas for the 
harpsichord and two violins ~-a species of composi- 
tion little known in England until his time. The 
once favourite air, * Sound the loud timbrel,' is 
found in one of the concertos. Gremioiani held 
his pupil in high esteem, and in 1 760 paid him 
a visit at Newcastle. He died in 1770, and 
was buried in the churchyard of St. Andrew 
there. He was succeeded as organist of St. 
Nicholas by his son and grandson. The former 
died in 1793 ; the latter in 181 6. (Hawkins, 
Hist. ; Kippis, Biog. Brit, ; Brand, NewcastUy 
etc.) [E. F, R.] 

AVOGLIO, SrcNORA, was one of those who 
accompanied Handel in his visit to Ireland, at 
the end of 1741. In the newspapers of the time 
she is called ' an excellent singer,' and she had 
the honour of sharing with Mrs. Cibber the 
soprano music of the Messiah at its first and 
suooecding performances in Dublin. Handel, 
in a letter to Jennens, Dec. 29, 174I, says, — 
'Sig** Avolio, which I brought with me from 
London, pleases extraordinary.' She sang again 
in 'The Messiah,' when given in London, after 
Handel's return from Dublin, dividing the so- 
prano part with Mrs. Olive. Before this time, 
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she had song with success in the * Allegro, Pen- 
seroso, and Moderato '; and she appeared subse- 
quently in 'Semele* and in 'Samson,' 1743. In 
this last she sang the famous 'Let the bright 
Seraphim ' at the &nt performance of the oratorio, 
Feb. 18. [J. M.] 

AWERTIMENTO AI GELOSI, UN, an 
Italian opera by Balfe — his second — produced at 
Pa via in 1830 or 31, chiefly worth notice because 
of the fact that in it Ronconi made his second 
public appearance. 

AYLWARD. Theodobi, Mus. Doc., was bom 
in or about 1 730. Of his early career but little 
information can be gleaned. We find him in 1 755 
composing for the church, and in 1759 for the 
theatre. In 1769 the Catch Club awarded him 
the prize medal for his serious glee, *A cruel 
fate,' a surprising decision, as one of the com- 
peting compositions was Ame's fine glee, * Come 
shepherds we'll follow the hearse.' On June 5, 
1 771, Aylward was appointed Professor of Music 
in Gresham College. In 1 784 he was nominated 
one of the assistant directors of the Coomiemo- 
ration of HandeL In 1 788 he succeeded William 
Webb as oiganist and master of the choristers 
of St. Greorge's Chapel, Windsor. On Nov. 19, 
1 791, he took the degree of Bachelor of Music 
at Oxford, and two days afterwards proceeded to 
that of Doctor. He died Feb. 27, 1801, aged 70. 
Dr. Aylward published *Six Lessons for the 
Organ, Op. i ' : * Elegies and Glees, Op. 2 ' ; 
' Six Songs in Harlequin's Invasion, Cymbeline, 
Midsxmmier Night's Dream,' etc ; and * Eight 
Canzonets for two soprano voices.' Two glees 
and a catch by him are included in W^arren's 
collections. His church music, with the ex- 
ception of two chants, remains in manuscript. 
Dr. Aylward is said (on the authority of Bowles, 
the poet) to have been a good scholar, and pos- 
sessed of considerable literary attainments. Hay- 
ley, the poet, inscribed some lines to his memory. 
Dr. Aylward's great - great - nephew, Theodore 
Aylward, is new (1^76) the oiganist of Llandaff 
CathedraL [W. H. H.] 

AYRTON, Edmund, Mus. Doc., was bom at 
Ripon, in 1 734, and educated at the grammar 
school there. His father, a magistrate of the 
borough, intended him for the Church, but his 
strong predilection for music induced his fiikther 
to let him study for that profession. He was 
accordingly placed under Dr. Nares, oiganist of 
York Minster, and made such rapid progress, 
that at an early age he was elected oi^ganist, 
auditor, and rtctor-ckori of the cellmate church 
of Southwell, where he remained many yean. 
In 1764 he was appointed a gentleman of the 
Chapel Royal. He was shortly afterwards 
installed as a vicar-choral of St. Paul's, and 
afterwards became one of the lay-clerks of 
Westminster Abbey. In 1 780 he was promoted 
by Bishop Lowth to the office of Master of 
the children of His Majesty's chapels, on the 
resignation of Dr. Nares. In 1784 the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge created him Doctor in 
Music, some time alter which he was admitted 
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ad eundem by the University of Oxford. The 
anthem by which he obtained his degree, ' Begin 
unto my God with timbrels,* was performed in 
St. Paul's Cathedral, July a8, 1784, the day of 
general thanksgiving for the termination of the 
American revolutionary war, and was afterwards 
published in score. In 1805 he relinquished the 
mastership of the children of the chapel, having 
been allowed during many years to execute the 
duties of his other offices by deputy. He died 
in 1808, and his remains were deposited in the 
cl<»BterB of Westminster Abbey. Dr. Ayrton*s 
contributions to the Church consist of two 
complete morning and evening services, and 
several anthems. {Mmm. PeriodicaU ; Biog. Did, 
V, JL S.) [E. F. R.] 

AYRTON, William, son of the preceding, was 
bom in London in 1777. He was educated 
both as a scholar and musician, and was thus 
qualified to write upon the art. He married a 
daughter of Dr. S. Arnold, which introduced him 
into musical sodetv, and he became a fashionable 
teacher. Upon tne death of Dr. Aylward, in 
1 801, he was a candidate for the office of Gresham 
ProfiBssor of Music, but was unsuccessful, on 
account of his youth. In the palmy days of the 
'Morning Chronicle* Mr. Ayrton was its hono- 
rary musical and literary critic from 181 3 to a6 ; 
and he wrote the reviews of the Ancient Concerts 
and Philharmonic Society in the 'Examiner' 
from 1837 to 1^51, also gratuitously. He was 
a Fellow of the Koyal and Antiquarian Societies, 
and an original member of the Athenaeum Club. 
He was one of the promoters and members of the 
Philharnionic Society at its foundation in 181 3, 
and subsequently a director* More than once he 
held the important poet of musical director of the 
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King*8 llieatre, and in that capacity had the 
merit of first introducing Mozart's 'Don Gio- 
vanni* to an English audience in 181 7, and 
afterwards others of Mozart's operas. According 
to a writer of the period he twice, if not often^, 
regenerated that theatre, when its credit was 
weakened by repeated fiulures. In 1823 he 
oonmienced, in conjunction with Mr. Clowes 
the printer, the publication of the 'Harmoni- 
con,* a monthly musical periodical, which was 
continued for eleven years. Independently of 
the valuable essays, biography, and criticism in 
this work, it contains a choice selection of vocal 
and instrumental music. The writing of this 
journal and its criticisms upon the art were 
much in advance of anything that had previously 
appeared in England. TUs was followed in 
1834 ^y ^^ 'Musical Library,* a collection of 
vocal and instrumental music, consisting of songs, 
duets, glees, and madrigals, and a selection of 
pianoforte pieces and adaptations for that in- 
strument, and extending to eight volumes. A 
supplement containing biographical and critical 
notices, theatrical news, etc., was issued monthly, 
making three extra volumes. He wrote the 
musicfd articles for the 'Penny Cyclopaedia* ; the 
chapters on music in Knight's ' Pictorial History 
of England*; and the musical explanations for 
the 'Pictorial Shakespeare.* His latest work 
was a well-chosen collection of ' Sacred Minstrel- 
sy,* published by J. W. Parker, in two vols. He 
died in 1858. (Imp, Diet, of Biog. ; PrivaU 
8ource$,) [E. F. R.] 

AZOR AND ZEMIRA, or The Maqio 
Rose, in three acts; the EngUsh version of 
Spohr's opera Zemirb und Azob, produced at 
Covent Garden Theatre, April 5th, 1831. 
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BThe name of the seventh degree of the 
natural ncale of C. In French and Italian 
* it is called Si, and in German H (Ha), 
the name B being given to our Bb. The reason 
of this anomalous arrangement is explained in 
the article Accidentals. 

B is an important note in the histcNry of the 
musical scale, since its addition to the hexachord 
of Guide, which contained only six notes, trans- 
formed Uie hexachord at once into the modern 
scale of seven sounds, and obviated the necessity 
for the so-called mutations or changes of name 
which were required whenever the melody passed 
beyond the limits of the six notes forming a 
hexachord (see that word). The date of the 
first recognition of a seventh sound in addition 
to the six already belonging to the hexachord is 
uncertain, but Burmeister, writing in 1599, 
speaks of the ad litional note as nota cuiventitia, 
from which it wo Id appear that it had not then 
come into general use. 

At the time when the necessity for the intro- 
duction of accidentals began to be felt, B was 



the first note which was subjected to alteration, by 
being sung a semitone lower, and as it was con- 
sidered that this change had the efiect of making 
the melody softer and less harsh, the altered B 
(Bb) was called B molU, while the original B re- 
ceived the name of B durum. It should be 
borne in mind that the modem German designa- 
tions B dur and B moU (which answer to our 
B fiat major and B fiat minor) have nothing to 
do with Uie older Latin names, as the melody 
which contained the B molU, and was on that 
account called catUus mollis, wad identical with 
the modem key of F major. 

It is on account of B having been the first 
note to which a fiat was applied that the name 
of the flat in German is B (sdso written Be), and 
that scales having flat signatures are called B- 
Tonarten. 

Bb is the key in which one of the clarinets in 
use in the orchestra is set, and in which horns, 
trumpets, and certain brass instruments belong- 
ing to military bands can be made to play by 
arrangement of their crooks. 
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The letter B. or coZ ^. in ft acore if an abbre- 
viation of Basto, or col Basso, (See alio Aoci- 

DBNTALS, ALPHABJET.) [F. T.] 

BAB AN, Gbaciak, a Spanish composer, musi- 
cal director in the cathedral of Valencia from 
1 550 to 1665. His masses and motets, written 
tur several choirs, are preserved at Valencia. 
A Psalm of his is given by Eslava. 

BABBINI, Matteo, a oelebrated Italian 
tenor, was bam at Bologna, 1754. He was 
intended for the practice of medicine ; but, on 
the death of his parents, took refuge with an 
aunt, the wife of a musician named Cortoni. The 
latter instructed him, and cultivated his voice, 
making him a good musician and first-rate singer. 
His d^bat was so brilliant that he was at once 
engaged for the opera of Frederick the Great. 
After staying a year at Berlin, he went to Russia, 
into the service of Catherine II. In 1 785, he sang 
with success at Vienna ; and in the next season in 
London, with Mara, when he took, though a 
tenor, the first man*s part, there behig no male 
soprano available. As four as method and know- 
ledge went, he was a very fine singer, but he did 
not please the English cogitoscenti ; his voice was 
produced with effort, and was not stnnig enough 
to have much effect. He sang again, however, 
the next year (1787^ and returning to Italy in 
1789, appeared in Cimarosa's 'Oraa,' and was 
afterwards engaged at Turin. In 179a, the King 
of Prussia recalled him to Berlin, where he dis- 
tinguished himself in the opera of 'Dario.' 
During the next ten years he sang at the prin- 
cipal Theatres of Italy, and appeared in 1 80a, al 
^logna, though then 50 years old, in the * Manlj * 
of Niccolini, and Mayer's 'Misteri Eleusini.* 
He now retired from the stage and settled in his 
native town, where he lived generally esteemed 
and honoured for the noble use he made of his 
riches; and died Sept. ai, 1816. His friend. 
Doctor Pietro Brighenti, published 'Elogio di 
Matteo Babbini,* Bologna, 18 a a. [J. M.] 

BACCUSI, Ippolito, an Italian monk and 
musical composer of the i6th century. Hie dates 
of his birth and death are unknown, but we find 
him Maestro di Cappella at the cathedral of 
Verona in 1590. Scipione Cerreto gives an 
indication of his exact epoch by saying that he 
had composed works previously to 1550. This 
statement F^tis disbelieves, but he does not say 
why. Baocusi was one of the first composers who 
introduced into his accompaniments to church 
music instrumental parts in unison with the 
voice, in order to support the singers. The 
works in which he applied this system are 
printed ; the first is intituled ' Hippolyti Baocusi, 
£ccL Cath. Verons musics magistri, misssb tree, 
tum viv& voce turn omni instrumentorum genere 
cantatu aoconmiodatissimse, cum octo vocibus, 
Anadino, Venice, 1 596.* The other is a volume 
containing the psalms used at vespers, with two 
Magnificats. It has a frontispiece occupied by 
an analogous inscription of even greater lengtli 
and, if possible, of even less elegant latinity. 
Tlie rest of his compositions consist principally 
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of masses, madrigals, mottetti, and p«lma, and 
were published for the most pari during bis 
lifetime by Venetians such as Gardano Vineenti 
and Rampaietti. Isolated pieces of his are found 
in several miscellaneous publications of the period. 
Perhaps the most interesting of these is that 
contributed by him to the volume dedicated by 
fourteen different Italian composers to their great 
contemporary, Palestrina. [K H. P.] 

BACH. Though the name ofBach is fiumiliar to 
all lovers of music, it is not generally known that it 
was borne by a very numerous fiunily of musfaians 
who occupied not merely honourable but promi- 
nent places in the history of their art throu^ a 
period of neariy two hundred years. In this fiumily 
musical talent was as it were bequeathed, and 
it seems almost like a law of nature that the 
scattered rays of the gift should after a hundred 
years finally concentrate in the genius of Johamk 
Sebastiav, whose originality, depth, and foron, 
exhibit a climax such as only a few great i|iiritB 
of any time or ooontry have attained. But from 
this climax the artistic power of the race began 
to diminish, and with the second generation after 
its great representative was entirely extinguished. 
The history of the Bach fiunily is not only a 
guide towtfds a just appreciation of the great- 
ness of Sebastian, but it has an independent 
interest of its own through the eminence of soma 
of its individual members. Bom and bred in th« 
Thiiringen, the heart of Germany, the fkmily for 
the most part remained there throughout two 
centuries ; the sons of Sebastian being the first 
to spread to more distant parts. This stationary 
condition naturally produced a strong fionily 
feeling. According to tradition meetings of all 
the members took place for the purpose of social 
intercourse and musical recreation, and it seems 
that the brothers often married sisters. The 
Bachs always learned from one another, for they 
rarely had means for seeking their education 
elsewhere ; thus the artistic sense and capacity 
of the fiuxily was. as we have said, hereditary, 
and by its undisturbed activity during a whole 
century became an important element in the 
development of Johann Sebastian. To this fimiily 
unity also we may ascribe the moral excellence 
and cultivation of the Bachs. 

FuUy to appreciate the importance of these 
qualities in the development ot the race, we must 
consider that these predecessors of Johann 
Sebastian lived in the miserable time of the 
Thirty Years* War, and in the midst of the 
moral indifferent^ sm and collapse of intellectual 
power which distinguished that unhappy period. 
Yet the house of Bach exhibits an almost unifbnn 
example of moral worth together with a constant 
endeavour after the highest ideals — aualitiea 
which are all the greater because under the 
circimistances of the time they could hardly 
meet with recognition or encouragement. 

In course of time the towns of Amsta<lt, Erfurt, 
and Eisenach became the centres of the family ; 
there we find its most important representatives, 
and an uninterrupted sequence through several 
generations filling the same office; so that, for 
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instance, in Erfurt the town musicians were 
known m 'the Baoht,* even though there had 
ceased to be any Bach among them. Another 
proof of the strong &milj feeling (and a valaable 
■ouroe of information) is the genealogy of the 
Bach fiunily, begun by the great Sebastian him- 
self, but chiefly composed by his son Cari Philip 
£manuel. It contains fifty-three nude members 
of the femily, and gives the origin and dates of 
birth and death of each, and the most important 
•vents in their lives. This genealogical table 
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soon became circulated amongst th^ family, and 
a copy of it in EmanueVs handwriting is to 
be found in the Royal Library at Berlin. For an 
account of the Bach-literature see the article on 

JOHANN SiBABTIAN. 

The following table exhibits the chief members 
of this remarkable &mily, and contains all those 
whose lives are touched on below. The sanie 
numeral is affixed to eaoh in both genealogy and 
biography. 



1. Hans Bach. 

at Wechmar about 1561. 

2. Yeit Bach, f 1619. 



. Spu 



S. Hans B. 'd. Spielmann.' 1 1626. 



4. Johannes, ErAert, 
1004-73. 



+ 



6. Job. Christoph ; Erfnrt and Amstadt^ 
1613-1661. 



B. Heinrich, AmHadi, 
161&-1692. 



IS. Joh. 
Christian, 

16M-17S& 



12. Joh. 
Aegidius, 

16*5-1717. 



I 

7. Georg 
ChriHtoph, 

16ii-1697. 



8. Joh. 
Christoph. 



9. Jo\i. 
Ambrosius, 
BUenaeh, 
1645-96. 



16. Joh! 
Bemhard, 
SUenaeh, 
1676-1749. 

18. Joh. Ernst. 
Eisenach, 



14. Job. 

Christoph. 
Erfurt, 
16*?5-1717. 



10. Joh. 
Christoph, 
Ohrdryff, 
1671-1721. 



11. Joh. = 
Sebastian, 
1685-1760. 



». Wilh. 
Friedetnann, 
1710-64. 



23. C. i»hil. 
Emanuel, 
1714-68. 



19. Joh. 
Michael, 
Erfurt, 
164»-94. 

I 
20. Maria 
Barlmra. 
1664-1720. 



16. Joh. 
Christoph, 

Eiienach, 
1643-1703. 

17. Joh. 
Nicola us, 

Jena, 
1669-1763. 



22. Joh. Christoph 
Friedrich, 
17:ja-1795. 

84.WUheIm,ATMn, 
1756-1846. 



21. Joh. ckristian 
1785-82. 



The earliest notices go back to the beginning 
of the 1 6th century, and mention four distinct 
branches, of which the last only is of general 
interest^ because it is that firom which Johann 
Sebastian is descended. This, the actual musical 
branch, lived in Wechmar, a small place near 
Gotha. BU.NS Bach [i], the eldest of the 
Bachs, is mentioned as a Gemeinde-Vormund- 
achaftsglied there in 1 56 1 . Then comes Vkit [2], 
posidbly the son of the former, bom between 
1550 and 60, and generally considered the pro- 
genitor of the race. He is said to have been 
A baker, and to have moved into Hungary with 
many other Evangelicals for protection from 
persecution. But under the Emperor Rudolf II 
the Catholic reaction gave the Jesuits the upper 
hand, and this caused Veit to return home and 
settle at Wechmar as a baker and miller. The 
geuealogy states that he loved and practised 
music; his chief delight was in a 'Cythringen' 
'(probably a zither), upon which he used to play 
while his mill was at work. He died in 1619. 
Bat the real musical ancestor of the family was 
^AifS [3], the son of Veit, bom somewhere 
about 1580, and mentioned as ' the player* — Ibat 
is to say, a professional musician. He was also 
a carpet-weaver, and is said to have been of 
a cheerful temperament, full of wit and fim. 
These characteristios are alluded to in a portrait 
formerly in the possession of Emanuel, in which 
he was represented as playing the violin with a 



bell on his shoulder, while below is a shield with 
a fool's cap. His profession took him all over 
the Thiiringen, and be was well known and 
beloved everywhere. He died 1626, in the year 
of the first great plague. Of Hans's many 
children three sons deserve mention : — 

Johannes Bach [4], born 1604, apprenticed 
at Suhi to the * Stadt-pfeifer,* became organist at 
Sohweinfurt, and perhaps also temporarily at 
Suhl. After an unsettlea life amidst the turmoil 
of the Thirty Yesrs' War, he settled at Erfurt in 
1635 as director of the ' Baths-Musikanten,' and 
in 1647 became organist in the church there, 
thus representing both sacred and secular music. 
He was the fore&ther of the Bachs of Erfurt, 
and died there in 1673. ^^ ^^^ ^^^^ Johann 
Christian and Johann .^gidius. (See below, 
Nos. 12 and 13.) 

HfliNRiCH [5], bom 161 5. As a boy showed 
a remarkable taste for organ-playing ; to satisfy 
which he would go off on Sundays to some 
neighbouring town to hear the organ, there being 
none at Wechmar. He received his musical 
education from his &ther and his elder brother 
Johann, probably during his residence at Sohwein- 
furt and Suhl. and followed his father to Erfurt. 
In 1641 he became organist at Amstadt, where 
he died in 1692, having filled his post for more 
than half a century. With him logins the line 
of Amstadt Bachs. Besides his father^s gre^t 
musical gifts he inherited his cheerful disposition. 
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which, coupled with great piety and goodness, 
enabled him to overcome the disastrous effects oif 
the war, and so to educate his children, all of 
them more or less gifted, as to enable them to fill 
honourable places in the history of music. For 
the life of Heinrich we have complete material 
in his funeral sermon by Gottfried Olearius ( Am- 
stadt, 169a). In his sons, Johank Chbistoph 
and JoHANN MiCfHAEL (see those names, Nos. 16 
and 19) the artistic importance of the elder 
Bachs before Johann SebiAstian reaches its cli- 
max. In Ritters 'Orgelfreund,' vol. vi. No. 14. 
there is an organ piece on the chorale 'Christ 
lag in Todesbanden,* which is ascribed to Hein- 
rich Bach ; of his other compositions nothing is 
known. 

Chbistoph [6], the second son, bom 161 3, we 
mention last because he is the grandfather of 
Johann Sebastian. After a temporary post at 
the court of Weimar, and a stay at Prettin in 
Saxony, he settled at Erfurt in 1642, as member 
of the • Raths-Musik * ; moved from thence to 
Amstadt 1653-4, and died there in 1661 as 
* Stadt-Musikus' and • Hof-Musikus* to the 
Count of Schwarzburg. Unlike his brother Hein- 
rich he occupied himself exclusively with the 
town music — the * Kunat-Pfeiferthum.' Further 
details of his life are wanting. His sons 
were — 

Georo Chbistoph [7"), bom 164a at Erfurt, 
first school-teacher, then cantor at Themar 
near Meitiingcn, 1668 ; twenty years afterwards 
removed to Schweinfurt in tiie same capacity, 
and died there. None of his compositions are 
known to exUi. 

Johann Christoph [8], and his twin brother 
Johann Ambrosius [9], bom 1645 at Erfurt, 
were so much alike in appearance and char- 
acter that they were regarded as curiosities. 
After the early death of the father, who taught 
them the violin, and after they had completed 
their years of study and travel, Johann Christoph 
came to Amstadt as Hof-Musikus to the Count 
of Schwarzbur/. Disputes with the Stadt- 
Musikus cau.sed the dismissal of all the court 
musicians, includ'ng Christoph, but he was after 
wards re,>tored to liis post. He devoted himself 
to the church music, which had been much 
neglected, helped his old uncle Heinrich in his 
official work with the utmost disinterestedness, 
and died 1693. With his sons the musical 
activity of this branch of the fiimily ceased. 
Ambrosius was more important. He remained 
with his brother till 1667, when he entered the 
association of the Erfurt * Kaths-Musikanten.* 
We have already mentioned that he was a 
violinist, but his importance in the history of 
music is due to the fact of his being the father 
of Johann Sebastian. He left Erfurt after a few 
year.^, and in 1671 settled at Eisenach, where he 
died in 1695. Of his numerous children we need 
only mention the two sons : — 

Johann Christoph [id], bom 1761. After 
receiving instruction iix)m the celebrated organ- 
player Pachelbel in Erfurt, he became organist 
at Ohrdruff, and died in 1721. Further details 
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about him will be found in the biography of his 
younger brother, the great Johami Sebastian. 
(See the article on him.) 

Having thus sketched the general course of 
the &mily, we will take its various members 
in alphabetical order, reserving Johann Sebastian 
for the crown of all. 

Johann iEcroios [la], younger son of the 
old Johannes of Erfurt, born 1645, was a member 
of the society directed by his £vther, became 
organist in St. Michaers Church, and in 168 a 
succeeded his brother Johann Christian [13I, 
as 'RathsMusik director.* He died at Erfurt 
in 1 71 7. Of his numerous chiKlren only two 
sons survived him— Johann Christoph [14], 
bom 1685, who succeeded to the post of his 
Either — and 

Johann Bebnhabd [15], bom 1676, He wns 
organist first at the Kaufinann's Church in £r^ 
furt, then at Magdeburg, and finally at Eisenach, 
where, in 1703, he succeeded the older and more 
£unous Johann Chbistoph [16]. These appoint- 
ments, especially the last, give a favourable ide» 
of his ability as an organist and composer. Of 
his compositionB there still exist preludes on 
chorales, as well as pieces for klavier and suites 
for orchestra (or * overtures after the manner of 
Telemann,* as they were called). The former 
were in the collections of Walther, the lexico- 
jn^pher, which are partly preserved in the Berlin 
library, and the latter amongst the remains of 
Sebastian, copied by himself. Johann Bemhard 
died in 1 749. 

Another Johann Bebnhabd, son of Se- 
bastian's brother Christoph [10], was bom in 
1700, succeeded his &ther as organist at Ohr- 
druff, and died in 174a. 

Johann Chbistian [13], eldest son of Johann 
of Erfurt, born 1640, was at fii-st a member of 
his fathers musical society; then removed to 
Eisenach, his younger brother ^gidius taking 
his place. Christian was the first of the family 
to go to Eisenach, but in 1668 we find him 
again at Erfurt ; he succeeded his father in the 
direction of the musical society, and died in 
1683. He was succeeded by his younger brother 
.^gidius. One son, Johann Christoph (1673- 
1727) is mentioned as org mist at Gehren (near 
Amstadt), where he succeeded the famous 
Michael (see that name, p. 11 1). He had 
studied theolo^, but was of a quarrelsome 
haughty disposition, and had many conflicts with 
his superiors. 

Johann Chbistoph [16], the most fiunons 
of this oft-recurring name, and also the most 
f imous of the older generations, was the son of 
the old Heinbich [5], of Amstadt, and was 
born in 1643. He was a highly gifted musician, 
and through his own merits alone, independent 
of his illustrious nephew, occupies a very pro- 
minent place in musical history. His life was ex- 
tremely simple. He was educated by his father, 
and at twenty-three became organist to the 
churches at Eisenach. Later he also became 
court-organist there, and died in 1 703. Of his 
four sons we may mention Johann Nicolaub 
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[17], 1669-1753. (Seeliiaiiame, p. 113.) Chrw- 
toph*B moral excellence, bis oonstant striving 
after the highest ideals, his indostry, and his tech- 
nical proficiency, give him the most prominent 
place amongst the elder branch of the family. 
He was not only, as the old autliorities tell us, one 
of the finest oriran-players and greatest contra- 
puntists of his day, but he was altogether one of 
the most important artists and composers of the 
whole 17th century. He was regarded with 
undisputed consideration by the fiunily, and 
both Johann Sebastian and his son Emanuel 
had the greatest respect for him. In spite of 
this, his importance during his life-time was not 
more widely recognised, and after his death he 
was but too soon forgotten; but this may be 
explained by the overpowering fiune of his great 
nephew, by the quiet, reserved, simple nature 
of the man, who lived only for his art and his 
family, and lastly by the nature of his compo- 
sitions. His few remaining works prove him 
to have been of a thoroughly independent and 
orif^inal nature, which, though afiected by the 
influences of the time, was so in its own in- 
dividual way. Having no sympathy with the 
prevalent Italian style, he endeavoured to carry 
on the art in his own way, and therefore to 
a certain degree stood aloof firom his contem- 
poraries. The leading feature in the develop- 
ment of the 17th century is the rise of in- 
strumental music, — the struggle of the modem 
scales with the old ecclesiastical modes, the 
development of homophony with its melodious 
character, and its richness of harmony, in contra- 
distinction to the old strict polyphony. These 
chief points in the general tendency of the time 
are not wanting in Johann Chriittoph. His 
cultivated sense of form enabled him to give his 
compositions that firm and compact structure 
which was a result of the new principles, while 
his natural musical feeling supplied due ex- 
pression. His most important compositions are 
his vocal works, especially his motets ; the few 
that exist only increase our re^rret at the loss of 
further proofs of his great ability. One of his 
best works was a kind of oratorio, for double 
chorus and orchestra, called 'The Combat of 
Michael and the Devil* (Rev. xii. 7-1 a) ; Johann 
Sebastian valued it very highly, and had it 
performed at Leipsic, as did Emanuel after him 
at Hamburg. Eight of his motets are given in 
the 'Musica Sacra' (of the Berlin 'Domchor') 
by Neidhart and Hertzberg; and others in a 
collection by Naue (* Neun Motette . . von 
Johann Christoph und Johann Michael Bach/ 
Leipzig, Hofuieister). The best-known of them 
is *Ich lasse dich nicht,* familiar in England 
under the title of 'I wrestle and pray,' for a 
long time attributed to Johann Sebastian himself, 
and in fact so published by Schicht in his six 
motets. His few remaining instrumental works — 
arrangements of chorales, and variations for 
klavier — are less important, owing perhaps to 
the absence of Italian influence, and were soon 
forgotten. Gerber was in possession of a MS. 
volume of organ-music Originally belonging to 
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the Bach family, containing eight pieces by 
Johann Christoph ; this invaluable book comprised 
works by all the celebrated organ-masters from. 
1680 to 1730, but has unfortunately been lost 
through the carelessness of Grerber*s legatees. 

Johann Ernst [18], the son of Johann 
Bebnhabd, of Eisenach, bom 1722-77, studied 
law at the Leipsic University, and established 
himself as a lawyer at Eisenach. He was also 
so clever a musician as to be of great use to his 
father in his profession. He was at first appointed 
his assistant in 1748, and afterwards succeeded 
him ; he also became Capellmeister at the court 
of Weimar, but kept up his house at Eisenach. 
Some of his vocal pieces are preserved, and 
show Uiat he was superior to his time as a com- 
poser of sacred music, which was then rapidly 
declining. One or two of bis compositions for 
klavier are to be found in Pauer's 'Aite Meister/ 
series 2, bk. 3. 

Johann Michael [19], younger son of old 
Heinrich, and brother of Johann Christoph of 
Eisenach, bom in 1648. He, like his brother, was 
educated by his &ther, whom he afterwards 
supported and helped in his professional duties. 
In 1673 he was appointed or^^anist at Gehren 
near Amstadt, where he died in 1694, in the 
prime of life. He had six children, a boy who 
died early, and five dauflfhters, the youngest of 
whom, Maria Barbara [20], became the first wife 
of Johann Sebastian, and died 1720. Johann 
Michael had the same nature .and character as 
his brother, the same simple pious mind and 
constant lofty aims. In depth of intention, 
flow of ideas, he vied with his brother, but the 
latter surpassed him in feeling for form. His 
invention is remarkable, but form is always his 
difficulty ; in him we feel the want of certainty 
so characteristic of that time, which resulted 
from the constant seeking after new forms ; and 
the defect is equally evident in his stiff counter- 
point. We may however assume that with his 
great gifts Michael would have developed more 
in this direction but for his early death. The 
decline of the polyphonic style is especially felt 
in his motets, because he failed to build up 
his movements in the definite forms demanded 
by the new homophonic style. In instrumontal 
music he seems to have been more important, 
perhaps because he was more acceasible to the 
influence of Italy than his brother. Walther 
says that he wrote 'starke,* that is to say 're- 
markable' sonatas, and his pieces were certainly 
longer esteemed than those of Johann Christoph. 
In the organ-book already mentioned there were 
no less than seventy- two fugued and figured 
chorale-preludes of his, showing how much those 
of his compositions were then valued. Of his 
vocal works, motets, arias, and church pieces 
with instramental accompaniments, forerunners 
of Johann Sebastian's cantatas, some are still 
preserved, and give a highly favourable opinion 
of MicbaeVs capacities. In the depth and force 
of his expression his relationship with Sebastian 
is clearly felt. (See the above-mentioned col- 
lections of Naue and Neidhardt). Michad 
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Bach abo employed himself in making inBtm- 
ments. 

There ia a younger Johann Michael, bom in 
1754 or 1755. whoee connection with the fiunily 
is not quite clear; he was perhaps descended 
from the branch which letUed at Schweinfurt. 
He became Cantor at Tonna, and also trarelled 
to Holland, England, and even to America. On 
returning to Grermany he studied at Gottingen, 
And then established himself as a lawyer at 
Gustrow, in Mecklenburg. In 1 780 he published 
a book or pamphlet called ' Kui-ze und systema- 
tische Anleitung zum Generalbass,* etc. 

Johann Nicolaus [17], a son of the cele- 
brated Johann Christoph, bom 1669, became 
organist of the town and muTersity <^Qrch at 
Jena, and died there 1753. For a long time he 
was in the position of senior to the whole family ; 
but none of his sons lived, and thus his branch 
died out with him. He was known as a composer 
of ' suites,' and a mass by him in his own hand- 
writing exists, giving a favourable impression of 
his talents in vocal composition. There is also a 
oomio operetta by him called ' Der Jenaiache 
>Vein- und Bier-Rufer' (The wine and beer crier 
of Jena), a scene from Jena college life. He 
acquired great reputati<Mi in the manu fa cture of 
instruments. Incited, and perhaps even directed, 
by his uncle Johann Michael, he made many 
improvements in the construction of pianos, but 
his efforts were chiefly directed towards estab- 
lishing equal temperament in the tuning of organs 
and pianos, an idea which at that time met with 
universal opposition. 

Johann Chbistian [ai], known as the Milanese 
or English Bach, eleventh son of Johann Se- 
bastian, and youngest of those who survived 
their father, was bom at Leipsio in 1735. Next 
to his brother Emanuel he is probably the beet 
known amongst the sons of Sebastian, and the 
only one who broke through family traditions 
by travelling and adopting modern fashions 
m composition. His talent was certainly very 
remarkable, but his character and tempera- 
ment forced him into directions very different 
from those of his ancient and honounible 
fiunily. He was only fdurteen when his father 
died^ and he then went to live with his brother 
Emanuel in Berlin, where he studied pianoforte- 
playing and composition. A certain gaiety of 
«iieposition, possibly increased by his acquaintance 
wiUi Italian singers, led him to Milan, where 
ia 1754 he became organist of the cathedral. 
He wrote a great deal of vocal music in the 
pleasant and somewhat superficial manner of the 
Neapolitans then in vog^ie, which was in great 
fisvourwith singers and amateurs. Inclination and 
talent made him turn to opera, and as he wished 
to devote himself to it entirely, but considered it 
hMxUy consistent with his position as cathedral 
etganist, he left Milan in 1759, after marrying 
the Italian prima donna Ceecilia Grassi, and 
accepted an appointment as Director of Concerts 
in London, where he remained till Ids death in 
17S2. He was clever, intelligent, and genial, 
but in spite of his easy circumstances he died 
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much in debt. The elegance and brilliancy of 
his pianoforte compositions made him thefisveurite 
of all amateur pianoforte-players^ and did much 
towards the general diffusion ot the taste for 
pianoforte-playing. But his greatest triumphs 
were won by his operas ; the first was * Oiiooe, 
oflsia Diana vendicata,* 1763, and this waa 
followed by many others. Some of his sacred 
works, however, seem more important, such as 
Masses, Psalms, and a Te Deum, where we find 
such echoes of the hereditary mudoal spirit of the 
fiunUy as prove that ChristiaB waa still a member 
of the race. Bumey kept up an intimate in- 
tercourse with him for many years, and gives h 
detafled account of him in his 'History of Music,* 
vol. ir. 

JoHAHir Chbistoph Frtsdeiok fa 2], calle^l 
the Biickeborg Bach, ninth son of Sebastian, 
bom at Leipdc in 173a. He at first studied 
jurispmdence at Leipsie, but trae to fiunily 
tradition soon forsook the law, and under the 
direction of his fiither and elder brother became 
a thorough musician. He finally entered the 
service of Count Sohamnburg as Capellmeister 
at Bdckeburg, where he remained till hia death 
in 1795, leaving bdiind him the reputation of 
an upright, modest, amiable man. As a composer 
he was industrious iu all branches, especially in 
oratorios and passion music, and occasionally ia 
opera. Thou^ not attaining the eminence of 
his brothers, his compositions do no discredit to 
th« family. In style he approaches nearest to 
his brother EmanueL He left one son* WnJUUM 
Frikdbich. (See that name.) 

Welhblm Fbikdbmanv [23], called the Halle 
Badi, eldest of Johann Sebastian s sons, bom 
at Weimar in 1710. In the opinion of all his 
acquaintances he was not only the most gifted 
of the brothers* but altogether an unusually able 
man, a genius on wh<Mn the father built great 
hopes, and to whom the brothers looked for 
replacing him. Unhappily he entirely departed 
from the respectable and hcmourable ways of the 
Bachs. An obstinate character and utter mor.il 
recklessness prevented him from attaining the 
eminence which his youth seemed to promise, 
and his lifo exhibits Uie melancholy qtectacle of 
a ruined genius. He was educated chiefly by 
his father, who fully appreciated his remark- 
able abilities, and devoted special care to it; 
he also received instruction on the violin firom 
Graun. He attended tlie ' Thomas Schule,* 
and afterwards the university at Leipsic, and 
distinguished hims^ greatly in maUiematics. 
In 1733 he became organist at the ohureh of 
St. Sophia at Dresden, and in 1747 music- 
director and organist of St. Mary's at Halle. 
He held this office till 1767, when he waa 
obliged to give it up, his way of life beooming 
more and more disorderly and dissolute, and 
making him careless and irregular in his duties. 
He then lived without reg^dar occupation at 
Brunswick and Grottingen, and aleo at Berlin, 
where Forkel, his faUier's biographer, looked 
after him with the greatest devotion ; lie 
occasionally gave conoerts on the piano or oigan. 
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or wandered about with travelling mnsicians, 
but always sinking deeper and deeper. Quite 
at the last he received an appointment as Capell- 
m^ster at Hessen-Darmstadt, but he never took 
the post, and died at Berlin in 1784 in a state 
of great degradation and want. He was the 
greatest organ-player of his time, a thorough 
master of the theory of music, in which his 
remarkable mathematical knowledge was of great 
service to him, a master of fugue, and a £euiious 
improviser. Very few of his compositions have 
been published ; he only wrote them down when 
necessity forced him to. This shows with what 
facility he could compose, but also how indifferent 
a matter it was to him. The royal library at 
Berlin possesses a good many of his writings, 
and some have been printed in the different 
collections of old pianoforte music. Two noble 
fantasias were introduced by Madame Arabella 
Goddard at the Monday Popular Concerts, and 
have been published in London. 

WiLHELH FRIEDBICH £rN8T [24], SOU of 

the Buckeburg Bach, and the last grandson 
of Sebastian. Bom at Biickeburg in 1759, 
he was educated under his father's care until 
able to perform in public ; he then accepted an 
invitation from his uncle Christian in London. 
There he remained some years, much sought 
after and respected as a pianoforte teacher. 
On his iincle's death he returned to Germany 
and settled at Minden. On the accession of 
Eling Frederic William II of Prussia he wrote 
a *HuldigungB cantata,* and was rewarded by 
being called to Berlin in 1790 as 'cembalist* 
to tibe Queen, with the title of Capellmeister. 
This post he retained under Queen Louise, wife 
of Frederic William III, and after her death 
retired into private life. He was the teacher 
of the royal diildren, as he had been of Frederic 
William HI and his brothers. He lived in com- 
plete retirement till 1845. As the sole and last 
representative of the fsmiily, he assisted, with his 
wife and two daughters, at the inauguration of 
the monument erected to the memory of Johann 
Sebastian in front of the 'Thomas Schule' at 
Leipsic in 1843 through the efforts and instigation 
of Mendelssohn. With him the descendaints of 
Johann Sebastian Bach became extinct. He 
was a good pianoforte and violin player, but 
his modesty prevented him from often appearing, 
and although he wrote much, in many styles, 
very little of his music is published. 

Cabl Philipp Emanuel [25], third son of 
Sebastian, often styled the Berlin or Hamburg 
Bach, bom at Wemiar March 14, 1714. His 
general precocity, quickness, and openness to im- 
pressions, induced his father to bring him up 
to the study of phUosophy. With this view he 
went to the Thomas School and afterwards to 
the universities of Leipsic and Frankfort-onthe- 
Oder, where he entez^ on the study of law. 
But the thorough grounding in music which, as 
a matter of course, he had received from his 
father, and the natural influences of so musical 
a house, bad virtually decided his future. When 
he entered at Frankfort he was already not only 
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a fine player but a thorough musician. While 
there he conducted a singing society, which gave 
him opportunities of composing, and at length 
he finally relinquished law for music, in 1737 
went to Berlin, and in 1746 obtained the ap- 
pointment of Kammer-musiker and cembalist at 
the Court, with the special duty of accompany- 
ing Frederic the Great s flute solos at the private 
concerts. The Seven Years War (1757) how- 
ever put an end to this pleasant position. Bach 
migrated to Hamburg and took the direction of 
the music in one of the churches there. In 1 767 
he succeeded Telemann, and this poet he held till 
his death, Sept. or Dec. 14, 1788. As composer, 
director, teacher, and critic, his influence was very 
great, and he was beloved and respected both by 
his brother professionals and by the whole town. 
His goodness, pleasant manners, literary culture, 
and great activity in music, aU combined to place 
him at the head of his father*s sons and scholars. 
But when we remember that for a Bach his 
musical gifts were by no means extraordinary — 
far below those of Friedemann, for example — ^it 
is plain that he stands so high because he is 
recognised historically as one of the most re- 
markable figures in the transition period between 
J. S. Bach and Haydn. In such periods a man 
is eminent and influential more from his general 
cultivation than from proficiency in any special 
branch. At the particular time at which E. 
Bach lived there were no great men. The 
gigantic days of Handel and Bach were exchanged 
for a time of peruke and powder, when the 
highest ideal was neatness, smoothness, and 
elegance. Depth, force, originality, were gone, 
and 'taste* was the most important word in 
all things. But taste has to do with externals, 
and therefore lays au undue stress on outward 
form in art, and this was the direction taken 
by the musical works which acted as important 
precursors of the so-called classical period. No- 
where does the tendency to formal construction 
show itself so strongly as in the works of 
Emanuel Bach, and he is therefore to be regarded 
as the immediate precursor of Haydn. No doubt 
he is affected and restricted by the tendencies 
of the time, but he had the power of bringing 
them together and throwing them into artistic 
form, and therefore his works are of greater im- 
portance than those of any of his contemporaries. 
To form a right judgment of him as a composer 
he must be regarded apart from his father, and 
solely from the point of view of his own time ; 
and when so judged it is impossible to deny that 
he surpassed most of his contemporaries, and is 
of paramount importance as a connecting link 
between the periods of Handel and Bach on the 
one hand and Haydn and Mozart on the other. 
His music is wanting in depth and earnestness, 
but it is always chc^ul, lughly finished, often 
full of intelligence and charm ; and in regard to 
form, where his relation to Haydn — a man far 
more gifted than himself — is most evident, we 
find him in possession of all those germs which 
in Haydn's hands sprang into such luxuriant 
growth — the homopnonic thematic movement. 
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the cydical sonata-fomiy and new treatment o£ 
the orchestra. 

His oompositionB in all departments are ex- 
traordinarily numerous ; a complete list of ihem 
will be found in Gerber. Historically his in- 
strumental compositions are the most valuable, 
because the development of the larger forms of 
instrumental music is the great characteristic 
of modem times. His vocal music, chiefly for 
the church, is for the most part flat and mo- 
notonous, a quality perhaps partly due to the 
dry and unenthusiastic rationalism of that day. 
Most important of all are his numerous com- 
positions for the clavier — a i o Solo pieces ; 5 a Con- 
certos with orchestral accompaniments ; Sonatas, 
Trios, etc. — ^in whidi he has exhibited and de- 
veloped his &ther*s principles of technique. Many 
of these pieces have been republished in the 
various collections of ancient music; and his 
principal work 'Sonaten, nebst Rondos und 
fineien Phantasien, fur Kenner und Liebhaber' 
(6 parts, 1779-87), was republished a few years 
since by Baumgart. Of his orchestral works, 
18 in number, several have been recently re- 
issued by Breitkopf & Hartel, and have excited 
so much interest as to procure them a place in 
the programmes of Orchestral Concerts. Bach's 
vocal works comprise — 2 Oratorios, ' Die Israeliten 
in der Wtiste! and 'Die Aufarstehimg und Him- 
melfahrt Jesu*; a celebrated 'Heilig* (Sanctus) 
for a Choirs; 'Melodien' to Gellert's sacred 
songs ; a a Passions ; sacred Cantatas ; Singspiele ; 
secular songs, etc., etc. That he was not with- 
out ability in literature is shown by his great 
work ' Versuch ttber die wahre Art das Clavier zu 
spielen' (a parts, 1780) with examples and 18 
specimen pieces. This book deserves notice as 
the first methodical treatise on clavier-playing; 
but it is more important still as containing the 
foundation of those principles which were first 
laid down by the great Jolm Sebastian, and were 
afterwards developed by Clementi. Cramer, Field, 
and Hummel, into the pianoforte-playing of the 
present day. Bach lays special stress on refine- 
ment and taste in execution, in connection with 
which he gives detailed rules for the execution 
of the ornaments or ' Manieren* then considered 
so indispensable, and in this respect, as the most 
complete and authentic authority, his work will 
always possess considerable value. It has recently 
been re-edited (1857) by ScheUing. [A. M.] 

BACH, JoHANN Sbbastiah — *to whom,' in 
Schumann's words, 'music owes almost as great a 
debt as a religion owes to its founder' — youngest 
son of Ambrosius Bach, was bom at Eisenach 
March ai, 1685. His life, like that of most of 
his family, was simple and uneventful. His 
father began by teaching him the violin, and the 
old-established family traditions and the musical 
importance of Eisenach, where the fieunous Jo- 
hann Christoph was still actively at work, no 
doubt assisted his early development. In his 
tenth year the parents both died, and Sebastian 
was left an orphan. He then went to live with 
his elder brother, Johann Christoph, at that time 
oi^ganist at Ohrdruff, and under his direction 
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began the clavier, at the same time carrying oa 
his education at the Ohrdmff 'Lyceum.' The 
remarkable genius of the boy hegui at once to 
show itsell He could soon play all his lessons by 
heart, and aspired to more advanced music. This 
impulse his brother it seems did not encourage. 
We are told that he possessed a MS. volume con- 
taining pieces by Frohberger, Pachelbel, Kerl, 
Buxtehude, and other celebrated composers of the 
day. This book became an object of longing to 
the young Sebastian, but was strictly withheld 
from him by his brother. Determined neverthe- 
less to gain possession of the volume, the boy 
managed with his little hands to get it through 
the latticed door of the cupboard in which it waa 
kept, and at night secretly copied the whole of it 
by moonlight, a work which occupied him six. 
months. When the stem brother as last dis- 
covered the trick, he was aruel enough to take 
away from the boy his hardly-earned woA. 

At the age of fifteen (i 700) Johann Sebastiaii. 
entered the ' Michaelis* school at Luneburg ; 
his beautiful soprano voice at once (urocured 
him a place among the ' Mettensohdler,' who 
took part in the church music, and in return, 
had their schooling free. Though this gave him 
an opportunity of becoming acquainted with vocal 
music, instrumental music, especially organ and 
manoforte playing, was always his chief study. 
Bohm, the organist of St. John's at LUneburg, 
no doubt had an inspiring efiect upon him, but> 
the vicinity of Hamburg offered a still greater 
attraction in- the person of the famous old Dutcb^ 
organist Rrinkbn. In his holidays Bach made 
many expeditions to Hamburg on foot to hear 
this great player. Another powerfU incentive to 
his development was the ducal 'Hof-kapelle' at- 
Celle, which, being in a great measure composed 
of Frenchmen, chiefly occupied itself with fVench 
instrumental music, and thus Bach had many 
opportunities of becoming acquainted with a 
branch of chamber and concert music, at that 
time of great importance. After remaining 
three years at Luneburg he became for a time 
'Hofinusikus' at Weimar in the band of Prinoe 
Johann Ernst, brother of the reigning duke, 
and in 1703 was made organist at Arnstadt in 
the 'new church.' Here he laboured witk- 
restless eagerness and energy at his own de- 
velopment in both techniqiie and theory, and 
very possibly neglected the training of the church 
choir. In 1705 he obtained a month's leave to 
visit Liibeck in order to make acquaintance with 
the organist Buxtehude and hear his fSunous 
evening performances on the organ during Ad- 
vent. He seems to have considered his stay 
there of so much importance that he prolonged 
it for three months. This liberty, and his habit 
in accompanying the services of indulging his 
fancy to the disturbance of the congregation, 
drew upon him the disapprobation of the church 
authorities, but without interfering with his po- 
sition as organist — a fact which proves that the 
performances of the young genius were already 
appreciated. It seems that his reputation as an 
organist was even then so great that he had 
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recdved ftpplicationB from TAriottB qnatten. In 
1707 he went to MiiMiaiiBen in the ThfUingen, 
and in the following year to Weimar a« court- 
organist. From this time we may consider his 
studies to have been completed ; at Weimar his 
fitme as the first organist of his tin^ reached its 
climax, and there also his chief organ composi- 
tions were written, — productions unsurpassed 
and unsurpassable. In 1714, when twenty -nine 
years of age. Bach was appointed 'Hof-Concert- 
meister/ and his sphere of activity became 
considerably enlarged. An interestmg event 
took place at this time. Bach used to make 
yearly tours for the purpose of giving perform- 
ances on the organ and clavier. On his arrival 
at Dresden in the autumn of 171 7 he found 
there a French player of great reputation named 
Marchand, whose performances completely carried 
away his hearer^ though he had mode many 
enemies by his arrogance and intolerance of 
competition. Bach was induced to send a written 
chaUenge to the Frenchman for a regular musical 
contest, ofRering to solve any problem which 
his opponent should set him, of course on 
condition of being allowed to reciprocate. Mar- 
' chand agreed, in his pride picturing to himself 
a glowing victory; time and place were fixed 
upon, and a numerous and brilliant audience 
assembled. Bach made his appearance — but no 
Marchand : he had taken himself off that very 
morning ; having probaUy found an opportunity 
of hearing his opponent, and no longer feeling 
the courage to measure his strength with him. 

On his return from Dresden in 1 717 Bach was 
M>pointed Kapellmeister at Cothen by Prince 
lipoid of Anhalt-Cothen. This young prince, a 
great lover of music, esteemed Bach so highly that 
he could not bear to be separated from him, and 
even made him accompany him on his journeys. 
Bach*s duties consisted merely in directing tiie 
Prince's chamber-music, as he had nothing to 
do with the church music or oigftn - playing. 
Accordingly this period of his life proved ex- 
traordinarily fertile in the production of instru- 
mental music. A journey to Hamburg in. 1721 
brought him again in contact with the aged 
Beinken ; on this occasion he was a candidate 
for the post of organist at the ' Jacobi Kirche,' 
where he was attracted by the splendid organ. 
In spite of his great fame,^ and notwithstanding 
his having again excited the most uiraiixed 
admiration by his organ-playing in BEamburg, 
he fiuled to obtain the post; an unknown and 
insignificant young man being preferred to him, — 
possibly because he offered to pay 4000 marks 
for the office. At length,^ in 1723, Bach was 
appointed cantor at the Thomas-Schule in Leipsic, 
uid organist and director of the musw in the 
two chief churches. Cothen was no field for a 
man of his genius, and the Duke*s love of music 
had considerably cooled since his second marriage. 
He therefore quitted the place for his new poet, 
though retaining sufficient interest in it to write 
a funeral ode (Trauer-Ode) on the death of the 
Duchess in 1727. His position at Leipsic he 
retained till the end of lus life ; there he wrote 
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tar the sttrvioee of the church log great Passions 
tfnd Cantatas, and his High mass in B minor 
(1733)) which exhibit the power of his unique 
genius in its full glory. In 1736 he received the 
honorary appointments of Hof-Compomst to the 
Elector of Saxony, and Kapdllmeister to the 
Duke of Weissenfels. In 1747, when Already 
somewhat advanced in age, he received an in- 
vitation to Berlin to the court of Frederic the 
Great, where his son Emanuel held the post of 
cMnbalist, a fiict which made the king desirous 
of hearing and seeing the great master himself. 
Bach accepted the invitation, was received with 
the utmost respect and kindness by the king (April 
7. 1 747)*, had to try all the Silbermann pianofortes 
and organs at Potsdam, and excited tfae greatest 
wonder by his improvisation on given and self- 
ohosen themes. On his return to Leipsic he 
worked out the theme which the king had given 
him, and dedicated it to him under the title 
of ' Musikalisches Opfer.' He now began to 
suffer from his eyes, and subsequently became 
quite blind. This was possibly caused by 
excessive straining of his sight, not only wi^ 
the enonnous number of his own compositions, 
but also with copying quantities of separate 
parts, and works by other composers, as materials 
for his own studies : besides this he himself en- 
graved more than one of his own pieces on 
copper. On July 28, 1 750, his Hfe was brought 
to an end by a fit of apoplexy. 

Bach was twice married (Oct. 17, 1707, and 
Dec. 3, 1721) ; by his first wife, Maria Barbara, 
the daughter of Michael Bach of Grehren, he had 
seven children. She died at Cothen in 1720, 
during her husband's absence at Karlsbad with 
the Prince. Three only of her children survived 
their father — an unmarried daughter and two 
sons, Wilhelm Friedemann and Philip Emanuel. 
His second wife, Anna Magdalena WUlkens, 
youngest daughter of the Weissenfels Hof-Trom- 
peter, had a musical nature and a fine voice, and 
showed a true appreciation for her husband. She 
helped to encourage a strong artistic and musical 
feeUng in his house, and besides attracting foreign 
artists, exerted a beneficial influenoe on the sons, 
who were one and all musically gifted. This 
marriage produced thirteen more children, nine 
sons, of whom only two survived the father, Jo- 
hann Christoph Friedrich and Johann Christian. 

In Johann Sebastian centres the progressive 
development of the race of Bach, which had been 
advancing for years ; in all the circumstances of 
life he proved himself to be at once the greatest 
and the most typical representative of the family. 
He stood, too, on the top step of the ladder : 
with him the vital forces of the race exhausted 
themselves; and further power of development 
stopped short. 

All the family traits and qualities of the Bachs 
to which we drew attention in the introduction 
to this article, and which were handed on by 
natural disposition as well as education and 
tradition, stand out in Johann Sebastian with 

1 1 owe this <Ut6 to Ur. Oarljle. though he hai omtttod all owoUoq 
of tfa« oocurrsooe in his Life of Frederidc 10.] 
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full decidon and t3rpical cleftmeMi—ft deeply 
religiouB sentiment which, though in many points 
closely approaching to the pietism then de- 
veloping itself yet adhered with a certain naive 
Beverity to the traditional, orthodox, fiEunily 
views; a truly wonderful moral force, which, 
without any show, embraced the problem of life 
in its deepest sense ; and a touching patriarchal 
spirit, wluch was satisfied with humble cir- 
cumstances, rejoiced in the blessing of an 
unusually numerous family, and regiuded the 
fiunily life as the chief raison d*^tre. With and 
above all this there was an artistic striving, 
founded exclusively on ideal views, and direct^ 
with complete self-forgetfulness to ideal aims 
alone. His art and his familv, — those were the 
two poles around which Bach s life moved ; out- 
wardly, simple, modest, insignificant ; inwardly, 
great, rich, and luxurious in growth and pro- 
duction. His activity was extraordinary and 
unceasing. Besides his official duties and his 
actual labour as a composer, which in themselves 
alone are astonishing, he made copies for himself 
of other composers* works, including those of the 
Bach family ; he sometimes engraved on copper, 
and even occupied himself with the manu&cture 
of instruments. He invented an instrument 
between the violoncello and viola, which he 
called viola pomposa, and devised a piano with 
catgut strings which he called lauten-clavicym- 
balum. At the same time he was a model 
paterfamilias, made the musical education of 
his sons his especial and peculiar care, wrote 
educational works for his pupils like the 'Kla- 
vierbuchlein ' for his son Friedemann, and the 
famous 'Kunst der Fuge,' and also trained a 
great number of pupils who afterwards them- 
selves became famous, such as Johann Caspar 
Yogler, Agricola, Altnikol, afterwards his son- 
in-law, Marpurg, Kimberger, and Ludwig 
Krebs. Bachs development points to a steady 
and indefatigable pursuit of a definite and fixed 
aim, guided by his genius alone. He had a 
clear insight into his artistic mission ; developed 
himself out of himself with a perfect unity of 
purpose, holding aloof from external influences 
in the field of art, but rather drawing them to 
himself and so appropriating them through the 
power of his genius as to mould them into a 
complete whole. If in a measure he ran counter 
to the continual encroachments of Italian opera, 
this may be attributed less to his artistic than to 
his moral and religious views. 

Bach's importance for the history of music 
lies in the fact that, starting with instrumental 
music, and adhering to the spirit of it, he 
developed all forms and species of composition 
in an entirely new and independent manner. 
The old vocal style, which was founded ex- 
clusively on polyphony, was exhausted. Bach 
created an entirely new vocal style based on 
instnmiental principles, carried it to the summit 
of perfection, and tnere left it. 

Bach*s masterly counterpoint is generally 
spoken of as the special mark of his genius ; 
and unapproachable as he is in this branch, his 
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real power lies len in the almost meo&ceivable 
facility and dexterity with which he manages 
the complicated network of parts, than in that 
formal conformation of the movements which 
resulted from this manner of writing; in this 
he exhibits a consiBtency, fertility, and feeling 
for organic completeness which are truly in- 
imitable. His melody, his harmony, and his 
periods all seem to be of one mould: an in- 
destructible spirit of severe logic and un- 
alterable conformity to law pervades the whole 
as well as the parts. These formal principles 
are governed, pervaded, and animated from first 
to last by the idea of the musical composition ; 
so that the materials, though in themselves 
void of expression, become imbued with an 
inexhaustible depth of meaning, and produce 
infinite varieties of form. This wonderful unity 
of idea and formal construction gives the stamp 
of the true work of art to Bach s compositions, 
and explains the magical attraction which they 
exert on those who make them their earnest 
study. Besides these less obvious qualities, 
Bach*s importance in the history of music shows 
itself in the immediate influence he exerted in 
various ways towards its greater development. 
He first settled the long dispute between the 
old church modes and the modem harmonic 
system; in his chorales he often makes use of 
the former, but the harmonic principle is pre- 
dominant in his works, just as it still lies at 
the root of modem music. Connected with this 
was the * equal temperament* which Bach re- 
quired for instruments with fixed intonation. 
He put this in practice by always tuning his 
pianos himself, and moreover embodied his 
artistic creed in relation to it in his £unou8 
* Wohltemperirte Klavier,* a collection of pre- 
ludes and fugues in all keys. Bach's influence 
on the technical part of piano-playing must not 
be forgotten. Tlie fingering which was then 
customary, which hardly made any use of the 
thumb, and very seldom of the little finger, was 
inadequate for the performance of his woriu. 
But he stood entirely upon his own ground, and 
formed for himself a new system of fingering, 
the main principle of which was the equal use 
and development of all the fingers, thus lajring 
the foundation of the modem school; on the 
other hand he laid down many rules which, 
though no longer binding, to a certain degree 
reconciled the old and the new schools, and 
gave the whole system a thoroughly personal 
stamp, making it appear, like everything else of 
Bach s, unique. 

Bach wrote unceasingly in every form and 
branch, and the qyantity of his works is enormous. 
A tolorably complete catalogue (by Emanuel Bach 
and A gricola) is given in Mitzler s * M usikalisches 
Bibliothek' (1754), of which the following is a 
summary : — 

I. Vocal WorJcM. Rve sets of Sacred Cantatas 
(Kirchen-Cantaten) for every Sunday and Holy- 
day in the year, besides many single ones, such as 
'Gottes Zeit ist die beste Zeit'; and others for 
special occasions, such as the 'Trauer-ode* on 
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the death of the Electresa of Saxony ; 5 Pas- 
Bions ; the Christmas Oratorio (in 5 parts) ; the 
Grand Mass in B minor, and 4 smaller do. ; 
Motetts ; 2 Magnificats, 5 ^nctus, as also many 
Secular Cantatas, including two comic ones, a 
'Bauem-Catitate' and a ' Coffee-Cantate.* 

2. Instrumental Works. A vast number of 
piano pieces of all kinds — Inventions, in 2 and 3 
parts; Suites (6 small, called 'French Suites,' 
and 6 laige ' English Suites ') ; Preludes and 
Fugues, amongst them the ' Wohltemperirte 
Klavier' in two parts, 48 Preludes and Fugues 
in aU keys; the 'Kunst der Fuge*; Sonatas for 
piano with one or more instruments, amongst 
them the famous 6 Sonatas for Piano and Violm ; 
Solo-sonatas for Violin and for Violoncello ; Solos, 
Trios, etc., for different instnmienfcs in various 
combinations ; Concertos for i to 4 pianos ; Do. 
for violin and other instruments with orchestra ; 
Overtures and Suites for orchestra; lastly an 
endless quantity of organ compositions — Fan- 
tasias, Toccatas, Preludes, Fugues and arrange- 
ments of Chorales. Of this almost inexhaustible 
mass a few only were printed during Bach's life- 
time. These were — tiie ' Klavier -Uebung,* or 
Clavier practice, a collection of pieces for piano 
and organ, in 4 parts (1731-42) ; the Musikal- 
isches Opfer,* dedicated to Frederic the Great, 
and a few organ arrangements of chorales ; and 
shortly after his death the 'Art of Fugue' (1752), 
engraved by Bach himself, and a collection of 
Chorales selected by Emanuel Bach from his 
£fttber*s Cantatas, and published in two volumes 
(1765-69). These were afterwards reprinted in 
a more complete form by Breitkopf & Hartel, and 
in 1843 a 4th edition in score, specially arranged, 
was published in Leipsic by (3. F. Becker.^ The 
great mass of Bach's MSS. however lay untouched 
and unknown for many years ; the vocal works 
seem to have been more especially ignored. The 
time immediately following Bach had no sympathy 
with the depth and individuality of his genius. 
True, his pupils and sons severed him as a con- 
summate and inimitable contrapuntist and a 
masterly composer, and with true instinct set 
themselves to collect and copy all his existing 
works for piano and organ which they could 
procure. But with their generation all real in- 
terest in this mighty genius vanished, and it is 
not too much to say that within forty years after 
Bach's death, his &me, though still unapproach- 
able, had become a mere historic tradition. 
How quickly and how generally this was the 
case is evident from the fact tha^ the works of 
his son Emanuel were esteemed at least as highly 
as his own,^ and that even a man like Adam 
Hiller, one of the most prominent and influential 
musicians of Bach's school, and one of his suc- 
cessors as Cantor at St. Thomas', Leipsic, in his 
' Lebensbeschreibung beriihmter Musikgelehrten 
nnd Tonkunstler ' (Leipsic, 1 784) chiefly admires 
his counterpoint and part-writing, and finds his 
melodies 'peculiar' {sonderbar), 

1 Thb edition contains the Chorale vhkh ckiM the original edition 
of tbe 'Art of Pnsue.' 

2 tiee, for example. Bune]r*s 'Praent State/ etclL S4& 
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It was the revolution produced by the com- 
posers of the classical period succeeding that just 
mentioned which first paved the way back to the 
understanding of Bach; at the end of the iSth 
and beginning of the igih. centuries the music 
publishers b^an to recollect the existence of 
these forgotten works. The ' Wohltemperirte 
Klavier' was published by KoUmann in London ■ 
in 1799, and was soon fcdlowed by tbe firms of 
Nageii at Ziurich, Simrock at Bonn, Kiihnel 
(now Peters) and Breitkopf & H&rtel in Leipsic, 
with a number of piano and organ works. The 
six' unaccompanied motets, for 5 and 8 voices, 
edited by Schicht, were published by Breitkopf 
& Hartel as early as 1802. In 1809 the per- 
formances of Bach's Fugues and Trios by Samuel 
Wesley and Benjamin Jacob on the organ of 
Surrey Chapel, London, (one of the very few 
pedal organs at that time in England,) caused an 
extraordinary sensation, which was followed up 
by the publication of the 48 Preludes and Fugues 
(Birchall, 1809) and the 6 organ trios, all by 
Wesley and Horn. But it was Mendelssohn who 
gave the permanent impetus to the growing 
worship of Bach in Europe by the performance * 
of the Matthew Passion in Berlin, March la, 
1829, exactly one hundred years after its produc- 
tion. A powerful excitement seized the musical 
world ; people began to feel that an infinite 
depth and fulness of originality united with a 
consunmiate power of formal construction was 
lying hidden in these neglected works. Per- 
formances of the Passion Mid of other vocal 
music of Bach took place in Berlin and else- 
where — e. g. in Breslau by the • Sing-akademie,' 
under Mosevius — the editions increased in num- 
ber and began to include the vocal works. The 
most important of these is that of Peters (dating 
from 1837), ^Gesammt Ausgabe der instrument- 
alen Werke Bach's,' edited by Czemy, Griepenkerl 
and Roitsch, with whom Hauptmanu, David, 
Dehn, etc., were afterwards associated. This edi- 
tion is still in progress, and includes 13 volumes 
of pianoforte works, 13 for pianoforte with ac- 
companiment, 18 for other instruments, 9 for 
organ; and an excellent thematio catalogue by 
A. Dorffel (1866), specially referring to this edi- 
tion. The same finn has begim an edition of 
the vocal works, and besides full and compressed 
scores of the Matthew and John Passions, the 
Christmas oratorio, the B minor Mass, and 4 
smaller ditto, the 6 Motets, the Magnificat and 
4 Sanctus,. has published 10 Cantatas with piano 
accompaniment — all at the well-known low prices 
of this firm. Mention should be made of 4 Kirch- 
engesange, published in score with pianoforte 
arrangement by J. P. Schmidt (Trautwein) ; of 
* Ein' feste Burg,' and the 1 1 7th Pftalm, and * Lob, 
Ehre, Weisheit' (8 voc.), issued by Breitkopfs, 
and of two comic Cantatas, edited by Dehn and 
published by Crantz — all harbingers of the edi- 
tion of the Bach-Gesellschaft. 

Mendelssohn was not content with the revival 

> The 8rd of theee. *Ieh lane dldi nlcht,' b now known to be hf 
J. Chrlstoph Bach. 
« See Derzisnt^ 'BeooUectloni.' p. 38. et&, ete. 
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of the Pafisioii muac; through hk efforti^ % 
monument wm erected, in 184a, whidi perpetu- 
ates the features of the great master in firont of 
the ' Thomas achule,* over which he presided, and 
under the very windows of his study. Nor was 
the result of Mendelssohn^s enthusiasm to stop 
here. In 1850, the centenary of Bach's death, 
the 'Bach-GeeeUschaft' was founded at Leipeic 
for the publication of his <eintire works. This 
gave a real and powerful impulse to the worship 
of Bach ; the discovery of the unsuspected trea- 
sures which were revealed even by ^the first 
annual volume led to the foundation of 'Bach 
Societies* all over Germany, which devote them^ 
selves to the performance of his works, especially 
the vocal works, and have thereby .awaJcened such 
an enduring interest that now the Cantatas, Pas- 
sions, and Masses of Bach rank with Handel's 
oratorios in the standing repertoires of all great 
German choral societies, and are regarded as 
tests for their powers of execution. No doubt 
the first impulse to these societies was given by 
the original Bach Society mentioned above. [See 

BACfH-GsSELLSOHAFT. ] 

Besides all these efforts for diffiising the know- 
ledge of Bach's works, we must mention the 
labours of Bobert Franz, the famous son£^*writer 
at Halle. In the performance of Bachs great 
vocal works with instrumental accompaniment, 
the organ forms an essential part, being necessary 
for carrying out Bach's obligate accompaniments. 
At concerts, where Bach is most fi«quently to 
be heard now, an organ not being always attain- 
able, Franz devoted himself to replacing the 
organ part by arranging it for the orchestral 
instruments now in use. His thorough under- 
standing of Bach's manner of writing, the musical 
affinity of his own nature, make him pre-emi- 
nently fitted for this work. A number of his 
arrangements, some in full score, some arranged 
for piano, have been published by C, F« Leuckart 
at Leipdc. 

Amongst the literature relating to Bach we 
must first mention a biography written by his 
son Emanuel and his pupil Agricola. It ap- 
peared in the ' Musikalische Bibliothek' of 
Mitzler in 1754, and is especially important 
because it contains a catalogue of Bach's works 
which may be considered authentic ; it includes 
both the then published works and all the 
MS. works which could be discovered, and is 
the chief source of all investigations after lost 
MSS. The first detailed biography of Bach 
was written by Professor Forkel of Gottingen, 
' Ueber Bach's Leben, Kunst und Kuntswerke,' 
2 vols., Leipsic, iSoa ; afterwards, in 1850, 
there i^peared, amongst others, Hilgenfeldt's 
'J, S. Bach's Leben, Wirken, und Werke,' 4to. ; 
in 1865 'J. S. Bach,' by C. H. Bitter (a vols. 
8vo., Berlin), and in 1873 the ist vol. of Spitta's 
exhaustive and valuable *J. S. Bach.' The 
English reader will find a useful manual in 
Miss Kay Shuttleworth's unpretending 'Life.' 

I 8w hia Letten. Nor. SO, 80; Aug. 10. 40; Dec 11. 42; and • ttuMr 
by Bctinmnnn entitled ' Mendelatohn'i Orgel-Concert,' in his 'G 
mtive Scuriftea'dU. 256). 
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lliere ai« also biographical notices in Geriter, 
F^tis, and the other biographical dictionaries; 
and monographs by Moeevius on the ' Matthew 
Passion' (Trautwein, 1845) and on the sacred 
cantatas and chorales (Id. 1852). In von Win- 
terfeld's well-known work, 'Der evangelische 
Kirchen Gesang,' there is frequent reference to 
Bach. Mention should also be made of Haupt- 
mann's ' Erlauterungen * of the 'Art of Fugue' 
(Peters), and of the admirable PreSfuses to the 
various annual volumes of the Bach-Uesellachaft. 

In England the study of Bach has kept pace 
with that in Germany, though with smaller 
strides. The performances and editions of Wes- 
ley have heeo. already mentioned. In 1844 or 
45 Messrs. Coventry and Hollier published 14 
of the grand organ preludes and fugues and 
two toccatas. These appear to have been edited 
by Mendelssohn. ' They are printed in 3 staves, 
and a separate copy of the pedal part ' arranjged 
by Signer Dragonetti* (probably at the instiga- 
tion of Mosdieles), was published for &e 
Cello or Double Bass. About the same time Dr. 
Gauntlett edited some Choruses for the organ. 
In 1 854 the Baoh Society of London was formed, 
the results of which are given under that head. 
On April 6, 1871, took place the first performance 
of the Passion in Westminster Abbey, which has 
now become an annual institution, and has spread 
to St. Paul's and other churches. [A. M.] 

BACH-GESELLSCHAFT. a German society 
formed for publishing a complete critical edition 
of the works of John Ssbastiah Bach, in an- 
nual instalments, as a memorial of the centenary 
of his death — Julya8, 1850. The idea originated 
with Schumann, Hauptmann, Otto Jahn, C. F. 
Becker, and the firm of Breitkopf & Hartel ; was 
cordially endorsed by Spohr, Liszt, and all the 
other great musicians of the day (how enthusi- 
astically would Mendelssohn have taken a lead, 
had he been spared but three years longer !), and 
the prospectus was issued to the public on the an- 
niversary itself. The response was so hearty and 
immediate, both from musicians and amateurs, 
at home and abroad, as to leave no doubt of the 
feasibility of the proposal ; the society was 
therefore definitely established. Its affairs were 
administered by a committee (Hauptmann, 
Becker, Jahn, Moscheles, Breitkopf & Hartel), 
whose headquarters were at Leipsic ; the annual 
subscription was fixed at 5 thaiers, or I5«., and 
the publications are issued to subscribers only, 
so as to prevent anything like speculation. The 
first volume appeared in December 1851, and 
contained a preface and list of subscribere, em- 
bracing crowned heads, nobility, public libraries, 
conservatoires and other institutions, and private 
individuals. The total number of copies sub- 
scribed for was 403, which had increased at the 
last issue (XXII — for 1873) to 519, the English 
contingent having risen at the same date from 
33 to 56 — or frt>m 5*7 per cent to io'8 per cent 
of the whole. 



> See hi! letter 
(Longnuuii, ISdB). 
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The principles laid down for editing the 
Tolumes are stated in the preface to vol. i. 
as follows: — ^The original MS. to be consulted 
wherever possible ; and also, as of extreme im- 
p«tance, the separate parts, which are often 
either in Baches own writing or revised and 
corrected by him, exhibiting notes and marks 
of great consequence, both as corrections and 
ta evidence of his practical care for the 
p^ormanoe of his music, often making the 
separate parts more valuable than the score 
itaelf. Where such originals are not obtainable, 
recourse to be had to the oldest copies, especially 
those by Bach's own scholars ; or, in default of 
these, the earliest printed editions, particuhu-ly 
when issued during his lifetime. No conjectural 
readings to be admitted. 

T^e discovery of the original MSS. is beset 
with difficulties. Bach's MSS.. except a few 
which were in the hands of Kimberger and 
Kittel, came first into the possession of his sons, 
Friedemann and Emanuel. Those entrusted to 
Friedemann were lost, mislaid, or sold. Eman- 
uel, on the contrary, took the greatest care of 
his, and left a catalogue which has proved of 
material value to investigators. A portion of 
his collection was acquired by Nageli the pub- 
lisher, of Zurich, but the principal part is now 
in the Berlin Imperial Library, and in that of 
the Joachimsthaler Gymnasium in the same city, 
which latter contains also the MSS. formerly 
belonging to Kimberger and his pupil the 
Princess Anna Amalia. The library of the 
Thomas-School at Leipsic once contained a large 
number of cantatas, both in score and parts; 
but they were neglected by Cantor Miiller 
(1801-9), »nd on his death all but a very small 
portion had vanished. Thus, although the bulk 
of the existing autographs is now to be found in 
Berlin, a considerable number remain widely 
scattered in private collections, access to which 
for such purposes as those of the Bach-Gesell- 
flchaft is naturallv attended with much trouble. 

It has been the aim of the editors, by the 
means just indicated, to obtain a text which 
should express the composer's inteiitions as 
nearly as possible. Each volume contains a pre- 
face, setting forth the sources drawn upon for the 
contents of the volume, and the critical method 
employed in dealing with them, with a host of 
interesting particulars on the nature and con- 
dition of the MSS., on Bach's method of writing, 
on his efforts to find the most perfect expression 
for his ideas (as shown by the inoessant varia- 
tions in his numerous copies of the same work), 
on the practical execution of Bach's music, etc., 
so that these prefaces may really be said to 
contain the sum of the present knowledge on 
the subject of Bach and his music in general. 
The I St and 2nd years' volumes were edited by 
Hauptmann, the 3rd by Becker, the 4th and 6th 
by Rietz, the 14th by Kroll, and the rest by 
W. Bust, who has shown himself to the world 
in these prefaces the accurate indefatigable in- 
vestigator which his friends have long known 
him to be. The following complete list of the 
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yearly Issues to the date of this article (1876) 
may not be unwelcome to our readers : — 

un. XlaranthTMr. 
llaciilfl»t In D. 
Four SAnctns', la 0, D, D miDor, 



UBL First Tmt. 
Church Cantatas. VoLU 
1. Wl« ichSn leucbtet. 
8. Aeh Gott. rom Hlmmel 
8. Aoh Gott, wt« mancbet. 
4. Christ lac In TodMbandea. 

6. Wo too kh flloban hio. 
& Blelb' bei ma. 

7. Christ unsar Uarr. 

8. Liebst«r Gott. tnum ward 

ichsterbeo? 
«. Ks ist das HfllL 
la llehw Seal' erhaM. 

UBS. BeooodTaar. 
Church Gantatas. VoL 1 
U. LobetOott. 
12. Welnen. Klacoo. 
1& M«iDfl Sauber. 

14. Wiir' Gott nleht mtt iim. 

15. Dean du wirst melne bceie. 

16. Herr Gott dich loben wir. 

17. War Dank opfert. 

18. Gleicfa wlo der Ragen. 

19. Es erbub sidi ein Strett. 

ao. Ewigkeit, du Donnarwori. 
im. Third Taar. 
Clarler Works. Vol. 1. 
15 Inrantlont and 15 fiTmphonlaa. 
Klavlerabunff: 
Ft. L « Partitas. 
Ft. 2. A Conoerto and a Partita. 
Pt. S. Chonl-Preludes and 4duets. 
Pt. 4. Air. with 30 Varlatlous. 
Toccata In F) minor. 
Toccata tn C minor. 
Fugxtt In A minor. 

1864. Fourth Tear. 

Paalon Music from St. Matthew. 

IMS. FinhYaar. 

Church CanUtas. Vol.8. 

81. Ich hatte vlel Bekilmmemlsi. 

22. Jesus nahm zu stch. 

23. Du wahrar (iotu 

24. £ln un«enu-bt Gemiitha. 
2& Es Ist nichts Ocsuudas. 
26. Ach wie fliicbtlg. 

97. Wer welss. wie naha mir. 

28. Gottlob 1 nun ffbt. 

29. WIr danken dir, Gott 

30. Freua dloh. eriOsta Schaar. 

Christmas Oratorio. In 4 sections. 

1866. BUthTear. 
Mass In B minor. 

WSr. Serenth Tear. 
Church Cantatas. VoL 4. 

31. Der Hlnunel lacbU 

32. Llebster Jesu. 

33. Alleln zu dIr, Herr. 

34. ewlges Feuer. 

35. Gelst und Seele. 

36. Scbwingt freudig eoflh. 

37. Wer da glaubal. 

38. Aus tlefer Notb. 
30. Brich dem Uungrlgttu 
ta Dazn Ist erscbleneu. 

1868. Ei^thTear. 
Four Masses : In F, A, O mipor. 
andG. 

1859. HlnthTear. 
Chamber Music. VoLl. 
3 Sonatas for Clavier and Fluta. 
Suite for Clavier aud Violin. 
6 Sonatas for ditto, ditto. 
3 ditto for Ulavler aud Viola dl 

gamba. 
Sonata for Flnta, Violin, and figured 

basi. 
Ditto for 2 Violins and ditto. 
1800. Tenth Tear. 
Church Cantatas. VoLCL 
4L Jesu, nun sei geprelset. 
10. Am Abend aber deaielbigan. 

43. Gou fihret auf. 

44. file werden euch. 

45. Es Ist dir gesagt 

46. Schauei doch und sehet. 

47. Wer sich selbet erhdbet. 

48. Ich elMider Meiiich. 

49. Ich geh' und suche. 
sa Nun Ist das HetL 



aada 
Chamber Muile. VecaL 
Phoebus and Pan. 
Weiehat nur, batrilMa Bebatten. 
Amore traditora. 



MB. Twelfth Taar. 



Chnroh Oantataa. VoL 6. 
SL JauehMtGoCt. 

68. FaisolM WelU 
08. Sehlagedodu 
Oi. Wtderstehe doQh. 
60. Ich armer M^osoh. 
66. Ich will dan Kreuzstab. 
57. SeUg Ist der Mann. 
56. Ach Gott. wie manchaa. <2nd 

69. Wer mich liebet. 
90. EwigkaiU (Snd ranion.) 

1868. TUrteenth Tear. 
Betrothal Cantatas. 
Dem Gereohten moss das Llcht. 
Der Herr denket an uns. 
Gott ist unsera ZuversichL 
Three Chorales. 

Clavier Works. VoL 8. 
The French Suites. 
The English Suites. 



1864. FoorteeDth Tear. 
Clavier Works. VoL 3. 

The well-tonpered Clavier, com* 
pleta with Appendix. 

1865. Fifteenth Tear. 
Organ Works: 



18 Preludes and Fugoei. 
3 Toccatas. 



1866. Sixteenth Tear. 
Church Cantatas. VoL 7. 
61. Nun komm, der Uelden. 
02. Ibid, {tad version.) 
63. Christen, atxet diewn Tag. 
6i. Behet, welch' eine Lieba. 

66. 8ie werden aus Saba. 
Erfreut each, Ihr lieraen. 

67. halt' im Gadaobtniss. 

68. Also bat Gott die Welt. 

69. Lube den Herm. 

7a Wacbet. betet. seid berelt. 

1867. Seventeenth Year. 
Chamber Music. VoL 2. 

Concertos for clavier and Orches- 
tra: D minor: E; D; A; F 
minor ; F ; G minor. 

Concerto for Clavier, Flute, aud 
Violin, with Orchestra. 

1868. Eighteenth Tear. 
Church Cantatas. VoL & 

71. Gott ist main KSnig. 

72. Alles nur nach GoUes WUlen. 

73. Herr, wie du wlllst. 

74. ^'er mlch liebet, 2Dd versioiL 

75. Die Eleuden sullen esseu. 

76. Die Ulmmei erzihlen. 

77. Du soilst GotU 

78. Jesu, der du melne Beala. 

79. Gott der Herr iu Bonn'. 

80. Ein' teste Burg. 

1869. Nineteenth Tear. 
Chamber Music Vol. 8. 

6 Concertos for various iustru- 
ments, with Orchestra. 

187a Tvwntleth Tear. 
Church Cantatas. VoL 1 

81. Jesus scblaft. 

82. Ich babe genu^ 

83. Erf leute Zatt. 
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84 Icb Mn TergcOgt. 
8fi. Ich bin eln guter Hirt. 
86. Wthrlicb, ich Hge euch. 
{a. Bisher bftbt ihr nlchts. 

88. Bkshe. ich wlO viel Fischer. 

89. Wu soil ich MM dir "f^t'i" 
9a Bs reifet euch. 

8 Dramai for wioai feitlTltte. 

187L Twentr-flrrt Tear. 
Ohunber Mosic Vols. 4 and & 
2 CoDoertot for Violin and Or- 
chestra. 
1 ditto for S ditto and ditto. 
1 Sjmpbooj QovenMot for VloUn. 



S ConcfTto* for 3 davlan aad Or- 

chtttra. 

Easter Oratorio. 

1872. Twenty-tecoDd Tear, 
dwoed in U78.) 

Church Cantatai. VoL 10. 
n. Gelobet seist du. 
92. Ich hab' in Oottea. 
(B. Wer nur deo Uebeo Gott. 
94. Was frag' Ich. 
96. Ghristut der ist meln Leb«L 
96. Uerr Christ, der eln'gp. 
07. In alien melnen Thaten. 
9B. Was GoU thut. das. 
99. Ditto. (2nd renion.) 
lOa DiUo. (Srd Tersion.) 

[A. M.] 



BACH SOCIETT, THE. This eodety was 
instituted in London in 1849, and its primary 
objects are stated in the prospectus to be — 
(i) the collection of the musical compositions 
of J. S. Bach, either printed or in MS., and 
of all works relating to him, his £Btinily, or 
his music; and (2) the furtherance and promo- 
tion of a general acquaintance with his music 
by its public performance. The original com- 
mittee of management consisted of the late Sir 
W. S. Bennett (chairman), Messrs. R. Bamett, 
G. Cooper, F. R. Cox, J. H. B. Dando, W. Dor- 
rell, W. H. Hohnes, E. J. Hopkins, C. E. Horaley, 
John Hullah, H. J. Lincoln, 0. May, and H. 
Smart, with Sir G. Smart and Mr. Cipriani Pot- 
ter as auditors, and Dr. Charles Steggall as hon. 
secretary. Under the auspices of the society the 
first performance in England of the ' Passion ac- 
cc'rding to St. Matthew' (Grosse Passions-Musik) 
took place at the Hanover Square Rooms on 
April 6, 1854, ^'* Bennett conducting. The 
principal vocalists were Mme. Ferrari, Misses 
B. Street, Dolby, Dianelli, and Freeman, and 
Messrs. Allen, Walworth, W. Bolton, -and Signer 
Ferrari. Mr. W. Thomas was principal violin, 
Mr. Grattan Cooke first oboe, and Mr. E. J. 
Hopkins was at the organ, the new instrument 
by Gray and Davison being used on this occasion 
for the first time. The English version of the 
words was by Miss Helen F. H. Johnston. A 
second performance was given at St. Martin's 
BLall on March 23, 1858, Dr. Bennett again con- 
ducting. The audience on this occasion included 
the late Prince Consort. On June 21, 1859, the 
Society gave a performance of miscellaneous 
works by Bach, including the Concerto in C 
minor for two pianofortes, the Chaconne for vio- 
lin (by Herr Joachim), and the Solo Fugue for 
pianoforte in D. The concert of i860, on July 
24, included the first eleven movements from the 
Mass in B minor. Three years later, on June 
13, 1861, the Society gave the first performance 
in Englajid of *The Qiristmas Oratorio' (Weih- 
nachts-Oratorium) also under Sir W. S. Bennett's 
direction. The Society was dissolved on March 
21, 1870, when the library was handed over to 
the Royal Academy of Music. [C. M.] 

BACHE, Francis Edward, bom at Birming- 
ham Sept. 14, 1833 ; died there Aug. 24, 1858, in 
his twenty-fifth year. As a child he showed very 
great fondness and aptitude for music, studied 
the violin with Alfred Mellon (then conductor of 
the Birmingham theatre), and in 1846 was allowed 
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to play in the festival orchestra when Mendels- 
sohn conducted ' Elijah.' 

In the autumn of 1849 he left school at 
Birmingham to study under Stemdale Bennett 
in London. His first overture was performed at 
the Adelphi Theatre in Nov. 1850, and about a 
year later his ' Three Impromptus' (his first piano 
piece) came out. He remained studying with 
Bennett, and during the latter part of the time 
writing for Addison, Hollier, and Lucas, fram. 
1849 to 53. In Oct. 53 he went to Leipsic, 
studied with Hauptmann and Plaidy, and took 
occasional organ lessons frtnn Schneider at Dres* 
den. He returned to London (after a short visit 
to the opera, 'William Tell,' etc., at Paris) early 
in 1855. At the end of 55 he was driven by 
severe illness to Algiers, but returned to Leipsic 
for the summer and autumn of 56 ; then went to 
Rome for the winter, calling on old Czemy in 
Yienna, who was much pl^hsed with him, and 
wrote to that effect to Elistner. He reached 
England very ill in June 57, passed that winter 
in Torquay, and returned to Birmingham, which 
he never again left, in April 58. 

Bache's published compositions are numerous, 
and include four mazurkas, op. 13 ; five charac- 
teristic pieces, <^. 15 ; Souvenirs d' Italic, op. 19, 
for piano solo ; andante and rondo polonaise, for 
piano and orchestra ; trio for piano and strings, 
op. 25 ; romance for piano and violin ; six son^ 
op. 16 ; barcarola Yenezaana. Also a concerto in 
E for piano and orchestra, and two operas, * Rii- 
bezahl and 'Which is Which,' all unpublished. 
With all their merit, however, none of these can 
be accepted by those who knew him as adequate 
specimens of his ability, which was imquestion- 
ably very great. His youth, his impressionable^ 
enthusiastic character, and continual ill-health 
must all be considered in forming a judgment of 
one who, had he lived, would in all probabili^ 
have proved a lasting ornament to Uie EngHfih 
school. [G-] 

BACHELOR OF MUSIC. 'Bachelor,' a 
word whttse derivation has been much disputed, 
is the title of the inferior degree conferred in 
various faculties by the Universities of this 
country. In Music, as in Divinity and Medi- 
cine, the degrees given are those of Bachelor 
and Doctor. There is no degree of Master, as in 
'Arts.' The letters M.D. and M.B. being ap- 
propriated to degrees in Medicine, the abbrevia- 
tions Mus. D. and Mus. B. are employed to 
distinguish those in Music. The degree of 
Bachelor must, in the ordinary course, precede 
that of Doctor; it is permitted, however, in 
cases of great merit, and especially^ where the 
candidate has obtained a high reputation in the 
art before offering himself for the degree, to pass 
at once to the degree of Doctor of Music without 
having previously taken that of Bachelor. 

* Music' was (me of the so-called seven arts 
taught in the monastic schools which arose in 
Western Europe under Charlemagne and his suc- 
cessors. The Universities, an expansion of these 
schools, inherited their curriculum ; and during 
the Middle Ages the * Ars Musica ' was studied, 
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like certain other branches of knowledge, in the 
books of BoethiuSy a Roman author of the 6th 
century, whose writings furnished the Dark Ages 
with some poor shreds of the science of the 
ancient world. The study of Boethius was a 
pedantic repetition of mathematical forms and 
proportions, in keeping with the spirit of seho- 
laadcism, and calculated to retard rather than 
advance the progress of the art. Although it 
was a common thing for the scholar in the 
Middle Ages to play upon an instnmient or 
two (see e.g. Chaucer^s Clerk of Oxenford in 
the 'Prologue*), it is probable that no practi- 
cal acquaintance with music was originally re- 
quired for a degree, but that the scholar had 
only to read in public a certain number of 
'exercises' or discourses upon Boethius, a cere- 
mony which held the place of examination in the 
Middle Ages. We cannot, however, speak with 
certainty ; for the earliest mention of graduates 
in music, viz. Thomas Seynt Just and Heniy 
Habyngton at Cambridge, dates no further back 
than 1463. Fortv years later a more or leas 
elaborate composition appears to be regularly de^ 
manded of candidates for a degree. In 1506 
Kichard £de was desired to compose 'a Mass 
with an Antiphona,* to be solemnly sung before 
the University of Oxford on the day of his ad- 
misdon to the degree of Bachelor ; and in 1518 
John Charde was desired ' to put into the hands 
of the Proctors' a mass and antiphona which 
he had already composed, and to compose another 
mass of five parts on *Kyrie rex splendens.* 
The statutes given to the University of Oxford 
by Laud in 1636 enact that every candidate for 
the degree of Bachelor of Music shall compose a 
piece for five voices with instrumental accom- 
paniments, and have it publicly performed in the 
' Music School' ; and though the wortis in which 
the degree was conferred still contained a per- 
mission ' to lecture in eveiy book of Boethius,' it 
would seem that music was more seriously and 
successfully cultivated at Oxford during the 1 7th 
century than it has been before or since. The 
torpor into which the English Universities fell 
during the i8th century affected the value of 
their musical diplomas. Compositions were in- 
deed still required of candidates for degrees; 
but the absence of a bond fide examination 
rendered the degree of little value as a test of 
personal merit. The reforming spirit of our own 
day has however extended itself in this direction, 
and the following rules, depending in part upon 
the statutes of the Universities, in part upon 
regulations drawn up by the present professors 
in pursuance of the statutes, are now in force as 
to the degree of Bachelor of Music. 

At Oxford the candidate must (i) pass a pre- 
liminary examination (partly in writing, partly 
viva voce) in Harmony and Counterpoint in not 
more than four parts. He has then (a) to pre- 
sent to the Professor of Music a vocal composition 
containing pure five-part harmony and good fugal 
counterpoint, with accompaniment for at leas-t a 
quintett stringed band, of such length as to 
occupy from twenty to forty minvtes if it were 
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performed, no public performance however 
being required. (3) A second examination 
follows after the interval of half a year, em- 
bracing Harmony, Counterpoint in five parts. 
Canon, Imitation, Fugue, Form in Composition, 
Musical History, and a critical knowledge of 
the full scores of certain standard compositions. 
If the candidate is not already a member of the 
University, he must become so before entering 
the first examination; but he is not required 
to have resided or kept terms. The fees amount 
in all to about £18. 

The Cambridge regulations are nearly to the 
same effect. There is, however, onlv one ex- 
amination ; and, in addition to the subjects given 
above, a knowledge of the quality, pitch, and 
compass of various instruments is required. The 
rules of Trinity College, Dublin, state that the 
degree of Bachelor of Music in that college is 
intended to show ' that a sound practical know- 
ledge of music has been attained, sufficient to 
manage and conduct a choir, or to officiate in 
cathedral or church service.' The number of 
persons annually taking the degree of Mus. Bac. 
at Oxford has increased considerably during the 
last ten years; in 1866 the numb^ was three, 
in 1874 eleven. There does not seem to have 
been a similar increase at Cambridge. The de- 
gree of Mus. Bac. does not exist in foreign 
Universities. [C. A. F.] 

BACHOFEN, Johann Caspar, bom at 
Zurich, 1692, in 1718 singing-master in the 
Latin school, and cantor of one of the Zurich 
churches. Succeeded Albertin as director of 
the ' Chorherm-gesellschaft* Association; died 
at Zurich, 1755. His hymns were very popular 
all over Switzerland, and his works give abundant 
evidence of his diligence and the wide range of 
his talent, (i) ' Musicalisches Halleluja oder 
Bchone und geistreiche Gesange,' etc. (no date), 
containing 600 melodies for two and three voices, 
with organ and figured bass. Eight editions 
down to 1767. (2) 'Psalmen Davids . . . sammt 
Fiist und Kirchenges&ngen,* etc., 8vo., 1759 
(second edition). (3) 'Vermehrte Zusatz von 
Morgen, Abend .... Ges&ngen,' 1738. (4) 
Twelve monthly numbers containing sacred airs 
arranged in concert-style (concert-weise) for two 
and three voices; 1755 (4th ed.). (5) Brookes' 
'Irdisches Vergniigen in Gott,' set to music; 
1740 (1000 pages). (6) ' Musicalische Erget- 
zungen'; 1755. (7) *Der fiir die Siinden der 
Welt,' etc. (Brookes' ' Passion'), 1 759. (8) ' Mu- 
sic. Notenbiichlein,' an instruction- book in music 
and singing. [F. G.] 

BACK. The back of the instruments belong- 
ing to the violin-tribe appears to have two dis- 
tinct functions. It has^ on the one hand to 
participate in the vibrations of the whole body 
of the instrument, and on the other to act as 
a sounding-board to throw back the waves of 
sound. This is why the back is usually made 
of hard wood (sycamore, or harewood), which, 
although not as easily set into vibration as deal, 
the usual material for the belly, is better adapted 
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to the fulfilment of the »bov« functions. Now 
and then we meet with a violoncello by one of 
the old makers with a back of pine or lime-wood. 
But the tone of such an instrument, however 
good in quality, is invariably wanting in power 
and intensity. 

The backs of violins, tenors, and violonoellos 
are shaped after one and the same model : most 
elevated and thickest in the centre ; somewhat 
thinner and slanting towards the edges. They 
are made either of one piece, or of two, joined 
lengthwise in the middle. The back of the 
double-bass has retained that of the older viol- 
di-gamba tribe : it is flat, and at the top slants 
towards the neck. Close to the edges tiie back 
is inlaid with a single or double line of purfling, 
which is merely intended to improve the outward 
appearance of the instrument. [P. D.] 

B APT ALT, Cesare, a very distinguished 
basso cantante; made his first appearance at 
Trieste, 1827. After achieving a brilliant success 
at every one of the chief theatres of Italy, and 
especially at Milan, where he sang in 1830, 
1831, and 1832, he was engaged for the opera 
of Madrid, then at Lisbon, and did not return to 
Italy till 1838. On his reappearance at Milan, he 
was welcomed with enthusiasm; and continued 
to sing there, and at Vienna and Turin, until 
1842, when he was appointed principal chamber- 
singer to the Emperor. He sang afterwards at 
Rome, Venice, Trieste, Turin, and other towns 
of less importance. In 1845 ^e was at Leghorn. 
The Accademia di S. Cecilia of Rome received 
him as a member of its body. In 1859 he made 
his first appearance in London, when he made 
the quaint remark, 'What a pity I did not 
think of this city fifty years ago!* He 
retained at that time, and for some years longer, 
a voice of remarkable beauty, an excellent 
method, and great power of executing rapid 
passages. He was one of the few who have 
ever sung the music of Assur in Rossini's 
'Semiramide* as it was written: in that part 
he was extremely good, and not less so in that 
of the Conte Robinson in the ' Matrimonio 
Begreto.* A singular feat is ascribed to him. 
It is said that, when supping with friends, he 
would drink a glass of claret, and, while in 
the act of swallowing it, sing a scale; and if 
the first time his execution was not quite perfect, 
he would repeat the performance with a full 
gloss, a loud voice, and without missing a note 
or a drop. 

He was a good musician, and left a few songs 
of his own composition. For the last ten years 
of his life he resided and sang in Paris. He died 
1 7 Nov. 1 865 at Imola, where he was bom. [J.M.] 

BARMANN. The name of a remarkable 
family of musicians, (i) Hetnrich Joseph, 
one of the finest of clarinet players — *a truly 
great artist and glorious man* as Weber calls 
him— bom at Potsdam Feb. 1 7, 1 784, and educated 
at the oboe school there, where his ability pro- 
cured him the patronage of Prince Louis Ferdi- 
nand of Prussia. The ik>ace of Tilsit ^1807) I 
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released him from a French prison, and he then 
obtained a place in the court band at Monich. 
He next imdertook a tour throu^ Germany, 
France, Italy, England, and Russia, which es- 
tablished his name and fame far and wide. His 
special claim on our interest arises from his 
intimate connection with C. M. von Weber, 
who arrived in Munich in 181 1, and wrote 
varioofl ooncert-pieoes for Barmann, whidi re- 
main acknowledged masterpieces for the clarinet. 
Meyerbeer also became closely acquainted with 
him during the congress at Vienna in 1813. 
Not less interesting and creditable was his 
intimacy with Mendelssohn, who was evidently 
on the most brotherly footing with him and his 
fiunily, and wrote kit him the two daets for 
clarinet and basset-horn published as Op. 113. 
He died at Munich June 11, 1847, leaving 
compositions behind him which are highly es- 
teemed for their technical value. (^2) His 
brother Karl, hom at Potsdam 1782 uid die^l 
1842 ; a renowned bassoon player, and belonged 
to the royal band at Berlin. More important 
was (3) Ejlbl, the son of Heinrich, and the 
true sdiolar and successor of his father. He 
was bom at Munich 1820, and during a 
lengthened tour in 1838 was introduced by his 
fftther to the musical world as a virtuoso of the 
first order. After this he at onoe took the place 
of first clarinet in the Munich court band, with 
which he had indeed been accustomed to play 
since the age of fourteen. His compositions for 
the clarinet are greatly esteemed, e^>ecially his 
'Clarinet School (Andre, Offenbach) in two 
parts, the second of which contuns twenty grand 
studies ; also a supplement thereto, ' Matenalien 
zur weiteren technischen Ausbildung,* — a col- 
lection of difficult passages from his own wwks. 
(4) His son, Karl jim., a fine pianoforte player, 
is teacher at this time (1875) in the music 
school at Munich. 

Weber*s friendship for the Barmanns has 
been already mentioned. Two of his letters to 
them will be found in ' Letters of Distinguished 
Musicians* (pp. 351, 381). The same collection 
contains no less than thirteen letters from 
Mendelssohn to Heinrich, and one to Carl — 
letters delightful not only for their fun and 
cleverness, but for the dose intimacy which 
they show to have existed between the two, 
and the very great esteem which Mendelssohn-^ 
a man who did not easily make friends — evidently 
felt for the great artist he addressee. Other 
references to Barmann will be found in Men- 
delssohn's * Reisebriefe.* [A. M.] 

BAGATELLE (Fr. 'a trifle*). A short piece 
of pianoforte music in a light style. The name 
was probably first used by Beethoven in his 
'Seven Bagatelles,* op. 33, who subsequently 
also wrote three other sets, two of which are 
published as ops. 1 19 and 1 26 ; the third is still 
in manuscript <^Thayer, 'Chron. Verz.* No. 287). 
As bearing upon the title, it is worth while to 
mention that Beethoven's manuscript of his op. 
iiQ has the German inscription 'Kleinigkeiten,' 
instead of the French equivalent. The form of the 
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bagatelle if entirely at Hie diacretioa of the 
poaer, the only restriction being that it most be 
■hort and not too serious in its character. [£. P.] 

BAGGE, SiLMAB, musician and critic, bom 
at Coburg June 30, 1823, son of the Rector of 
tiie Gynmasium there. His musical studies 
"began early, and in 1837 he entered the Con- 
aervatorium at Prague under D. Weber. Later 
still he was a pupil of Sechter at Vienna, where 
in 1 85 1 he became professor of composition at 
the 0[>nservatorium, and in 1853 organist of 
one of the churches. In 1855 he resigned his 
professorehip and took to writing in ^e 'Ifo- 
natsBchrifb twr Theater und Musik/ but he soon 
turned it into the ' Deutsche Musikzeitung,* of 
-which periodical he was founder and editor. In 
1863 he transferred himself to Leipsic as editor 
of tiie 'Deutschen Allgemeine Musik zeitung/ 
but this be relinquished in 1868 for the director- 
ship of the music school at Basle. Ba^e is a 
strong conservative and an able writer. Beetho- 
ven and Schimiann are his models in art, and 
be has no mercy on those who differ from him, 
eepeciaUy on the New German school. His 
music is correct and fluent, but poor in invention 
and melody. [G.] 

BAGNOLESI, Anna. An Italian contralto, 
who sang in London, 1733, in HandeFs operas. 
She made her first appearance, Jan. 1 5, in ' Ezio,* 
and sang subsequently in ' Sosarme,' in a revival 
of 'Flavio,* andin 'Acis and Galatea* at its first 
public performance, June 10, and the succeeding 
occasions in that year. She also appeared in a 
reprise of Ariosti's * Cajo Marzio Coriolano.* No- 
thing is now known of her after-career. [J. M.] 

BAGPIPE (Fr. Comemute ; Ital. Camamusa ; 
Germ. Saekpfeife), An instrument, in one or 
other of its forms, of venr great antiquity. By 
the Greeks it was named aoKavKot or avfi^^tta ; 
by the Romans Tibia tUricularit. Mersennus 
calls it Surdeline, and Bonani Piva or Ciaramdla. 
In Lower Brittany it is termed Bignou, from a 
Breton word &/^no— 'se renfler beaucoup.' It 
has been named Musette (possibly after Colin 
Muset, an officer of Thibaut de Champagne, 
king of Navarre). Corruptions of these names, 
such as Samponia or SampJumeja, and Zampugna, 
are also common. 

It aj^iears on a coin of Nero, who, according 
to Suetonius, was himself a per£[)rmer upon it. 
It is mentioned by Prooopius as the instrument 
of war of tlie Roman infiwtry. In the crozier 
given by William of Wvkeham to New College, 
Oxford, in 1403, there is the figure of an angel 
playing it. Chaucer^s miller performed on it — 

'A bagpipe well couth he blowe and sowne.* 

Shakespeare often alludes to it. He speaks 
of 'the drone of a Lincolnshire bagpipe,* of 
the antipathy some people have to its sound, 
and of some who laugh like parrots at a bagpiper. 
At the close of the 15 th century the bagpipe 
seems to have come into general fiivour in 
Scotland. 

Until recently music for the bagpipe was not 
written aocording to the usual system of notation, | 
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but was taught by a language of its own, the 
notes having eatm names, such as hodroho, 
hananin, hiechin, hachin, etc. A ooUection of 
piobaireaohd (pibrochs) in this form was pub- 
lished by Capt. Niel Maoleod at Edinbiugh in 
i8a8. 

In Louis Xr^Ts time the bagpipe formed one 
of the instruments included in the band of the 
'Grande Kcurie,' and was played at oourt 
concerts. 

Its essential charaoteristios have always been, 
first, a combination of fixed notes or ' drones,' with 
a melody or 'chaunter* ; secondly, the presence of 
a wind-chest or bag. From these peculiarities, 
the Greek, and torn the second of them the 
Latin names clearly come. Although it has no 
doubt been re-invented in various times and 
places, it seems to be connected with the Keltic 
race, whether in Ireland, Scotland, or Brittany. 

The wind has been variously supplied, eiUier 
from the breath of the player, or firom a small 
pair of bellows placed under one arm, the sac or 
bag being under the other. In the latter form it 
contains all the essentials of the organ. It is 
somewhat remarkable that the use of the lungs 
themselves as the wind-chest to reed instruments 
should have been adopted later and less uni- 
versally. 

At the present time there are four principal 
forms of the instrument used in this country — two 
Scotch (Highland and Lowland), the Irish, and 
the Northumbrian. The Scotch Highland pipe 
is blown from the chest, the others from bellows. 
The Irish bagpipe is perhaps the most powerful 
and elaborate instmment, keys producing the 
third and fifth to the note of the chaunter having 
been added to the drones. The Northumbrian 
is small and sweeter in tone ; but the Scotch pipe 
is probably the oldest and certainly the most 
characteristic form : it will therefore be considertxl 
first, and at the greatest length. 

In this instrument a valved tube leads from 
the mouth to a leather air-tight bag, which has 
four other orifices ; three large enough to contain 
the base of three fixed long tubes termed drones, 
and another smaller, to which is fitted the 
chaunter. The former are thrown on the shoulder ; 
the latter is held in the hands. All four pipes 
are fitted with reeds, but of different kinds. The 
drone reeds are made by splitting a round length 
of 'cane' or reed backwards towards a joint or 
knot from a cross cut near the open end ; they thus 
somewhat resemble the reed in organ pipes, the 
loose flap of cane replacing the tongue, the uncut 
part the tube or reed proper. These are then set 
downwards in a chiunber at the base of the 
drone, so that the current of air issuing from the 
bag tends to close the fissure in the cane caused 
by the springing outwards of the cut flap, thus 
setting it in vibration. The drone roods are 
only intended to produce a single note, which 
can be tuned by a slider on the pipe itself, 
varying the length of the consonating air-oolumn.^ 

The chaunter reed is different in form, being 
made of two i4)proximated edges of cane tied 
together, and is thus essentially a double reed. 
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like that of the oboe or bassoon, while the drone 
reed roughly represents the single beating reed 
of the organ or clarinet. The drone reed is 
an exact reproduction of the 'squeaker' which 
children in the fields fashion out of joints of 
tall grass, probably the oldest form of the reed 
in existence. 

The drone tubes are in length proportional to 
their note, the longest being about three feet 
high. The chaunter is a conical wooden tube, 
about fourteen inches long, pierced with eight 
sounding holes, seven in front for the fingers, and 
one at the top behind for the thumb of the right 
hand. Two additional holes bored across the 
tube below the lowest of these merely regulate 
the pitch, and are never stopped. 

The compass is only of nine notes^ from G to 

A inclusive (^ J — ^-^ . They do mot form any 

diatonic scale whatever, nor indeed are they 
accurately tuned to one another. The nearest 
approximation to their position can be obtained 
by taking the two common chords of G and A 
superposed, and adding one extra note in the 
neighbourhood of F, or Ff. In the former 
conmion chord, which is tolerably true, we have 
G, B, D, G, upwards, and in the latter A, G ?, 
E, A, which is hx less accurate, G to A is 
not however a whole tone, only about f of one. 
C|^ unlike that of the tempered scale, which is 
nearly a comma sharp, is here as much flat. 
The !B and D accord with the low G, and not 
with the low A. It appears to the writer better 
thus to describe the real sounds produced than 
to indulge in speculation as to Lydian and Phry- 
gian modes. 

In the tuning of the drones there seems to be 
difierence of practice. Glen's * Tutor for the Great 
Highland Bagpipe * states that the drones are all 
tuned to A; the two smaller in unison with 
the lower A of the chaunter, the largest to 
the octave below; whereas from other works 
it appears that the sequence G, D, G, as 
well as D, A, D, are both admissible. But the 
Northumbrian or border pipe, a &x more accurate 
instrument according to modem musical notions 
than the Scotch, provides for a possible change of 
key by the addition of a fourth supplementary 
drone; probably the three notes G, D, and A, 
might be tolerated, in alternate pairs, according 
to the predominant key of G or A in the melody. 
There is good ground, however, for believing that 
any attempt to accommodate the bagpipe to modem 
scalo-notation would only result in a total loss 
of its archaic, semi-barbarous, and stimulating 
character. 

Some confirmation of the view here taken as to 
the scale of the bagpipe may be derived from an 
examination of the music written for it. It is 
known to all musicians that a fiiirly passable 
imitation of Scotch and Irish tunes may be 
obtained by playing exclusively on the 'black 
keys.' This amounts simply to omission of semi- 
tones ; and in semitones lies the special character 
of a scale, whether major or minor. The minor 
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effect may indeed be obtained; and is usually 
remarkable in all tunes of the Keltic funily, but 
it is done by chord rather than by scale. None 
of the oldest and most characteristic Scotch 
melodies contain scales ; all proceed more or less 
by leaps, especially that of a sixth, with abundant 
use of heterogeneous passing notes. If the airs 
of the pibrochs be read with a view to map out 
the resting or sustained notes in the melody, 
it will be found, in the most characteristic and 
original tunes, that the scale is A, B, D, E, Ff 
and high A. This is equivalent to the black- 
key scale, b^^inning on Db. * Mackrimmon^s 
lament' is a good example. The minor effect 
named above is gained through the major sixth* 
with the help of the drone notes ; a fact which, 
though rather startling, is easily demonstrable. 

This use of ornamental notes has in course of 
time developed into a new and prominent 
character in bagpipe music. Such a development 
is onlv natural in an instrument possessing no 
real diatonic scale, and therefore relying for 
tolerance of jarring intervals on perpetual sua- 
pension, or on constant discord and resolution; 
with a 'drone bass' in the strictest sense of the 
term. The ornamental notes thus introduced are 
termed 'warblers,' very appropriately, after the 
birds, who, until trained and civilised, sometimes 
by the splitting of their tongues, entirely disregard 
the diatonic scale, whether natural or tempered. 
First-rate pipers succeed in introducing a ' warbler* 
of eleven notes between the last up-beat and the 
first down-beat of a bar. Warblers of seven 
notes are common, and of five usuaL 

The Irish bagpipe differs from the Scotch in 
being played by means of bellows, in having a 
softer reed and longer tubes, wiUi a chaunter 
giving ten or even twehre notes. The scale is 
said to be more accurate than the Scotch. The 
Northumbrian, of which a beautiful specimen 
has been lent to the writer by Mr. Charles S. 
Keene, is a much smaller and feebler instrument. 
The ivory chaunter has, besides the seven holes 
in front, and one behind, five silver keys producing 
additional notes. It is moreover stopped at the 
bottom, so that when all holes are closed no 
sound issues. The long wail with which a Scotch 
pipe begins and ends is thus obviated. Each 
hole is opened singly by the finger, the others 
remaining closed, contrary to the practice of 
other reeds. The gamut of the Northumbrian or 
Border pipes is given as fifteen notes, including 
two chromatic intervals, C and CI, D and J)$, 
The drones can be tuned to G, D, G, or to 
D, A, D, as above stated. 

Considering the small compass of the bagpipe, 
the music written for it appears singidarly 
abundant. ' Tutors' for the instrument have been 
published by Donald MacDonald and Angus 
Mackay. Glen's collection of music for the great 
Highland bagpipe contains instructions for the . 
management of the reeds, etc., with 213 tunes. 
UUeam Boss, the present Queen's Piper, pub- 
lished a collection of pipe music in 1S69 consist- 
ing of 243 marches, piobaireachds, or pibrochs, 
strathspeys, and reels, selected from a thousand 
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airs, amaBsed daring thirty years from old pipers 
and other local sources. Tlie chief collection of 
Northumbrian music is known as Peaoock*s; a 
book which is now so scarce as to be almost 
improcurable. 

Many composers hare imitated the tone of the 
bagpipe by the orchestra ; the most fiuniliar cases 
occur in the * Dame Blanche ' of Boieldieu and 
the ' Dinorah' of Meyerbeer. [W. H. S.] 

BAI, ToMMASO, was bom at Creyalcuore, near 
Bologna» towards the end of the 17th century, 
and was for many years one of the tenor singers 
in the chapel of the Vatican. In 171 3 he was 
made maestro of that basilica, according to an 
extract from the chi^ books cited by Baini, 
because he was the oldest and most accomplished 
member of the choir. ^ He died in the year 
following this recognition of his excellence. His 
fame rests on a single achievement. His ' Mise- 
rere,' written at the request of his choir, is the 
only one (if we except that by Baini) out of a 
long series by composers known and unknown, 
including Naldini, Felice Anerio, Tartini, and 
Alessandro Scarlatti, which has been thought 
worthy to take permanent rank with those of 
Allegri and Palestrina. Other works by Bai 
exist, but they are in manuscript. They consist 
of a mass, twelve motetti for four, five, and 
eight voices, and a 'De Profundis* for eight 
voices. They are all enumerated in the cata- 
logue of the collection made by the Abb6 
Santini. [E. H. P.] 

BAILBON, Joseph, a gentleman of the 
Chapel Koyaly and lay-vicar of Westminster 
Abbey in the middle of the i8th century. In 
1763 he obtained one of the first prizes given 
by the Catch Club for a catch, and in 1 760 was 
awarded a prise for his fine glee, 'When gay 
Bacchus fills my breast.' In 1763 he was 
appointed organist of the churches of St. Luke, 
Old Street, and All Saints, Fulham. Ten catches 
and four glees by him are contained in Warren's 
collections, and others are in print. Baildon 
published a collection of songs in two books 
entitled 'The Laurel,' and 'Four Favourite 
Songs sung by Mr. Beard at Banelagh Gar- 
dens.' He died May 7, 1774. [W. H. H.] 

BAILLOT, PuTORB Maris Francois de 
Sales, takes a prominent place among the great 
French violin-players. He was bom Oct. i, 
1 771, at Passy, near Paris, where his &ther kept 
a schooL He shewed very early remarkable mu- 
aical talent, and got his first instruction on the 
violin frY)m an Italian named Polidori. In 1 780 
Sainte- Marie, a French violinist, became his 
teacher, and by his severe taste and methodical 
instruction gave him the first training in those 
artistic qualities by which Baillot's playing was 
afterwards so much distinguished. When ten 
years of age, he heard Viotti play one of his 
• ooncertos. His performance filled the boy with 
intense admiration, and, although for twenty 
years he had no second opportunity of hearing 
him, he often related later in life, how from that 

> ' Come Q pi^ aatloo e rirtaoio dcOa Oppela.' 
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day Yiotti remained for him the model of a violin- 
player, and his style the ideal to be realised in 
his own studies. After the loss of his father in 
1783 a Mons. de Bouchepom, a high government 
official, sent him, with his o¥m children, to Rome, 
where he was placed under the tuition of the 
violin-player PoUani, a pupil of Nardini. Al- 
though his progress was rapid and soon enabled 
him to play successfully in public, we find him 
during t^e next five years living with his bene- 
factor alternately at Pau, Bayonne, and other 
places in the south of France, acting as his 
private secretary, and devoting but little time 
to his violin. In 1791 he came to Paris, de- 
termined to rely for Uie future on his musical 
talent. Viotti procured him a place in the 
opera-band, but Baillot very soon resigned it, in 
order to accept an appointment in the Ministbre 
des Finances, which he kept for some years, 
devoting merely his leisure hours to music and 
violin-playing. After having been obliged to join 
the army for twenty months he returned, in 
1795, to Paris, and, as F^tis relates, became 
accidentally acquainted with the violin compo- 
sitions of Corelli, Tartini, Geminiani, Locatelli, 
Bach (T) and Handel. The study of the works 
of these great masters filled him with fresh 
enthusiasm, and he once more determined to 
take up music as his profession. He soon 
made his appearance in public with a concerto of 
Viotti, and with such success, that his reputation 
was at once established, and a professorship of 
violin-playing was given him at the newly-opened 
Conservatoire. In 1802 ho entered Napoleon's 
private band, and afterwards travelled for three 
years in Russia (1805- 1808) together with the 
violoncello-player Laznare, earning both &me and 
money. In 18 14 he started concerts for chamber- 
music in Paris, which met with great success, and 
acquired him the reputation of an unrivalled 
quartett-player. In 18 15 and 18 16 he travelled 
in Holland, Belgium, and England, where he 
performed at the Philharmonic concert of Feb. 
26, 1 816, and afterwards became an ordinary 
member of the Society. From 1821 to 1831 he 
was leader of the band at the Grand Opdra ; fix>m 
1825 he filled the same place in the Royal Band ; 
in 1833 he made a final tour through Switzerland 
and part of Italy. He died Sept. 15, 1842, 
working to the end with unremitting freshness. 
He was the last representative of the great 
classical Paris school of violin-playing. After 
him the influence of Paganini's style became 
paramount in France, and Baillot's tme disciples 
and followers in spirit were, and are, only to be 
found among the violinists of the modem Ger- 
man school. His playing was distinguished by a 
noble powerful tone, great neatness of execution, 
and a pure, elevated, truly musical style. An 
excellent solo-player, he was unrivalled at Paris 
as interpreter of the best classical chamber-music. 
Mendelssohn and Hillo' both speak in the high- 
est terms of praise of Baillot as a quartett- 
player. An interesting account of some of his 
personal traits will be found in a letter of the 
former, published in * Goethe and Mendelssohn' 
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(187a). AlUiongh hk oompocitiofnf are almost 
entirely forgotten, his 'Art du Violon* still main- 
tains its place as a standard work. 

He also took a prominent part with Bode and 
Kreatzer in compiling and editing the * M^thode 
de Violon adopts par le Conservatoire/ and a 
similar work for the violonoello. His obituary 
notices of Gr^try (Paris, 1814) and Xiotti (i 835% 
and other occasional writings, shew remarkable 
critical power and great elegance c^ style. 

His published mnaical compodtions are: — 15 
trios for 2 violins and bass ; 6 duos for a violins; 
12 Etudes for violin; 9 concertos; symphonic 
concertante for a violins, with orchestra ; 30 airs 
vari^; 3 string quartette; i sonata for piano 
and violin ; 34 preludes in all keys, and a num- 
ber of smaller pieces for the violin. [P. D.] 

BAKER, George, Mus. Doc., was bom at 
Exeter in 1773. Taught by his aunt, he was 
able at seven years of age to play upon the 
harpsichord, and about the same time was placed 
under the tuition of Hugh Bond and William 
Jackson, then organist of Exeter cathedral He 
also received lessons on the violin from Ward. 
In 1 790 he quitted Exeter for London, where he 
was received into the £unily of the Earl of 
"Oxbridge, who placed him under William Cramer 
and Dussek for instruction on the violin and 
pianoforte. He was oi^ganist at Stafford 1795, 
Derby 18 10, and Rugeley 1824. He took Uie 
degree of Doctor of Music at Oxford about 1801. 
He died Feb. 19, 1847. Dr. Baker's C(»npositions 
comprise anthems, glees, organ voluntaries, 
pianoforte sonatas, and other pieces, the music 
to an unfortunate musical entertainment called 

* The Caffree,* produced for a benefit at Covent 
Garden Theatre, June a, 1802, and at once 
condemned, and numerous songs,, many of them 
composed for Incledon, his foimer fdlow-pupil 
under Jackson. [W. H. H.] 

BALBI, Luioi, bom at Venice towards the 
middle of the 16th century, a Cordelier monk, 
pupil of Costanzo Porta, director of the music in 
the church of S. Antonio at Padua, and afterwards 
in the convent of his order at Venice (1606). 
He composed masses, motetts, and madrigals 
(Venice, 1 576-1 606), and died in 1608. One 
seven-part and five eight-part motets by him are 
printed in Bodenschatz's 'Florilegium Pop- 
tense,' Pt. a. [M. C. C] 

BALDASSARRI, Benedetto, an eminent 
Italian singer, who sang the tenor part of Timante 
in Handera opera ' Iiloridante,' at its first and suc- 
ceeding performances in 1 721. He appeared also 
in Buononcini's ' Crispo,' and other pieces, in the 
next year. He had abeady sung in * Numitor * 
by Porta, and other operas, with Durastanti and 
her companions of the old troupe. [J. M.] 

BALDENECKER, Nioolaus, member of an 
extensive family of musicians, bom at Mayence 
1 782, first violin at the Frankfort theatre from 
1 803 to 51, and joint-founder with Schelble of the 
amateur concerts which resulted in the famous 

* Ciicilien -Verein* of that city. 
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BALDI, a counter-tenor singer, who mog in 
London in operas of Handel, Boononcini, and 
others, from 1725 to 28. In the first year be sang 
in 'Elisa* and Leonardo Vinci's 'Elpidia,' replacing 
Pacini in the latter, who previously sang in it. 
In 1726 he appeared in Handel's ' Alessandro,* 
'Ottone,' and *Soipione'; in 1727 in 'Admeto' 
and ' Riocardo,' m» well as in Buononcini's ' Asli- 
anatte'; and in 1728 he sang in 'Tolomeo,* 
'Siroe,' and < Radamisto,'— all by HandeL He 
seems to have been an excellent and useful 
artist* only eclipeed by the great Senenno, who 
monopcdised the leading parts. [J. M. j 

BALELU, an Italian basso engaged at the 
opera in London towards the end of the 18^ 
century. In 1787 he sang in 'Giulio Cesaiv 
in Egitto,* a pasticcio, the music selected hy 
Arnold from various works of Handel's; and 
in the * Re Teodoro,' a comic opera of Paisiello. 
In 1 788 he appeared in Sarti's * Giulio Sabino ' ; 
and the next year in Cherubini's 'Ifigenia,' 
and in operas both comic and serious by 
Tarchi. [J. M.] 

BALFE, Michael William, was bom ai 
Dublin^ May 15, 1808. When he was four years 
old his fanuly resided at Wexford, and it waa 
here, m the eager pleasure he took in listening 
to a military band, that Balfe gave the first sign 
of his musical aptitude. At five years of age 
he tooJL his first lesson on the vi^n, and at 
seven was able to score a polacca composed 
by himself for a band. His fisther now sought 
better instruction for him, and placed him under 
O'Rourke (afterwards known in London as 
RooKE),. who brought him out as a violinist in 
May 1816. At ten years old he composed 1^ 
ballad, afterwards sung by Madame Vsstris 
m the comedy of 'Paul "Bry,* under the title 
•f ' Tlie Lover's Mistake,' and which even now 
is remarkable for the freshness of its melody, 
the gift^ in. which he afterwards proved so 
eminent. When he was sixteen his fitther 
died, and left him to his own resources; he 
accordingly came to London,, and gained oon> 
siderable credit by his performance of violin solos 
at the so-called oratorios. He was then engaged 
in the orchestra at Drury Lane, and when T. 
Cooke^ the director, had to appear on the stage 
(which was sometimes the case in the important' 
musical pieces), he led the band. At this period 
he took lessons in composition from C. F. Horn, 
organist of St. George's Chapel, Windsor, and 
father of the popular song- writer. In 1835 ho 
met with a patron, the Count Mazzara, whom ho 
accompanied to Italy. At Rome he was located 
in. the house of his patron, and studied counter- 
point under Frederici, afterwards head of the 
Conservatorio at Milan. He next went to 
Milan,, and studied singing under Filippo GallL 
Here he made his first public essay as a dramatic 
composer by writing the music to a ballad 
entitled 'La Perouse,' the melody and instra- 
mentation in which created a fiivourable sensa- 
tion. He was now in his 20th year. Visiting 
Paris, he was introduced to Rossini, then director 
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of the Italian Opera ; the maestro was not slow 
to perodve his talent, and offered him an en- 
gagement as principal barytone, on condition that 
he should take a course of preparatory lessons from 
Bordogni. He made his first appearance at the 
dose of i8a8 in 'Figaro/ with decided success. 
At the close of his Paris engagement he returned 
to Italy, and was welcomed by a new patron, 
'the Count Sampieri of Bologna. In the carnival 
season of 1839-30 he was principal barytone at 
Palermo, and here produced his first complete 
opera ' I Rivali di se stessi,* vnitten in the short 
space of twenty days. This was followed in 
rapid succession by ' CTn Avvertimento ai gelosi,' 
produced at Pavia, and 'Enrico Quarto* at 
Milan, where he was engaged to sing with Mali* 
bran at the Scala. At I^rgamo he met Mile. 
Bosen, a German singer, whom he married. He 
continued to sing on the stage in Italy until the 
spring of 1835, when he came to London, and 
appeiffed at several public and private concerts. 

Balfe*s career as a writer of English operas 
commenced firom this year, when he produced the 
' Siege of Eochelle' at Dniy Lane (Oct. 29), with 
distinguished success. It was played for more 
than three months without intermission, and com- 
pletely established the composer's fame. 'The 
Maid of Artois* came out in the following spring, 
its success heightened by the exquisite singing 
of Malibran. 'The Light of other days' in this 
oper% says one of his biographers, ' is perhaps 
the most popular song in England that our days 
have known.' In the autumn of this year Balfe 
appeared as a singer at Drury Lane. In 1837 
he brought out his ' Catherine Grey ' and * Joan 
of Aro* — himself singing the part of Theodore ; 
and in the following year (July 19, 38), ' Falstaff ' 
was produced at Her Majesty's Theatre, the first 
Italian opera written for that establishment by 
an English composer since Ame's ' Olympiade.' 
Two months previously 'Biadeste' was given at 
Drury Lane. In 1839 he was much on the 
boards, playing Farinelli in Bamett's opera of 
that name at Drury Lane, and in an English 
version of Itioci*s ' Scaramucda* at the Lyceum. 
In 1840 he entered the field as manager of the 
Lyceum (the English opera-house), and pro- 
duced his 'Keolanthe' for the opening night, 
with Madame Balfe in the principal character ; 
but with all its merited success the opera did 
not save the enterprise from an untoward close. 

Balfe now migrated to Paris> where his genius 
wafl recognised, and MM. Scribe and St. George 
furnished him with the dramatic poems which 
inspired him with the charming music of 'Le 
Puits d'Amour* (performed in London under 
the title of 'GenJdine'), and 'Les Quatre fils 
d'Aymon' (known here as 'The Castle of 
Aymon'), both given at the Op^ra Ck>mique. 
\¥hile thus maintaining his position before the 
most fastidious audience of Europe, Balfe returned 
en passant to England, and produced the most 
successful of all his works, 'The Bohemian Girl* 
(Nov. 27, 1843). This opera has been translated 
into almost every European language, and is as 
great a favourite on the other side of the 
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Atlantic as on this. In 1844 he brou;]:ht out 
' The Daughter of St. Mark,* and in the following 
year *The Enchantress* — ^both at Drury Lane. 
In 1845 he wrote 'L*Etoile de Seville* for the 
Arad^mie Boyale, in the course of the re- 
hearsals <A which he was called to London to 
arrange his engagement as conductor of Her 
Majesty's Theatre ; which office he filled to the 
closing of that establishment in 1852. 'The 
Bondman' came out at Drury Lane in the winter 
of 1 846, Balfe having arrived from Viennaspeoially 
for the rehearsals. In Dec. 1847 he brought out 
' The Maid of Honour/ — the subject of which is 
the same as Flotow's ' Martha^' — at Drury Lane. 
In 1849 he went to Berlin to reproduce some 
of his operas, when the king offered him the 
decoration of the Prussian Eagle, which as a 
British subject he was unable to accept. Between 
this year and 1852, when the 'Sicilian Bride* 
was given at Drury Lane, and a few weeks later, 
at the Surrey Theatre, 'The Devil's in it,* 
Balfe had undertaken to conduct a series of 
National Concerts at Her Majesty's Theatre: 
the plan of these performances was devised with 
a view to the furtherance of the highest pur- 
poses of art, and several important works were 
produced in the course of the enterprise, which 
did not, however, meet with success. 

At the close of 185 a Balfe visited St. Peters- 
bmrg with letters of introduction from the Prince 
of Prussia, now Emperor of Germany, where 
he was received witn all kinds of distinction. 
Besides p<jpular demonstrations and imperial 
favour he realised more money in less time 
than at any other period. The expedition to 
Trieste, where his next work 'Pittore e Duca,* 
was given during the Carnival, with such success 
as the failure of his prima donna could permit^ 
brings us to 1856, wheb, after an absence of four 
years, he returned to England. 

In the year after his return Balfe brought 
out his daughter Victoire (afterwards married to 
Sir John Crampton, and subsequently to the 
Duke de Frias), as a singer at the Italian opera 
at the Lyceum ; and his next >Krork, ' The Rose 
of Castile,' was produced by the English company 
also at this theatre on Oct. 29, 1857. This waa 
suoceeded, in 1858, by ' La Zingara,* the Italian 
version of 'The Bohemian Girl,' at Her Majesty'a 
Theatre, and by 'Satanella' at the Lyoeum. 
' Satanella' had a. long run, and one of the songs, 

* The power of Love,* became Very popular. His 
next operas were ' Bianca,* i860 ; * The Puritan's 
Daughter,' 1861 ; ' The Armourer of Nantes* and 

• Blanche de Nevers' in Feb. and Nov. 1863. 

In December 1869 the French version of hia 
'Bohemian Girl' was produced at the Theatre, 
Lyrique of Paris under the title of ' La Bohe- 
mienne,* for which the composer wrote several 
additional pieces, besides recasting and extending 
the work into five acts. The success attending 
this revival Mooured him the twofold honour of 
being made Chevalier de la Legion d'Honneur by 
the Emperor of the French, and Commander of 
the Order of Carlos III by the Regent of Spain. 

In 1864 Balfe retired into the country, became 
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the proprietor of a small landed property in 
Hertfordshire, called Rowney Abbey, and turned 
gentleman ^firmer. Here he amuaed himself 
with agriculture and music, making occasional 
visits to Paris. He had several severe attacks 
of bronchitis, and suffered much from the loss 
of a favourite daughter, which much weakened 
his constitution. In September 1870 he caught 
a violent cold, which caused a return of his old 
complaint, and on October 20 he expired. 

' II Talismano/ the Italian version of Balfe*B 
last opera, 'The Knight of the Leopard,' was 
produced at Drury Lane, on June 1 1, 1874 ; *"^*1 
on September '25 in the same year a statue to 
his memory, by a Belgian artist, M. Mallempre, 
was placed in the vestibule of Drury Lane, the 
scene of so many of his triumphs. 

Balfe's miscellaneous pieces are numerous, 
including the operetta of ' The Sleeping Queen/ 
perform«l at the Grallery of Illustration ; three 
cantatas — * Mazeppa,' performed in London ; and 
two others composed at Paris and Bologna. 
Many of his baUads are not likely to be soon 
forgotten. His characteristics as a composer 
are summed up by a brother artist (Professor 
Macfarren) in the following words: — *Balfe 
possesses in a high degree the qualifications that 
make a natural musician, of quickness of ear, 
readiness of memory, executive fEu^ility, almost 
unlimited and ceaseless fluency of invention, 
with a felicitous power of producing striking 
melodies. His great experience added to these 
has given him the complete command of orchestral 
resources, and a remarkable rapidity of pro- 
duction. Against these great advantages is 
balanced the want of conscientiousness, which 
makes him contented with the first idea that 
presents itself, regardless of dramatic truth, 
and considerate of momentary effect rather than 
artistic excellence ; and this it is that, with all 
his well-merited success with the million, will 
for ever prevent his works from ranking among 
the classics of the art. On the other hand it 
must be owned that the volatility and spontaneous 
character of his music would evaporate through 
elaboration, either ideal or technical; and that 
the element which makes it evanescent is that 
which also makes it popular.' {Imp. Diet, of 
Univ.Biog.; Kenney's Afemotr, 1875). [E.F.E.] 

BALINO, see Fabbi. 

BALL, William, an English litterateur, who 
died in London on May 14, 1869, aged 85, and 
deserves a place in a IMctionary of Music for 
having adapted to English words the librettos of 
various great musical compositions — Masses of 
Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven (No. i), Mozart's 
* Requiem,' Rossini's * Stabat Mater,' to entirely 
fr-esh words, and especially Mendelssohn's 'St. 
Paul.' , 

BALLABILE (Ital., from hallare, to dance). 
A piece of music adapt^ for dancing. The term 
can be applied to any piece of dance music. 
Meyerbeer frequently uses it in his operas, e.g. 
in • Robert le Diable,' where the three dances in 
the scene of the resurrection of the nuns in the 
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third act are entitled in the score ' !<>. 2^. and 3*. 
ballabile.' He also applies the term to the dance 
music of the ball-room scene at the commence- 
of the fifth act of the 'Huguenots.' More 
recently Dr. Hans von Billow has given the title 
of 'Ballabili' to the dance-numbers of hi« 
'Camevale di Milano,' these dances being re- 
spectively a polacca, a waltz, a polka, a quadrille, 
a mazurka, a tarantella, and a galop. [K P.] 

BALLAD, from the Italian hailata,^ a dance, 
and that again from, ballare, to dance. The 
form and application of the word have varied 
continually from age to age. In Italy a Balletta 
originally signified a song intended to be sung in 
dance measure, accompanied by or intermixed 
with dancing; 'in the Crusca dictionary,' says 
Bumey, 'it is defined as Canzone, che si canta 
ballando' — a song sung while dancing. The old 
English ballads are pieces of narrative verse in 
stanzas, occasionally followed by an envoi or 
moral. Such are 'Chevy Chase,' 'Adam Bell, 
Clym of the Clough and William of Cloudeslee,' 
' The Babes in the Wood' ; and, to come to more 
modem times, such are * Hozier's Ghost ' ( Wal- 
pole's favourite). Goldsmith's 'Edwin and An- 
gelina,' and Coleridge's 'Dark Ladie.' But the 
term has been used for almost every kind of 
verse — historical, narrative, satirical, political, re- 
ligious, sentimental, etc. It is difficult to dis- 
cover the earliest use of the word. Many refer- 
ences which have been made to old authors 
reputed to have employed it are not to the 
point, as it will be found in such cases that the 
original word in the old Latin chronicles is 
some form of the noun ' cantilena.' 

In a MS. of the Cotton collection, said to be 
as ancient as the year 1326, mention is made of 
ballads and roundelays (Hawkins, Hist, of Mu- 
sic). John Shirley, who lived about 1440, made 
a collection of compositions by Chaucer, Lydgate, 
and others, and one of the volumes, now in the 
Ashmolean collection, is entitled ' A Boke cleped 
the abstracte brevyaire, oompyled of diverse 
hcdadeif roundels, . . . collected by John Shirley.* 
In the devices used at the coronation of H^ry 
VI (Dec. 17, 1431) the king was portrayed in 
three several ways, each 'with a ballad' (Sharon 
Turner). Coverdale's Bible, printed in 1535, 
contains the word as the title of the Song of 
Solomon — 'Salomon's Balettes called Cantica 
Canticorum.' 

Ballad making was a fashionable amusement 
in the reign of Henry VUI, who was himself 
renowned for * setting of songes and makyng of 
ballettes.' A composition attributed to him, and 
called 'The Kynges Ballade ' (Add. MSS. Brit. 
Mus. 5665), became very popular. It was men- 
tioned in ' The Complainte of Scotland,' published 
in 1548, and also made the subject of a sermon 
preached in the presence of Edward VI by Bishop 
Latimer, who enlarged on the advantages of 
'Passetyme with good companye.' Amongst 
Henry's effects after his decease, mention is 
made of ' songes and ballades.' In Queen Eliza- 

> BaUata s A dandng piece, m Buonata, a rwiiKllTig piece, end 
Cantata, % uiiffiiig pleoe. 
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beih's reign ballads and ballad tinmen came into 
disrepute, and were made the subject of repres- 
live kgislation. ' Musicians held ballads in con- 
tempt, and great poets rarely wrote in ballad 
metre.' 

Morley, in his ' Plaine and easie introduction 
to Practioall Musicke/ 1597, says, after speaking 
of VilanelUt 'there is another kind more light 
than this which they tearm Ballete or daunces, 
and are songs which being sung to a dittie may 
likewise be danced, these and other light kinds 
of musicke are by a general name called airei* 
Such were the songs to which Bonny Boots, a 
well-known singer and dancer *of £lizabeth*s 
court, both * tooted it' and 'footed it.' In 1636 
Butler published 'The Principles of Musicke,' 
and in that work spoke of ' the infinite multitude 
of Ballads set to sundry pleasant and delight- 
ful tunes by cunning and witty composers, with 
country dances fitted unto them.' After this the 
title became common. 

The name has been applied to a pastoral song, 
' Sumer is icumen in,' preserved in the Harleian 
MSS., which dates from the 13th century, and 
furnishes the earliest example known (though it is 
obvious that so finished a composition cannot 
have been the first) of part music. The music 
is in triple measure, and a sort of dance 
rhythm, but the song can in no sense be called 
a ballad. [See Sumeb is ictjmbn in.] The 
music of many real old ballads has however sur- 
vived, for which the reader may be referred to 
Mr. W. Chappell's well-known work. 'Chevy 
Chase ' appears to have been sung to three dif- 
ferent melodies. One of these, ' The hunt is up/ 
was a favourite popular air, of which we give 
the notes — 
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This old tune was otherwise employed. In 1537 
information was sent to the Council against John 
Hogon, who, * with a crowd or a fyddyll,' sang a 
song with a political point to the tune 'The hunt 
is up.' *Ii a man,' says Fletcher of Saltoun, 
' were permitted to make all the ballads, he need 
not care who should make the laws of a nation.' 
<Lillibm-lero' (beloved of my uncle Toby), is a 
striking proof of the truth of Saltoun's remark, 
since it helped to turn James II out of Ireland. 
The tone and the history of the song will be 
found under Lilliburlero. 'Marlbrouk,' the 
' Marseillaise,' and the * Wacht am Rhein,' are 
other instances of ballads which have had great 
political influence. 

Ballads have sunk from their andent high 
estate. Writing in 1802 Dr. Bumey ^aid, < A 
ballad is a mean and trifling song such as is gen- 
erally sung in the streets. In the new French 
Encyclop^e we are told that we English dance 
and ling our ballads at the same time. We have 
often heard ballads sung and seen country dances 
danced; but never at the same Ume. if there 



was a fiddle to be had. The movement of our 
country dances is too rapid for the utterance of 
words. The English ballad has long been de- 
tached from dancing, and, since the old transla- 
tion of the Bible, been confined to a lower order 
of song.' Notwithstanding the opioion of Dr. 
Bumey the &ct remains incontrovertible that the 
majority of our old ballad tunes are dance tunes, 
and owe their ipreservation and identification to 
that circumstance alone — the words of old bal- 
lads being generally found without the music 
but with the name of the tune attached, the 
latter have thus been traced in various collec- 
tions of old dance music. The quotation already 
made from Butler shews that the use of vocal 
ballads as dance tunes implied in the name had 
survived as late as the reign of Charles I. One 
instance of the use of the word where dancing 
can by no possibility be connected with it is in 
the title to Goethe's 'Erste Walpurgisnacht,' 
which is called a Ballad both by iiim and by 
Mendelssohn, who set it te music. The same 
may be said of Schiller^s noble poems 'Der 
Taucher,' 'Bitter Togenbui^,' and others, so 
finely composed by Schubert, though these are 
more truly ' ballads ' than Groethe's ' Walpurgis- 
nacht.' So again Mignon's song 'Kennst du 
das Land,' though caUed a ' Li^ ' in Wilhelm 
Meister, is placed by Groethe himself at the head 
of the 'Balladen' in the collected edition of his 
poetry. In fact both in poetrv and music the 
term is used with the greatest n-eedom and with 
no exact definition. 

At the prefient time a ballad in music is gen- 
erally understood to be a sentimental or romantic 
composition of a simple and unpretentious cha- 
racter, having two or more verses of poetry, but 
with the melody or tune complete in the first, 
and repeated for each succeeding verse. ' Ballad 
concerts' are ostensibly for the performance of 
such pieces, but the programmes often contain 
songs of all kinds, and the name is as in- 
accurate as was 'Ballad opera' when applied 
to such pieces as 'The Beggar's Opera,' which 
were made up of well-known airs with fr^sh 
words. [English Opera.] [W. H. C] 

BALLADE, a name adopted by Chopin for 
four pieces of pianoforte music (op. 13, 38, 47, 52) 
which, however brilliant or beautiful, have no 
peculiar form or character of their own, beyond 
being written in triple time, and to which the 
name seems to be no more specially applicable 
than that of 'Sonnet' is to the pieces which 
Lis^ and others have written under that name. 
Brahms has also published four ' Balladen' (op. 10) 
and Liszt two. 

BALLARD, ik fkmily -of printers, who for 
nearly aoo years virtually enjoyed the monopoly 
of printing music in France, Their types were 
made by GuiUaume le B^ in 1540, and remained 
in use as late as 1750. The first patent was 
granted to Robert Biallard by Henri II in 1552, 
and he and his son-in law Adrien Leroy printed 
many tablatures for the lute and other music 
They were followed by PiezrC) and he a^^aia by 
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his son Robert, under whom the house rose 
to its greatest height both in privileges and 
position. He was succeeded by Christopbe, 
T. B. Christophe, and Christophe Jean Fran9ois, 
who died in 1 765. His son, held the patent until 
it was abolished during the Revolution. One of 
the earliest specimens of their art of printing 
is *The Psalms of Marot/ 1562. LuUy^s operas 
were printed by the BaUards— first about 1700, 
from moveable types, and afterwards from en- 
graved copper plates. [F. G.] 

BALLERINA (Ital.), a female ballet-dancer. 

BALLET: The ballet is a more modem en- 
tertainment even than the opera, with which it 
has long been intimately connected. The name 
seems to have, been derived from the Italian 
hallatat the parent of our own ' ballad ' ; and 
the earliest ballets (Ballets de Cour), which 
coiresponded closely enough to our English 
masques, were entertainments not of dancing 
only, but also of vocal and instrumental music. 
M. Oastil Blaze, in an interesting monograph ('La 
Dance,' etc.; Paris, Paulin), traces back the 
ballet from IVanoe to Italy, firom Italy to Greece, 
and through the Greek stage to festivals in 
honour of Bacchus. But the ballet as signifying 
an entertainment exclusively in dancing dates 
from the foundation of the Academic Royale de 
Musique, or soon afterwards. In 1671, the year 
in which Cambert's 'Pomone,* the first French 
opera heard by the Parisian public, was produced, 
'Psyche,* a so^»lled tragedie-ballet by Moli^re 
and Comeille was brought out. Ballets however 
in the mixed style were known much earlier ; and 
the fiunous 'Ballet comique de la Royne,* the 
'mounting* of which is said to have cost three- 
and-a-half millions oi francs, was first performed 
at the marriage of the Duke of Joyeuse in 1581. 
[Baltazarini.] The work in question consisted 
of songs, dances, and spoken dialogue, and seems 
to have difiered in no important respect from the 
masques of an earlier period. Another celebrated 
ballet which by its historical significance is better 
worthy of remembrance than the ' Ballet comique 
de la Royne,' was one represented on the occasion 
of Louis XIV 's marriage with Marie Th^^, and 
entitled • D n y a plus de Pyr^n^ee.* In illus- 
tration of this supposed political fatct half the 
dancers were dressed in the French and half in 
the Spanish costume, while a. Spanish nymph and 
a French nymph joined in a vocal duet. Other 
ballets of historical renown were tihe ' Hercule 
amoureux,' at which more than 700 persons were 
on the stage, and the 'Triomphe de T Amour* in 
1 68 1. Louis XIV took such a delight in ballets 
that he frequently appeared as a ballet-dancer, or 
rather as a figurant, himself. For the most part 
his majesty contented himself with marching 
about the stage in preposterous costumes, and 
reciting verses in celebration of his own great- 
ness. Occasionally, however, he both sang and 
danced in the court ballets. When in 1669 the 
'Great Monarch' assumed, ostensibly for the last 
time, the part of the Sun in the ballet of ' Flora,* 
U was thought that His Majesty's theatrical 
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career had really come to an end. He felt, 
however, as so many great performers have since 
done under similar circumstances, that he had 
retired too soon ; and the year afterwards he ap- 
peared again in ' Les Amants magnifiques,* com- 
posed by the king himself, in collaboration with 
Molifere. In this work Louis executed a solo on 
the guitar — an instrument which he had studied 
under Francesco Corbetta, who afterwards went 
to England and obtained great success at the 
court of Charles II. It is indeed recorded of him 
that in connection with 'Les Amants mag- 
nifiques,* he played the part of author, ballet- 
master, dancer,* mimic, singer, and instrumental 
performer. As Louis XIV did not think it be- 
neath his dignity to act at court entertainments, he 
had no objection to his courtiers showing them- 
selves publicly on the stage. In the royal letters 
patent granted to the Abb^ Perrin, the first di- 
rector of the French Opera, or * Academic Royale 
de Musique' as from the beginning it was called, 
free permission was given to ' all gentlemen and 
ladies wishing to sing in the said pieces and 
representations of our royal academy without 
being considered for that reason to derogate from 
their titles of nobility, or from their privileges, 
rights, and immunities.* The right to sing seems 
to have been interpreted as including the right 
to dance; and several ladies and gentlemen of 
good birth profited by the king's liberality to 
appear in the ballets represented at the Acad^mie 
Royale. The music of Louis XIV's ballets was 
for the most part written by Lulli, who al5M> 
composed the songs and symphonies for the 
dance-interludes of Moli^e's comedies. The dra- 
matic ballet or biUlet d'action is said to have 
been invented by th^ Duchesse du Maine, cele- 
brated for her evening entertainments at Soeaux, 
which the nobles of Louis XIVs court found so 
exhilarating after the formal festivities of Ver- 
sailles. With a passion for theatrical representa- 
tion the Duchess combined a taste for literature ; 
and she formed the project of realising on the 
stage of her own theatre her idea of the panto- 
mimes of antiquity, as she found them described 
in the pages of her favourite authors. She went 
to work precisely as the arranger of a ballet would 
do in the present day. Thus taking die fourth 
act of 'Les Horaces* as her libretto (to use tha 
modem term), she had it set to music for orchestra 
alone, and to the oxchestral strains caused tha 
parts of Horace and of Camille to be performed in 
dumb show by two celebrated danoen who had 
never attempted pantomime before. Balcm and 
Mademoiselle Provost, the artists in question^, 
entered with so much feeling into the duiracters 
assigned to them, that they drew tears from Uio 
spectators. 

Mouret, the musical director of the Duchess's 
' Nuits de Sceaux,' composed several ballets, on, 
the principle of her ballet of ' Les Horaces,* for th« 
Acsid^mie Royale. During the eariy days of th^ 
French opera^ and until neariy the end of the 
17U1 century, it was difficult to obtain dancers 
in any great number, and almost impossible to 
find feimUe dancers. The company of vocalists 
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was recruited from the cathedral choirs, t>Tit for 
the hallet there were cmly the dancmg masters 
of the capital and their pu[nls of the male sex to 
select from. There were no dancing mistresses, 
and ladies would not under any circumstances 
have consented to dance in public. On this 
point, however, the fashion was destined soon to 
change. Nymphs, dryads, and shepherdesses 
were for a time represented by boys, who equally 
with the fauns and satyrs wore masks. But at 
last ladies of the highest position, with Madame 
la Dauphine and the Princesse de Conti amongst 
them, appeared by express desure of the king in 
the ballets at YersaiUes; and about the same 
time several ladies of title taking advantage of 
the royal permission, joined the opera in the 
character of ballet-dancers. The first professional 
ballerina of note at the Academic was Mile. La- 
fontaine, who with three other danseuses and 
a befitting number of male dancers, formed the 
entire ballet company. It is not necessary to 
relate the stories, more or lets scandalous, told of 
various ballet dancers — of tiie Demoiselles de 
Camargo, of Mile. Peliasier (who, expelled from 
Paris, visited London, where she was warmly 
received in 1734) ; of Mile. Petit, dismissed from 
the opera for misconduct, and defended in a 
pamphlet by the Abb6 de la Marre ; of Mile. 
Afaze, who, ruined by Law^s financial scheme, 
dressed herself in her most brilliant costimie, 
and drowned herself publicly at noon; or of 
MUe. Subliijny, who came to England with 
letters of introduction from the Abb^ Dubois to 
Locke. The eminent metaphysician, who had 
hitherto paid more attention to the operations of 
the human mind than to the art of dancing, did 
honour to the abba's recommendation, and (as 
Fontenelle declared in a letter on the subject) 
'constituted himself her man of business.' We 
now, however, come to a ballerina. Mile. Sall^, 
who besides being distinguished in her own par- 
ticular art, introduced a general theatrical reform. 
In the early part of the i8th century— as indeed 
at a much later period — all sorts of anachronisms 
and errors of taste were committed in connection 
with costume. Assyrian, Greek, and Roman 
warriors appeared and danced pat eeuU in the 
ballets of the Academic Royale, wearing laced 
tunics and powdered wigs with pigtails a yard 
long. The wigs were surmounted by helmets, 
and the manly breasts of the much-beribboned 
warriors were encased in a cuirass. MUe. Sall^ 
proposed that each character should wear the 
coetame of his country and period ; and though 
this startling innovation was not accepted gene- 
rally in the drama until nearly a century later. 
Mile. Sall^ succeeded in causing the principles 
she advocated to be observed at the opera — at 
least during her own time, and so fEir as regarded 
the ballet. MUe. SaU^'s reform was not main- 
tained even at the Academic ; for about half a 
century later Galatea, in Jean Jacques Bousseau*8 
'Pygmalion,' wore 'a damask dress made in the 
Polish style over a basket hoop, and on her head 
an enormous pouf surmounted by three ostrich 
feathers.* It has been said that MUe.' de Sub- 
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%ny brought to London letters frtmi the Abb^ 
Dubois to Locke. MUe. SaU^ arrived with an 
introduction from FonteneUe to Montesquieu, 
who was then Ambassador at the court of St. 
James's. This artist was, indeed, highly es- 
teemed by the Uterary society of her time. She 
enjoyed tibe acquaintance not only of FonteneUe, 
Montesquieu, and our own Locke, but also of 
Voltaire, who wrote a poem in her honour. In 
London MUe. SaU6 produced a 'PygmaUon* of 
her own, which, at least as regards the costumes, 
was very superior to the 'PygmaUon' of Kousseau 
brought out some forty or fifty years afterwards. 
In representing the statue about to be animated, 
she carried out her new principle by wearing not 
a PoUsh dress but simple drapery, imitated as 
closely as possible from the statues of antiquity. 
A fidl and interesting account of MUe. SaU^'s per- 
formance, written by a correspondent in London, 
possibly Montesquieu himself, was published on 
March 15, 1734, in the 'Mercure de France,' 
' She ventured to appear,' says the correspondent, 
'without skirt, without a dress, in her natural 
hair, and with no ornament on her head. She wore 
nothing in addition to her bodice aikd under 
petticoat but a simple robe of muslin arranged 
in drapery after the model of a Greek statue. 
You cannot doubt, sir,' he adds, ' the prodigious 
success this ingeruous baUet so weU executed 
obtained. At the request of the king, the queen, 
the royal &mUy, and aU the court, it wiU be 
performed on the occasion of Mile. SaUe's benefit, 
for which aU the boxes and places in the theatre 
and amphitheatre have been taken for a month 
past.' 

Madeleine Guimard, a celebrated danseuse at 
the French opera during the Gluck and Piccinni 
period, is frequently mentioned in the correspond- 
ence of Grinmi and of Diderot. Houdon, the 
sculptor, moulded her foot. Fragonard, the 
painter, decorated her rooms, untU presuming to 
faU in love with her it was found necessary to 
replace him by Louis David — afterwards so famous 
as a historical painter in the classical style; 
Marie Antoinette consulted her on the subject of 
dress, and when by an accident on the stage she 
broke her arm, prayers were said at Notre Dame 
for MUe. Guimard's injured limb. Marmontel, 
referring to her numerous acts of charity, ad- 
dressed to her a flattering epistle in verse ; and a 
popular divine made her munificence the subiect 
of a sermon. The chronicles of the time laid 
stress on Guimard's excessive thinness, and she 
was familiarly known as the ' Spider,' whUe a wit 
of the period caUed her la equeUUe det Qrdca, 
The French Revolution drove numerous French 
artists out of the country, many of whom visited 
London. 'Amongst them,' says Lord Mount* 
Edgecumbe in his Memoirs, 'came the &mou8 
MUe. Guimard, then near sixty years old, but 
stiU fiiU of grace and gentUity ; and she had never 
possessed more.' 

Gaetan Yestris. the founder of the Yestris 

famUy, was as remarkable for his prolonged 

youtbfulnesB as MUe. Guimard herself — who, 

however, instead of being ' near sixty,' was not 

£ 2 
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more than forty-six when she ftrriTed in London). 
Grsetan Yestris made his debut at the French 
opera in 1748; and M. Castile Blaze, in his 
'Histoire de TAcad^mie Royale de Musiqae,* 
tells us that he saw him fifty 'two years afterwards, 
vhen he danced as well as ever, executing the 
steps of the minuet 'avec autant de griuoe que 
de noblesse.' The fSunily of Vestris— originally 
Vestri-— came from Florence. Gaetan had three 
brothers, all dancers ; his son Auguste was not 
less famous than himself ('Auguste had Gaetan 
Vestris for his father/ the old man would say — 
'an advantage which nature refused me'); Au- 
guste's nephew was Charles Vestris, and Au- 
gusto's favourite pupil was Peirot, who married 
Carlotta Grisi, and who by his expressive pan- 
tomime more even than by his very graceful 
dancing, enjoyed in London an amount of success 
which male dancers in this country have but rarely 
obtained. Innumerable anecdotes are told of the 
vanity and self-importance of Gaetan Vestris, the 
head of this family of artists. On one occasion 
when his son was in disgrace for having refused, 
on some point of theatrical honour, to dance in 
the diverassement of Gluck's ' Armide,' and was 
consequently sent to Fort-rEvdque, the old man 
exclaimed to him in presence of an admiring 
throng: 'Go, Augustus; go to prison! Take 
my carriage, and ask for the room of my friend 
the King of Poland.' Another time he reproved 
Augustus for not having performed his duty by 
dancing before the King of Sweden, ' when the 
Queen of France had p^ormed hers by asking 
him to do so.' The old gentleman added that 
he would have *no misunderstanding between 
the houses of Vestris and of Bourbon, which had 
hitherto always lived on the best terms.' The 
ballet never possessed in London anything like 
the importance which belonged to it in France, 
from the beginning of the iSth century until 
a comparatively recent time. For thirty years, 
however, from 1820 to 1850, the ballet was an 
attractive feature in the entertainments at the 
King's (afterwards Her Majesty's) Theatre ; and 
in 1821 the good offices of the British ambassador 
at the court of the Tuileries were employed in 
aid of a negociation by which a certain number 
of the jprincipal dancers were to be temporarily 
i ceded every year by the administration of the 
Academic Royale de Musique to the manager 
-^at that time Mr. Elmers, of our Italian Op^. 
Miles. Noblet and Mercandotti seem to have been 
the first danseuse» given, or rather lent, to Eng- 
land by this species of treaty. MUe. Taglioni, 
who appeared soon afterwards, was received year 
after year with enthusiasm. Her name was given 
to a stage coach, also to a great coat; and — 
more enduring honour — Tha^Loray has devoted 
■ome lines of praise to her in the 'Newcomes,' 
assuring the young men of the present genera- 
tion that they will ' never see anything so grace- 
ful as Tagiioni in La Sylphide.* Among the 
celebrated dancers contemporary with Taglioni 
must be mentioned Fanny Ellsler (a daughter of 
Haydn's old copyist of the same name) and 
Gerito, who took the principal part in the once 
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&voQrHe ballet of 'Alma* (musio by Costa), 
Fanny Ellsler and Cerito have on rare occasions 
danced together at Her Majesty's Theatre the 
minuet in ' Don Giovanni.' To about the same 
period as these eminent hallerine belonged Carlotta 
Grisi, perhaps the most charming of them all. 
One of her most admired characters was that of 
Esmeralda in the ballet arranged by her husband, 
the before-mentioned Perrot, on the basis of Victor 
Hugo's ' Notre Dame de Paris.' Pugni, a com- 
poser, who made ballet music his speciality, and 
who was attached as composer of ballet music to 
Her Majesty's Theatre, wrote music for Esme- 
ralda full of highly rhythmical and not \esB 
graceful melodies, in hu passion for the ballet 
Mr. Lumley once applied to Heinrich Heine for 
a new work, and the result was that ' Mephisto- 
phela,' of which the libretto, written out in great 
detail, is to be found in Heine's complete works. 
The temptation of Faust by a female Mephisto- 
pheles is the subject of this strange production, 
which was quite unfitted for the English stage, 
and which Mr. Lumley, though he duly paid for 
it, never thought of producing. In one of the 
principal scenes of ' Mephistophela ' the temptress 
exhibits to her victim the most celebrated dan- 
seuses of antiquity, including Salome the daugh- 
ter of Herodias. Eling David too dances a pa* 
seul before the ark. P^bably the most perfect 
ballet ever produced was ' Giselle,' for which the 
subject was furnished by Heine, the scenario by 
Theophile Grautier, and the music by Adolphe 
Adam. Adam's music to 'Giselle' is, as Lord 
Mount-Edgcumbe said of Madeleine Guimard, 
' full of grace and gentility.' The 'Giselle Waltz * 
will long be remembered : but we must not expect 
to see another ' Giselle * on the stage until we have 
another Carlotta Grisi ; and it is not every day 
that a dancer appears for whom a Heine, a 
Gautier, and an Adam will take the trouble to 
invent a new work. Beethoven's 'Prometheus* 
is perhaps the only ballet which has been per- 
formed entire in the concert room, for the sake of 
the music alone. The Airs de Ballet from Auber's 
* Gustavo' and Rossini's ' William Tell' are occa- 
sionally found in concert prognunmes, and those 
in Schubert's 'Rosamunde' and Gounod's 'Reine 
de Saba' have inunortalised those operas after 
their failure on the stage. [H. S. E.3 

BALLETS, compositions of a light character, 
but somewhat in tiie madrigal style, frequently 
with a * Fa la' burden which could be both sun^ 
and danced to ; these pieces, says Morley 
(Introduction), were 'conmienly called Fa las.' 
Gastoldi is generally supposed to have invented 
or at all events first published ballets. His col- 
lection appeared in 1 507, and was entitled ' Balletti 
a cinque voci, con li suore versi per cantare, 
suonare et ballare.' The first piece in the book is 
a musical ' Introduzione a i Bialletto,' with direc- 
tions for the performers 'Su cacciam man a gU 
stromenti nostri, e suoniam et cantiam qualche 
Balletti.' These must therefore have had both 
instrumental and dancing accompaniments. In 
1595 Morley published a collection of 'Ballets 
for five voices,' professedly in imitation of (^as« 
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ioldi, and was followed three jean laler by 
Weelkee, with 'BalletB and Madrigals to 5 
voioee.' ' Balletto* is used by Bach for an allegro 
in common time. See Catalogue, Anh. i. Ser. 3. 
Inv. 2 & 6. [W. H. C] 

BALLO IN MASCHERA, IL. Opera in 
four acts, libretto by Somma, music by Verdi. 
Produced at Rome in 1859 ; at Paris, Th^tre 
des Italiens, Jan. 13, 1861 ; and in London, 
Lyceum, June 15, 61. 

BALTAZARINI (or Baltaobbiki), an Ita- 
lian musician ; the best violinist of his day. 
He was brought from Piedmont in 1577 by 
Marshal de Brissac to Catherine de* Medicis, 
who made him intendant of her music and her 
first valet de chambre, and changed his name to 
M. de Beaujoyeulx, which he himself adopted. 
He seems to have been the first to introduce 
the Italian dances into Paris, and thus to have 
been the founder of the ballet, and, through 
the ballet, of the opera. He associated the best 
musicians of Paris with him in his undertaking. 
Thus in the entertainment of * Circe,' produced 
by him at the marriage of the Due de Joyeuse 
and Mile, de Yaudemont, on Sunday Oct. 15, 
1581, known under the title of 'Ballet comique 
de laroyne,* etc. (Paris, 1582), he states in the 
prefiice that the music was by Beaulieu and 
Maistre Salmon. Several numbers from it are 
given by Bumey (Hist. iii. 279-283) ; and the 
Ballet in all its details and its connexion with 
the opera has been made the subject of a work 
' Les origines de I'Opdra, etc. ; par L. Collier' 
(Paris, 1 868).> The MSS. of others of Baltzarini's 
ballets are in the Biblioth^ue Nationale. [G.] 

BALTZAR, Thomas, bom at Ltibeck about 
1630; the finest violinist of his time, and the 
first really great performer heard in England. 
He came to this country in 1656, and stayed 
for some time with Sir Anthony Cope, of Han well, 
Ozon. Evelyn heard him play March 4, 1656, 
and has left an account which may be read in 
his Diary under that date. Anthony Wood met 
him on July 24, 1658, and *did then and there 
to his very great astonishment, heare him play 
on the violin. He then saw him mn up his 
Fingers to the end of the Fingerboard of the 
Violfn, and run them back insensibly, and all 
with alacrity, and in very good tune, which he 
nor any in England saw &e like before . . . 
Wilson thereupon, the public Professor, . . . did, 
after his humoursome way, stoop downe to Bait' 
zar's Feet, to see whether he had a Huff on ; that 
is to say, to see whether he was a Devill or not, 
because he acted beyond the parts of a man. 
.... Being much admired by all lovers of 
musick, his company was therefore desired ; and 
company, e8p<»cially musicall company, delighting 
in drinking, made him drink more than ordinary, 
which brought him to his grave.' At the 
Restoration Baltzar was appointed leader of the 

1 "nie air which of lata yean hM been loinewhat Inrotne ahroad and 
at home. tUMler the title of ' OaTotte de Loub XIII.' U taken from this 
Ballet, where Uie Irtt strain appears as ' Le son de la Gochette aaquel 
v\tei sortit de son Jardhi'— * un son fort gar.* The Trio to the ' Gavotte ' 
bas been added br the 
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liGng's celebrated band of twenty-four violins, 
but died soon after, and was buried in the 
cloister of Westminster Abbey. He is entered 
on the Register as ' Mr. Thomas Bakart, one of 
the TioUns in the King's Service July 27, 1663.' 

Baltzar did much towards placing the violin 
in England in its present position, at the head 
of all stringed instruments. He appears from 
Wood's account to have introduced the practice 
of the shift t till then unknown, and the use of 
the upper part of the finger-board. Playford's 
'Division Violin' contains all that appear to 
have been printed of his compositions, but 
Bumey speaks in high terms of some MS. solos 
in his possession ; and a set of sonatas for a 
•lyra violin, treble violin, and bass viol,' were 
sold at the auction of Thomas Britton the 
' musical small coal man.' [M. C. C] 

BANCHIERI, Adbiano, bom at Bologna, 
1567, pupil of Gerami the organist of the 
cathedi^ of Lucca and afterwards of S. Marco 
in Venice. He was first organist at Imola, of 
S. Maria in Regola ; tiien in 1603 we find 
him at S. Michele in Bosoo near Bologna. 
Gerber's statement that he was chopen abbot 
of Bosco is unsupported, and appears to be 
contradicted by the fiict that on his works he 
is uniformly described as 'Monaco olivetano.* 
His first work, ' Condusioni per organo,' appear- 
ed at Luoca in 1591 ; and Zuchelli gives the 
date of his death as 1634. He was great in all 
departments, theory, the church, and the theatre. 
His most important theoretical work is probably 
his 'L' Organo suonarino' (Amadius, Venice, 
1605), which was often reprinted. It contains 
the first precise rules for accompanying firom 
a figured bass — afterwards published separately 
by Lomazzo at Milan. In a later work, 
'Modema practica musicale' (Venice, 161 3), 
he treats of the influence of the basso continuo 
on the ornaments in singing, and the altera* 
tions necessary in consequence thereof. At the 
same time he mentions the changes in harmony 
and tonality which were at that time beginning 
to prevail, as incomprehensible. In addition to 
his many compositions for the church, Banchieri 
wrote what were then called 'intermedi' for 
comedies. In his 'La Pazzia senile, raggiona*- 
menti vaghi e dilettevole, composti e dati in luce 
colla musica a tre vod,' published at Venice in 
1598 and reprinted at Cologne — ^itself a kind 
of imitation of the 'Antipamasso' of Orazio 
Vecchi — the transition fix)m the madrigal to 
the new form of the intermedio is veiy obvious ; 
the work may be almost called the first comic 
opera. He afterwards composed a pendant to 
it under the name of 'La prudenza giovenile,' 
to which be boldly affixed the title of ' Comedis 
in musica,' and which was published at Milan 
by Tini in 1607. Another analogous work is 
'La barca di Veneda a Padua' (Venice, 1623), 
and still more so 'La fida fandulla, comedia 
esemplare, con musicall intermedi apparente ed 
inapparenti,' Bologna, 1628 and 1629. Banchieri 
was a poet as well as a musician, and wrote 
oomedies nnder the name of Camillo Scaligeri 
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dellafratte. Lastly, in hia 'Cartella mu«icile' 
(1 614) we find a project for the foundation of 
an academy of science and art in bis monastery 
at Bologna. PP. G-] 

BAND, A combination <^ varions instrn- 
ments for the performance of music. The old 
English term was 'noise.* The French word 
' bande ' was applied to the * vingt^uatre violins * 
of Louis XIV. (Littr^.) Charles U had his 
*four-and-twenty vidinsj' and the word doubt- 
less accompanied the thing. It first appears in 
a MS. order (Ld. ChamberhOn's Wairt. Bks. May 
31, 166 1) that the King's band of violins shall 
take instructions firom Hudson and Mell. (See 
also State Papers. Domestic, Ixxvii. No. 40, 
and Ixxix. Aug. 19, 63.) It b not mentioned 
by Johnson (nor indeed in Latham's Johnson), 
Richardson, or Webster. The various kinds 
of bands will be found under their separate 
heads, viz. Habmonie-Mdsic ; Military Band; 
ObchestbA; King's Pbivatb Band; Wind 
Band. Bandmaster and Bandsmen we re- 
spectively the leader and members of a Military 
Band. L^O 

BANDERALI, Davidde, bom at Lodi 1780, 
died in Paris 1849; first appeared as a buflFo 
tenor dnger, which part may be said to have 
been created by him. He soon relinquished the 
stage, and became professor of singing in the 
Conservatoire first of Milan, and afterwards — 
on the recommendation of Rossini — in that of 
Paris (1828). In both places he trained singers 
who became celebrated. [M. C. C] 

BANDORA, Ital. Mandora, or Mandola; 
Neapolitan dial. Fandura; Span. \fiando/(m ; 
Old £ng. Pandore, are the Romance names of 
yarieties of the cither in the countries desig- 
^ted. like the lute in size and in the form 
of the pear-shaped body, they are classed with the 
cither because they have generally wire strings 
(tuned in pairs) and are played with a plectrum 
of tortoiseshell or quill. The mandoline is a 
small and very beautiful instrument of the kind. 
These instruments, with their names, were de- 
rived fiwm the East. In the heyday of the 
Renaissance they became very generally used 
to accompany the voice and support the recitals 
of improvisatori, as well as for solo performance. 
Although wavbovpa appears in Greek, it was not 
a true Greek instrument, but an exotic. Athe- 
neeus states that Pythagoras, writing about the 
Red Sea, says the Troglodytes made the pan- 
doura of daphne, i.e. laurel, which grew near 
the seashore. According to Mr. Engel ('Musi- 
cal Instruments,' 1874) the tambour or tam- 
boura is their Eastern repi-esentative. There 
are several varieties of these pear-shaped instru- 
ments used in Turkey and Bulgaria. The large 
Turkish tamboura has a circular body, the open 
strings producing four tones: it has thirty-five 
frets of thin catgut bound round the neck and 
disposed for the intervals, smaller than halftones, 
belonging to the Arabic scale. The tamboura is 
also found in Persia, Egypt, and Hindoetan. 
The ancient Egyptian no/re, hieroglyphic for 
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'good,* ina a tamboara; and the Assyrians had 
an instrument of the kind, also played with a 
plectnmL The idea of tension would seem to 
be inherent in the first syllable of names of the 
bandara or tamboura family of instnunents, pre- 
serving everywhere so remarkable an identity. 
(See Banjo, Calascione, Cither, Lute. Man- 
doline.) [A. J. H.] 
BANISTER, John, bom 1630, son of one of the 
waitts of the parish of St. Giles'- in- the -Fi^ds, 
London. He received the rudiments of his 
musical education from his father, and arrived 
at great proficiency on the violin. He was 
noticed by Charles II, who sent him to France 
for improvement ; and on his return he was 
appointed leader of the king's band. The State 
Papers inform us, '1663, Mr. Banister appointed 
to be chief of His Majesty's violins.' Pepys, in 
his Diary, under the date Feb. 20, 1666-7, 
aays : — ' They talk how the King's violin, 
Banister, is mad that a Frenchman is come 
to be chief of some part of the King's 
musique.' The Frenchman here alluded to was 
the impudent pretender Louis Grabu. It is 
recorded, we luiow not upon what authority, 
that Banister was dismissed the King's service 
for saying, in the hearing of His Majesty, that 
the English performers on the violin were superior 
to those of France. This musician is entitled to 
especial notice as being the first to establish 
lucrative concerts in London. These concerts 
were made known through the medium of the 
'London Gazette' ; and on December 30, 1672, 
there appeared the following advertisement: — 
'These are to give notice that at Mr. John 
Banister's house, now called the Musick- school, 
over against the George Tavern in White Friars, 
this present Monday, will be musick performed 
by excellent masters, beginning precisely at four 
of the clock in the afternoon, and every afternoon 
I for the future, precisely at the same hour.* Many 
similar notices may be found in the same paper 
(1673 to 1678), from which it appears that 
Banister carried on these concerts till near the 
1 period of his decease, which occurred on the third 
of October, 1679. He was buried in the cloisters 
of Westminster Abbey. Banister wrote the music 



' to the tragedy of * Circe,' written by Dr. Charles 
I Davenant, eldest son of Sir William Davenant, 
performed at the Duke of York's Theatre in 
1676. Downes ('Roscius Anglicanus,' 1703) 
calls it an ' opera,* and says ' All the musick was 
set by Mr. Banister, and being well performed, 
it answered the expectation of the company.* 
One of the songs is printed in the second book 
of 'Choice Ayres and Songs,' 1676, and a MS. 
copy of the first act is preserved in the library 
of the Sacred Harmonic Society. Jointly with 
Pelham Humfrey he wrote the music to 'The 
Tempest,' performed in 1676, some of the songs 
of which were published in the same year. He 
contributed to Pkyford's 'Courtly Masquing 
Ayres,' 1662 ; and some lessons for ' viols or 
violins of his are appended to a small volume 
I entitled • New Ayres and Dialogues,* 1678. 
(Hawkins ; Notes to North's MeuioiiSi of Mmick^ 
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etc.). His mm, John, was educated in mosio 
under his £»Uier, and attained great excellence 
ae a performer on the violin. He was one of 
the ' musicians' of Charles II, James II, William 
and Mary and Anne ; and, at the beginning of 
the 1 8th centniy, when Itidian operas were first 
introduced in English form into this country, 
he occupied the post of principal violin. He 
oomposed some music for the theatre, and, in 
conjunction with Godfrey Finger, published a 
gmall collection of these pieces. He was also 
» contributor to Henry Pkyford's 'Division 
Violin,' 1685, the first printed book for the 
violin put forth in this country. He resided 
for many years in Brownlow Street, Drury Lane, 
where he died in 1 735. There is a fine mezzotint 
engraving of him by Smith. [E. F. R.] 

BANJO (American). ALn instrument of the 
guitar kind, pkyed with the fingers, but without 
the aid of frets to guide the stopping in tune 
of the strings. The banjo has a long neck, and 
ft body like a drumhead, of parchment, strained 
upon a hoop to the required writhe or degree of 
utiffneaa for resonance. There is no back to it. 
Banjoes have five, six, seven, or nine catgut 
strings, the lowest in pitch being often covered 
with wire. The chanterelle or melody-string is 
called from its position and use the thumbstring, 
and is placed not, as in other fingerboard instru- 
ments, highest in series, but on the bass side 
of the lowest-tuned string, the tuning-peg for 
H being inserted halfway up the neck instead 
ef in the bead. The length of the thumb- 
rtring is given as -sixteen inches from the nut 
to the bridge, and that of the others twenty-four 
inches. The five-stringed banjo is tuned either 
the last note being the 
thumbstring, or in G, 
a note lower. The six- 

. , , -y • — The seven- 

■*™*^ ^ I J r r ' - stringed in- 

'^ troduoes the 
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la tuned 




middle C in the lowest octave, and 
the nine has three thumb-strings 

bat is rarely used. The pitch of the banjo, like 
that of the guitar, is an octave lower than 
the notation. 'Barre' designates the fitlse nut 
made by placing the first finger of the left hand 
across the whole of the strings at certain lengths 
from the bridge to effect transposition. [See 
Capo Tasto.] 

. As to the origin of the banjo the existence 
of instruments of the lute or guitar kind im- 
plies a certain grade of knowledge and culture 
among^ the people who know how to stretch 
strings over soundboards, and to determine the 
required intervals by varying the vibsating 
lengths of the strings. Such instruments found 
in nse by savage or very uncrvilised peoples 
suggest their introduction through political or 
xeUgious conquest Iry a superior raoa The 
Azabe may thus, or by trade, have bestowed a 
guitar instrument upon the negroes of Western 
Africa^ and the Senegambian *bania* be, as 



Mr. Carl Engel'sumsts (' Musical Imltraments,* 
1874, p. 151), the parent of the American 
negro's banjo. Others derive the name from 
Bandore. [A. J. H.] 

BANTI, Brigitta Giorqt, said to have been 
the daughter of a Venetian gondolier, was bom 
at Crema, Lombardy, 1 759. She began life as a 
'cantante di piazza,' or street -singer ; and re- 
ceived some little instruction at the expense of 
a rich amateur. At the age of 19 she set out 
for Paris, to seek her fortune, supporting herself 
by singing at inns and caf^ by the way. De 
Vismes, Director of the Acaddmie, happening to 
hear a splendid voice on the Boulevaid at Paris 
one evening, stopped at the caf^ where the girl 
was singing, and slipping a louis into her hand 
desired her to come to him at the Opera the next 
day. Here, upon hearing an air of Saochini 
twice or thrice, she astonished the Director by 
singing it perfectly from beginning to end. He 
en^tged her for the Opera, where she made a 
triumphant d^bnt in a song between the second 
and third acts of ' Iphig^nie en AuMde.* While 
singing in Paris, though she never made the 
slightest ndstake in concerted pieces, she some- 
times eiecuted her airs after a very strange 
fashion. For instance : in the aDegro of a cava- 
tina she would, in a fit of absence, recommence 
the air from the very beginning, go on with it to the 
turmng-point at the end of the second part, again 
reoonmMnce, and continue this proceeding until 
warned by the conductor that she had better 
think of ending. In the meantime the public, 
delighted with her voice, is said to have been 
quite satisfied. Ag^jari having left London, the 
managers of the Pantheon gave the young singer 
— still called Giorgi — an engagement, on con- 
dition th^t £100 a year should l^ deducted from 
her salary for the cultivation of her voice. Sac- 
chini was her first master, but -he soon gave her 
np in despahr. Piozzi followed, with no better 
success. Abel was the last. She was at this 
fcne, without doubt, a very bad singer with a 
very beautiful voice; and of so indolent and 
careless a disposition that she never could be 
made to learn the first rudiments of music. In 
1 780 she left England, and sang to enthusiastio 
audiences at several foreign courta. Lord Mounts 
Edgoumbe heard her at Reggio in 1785, where, 
he says, her singmg was delightful. In 1799 
she returned to London, making her dSbut in 
Bianchi's ' Semiramide,' in which she introduced 
an air from Guglielmi*s 'Debora^* with violin 
obligato, originally played by Cramer, afterwards 
by Viotti, &Jomon, and Weichsell, the brother 
of Mrs. Billington. This song, though long and 
very fatiguing, was always encored, and Banti 
never failed to repeat it. Genius in her seemed 
to supply the want of science ; and the most 
correct ear, with the most exquisite taste, en^ 
abled her te sing with more effect, expression, 
and qppsBrent knowledge of her art, than many a 
^tter singer. She ne^er was a good musician, 
nor could sing at sight with ease ; but having 
once learnt a song, imd mastered its character, 
she threw into it deeper pathcs and truer feeling 
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than any of ter rivals. Her vwde was of moat 
extensive compass, rich and even, and without 
a feult in its. whole range, — a true voce di petto 
throughout. In her youth it extended to the 
highest pitch, and was so agile that she excelled 
most singers in the bravura style ; but, losing a 
few of her upper notes, she modified her manner 
by practising the cantabile, to which, she de- 
voted herself, and in which she had no. oquaL 
Her acting and* recitative were excellent. Her 
most favourite pieces were the 'Alceste' of 
Gluck, in which, she vwy greatly excelled, three 
of her songs, in it having to be repeated every 
night; his 'Ifigenia in. Tauride'; Paisiello's 
'Elfrida* and 'Nina'; '^Mitridate,' by Naso- 
lini; 'Alzira,' 'Mecope,' 'Cinna,* and others 
composed expresdy for her by Bianchi. She 
also acted in comjb operas, and was particularly 
successful in Paisiello^s *Serva PadronaJ Her 
spirits never flagged ; nor did her admirers ever 
grow weary of her. They never wished for an- 
other singer; but Mrs. Billington had now re- 
turned, and astonished the public with her 
marvellous execution. The manager engaged her 
for the next season, and allowed Banti, whose 
health was now failing, to depart. Befiare the 
close of her last season (1802), however, an in- 
teresting performance took place. Banti pre- 
vailed on Mrs. Billington to sing with, her on the 
night of her benefit, leaving her the choice of 
opera and character. Pottogallo's ' Mer<^ ' was 
chosen, Mrs. Billkigton. acting the part of the 
heroine, and. Banti that of Polifonte, though, 
written for a tenor., Banti died at Bologna, 
February 18, 1806, bequeathing her larynx (of 
extraordinary size) to the town, the municipality 
of which caused it to be preserved in spirits. Her 
husband was the dancer Zaccaria Banti, who 
was dancing in London as early as 1777 in 
Saochini's ' Creso.' She left a daughter, married 
to Dr. Barbieri, who raised to her memory a 
monument in the cemetery outeide the waUs of 
Bologna,, which was afterwards repaired and 
adorned by he^ husband, and from which we 
leam the places and dates of hesc birth and death 
('Harmonicon,* viii.). [J. M.] 

BAPTISTE, a violin-pUyer, whose real name 
was Baptists Anet, a pupil of CJorelli, and ap- 
parently one of the first to introduce the works 
and style of his great master at Paris, thereby 
materially influencing the development of violin- 
playing in. France. vVlien Frendi writers of the 
period speak of him as an extraordinary phenor 
menon, and as the first of all violinists, we must 
remember that at that time instrumental music, 
and especially the art of violin-playing, was still 
in its infancy in France. Baptiste did not settle 
in Paris, in, spite of his great success, owing 
probably to the circumstance of Louis XIV 's 
exclusive liking for old. Fosnck music and for 
LuUy. From Paris he went to Poland, where 
he spent the rest of his life as conductor of the 
private band of a nobleman. He published three 
sets of sonatas for the violin; two suites de 
pisses pour deux musettes, op. 2 ; and six duos 
pour deux musettes, op. 3« [P. D.] 
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BAPTISTIN, JiAN, a violonceUlit whose 
real name was Johann Baptist Struck; of 
German parentage, bom at Florence about 1690. 
He came to Paris, and he and Labb^ were the 
earliest players of the cello in the orchestra of the 
Op^ra. He had two pensions from the king, 
fixing him — the first to France, and the second 
to Paris. He produced 3 operas and 15 ballets, 
and published 4 books of cantatas. He died 

1.755. 

BAB. A vertical Kne drawn across the stave 
to divide a musical composition into portions of 
equal duration, and to indicate the periodical re- 
currence of the aooent. The word bar is also 
commonly, though incorrectly, applied to the 
portion contuned between any two such vertical 
lines, such portion being termed a 'measure.' 
In. the accurately ancient 'measured music' 
{musica m«wi*ra/M— that is, music consisting of 
notes of various and determined length, and so 
called to distinguish it from the still older mutica 
choralis or p/ojio, in which all the notes were 
of the same length) there were no bars, the 
rhythm— which was always triple — ^being shown 
by the value of the notes. But as this value 
was not constant,, being affected by the order in 
wHch the longer or shorter notes followed each 
other, dbubtfiil cases occasionally arose, for the 
better understanding of which a sign called 
punetum divitionis was introduced, written • ot 
y/ , which had the effect of separating the 
rhythmic periods without affecting the value of 
the notes, and thus corresponded precisely to 
the modem bar, of which it wag the earliest 
precursor. 

The employment of the bar dates from the 
beginning of the i6th century, and its object 
appears to have been in the first place to 
facilitate the reading of ccwnpositions written in 
Bcore, by keeping &e different parts properly 
under each oth^,. rather than to mark the 
rhythmic divisions. One of the earliest instances 
of the use of the bar is found in Agricola's 
'Musica Instrumentalis' (1529), in which the 
examples are written, on a single stave of ten lines, 
the various parts bei^ placed above each other 
on the same stave {Sie usual arrangement in 
tiie earliest scores), with bars drawn across the 
whole stave. Morley also in his 'Practical 
Musick' (1597) makes a similar use of bars 
in all examples which are given in score; but 
the inti^uction ef the bar into the separate 
voice parts used for actual performance is of 
much later date. The works of Tallis (i575)» 
Byrd (1610), and Gibbons (161 a), were all pub- 
lished without bars, while in Bavenscroft's 
Psalter (1621) the end of each line of the 
verse is marked' by a single har. This single 
bar is termed by Butler ('Principles of Mu- 
sick,* 1636) an imperfect close, which he says 
is introduoed 'at the end of a strain, (»r any 
place in a song where all the parts meet 
and close before the end,* while the perfect 
dose (the end of the whole composition) is 
to. be marked with 'two bars athwart all the 
Eulfis.' 
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Henry Lawefl appears to have been the first 
Kngliwh musician who regularly employed bars 
in his compositions. His ' Ayree and Dialogues/ 
published in 1653, are barred throughout, though 
the * Choice Psalmes put into Musick for Three 
Voices' by Henry and WiUiara Lawes, published 
only five years previously, is still without bars. 
The part-writing of the ' Choice Psalroes * is in 
' many cases varied and even elaborate, and there 
must have been considerable difficulty in per- 
forming them, or indeed any of the compositions 
of that date, without the assistance of any signs 
of rhythmic division, especially as they were not 
printed in score, but only in separate parts. 
Their general character may be judged from 
the following example, which has been translated 
into modem notation and placed in score for 
greater convenience of reading. It may be ob- 
served that although without bars, the ' Choice 
Psalmes' are intended to be sung in common 
time, and that all have the sign C &t the com- 
mencement ; some of the * Ayres and Bialosrues,' 
on the other hand, are in triple time, and are 
marked with the figtire 3. 
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In modem music the use of bars is almost 
universal. Nevertheless there are some cases in 
which for a short time the designed irregularity 
of the rhythm requires that they should be dis- 
pensed with. An example of this is found in 
certain more or less extended passages termed 
cadences (not to be confounded with the. har- 
monic cadence or close), which usually occur 
near the end of a composition, and serve the 
purpose of affording variety and displaying the 
powers of execution of the performer. (See 
the close of the Largo of Beethoven's Concerto in 
C minor, op. 37.) Also occasionally in passages 
in the style of fimtasia, which are devoid of any 
definite rhythm, examples of which may be found 
in the Prelude of Handel's first Suite in A, in 
Emanuel Bach's Fantasia in C minor, at the 
beginning of the last movement of Beethoven's 
Sonata in B flat, op. 106, and in the third move- 
ment of Mendelssohn's Sonata, op. 6. 

But even in this kind of unbarred music the 
relative value of the notes must be approximately 
if not absolutely preserved, and on this account 
it is often expedient during the study of such 
music to divide the passage into imaginary bars, 
not always necessarily of the same length, by 
the help of which its musical meaning becomes 
more readily intelligible. This has indeed been 
done by Von Billow in regard to the passage in 
the Sonata above alluded to, and it is so pub- 
lished in the ' Instructive Edition of Beethoven's 
Works' (Stuttgart, Cotta, 1 871), the result being 
a considerable gain in point of perspicuity. -Simi- 
lar instances will occur to every student of piano* 
forte music 

A double bar, consisting of two parallel verti- 
cal lines, is always placed at the end of a com- 
position, imd sometimes at the close of a section or 
strain, especially if the strain has to be repeated, 
in which case the dots indicating repetition are 
placed on one or both sides of the double bar, 
according as they may be required. Unlike the 
single bar, the double bar does not indicate a 
rhythmic period, as it may occur in the middle or 
at any part of a measure, but merely signifies the 
rhetorical close of a portion of the composition 
complete in itself, or of the whole work. [F. T.] 
BAKBAJA, DoMENico, bom 1778 at Milan, 
of poor parentage; was successively waiter at 
a coffee-house on the Piazza, manager of an 
English riding-circus, lessee of the Cuoagna 
playhouse at Naples, and director of the San 
Carlo theatre. While at Naples he made 
the acquaintance of Count Gallenberg, the 
Austrian ambassador, followed him to Vienna 
in 1821, and obtained the direction of both the 
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'Karntlmer-thor' theatre and that 'auf der 
Wien/ which he held till 1 8a8. He was the first 
to introduce a subscription into the Vienna the- 
atres. During his mimagement the company 
embraced the best talent of the day, including 
Mesdames Colbran-Rossini, Sontag, Esther Mom- 
belli, Giuditta Grisi, Mainvielle-Fodor, Feron, 
Canticelli ; Signori Donzelli, Cicimarra, Bassi, 
Tamburini, Rubini, David, Nozzari, Lah)ache, 
Ambrogi, Benedetti, and Botticelli. The hallet 
was sustained by Duport, Salvatore, and Taglioni. 
Though Barbaja introduced Rossini into Vienna, 
he by no means neglected German opera, and 
under his management Weber's *Euryanthe* wag 
produced Oct. 25, 1825. He was at the same 
time manager of the two most celebrated opera- 
houses in Italy, La Scala at Milan, and San 
Carlo at Naples; not to mention some smaller 
operatic establishments also under his direction. 
Bellini's first opera, 'Bianca e Ferdinando,' was 
written for Barbaja and produced at Naples. 
His second opera, ' II Pirata,' was also composed 
for Barbaja, and brought out at Milan. Several 
of Donizetti's works, and all Rossini's later works 
for the Italian stage, were first presented to the 
public by the famous impresario, who was destined 
one day himself to figure in an opera. Barbaja 
is at least introduced by name in ' La Sirbne,' by 
Scribe and Auber. From his retirement till his 
death, Oct. 16, 1841, he resided on his property 
at Posilippo. He was very popular, and was 
followed to his grave by an imniftiiHft oanoourse 
of people. [C. F. P.] 

BARBELLA, Emanuels, violinist. Bom at 
Naples in the earlier part of the i8tii century. 
The following short account of his music^ 
education was written by himself at the request 
of Dr. Bumey, who gives it in his History (iii. 
570) : — * Emanuele Barbella had the violin 
placed in his hand when he was only six and 
a half years old, by his father Francesco Barbella. 
After his father's decease he took lessons of 
Angelo Zaga, till the arrival of Pasqualino Bini, 
a scholar of Tartini, in Naples, under whom he 
studied for a considerable time, and then worked 
by himself. His first instructor in counterpoint 
was Michde Gabbalone ; but this master dying, 
he studied composition under the instructions of 
Leo, till the time of his death.' He adds, * Non 
per questo, Barbella e un vero asino che non sa 
niente' — ' Yet, notwithstanding these advantages, 
Barbella is a mere ass, who knows nothing.* He 
wrote six sonatas for violin, and six duos for 
violin and bass, adhering closely to the principles 
of Tartini. Bumey gives an example of his 
composition, and says that his tone and manner 
were 'marveUously sweet and pleasing, even 
without any other accompaniment tiian the drone- 
bass of an open string. He died at Naples in 
1773. [E.H.D.] 

BARBER OF SEVILLE, THE. Operas of 
this name, founded on the celebrated play of 
Beaumarchais (1775), have been often produced. 
Two only can be noticed here: (i) that of 
Paisiello, first performed at St. Petenbuig in 



1780, and at Paris in 1789 — at the 'Th^Htre de 
Monsieur,' in] the Tuileries, July 13, and at the 
Th«iAtre Feydeau, July 33 ; (1) that of Rossini — 
libretto by Sterbini — produced at Rome, Dec. 
36, 1 81 6, and at Paris, in the SaJle Louvois, 
Oct. 36, 1 8 19. Rossini hesitated to undertake 
the subject previously treated by Paisiello, and 
before doing so obtained his permission. He is 
said to have completed the opera in 15 days. 
On its appearance in Paris an attempt was made 
t-o crush it by reviving Paisiello's opera, but the 
attempt proved an entire fiulure ; Paisiello's day 
was gone for ever. [G.] 

BARBERS OF BASSORA, THE. A comic 
opeia in 3 acts ; words by Madison Morton ; 
music by John HuUah. Produced at Covent 
Garden, Nov. 11, 1837. 

BARBIERI, a Spanish dramatic composer 
of the present day, and chief promoter of an 
aatociation for instituting a Spanish national 
opera in opposition to the Italian. * J agar con 
fuego' (1851), <La Hechicera,' 'La Esfoda de 
Bernardo,' and 'El Marques de Caravaca,' are 
the names of some of his operas which have been 
{>erformed in Madrid with success* 

BARBIREAU,» Maitre Jacques, a oele- 
brated musician of the 15th century, choir- 
master and teacher ef the boys in the cathedral 
of Antwerp from 1448 till his death in 1491. 
Many of tne great musicians of the 15th «dA 
16th cMituriei were his pupils; he maintained 
a correspondenoe with Rudolph Agrioola, and 
ii constantly quoted by his cootempomy Tinotar 
as one of the greatest authorities on music of 
his time. Of Ms compositions, a mass for fire 
voices, * Virgo parens Christi,' another for four 
voices, 'Faulx perverse,' and a Kyrie for the 
same, are in the imperiid library at Vienna, and 
some songs for three and four voices in that of 
Dijon. Kiesewetter has scored the Kyrie from 
the first-named mass and a song for three voices, 
'Lome (I'homme) banyde saplaisance.* [M.C. C] 

BARCAROLE (Ital.), i.e. a 'boat-song.' 
Pieces of music written in imitation or recollection 
of the songs of Venetian barcaroli as they row 
their gondolajB — or as ihey formerly did ; for 
their songs at present appear to have little in 
them either agreeable or characteristic. Barca- 
roles have been often adopted by modem com- 
posers; as by Harold in 'Zampa'; by Auber 
in 'MasanieUo' and 'Fra Diavolo' ; by Doni- 
zetti in 'Marino Ealiero'; by Schubert, *Auf 
dem Wasser zu singen' (Op. 73) ; by Chopin 
for Piano solo (Op. 60) ; ana by Stemdale Ben- 
nett for Piaeno and Orchestra in his ^th Con- 
certo. Mendelssohn has left several examples^ 
The first 'Song without words' that he com- 
posed — published as Op. 19, No. 6— is the * Ve- 
netianisches Gondellied' in O minor, which 
the autograph shows to have been written at 
Venice Oct. 16, 1830. Others are Op. 30, No. 6 ; 
Op. 63, No. 5 ; and the beautiful song, Op. 57, 
No. 5, ' VVenn durch die Piaczetta.' One essential 

1 Prottouncad Barbliieau ; called alao fiarUooIa, Barbntenui. and 
BtfUncant, 
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charscteristic in all these is the alternation of 
a strong and a light beat in the moTement of 
6-8 time — Chopin s alone being in n-8 — with 
a triplet figure pervading the entire composition, 
the object being perhaps to convey the idea of 
the rise and fall of the boat, or the regular 
monotonous strokes of the oars. The autograph 
of Bennett's barcarole is actually marked 'In 
rowing time.* The tempo of the barcaroles 
quoted above differs somewhat, but is mostly 
of a tranquil kind. The 'Grondoletta' entitled 
' La Biondina,' harmonised by Beethoven, and 
given in bis * 1 2 venchiedene Volkslieder * (Notte- 
bohm's Catalogue, p. 176), though of the same 
character as the boatmen^s songs, is by Pistruoci, 
an Italian composer. [W. H. C] 

BARCROFTE, Thomas, said to have been 
organist of Ely Cathedral circ. 1535. Nothing 
is known of his biography. A Te Deum and 
Benedictus (in F), and two anthems, are ascribed 
to him in Tudway*s MS. Collection. The former 
are dated 153a, a date much too early for an 
English setting of these hymns. It seems much 
more probable that the author of these composi- 
tions was George Barcrofie, A.B , vicar-choral and 
organist of Ely Cathedral in 1579. ^® latter 
died in 1609. The service above mentioned, and 
one of the anthems, '0 Almighty God,* were 
printed by the Motett Society. [E. F. R.] 

BARDELLA, Antonio Naldi, called Ml 
Bardello,' chamber - musician to the Duke of 
Tuscany at the end of the 16th and beginning 
of the 1 7th centuries, and, according to Arteaga, 
inventor of the Theorbo. Caocini states that he 
was an admirable performer on that instrument. 

BARDI, Giovanni, Count of Vemio, a 
Florentuie noble, lived in the end of the 16th 
century, an accomplished scholar and mathe- 
matician, member of the aca^lemy Delia Crusca, 
and of the Alterati in Florence, maestro di 
camera to Pope Clement YIII. Doni attributes 
to him the first idea of the opera, and it is 
certain that the first performances of the kind 
were held in his house by his celebrated band 
of friends, Yicenzo GalUei, Caocini, Strozzi, 
Corsi, Peri, and Rinuccini, and that he himself 
composed the words for more than one such 
piece, e.g. ' L'smico fido/ and ' II combattimento 
a Apollino col serpente.* [M. C. C] 

BARGAGUA, Soipionk, a Neapolitan com- 
poser and contrapuntist, mentioned by Cerreto, 
lived in the second half of the i6th century. 
According to Bumey the word * Concerto ' oocurs 
for the first time in his work < Trattenimenti 
... da suonare* (Venice, 1587). 

BARGIEL, WoLDBMAR, son of a teacher of 
music at Berlin, and step-brother of Mme. Clara 
Wieck -Schumann (his mother being the divorced 
wife of Friedrich Wieck), was bom at Berlin, 
Oct. 3, 1828. He was made to play the piano, 
the violin, and organ at home, and was instructed 
in counterpoint by Dehn. As a youth of 1 8, and 
in accordance with the advice of his brother-in- 
law, Robert Schumann, he spent two years at the 
Conservatorium of Leipzig, which was then (1846) 
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under MendeIssohn*s supervision : and, before 
leaving it, he attracted general attention by an 
octet for strings, which was perfonued at one 
of the public examinations. 

After his return to Berlin, in 1850, he com* 
menced work as a teacher, and increased his 
reputation as a composer by the publication of 
various orchestral and chamber works, as well as 
pianoforte pieces. In 1859 he was called to a 
professorship at the Conservatorium of Cologne, 
which, in 1865, he exchanged for the post of 
Capellmeister, and director of the school of music 
at Rotterdam. Latterly (1874), he has found a 
field still more fit for his powers, at the Konig- 
liche Hochschule fUr Musik, which is now flourish* 
ing under the leadership of Joachim, at Berlin. 

As a composer, Baigiel must be ranked among 
the foremost disciples of Schumann. He makes 
up for a certain lack of freshness and spontaneity 
in his themes by most carefully elaborated treat- 
ment. Besides his pianoforte pieces, op. 1-5, and 
his trios for pianoforte and strings, two overtures 
for full orchestra, 'Zu einem Trauerspiel,' and 
' Medea,* and the 23rd Psalm for female voices 
should be particulariy mentioned. [E. D.] 

BARITONE, the name usually applied to the 
smaller baas saxhorn in Bb or C. It stands in 
the same key as the euphonium, but the bore 
being on a considerably less scale, and the 
mouthpiece smaller, it gives higher notes and a 
less volume of tone. It is abnost exclusively 
used in reed and brass bands, to the latter of 
which it ifl able to furnish a certain variety of 
quality. [W. H. S.] 

BARKER, Charles Spackkan, was bom at 
Bath Oct. 10, 1806. Left an orphan at five 
years old, he was brought up by his gud&ther, 
who ^ave him such an education as would fit: 
him for the medical profession. But Barker, 
accidentally witnessing the operations of an 
eminent London organ-builder, who was erecting 
an organ in his neighbourhood, determined on 
following that occupation, and placed himself 
under ^e builder for instruction in the art. 
Two years afterwards he retiu*ned to Bath and 
estabUshed himself as an organ-builder there. 
About 1832 the newly-built large oigan in York 
Minster attracted general attention, and Barker, 
impressed by the immense labour occasioned to 
the player by the extreme hardness of touch of 
the keys, turned his thoughts towards devising 
some means of overcoming the resistance offered 
by the keys to the fingers. The result was the 
invention of the pneumatic lever, by which 
ingenious contrivance the pressure of the wind 
which occasioned the resistance to the touch 
was skilfully applied to lessen it. Barker 
offered his invention to several English organ- 
builders, but finding them indisposed to adopt 
it, he went to Paris, where he arrived about 
the time that Cavaill6-Col was building a large 
organ for the church of St. Denis. To that 
eminent builder he addressed himself, and Ca- 
vaill^, seeing the importance of the invention, 
immediately adopted it. Barker afterwards 
took the direction of the business of Daublaiue 
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and Callinet (afterwards Ducroquet, and later 
Merklin and Schutz), and built in 1845 a large 
organ for the church of St. Eustache, which 
was unfortunately destroyed by fire six months 
after its erection. He also repaired the fine 
organ of the church of St. Sulpico. Later the 
pneumatic lever came gradually into use in 
jSngland. Barker is al«) the inventor of the 
electric action. He has returned to England, and 
at present (1878) resides in London. [W. H. H.] 

BARNARD, Rev. John, a minor canon of 
St. Paul's cathedral in the time of Charles I, was 
the first who published a collection of cathedral 
music. His work appeared in 1641 under the 
title of *The First Book of Selected Church 
Musick, consisting of Services and Anthems, 
such as are now used in the Cathedrall and 
Collegiat Churches of this Kingdome. Never 
before printed. Whereby such Bookes as were 
heretofore with much diflSculty and charges, 
transcribed for the use of the Quire, are now 
to the saving of much Labour and expence, 
publisht for the general good of all such as shall 
desire them either for publick or private exercise. 
Collected out of divers approved Authors.* The 
work was printed, without bars, in a bold type, 
with diamond headed notes, in ten separate parts — 
medius, first and second contratenors, tenor and 
bassus for each side of the choir, . Decani and 
Cantoris. A part for the organ is absolutely 
necessary for some of the verse anthems in which 
intermediate symphonies occur, but it is extremely 
doubtful whether it was ever printed. From 
many causes -the wear and tear resulting from 
daily use in choirs, the destruction of service- 
books during the civil war, and others — it 
happened that a century ago no perfect copy of 
this work was known to exist, the least imperfect 
set being in Hereford catheclral, where eight of 
the ten vocal parts (some of them mutilated) 
were to be found, the bassus decani and medius 
cantoris being wanting. It so remained until 
Januazy 1862, when the Sacred Harmonic Society 
acquired by purchase a set consisting also of 
eight vocal parts, including the two wanting in 
the Hereford set, and some also being mutilated. 
A duplicate of the bassus decani which had 
been with this set was purchased by the Dean 
and Chapter of Hereford, and a transcript of the 
imperfect medius cantoris was permitted by the 
society to be taken for them, so that the Hereford 
set still retains its pre-eminence. The work does 
not include the compositions of any then living 
author, the compiler in his preface declaring his 
intention of giving such in a future publication. 

Its contents are as follows : — 



TaUiB, 1st Senr. 4 volcei, D mia. 

M. StiDgert. 4 T. D min. 

E. Bevin, 4 and ft v. D mln. 

W. Bird. 4, and 6 T. D min. 

O. Gibbons, 4 r. F. 

W. Mondj, 4. 5 and 8 T. D mln. 

R. Parsons. 4. 6. 6 and 7 ▼. F. 

T. Morley. 1. S. 3, 4 and 6 r. D mln. 

Pr. Oyles, 1.2.3.4.6and8r.C. 
ITtie above are Mg. and Ev. 
Serrioes complete, and are eacli 
enttUed 'Ut Service'.] i 

Itr. Ward. Mag. and N. D. 1. S. S, 
4 and 6 r. O mln. 



Hr. Woodson. Te Deum. 4 t. D min> 
Bird. 3nd Bert, with verses, Mag. 

and N. D. O min. 
Bird. Snl 8., Mag. and N. D. 8 t. C. 
Moriey. 2nd 8.. Mag. and N. D. 

T.O. 

0. Gibbons, 2nd S.. Mg. and Er. 1. S, 

8, 4 and 8 t. D minor 
Tallis, 1st Preces. 
Do. 1st Ps. to do. WherewithalL 
Do. Snd Ps.. O doe welL 
Do. Srd Ps., My soul cleaveth. 
Rkrd's lu Preces. 
IDo. 1st Ps. to do. cUWk 



Do. &ndFi..8AT«iBeoGod. 
Do. Snd Preces. 
Da. l9t Pi. to do. When IsraeL 
Do. 2nd Ps.. Hear my prayer. 
Do. 3rd Ps., Teach me o Lord. 
O. Gibbons. Ist Preoes. 
Da Ps.todaThoaopenesL 
Taliis. Responses, Prayer, ete. 
Do. Litany. 

■Tuff li mtkami. I f rirfi 
TaDls. O Lord give thy H. Spirit 
E. Hooper. Teach me. 
Farrant, Hide not thoo. 
Do. Cali to remembraneai. 
J. Bhepbeard. Haste Thee. 
Do. (2nd pt) Bat iet alL 
W. Mundy. O Lord the maker. 
Do. O Lord the world's SaTioor. 
O. Gibbons. DeiiTer us. 
Do. (2nd pt.) Blessed be. 
O. Gibbons. Almi^ty k < 
Batten. praise the Lord. 
Da Hide not Thou. 
Do. Lord we beieecfa Thee. 
Do. Haste Thee o God. 
Do. (2ndpt.)BatletaUtho9 

When the Lord. 



Da Bleaed be Tliy hai 

E. Hooper. O Thou G. i 

Taills. I call and cry. 

Mondy. Lord. I bow. 

Bird. Prevent us. 

E. Hooper. Behold it Is Christ 

Rube White. The Lord bless ua. 

Tallis, Wipe away. 

Bird. O God whom oar o 

Da O Ld. malce thy a 

Dr. Tye, I lift my heart 

Bird. O Lord turn. 

Do. C2nd pt) Bow Thine ear. 

Dr. Giles give thanks. 

J^iiiZ ilaOcuw/or 6, 7. S jwHs. 
Bird. Sing Joyfully. 6 r. 
B. Parsons, Deliver me. 6 T. 
O. Gibbons Hoianna. « r. 
Da Lift up your heads. 6 v. 
Weelkes, Lord grant 6 and 7 w. 

Amikewu with Vtrtn. 
Bird. O Ld. rebulce ma nou 
Da Hear my prayer. 
W. Mundy. Ah heiplev wrctch. 
Morley. Out of the deep. 
O. Gibbons, Behold Tboo hut 
Batten. Out of the deepw 
Ward. I wUI praisab 



Dr. Tya. I will exalt Thee. 

Do. (todpL)8UiguntotheI<«rd. B,;;^^^ 

^•.J?*T..J^"*^*°'- , ^^^^^^ I>o- Christ ristag. 

Into S little anthems.] Do. (2nd pt) Christ Is rtan. 

FuUAnikenu i/6parU. JDr. Bull. Deliver ma. 

Tallis. With aU our hearts. I Ward. Lot God arise. 

From the printed and manuscript parts, aided 
by other old manuscript organ and voice parts, 
Mr. John Bishop of Cheltenham has made a score 
of the work, which, it is to be regretted, remains 
unpublished. It is now in the British Museum. 

Seven separate parts of the MS. collections 
made by Barnard for his work, comprising upwards 
of 130 services and anthems besides those included 
in the published work, are now in the library of 
the Sacred Harmonic Society. [W. H. H.] 

BARNETT, John, bom at Bedford July i, 
1 80a. His mother was a Hungarian, and his 
fftther a Prussian, whose name was Bemhard 
Beer, which was changed to Bamett Bamett on 
his settlement in this country as a jeweller. In 
his infancy John shewed a marked predilection 
for music, and as his childhood aivanced proved 
to have a fine alto voice. At the age of eleven 
he was articled to S. J. Arnold, proprietor of 
the Lyceum, Arnold engaging to provide him 
with musicaj instruction in return for his ser- 
vices as a singer. The young vocalist accordingly 
appeared upon the stage at the Lyceum, and 
continued a successful career until the breaking 
of his voice. During this time he was receiving 
instruction in music, first from C. E. Horn, and 
afterwards from Price, the chorus -master of 
Drury Lane. He wrote, while yet a boy, two 
masses and many lighter pieces, some of which 
were published. At the expiration of his term 
with Arnold he took pianoforte lessons of Perex, 
organist of the Spanish embassy, and subse- 
quently of Ferdinand Ries. From the latter he 
received his first real lesson in harmony. 

His first essay for the stage was the musical 
farce of 'Before Breakfiut' (Lyceum, 1825), the 
success of which induced him to continue the 
line he had commenced. Among the pieces he 
subsequently wrote may be enumerate 'Mon- 
sieur Mallet,* ' Robert the Devil,' ' Country Quar- 
ters,* 'Two Seconds,* 'The Soldiers Widow/ 
' The Picturesque,' * Married Lovers,* 'The Deuce 
is in her/ 'Charles the Twelfth* (which con.- 
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tained the popular ballad 'Rise gentle Moon*), 
ajid 'The Carnival of Naples,* the latter per- 
formed at Covent Garden in 1830. Meantime 
he was not unmindful of the higher branches of 
hie art, and in 1829 published his oratorio of 
'The Onmipresence of the Deity,' which has never 
been performed in public. In 31 he brought 
out at Sadler's WeUs 'The Pet of the Petticoats,' 
subsequently transplanted to the greater theatres. 
This was his most important dramatic work up 
to this period. It was deservedly popular, and 
contained dramatic music then new to the 
English stage. 

In 183a Bamett was engaged by Madame 
Vestris as music-director of the Olympic Theatre, 
for which he wrote a number of popular musical 
pieces — 'The Paphian Bower,* 'Olympic Bevels,' 
* The Court of Queen's Bench,' ' Blanche of Jer- 
sey,' etc. Also for Druiy Lane a lyrical version 
of Mrs. Centlivre's ' Bold stroke for a Wife,' with 
Braham in the principal character. Under the 
title of * Win her and Wear her* this piece was 
played for a few nights, but failed to obtain the 
success it merited, partly owing to the inappro- 
priateness of the subject. The music contains 
many gems introduced by the composer into his 
later works. 

In 1834 he published his ' Lyrical Illustrations 
of the Modem Poets,' a collection of songs of 
remarkable beauty and poetic feeling; and 
shortly afterwards 'Songs of the Minstrels,' 
and 'Amusement for Leisure Hours.' These 
productions, the first especially, raised him in the 
estimation of the musical world. 

Bamett's great work 'The Mountain Sylph' 
was produced at the Lyceum in August 1834 
with remarkable success. It was originally de- 
signed as a musical drama for one of the minor 
theatres, and afterwards extended into complete 
operatic form. It met with some opposition on 
the first night, but soon became a standard 
&vourite. ' Here then,' says Professor Macfarren, 
'was the first English opera constructed in the 
acknowledged form of its age since Ame's time- 
honoured Artaxerzes; and it owes its import- 
imce as a work of art, not more to the artistic 
mould in which it is cast than to the artistic, 
conscientious, emulous feeling that pervades it. 
Its production opened a new period for music in 
this country, from which is to be dated the 
establishment of an Entrlish dramatic school, 
which, if not yet accomplished, has made many 
notable advances.' Bamett dedicated the work 
to his old master, Arnold, extolling him as the 
fosterer of the British Muse; but before the 
year was out he changed his tone, complaining 
in the public prints that this same manager 
had refused to pay him for the composition of a 
new opera. 

He now spent some time in Paris, with -the 
purpose of producing there his opera of 'Fair 
Rosamond,' but returned, on the invitation of 
Bunn, to bring out the work at Drury Lane. 
It was performed in February 1837, with in- 
different success, mainly owing to its ill-con- 
structed libretto. It is full of charming music, 
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and, wedded to a new poem, would command 
attention from an audience of the present day. 
In this year Bamett married the daughter of 
Lindley the violoncellist, with whom he went to 
Frankfort, with the view of studying Yogler's 
systemof harmony and the principles of composition 
under Snyder von Wartensee. Here he wrote a 
symphony and two quartets, which are still un- 
published. On his return to London in 1838, he 
produced his opera of ' Farinelli' at Drury Lane, 
perhaps his best work. In this year, in con- 
junction with Morris Bamett, the actor, dra- 
matist, and journalist, he opened the St. James's 
Theatre, with the intention of founding an Eng- 
lish opera house ; but (owing to unforeseen cir- 
cumstances) the theatre prematurely closed at 
the end of the first week. 

At the beginning of 1841 Bamett established 
himself as a singing master at Cheltenham, 
where he remains (1876) in extensive practice. 
In the following year he published a pamphlet 
of sixty pages, entitled ' Systems and Singing 
Masters : an analytic comment upon the Wilhem 
System as taught in England — cleverly and 
caustically written, but unjustly severe upon 
Mr. HuUah. 

Mr. Bamett has at least three operas which 
have never been performed, ' Kathleen,' the li- 
bretto by Sheridan Knowles, is highly spoken of 
by those who have heard the music. His single 
songs are said to number nearly four thousand. 

Bamett's music is highly dramatic. His melo- 
dies are marked by decided character, and his 
skill in orchestration is great. It is much to be 
regretted that he has withheld his later works 
from the public. {Imp. Diet* of Univ. Biog. ; 
Private sources.) [E. F. R.] 

BARNETT, John Fbancts, nephew of the 
preceding, son of Joseph Alfred Bamett, a 
professor of music, was bom Oct. 6, 1838. He 
began the study of the pianoforte when six years . 
old under the guidance of his mother. When 
eleven he was placed under Dr. Wylde. The boy 
progressed rapidly in his studies, and a twelve- 
month later became a candidate for the Queen's 
Scholarship at the Royal Academy of Music. This 
he gained, and at the expiration of two years, the 
duration of the scholan^p, he competed again, 
and was again successful. During the first year 
of his scholarship he was engaged and played 
(from memory) Mendelssohn's Concerto in D 
minor at the New Philharmonic Society, under 
the direction of Spohr (July 4, 1853), The 
second scholarship coming to an end in 1857, 
he visited Germany, studied under Hauptmann 
and Rietz at the Conservatorium at Leipsic, 
and performed at the Gewandhaus (Mar. 22, 
i860). At the expiration of three years he 
returned to London and played at the Phil- 
harmonic, June 10, 1861. The first compo- 
sition that brought the young composer into 
notice was a symphony in A minor, produced 
at the Musical Society of London (June 15, 
1864). He has since written several quartets 
and quintets for string instruments, pianoforte 
trios, as well as an ' Overture Symphonique' for 
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the Philharmonic Society (May it, i86$), a con- 
certo in D minor, and oUier works. In 1867, at 
the request of the committee of the Birmingham 
Festival, he composed his cantata ' The Ancient 
Mariner/ on Coleridge's poem, which was an 
acknowledged success. In 1870 he received a 
second commission from the Birmingham Festival 
committee to write a cantata, and tliis time he 
chose * Paradise and the Peri,' which was per- 
formed the same year with great success. Both 
these works have been given repeatedly in 
England and the Colonies. Mr. Bamett next 
wrote his overture to Shakspeare's 'Winter's 
Tale ' for the British Orchestral Society, which 
performed it Feb. 6, 1873. In the same year he 
produced his oratorio ' The Raising of Lazarus,' 
which may be regarded as his most important 
work. In the following year he received a com- 
mission to compose an instrumental work for the 
Liverpool Festival, when he chose for his theme 
Scott's ' Lay of the Last Minstrel.' This was 
produced on Oct. i, 1874. Besides the works 
enumerated, Mr. Biumett has written a number 
of pianoforte and vocal compositions, including a 
' Tantum Ergo' in eight parts. [E. F. R.] 

BARON, Ernst Theophilus, a &mous lute 
player, bom at Breslau Feb. 27, 1696. His 
first instruction was obtained frt)m Kohatt, a 
Bohemian, in 1 710, next in the CoU^ium 
Elizabethanum at Breslau ; and he afterwards 
studied law and philosophy at Leipsic. After 
residing in Halle, Cothen, Zeitz, Saalfeld, and 
Budolstadt, he appeared in Jena in 1720, 
whence he made an artistic tour to Cassel, 
Fulda, Wiirzburg, Nuremberg, and Regensburg, 
meeting ever3rwhere with brilliant success. In 
Nuremberg he made some stay, and there pub- 
lished his 'Historisch-theoretisch und practische 
Untersuchung des Instruments der Lauten' 
(J. F. Riideger, 1727), to which he afterwards 
added an appendix in Marpurg's 'Historisch- 
kritischen Beitrdge,' etc. In 1727 Meusel, lute- 
nist at the court of Gotha, died, and Baron 
obtained the post, which however he quitted 
in 1732, after the death of . the duke, to join 
the court band at Eisenach ; there he remained 
till 1737, when he undertook a to'ur by Merse- 
burg and Cothen to Berlin, and was engaged 
by King Friedrich Wilhelm I. as theorbist, 
though he possessed no theorbo, and was com- 
pelled to obtain leave to procure one in Dresden. 
Weiss, the great theorbist, was at that time 
living in Dresden, and from him, Hofer, Kropf- 
gans, and Belgratzky, a bom Circassian, Baron 
soon learnt the instrument. After this he re- 
mained in Berlin till his death, April 20, 1760; 
and published there a great number of short 
papers on his instrument and music in general. 
Many of his compositions for the lute were 
published by Breitkopfs. [F. G.] 

BARONESS, THE, an artist of German origin, 
as is supposed, who sang in the operas abroad 
and in London, and was known by no other 
name. She sang the part of Lavinia, in the 
opera of ' Camilla,' by Buonondni (Drory Lane, 
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1 706), and that of Eurilla in ' Love's Trimnoh,' at 
the Haymarket, some time afterwards. She was 
a perfect mistress of the grandest method of 
singing, an art which was even then becoming 
rare, and she shared that proud pre-eminence 
with but a few such singers, as Comelio Galli, 
Tod, and Siface. She took a great part, with 
Sandoni, in the teaching and cultivation of 
AnsiTtasia Robinson, so far as that singer would 
submit to receive any instmction at all ; being 
herself, at the same time, engaged at the Opera, 
and 'greatly caressed,' as Hi^wkins informs us. 
Her name must not be confounded with that of 
Hortensia, the mistress of Stradella, as was done 
by Humfirey Wanley, the compiler of the Har- 
leian Catalogue, relying on the information of 
his friend Berendow ; for that unfortunate lady 
was, according to the best accounts, assassinated 
at the same time with her lover. [J. M.] 

B ARRE, Antonio, was of French extraction, 
but the place and date of his birth aro unknown. 
We find him as a composer of established repute 
at Rome In 1550. In 1555 he started in that 
capital a printing-press, which he afterwards 
removed to Milan, and from which he published 
a series of six volumes containing pieces by 
himself and other writers. The tiUes of these 
are as follows: — (i) * Prime Libro delle Muse 
a 5 voci, Madrigali di diversi Autori.' (2) 
'Prime Libro delle Muse a 4 voci, Madrigali 
ariosi di Antonio Barre ed altri diversi autori. 
Both of these volumes were dated 1555} u^<^ 
were dedicated, the first to Onofrio Viigili, the 
second to th& Princess Felice Orsini. (3) 'Se- 
condo Libro delle Muse a quattro voci, Madrigali 
ariosi di diversi excellentissimi Autori, con doe 
Canzoni di Gianetto, di nuovo raooolti e dati in 
luce. In Roma appreeso Antonio Barre 155^* 
(4) 'Madrigali a quattro voci di Francesco 
Menta novamente da lui compoeti e dati in luce ; 
in Roma per Antonio Baire 1560.' (5) *I1 
Prime Libro di Madrigali a quattro voci di 
Ollivier Brassart. In Roma per Antonio Barre 
1564.' Of this last only the alto part is known 
to exist, having been actually seen by F^tis. 
(6) 'Liber Primus Musarum cum quatuor voci- 
bus, seu sacre cantiones quas vulgo Mottetta 
appellant. Milan, Antonio Barre, 1588.' Out 
of these six volumes even the learned and 
indefisitigable Baini had only thoroughly satisfied 
himself as to the existence of the two first. The 
last is said to contain no less than twenty-nine 
pieces by Palestrina, besides specimens of the 
work of Orlando Lasso^ Rore, Animuocia, and 
other rare masters. [E. H. P*] 

BARRE, Leonabd, a native of Limoges, and 
pupil of Willawt, a singer in the Papal Chi^ 
in 1537, and thus contemporary with Arcadeh. 
He was one of the musicians sent by the Pope 
to the Council of Trent in 1 545 to give advice 
on church music. His claims as a composer rest 
on some motets and madrigab published in a 
collection at Venice in 1544, and on many MS. 
compositions preserved in the library of the 
Papal ChapeL [J. R. S. B.] 



BARBEL OBGAK. 

BABREL ORGAN. A mudcal instniinent, 
of all others the most easy of manipulatioii, as 
it requires nothing beyond the regular rotary 
motion of a handle to keep it playing. In some 
examples even this power is applied mechani- 
cally, either by means of dock -work, or by 
weights. These instruments are of the most 
various capacities, from the simple street oi^gan 
— the 'bajrrel organ' of ordinary parlance — to 
large and complicated machines representing the 
full orchestra. But the principle of action is the 
same in all. A wooden cylinder, or barrel, placed 
horizontally, and armed on its outside circum- 
ference with brass ilapUt or pinSf slowly re- 
volves, in the direction from back to front ; and 
in doing so the pins raise certain trigger-shaped 
keys, which correspond with simple mechanism 
communicating with valves that on being opened 
allow wind to enter the required pipes. In this 
way either melody or harmony is produced. The 
wind is produced by bellows which are worked 
by the same motion which turns the barrel. 
The most simple kind of instrument of this na- 
ture is the snudl ' bird organ,* used, as its name 
implies, for teaching bul&iches to pipe — which 
plays the simplest music in melody only. 

It is not positively known when barrel organs 
were first made, but they are supposed to date 
from about the beginning of the last century. 
An oigan-builder of the name of Wright, the 
great-grandfather of the present firm of Kobson, 
made a barrel organ for Fulham Church, which 
alone would carry the date a long way back in 
the last century, Mr. Flight of Exeter Change, 
the grandfather of the present builder of that 
name, was also a celebrated maker of barrel 
organs in his day. The finest and most elabo- 
rate specimen of a 'Finger and Barrel' organ 
that was ever made, was the Afollonicox, con- 
structed by Flight and Robson at a cost of nearly 
£10,000, and first exhibited by them about the 
year 18 15. This has been already described 
under its own head. The firms of Flight and 
Robion, and of Bryoeson, father of the present 
builder of that name, made perhaps the greatest 
number of barrel organs, which kind of instru- 
ment was in much demand some fifty years ago, 
for churches and chapels, though now seldom 
met with there. T^ese were set with psalm and 
hymn tunes, chants, and occasionally with volun- 
.taries. 

A chorch barrel oigan had rarely & (thromatic 
compass of notes, but usually only a greater 
or less approximation thereto. Thus it would 
generally have either 8, 14, 17, 31, 27, 28, or 31 
keys. In the case of one having 14 keys, two 
diatonic scales, of short range, would be pre- 
sented, namely G and D, into which all the tunes 
^marked' upon the barrel would be transposed, 
and a few pipes at somewhat large intervals 
t^art would be supplied by way of bass, such as 
D and G. In organs with more keys, the G| 
would be inserted, allowing the scale of A to be 
used. In organs having a further increased 
number of keys the D| would be introduced, 
permitting the scale of £ to be employed ; and 
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so on« Strange to say, scales with flats were 
never planned unless specially ordered ; nor was 
there much provision for tunes in the minor mode 
in organs with comparatively but few ' keys.* 

Some organs are made having the complete 
compass and with all the chromatic semitones, 
and are 'marked' to play overtures, mowments 
of symphonies, selections from operas, sets of 
waltzes, and other music of that class in the 
most beautiful manner. The place occupied In 
the making of these instruments by the late 
John Robson has been taken by Messrs. Imhof 
and Mukle of London, who supply a lai^ num- 
ber of mechanical organs to private houses in the 
country at prices ranging frx>m £100 to £1500. 
One of the oompletest of these instruments con- 
tains 8 ordinary stops, ranging through a com- 
plete chromatic scale of 54 oc- Stfa,„ 
taves, and six solo stops ; with a 
swell of three stops in addition 
to dnmis, triangle, C3rmbals, and 
castuiets — in fact a representation of the entire 
orchestra. Three machines work the whole of this 
elaborate apparatus. The barrels can be changed 
very rapidly, and as each barrel takes 11^ minutes 
to complete its revolutions there are few move- 
ments of the great symphonies and few overtures 
which cannot be performed, and in fact the best 
machines contain barrels for such movements as 
well as for the operatic selections more usually 
found on them. The mechanical contrivances in 
these instruments are highly ingenious, the music, 
as already remarked, is often of the best, ftnd the 
effect in a suitable space and under proper cir- 
cumstances is very pleasing. Instruments of this 
character are occasionally furnished with a man- 
ual, and are then known as ' Barrel and Finger 
Organs.* 

The ordinary street organ was first made by a 
builder named Hicks at the beginning of this 
century. At present the smallest kind has 24 
keys, sounding the following notes : — 





In the second size an A is added on the fifth 
line of the bass stave, and a Cf in the treble ; in 
the third size an F, Ft, G, and A in alt. ; and 
in the fourth, the lai^gest of all, the scale is con* 
tinned up to E, and CS is added in alt. The 
effect even of simple modulations with such im^ 
perfect means will be easily understood. In fact 
the 'setting' the barreb of a street organ — like 
the hearing them — must be a constant struggle 
with difficulties. There are a stops, an open 
(rarely of metal) and a closed (wood). The bar- 
rel is set to play 9 or 10 tunes. These instru- 
ments weigh from 40 to 56 lbs., and cost from 
£18 upwards. The pipes and all other parts are 
made at the factory of the firm already mentioned, 
in the Black Forest^ but the barrels are 'set* — 
i. e. the pins are inserted — and the whole put 
together in London. Street organs are chiefly 
u^ in England, but are also lai^y exported to 
South America^ ike West Indies, and other places. 
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The annexed illustration shows a cross section 
of an ordinary barrel organ, a is the barrel, 
'set* round its circumference with 'pins/ at the 
various intervals, and of the various lengths, 
necessary for the music, and turned by the worm 
b on the shaft c; dd are the bellows worked by 
the cranks ee an. the shaft and the connecting 
rods //, and delivering the wind into an air 
chamber g, which runs to the further end of the 
case, and is kept at a uniform pressure by the 
spiral springs h h. The air vessel again ddivers 
the wind into the wind-chest m, which communi- 
cates with the pipes nn. Each pipe has its 
valve 0, which is kept closed by a spring until 
the corresponding pin on the barrel raises the 
trigger p, and forcing down the connecting wire 
r, opens the valve and admits wind to the pipe. 
8t is the case. Space being very valuable in 
these instruments the pipes are packed together 
very closely, and are often bent in shape to fit 
the demands of the case. In the diagram one is 
shown lying beneath the floor of the Mlows. 

The barrel is made of staves, about a^ inches 
wide, of the best pine wood without knots or 
sap, and seasoned for many years before being 
used. At each end of the barrel, -and sometimes 
also in the middle, is a circular piece of hard 
mahogany called a harrd-head, to which the 
staves are glued and pegged. The barrel is then 
handed to the turner, who makes it perfectly 
cylindrical, and it is then covered with cartridge 
paper and sometimes painted. At one end of 
the barrel the * head * is furnished with a circle 
of teeth for the worm, connected with the handle 
to work in when slowly rotating the barrel. 
Projecting from this 'head* is tiie notch-pin. 
The number of notches in the pin corresponds to 
the number of tunes played by the barrel. A 
Tcnift lowered into the notch prevents the barrel 
from shifting its position. The simplest arrange- 
ment is for the barrel to play a tune completely 
through in the course of a single revolution. 

The keys are usually 7-8ths of an inch apart, 
and the intervening space upon the barrel may be 
filled either with pins for producing fresh tunes 
to the number of nine or ten, or witib a continua- 
tion of the original piece lasting for the same 
number of revolutions of the barrel. In the 
latter case the ' notches* are arranged in a spiral 
so as to allow the barrel to shift horizontally to 
left or right at the end of each revolution with- 
out the intervention of the hand. 

It is not within the scope of this article to 
speak of the players of the street oigans, but it 
may be mentioned that there are some four 
'masters* in London, employing from 30 to 50 
men each, to whom the organs are let out on 
hire. The number of organs sold for use in 
London alone by the house already named is 
about 30 a year, but the export trade to the 
West Indies, Brazil, etc., is also oonsideraUe. 

Barrel organs have been made with three and 
four barrels in a circular revolving iron frame. 
The first of the kind, containing four barrels, 
was made by Mr. Bishop, sen., the father of the 
present organ-builder of that name, for North- 
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allerton church, Yorkshire, about the year 1820. 
Many years later Messrs. Gray and Davison 




made grinder organs with three barrels in one 
frame. [E. J. H.] 

BARRET, Apollok Mabte-Ross, a remark- 
able oboe player, bom in the south of France 
in 1804, pupil of Vogt at the Conservatoire, solo 
player at the Oddon and Op^ra Gomique, and at 
last permanently attached to the Italian Opera 
in London till 1874. Barret is the author of the 
' Complete Method for the Oboe, comprising all 
the new fingerings, new tables of shakes, scales, 
exercises,* etc. He died Mar. 8, 1879. [F. G.] 

BARRETT, John, a pupil of Dr. Blow, was 
music master at Christ*s Hospital and organist 
of the church of St. Maryat-Hill about 1710. 
Many songs by him are in the collections of the 
period, particularly in D*Urfey*s 'Wit and 
Mirth, or. Pills to purge Melancholy,* in which 
is ' lanthe the lovely,* which furnished Gay with 
the tune for his song 'When he holds up his 
hand* in 'The Beggar*s Opera.' Barrett com- 
posed overtures and act tunes for 'Love*s last 
shift, or. The Fool in Fashion,* 1696, 'Tun- 
bridge Walks,* 1703, and 'Mary, Queen of 
Scots,* 1703. [W.H.H.] 

BARRINGTON, Datnes, the Hon.. bom in 
London 1727, died there 1800, Recorder of 
Bristol and puisne judge in Wales, is mentioned 
here as the author of an account of Mozart 
during his visit to London in 1764, at eight 
years of age, in the < Philosophical Transactions * 
for 1780 (vol. xi.). Barrington also published 
'Miscellanies* (London, 1781), in which the 
foregoing account is repeated, and a similar ac- 
count is given of the early powers of four other 
children, William Crotch, Charles and Samuel 
Wesley, and Lord Momington. [M. C. C] 
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BARNBY, Joseph, born at York Aug. la, 
1838, a chorister in York Minster, and student 
at the Royal Academy of Music : was for nine 
years organist of St. Andrew*s, Wells Street, 
London, and contributed much to tiie excellence 
of the services at that churchy Conductor of 
*Bamby*s Choir,' of the 'Oratorio Concerts,* and 
of the Royal Albert Hall Choral Society; and 
appointed to the important post of succentor and 
director of musical instruction at Eton College, 
1875. Mr. Bamby ha^s published an oratorio, 
* Rebekah,' which contains some charming modem 
music, and many other compositions, both sacred 
and secular. He edited the 'Hymnary* for 
Messrs. Novello, to which he contributed many 
tunes, justly admired for beauty of melody and 
harmony. [E. F. R.] 

BARSANn, Fbancesco, bom at Lucca 
about 1690. In 17 14 he accompanied Geminiani 
to England, which country henceforth became 
his own. He pkyed both the flute and oboe, the 
latter for many years in the opera band. He 
held a lucrative situation in Scotland, and while 
there made and published 'A Collection of Old 
Scots' Tunes, with the Bass for Violoncello or 
Harpsichord,' etc. (Edinburgh, 1 742). After his 
return to England about 1750, he played the 
viola at the opera in winter and Vauxhall in 
summer. At the close of his life he was de- 
pendent upon the exertions of his vrife and his 
daughter, a singer and actress of considerable 
ability. His other publications include * Twelve 
concertos for violins,* and Six * Antifone* in tlie 
ttyle of Palestrina. [M. C. C] 

BARTEI, GiROLAMO, general of the Augustin 
order of monks at Rome in the beginning of the 
17th century. From two somewhat obscure 
passages in Baini*s ' Memorie* we gather that he 
published at Rome in 161 8 some masses for -eight 
voices, some ricercari for two voices, and two 
books of concerti for two voices. To these F^tis 
adds some 'Responsoria* for fo«r «qual voices, 
printed at Venice in 1607. 

BARTHEL, Johann Christian, bora at 
Plauen 1776, a musician fixdn a very early 
age, in 1789 played at the house of Doles 
before Mozart, who praised him highly, and 
80on after entered the school of St. Thomas 
at Leipsic as a pupil of J. A. Hiller. At 
sixteen, on Hiller s recommendation, he was 
appointed concert-conductor to the court of 
Schoneburg, and some time afterwards occupied 
a similar post at Greitz. In 1806, on the 
death of J. G. Rrebs, was appointed organist 
to the court of Altenburg, where he remained 
till his death in 1831. [M. C. C] 

BARTHELEMON, FRAir90is Hippolitb, 
bwn at Bourdeaux July 27, 1741, was the son 
of a French government officer and an Irish 
lady. He commenced life as an officer in the 
Irish brigade, but being induced by the Earl 
of Kelly, a well-known amateur composer, to 
change his profession for that of music, he 
became one of the most distinguished violinists 
of his time. In 1765 he came to England, and 
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was engaged as leader of the opera band. In 
1766 he produced at the King's Theatre a 
serious opera caUed 'Pelopida,^ and in the 
sanae year married Miss Mary Young, a niece 
of Mrs. A me and Mrs. Lampe, and a favourite 
singer. In 1768 Garrick engaged him to com- 
pose the music for the burletta of 'Orpheus,* 
introduced in his fierce 'A Peep behind the 
Curtain, the great success of which led to his 
composing the music for other pieces brought 
out at the same theatre. In 1768 he went to 
Paris, and produced there a pastoral opera called 
'Le fleuve Scamandre.* In 1770 Barth^lemon 
became leader at Vauxhall Gardens. In 1776 
he left Enghmd with his wife for a professional 
tour through Germany, Italy, and France. At 
Florence Barth^l^mon, at the request of the 
Grand Duke of Tuscany, set to music the Abate 
Semphcis oratorio 'Jefte m Masfa.* He re- 
turned to Engknd Ute m 1777. An ac- 
quamtance with the Rev. Jacob DuchS, chap- 
Uin to the Female Orphan Asylum, led to his 
composing, :about 1780, the weU -known tune 
for the morning hymn 'Awake, my soul.' In 
1784 Barthdl^mon and his wife made a pro- 
fessional visit to Dublin. In 1 791-5 he con- 
tracted an intimacy with Haydn, then in Lon- 
don. On Sept. 20, 1799, Mrs. BartWl^mon 
died. Besides the compositions above named 
Barth61^mon wrote the music for the following 
dramatic pieces: — 'The Enchanted Girdle*; 
^ The Judgment of Paris,* 1 768 ; « The Election,' 
1 774 ; ■' The Maid of the Oaks,* 1 774 ; ' Belphe- 
gor,* 1778; and several quartets for stringed 
instruments, concertos and duos for the violin, 
lessons for the pianoforte, and preludes for the 
organ. As a pUyer he was distinguished by 
the firmness of his hand, the purity of his tone, 
and his admirable manner of executing an 
adagio. He died July 20, 1808. [W. H. H.] 
BARTHOLDY, Jacob Salomon, of a Jewish 
family, bom at Berlin 1779, died in Rome 
1825, a Prussian diplomatist, and author of an 
important article in the Berlin ' Musikalischer 
Zeitung* for 1805, 'Ueber den Volksgesang der 
Sicilianer.' [M. C. C] 

BARTHOLOMEW. William, bora in London 
1793; died Aug. 18, 1867. A man of many 
accomplishments — chemist, violin-player, and ex- 
cellent flower-painter ; but to the English public 
familiar as the translator or adapter of the words of 
most of Mendelssohn's vocal works. The English 
text of • St. Paul • was adapted by Mr. W. Ball, 
birt 'Antigone * (for which he received the gold 
medal of merit from the King of Prussia), ' Atha- 
lie,' ' CEdipus,' ' Lauda Sion,*^e ' Walpurgisnight.' 
the Finale to 'Loreley,' 'Elijah,' and the frag- 



ments of 'Christus,' with most of Mendelssohiis 
songs, were Mr. Bartholomew's work — not, as 
any one familiar with Mendelssohn*s habits will 
believe, without constant suggestion and super- 
vision from the composer. 'Hear my Prayer' 
was composed at Mr. Bartholomew's request 
for the concerts of Miss Mounsey, a lady whom 
he manied in 1853. Besides the above^ Mr. 
L 
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Bartholomew wrote English words for MAu1*b I 
'Joseph* (by command of the Queen); Spohra | 
'Jeesonda'; Costa's 'Eli,* 'Naaman,* and *The 
Dream*; and Mrs. Bartholomew's *The Nati- 
vity/ etc. For the last few years of his life he 
was confined to his room by paralysis of the lower 
limbs. t^-] 

BARTLEMAN, James, was bom ^pt. 19, 
1769, probably at Westminster, and educated 
under Dr. Cooke in the choristers* school of 
Westminster Abbey. He soon showed voice 
and capacity far beyond his fellow pupils, and 
became a great favourite with his master. His 
voice while it remained a soprano was remark- 
able for strength and fine quality of tone. He 
distinguished himself as a boy-singer by his 
refined and expressive rendering of Dr. Greene's 
solo anthem, 'Acquaint thyself with God.| He 
was greatly patronised by Sir John Hawkins, in 
whose fiunily he was a fiiquent visitor (see Miss 
Hawkins's 'Anecdotes'). In 1788 his name 
appears for the first time as a bass chorister, 
at the Concerts of Ancient Music, where he 
remained till 1791, when he quitted it to 
assume the post of first sdo bass at the newly 
established Vocal Concerts. In 1 795 he returned 
to the Ancient Concerts, and immediately took 
the station which, till compelled by ill health, 
he never quitted, of principal bass singer in the 
first concert of the metropolis. Before Bartle- 
man's time only one bass solo of Purcell's had 
been heard at these concerts— that of the Cold 
Genius in the ' Frost Scene ' of ' King Arthur.* 
It is to him we are indebted for making us ac- 
quainted with those magnificent monuments of 
the giant of English composers, ' Let the dreadful 
Engines,' 'Thy Genius, lo!' * Ye twice ten 
hundred Deities,* ' Hark, my Daridcar.* In the 
short course of one season he revived them all, and 
continued to sing them with unabated applause 
until he sang no more. Bartleman's execution 
was that of his time and school, and confined 
chiefly to written divisions ; his own ornaments 
were few, simple, ajid chaste, and always in strict 
keeping with the feeling of the air in which they 
were introduced. The latter years of his life 
were embittered by disease which he vainly 
struggled against. He died April 15, 1821, and 
was buried in the cloisters of Westminster. His 
epitaph is by Dean Ireland. He formed a large 
and valuable musical library> which was sold by 
auction by White of Storey's Grate, shortly after 
his death. {Harmonicon, 1 8 30 ^ Book* of Ancient 
ConcerU; PHvaU Sources.) [E. F. R] 

BARTLETT, John, an English musician of 
the early part of the 1 7th century. He pub- 
lished a work entitled ' A Book of Ayres, with a 
Triplicitie of Musicke, whereof the First Part is 
for the Lute or Orpharion, and Viole de Gamba, 
and 4 Parts to Sing: the Second Part is for 
2 Trebles, to sing to the Lute and Vlole : The 
Third Part is for the Lute and one Voyce, 
and the Viole di Gamba,' 1606. It is dedicated 
to the ' Right Honourable his singular good Lord 
aii.l Maister, Sir Edward Seymore.* Bartlett 
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took his degree as Mas. Bac. at Oxford in 
1 610. (Wood, Athena Oxon.; Bimbault, Bib, 
Mad.) [E.F.R.] 

BARTOLINI, ViNOKHZio, a very good second 
soprano, appeared in London, 1782, in *I1 
Convito,* a comic opera by Bertoni. In the 
next season he took part in *L*01impiade,* a 
pasticcio; and in 1784 he sang in Anfo88i*s 
'Issipile* and 'Du« GemeUe,* and the 'Demo- 
foonte* of Bertoni. He sang also in the Com- 
memoration of Handel in Westminster Abbey 
that year, and in 1 786 we find him still in Lon- 
don, performing in Tarchi's ' Virginia.* He was 
singing with success at Cassel in 1 792. [J. M.] 
BARYTON, also Viola di Bardonb or 
BOEDONB. Bordone is the Italian for ' drone,* and 
Leopold Mozart, 
in his 'Violin- 
School,* contends 
that ihe tone of 
this instrument, 
owing probably to 
the vibration of 
the sympathetic 
metal-strings, was 
suggestive of the 
hum of the bee. 

The Bary ton, a 
stringed instru- 
ment not unlike 
the viola da gam- 
ba, played with a 
bow, was in use up 
to the end of the 
1 8th century, but 
owing probably to 
its complicated 
mechanism and to 
the weakness of 
its tone, which 
rendered it unfit 
for use in orches- 
tral playing, is 
now entirely ob- 
solete. Its neck 
was very broad, 
hollowed out, and 
open at the back. 
It was usually 
mounted with 
six or seven catgut 
strings, stretched 
over the finger- 
board, and played 
on with the bow ; 
while the metal 
strings, varying 
in number from nine to twenty-four, and running, 
underneath the fingerboard, were pinched with 
the thumb of the left hand, and acted at the 
HH iT )^ time as sympathetic strings. The catgut 
strings were tuned as follows : — 
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Leopold Mozart considered it one of tbe loveliest 
of instruments ; and when we hear that Haydn 
for a considerable time tried hard to learn to 
play it, we must regret its being now so entirely 
neglected. 

C. F. Pohl, in his Biography of Haydn (Berlin, 
1875), gives us the following notices concerning 
tiie baiyton. 

1. Makers: — M. Feldlen (1656), H. Kramer 
(1714), D. A. Stadlmann (1732), J. Stadlmann 
(1750), all of Vienna ; Joachim Tielke at Ham- 
bm^ (1686), maker of the fine specimen in the 
S. Kensington Museum, irom which our cut is 
taken; and Andreas Stainer, of Absom in the 
Tynd (1660). 

2. Performers: — M. A. Berti, Vienna (17 31- 
1740); Signer Farrant, London (1744); Abell, 
London (1759-87). Anton Kraft, Karl Franz 
and Andreas Lidl, members of Prince Esterhazy's 
private band under Haydn (Lidl played in con- 
certs in England in 1776); Friedel, member of 
the royal band at Berlin at the end of the last 
and banning of the present century. Fauner 
(1794) and V. Hauschka (i 795-1823) are named 
as accomplished amateur-performers. 

3. Composers : — Niemecz, L. Tomasini and A. 
Kraft of Esterhaz, Wenzl Pichl, Ferd. Paer, 
Weigl and Eybler, all of Vienna ; and last, but 
not least, Haydn. Pohl enumerates no less than 
175 compositions of Haydn's for the instrument; 
viz. 6 Duets for two barytons, 12 Sonatas for 
baryton and violoncello, 1 2 Divertimenti for two 
barytons and bass, 125 Divertimenti for baryton, 
viola and violoncello ; 17 so-called Cassations ; 3 
Concertos for baryton with accompaniment of 
two violins and bass. [P. D.] 

BARYTON (Ital. Baryton; Fr. Boise-Taille, 
Concordant). The male voice intermediate to 
the bass and the tenor. The compound ^ap6e- 
rovot signifies * of heavy iimhre^ — in . this in- 
stance, in r datum to the tenor. It is therefore a 
misnomer ; for, however close their approximation 
in compass, the quality of what is now understood 
by the baryton voice unmistakeably marks it as 
a high bass, not a low tenor. The recognition 
of this important fact is manifest in the works 
of the majority of modem composers. One in- 
stance out of many will suffice. The principal 
part in Mendelssohn's oratorio 'Elijah' ranges 
from the C in the bass stave to the F above it, 
very rarely descending below the former note. 
Sung, as it might be with perfect — or too much — 
ease, by a low tenor, it would obviously lose all 
its dignity and breadth. Since the production of 
Mozart's 'Nozze di Figaro' and 'Don Giovumi' 
the baryton voice has found much favour with 
composers, and been cultivated with unpre- 
cedented success. Innumerable principal parts 
liave been written foe it; and not to speak of 
artists of this class still before the public, the 
names of Bartleman in England, of Ambrogetti 
in Italy, and of Martin in France, are historical. 
[BassJ. [J.H.] 

BASEVI, Abbamo, a learned Florentine mn* 
ndan, founder and proprietor of the mutdcai 
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periodical 'Armonia' and of its continuation 
' Boccherini,' and one of the originators of the 
Society del Quartette,' which has done much to 
introduce German music into Italy. Basevi is 
the composer of two operas, ' Komilda ed Ezze- 
lino,' produced at the Teatro Alfieri in March 
1840, and 'Enrico Odoardo' at the Pergola in 
1847 ; the author of theoretical works on music, 
of a treatise ' Sulla divinazione,* and a ' Studio 
delle opere di G. Verdi, 1859.' [F. G.] 

BASILI, or BASILY. DoMEiaco Andrea, 
diapel-master at Loreto in the middle of last 
century. He died in 1775. Santini's collection 
contained works by him ; and a set of twenty- 
four studies of lus for the clavier, entitled 
' Musica universale,' etc. was printed by Aless- 
andri of Venice, and is not without merit. His 
son Francesco was bom in 1766, and on the 
death of his fftther the boy was sent to Rome 
and became a scholar of Jannaconi. While 
still young he was made chapel - master at 
Foligno. His first appearance in opera was 
at Milan, in 'La bella incognita,' when he 
was twenty-two. For Home he wrote 'La 
Locandiera (1789); for Florence 'Achille nell' 
assedio di Troja* (1798) and the 'Ritomo 
d'Ulysse' (1799), and for Venice 'Antigono.* 
Later he became chapel-master at Macerata, 
and wrote a large number of comic operas for 
Venice, not all equally successful. He then 
made< a rich marriage, which enabled him to 
give up work, but the marriage turned out 
unhappy, and after a separation, in 1816, he 
returned to his former post at Loreto. For 
the San Carlo at Naples Basili composed an 
oratorio, ' Sansone,' in which Lablache sang the 
chief part. A requiem which he had written 
for Jannaconi was performed on March 23, 1816, 
at the Apostles' Church in Rome. In 1827 he 
was appointed director of the Conservatorio at 
Milan, where it was his fortune to refuse 
admission to Verdi. In August 1837 he was 
called to Rome to take the place of chapel- 
master at St. Peter's, vacant by the death of 
Fioravanti, and remained there till his own death 
on March 25, 1850. While at Rome he was 
made very unhappy by his inability with the 
means at his disposal to perform the great 
masterpieces of old Italian church music. If 
supported in his wish a great revival might 
have been accomplished, but with Basili the 
last hope of a resurrection of Italian church 
music has perished, a doom which neither Ros- 
sini nor Verdi — whose style the rigid BasiU 
would hardly have approved — have done much to 
avert. In addition to many' operas, besides those 
abready named, and much church music, Basili 
composed sjrmphonies in the style of Haydn, one 
of which used oft^n to be played at Brusselii 
under F^tis' conducting, and always with great 
iqpplause. [F. G.] 

BASS. (Ger.BoM; Tr. Basse; lial. Basso.) 

The lower or grave part of the musical system, 

as contradistinguished from the treble, which is 

the high or acute part. The limits of the two 

Ji 2 
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Are generally rather vague, but middle G is the 
practical division between them. Attempts have 
been made to spell the word 'base'; but this 
proceeds from a mistake. 'Bass* derives its 
form from the French or Italian, though ulti- 
mately from the Greek fi^i$ in its sense of 
foundation or support, the bass being that which 
supports the hiinnony. In former times this 
was much more obvious than it is now, when 
a single bass line represented a whole piece, and 
an aocompanyist was satisfied with the addition 
of figures, fix)m which he deciphered the rest of 
the harmony without having it written out in 
full. The importance of melody, which is a 
development of more modem styles, has some- 
what obliterated this impression, and music 
seems to most people now-a-days to depend 
more upon the upper part than to rest upon the 
lower. [C. H. H. P.] 

BASS is also the lowest or deepest of male 
voices. 

By the old masters those notes of the bass voice 
only were employed which could be placed on the 
bass stave, eleven in nimiber. By the modems 
this compass has been largely extended, chiefly 
upwards. For whereas even the employment of 
the lower E is now exceptional, and that of the 
D below it most rare, its double octave, and 
even the F and FS above it, are not un&e- 
quently called into requisition, even in choral 
music. Examples dating even as far back as the 
end of the 1 7th century point to the existence of 
bass voices of extraordinary extent. The Ser- 
vices (intended for choral performance) of Blow 
and his contemporaries abound in deep notes; 
and in a solo Anthem, 'They that go down to the 
sea in ships," composed no doubt for an excep- 
tional performer, Mr. Gostling, of His Majesty's 
Chapel Royal, as well as for a special oc- 
casion — the escape of King Charles II and the 
Duke of York from shipwreck — Purcell has 
employed repeatedly both the lower D and the 
E two octaves and a tone above it. Handel 
however has employed a still more extended 
compass. In a song for Polifemo, ' Nel Africauo 
•elye,' from his early Acis and Galatea, is the 
following passage, quoted by Chrysander (Handel, 
i. 344) :— 




A contemporary singer, BosoHi, might by all ac- 
counts have sung these passages — the groups of 
high notes in the third or &lsetto register. 

No theory resting on difference of pitch will 
account for such passages. If the church-pitch 
of the 17th century was lower than that of our 
own time, the lower notes employed in them be- 
come still more astonishing to us than they are 
already ; if (as is probable if not certain) that 
pitch was higher than our own, the higher notes 
will stand in the same predicament. The un- 
questionably greater compass of the basses, and 
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even tenon, of former times, is however ez« 
pUined by the fi^ct, that judicious training, 
while it increases the intensity and flexibility, 
and improves the quality and equality of a 
voice, diminishes its compass. Voices of exten- 
sive range are rarely homogeneous; and iheir timbre 
or quality is generally found to be in inverse 
ratio to their extent. More than one passage 
in Milton, beyond doubt a competent judge, in- 
dicates the existence, at any rate in Italy, of 
considerable vocal skill even in the 1 7th century ; 
and if half that has come down to us respecting 
the accomplishments of Balthazar Febbi be true, 
one singer at least flourished in the first half of 
that century of extraordinary skill. But prior to 
the end of it, when the first Italian schools were 
opened at Bologna under Pistocchi, singing, in 
the full sense of the word, was an art, skill in 
which was confined to a small number of per- 
sons, and instruction in which had not extended 
beyond the land of its origin. It is not extraor- 
dinary therefore that in the North of Europe 
very extensive — in other words, untrained — voices 
existed in the 17th century in greater number 
than now. 

The intensity or power of the bass voice is due to 
the same causes as that of the tenor, the contralto, 
the soprano, or indeed of any other wind-instru- 
ment — 'the capacity and free action of the ap- 
paratus by which it collects and ejects air — ^in 
the human body, the lungs. Its 'volume' de- 
pends on the capacity of the pharynx, the cavity 
at the back of the mouth, between the root of 
the tongue and the veil of the palate, the part 
of the vocal mechanism most easily open to 
inspection. As with all well-endowed vocalists, 
the jaw of the bass is generally wide, the 
tongue large, the teeth snuill, and the mouth 
capable of easy expansion. The bass singer is 
generaUy above, as the tenor is generally below, 
the middle height. 

The bass voice is of three kinds ; the Basso 
profondo, the Basso caniante, and the Baryton. 
To these may be added the altogether ex- 
ceptional Contra-BassOj standing in the same 
relation to the Basso profondo as the instnmient 
so called does to the violoncello. This voice, 
found, or at least cultivated only in Kussia, is by 
special training made to descend with fitcility to 

C below the baas stave, ^' ~" , and even twc^ 

three, and four notes lower. 

The Basso profondo and the Basso cantanU are 
distinguished rather by their quality than their 
compass ; that of both extending occasionally 
from the E flat below the bass stave to the F 
above it. This possible compass is frequently in- 
creased by a third register, or falsetto, of a quality 
wholly distinct from that of the first or second. 
The English male counter-tenor is in general 
a bass whose second and third registers have 
been cultivated exclusively, always to the de- 
terioration, sometimes to the destruction, of the 
first. 

The employment of basses and barytons in 
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principal cliaracten on the operatic stage, though 
frequent only since the latter part of the last 
century, dates from a much earlier epoch. In- 
stances of it may be found in the operas of 
Lully and his imitators, native and foreign. Its 
subsequently increased frequency may still be 
attributed to the French, with whom dramatic 
propriety, in opera, has always taken precedence 
of musical effect. Gluck and his contemporary 
Piocinni, whose laurels were chiefly gathered on 
the French stage, both employ this class of voice 
largely ; but it first assumed its still greater im- 
portance in the operas of Mozart, who would seem 
to have been the first composer to recognise the 
£m^ that the baryton or higher bass is the average 
and therefore typical, voice of man. To the pro- 
minence given both to the bass and the baryton 
voice in his later operas he was doubtless urged 
by a variety of causes, not the least being a 
paucity of competent tenors in the companies 
for which he had to write. To this however 
must be added the decline, in number, excel- 
lence, and popularity, of the class of vocalists 
of which Farinelli may be regarded as the 
type ; and (closely connected with this) to an 
increased craving for dramatic effect, only at- 
tainable by the employment of basses and bary- 
tons, among whom as a rule — liable however to 
splendid exceptions — singing actors have always 
been found in the greatest excellence and num- 
ber. This change in the once established order 
of things has not been brought about without 
protest. A distinguished amateur, the Earl of 
Mount -Edgecumbe, whose 'Musical Reminis- 
cences* embody an account of the Italian Opera 
in England from 1773 to 1834, says, in reference 
to it :— * The generality of voices are (now) 
basses, which, for want of better, are thrust up 
into serious operas where they used ^ only to 
occupy the last place, to the manifest injury of 
melociy, and total subversion of harmony, in 
which the lowest part is their peculiar jprovince. 
These new singers are called by the novel appella- 
tion of hasto cantante (which by-the-bye is a kind 
of apology, and an acknowledgment that they 
ought not to sing), and take the lead in operas 
with as much propriety as if the double-bass 
were to do so in the orchestra, and play the part 
of the first fiddle. A bass voice is too unbend- 
ing and deficient in sweetness for single songs, 
and fit only for those of inferior character, or 
of the buffo style. In duettos it does not coalesce 
BO well with a female voice, on account of the 
too great distance between them, and in fuller 
pieces the ear cannot be satisfied without some 
good intermediate voices to fill up the interval, 
and complete the harmony.* And he adds in a 
note, * It has always surprised me that the prin- 
cipal characters in two of Mozart's operas should 
have been written for basses, namely, Count 
Aimaviva and Don Giovanni, both of which 
seem particularly to want the more lively 
tones of a tenor ; and I can account for it in no 
other wise than by supposing they were written 
for some particular singer who had a bass voice, 
far he has done so in no other instance.* In 
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making this last assertion the venerable writer 
forgot or ignored Mozart*s 'Cosl fim tutte,' 
'Die •Zauberflote,* and 'Die Entfuhrung aus 
doDQ Serail,' in all of which basses are employed 
for principal characters. His argument, how- 
ever, though ingenious, is based on an assump- 
tion unjustified and unjustifiable by either 
theory or practice — that melody inevitably 
occupies, or is only effective in, an upper part. 
The example of Mozart, which he so severely 
denounces, has been followed largely by Ros- 
sini and all the operatic composers of later 
times. In the majority of their operas hassi 
cantanti appear in large numbers, without any 
*kind of apology,* and persons who 'ought 
not to sing* do so, greatly to the enhancement 
of dramatic effect and ike pleasure of their 
hearers. [Baryton.] [J. H.] 

BASS-BAR, an oblong piece of wood, fixed 
lengthwise inside the belly of the various instru- 
ments belongin;^ to the violin-tribe, running in 
the same direction with the strings, below the 
G string, and acting as a beam or girder to 
strengthen the belly against the pressure of the 
left foot of the bridge, as the sound-post does 
against that of the right foot. It is the only 
essential part of the instnunent which, owing to 
the gradual elevation of the pitch, has had to 
undergo an alteration since Stradivari's time. 
Tartini states, in the year 1 734, that the tension 
of the strings on a violin was equal to a weight 
of 63 lbs., while now-a-days it is calculated at 
more than 80 lbs. This enormous increase of 
pressure requires for the belly a proportionate 
addition of bearing-power, and this could only 
be given by strengthening the bass-bar, which 
has been done by giving it a slight additional 
depth at the centre, and adding considerably 
to its length. In consequence of this we hardly 
ever find in an old instrument the original bass- 
bar of the maker, just as rarely as the original 
sound-post or bridge, all of which, •however, 
can be made as well by any experienced living 
violin-maker as by the original Stradivari or 
Amati. [P. DO 

BASS CLARINET, an instrument of the 
same construction as the ordinary clarinet, but 
speaking an octave lower. The one most gen- 
erally used is that in Bb, but Wagner writes for 
one in A, and a third in C has been employed. 
They are all slow -speaking hollow -toned in- 
struments, rather wanting in power. The clarinet 
quality is less marked than in the acuter forms 
of the instrument, insomuch that they more re- 
semble an organ pipe of hourdon tone. Meyer- 
beer, from his friendship with Sax, who paid 
particular attention to this instrument, has in- 
troduced it in his operas and other works. In 
the fifth act of ' The Huguenots ' there is^ a fine 
declamatory passage for it in Bb, exhibiting its 
extreme lower compass ;— 

Solo. ^ ^ 
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In the Coronation March of the 'Prt^h^te' it 
takes the melody, and in Auber*8 Exhibition 
March two such instruments are employed. It is 
written in the treble or tenor clef, the latter being 
better, as assimilating its p^rt to that for the 
bassoon. Although occasionallj of value for pro- 
ducing exceptional effects, it does not present any 
great advantages for orchestral use. [W.H.S.] 

BASS CLEF. The well-known mark of the 
bass g:=^ is a modification of the letter F^ which 
clef, has in the course of centuries arrived 

at its present shape, in the same way that the 
Q and C have altered their forms. 

The early sub -division of the graver male 
voices is attested by the variety of positions on 
the stave occupied by the bass or F clef. Since 
the beginning of the i8th century this clef (for 
whatever variety of bass voice) has occupied 
the fourth line exclusively. Up to that period 

its occasional position on the third, line ^:^=^ 

indicated that the music following it was for the 
baryton voice ; the stave so initiated being 
called the baiyton stave. At a still earlier 
epoch the bass clef was sometimes placed on the 

fifth line, s2 This hasso profondo 8tav«, 

which makes room for two more notes below 
than can be placed on the bass stave proper, is 
used (among others) by L. Lossius in his * P»al- 
modia' (Wittenbach, 1579), and more r.cently 
by Praetorius in hb *(5anliones Sacrae' (Ham- 
burg, 1622). It does not seem however at any 
time to have met with general favour. On the 
other hand, the baryton stave was much em- 
ployed, not only for choral music, but for solos, 
up to the beginning of the last century. Some 
of Purcell*s songs (e.g. 'Let the dreadful en- 
gines') in the 'Orpheus Britannicus' are written 
upon it, and with reason, for it takes in, with 
the aid of a single leger-line, the entire compass 
employed, from the lower A to the upper F. 
[Clef.] [J. H.] 

BASS-DRUM. This is the largest of all 
drums, and is used in military bands and modem 
orchestras. [Drum, 3.] [V. de P.] 

BASS FLUTE. There were in former times 
four forms of the flute k bee or flageolet, the 
lowest being the bass flute, and the others 
respectively tenor, alto, and descant flutes. These 
are now all but disused. A bass flute still exists, 
though it is rarely heard, and is not written for 
by any composer of eminence. Its compass is 

from £ • r ~ upwards. In older forms of the 
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BasB-flute, to bring the mouthpiece within reach 
of the finger holes the tube was bent, and re- 
turned upon itself^ as in the Bassoon; but as 
made by Boehm it resembles an ordinary flute of 
large size — 3 a inches Icmg, and one inch diameter. 
The Bass-flute requires a great deal of breath, 
and the^tone is not strong, but it is of very fine 
quality. [W. H. S.) 

BASS TRUMPET. [Tbombone.] 

BASS TUBA. The lowest of the saxhorns. 
[Bombardon.] 

BASSANI, GiOTAim Battista, an oninent 
violin-player and composer, was boom at Padua 
about 1657. He lived iae some years at 
Bologna as conductor of the cathedral-music, 
and firom 1685 in a similar position at Ferrara, 
where he was a member of Uie ' Accademia della 
Morte.' He was also made a member, and in 
1 68 a 'principe* of the 'Accademia dei Filar- 
monici' of Bologna. From 1680 to 1710 he 
published six operas and thirty-one vocal and 
instrumental works, viz. masses, cantatas for 
one, two, or three voices with instruments, 
and two sets of soni^as for two violins with 
bass-^a complete list is given by Fdtis. These 
works, copies of which are now very rare, are 
said to be written in a noble pathetic style, 
and to be marked by good and correct work- 
manship. Kent borrowed firom them largely. 
Amongst others the chorus * Thy righteousness,* 
in his anthem ' Lm'd what love,' is taken from 
Bassani's Magnificat in 6 minor with very 
slight alteration. The * Hallelujahs' in * Hearken 
unto this* are transcribed note for note from 
Bassani's 'Ahna Mater.* But Kent was a sad 
appropriator. 

Bassani died at Ferrara in 1716. It is gen- 
erally believed, though not abso- 
lutely proved, that Corelli was his 
pupil. [P. D.] 

BASSET-HORN (Fr. C(yr de Bas- 
iette ; Ital. Como di Ba»setto ; GCTm. 
BasneUioni). A tenor clarinet stand- 
ing in F, furnished with additional 
low keys and a prolonged bore, en- 
abling it to reach the octave C, which 
is equivalent to F below the bass 



clef 



With the exertion 



of the hist four semitones thus add- 
ed, the instrument is in all respects 
a clarinet, and the necessary trans- 
position will be found under that 
heading. These four notes are ob- 
tained by means of long keys worked 
by the thumb of the right hand, 
wliich, in the ordinary clarinet, has 
no other function besides that of sup- 
porting the instrument. For con- 
venience of handling, the instrument 
ha^ been made in various curved 
shapes ; with a bend either between 
the right and left hands, or in the 
upper part just below the mouthpiece. Occasion- 
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ally it has been made with a bore abruptly bent 
on itoelf like that of the bassoon. Its compass is 
more extensive than even the clarinet, and its 
tcme fuller and more reedy. 

Mozart is the composer who has written most 
for this instrument. In one great work, his 
'Requiem/ it replaces the clarinet, there being 
independent parts for two players. Perhaps the 
finest instance of its use is in the opening of the 
'Recordare.* In his opera 'Clemenza di Tito' 
it is also employed, and a fine obbligato is 
allotted to it in the song 'Non piu di fiori.* In 
his chamber music there are often parts for two 
or even three bassethoms. 

Mendelssohn has also written for it, especially 
two concert-pieces for clarinet and bassethom, 
op. 113 and 114, intended to be played by the 
Barmanns, &ther and son, with pianoforte ac- 
companiment. Other composers have occasion- 
ally employed it, but it is to be regretted that 
it has never taken so prominent a place in or- 
chestral music as its fine tone and fiicility of 
execution entitle it to hold. It is often confused 
with the Cob anqlais, or English horn, which 
is an oboe of similar pitch to the Basset- 
horn. [W. H, S.] 

BASSI, LuiGT. bom at Pesnro 1766, died at 
Dresden 1825. An eminent baritone singer, 
first appeared on the stage in women^s parts at 
the age of thirteen; a pupil of Laschi at 
Florence. In 1784 he went to Prague, where 
he made a great reputation, especially in Paisi- 
ello's 'Re Teodoro, and 'Barbiere di Siviglia,' 
and Martinrs 'Cosa rara.* Mozart wrote the 
part of Don Juan for him.^ He is said to have 
asked Mozart to write him another air in place 
of *Fin c'han dnl vino* in Don Juan, but 
Mozart replied * Wait till the performance : if 
the air is not applauded, I will then write you 
another.' A hearty encore settled the question. 
He is also said to have induced Mozart to re- 
write * La ci darem* five times to suit him. 
But these stories are probably mere legends of 
Mozat-t's good humour. In 1806 Bas8i left 
Prague in consequence of tlie war. For some 
years he was in the pay of Prince Lobkowitz, 
Beethoven's firiend, appearing occasionally in 
public in Vienna; but in 181 4 he returned to 
Prague, when Weber had the direction of the 
opera, and in 1815 was called to Dresden as 
a member of the Italian company there, but 
shortly afterwards became manager of the opera 
instead, and died there in 1^25. Bassi was gifted 
with a fine voice, even throughout the register, 
a preposiiesHing appearance, and considerable 
dramatic ability. He is not to be confounded 
with Nicolo or Vincenzo Bas:ii« [M. C. C] 

BASSI RON, Philippe, a native of the 
Netherlands, living in the 15th century, and 
contemporary with Josquin des Prt- s. Some of 
his masses were printed by Petrucci of Fossom- 
brone in 1508. [J. R. S. B.] 
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BASSO CX)NTINUO, Basse CoirnNUE, or 
simply CONTINUO, is the same thing as our 
English term Thorough-Bass in its Qrigisal 4ind 
proper signification, as may be seen l^ com- 
parison of English with foreign works where 
these terms occur. For instance, in the score 
of the ' Matthiius Passion* of Bach the lowest line 
in the accompaniments of the choruses is for the 
violoncellos and basses and 'organ e continue,* 
for the two latter of which figures are added ; 
while In the recitative a single line and figures 
is given for the 'continue* alone. The edition 
of Purcell's ' Orpheus Britannicus,' published in 
1698- 1 703, has the title ' A collection of choicest 
songs for j, 2, and 3 ^voices, with symphonies for 
violin and flutes and a thorough-haus to each 
song figured for the Organ, Harpsichord, or 
Theorbo- Lute.' The origin of the name b the 
same in both cases, as it is the baw which con- 
tinues or goes through the whole piece, from which 
with the aid of figures the accompaniment used 
to be played. (For complete discussion of the 
subject see Thobough-Bass.) [C. H. H. P.] 

BASSO DI CAMERA, Italian for a chamber- 
bass; that is, a small double bass, such as is 
generally used by double-bass players lor solo 
perfonnances. 

BASSO OSTINATO is the same as the 
English Ground-Bass, which see. It means the 
continual repetition of a phrase in the bass part 
through the whole or a portion of a movement, 
upon which a variety of harmonies and figures 
Are successively built. £C.H.H.P.] 

BASSOON (Fr. Boston, Ital. Pagotte, Ger. 
Pagott), A wooden double --leed instrument of 
eight-foet tone. The English and French -names 
•are derived from -its pitch, which 4s the natural 
bass to the oboe and other reed instruments; 
the Italian and German names come from its 
I'esemblance to a faggot or bundle of sticks. 

It is probably, in one form or another, of great 
antiquity, -although there exists circumstantial 
evidence of its discovery by Afranio, a Canon of 
Ferrara. This occurs in a work by the inventor's 
nephew, entitled ' Introductio in Chaldaicam lin- 
guam, mystica et cabalistica, a Theseo Albonesio 
utriusque juris doctori,' etc. (Pa via, 1539). It 
is illustrated by two rough woodcuts, and 
is termed 'Descriptio ac simulacrum Phagoti 
Afrauii,* from which it would appear that the 
author, although an Italian, did not realise the 
etymological origin of the name. A class of in* 
struments named bombards, pommers, or brum- 
mers, which were made in many keys, seems 
to have been the immediate predecessor of the 
bassoon. Some of the older forms are well 
described, with representations of their shape, 
in the * Metodo complete di Fagotto* of Willent. 
They possess a contrivance which does not exist 
at the present day on any reed, though it some- 
what anticipates the 'crooks* and 'transposing 
slides* of brass instruments. Besides the holes 
to be stopped by the fingers, there are other 
intermediate apertures stopped by pegs, and 
only to be opened in certain keys. No doubt 
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in the older style of music this mechanism 
may have been useful; but it would hardly 
adapt itself to the rapid modulations of later 
composers. 

The Bassoon is an instrument which has evi- 
dently originated in a fortuitous manner, de- 
veloped by successive improvements rather of an 
empirical than of a theoretical nature ; hence its 
general arrangement has not materially altered 
since the earliest examples. Various attempts 
have been made to give greater accuracy and 
completeness to its singidarly capricious scale; 
but up to the present time all these seem either 
to have diminished the flexibility of the instru- 
ment in florid passages, or to have impaired its 
peculiar but telling and characteristic tone. 
Almenrader in Germany is credited with certain 
improvements, but one of the best of these efforts 
at reconstruction was shown in the Exhibition of 
1 85 1 by Cornelius Ward, and it has already fsdlen 
entirely into disuse. Hence bassoons by the older 
makers ute generally preferred to newer speci- 
mens, and tiiey therein alone resemble stringed 
among winclinstruments. Those of Savary espe- 
cially are in great request, and command high 
prices. The copies of these made by Samme in 
this country are not far inferior to them, though 
they lack the particular sweetness and singing 
tone of the French maker. 

The compass is from sixteen* foot Bb to A.b 



in the treble ^-p 



1^ 
The upper limit has 
greatly raised in modem, 
instruments by additional 
mechanism, so that the C,. 
and even the- F above the 
Ab referred, to, can be 
reached. The natural scale 
is however that, named, the 
notes above Ab being un- 
certain and somewhat dif- 
ferent in quality from, those 
below. 

Like the oboe, of which it 
is the bass, the bassoon gives 
the consecutive harmonics of 
an open pipe,, a fact which 
Helmholtz has shown mathe- 
mati(»dly to depend, on its 
conical bore. 

It consists of five pieces, 
named respectively the crook, 
wing, butt, long joints, and 
bell. These, when fitted to- 
gether, form a hollow cone 
about eight feet long, tapering 
from -j^ of an inch at the reea 
to If inches at the bell end. 
In the butt joint this bore 
is bent abruptly back upon 
itself both sections being 
pierced in the same block of wood, and united 
at the lower end ; the prolongation of the double 
tube being in general stopped by means of a 
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flattened oval cork. The whole length of the in- 
strument, by internal measurement, being ninety- 
three inches, about twelve are in the crook, 
thirty -two in the downward branch, and the 
remaining forty -nine in the ascending joints. 
The height is thus reduced to a little over four 
feet, and the various holes are brought within 
reach of the fingers. They would still be situated 
too fas apart for an ordinary hand if they were 
not pierced obliquely; the upper hole for each 
forefinger passing upwarda in the substance of 
the wood, and those for the third or ring-fingers 
passing downwards in a similar way. There are 
three holes in the wing joint — so named from 
a projecting wing of wood intended to contain 
them; three others on the front of the butt 
joint — to be cldeed by the first three fingers of 
the left and right hands respectively; a single 
hole on the back of the butt joint, for the 
thumb of the right hand ; and a series of inter- 
locking keys on the long joint, producing the 
lowest notes of the scale by means of the left 
thumb. It will thus be seen that the instru- 
ment is held in the hollow of the two hands, 
with the lef^ u]^»ermo8t» at the level of the 
player s breast, the right hand being somewhat 
below and behind the right thigh. A strap 
round the neck supports the bulk of the weight. 
The little finger of the right hand touches two 



keys which produce Ab and F C^' ^ | z . With 

this latter note the real fundamental scale ends, 
exactly as it does in the oboe ; all the mechanism 
of the long joint and bell only strengthening the 
tone and producing the seven lowest semitones 
upwards from Bb. In comparing the bassoon 
^ith its kindred treble instrument, the oboe, it 
must be remembered that it has this supple- 
mentary prolongation of its compass downwards, 
which the other lacks. The seven lowest holes 
and keys therefore produce only one sound 
apiece; but the case is totally different with 
those following next above* them, frt>m the little 
finger of the right hand to the forefinger of the 
left. These eight holes and keys can each be 
made to give two sounds at an interval of an 
octave by varying the pressure of the lip. After 
the double register thus obtained has been run 
through, there still remain a few notes to be got 
by cross-fingerings at the interval of a twelfth, 
namely the Fff, Gt), and Ab, with which the 
natural scale has be^ stated to end. In modem 
instruments two or even three keys are added at 
the top of the wing-joint, to be worked by the 
thumb of the left hand stretched across from 
the other side. They open small harmonic holes 
close to the crook, and enable seven semitones to 

be added, frx)m A to £b inclusive 

Even above this there are two outlying notes. 



E)j and F 



to be obtained by 



exceptional players without mechanism; and it 
is not improbable that still higher, although 
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uadess, barmonics might by assiduons study be 
exacted from this remarkable instrument. 

It will thus be seen — what indeed was affirmed 
in the outset — that the scale of the bassoon is 
complicated and capricious. To this it must be 
added that it is variable in different patterns, 
and that even a fine player cannot play upon an 
unfamiliar instrument. Each has to be learned 
independently; and although ike theoretical 
imperfection of such a course is obvious, it has 
a certain compensation in the fact that a bassoon- 
player must necessarily rely upon his ear alone 
for correct intonation, and that he thus more 
nearly approximates to the manipulation of 
stringed instruments than any member of the 
orchestra, except the trombones. In some of the 
most important and delicate notes there are two, 
three, or even four alternatives of fingering open 
to the performer ; ae these produce sounds dUghtly 
differing in pitch and quality, they may be 
employed by a judicious musician for obtaining 
accurate consonance and for facilitating difficult 
passages. But it must be admitted that the 
scale of the bassoon is a sort of compromise, 
for the construction of which no precise formula 
can be given. 

Whatever its theoretical imperfections, it 
cannot be denied .that the musical value of the 
bassoon is very great, and it has for about two 
centuries been lugely used by composers. Its 
|KMition in the orchestra has somewhat, changed 
in the course of time. Originally introduced — 
probably first in Camberts *^Pomone* (Paris, 
1671)—- as a purely bass instrument, it has grad- 
nally risen to the position of tenor, or even alto, 
frequently doubling the high notes of the vio- 
l<5noello or the lower register of the viola. The 
cau«6 of the change is evidently the greater 
use of bass instruments such as trombones and 
ophideides in modem orchesiral scores, on the one 
hand, and the improvements in. the upper register 
of the bassoon itself on the other. There is a 
peculiar sweetness and telling quality in these ex- 
treme sounds which has led to their being named 
Tox-humana notes. We have good evidence that 
even in Haydn's time they were appreciated, for 
in the graced minuet of his ^Military Symphony' 
we find a melody reaching to the treble Atl. 
The passage affords an excellent specimen of good 
solo writing for the instrument, though requiring 
a fizBt-rate player to do it justice. 
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Indeed it is between the time of Handel and 
Haydn that the above-mentioned change seems 
to have taken place. Handel's scores contain 
few bassoon parts, and those — with one remark- 
able exception, the Witch music in the oratorio 
of Saul — mostly of a ripieno character ; Haydn 
on the other hand uses it as one of the most 



prominent voices of his orchestra. ]Boieldieu also, 
who dates a little later, has assigned to the bas- 
soon the principal melody in the overture to the 
'Dame Blanche,' repeating it afterwards with in> 
creased elaboration in the form of a variation. 




Bach uses it frequently, sometimes merely to 
reinforce the basses, but often with an inde- 
pendent and characteristic part. The'Quoniam' 
m the Mass in B minor has two bassoons obli- 
gate throughout, and other instances of its use 
will be found in the cantatas 'Am Abend aber' 
(No. 42), and ''Ich hatte viel Bekiimmemiss' 
(No. 21), in the volumes of the Bach-Gesell- 
schaft. In the Score of the Matthew Passion 
the bassoon does not appear. Boyce, a writer 
who can hardly have known much of foreign music, 
gives it a fine part in the song ' Softly rise thou 
southern breeze,* in his 'Solomon* (1743). 

Cherubini has given it a fine solo in his opera 
of '^M^d^e,* which is remarkable for its difficulty, 
and also for its extraordinary compass, ending on 
the extreme high notes. 

Mozart, besides a concerto with orchestra which 
is hardly^ known, constantly employs the bas- 
soon in his scores. It figures prominently in his 
symphonies, even when other wind -parts are de- 
ficient ; most of his masses contain fine phrases 
for it ; in the Requiem, of which the instnunenta- 
tion is peculiar, it fills a leading place, contrasting 
with three trombones and two comi di bassetto. 
All his operas moreover assign it great promi- 
nence ; he seems fully aware of its beauty as an 
accompaniment to the voice, which it supports 
and intensifies without the risk of overpowering 
the singer. 

Beethoven never fails to employ it largely, 
reinforcing it in some works by the contrafiigotto. 
The First Symphony is remarkable for the as- 
signment of subject as well as counter-subject in 
the slow movement to first and second bassoons 
working independently ; both afterwards joining 
with ^e two clarinets in the curious dialogue 
of the trio between strings and reeds. The 
Second Symphony opens with a prominent pas- 
sage in unison with bass strings ; in the Adagio 
of the Fourth is an effective figure exhibiting the 
great power of staccato playing possessed by the 
bassoon ; in the first movement of the Eighth it 
is employed with exquisite humour, and in the 
minuet of the same symphony it is entrusted 
with a melody of considerable length. Perhaps 
the most remarkable passage in Beethoven's 
writing for this instrument, certainly the least 
known, occurs in the opening of the Finale of the 
Ninth or Choral Symphony, where the theme of 
the movement, played by cellos and violas in 
unison, is accompanied by the first bassoon in a 

^ 1 In B flat. compoMd 1774. Kochel. No. UL 
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long independent mdody of the greatest in- 
genuity and interest. 

Mendelssohn shows some peculiarity in dealing 
with the bassoon. He was evidently struck, not 
only with the power of its bwer register, a hct 
abundantly illustrated by his use of it in the 
opening of the Scotch Symphony and, with the 
trombones, in the grand chords of the overture to i 

* Ruy Bias' ; but he evidently felt, with Bee- 
thoven, the comic and rustic character of its tone. ' 
This is abundantly shown in the music to the 
'Midsummer Night's Dream,* where the two 
bassoons lead the quaint clowns* march in thirds ; 
and still further on in the funeral march, which 
is obviously an imitation of a small country band 
consisting of clarinet and bassoon, the latter 
ending unexpectedly and humorously on a soli- i 
tary low C. In the Overture the same instru- 
ment also suggests the braying of Bottom. It is 
worth notice how the acute ear of the musician 
has caught the exact interval used by the animal 
without any violation of artistic propriety. As 
if in return for these vile uses, ihe same com- 
poser has compensated the instrument in num- , 
berless fine figures, of which it is unnecessary to 
specify more than the quartett of horns and bas- 
soons in the trio of the Italian Symphony, the 
majestic opening phrases of the so-called 'Pil- 
grim's March,* and the flowing cantabile in oc- 
taves with the oboe which forms the second 
movement of the introductory symphony to the 

* Hymn of Praise.* 

Weber exhibits the same knowledge of its 
powers as his predecessors. Although the 
French horn, and after it the clarinet, are 
obviously his favourite instruments, the basso«>n 
comes very little behind them. One of the i 
loveliest phrases ever assigned to this instrument 
occurs in the 'Agnus liei' of his mass in G. 



It is absolutely alone on the telling G of the 
upper register; the voice following in imitation 
and the bassoon then repeating the passage. In 
the Ck>noert-8tiick, for piano and orchestra, there 
is a difficult but beautiful point for bassoon 
alone, which leads into the march for the clari- 
nets. His two symphonies are marked by the 
same character, especially the first, in which 
the bassoon leads throughout, with some effective 
organ points. The overtures, and indeed all 
his operas, are very fully scored for bassoons. 
His bassoon concerto in E and his Hungarian 
rondo are grand works, scored for full orchestra. 

Meyerbeer has somewhat n^lected the bassoon 
for the bass clarinet — in the Prophfete March 
for instance ; but he has given it many passages 
of importance, and some of a grotesque character, 
as in the incantation scene of ' Robert le Diable.* , 
He frequently employs four instead of two in- 
struments. 

The Italian writers use it freely. Donizetti 
assigns it an obbligato in the air ' Una furtiva 
lagrima.* Hossini opens the 'Stabat Mater* with 
the effective phrases — 1 




for bassoons and cellos in unison, which again 
occur at the end of the work. In his latest 
composition, the 'Meese Solennelle* it is almost 
too heavily written for, and is at times comic and 
ineffective. 

Auber writes but little for the bassoon, using 
it chiefly in sustaining high notes at the very top 
of its register. There is however a melodious 
passage for the two, with the hcHms, in the 
overture to the * Sirtne.' 

The Allowing list of music for bassoon, solo 
and concertante, may be found useful. The 
writer desires to acknowledge the valuable aid 
he has received in its compilation and el5)ewhere 
from Mr. Charles Evans of the British Museimi. 

Mozart, concerto in Bb ; Ferdinand David, 
concertino in Bb, op. 12; Kalliwoda, var. 
and rondeau in Bb, op. 57; Weber, andante 
and rondo ongarese in C. op. 55, concerto in F, 
op. 75 ; Kummer, concerto in C, op. 25 ; Neu- 
kirclmer, fantasia with orchestra; Jacobi, pot- 
pourri with orchestra; Dotzauer, qnatuor, op. 
36, with violin, viola, and cello; twelve pieces 
for three baesoons, by G. H. Kummer, op. ii; 
twelve trios for three bassoons, by G. H. Kummer, 
op. 1 3 ; forty- two caprices for bassoon, by £. 
Ozi; six duos concertants for two bassoons, by 
£. Ozi ; lindpaintner, op. 24, rondeau in Bb. 

Other works will be found under CLXKiKgr, 
Oboe, etc [W. H. S.] 

BASTARDELLA, or BASTARDINA. See 

Agujari. 

BASTIEN ET BASTIENNE, a German 
operetta or pastoral in one act (15 Nos.), words 
by Schachtner from the French, the music by 
Mozart ' in bis 1 2th year,* 1 768 ; performed in 
a Garden-house at Vienna belonging to his 
friends the Messmers. (Kochel, No. 50 ; Jahn, 
1st ed. i. 122). The subject of the Intrade (in 
G) is by a curious coincidence all but identical 
with the principal theme of the first movement 
of Beethoven's * Eroica* Symphony : — 

■ etc 




BASTON, JosQciv, a Flemish composer of 
the first half of the i6th century, and still 
living in 1566. Unlike most of his contempora- 
ries, he does not seem to have visited Italy, as his 
published works, consisting of motets and chan- 
sons, form part of collections printed eithor at 
Louvain or Antwerp. [J. R. S. B.] 

BATES, Jo AH, was bom in 1740 at Halifax, 
where he received his early education under Dr. 
Ogden, and learned music from Hartley, organist 
of Rochda'e. He subsequently removed to 
Manchester, where he studied organ • playing 
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under Bobert Wainwright, organist of the 
collegiate church, now the cathedral. He next 
removed to Eton and thence to Caml»idge, where 
he became fellow and tutor of King's College. 
He then became private secretary to the Karl of 
Sandwich, first Lord of the Admiralty, and a 
well known musical amateur. About that time 
he conceived the plan of the Concert of Ancient 
Music which was established in 1776, Bates 
being appointed conductor. In 1780 he was 
appoint^ a commissioner of the Yiotualling 
Office, and married Miss Sarah Harrop, a pupil 
of Saocfaini, and a favourite concert singer, who 
had studied under him the music of Handel and 
the elder masters. He next, in 17^3, in con- 
junction with Viscount Fitzwilliam and Sir 
Watkin Williams Wynne, projected the Com- 
memoration of Bandel, which was carried into 
effect the following year. Bates officiating as 
conductor. He was afterwards appoint^ a 
commissioner of the Customs and a director of 
Greenwich Hospital. Having projected the 
Albion Mills, of the success of which he was 
so sanguine as to invest the whole of his own 
and his wife's fortunes in them, he was nearly 
ruined by their destruction by fire in 1791. 
In 1793 he resigned the conductorship of the 
Concert of Ancient Music. He died June' 8, 
1799. ^ ^® painting of Joah Bat«6 and his 
wife, by F. Coates, R. A., is in the possession of 
the Sacr«d Harmonic Society. [W. H. H.] 

BATES, William, a composer of the- i8th 
century, produced music for the following dra- 
matic pieces : — * The Jovial Crew,* comic opera, 
1760; 'Phamaces,' opera, 1765; 'The Ladies' 
Frolick,* an alteration of *The Jovial Crew* 
(jointly with Dr.Ame), 1770; * The Theatrical 
Caadidates,' musical prelude, 1775. He was 
also the composer of 'Songs sung at Marybon 
Gardens, 1768,* and of several ^ees, catches, 
and canons, eleven of which are published by 
Warren. Also ' Flora, or Hob in the Well,* balbd 
opera, 1 768 ; 'Songs sung at the Grotto-Gardens/ 
1771. [See Catley. Anne.] [W.H.H.] 

BATESON, Thomas, one of the great English 
madrigalian composers of the Elizabethan period. 
The diates of his birth and decease are unknown ; 
but we may infer that he was a young 'practi- 
tioner in the art ' when he produced his ' First 
Set of Madrigals* in 1604, wherein he compares 
his compositions to 'young birds feared out of 
their nest before they be well feathered,* and 
hopes they will be ' so shrouded ' in ' the leaves 
of his patron's good liking,* so that neither any 
'ravenous kite nor craftie fowler, any open 
mouthed Momus or mere shy detractor may de- 
vour or harm them that cannot succour or shift 
for themselves.* At the back of the dedication 
to his ' honourable and most respected good 
friend Sir William Norres,* is the madrigal 
* WTien Oriana walkt to take the ayre,* with the 
following note. 'This song was sent too late, 
and should have been printed in the set of 
Orianas ' (a set of madrigals in praise of Queen 
Elizabeth^ published in 1601), In 1599, five 
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yean prior to the date of his first publication, he 
was appointed organist of Chester Cathedra], 
which situation he held till 161 1. Shortly after 
this date he went to reside in Ireland, under the 
patronage of Lord Chichester, and in 1618 pub- 
lished his ' Second Set of Madrigals.* On the 
title-page of this work he styles himself ' Bachelor 
of Musick, Organist, and Master of the Children 
of the Cathedral Church of the Blessed Trinity, 
Dublin.* In the imiversitv of the latter city he 
is supposed to have taken his degree. Bateson's 
first set of Madrigals was reprinted by the Musi- 
cal Antiquarian Society, and specimens of his 
church music are in the same society's ' Anthems 
by Composers of the Madrigalian Era.* {The 
composer's works ; Private Sources,) [E. F. B.] 

BATON, Charles, called 'le jeune* to dis- 
tinguish him from his eliler brother Henri, who 
performed on the musette. Was a player on the 
Vielle or hurdy-gurdy in Paris in the middle 
of the 1 8th century. He published an * Examen 
de la lettre de M. Rousseau sur Ia musique 
Fran^aise' (Paris, 1754), and a 'Memoire sur 
la Vielle' in the • Mercure* for 1757. He 
improved his iuHtrument, and composed much 
for it — Suites for two vielles, musettes, etc. 
Baton died at Paris in 1758. 

BATON (Fr. Baton), the stick with which the 
conductor of an orchestra beats the time. Hence 
the expression 'under Mr. — *s baton,* i.e. under 
his direction. The first baton employed in Eng- 
land was probably the 'Taktirstabchen* used by 
Spohr at the Philharmonic in 1820 (Selbstbiog. 
ii. 87). Batons are usually ttimed out of maple- 
wood for lightness, ai or 22 inches long, and 
tapering from 3-4ths to 3-8ths of an inch in 
diameter. They are occasionally given as ' testi- 
monials,' in which case they are made of metal or 
of ivory ornamented with silver or gold. 

When Berlioz and Mendelssohn met at Leipsto 
in 1 84 1 they exchanged batons, and Berlioz ac- 
companied his with the following letter, in the 
vein of Fenimore Cooper : — ' Au chef Men- 
delssohn. Grand chef! nous nous sonmies promis 
d' Changer nos tomahawcks ; voici le mien ! H 
est grossier, le tien est simple ; les squaws seules 
et les visages pAles aiment les arraes om<^es. Sols 
mon fr^re ! et quand le Grand Esprit nous aura 
envoy^s chasser dans les pays des ames, que nos 
guerriers suspendent nos tomawcks k la porte 
du con^eil.* Mendelssohn*s reply is not extant, 
but no doubt it was quite d propos. [G.] 

BATTEN, Adrian, the date of whose birth 
is not known, was brought up in the Cathedral 
Choir of Winchester, under John Holmes the 
organist, and in 161 4 appointed vicar-choral of 
Westminster Abbey. In 1624 he removed to 
St. Paul's Cathedral, where he held the same 
office in addition to that of organist. Batten's 
name is well known in our cathedral choirs from 
his short full anthem 'Deliver us, O Lord.* 
Bumey says of him : ' He was a good harmonist 
of the old school, without adding anything to 
the common stock of ideas in melody or modu- 
lation with which the art was furnished long 
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before he was bom. Nor did lie correct any of 
the errors in accent with which former times 
abounded.* This criticism is hardly just. Bat- 
ten's anthem, * Hear my prayer/ is, in point of 
construction and effect, equal to any composition 
of his time. He composed a Morning, Com- 
munion, and Evening Service in the Dorian 
Mode, and a large number of anthems ; the 
words of thirty-four may be found in Clifford. 
Six are printed in Barnard, two more in Boyce, 
and 1 8 others are comprised in Barnard's MS. 
collection in the library of the Sacred Harmonio 
Society. 

The date of Batten*s death is uncertain. He 
was living in 1635, when he made a transcript of 
some anthem music, to which the following note 
is appended: — 'All these songs of Mr. John 
Holmes was prickt from his own pricking in the 
year 1635, by Adrian Batten, one of the vickers 
of St. Paul's in London, who sometime was his 
scholar.' He is supposed to have died in i6^o. 
(Bumey, Hist.; MiS. Accounii of We>^tminstn' 
and St. Paul's.) [E. F. R.] 

BATTISHILL, Jonathan, the son of Jona- 
than Battishill, a solicitor, and grandson of the 
Rev. Jonathan Battishill, rector of Sheepwash, 
Devon, was bom in London in May 1738. In 
1 747 he became a chorister of St. Paul's Cathe- 
dral under William Savage, and on the breaking 
of his voice his articled pupil. On the expiration 
of his articles he officiated for Dr. Boyce at the 
organ of the Chapel Royal, and composed some 
songs for Sadler's Wells Theatre. Soon after- 
wards he was engaged to play the harpsichord 
at Covent Garden Theatre, an early result of 
which engagement was his marriage in 1763 
to Miss Davies, a singing-actress at that theatre, 
and the original performer of Madge in 'Love 
in a Village.' On her marriage Mrs. Battishill 
retired from the exercise of her profession. In 
1764 Battishill composed, in conjunction with 
Michael Ame, the music for the opera of 
'Almena.* The piece, owing to the poverty 
of the dialogue, was soon withdrawn, but for 
proof that want of merit in the music had 
nothing to do with the withdrawal it is only 
necessary to refer to Batt'shill's songs 'Thus 
when youn^ Ammon march'd along' and ' Poised 
in Heavens eternal scale,' written to display 
the fine bass voice of Samuel Champness. In 
the same year Battishill composed the music 
for the pantomime 'The Rites of Hecate.' At 
a later period he abandoned the theatre and 
devoted hi.s attention to the composition of 
church music, and produced several anthems 
(including that beautiful one ' Call to re- 
membrance'), in which melody and skilful 
treatment of the parts are admirably combined. 
In 1 771 he gained the Catch Club prize for 
his fine Anacreontic glee ' Come bind my hair.' 
About this time he was appointed organist of 
the united parishes of St. Clement, Eastcheap, 
and St. Martin, Orgar, and soon afterwards 
of Christ Church, Newgate Street. In 1775 he 
lost his wife, and her death so affected him 
iLat he deiisted torn composition, and devoted 
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much of his time to his books, of which he 
had collected between six and seven thousand 
volumes, chiefly classical works. He died at 
Islington Dec. 10, 1801, aged sixty-three years, 
and was buried, pursuant to his dying wish, in 
St. Paul's Cathedral, near the grave of Dr. 
Boyce. Battishill published two collections of 
songs for three and four voices, and a collection 
of &vourite songs sung at the public gardens 
and theatres. Several of his glees and catches 
are printed in Warren's and other collections. 
Four of his anthems are included in Page's 
'Harmonia Sacra.* In 1804 Page edited 'Six 
Anthems and Ten Chants,' with a finely engraved 
portrait of the composer prefixed. In the same 
year Page also inserted in a collection of hymns 
twelve psalnrtunes and an ode composed by Bat- 
tishill. The popular song ' Kate of Aberdeen* 
was composed by Battishill for Ranelagh Gardens. 
Battishill's compositions are distinguished by an 
uncommon combination of energy and vigour 
with grace and elegance. [W. H. H.] 

BATTLE OF PRAGUE, THE. A piece of 
military programme-music describing the en- 
gagement between the Prussians and Austrians 
before Prague, in 1757. It was composed by 
Kotzwara — a native of Prague — for Piano, with 
Violin and Cello ad libitum, and was published 
at Hamburg and Berlin (according to Fetis) 
about 1792, and in London in 1793. The piece 
had an immense success at the time and for a 
quarter of a century after, and was the pre- 
cursor of the ' Siege of Valenciennes,' and many 
others of the same kind— cuhuinating in Bee- 
thoven's 'Battle of Vittoria.' The English edi- 
tions contain ' God save the King,' as the Hymn 
of triumph after the victory, and a drum-call 
*Go to bed Tom.' Now as 'Heil dir in 
Si^erkranz,' which has become a kind of Prus- 
sian national hynm, to the tune of 'God save 
the King.* was not produced till 1799, '^ 
seems probable that the tune and the name 
have been put into the English editions for 
the English market, and that if the German 
edition could be seen (which the writer has not 
been able to do) it would be found that some 
Prussian air and call were there instead of those 
named. [G.] 

BATTLE SYMPHONY. The ordinary 
English name for Beethoven's * Wellingtons Sieg, 
Oder die Schlacht bel Vittoria.* It was first per- 
formed in London, under the direction of Sir 
George Smart» at Drury Lane Theatre on Feb. 
10, 1815. 

BATTON, DAsrafe Alexandre, bom in Paris 
1797, died there 1855; t)ie sou of an artificial 
flt)wer maker. Was a pupil at the Conservatoire 
(including counterpoint under Cherubini) from 
1806 to 181 7, in which year he won the 'Grand 
Prix' for his can^ta *La mort d' Adonis,* enti- 
tling him to travel for five years in Italy and 
Germany at government expense, and he ac- 
cordingly started in 1818, after the performance 
of his comic opera * La Fendtre secrete ' at the 
Th^tre Feydeau. During his tour he composed 
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nveral works, cbiefly sacred music, in Rome, 
and a sjmiphony performed in Munich. After 
his return to Parid in 1823 he brought out three 
operas, the failure of which drove him to adopt 
his &ther*8 trade. * La Marquise de Brinvilliers,* 
composed in 1832 in conjunction with Auber, 
Hdrold, andCarafa, was however better received. 
Batten's failure as a dramatic composer may in 
great part be attributed to the poverty of bis 
Hbretti. [M. C. C] 

BATTUTA (ItaL beat, or measure). 'A bat- 
tata,' like 'a tempo,' means a return to the strict 
beat. Beethoven uses the word in the Scherzo of 
the Choral Symphony — 'Ritmo di tre battute,' 
'Ritmo di qunttro battute,' to signify that the 
rhythm in tiiose places goes in groups of three 
bars or four bars respectively. In the Presto of 
his £ flat Quartett (Op. 74), where the time 
changes to 'Piti presto, quasi prestissimo,' he 
adds the direction ' Si ha s'immaginar la battuta 
di 6-8' — the movement being written in 3-4. 

BAULDUIN, or BAUDOUIN, Noel, a 
native of the Netherlands^ contemporary with 
Josquin des Pr^ and fix>m 1513 to 1518 chapel- 
master of the church of Notre Dame at Antwerp, 
where he died in 1 529. Two of his motets were 
printed by Petrucci of Fossombrone in 15 19, 
which suggests that he visited Italy, and proves 
in any case that his fame had reached that 
country during his lifetime. l%e rest of his 
works, many of which are preserved in the Papal 
Chapel, are included in collections published 
lome time after his death. [J. R. S. B.j 

BAUMGARTEN, C. F., a native of Germany, 
and pupil of the famous organist J. P. Kunzen ; 
came early to London and never left it ; was 
organist at the Lutheran Chapel in the Savoy, 
and leader of the band of the English opera, 
Covent Garden. He was also composer and 
leader of the Duke of Cumberland s private 
band, which contained Blake, Waterhouse, Shield, 
Parke, and the elder Cramer. Baumgarten wrote 
much for the 'Professional Concerts' of 1783 and 
Liter, various operas and pantomimes — amongst 
others. Blue Beard, I793> As an organist he 
had great skill in modulation and a thorough 
knowledge of his instrument, but as a violin- 
player, both in concerted music and as a leader, 
he was languid and wanting in energy — ' a sleepy 
orchestra,' s&ys Haydn in his diary. His theo- 
retical knowledge was acknowledged by Haydn 
and Gyrowetz. 'He was the man to mix learn- 
ing with effect, and therefore to write captiva- 
tions that are felt by all' ('The World,' 1787). 
When he made Haydn's acquaintance in 1792 he 
had almost forgotten his mother tongue. In 
1794 he lost his position at Covent Guxlen, and 
was succeeded by Mountain ('The Oracle,' Sept. 
19). After this nothing is known of him. Baum- 
garten was a man of much abUity and culture ; 
his pupils were numerous and distinguished. 
He wrote an admirable treatise on music, and 
was a keen student of astronomy, mathenu^tics, 
and history ; but he does not seem to have pos- 
•eased the art of making use of his advantages, 
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and was quickly forgotten. A song of his, 
'Her image ever rose to view,' from 'Netley 
Abbey,' is preserved in Ayrton*s 'Musical Li- 
brary.' [C. F. P.] 

BAYADERES, dancing girls attached to the 
Hindoo temples. The nature of their pro- 
fession may be inferred from Goethe's Ballad 
'Der Gott imd die Bajadere/ which forms the 
groundwork of Catel's opera *Les Bayaderes,'* 
and of Auber's opera-ballet 'Le Dieu et la 
Bayadere.' They are a prominent feature in 
Spohr's ' Jessonda.' 

BAYLY, Rev. Anselm. D.C.L, sop of An- 
selm Bayly of HaresHeld, Gloucestershire, was 
bom in the year 171 9. He matriculated at 
Exeter College, Oxford, Nov. 4, 1 740. On Jan. 
27, 1 741, he was appointed lay vicar of West- 
minster Abbey, and on the 29th of the same 
month was admitted a gentleman of the Chapel 
Royal, both places being vacant by the death 
of John Church. On March 13, 1744, having 
resfgned his place as gentleman, he was ad- 
mitted priest of the Chapel Royal. He graduated 
as B.C.L. June 12, 1749, *"i^ D.C.L. July 10, 
1 764. In the latter year, on the death of the 
Rev. Dr. Fiiield Allen, Bayly was appointed 
his successor as sub-dean of the Cbapel Royal. 
He died in 1792. He was author of 'A 
Practical Treatise on Singing and Playing,' 
1 771, and 'The Alliance of Musick, Poetry, 
and Oratory,' 1789, and of several theological 
and grammatical works. In 1769 he edited a 
collection of the words of Anthems, to which 
he contributed an interesting preface on cathedral 
music. [W. H. H.] 

BAZZINI, Antonio, eminent violinist, was 
bom in 1818 at Brescia. From 1840 he has 
played with great success in most of the prin- 
cipal towns of Italy, Germany, France, and 
Belgium. As a performer he belongs to the 
school of Paganini, his playing, although not 
free from mannerism and a certain sentimen* 
tality, being distinguished by a most brilliant 
technique of the left hand and the bow, and 
by great vivacity of style. As a composer for his 
instrument Bazzini shews more earnest artistio 
feeling than most modem Italians. Having pub- 
lished in earlier years a number of operatic 
&ntasias, many piices de scdon, a concertino and 
and an allegro de concert, he has of late come 
forward with works for the chamber and church, 
which have met with great success at Milan and 
other Italian places. Bazzini is now (1876) 
Professor of Composition at the Milan Con- 
servatorio. [P. D.] 

BEALE, John, a pianist, bom in London 
about 1 796, was a pupU of John Baptist Cramer. 
In 1820 he was elected a member of the 
Philharmonio Society, and in 1821 was an 
active promoter of a concert given to celebrate 
the birthday of Mozart. On the establish- 
ment of the Royal Academy of Music he was 

1 For an amnaing aiModote connected with this opera and with 
the dteUke of Napoleon 1 to luud moaic lee Clement. * IMcUounalra 
Ljrique/ p. 92K 
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named one of the professon of the pianoforte 
there. fw.H.H.] 

BEALE, WiLLiAV, was bom at Landrake 
Jan. I, 1784, and brought up as a chorister of 
Westminster Abbey mider Dr. Arnold and 
Kobert Cooke. In 1813 he gained by his 
madrigal, 'Awake, sweet muse, the prize cup 
given by the Madrigal Society. He published 
in 1820 a collection of his gleee and madrigals. I 
On the title-page of his madrigal ' What ho ! I 
what ho!' published in 1816, he is styled 
• Gent", of His Majesty's Chapels Royal,' an ap- 
pointment he never held. He gained a prize at 
the Adelphi Glee Club in 1840. He died in 
London on the 3rd of May. 1 854. [ W. H. H.] 

BEARD, John, one of the most eminent of | 
English tenor singers, bom about 171 7, was in 
his boyhood H chorister of the Chapel Royal 
under Bernard Gates. He first appeared as a 
tenor singer in Handel's performances at Covent 
Garden Theatre in 1736, singing in 'Alexander's 
Feast)' ' Acis and Gralatea,' and ' Atalanta.' On 
Aug. 30, 1737, he appeared at Drury Lane 
Theatre as Sir John Loverule in Coffey's ballad 
opera ' The Devil to Pay,' and in the following 
season was regularly engaged there. In 1739 
he married Lady Henrietta, the young widow 
of Lord Edward Herbert, and daughter of the 
Earl of Wald^rave, on which he retired for 
a short time irom professional life. After 
fourteen years uninterrupted happiness, Lady 
Henrietta died in 1753, aged thirty-six. Beard 
performed at Drury Lane until 1 743, after which 
he was engaged at Covent Garden until 1 748 ; 
he then returned to Drury Lane, where he 
continued until 1 759, in which year he married 
Charlotte, daughter of John Rich, proprietor of 
Covent Garden Theatre, and was again engaged 
at that house. Rich dying in 1761, Beard 
became, in right of his wife, proprietor and 
manager of the theatre, and so continued until 
an increasing deafiiess determined him to dispose 
of his interest in it and quit the stage. He took 
his leave of the public as Hawthorn in ' Love in 
a Village' May 23, 1767. After his retirement 
he resided at Hampton, where he died, Feb. 
4, 1 79 1, in his seventy -fourth year. His wife 
survived him until August 26, 1818, when she 
died at Hampton at the great age of ninety-two. 
Beard throughout life bore the reputation of 
being a highly honourable and upright man. 
To form an estimate of hit abilities as a singer 
it is only necessary to remember that Handel 
composed for him the great tenor parts in 
'Israel in Egypt,' 'Messiah,' 'Samson, 'Judas 
Maccabeus,' and ' Jephthah.' [W. H. H.] 

BEAT. The name given in English to a 
melodic graoe or ornament, but with considerable 
uncertainty as to which particular ornament it 
denotes, the word having been very variously 
Implied by different writers. 

With some authors it signifies the Aocia- 
CATURA, but it appears to be most generally 
understood to mean the Mordent (G«r. 
JBemer) (Ex. i), in which connection it 
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not impossible that its English name may have 
been originally • bite.* Dr. Callcott however, in 
his Grammar of Music, speaks of the beat as a 
reversed shake, and derives its name from BatU' 
ment, giving an example as in Ex. 2. Battement 
again, according to Rousseau (Dictionnaire de 
Musique\ is a shake beginning on the upper 
instead of the principal note (Ex. 3) 
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It is doubtlefls owing to this uncertainty that the 
word has now almost £ftllen into disuse. [F. T.] 

BEAT. The movement of the hand or baton 
by which the rhythm of a piece of music is in- 
dicated, and by which a conductor ensures per- 
fect agreement in tempo and accent on the part 
of the orchestra or chorus ; also, by analogy, the 
different divisions of a bar or measure with 
respect to their relative accwit. 

Among the ancients the ordinary method of 
beating time was by striking the foot upon the 
ground. The person who exercised this function, 
corresponding to our modenk conductor, was 
called by the Greeks Coryphaeus (principal), and 
by the Romans Pedariun or PediculaHus^ from 
the custom of employing the foot to beat with, 
and it was usual for him to wear sandals of wood 
or metal, called pedicula or scabellOj in order 
by their percussion to render the rhythm more 
evident. Sometimes the measure was marked 
by clapping the hands — ^in which case the time* 
beater was called Manuductor; and sometimes by 
the striking together of oyster-shells, bones, etc 

To our ears thi^ incessant and noisy percussion 
would be imendurable, and a modem conductor 
would be severely criticised who could not keep 
his performers in time by the noiseless move- 
ments of his baton ; nevertheless, the improve- 
ment is of comparatively recent date, {<x we find 
Rousseau in 1768 complaining that the listener 
at the Paris opera should be 'shocked by the 
continual and disagreeable noise made by him 
who beats the measure.' 

The method of beating now commonly in use 
in England, France, and Germany is as follows : — 
the first note of each bar (which has always the 
strongest accent) is indicated by a downward 
movement of the hand or baton, and this part of 
the bar is therefore usually known as the 'down- 
beat'; in triple time this is followed by two 
unaccented beats, which are shown by a move- 
ment first to the right and then upwards, unleei 
in scherzos or other movements in rapid time, 
where it is usual to give merely a down beat at 
the beginning of the bar. In common time there 
may be either one or three non-accents, in the 
first case the simple up-beat sufiSces, in the latter 
the beats following the down-beat are to the left, 
to the right, and then upwards. In all 
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the movement immediately preceding the down- 
beat is an up-beat. 

In beating compound time (that is, time in 
which each beat is made up of three parts) it is 
customary to give each beat three times in suc- 
ceesion, tiius in ia-8 time there would be three 
down, three left, three right, and three up-beats, 
except in rapid tempo, when the ordinary number 
of beats will suffice, one beat being equivalent 
to three notes. 

In the greater pari of Italy a somewhat different 
method of beating is adopted, there being no beats 
to the right or left; when therefore there are 
more than two beats in a bar, two down-beats 
ore given in succession, followed in triple time by 
one and in common time by two up-beats. 

In theoretical works, the down-beat or ac- 
cent, and the up-beat or non-accent, are usually 
spoken of by their Greek names of tJiesis and 
arsis. [F. T.] 

BEATRICE DI TENDA. Italian opera, the 
libretto by F. Romani, the music by Bellini; 
produced at Venice in 1833, and at the Th^tre 
des Italiens, Paris, Feb. 8, 1841, and in London^ 
at the King's Theatre, March 23, 1836. 

BEATS are a wavy throbbing effect produced 
by the sounding together of certain notes, and 
most noticeable in unisons and consonances, when 
not perfectly tuned to one another. 

To explahi their origin reference must be made 
to elementary £stcts in the science of sound. 
Sound is conveyed to our ears by the waves 
into which the air, or other medium, is thrown 
by the vibration of what is called the sounding 
body. These waves are proportionally relative 
to the rapidity of the vibrations of the note 
sounding, and therefore also to its pitch ; they 
consist of alternate condensation and rarefihction, 
each vibration being considered (in England and 
Germany) to comprise both the compression and 
distension of the particles of the. air analogous 
to the crest and trough of a wave of water. 
These are, as it were, opposite forces, and can 
be made to counteract ^ich other if two waves 
be simultaneously produced which start at such 
a distance from each other that the condensation 
of one exactly corresponds to the rarefaction of 
the other. A very simple proof of this may be 
obtained bj striking a large tuning-fork and 
holding it close to the ear, and turning it 
alowly round; when a particular point will be 
found on either side of the fork at which the 
sound ceases, although the foi^ ccmtinues to 
vibrate, because the two prongs are in such a 
position relative to the ear Umt their sound f 
waves in that direction mutually counterbalance 
one another. 

Beats ase produced by soimd- waves which 
have such relations in size and rapidity, that at 
certain intervals ^ley cross one another and, con- 
densation and rare&ction beuig simultaneous for 
the moment^ produce silence. For instance, if 
two notes which vibrate respectively 100 and loi 
times in a second be sounded together, it is clear 
Uiat the Boimd- waves of the latter will gain -^ 
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on the former at each vihraticm, and half-way 
through the second will have gained so much 
that its condensation will exactly correspond 
with the rarefaction of the other note (or vice 
versa), and for the moment silence will result; 
and so for each second of time. 

If the notes be further apart, as 100 to 102, the 
latter will gain twice as much in every vibration, 
and there will be two places where the waves 
counteract each other, and therefore two beats in 
each second. Hence the rule that the number of 
beats per second is equal to the difference between 
the rates of vibration of the notes. 

It is found practically that it is not necessaiy 
for the waves to be exactly in opposition ; for in 
the case of one note with 100 vibrations in a 
second and another with 103, though tha three 
beats will be heard according to the rule above 
given, it is proved mathematically that there will 
be only one point at which the condensation and 
rarefaction are exactly simultaneous, and the 
other two extremes of opposition are not ex- 
act, though within ^gjofl of a second of coinci- 
dence. 

In point of fact the soimd will be lessened to 
a minimum up to the extreme of opposition in the 
position of the waves, and increased to the full 
power of the two sounds up to the perfect coin- 
cidence of the vibrations. 

It will have been observed that the beats in- 
ciease in number as the notes become more wide 
apart. According to Helmholtz they are most 
disagreeable when they number about 33 in a 
second, which is nearly the number produced by 
the sounding together of treble C and Db. From 
that point they become less and less harsh till 
with such an interval as treble C and £, which 
produces 128 beats in a second, there is no un- 
pleasant sensation remaining. 

Beats are of three kinds. The first and most 
coomaonly known is produced by the sounding 
together of two notes nearly in unison — to which 
the above description applies simply. They are 
associated with the name of the great violinist 
Tartini, for reasons concerning which a contro- 
versy has arisen^ and which are too long to be 
here set down. 

The second kind arises from the imperfect 
tuning of consonances — such as the third, fourth, 
fifth, sixth, or octave. Here the notes are too 
wide apart for the primary beats as described 
above to be noticeable. ' But the primary beats 
are in this case thrown into groups or cycles, 
which produce the effect of b^ts. These were 
first investigated by Dr. Robert Smith, Master of 
Trinity CoU. Cambridge (died 1768), and are 
called after him. 

The third kind, also due to the imperfect 
tuning. o£ consonances, is that which has been 
most caiefully investigated by Helmholtz, and is 
called by him the over-tone beat. It is furoduced 
exactly in the manner first described between the 
harmonics of one note and another fundamental 
note which is not in tune with the first, or be- 
tween the harmonics of two fundamentals which 
are out of tune. 
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For instance, if bass G be sounded with middle 
C, and the latter be slightly out of tune, middle 
C and the first harmonic of the lower C will be 
in the position of imperfectly tuned unisons, 
and beats will be produced. If C and G be 
sounded together, and the latter be out of tune, 
the second harmonic of the former and the first of 
tlie latter will clash in a similar manner, and 
beats will be produced between them. And so 
with other consonances. 

The value of beats to organ-tuners is well 
known, as their disappearance when the not^ 
are in tune is a much safer criterion of exactness 
than the musical sense unaided. Moreover it is 
lK)ssible to discover, by simple calculation of the 
number of beats in a second relative to the num- 
ber of vibrations, the exact amount any note is 
out of tune with another. 

For more complete discussion of this subject, 
see an article by W. Pole, Mus. Doc.. F.R.S., in 

* Nature' for 1876, Nos. 324, 325. [C. H. H. P.] 

BEAU LIEU, Mabie DisiBE, whose family 
name was Martin, son of an artillery oflBcer 
of Niort, bom in Paris 1 791. He studied under 
Rodolph Kreutzer, Benincori, and M^hul, and 
obtained the 'Grand Prix* at the Conservatoire 
in 1 810. He did not accept the five years' tour 
to which the prize entitled him, and settled at 
Niort. Here he founded quartet meetings, and 
in 1829 a Philharmonic Society, which was after- 
wards expanded into the ^Association musicale 
de rOuest' (1835). This society was the first 
of its kind in provincial France, and through 
the untiring zeal of its founder has attained 
a high pitch of excellence. Yearly festivals are 
held in turn at Niort, Poitiers, La Rocheile, 
AngoulSme, Limoges, and Rochefort ; and Men- 
delssohn's • St. Paul' and • Elijah ' were performed 
at Rocheile by this society long before they were 
heard in Paris. Beaulieu wrote in all styles, but 
excelled in church music. His principal work 
was a requiem on the death of M^hul, composed 
1 8 19, performed 1840. He also wrote much 
on music. A complete list of his compositions 
is given by F^tis. [M. C. C] 

BEAUMAVIELLE. a baritone singer, 
brought from Toulouse by Perrin to sing in 

* Pomone,' the first French opera by Gambert, 
produced in 1671. After LuUi had obtained 
the transference of Perrin's monopoly to himself, 
Beaumavielle was one of the best singers at his 
opera-house. He died in 1688, soon after Lulli, 
and was succeeded by Th^venwd. [M. C. C.] 

BEBUNG (Ger.; Fr. Balancemmt ; Ital. 
Treniolo), a certain pulsation or trembling effect 
given to a sustained note in either vocal or in- 
strumental music, for the sake of expression. On 
stringed instruments it is effected by giving an 
oscillating movement to the finger while pressing 
the string ; on wind instruments and in singing 
by the management of the breath. 

The word Bebung refers, however, more parti- 
cularly to an effect peculiar to the old clavichord, 
but not possible on the modem pianoforte, in 
which the continuous and iminterrupted repeti- 
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tion of a note was produced not by a fresh blow, 
but by a movement of the tip of the finger with- 
out leaving the key. This effect was formerly 
held in high estimation as a means of expression, 
and Emanuel Bach in the introduction to his 
'Versuch iiber die wahre Art das Clavier zu 
spielen,' says, comparing the then newly-invented 
pianoforte with the clavichord, ' I believe, never- 
theless, that a good clavichOTd possesses — with 
the exception that its tone is weaker — all the 
beauties of the former (the pianoforte), and in 
addition the Bebung and the power of sustaining 
the tone, inasnuck «8 after striking each note I 
can give a fresh pressure.' 

The Bebung was not often marked, except 
sometimes by the word tremolo, Marpurg, how- 
ever (*Principes du Clavecin'), gives the following 
as the sign of its employment, using as many dots 
over the note as there were to be repetitions of 
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[F.T.] 



BECHER, Alfred Julius, bom of German 
parents at Manchester, 1803; educated at Hei- 
delberg, Gottingen, and Berlin. His life was 
one of perpetual movement and adventure. Before 
he was 40 he had lived in Elberfeld, Cologne, 
Dtisseldorf, the Hague, and London, had practised 
as an advocate, edited a mercantile newspaper, 
and twice filled the post of Professor of Com- 
position. But whatever else he did he was 
always fiuthfiil to music. In 1 841 his wanderings 
came to an end in Vienna, and at the instance 
of Mendelssohn he took up musical criticism, in 
which he was very successful, associating himself 
with the * Wiener Musik-Zeitung* and the 
' Sontagsblattem.' He was equally enthusiastic 
for the old masters and for Berlioz. In 1848 he 
threw himself into politics as a violent democrat, 
became editor of the ' Radikale,* was tried by 
court martial and shot on Nov. 23, 1848, in the 
Stadtgraben of Vienna. Becher published songs, 
sonatas, and pianoforte pieces, many of which 
became favourites. He composed a symphony, 
a violoncello fantasia (performed at a concert at 
which he had the aid of Jenny Lind), and string 
quartets. But these, though full of ability and 
intelligence, never made any impression on the 
public. Becher's literary works were almost 
entirely fugitive, but he published a biography 
of Jenny Lind (1846). [C. F. P.] 

BECHSTEIN, Fribdbioh Wilhelm Karl. 
The first half of this century was not marked 
by any noteworthy progress in North German 
pianoforte-making, the instruments made being 
&r behind the Viennese. But this reproach 
cannot now be applied either to Berlin or 
Leipeic. Herr Bechstedn established his work- 
shops in the former dty in 1855. By the 
adoption of the American system of iron framing 
and of an action based upon the English, he has 
raised a reputation for his concert instruments 
reaching beyond Prussian limits. Herr Bech- 
stein is a native of Gotha. [A. J. H.] 
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BECK, Fbanz, bom at Mannheim 1731, died 
at Bourdeaux 1809, violiniBt and composer. 
When quite yoong he took refuge in Paris from 
the effects of a duel, and thence removed to 
Bourdeaux. Here he became director of a series 
of concerts (1780), and trained many eminent 
musicians ; among others Blanchard and Bochsa. 
His compositions are excellent, though com- 
paratively few in number. They comprise 34 
Symphonies ( 1 7 76) ; a * Stabat Mater,' performed 
at the Concerts Hpirituels in 1783 ; ' Pandore,' a 
melodrama (1789); a 'Gloria* and 'Credo*; 
MS. Sonatas for Pianoforte, and Quartets for 
Strings. [M. C. C] 

BECKER. In Russia the pianoforte-makers 
have been Germans. The leading Russian 
house at the present time owes its origin to 
Jacob Becker, a native of the Bavarian Pala- 
tinate, who founded it in 1841. Although 
pianoforte - making had early in this century 
been introduced in St. Petersburg, until about 
1850 pianists had imported their instruments 
for public perfonnance. From that time how- 
ever Becker succeeded in making concert instru- 
ments, and since 1871 Mr. Paul Peterssen, the 
present head of the house, by adopting modem 
principles of framing, has made an effectual 
stand against this — to Russian interests — dis- 
advantageous competition, and it has now 
become as much a matter of course to hear the 
Russian pianofortes ot Becker in the concerts of 
Petersburg and Moscow as it is to hear the Rus- 
sian language in polite society. [A. J. H.] 

BECKER, Cabl Ferdikand, organist and 
professor at the Conservatorium of Leipsic, bom 
in 1804, studied the piano, harmony, and com- 
position, under Schicht and Schneider. Played 
the piano in public at fourteen years old, but 
afterwards paid more attention to the organ, 
and rose by degrees to be organist of the Nioolai- 
Kirche in Leipsic. On the foundation of the 
Conservatorium at Leipsic he was invited by 
Mendelssohn to join the new enterprise. The 
estinuition which Becker enjoyed in Germany 
was due less to his compositions than to his 
productions in musical literature. Prominent 
amongst these are his ' Systematisch-chronolo- 
gische Darstellung der musik-Literatur,' etc. 
(1836), with a supplement (1839), in which 
Becker is said to have been assisted by Anton 
Schmid, custos of the Hofbibliothek at Vienna. 
He also wrote 'Hausmusik in Beutschland in 
i6ten, I7ten, i8ten Jahrh.* (1840); also *Die 
Tonwerke des i6ten imd I7ten Jahrh.* — a cata- 
logue of the music printed during that period 
(1847) ; and a catalogue of his own coUectitn— 
' Alphabetisch und chronologisch geordnetes Ver- 
zeichnisB,* etc. (Breitkop^ 1847). The collection 
itself, containing works of the greatest rarity, he 
bequeathed to the city of Leipsio at his death 
Oct. 26. 1877. [F. G.] 

BECKER, C0N8TANTIH Julius, bom at Frei- 
berg Feb. 3, 181 1. Showed an eariy talent for 
music, whidi was well developed by his master 
AXACKBB. In 1835 he came to Leipsic and 
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assisted Schumann in editing the 'Neuo Zeit- 
schrift fiir Musik*; but in 1843 removed to 
Dresden and occupied himself in teaching sing- 
ing. In 1846 he returned to Oberlossnitz, and 
lived there in solitude till his death, Feb. 26, 
1859. A symphony of his was performed with 
great applause at the Grewandhaus in 1843, 
and his opera 'Die Belagerung von Belgrad* 
was produced at Leipsic on May 21, 1848. But 
the work by which he will be remembered is 
his * Manner^esang-Schule,* 1845. He was the 
author of 'Die Neuromantiker,* a romance 
(1840), and of a translation of Berlioz*s 'Voyage 
Musicale.' [F. G.] 

BECKER, DiETBiCH, violinist and composer 
to the Hamburg senate towards the midcUe of 
the 17th century; one of the earliest German 
instrumental composers; published sonatas on 
chorales for violin, viol di gamba, and bass 
(Hamburg, 1668), as well as 'Die musikalischen 
Friihlingsfruchte,* consisting of pieces for in- 
struments in four and five parts, with basso con- 
tinue. [F. G.] 

BECKER, Jean, eminent violin-player, bom 
at Mannheim in 1836. His first teacher was 
Kettenus, then leader of the Mannheim orchestra, 
and he afterwards learned from Alard in Paris. 
He began to perform in public when only eleven, 
and was still very young when he became the 
successor of Kettenus. In 1859 he played with 
great success in Paris, and thence went to 
London, where he appeared at the Monday 
Popular Concerts, and was for one season leader 
of the Philharmonic Concerts. After travelling 
for some years throu;jfh most parts of Europe, 
he settled in 1866 at Florence, and associated 
himself with two Italian musicians, Masi and 
Chiostri, and the German violoncellist Hilpert. 
These artists, well known under the name of the 
'Florentiner Quartett,' have earned, by their 
careful and spirited performances of the classical 
masterpieces of quartet literature, a great and 
well-deserved reputation in most musical centres 
of the continent. Becker's style as a solo-player 
appears to be a compromise between the severe 
style of the German school and the lighter and 
more brilliant one of the French. [P. D.] 

BECKWITH, John Chbistmas, Mus. Doc., 
was bom Dec. 25, 1759, and studied music 
under Dr. Philip Hayes. He succeeded Garland 
as organist of the cathedral and St. Peter s Man- 
croft, Norwich, about 1780. On July 5, 1803, 
he took his degrees as Mus. Bao. and Mus. Doc. 
at Oxford. He compoBed many anthems — six 
of them published by Clementi— and a few vocal 
pieces, some of which became popular. He was 
oonsidered a good singing- master, and was the 
inBtruct<v of Thomas Vaughan. In 1808 he 
published a set of chants under the following 
title :— * The First Verse of every Psalm of D»r 
vid, with an Ancient or Modem Chant, in 
Score, adapted as much as possible to the Senti- 
ment of each Psalm.' The preface to this work 
contains 'a short history of chanting,' which 
displays Wr»iTtg and research, and contains the 
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firgt suggestion of marked psalters. Dr. Buck, 
who was his pupil and suocessor at Norwich 
Cathedral, describes his master as being almost 
as proficient in painting as in music. He died 
Junes, 1809. [E. F. R.] 

BEDOS DE CELLES, DoM FBAN9018, a 
learned Benedictine, bom at Caux in the diocese 
of Bezitres in 1 706, entered the order at Toulouse 
in 1726, and died at St. Maur on Nov. 25, 1779. 
Author of 'L'art du facteur d'orgues' (Paris, 
1766-78), an admirable work for the time, 
written at the request of the Acad^mie des 
Sciences ; also of an account of the new organ at 
St. Martin of Tours, in the ' Mercure de France* 
for Jan. 1762, of which a German translation 
bv J. F. Agricola will be found in Adelung*s 
'Musica mechanica organcedi.* De Celles was 
a member of the Academie des Sciences of 
Bourdeauz, and corresponding member of that 
of Paris. [F. G.] 

BEER, Jacob Meteb, the original name of 
GiACOMO Meyerbeer. 

BEER, Joseph (sometimes written BOER), 
A remarkable clarinet - player ; bom 1744 at 
Griinwald in Bohemia, served as trumpeter first 
in the Austrian and then in the French army 
during the Seven Years' War. In 1771 he went 
to Paris, and there took up the clarinet, on which 
he rap'dly became the first performer of his time. 
In 1782 he left Paris, and travelled through 
Holland, Italy, Russia, and Hungary, exciting 
everywhere the greatest possible enthusiasm. He 
died at Potsdam in 181 1. As a performer Beer 
imited a masterly execution to great power of 
expression, and indeed effected a complete revo- 
lution in ihe clarinet, which he greatly improved 
by the addition of a fifth key. Till nearly fifty 
years old he had heard only French players, and 
had insensibly acquired their loud harsh tone ; 
but having heard in Brussels a German per- 
former, Schwartz, he discovered what the in- 
stnmient was capable of, and finally became as 
celebrated for the softness and purity of his tone, 
for the delicacy of his nuances, and especially 
his decrescendo, as he was for his execution. 
In fact he marks an epoch in the history of the 
instrument. His compositions comprise three 
concertos for two clarinets, variations, and 
duets. [M. C. C] 

BEETHOVEN, Ludwio van\ bom at Bonn, 
probably Dec. 16, 1770.' The earliest form of 
the name is that with which we are familiar, 
but it takes many other shapes in the uncertain 
spelling of the time, such as Biethoffen, Biethofen, 
Biethoven, Bethoven, Betthoven, and Bethof. He 
himself appears to have always spelt it as we 
know it.' The family belonged originally to a 
village near Louvain ; thence in 1650 they moved 
to Antwerp, where in 1685 the name appears in 
the registers. His fiither Johann or Jean, and 

' Van in Dutch U not. like ronordt.m sign of nobility. 

« The baptUm b reglsUsred on the 17th. and It wu the cortom to 
b*ptUe on the d»y following birth. Beethoven's own belief wat that he 
was born in ITTi, which accounts for an occasional mistake in his esti- 
mate of the awe at which he wrote his oarlj works. 

3 In hlft letters ; but In an adTertisement of his. SI Marab. 1804. it Is 
Btibof»aQioit»b6iua. Bttlkomuiama, p,4i. 
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his grandfftther Ludwig. were both musicians in 
the Court band of the Elector of Cologne, at 
Bonn — the latter a bass-singer, and aft^^ards 
Capellmeister, appointed March 1733, the former 
a tenor singer, March 27, 1 756. The grand&ther 
lived till Dec. 24, 1773, when the little Ludwig 
had just completed his third year. He was a small 
lively person with extraordinarily bright eyes, 
much respected and esteemed as a musician, and 
made an indelible impression on his grandson. 
His portrait was the only one which Beethoven 
took from Bonn to Vienna, and he often spoke of 
it to the end of his life. Beethoven's mother — 
daughter of the chief cook at Ehrenbreitstein — 
was married to Johann on Nov. 12, 1767. She 
was twelve years younger than her husband ; her 
original name had been Keverich, but at the 
time of the marriage she was a widow — Maria 
Magdalena Leym or Laym. She died after a 
long illness on July 17, 1787, a woman of soft 
heart and easy ways, much beloved by her son. 
The father, on the other hand, was a severe 
hard man of irregular habits, who evidently saw 
his son's ability, gave him the best instmction 
that his poverty would allow, and kept him to 
his music with a stem, strict, perhaps cruel, hand. 
It is perhaps fortunate he did so. The first 
house they occupied in Bonn, that in which the 
great composer was bom, was 515 in the Bonn- 
gasse, now designated by a tablet erected in 1870. 
Besides their eldest, Ludwig Maria, who was bom 
April I, 1769, and lived but six days, the Bee- 
thovens had three other sons — Caspar Anton 
Carl, April 7, 1774; Nikolaus Johann, Oct. i, 
1776; and August Franz Greoig, Jan. 16, 1781, 
died Aug. 16, 1 783 ; a daughter, Feb. 23, 1 7 79, who 
lived only four days, and a second girl, Maria 
Margaretha Josepha, May 4, 1786. The first of 
these was the father of the ill-fated youth yvho 
gave his uncle so much distress, and was probi^ly 
the ultimate cause of his death. He died at 
Vienna, Nov. 5, 1815. The second, Johann, was 
an apothecary, at Linz and Vienna, the 'Guts- 
besitzer * of the well-known anecdote, his brother's 
hete noire, and the subject of many a complaint and 
many a nickname. He died at Vienna Jan. 1 2, 
1848. From the Bonngasse the family migrated 
to 7 or 8 on the Dreieck, and thence to the Rhein- 
gasse, No. 934. To the latter they came in 1 775 
or 76, and there they remained for a few years. 
Johann Beethoven*s income from the Chapd was 
300 florins a year (£25) — a miserable pittance, 
but that of most musicians of the chapel ; and 
this appears to have been his sole means of sub- 
sistence, for his voice was nearly gone, and there 
is no sign of his having had other employment.* 

According to Beethoven's own statement in the 
dedication to his earliest publication — the 3 Sona- 
tas for Pianoforte (1781 or 82) — he began music 
in his fourth year. The few traits preserved of 
that early period show that, like other children, 
he did not acquire it without tears. His father 
was his first teacher, and from him he learned 
both violin and clavier ; reading, writing, arith- 
metic, and a little Latin he obtained in one of 
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the common public schools, and even this ceased 
when be was thirteen. At school he was shy and 
uncommonicative, and cared for none of the or- 
dinary games of boys. Before he was nine his 
music had advanced so fax that his father had 
no longer anything to teach him, and in 1779 
he was handed over to Pfeiffer, a tenor singer 
who had recently joined the opera in Bonn, and 
seems to have lodged with the Beethovens, and 
by whom he was taught, irregularly enough, but 
apparently with good and lasting effect, for a 
year. At the same time he fell in with a certain 
Zambona, who taught him Latin, French, and 
Italian, and otherwise assisted his neglected edu- 
cation. The organ he learned from Van den 
Eeden, organist to the Court Chapel, and an old 
friend of his grand&ther*8. About this time,.) 780, 
81, there is reason to believe that the Beethovens 
found a friend in Mr. Creisener, the English 
charge cCaffaireSf long time resident at Bonn, 
and that he assisted them with a sum of 400 
florins. He died on Jan. 1 7, 1 781, and Beethoven 
(then just past ten) is said to have written a 
Funeral Cantata to his memory,* which was per- 
formed. The Cantata, if it ever existed, has 
hitherto been lost sight of. One composition of 
this year we have in 9 Variations on Bressler's 
March in Cminor," which though published in 
1 783, are stated on the title to be 'compost .... 
par un jeune amateur L. v. B. ag6 de dix ans. 
1780.* In Feb. 1781 Neefe succeeded Van den 
fiieden as Organist at the Court, and Beethoven 
became his scholar. This was a great step for 
^e boy, since Neefe, though somewhat over 
conservative as a musician, was a sensible man, 
and became a real friend to his pupil. 

There is ground for supposing' that during the 
winter of 1781 Ludwig and Ms mother made a 
joomey in Holland, during which he played at 
private houses, and that the tour was a pecuniary 
success. On June 29, 1782, old Van den Eeden 
was buried, and on the next day the Elector's 
l)and followed him to Miinster, where as Bishop 
he had a palace, Neefe leaving Ludwig, then 1 14 
years old, behind him as his regularly appointed 
deputy at the chapel organ, a post which, though 
unpaid, was no sinecure, and required both skill 
and judgment. This shows Neefe*s confidence 
in his pupil, and agrees with his aocoimt of him, 
written a few months later, as 'playing with 
farce and finish, reading well at sight, and, to 
sum up all, playing the greater part of Bach's 
Well-tempered Clavier, a feat which will be 
understood by the initiated. This young genius,* 
continues he, 'deserves some assistance that he 
niay travel. If he goes on as he has begun, he 
will certainly become a second Mozart.' 

On the 26th April 1 783, Neefe was promoted 
to the direction of both sacred and secular music, 
and at the same time Beethoven (then 1 2 years 
and 4 months old), was appointed ' Cembalist im 
Orchester,' with the duty of accompanying the 
rehearsals in the theatre ; in other words of con- 
ducting the opera-band, with all the respond- 
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bilities and advantages of practice and experience 
which belong to such a position. No pay ac- 
companied the appointment at first, but the 
duties ceased when the Elector was absent, so 
that there was leisure for composition. The pieces 
published in this year are a song, 'Schilderung 
eines * M&dchens,* and 3 Sonatas for Piano solo)* 
Composed, according to the statement of the 
dedication, in 1781. On Aug. 16, 1783, the 
youngest boy, August Franz, died, the &ther*s 
voice began still further to &il, and things 
generally to go from bad to worse. 

The work at the theatre was now rather on 
the increase. From Oct. 83 to Oct. 85, 2 operas 
of Gluck, 4 of Salieri, 2 of Sarti, 5 of Paisiello, 
with a dozen others, were studied and performed ; 
but Ludwig had no pay. In Feb. 84 he made 
an application for a salary, but the consideration 
was postponed, and it was probably as a set-off 
that he was shortly afterwards appointed second 
C^urt-organist. Meantime, however, on April 
I5> 84, the Elector Max Friedrich di^, and this 
postponed still farther the prospect of emolument. 
The theatrical company was dismissed, and Neefe 
having only his organ to attend to, no longer 
required a deputv. The Beethovens were now 
living at No. 470 in the Wenzelgasse, whither 
they appear to have moved in 83, and Ludwig 
played the organ in the Minorite church at the 
six o'clock mass every morning. 

The music of 84 consists of a Hondo for 
the Piano in A,* published early in the year, 
and a song 'An einen ^Saugling': a Concerto 
for Piano and a piece in 3-part harmony, both 
in MS., are maitioned as probably belonging to 
this year.' 

One of the first acts of the. new Elector Max 
Franz, was to examine his establishment, and 
on June 27, 84, he issued a list of names and 
salaries of his band,* among which Beethoven's 
father appears with a salary of 300 florins, and 
Beethoven himself, as second organist, with 150 
florins, equivalent to £25 and £13 respectively. 
A memorandum of the same date^.* shows that 
an idea was entertained of dismissing Neefe and 
putting Beethoven into his place as chief organist. 
In £Ebct Neefe's pay was reduced from 400 to 200 
florins, so that 50 florins a year was saved by 
the appointment of Beethoven. An economical 
Elector I In the Holy Week of 1 785 the incident 
occurred (made too much of in the books) of 
Beethoven's throwing out the solo singer in 
Chapel by a modulation in the accompaniment, 
which is chiefly interesting as showing how early 
his love of a joke showed itself." During this 
year he studied the violin with Franz lUes — 
father of Ferdinand. The music of 1785 is 3 
Quartets for Piano and Strings," a Minuet for 
Piano in Eb," and a song *Wenn jemand eine 
Beise thut' (Op. 52, No. i). 

In 1786 nothing appears to have been either 
composed or published, and the only incident of 
this year that has survived, is the birth of a 
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aeoond girl to the BeethovenB — Marie Marg»- 
retha JoBepha, May 4. 

In 17S7 occurred the first real event in Bee- 
ihoven*8 Ufb— his first journey to Vienna. Con- 
cerning this there is an absolute want of dates 
and details. Some one must have been found to 
supply the means for so expensive a journey, but 
no name is preserved. As to date, his duties as 
organist would probably prevent his leaving 
Bonn before the work of Holy Week and Easter 
was over. The two persons who were indelibly 
impressed on his recollection by the visit* were 
Mozart and the Emperor Joseph. From the 
former he had a few lessons, and carried away a 
distinct— and not very appreciative' — recollection 
of his playing ; but Mozart must have been so 
much occupi^ by the death of his father (^ay 
28) and the approaching production of 'Don Gio- 
vanni' (Oct. 29) that it is probable they had not 
much intercourse. The well-known story of Bee- 
thoven's introduction to him, when divested of the 
ornaments' of Seyfried and others, stands as 
follows: — Mozart asked him to play, but thinking 
that his performance was a prepiu^d piece, paid 
little attention to it. Beethoven seeing this en- 
treated Mozart to give him a subject, which he 
did ; and the boy, getting excited with the occa- 
sion, played so finely that Mozart, stepping softly 
into the next room, said to hb friends there, ' Pay 
attention to him ; he will make a noise in the world 
some day or other.' His visit seems not to have 
lasted more than three months, but, as we have 
said, all certain information is wanting. He re- 
turned by Augsburg, where he had to borrow 
three Carolins (£3) from Dr. von Schaden. His 
return was hastened by the illness of his mother, 
who died of consumption July 17, 1787, and his 
account of himself in a letter* to Von Schaden, 
written seven weeks after that date, is not en- 
couraging. A short time more and the little 
Margaretha followed her mother, on Nov. 25, so 
that 1787 must have closed in very darkly. The 
only compositions known to belong to that year 
are a Trio in E b," and a Prelude in F minor for 
Piano solo.* However, matters began to mend ; 
he made the acquaintance of the von Breuning 
family — his first permanent friends — ^a mother, 
three boys, and a girl. He gave lessons to the 
girl and the youngest boy, and soon became an 
inmate of the house, a &r better one than he had 
before frequented, and on terms of close int'macy 
with them all. The fiunily was a cultivated and 
intellectual one. the mother — the widow of a man 
of some distinction— a woman of remarkable sense 
and refinement; the children, more or less of 
his own i^e. Here he seems to have been first 
initiated into the literature of his country, and to 
have acquired the love of English authors which 
remained with him through life. The intimacy 
rapidly became strong. He often passed whole 
days and nights with his friends, and accompanied 
them on excursions of several weeks duration to 
their uncle's house at Kerpen, and elsewhere. 
At the same time he made the acquaintance of 
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Count Waldstein, a young nobleman eight yean 
his senior, an amateur musician, whose acquaint- 
ance was peculiarly useful in encouraging and 
developing Beethoven's talent at a time when it 
naturally wanted support. On Waldstein Bee- 
thoven exercised the same charm that he did 
later on the proud aristocracy of Vienna. The 
Count used to visit him in his poor room, gave 
him a piano, got him pecuniary help under the 
guise of allowances frt>m the Elector, and in other 
ways sympathised with him. Either now or 
shortly afterwards, Beethoven composed a set of 
variations for 4 hands on a theme of the Count's,^ 
and in 1805 made him immortal by dedicating 
to him the grand sonata (op. 53^ which is usually 
known by his name. Another acquaintance was 
the Countess of Hatzfeld, to whom he dedicated 
a set of Variations, which were for long his show- 
piece. 

In the summer of 17S8, when Beethoven was 
17I years old, the Elector altered the plan* of his 
music, and formed a national theatre on the 
model of that of his brother the Emperor Joseph. 
Reicha was made director, and Neefe pianist and 
stage-manager. The band was 31 strong, and 
contains names such as Ries, the two Rombergs, 
Simrock, Stumpff — which often recur in Bee« 
thoven's life. He himself played second viola, 
both in the opera and the chapel, and was still 
assistant Hoforganist. In this position he re- 
mained for four years ; the opera repet-toire was 
large, good, and various, the singers were of 
the best, and the experience must have been of 
great practical use to him. Among the (^raaf 
played in 89 and 90 were Mozart's * Entfuhrung,* 
' Figaro,* and * Don Giovanni' — the two first ap- 
parently often. Meantime Johann Beethoven 
was going from bad to worse. Stephen Breuning 
once saw Ludwig take his drunken father out of 
the hands of the police, and this could hardly 
have been the only occasion. At length, on 
Nov. 20, 1789, a decree was issued ordering a 
portion of the father's salary to be paid over to 
the son, who thus, before he was nineteen, be- 
came the head of the fEtmily. 

The compositions of 1789 and 90 are 2 Pre- 
ludes for the Piano (op. ^9), 24 Variations on 
Righini's * Venni • Amore, a Song * Der " freie 
Mann,* and probably a Cantata on the death of 
the Emperor Joseph II, still in MS." The only 
extra musical event of this year w^ the visit 
of Haydn and Salomon on their road to London. 
They arrived on Christmas Day. One of Haydn's 
Masses was performed ; he was complimented by 
the Elector, and entertained the chief musicians 
at dinner at his lodgings. 1791 opened well for 
Beethoven with a * Ritter Ballet,' a kind of masked 
ball, in antique style. Count Waldstein appears 
tohavearranged the plan, and Beethoven composed 
the music ; but his name does not seem to have been 
connected with it at the time, and it remained 
unpublished till 1872, when it appeared arranged 
for piano. In the autumn the troupe accompanied 
the Elector to Mergentheim, near Aschaffenburg, 
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to a conclave of ibe Deutseken Orden ; the journey 
was by water along the Khine and Main, the 
weather was splendid, — there was ample leisure, 
and the time long remained in Beethoven's recol- 
lection 'a fruitful source of charming images.' 
At Aschaffenburg he heard a fine player — the 
Abbe Sterkel, and showed his instant appre- 
ciation of the Abba's graceful finished style by 
imitating it in extemporising. In Mergentheim 
the company remained for a month (18 Sept. — 
20 Oct.). An interesting account of the daily 
musical proceedings is given by Junker, the 
Chaplain at Kirchbei^,^ including an account of 
Beethoven's extempore playing. He compares it 
with that of Yogler, whom he knew well, and 
|Hx>nounceB it to have displayed all Vogler's ex- 
ecution, with much more fonfe, feeling, and ex- 
pression, and to have been in the highest degree 
original. 

'ITie Beethovens were still living in the Wen- 
selgasse, Carl learning music, and Johann under 
the Court Apothecary. Ludwig took his meals 
at the Zehrgtirten' — a great resort of the Univer- 
sity professors, artists, and literanr men of Bonn, 
and where the lovely Babette Koch, daughter 
of the proprietress, was doubtless an attrac- 
tion to him.^ His intimacy with the Breunings 
continued and increased; Madame von Breun- 
ing was one of the very few people who could 
manage him, and even she coidd not always 
make him go to his lessons in time: when he 
proved too obstinate she would give up the 
endeavour with the remark * he is again in his 
raptus,* an expression which Beethoven never 
forgot. Music was their great bond, and Bee- 
thoven's improvisations were the delight of the 
family. His duties at the organ and in the 
orchestra at this time were not very great; 
the Elector 8 absences were frequent, and gave 
him much time to himself, which he spent partly 
in lessons, partly in the open air, of which he 
was already very fond, and partly in assiduous 
practice and composition. The sketch-books of 
that time are cranmied with ideas, and confirm 
his statement, made many years later,* that he 
began thus early the method of working which 
80 emphatically distinguishes him. 

In July 1792 Haydn again passed through 
Bonn on his return from London. The Elector's 
Band gave him a dinner at Grodesberg, and Bee- 
thoven submitted a cantata to him, ' which Haydn 
greatly praised, warmly encouraging the compoeer 
to proc^ with his studies.' What the cantata 
was is not known, though it is conjectured to 
have been on the death of the Emperor Leo- 
pold IL* 

The compositions which can be fixed to the 
years 1791 and 92 consist of Songs (portions of 
op. 5 2), a Rondino* for Wind instruments, the Trio 
for Strings, op. 3, an Allegro and Minuet for 
2 Flutes ^Ang. 23, MS.), and perha^w a set of 14 
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Variations' for Pianoforte, Violin, and Cello, in Eb, 
published in 1804 as op. 44 ; 12 Variations* for 
Piano and Violin on *Se vuol ballare*; 13 ditto 
for Piano* on ' Es war einmal'; and 1 2 ditto*** for 
Piano, 4 hands, on an air of Count Waldstein's. 

Hitherto the Elector seems to have taken no 
notice of the most remarkable member of his 
orchestra. But in the course of this year — 
whether prompted by Neefe or Woldstein or by 
his own observation, or possibly by Haydn^s ap- 
probation — he determined that Beethoven should 
visit Vienna in a more permanent manner than 
before, for the purpose of studying at his expense. 
Haydn was communicated with, and in the very 
beginning of November Beethoven left Bonn, as 
it proved, never to return to it again. His part- 
ing words to Neefe are preserved : " — * Thank 
you for the counsel you have so often given me 
on my progress in my divine art. Should I 
ever become a great man you will certainly have 
assisted in it, which will be all the more gratify- 
ing to you, since you may be convinced that' etc. 
The Album in which his friends — Waldstein, the 
Breunings, the Kochs, Degenhart, and others — 
inscribed their farewells is still existing," and 
the latest date is Nov. i. £. Breunings lines 
contain allusions to 'Albion,* as if Beethoven 
were preparing to visit England — possibly with 
Haydn ? Waldstein's entry is as follows : — * Dear 
Beethoven, you are travelling to Vienna in ful- 
filment of your long-cherished wish. The genius 
of Mozart is slill weeping and bewailing the 
death of her favourite. With the inexhaustible 
Haydn she found a refuge, but no occupation, and 
is now waiting to leave him and join herself' to 
some one else. Labour assiduously, and receive 
Mozart's spirit from the hands of Haydn. Your 
true friend Waldstein. Bonn, October 29, 1792.* 

What provision the Elector made for him be- 
yond his modest pay of 1 50 florins is not known.. 
An entry of 25 ducats (£12 loa.) is found in his 
notebook shortly after he reached Vienna, but 
there is nothing to show what length of time 
that moderate sum represented, or even that it 
came from the Elector at all. 

Thus ended the first period of Beethoven's life. 
He was now virtuiJly twenty-two. The list of 
his known compositions to this time has been 
given year by year. If we add the Bagatelles 
(.op- 33). *^© 2 easy Sonatas (op. 49), the 2 Violin 
Kondos (op. 51), the Serenade Trio (op. 8), and 
a lost Trio for Piano, Flute, and Bassoon," — all 
probably composed at Bonn — and compare them 
with those of other composers of the first rank, 
such as Mozart, Schubert, or Mendelssohn, it 
must be admitted that they are singulai-ly few 
and unimportant. For the orchestra the Ritter- 
ballet alreiwiy referred to is the single composition 
known, while Mozart — to mention him only — 
had in the same period written 36 Symphonies, 
including so mature a masterpiece as the ' Parisian* 
in D. .^y^inst Mozart's 28 Operas, Cantatas, and 
Masses, tor voices and full orchestra, composed 
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before he was 23, Beethoven has absolutely no- 
thing to show. And the same in other depart- 
ments. That he meditated great works, though 
they did not come to paper, is evident in at 
least one case. A resident in Bonn, writing to 
Schiller^s sister Charlotte, on Jan. 26, 1793,^ 
says : — 'I enclose a setting of the Peuer-farht on 
which I should like your opinion. It is by a 
young man of this place whose talent is widely 
esteemed, and whom the Elector has now sent 
to Vienmfc to Haydn. He intends to compose 
Schiller's Freude, and that verse by verse. I 
expect something perfect ; for, as far as I know 
him, he is all for the grand and sublime. Haydn 
informs us that he shall set him to great operas, 
as he himself will shortly leave off composing. 
He does not usually occupy himself with such 
trifles as the enclosed, which indeed he composed 
only at the request of a lady.* This letter, 
which shows how early Schiller^s ' Hymn to 
Joy' had taken possession of Beethoven — there 
to remain till it formed the finale to the Ninth 
Symphony thirty years later — is equally inter- 
esting for the light it throws on the impression 
which Beethoven had already made on those 
who knew him, and who credited him with the 
intention and the ability to produce great works, 
although he had not yet produced even small 
ones. This impression was doubtless due mainly 
to the force and originality of his extempore 
plapng, which even at this early age was pro- 
digious, and justified his firiends in speaking of 
him''' as one of the finest pianoforte-players of 
the day. 

By the middle of November Beethoven was 
settled at Vienna. His first lodging was a garret 
at a printer's in the 'Alservorstadt*' outside the 
walls, in the direction of the present Votive- 
Church ; but this was soon exchanged for one ' on 
the ground floor,** of which we have no nearer 
description. On the journey from Bonn we find 
him for the first time making notes of little oc- 
currences and expenses — a habit which never left 
him. In the entries made during his first few 
weeks in Vienna we can trace the purchase of a 
wig, silk stockings, boots, shoes, overcoat, writing- 
desk, seal, and hire of piano. From the same source 
we can infer the beginning of his lessons. The 
first payment to Haydn is 8 groschen (say g\d., 
we may surely presume for one hour) on Dec. 1 2. 
The lessons took place in Haydn*s house * (Ham- 
berger Haus, No. 993) now destroyed. They 
were lessons in 'strict counterpoint,* and the text- 
book was Fux's *Gradus ad Pamassum.* Of 
Beethoven's exercises 245 have been preserved,^ 
of which Haydn has corrected 42. Haydn was 
naturally much occupied, and it is not surprising 
that Beethoven should have been dissatisfied wiih 
his slow progress, and with the cursory way in 
which his exercises were corrected, and have se- 
cretly accepted the offer of additional instruction 
from Schenk, a well-known Vienna composer. 
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But no open rapture ai yet took place. Bee- 
thoven accompanied Haydn to Eisenstadt some 
time in 1793, and it was not until Haydn's 
departure for England on Jan. 19, 94, that he 
openly transferred himself to another master. 
He then took lessons from Albrechtsbei^ger in 
counterpoint, and from Schuppanzigh on the 
violin, three times a week each. In the former 
the text-book was Albrechtsberger's own *An- 
weisung zur Composition,* and the subject was 
taken up where Haydn had left it^ and pursued 
much farther. No leas than 263 ezaniaes are in 
existence under the following heads — Simple strict 
counterpoint ; Free composition in simple counter- 
point; Imitation; Simple fugue; Fugued cho- 
rale ; Double fugue ; Double counterpoint in 
the 8th, loth, and t2th; Triple counterpoint and 
Triple fugue ; Canon. Nottebohm has pointed 
out the accuracy and pains which Albrechtsberger 
bestowed on his pupil, as well as^ the care with 
which Beethoven wrote his exercises, and the 
characteristic way in which he neglect^ them in 
practice. He also gives his reasons for believing 
that the lessons did not last longer than March 
1795. The impression they left on Albrechts- 
berger was not flattering : ' Have nothing to 
do with him,' said the old contrapuntist to an 
enquiring lad, 'he has learnt nothing, and will 
never do anything in decent style.'" In fact 
what was a contrapuntist to do with a pupil ^ho 
re$?arded everything in music — even consecutive 
fifths* — as an open question, and also thought it 
a good thing to 'learn occasionally what is 
according to rule, that one mav hereafter come 
to what is contrary to rule? " Besides the 
lessons with Haydn and Albrechtsberger, some 
exercises exist in Italian vocal composition, dating 
from 1793 to 1802, and showing that Beethoven 
availed himself of Salieri's well-known kindness 
to needy musicians, to submit his pieces to him. 
Salieri's corrections are chiefly in the division of 
the Italian syllables. Another musician whcon 
he consulted, especially in his early attempts at 
quartet writing, was Aloys Forster, to whom he 
remained long and greatly attached." 

Meantime Beethoven kept up communication 
with Bonn. On Dec. 18, 92, hb poor father died, 
and the 100 thalers applied to the support of his 
brothers naturally stopped. On Beethoven's ap- 
plication, however, the grant was allowed to go 
on, in addition to his own pay. Kies drew and 
transmitted the money for him." The Breunings 
still held their place in his heart; two letters to 
Eleonore, full of affection, are preserved, and he 
mentions having also written twice to one resident 
of Bonn, and three times to another, in the 
course of the first twelvemonth. In January 
1794 the Elector visited Vienna, and with the 
March quarter-day Beethoven's allowance ceased. 
In the following October the Emperor declared 
war with France, Bonn was taken poftsession of 
by the republican army, and the Elector fled. 
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Kow that Beethoven is landed in Vienna — as 
it turns oat, never again to leave it — and is loft 
to his own resources, it may be convenient to 
pause in the narrative of his life, and sketch his 
character and person as briefly as possible. He 
had already a large acquaintance among the aris- 
tocracy of Vienna. Among his kindest friends 
and most devoted admirers were the Prince and 
Princess Karl Lichnowsky. They devoured his 
music, gave him a quartet of valuable instru- 
ments ^ for the performance of it, put up with his 
caprices and eccentricities, gave him an annuity 
of £60, and made him an inmate of their house 
for years. He was also frequently at the houses 
of Baron van Swieten, Prince Lobkowitz, Count 
Fries, and other noblemen, at once leaders of 
£EUiliion and devoted amateurs. At these houses 
he was in the constant habit of playing, and in 
many of them no doubt he taught, but as to the 
solid results of this no record remains —nor do we 
know the prices which he obtained for his pub- 
lished works, or the value of the dedications, at 
this period of his career. Musical public, like that 
which supported the numerous concerts flourish- 
ing in London at this date,^ and enabled Salomon 
to risk the expense of bringing Haydn to Eng- 
land, there was none; musicians were almost 
directly dependent on the appreciation of the 
wealthy. 

That Beethoven should have been so much 
treasured by the aristocracy of Vienna notwith- 
standing his personal drawbacks, and notwith- 
standing the gap which separated the nobleman 
from the rotvrier, shows what an immense power 
there must have been in his genius, and in the 
absolute simplicity of his mind, to overcome the 
abruptness of his manners. If we are to believe 
the anecdotes of his contemporaries his sensitive- 
ness was extreme, his temper ungovernable, and 
his mode of expression often quite unjustifiable. 
At the house of Count Browne, when playing a 
duet with Bies, a young nobleman at the other end 
of the room persisted in talking to a lady : several 
attempts to quiet him having fJEtiled, Beethoven 
suddenly lifted Ries's hands from the keys, say- 
ing in a loud voice 'I play no longer for such 
hogs ' ; nor would he touch another note nor allow 
Bies to do so, though entreated by all.^ On another 
occasion, when living in the house and on the 
bounty of the Lichnowskys, the prince, knowing 
how sensitive Beethoven was to neglect, ordered 
his servants whenever they heard Beethoven's 
bell and his at the same time to attend to Bee- 
thoven's first. No sooner however did Beethoven 
discover that such an order had been given than 
he engaged a servant of lus own to answer his 
bell.* During one of the rehearsals of ' Leonora,* 
the third bassoon was absent, at which Beethoven 
was furious. Prince Lobkowitz, one of his best 
friends, tried to laugh off the matter, saying that 
as the first and second were there the absence 
of the third could not be of any great consequence. 

1 Tlieie were In hbpoaMMlon for mora ttumSOyean, uid an now In 
the Blblfc>Ch«k at Berlin. Fohl. Jakre$beritiit df» ComtfrvaUninnu Ao. 
9 16. 'See Pobl. Hapdn in l.imdam, l-tB, * RIea. p. 92. 

* 8e« also the Letter to Zmeskall on the Coontea Erdddjr'i Inlluenoe 
orer her aerrant; Nohl. Brieft B9«lhovtn$, Ko. HL 
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I But so implacable was Beethoven that In crossing 
the Platz after the rehearsal he could not resist 
running to the great gate of the Lobkowitz Palace 
and shouting up the entrance,^ ' Lobkowitzscher 
I Esel' — 'ass of a Lobkowitz.* Any attempt to 
deceive him, even in the most obvious pleasantry, 
he could never forgive. When he composed the 
well-known 'Andante in F* he played it to 
I Bies and Krumpholz. It delighted them, and 
with difficulty they induced him to repeat it. 
I From Beethoven*s house Bies went to that of 
Prince Lichnowsky, and not being able to contain 
t himself played what he could recollect of the new 
I piece, and the Prince being equally delighted, it 
I was repeated and repeated till he too could play 
I a portion of it. The next day the Prince by way 
of a joke asked Beethoven to hear something 
I which he had been composing, and thereupon 
I played a large portion of his own 'Andante.* 
\ Beethoven was furious ; and the result was that 
I Bies was never again allowed to hear him play in 
' private. In fact it led in the end to Beethoven*s 
, ceasing to play to the Prince*s circle of friends.* 
I And on the other hand, no length of friendship 
I or depth of tried devotion prevented him from 
I treating those whom he suspected, however im- 
justly, and on however insuflicient grounds, in 
the most scornful manner. Bies has ' described 
one such painful occurrence in his own case k pro- 
pos to the Westphalian negotiations ; but all his 
friends suffered in turn. Even poor Schindler, 
whose devotion in spite of every drawback was so 
constant, and who has been taunted with having 
'delivered himself body and soul to Beethoven,' 
had to suffer the most shameful reproaches be- 
hind his back, the injustice of which is most surely 
proved by the fact that they are dropped as 
suddenly as they were adopted.' When Moritz 
Lichnowsky, Schuppanzigh, and Schindler were 
doing their utmost to get over the difficulties of 
arranging a concert for the performance of the 
Choral Symphony and the Mass in D, he 
suddenly suspected them of some ulterior pur- 
pose, and dismissed them with the three following 
notes:' — 'To Count Lichnowsky. Falsehoods 
I despise. Visit me no more. There will be 
no concert. Beethoven.* 'To Herr Schindler. 
Visit me no more till I send for you. No concert. 
Beethoven.* * To Herr Schuppanzigh. Visit me 
{hetucke er mtc/t) no more. I give no concert. 
Beethoven.* 

The style of the last of these three precious 
productions — the third person singular — in which 
the very lowest rank only is addressed, seems to 
open us a little door into Beethoven's feeling 
towards musicians. When Hunmiel died, two 
notes from Beethoven" were foimd among his 
papers, which tell the story of some sudden 
violent outbreak on Beethoven's part. ' Komme 
er (the same scornful style as before) nicht mehr 
zu mir! er ist ein falscher Hund, und falsche 
Hunde hole der Schinder. Beethoven.* And 
though this was followed by an apology couched 
in the most ultra-affectionate and coaxing terms — 

• Tbarer, IL Ve. ' Bies. p. 102. T Ibid. p. 9B. • Schindler, li. 68. 

• See Bru/t. Nos. 2T8. 280. 2M. » Thayer, U. M. 
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' Herzens Nateerl,' ' Dich kusst dein Beethoyen,* 
and so on — yet the impression must have remained 
on Hummel's mind. There can be no doubt that 
he was on bad terms with most of the musicians 
of Vienna. With Haydn he seems never to have 
been really cordiaL The old man*8 neglect of his 
lessons embittered him, and when after hearing 
his first three Trios, Haydn, no doubt in sincerity, 
advised him not to publish the third, which 
Beethoven knew to be the beet, it was difficult 
to take the advice in any other light than as 
prompted by jealousy. True he dedicated his 
three Pianoforte Sonatas (op. 2) to Haydn, and 
f«hey met in the concert-room, but there are no 
»rgns of cordial intercourse between them after 
Beethoven's first twelve months in Vienna. In 
fact they were thoroughly antagonistic. Haydn, 
though at the head of living composers, and as 
original a genius as Beethoven himself, had 
always been punctilious, submissive, subservient 
to etiquette. Beethoven was eminently in- 
dependent and impatient of restraint. It was 
the old world and the new — De Br^z^ and Mira- 
beau '—and it was impossible for them to agree. 
They probably had no open quarrel, Haydn's 
tact would prevent that, but Haydn nick-named 
him * the Great Mogul,* and Beethoven retorted 
by refusing to announce himself as 'Haydn's' 
scholar,' and when they met in the street their 
remarks were unfortunate, and the antagonism 
was but too evident. 

For Salieri, Eybler, Gyrowetz, and Weigl, 
able men and respectable contrapuntists, he had 
a sincere esteem, though little more intimate 
feeling. Though he would not allow the term 
as r^arded Haydn, he himself left his char- 
acteristic visiting card on Salieri's table as his 
* scholar * — * Der Schuler Beethoven war da.' ' But 
with the other musicians of Vienna, and the 
players of his own standing, Beethoven felt 
no restraint on open war.* They laughed at his 
eccentricities, his looks and his Bonn dialect,^ 
made game of his music, and even trampled * on 
it, and he retorted both with speech and hands. 
The pianoforte-players were Hummel, Woelffl, 
Lipawsky, Gelinek, Steibelt. Steibelt had dis- 
tinctly challenged him,^ had been as thoroughly 
beaten as a man could wish, and from that day 
forward would never again meet him. Gelinek, 
though equally vanquished, compensated himself 
by listening to Beethoven on all occasions, and 
stealing his phrases * and harmonies, while Bee- 
thoven retorted by engaging his next lodging 
where Gelinek could not possibly come within 
the sound of his piano. Woelffl and Hummel 
were openly pitted against him, and no doubt 
there were people to be found in Vienna in 1 795, 
as there are in London in 1876, to stimulate 
such rivalry and thus divide artists whom a 

> rartyl«"i FrtnOt Bevelmtiom, bk. T. cfa. L » Ble. p. 88. 

*Ah$ JfoK-JWH- Lrbm. L 10. 

« He calls them hU 'dcadlj «neinles.' Letter to Kleanore too 
Brraniiw, Not. 2. 98. » Thajer. II. SB. 

• Kozeluch. Bee Thtjo-. IL. KB. Bomberv did the uune tblog fft nwr 
yean Utter ; aiid lee Spohr't curiuos ttorj of him, StUtttbiof, 1 8&. 

T See the story In Utes. p. 81. 

* Letter to Eleonore v. BrraniDC KoT. 2, 1790. tilth W«fel«r'k 
nmarks, B. Nottum, p. SO. 
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little care might have united. Hummel is said 
to have excelled him in clearness, elegance, and 
purity, and Woelffl's proficiency in counterpoint 
was great, and his huge han«ls gave him ex- 
traordinary command of the keys; but for fire, 
and imagination, and feeling, and wealth of ideas 
in extempore playing, none of them can have ap- 
proached Beethoven. *His improvisation,' says 
Czemy,* ' was most brilliant and striking ; in 
whatever company he might chance to be, he 
knew how to produce such an effect upon every 
hearer, that frequently not an eye remained dry, 
while many would break out int^ loud sobs ; for 
there was something wonderful in his expression, 
in addition to the beauty and originality of his 
ideas, and his spirited style of rendering them.* 
He extemporised in regular * form,' and his 
variations — when he treated a theme in that 
way — were not mere alterations of figure, but 
real developments and elaborations of the subject.*^ 
* No artist,' says Ries,^^ ' that I ever heard came 
at all near the height which Beethoven attained 
in this branch of playing. The wealth of ideas 
which forced themselves on him, the caprices to 
which he surrendered himself, the variety of 
treatment, the difficulties, were inexhaustible.' 
Even the Abb^ Vogler's admirers were compelled 
to admit as much.^' He required much pressing, 
often actual force, to get him to the piano, and 
he would make a grimace or strike the keys with 
the back of his hand ^ as he sat down ; but when 
there he would extemporise fur two hours and 
even more at a time, and after ending one of his 
great improvisations, he would burst into a roar 
of laughter, and banter his hearers on their 
emotions. 'We artists,* he would say, 'don't 
want tears, we want applause.' '* At other times 
he would behave as if insulted by sudi indications 
of sympathy, and call his admirers fools, and 
spoiled children. 

And yet no outbursts of this kind seem to 
have made any breach in the regard with which 
he was treated by the nobility — the only un- 
professional musical society of Vienna*. Certainly 
Beethoven was the first musician who had ever 
ventured on such independence, and there was 
possibly something piquant in the mere novelty ; 
but the real secret of his lasting influence must 
have been the charm of his personality — his 
entire simplicity, joined to his prrnligious genius. 
And he enjoyed good society. * It is good,' said 
he, * to be with the aristocracy ; but one must be 
able to impress them.' ^ 

This personal £ucination acted most strongly 
on his immediate friends — on Krumpholz (who 
seems to have played the part of Coleridge's 
humble follower John Chester"), on the some- 
what cold and self-possessed Breuning, as well as 
on Ries, Zmeskall, Schindler, Holz, and others, 
who had not, like Haslinger ot Streicher, any- 
thing to gain from him, but who suffered his 

• Thayer. U. 10. 

ioc«rnyglTestb«TarioMfof«iof hbtaaproTisatiooi. Thajw. M. 
3C7. »» KoUtem, p. 100. a Thuyer. IL 236. « Ibid. iL34». SU. 

" ConTersailon with Bettlna. Thayer. U. l.\ u IbkL IL 31S. 

w * One of those who were attrscted to colerldfe as flies to honey, cr 
bees to Uiejouudofa bean pan.* UmzUit, \a The LtberM. 
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rougliest words and most Bcarvy treatment, and 
returned again and again to their worship with 
astoiiishing constancy. Excepting Breuning none 
of these seem really to have had his confidence, 
or to have known anything of the inner man 
which lay behind the rough husk of his exterior, 
and yet they all clung to him as if they had. 

Of his tours de force in performance too much 
is perhaps made in the books. His transposing 
the Concerto in C into CS at rehearsal was 
exactly repeated by * Woelffl ; while his playing 
the piano parts of his Horn Sonata, his Kreutzer 
Sonata, or his G minor Concerto without book, 
or difficult pieces of Bach at first sight, is no 
more than has been done by Mozart, Mendelssohn, 
Stemdale Bennett, and many inferior artists. 
No, it was no quality of this kind that got him 
the name of the 'giant among players*; but the 
loftiness and elevation oi his style, and his great 
power of expression in slow movements, which 
when exercised on his own noble music fixed his 
hearers and made them insensible to any faults 
of polish or mere mechanism. 

it was not men alone who were attracted by him, 
he was an equal favourite with the ladies of the 
Court. The Princess Lichnowsky watched over 
him — as Madame von Breuning had done — like 
a mother.' The Countesses Gidlenberg and £r- 
dody. the Princess Odescalchi, the Baroness 
Ertmann, the sisters of the Count of Bnms- 
wick, and many more of the reigning beauties 
of Vienna adored him, and would bear any 
rudeness from him. These young ladies went 
to his lodgings or received him at their 
palaces as it suited him. He would storm at 
the least inattention during their lessons, and 
would tear up the music and throw it about.' 
He may have used the snufiers as a toothpick in 
Madame £rtmann*s drawing-room; but when 
she lost her child he was admitted to console 
her; and when Mendelssohn saw her^ fifteen 
years later she doted on his memory and recalled 
the smallest traits of his character and behaviour. 
He was constantly in love, and though his taste 
was very promiscuous,* yet it is probably quite 
true that the majority of his attachments was for 
women of rank, and that they were returned or 
suffered. Unlike poor Schubert, whose love for 
the Countess Marie Esterhazy was so carefully 
concealed, Beethoven made no secret of his 
attachments. Many of them are perpetuated in 
the dedications of his sonatas. That in £b (.op. 7), 
dedicated to the Countess Babette de Keglevics, 
was called in allusion to him and to her, 'die 
verliebte.* To other ladies he writes in the most 
intimate, nay affectionate style. He addresses 
the Baroness Ertmann by her Christian name 
aa 'Liebe, werthe, Dorothea Cilcilia,* and the 
Countess Erdody — whom he caUed his confessor 
— as 'Liebe, liebe, liebe, liebe, lidbe, Grafin.*^ 
Thayer 8 investigallons^ have destroyed the ro- 

' Thayer. H. 28. 

3 *8be would hare pat me andcr % rUv cue If the ooold.' Mid 
BMtboveo. ' CouDteM UaUeDtierK. in Thayer, il. 172. 

« Letter ofJuIy 14. 1831. 

> Bee the aoeodote in Thayer, fl. IM: and Bies'a remaric tboat the 
taOur't daughters. NoUten. p. US. 

• SuUl. AcM Brit/e, No. IfiO. ? 8«e Tol. U. 106. etc. 
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manoe of his impending marriage with Giulietta 
Guicciardi (afterwards Countess. Gallenberg) ; 
yet the fact that the story has been so long 
believed shows its abstract probability. One 
thing is certain, that his attachments were all 
honourable, and that he had no taste for im- 
morality. * Oh Grod 1 let me at last find her who 
is destined to be mine, and who skail strengthen 
me in virtue,* Those were his sentiments as to 
wedded love. 

His dedications have been mentioned. The 
practice seems virtually to have begun with 
him,^ to have sprung from the equal and in- 
timate relation m which he — earliest among 
musicians — stood to his distinguished friends; 
and when one looks down the list," from op. i to 
op. 1 35 — unsurpassed even by any later composer 
— and remembers that the majority were inspired 
by private friendship,"' and that only a minority 
speak of remuneration, it is impossible not to be 
astonished. 

Formal religion he apparently had none ; his 
religious observances were on a par with his 
manners. It is strange that the Bible does not 
appear to have been one of his feivourite bo ks. 
He once says to a friend,'^ *It happens to be 
Sunday, and I will quote you something out of 
the Gospel — Love ohe another'; but such 
references are very rare. But that he was really 
and deeply religious, * striving sacredly to fulfil 
all the duties imposed*' on him by humanity, 
God, and nature,' and full of trust in God, love 
to man, and real humilitv, is shown by many and 
many a sentence in his letters. And that in 
moments of emotion his thoughts turned up- 
wards is touchingly shewn by a fragment of a 
hymn — *Gott allein ist unser Herr' — which 
Mr. Nottebohm" has unearthed from a sketch- 
book of the year 1818, and which Beethoven 
has himself noted to have been written, ' A uf 
dem Wege Abends zwischen den und auf den 
Bergen.' The following passages, which he 
copied out himself and kept constantly before 
him, served him as a kind of Creed, and sum up 
his theology : — 

I am that which is. 

I am all that is, that was, and that shall be. 
No mortal man hath lifted my veil. 

He is alone by Himself, and to Him alone do 
all things owe their being. 

How he turned his theology into practice is 
well exemplified in his alteration of Moschelee' 
pious inscription. At the end of his arrange- 
ment of Fidelio Moschelee had written 'Fine. 
With Grod's help.* To this Beethoven added, 
*0 man, help thyself" 

In his early Vienna days he attempted to dresi 



* Mozart'i tlx quartets are dedicated to Haydn, hat thb Is <nitte an 
exception. Uaydu dedicated a Sonata or two in London, but it waa not 
bb practice. 

* As given in Nottehohm** Thrmati$ehtB VerttMtntu. Anhanc \t. o. 
v> In dedicating upas 80 to Prince Moritz Lichnowsky be says, that 

' anything approaehinc a gift in return would only distress bin. and 
that be should decidedly refuse tt.' See also the latter to Zmeskall 
(Pec 16. 1816) dedioatiiw op. W. 

11 Frau Streicher. Brie/e, No. 300L 

u Letter to Arohd. Bodolpb. July U. 18ZU 

U Ntue BeetkoP€»Uma, No. VII. 
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in the fashion, wore silk stockings, pemique, long 
boots, and sword, carried a double eye-glass and a 
seal-ring. But dress must have been as unbearable 
to him^ as etiquette, and it did not last ; * he 
was meanly dressed/ says one of his adorers, 
' and very ugly to look at, but full of nobility and 
fine feeling, and highly cultivated.'* Czemy 
first saw him in his own room, and there his 
beard was nearly half an inch long, his black 
hair stood up in a thick shock, his ears were 
filled with wool which had apparently been 
soaked in some yellow substance, and his clothes 
were made of a loose hairy stuff, which gave 
him the look of Robinson Crusoe. But we know 
that he never wore his good clothes at home ;' 
at any rate the impression he usually made waa 
not so questionable as this. Those who saw him 
for the first time were often charmed by the 
eager cordiality of his address, and by the absence 
of the bearishness and gloom * which even thea 
were attributed to him. His face may have been 
ugly, but all admit that it was remarkably ex- 
pressive. When lost in thought and abstracted 
his look would naturally be gloomy, and at such 
times it was useless to expect attention from 
him ; but on recognising a friend his smile was 
peculiarly genial and winning.* He had the 
breadth of jaw which distinguishes so many 
men of great intellect ; the mouth firm and de- 
termined, the lips protruded with a look almost 
of fierceness : but his eyes were the special feature 
of the face, and it was in them that the earnestness 
and sincerity of his character beamed forth. They 
were black, not large but bright, and when 
under the influence of inspiration — the raptus o£ \ 
Madame von Breuning — they dilated in a peculiar ' 
way. His head was large, the forehead both high 
and broad, and the hair abundant. It was 
originally black, but in the last years of his life, 
though as thick as ever, became quite white, 
and formed a strong contrast to the red colour* 
of his complexion. Beard or moustache he never 
wore. His teeth were very white and r^ular, 
and good up to his death;'' in laughing he 
shewSl them much. The portraits and busts 
of Beethoven are with few exceptions more or 
less to blame ; they either idealise him into a 
sort of Jupiter Olympus, or they rob him of all 
expression. It must have been a difiicult face 
to take, because of the constant variety in its 
expression, as well as the impatience of the 
sitter. The most trustworthy * likenesses are 
( i ) the miniature by Homemann, taken in 1 8w a, 
and photographed in Breuning's 'Schwarzspa- 
nierhaus' (^Vienna, 1874) ; (2) the head by i.-a- 
tronne, engraved by Hofel, and (badly) by Kiedel 
for the A. M. Z., 1817 ; (3) the little full length 

1 ' It Is no otiject to raa to hare my hair drwsed.' says he, i propoa 
ta a servant who posacsMd that accompllsbment, Feb. 25. 1813. 

i Countess Gallentxjrg. in Thajer, 11. 172. » Utter of June 16, 1826. 

* Spobr. Mbftbtoff. 198. E. B.. In 1 hayer 11. 297. 

9 RochUtz, Fur Frcunde d. Tonkmit. It. 330 : and the charming 
account (by a niece of Dr. Burney) In the HarmonieoH, Dec. 1838. 

" Sir Julius Benedict's recollection, 

T Breuning, An$ dem 8<^kuan»panifrhana, p. 67. 

» I heartily wish it were In my power to gire these two portraits, so 
full of cbaiactcr and so unlike the ordinary engravings. Th«; first of 
the two has a special Interest as having been sent by Beethoven to 
Bceunliw as a pledge of reconciliation. See the letter, p. 192. 
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sketch by Lyser, to the accuracy of which Breun- 
ing expressly testifies, except that the hat should 
be straight on the head, not at all on one side. 




He was below the middle height— not more than 
5 feet 5 inches; but broad across the shoulders 
and very firmly built — 'the image of strength.'* 
His hands were much covered with hair, the fingers 
strong and short (he could barely span a tenth), 
and the tips broad, as if pressed out with long 
practising from early youth. He was very 
particuliU' as to the mode of holding the hands 
and placing the fingers, in which he was a 
follower of Emanuel Bach, whose Method he em- 
ployed in his earlier days. In extempore playing 
he used the pedal far more than one would 
expect from his published sonatas, and this made 
his quick playing confused, but in Adagios he 

?layed witn divine clearness and expression.'* 
[is attitude at the piano was perfectly quiet and 
dignified, with no approach to grimace, except to 
bend down a little towards the keys as his deafness 
increased." This is remarkable, because as a 
conductor his motions were most extravagant.'** 
At a pianissimo he would crouch down so as to 
be hidden by the desk, and then as the crescendo 
increased, would gradually rise, beating all the 
time, until at the for tissin.o he would spring into 
the air with his arms extended as if wishing to 
float on the clouds. When, as was sometimes 
the case after he became deaf, he lost his place, 
and these motions did not coincide with the 
music, the effect was very unfortunate, though 
not so unfortunate as it would have been had 

» Seyfrled, i?»offr. Nolizen, 13,—' In that limited space vras concen- 
trated the pluck of twenty battelions.'— £u<A<-m ch. jvllj. 
»«» Czeniey. in Thayer. U. MS. " Thayrr. lU 233. 

n Seyiried. p. 17. confirmed by Spobr. Mbttbiog. i. M. 
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he himself been aware of the mistake. In the 
orchestra, as at the piano, he was urgent in 
demanding expression, exact attention to piano 
and forte, and the slightest shades of nuance, 
and to tempo rabato. Generally speaking he 
was extremely courteous to the band, though 
to this rule there were now and then exoeptioiw. 
Though BO easily made angry his pains as a 
teacher must have been great. 'Unnaturally 
patient,* lays 4Mie pupil, ^ *he would have a pas- 
sage repeated a dozen times till it was to his 
mind*; 'infinitely strict in the smallest detail,* 
says another,' 'until the right rendering was 
obtained.* 'Comparatively careless' as to the 
right notes being played, but angry at once at 
any failure in expression or nuance, or in ap* 
prehension of the character of the piece ; saying 
that the first might be an accident, but that 
the other showed want of knowled.,'e, or feeling, 
or attention.' What his practice was as to re- 
muneration does not appear, but it is certain 
that in some cases he would accept no pay from 
his pupils. 

His simplicity and absence of mind were now 
and then oddly shown. He could not be brought 
to understand why his standing in his nightsMrt 
at the open window should attract notice, and 

asked with perfect simplicity ' what those d d 

boys were hooting at.'^ At Penzing in 1823 he 
shaved at his window in full view, and when the 
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people collected to see him, diai^^ his lodging 
rather than forsake the practice.^ Like Newton 
he was uuconscious that he had not dined, and 
urged on the waiter payment for a meal which 
he had neither ordered nor eaten. He forgot 
that he was the owner of a horse until recalled 
to the fact by a long bill for its keep. In fact 
he was not made for practical life ; never could 
1 play at cards or dance, dropped everything that 
I he took into his hands, and overthrew the ink 
I into the piaao. He cut himself horribly in 
' shaving. 'A disorderly creature' (ein unordent- 
I licher Mensch) was his own description, and * ein 
^ konfuser Kerl* that of his doctor,* who wisely 
added the saving clause ' though he may still be 
the greatest genius in the world.* His ordinary 
handwriting was terrible, and supplied him with 
many a joke. ' Yesterday I took a letter myself 
to the post-office, and was asked where it was 
meant to go to. From which I see that my 
writing is as often misunderstood as I am myself.' ^ 
It was the same twenty years before — ' this cursed 
writing that I cannot alter.** Much of his 
difficulty probably arose from want of pens, 
which he often begs from Zmeskall and Breun- 
ing ; for some of his MSS. * are as clear and 
flowing as those of Mozart, and there is a truly 
noble character in the writing of some of his 
letters, e.g. that to Mr. Broadwood {aee p. 194), 
of which we^ve the signature. 







Notwithstanding his illegible hand Beethoven 
was a considerable letter writer. The two col- 
lections published by Nohl contain 721, and 
these are probably not more than half of those 
he wrote.** Not a large number when compared 
with those of Mendelssohn or even Mozart — both 
of whom died so early, — but large under all the 
circumstances. *Grood letters' they cannot be 
called. They contain no descriptions or graces 
of style; they are often clumsy and incorrect. 
But they are also often eminently interesting 
from being so brimfull of the writer s personality. 
They are all concerned with himself, his wants 
and wishes, his joys and sorrows; sometimes 
when they speak of his deafness or his ill health, 
or confess his faults and appeal to the affection 
of his correspondent, they overflow with feeling 
and rise into an affecting eloquence, but alwa3rs 
to the point. Of these, the letters to Wegeler 
and Eleanore von Breuning, and that to his 
brothers (called his *Wiir), are fine specimens. 
Many of those addressed to his nephew are inex- 
pressibly touching. But his letters are often very 

> Biea, p. M. > Countess GaUenberg, In Tbayer, U. 172. 

s Bl«i. p. 9i. « Moicbeles, J,ef>em. 1. 17. 

* BraunlQff. p. 44. « Thayer. U. 34a 

7 Letter tu ZnwskaU, Oct. 9. Ibl3. 



short. Partly perhaps from his deafness, and 
partly from some idiosyncrasy, he would often 
write a note where a verbal question would seem 
to have been more convenient. One constant 
characteristic is the fun they contain. Swift 
himself never made worse puns with more plea- 
sure, or devised queerer spelling" or more miser- 
able rhymes, or bestowed more nicknames on his 
friends. Krumpholz is * my fool' ; he himself is 
' the Generalissimus,' Haslinger 'the Adjutant,* 
Schindler 'the Samothracian ' and 'Papageno'; 
Schuppanzigh is 'Falstaff ' ; Bernard, * Bemardus 
non SanctuB ' ; Leidesdorf is ' Dorf des Leides' ; 
Hoflminn is adjured to be *kein H<5&aann,* 
Kuhlau is * Kiihl nicht lau,* and so on. Nor 
are they always comme il fnut, as when he 
addresses Holz as 'lieber Holz vom Kreuze 
Christi,' or apostrophises 'Monsieur Friederich, 
nomme Liederlich.* Sometimes such names bite 
deeply : — his brother J ohann is the * Braineater,* 
* Pseudo-brother,' or ' Asinus,* and Caspar s widow 
the * Queen of Night.* No one is spared. A 
canon to Count Moritz Lichnowsky runs ' Bester 

» Letter to Slmrock. Aug. 2. ITM. 

• For Instance a MS. of the B flat Concerto, formerly In poft«e«lon of 
Mr. Powell, lo Thayer's two rnU. contain many not before published. 
U 6ee >'os. 2W. 302 of Nobis Britft. 
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Herr Graf, du bist ein Schaf.* The anecdote 
about his brother abeady alluded to is a case in 
point.* Johann, who lived on his own property, 
called on him on some joar de fete, and left his 
card * Johann van Beethoven, Gutsbesitzer' (land 
proprietor), which Beethoven immediately re- 
turned after writing on the back *L. van 
Beethoven, Himbesitzer' (brain proprietor). 
This fondness for joking pervaded his talk 
also; he liked a home-thrust, and delivered it 
with a loud roar of laughter. To tell the truth 
he was fond of horse-play, and that not always 
in good taste. ITie stories — some of them told 
by himself — of his throwing books, plates, eggs, 
at the servants ; of his pouring the dish of stew 
over the head of the waiter who had served him 
wrongly ; of the wisp of goat^s beard sent to the 
lady who asked him for a lock of his hair — are 
all instances of it. No one had a sharper eye 
or ear for a joke when it told on another. He 
was never tired of retailing the delicious story of 
Simon the Bohemian tenor who in singing the 
sentence 'Auf was Art Elende' transformed it 
into ' Au ! fwa ! Sartellen Thee ! ' * But it must be 
confessed that his ear and his enjojmient were less 
keen when the joke was against himself. When 
at Berlin in 1 796 he interrupted Himmel in the 
middle of an improvisation to ask when he was 
going to begin in earnest. But when Himmel, 
months afterwards, wrote to him that the latest 
invention in Berlin was a lantern for the blind, 
Beethoven not only with characteristic simplicity 
did not see the joke, but when it was poin^ out 
to him was furious, and would have nothing 
more to do with his correspondent. 

The simplicity which lay at the root of so 
many of his characteristic traits, while it gave 
an extraordinary force and freshness to much 
that he did and said, must often have been very 
inconvenient to those who had intercourse with 
him. One of his most serious quarrels arose 
from his divulging the name of a very old and 
intimate friend who had cautioned him privately 
against one of his brothers. He could see no 
reason for secresy ; but it is easy to imagine the 
embarrassment which such disregard of the ordinary 
rules of life must have caused. Kochlitz describes 
the impression he received from him as that of 
a very able man reared on a desert island, and 
suddenly brought fresh into the world. One 
Httle trait from Breuning's recollections ex- 
emplifies this — that after walking in the rain 
he would enter the living room of the house and 
at once shake the water from his hat all over 
the furniture, regardless, or rather quite unaware, 
of the damage he was doing. His ways of eating 
in his later years became quite unbearable. 

One fruitful source of difficulty in practical life 
was his lodgings. His changes of residence were 
innumerable during the first year or two of his 
life in Vienna; it is impossible to disentangle 
them. Shortly after his arrival the Lichnowskys 
took him into their house, and there for some 
years he had nominally a pied a terre ; but with 
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I all the indulgence of the Prince and Princess 
the restraint of being forced to dress for dinner, 
I of attending to definite hours and definite rul^s, 
was too much for him, and he appears very soon 
I to have taken a lodgii^ of his own in the town, 
I which lodging he was constantly changing. In 
j 1803, when an opera was contemplated, he had 
I free quartt-rs at the theatre, which came to an 
I end when the house changed hands early in 1804. 
! A few months lat:;r and he was i^in lodged in 
the theatre free. At Baron Pasqualati's house on 
the ramparts he had rooms — with a beautiful 
look-out* — which were usually kept for him, 
where he would take refuge when composing, 
and be denied to every one. But even with 
this he had a separate and fr«sh quarter nearly 
every winter.* Iji summer he hated the city, and 
usually followed the Vienna custom of leaving 
the hot streets for the delicious wooded environs 
of Hetzendorf, Heiligenstadt, or Dobling, at that 
time little villages absolutely in the country, or 
for Modling or Baden, further off. To this he 
* looked forward with the delight of a child. . . . 
No man on earth loves the country more. Woods, 
trees, and rocks give the response which man re- 
quires.* * Every tree seems to say Holy, * Holy.' 
Here, as already remarked, he was out of doors 
for hours tc^ether, wandering in the woods, or 
sitting in the fork of a favourite lime-tree in the 
Schi)nbrunn gardens * sketch book in hand ; here 
his inspiration flowed, and in such circumstances 
the 'Mount of Olives,' 'Fidelio,' the ' Eroica 
Symphony,' and the majority of his great works 
were sketched and re-sketched, and erased and 
re-written, and by slow degrees brought £Etr on 
to perfection. 

His difficulties with his lodgings are not hard to 
understand ; sometimes he quarrelled with them 
because the sun did not shine into the rooms, and 
he loved the light ; sometimes the landlord inter- 
fered. Like other men of genius whose appearance 
would seem to belie the fact, Beethoven was ex- 
tremely fond of washing.^ He would pour water 
backwaixls and forwards over his hands for a long 
time together, and if at such times a musical 
thought struck him and he became absorbed, he 
would go on until the whole floor was swimming, 
and the water had found its way through the 
ceiling into the room beneath. ()n one occasion 
he abandoned a lodging for which he had paid 
heavily in advance, because his landlord. Baron 
Pronay, insisted on taking off his hat to him 
whenever they met. One of the most momentous 
of his changes was in 1 804. After he was turned 
out of his lodgings at the theatre Beethoven and 
Stephen Breuning inhabited two sets of rooms in 
a building called the Rot fie Haus. As each set 
was lai^ enough for two, Beethoven soon moved 
into Breuning's rooms, but neglected to give the 
necessary notice to the landloixL, and thus after a 
time found that he had both lodgings on his 

» Th«ier. IL Mi 

4 Se« ifae Ibt for 1«2S. S, and 4. In Bretming. 43-4SL 

* Letter to Mme. ton Drossdick. £nV«. No. 81 ; also to Archd. Bo- 
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liands ai once. The rwalt wm % yioleni quar- 
rel, which drove Beethoven off to Baden, and 
estranged the two friends for a time. We have 
Beethoven's version of the affiur in two letters to 
Bies — July, and July 24, 1804 — angry implacable 
letters, but throwing a strong light on his cha- 
racter and circumstances, showing that it was 
not the loss of the money that provoked him, but 
an imputation of meanness ; showing further that 
here, as so often elsewhere, his brother was his 
evil genius ; and containing other highly interest- 
ing personal traits. 

Besides the difficulties of the apartments there 
were those with servants. A man whose prin- 
ciples were so severe as to make him say of a 
servant who had told a falsehood that she was 
not pure at heart, and therefore could not ^make 
good soup ; who punished his cook for the stale- 
ness of the eggs by throwing the whole batch at 
her one by one, and who distrusted the expend- 
iture of every halfpenny — must have had much to 
contend witi^ in his kitchen. The books give 
full details on this subject, which need not be 
repeated, and indeed are more unpleasant to 
contemplate than many other drawbacks and dis- 
tresses of the life of this great man. 

In the earlier part of his career money was no 
object to him, and he speaks as if his purse were 
always open to his friends.' But after the charge 
of his nephew was thrust upon his hands a great 
change in this, as in other respects, came over 
him. After 181 3 complaints of want of money 
abound in his letters, and he resorted to all 
possible means of obtaining it. The sum which 
lie had been enabled to invest after the congress 
lie considered as put by for his nephew, and 
therefore not to be touched, and he succeeded in 
maintaining it till his death. 

It is hard to arrive at any certain conclusion 
on the nature and progress of Bdbthoven's deaf- 
ness, owing to the vagueness of the information. 
IMfficulty of hearing appears first to have shown 
itself about 1798 in singing and buzzing in his 
ears, loss of power to distinguish words, though 
he could hear the tones of voice, and great dislike 
to sudden loud noise. It was even tlien a subject 
of the greatest pain to his sensitive nature;' 
like Byron with his club-foot he lived in morbid 
dread of his infirmity being observed, a temper 
which naturally often kept him silent ; and when 
a few years later' he found himself unable to hear 
the pipe of a peasant playing at a short dis- 
tance in the open air, it threw him into the 
deepest melancholy, and evoked the well-known 
letter to his brother in 1802, which goes by the 
name of his Will. Still many of the anecdotes 
of his behavour in society show that during the 
early years of the century his deafness was but 
partial ; and Ries, intimate as he was with his 
master, admits that he did not know it till told^ 
by S. Breuning. It is obvious from Schindler's 
statement that he must have been able to hear 
the yellowhammers in the trees above him when 

1 Se« NoM. X<ft<m Ul. 841. 
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he was con^xMing the Pastoral Symphony in 1807 
and i 808. A few facts may be mentioned bearing 
on the progress of the malady. In 1S05 he was 
able to judge severely of the nuances in the 
rehearsal of his opera. In 1807, 1809, 1813 he 
conducted performances of his own works. In 
1 8 1 4 he played his B flat trio — his last appearance 
in public in concerted music. From 1816 to 1818 
he used an ear trumpet.' At the opening of the 
Joeephstadt Theatre in 1822, he conducted the 
performance — nearly to ruin it is true, but at the 
same time he was able to detect that the soprano 
was not singing in time, and to give her the 
necessary advice. A subsequent attempt (in 
Nov. 1822) to conduct *Fidelio* led to his hav- 
ing to quit the orchestra, when his mortification 
was so great that Schindler treats the occurrence 
as an epoch in his life.* At this time the hear- 
ing of the right ea( was almost completely gone ; 
what he did hear — amongst other things a 
musical box^ playing the trio in ' Fidelio,' and 
Oherubini's overture to 'Medea' — was with the 
left ear only. After this he conducted no more, 
though he stood in the orchestra at the per- 
fonnanoe of the * Choral Symphony,* and had 
to be turned round that he might see the applause 
which his music was evoking. From this to the 
end all conmiunication with him was carried on 
by writing, fer which purpose he always had a 
book of rough paper, with a stout pencil, at hand. 
The connexion between this cruel malady and 
the low tone of his general health was closer than 
is generally supposed. The post mortem examina- 
tion showed that the liver was shrunk to half its 
proper size, and was hard and tough like leather, 
with numerous nodules the size of a bean woven 
into its texture and appearing on its surface. 
There were also marks of ulceration of the 
pharynx, about the tonsils and Eustachian tubes. 
The arteries of the ears were athrumatous, and 
the auditory nerves — especially that of the right 
ear — were degenerated and to all appearance 
paralysed. The whole of these appearances are 
most probably the result of syphilitic affectiona 
at an early period of his life.* The pains in tha 
head, indigestion, colic, and jaundice, of which 
he frequently complains, and the deep depression 
which gives the key to so many of his letters^ 
would all follow naturally from the chronic in- 
flammation and atrophy implied by the state of 
the liver, and the digestive derangements to which 
it would give rise, a^javated by the careless way 
in which he lived, and by the bad food, hastily 
devoured, at irregular intervals, in which ha 
too often indulged. His ^lendid constitution 
and his extreme fondness for the open air must 
have been of great assistance to him. How 
thoroughly he enjoyed the country we have al- 
ready seen, for, like Mendelssohn, he was a great 
walker, and in Vienna no day, however busy or 
however wet, passed without its ' constitutional* 
— a walk, or rather run, twice round the ramparts, 

s Bchindler. iU 170. • Ibid. 11. T Jbld. 9. 
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a part of the city long ainoe obliterated ; or £u> 
ther into the environs. 

Beethoven was an early riser, and from the 
time he left his bed till dinner — which in those 
days was taken at, or shortly after, noon — the 
day was devoted to completing at the piano and 
writing down the compositions which he had 
previously conceived and elaborated in his sketch- 
books, or in his head. At such times the noise 
which he made playing and roaring was some- 
thing tremendous. He hated interruption while 
thus engaged, and would do and say the most 
horribly rude things if disturbed. Dinner— when 
he remembered it — he took sometimes in his own 
room, sometimes at an eating-house, latterly at 
the house of his friends the Breunings ; and no 
sooner was this over than he started on his walk. 
He was fond of making appointments to meet on 
the glacis. The evening was spent at the theatre 
or in society. He went nowhere without his 
sketch-books, and indeed these seem to distin- 
guish him firom other composers almost as much 
as his music does. They are p^erhaps the most 
remarkable relic that any artist or Uterary man 
has left behind him. They afford us the most 
precious insight into Beethoven's method of com- 
position. They not only show — what we know 
from his own admission — that he was in the 
habit of working at three, and even four, things, 
at once,* but vrithout them we should never 
realise how extremely slow and tentative he was 
in composing. Audacious and impassioned be- 
yond every one in extemporising, the moment he 
takes his pen in hand he becomes the most 
cautious and hesitating of men. It would al- 
most seem as if this great genius never saw his 
work as a whole until it actually approached 
completion. It grew like a plant or tree, and 
one thing produced another.' There was nothing 
sudden or electric about it, all was gradual 
and organic, as slow as a work of nature and as 
permanent. One is prompted to believe, not that 
he had the idea first and then expressed it, but 
that it often came in the process of finding the 
expression. There is hardly a bar in his music 
of which it may not be said with confidence that 
it has been re-written a dozen times. Of the air 
' O Hoffiiung * in Fidelio the sketch-books show 
1 8 attempts, and of the concluding chorus lo. 
Of many of the brightest gems of the opera, says 
Thayer, the first ideas are so trivial that it 
would be impossible to admit that they were 
Beethoven*s if they were not in his own hand- 
writing. And BO it is with all his works. It 
is quite astonishing to find the length of time 
during which some of his best-known instru- 
mental melodies remained in his thoughts till 
they were finally used, or the crude vague com- 
monplace shape in which they were first written 
down. The more they are elaborated the more 
fresh and spontaneous do they become. 

To quote but two instances out of many. The 
theme of the Andante in the C minor Symphony, 

I Letter to Wegeler. June. IfCO. 

' Thus the 8-bar rhythm of the Bcheno of the 9th Frmphony 
irraluallr came u he wrote and re-wrote a fugue subject apparently 
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completed in 1808, is first found in a sketch-book 
of the year iSoo, mixed with memoranda for the 
6 Quartets, and in the following form ;' — 




Another is the first subject of the Allegro in the 
Sonata Op. 106. It first appears^ thus — 





then, with a slight advance, 



and finally, after several pages more of writing 
and rewriting, it assumes its present incisive and 
spontaneous shape. 

In these books every thought that occurred to 
him was written down at the moment ; he even 
kept one by his bedside for use in the night.* 
Abroad or at home it was all the same, oolj 
out of doors he made his notes in pencil, and 
inked them over on his return to the house. It 
is as if he had no reliance whatever on his me- 
mory. He began the practice as a boy* and 
maintained it to the last. In the sale catalogue 
of his effects more than 50 of such books are 
included. Many of them have been parted and 
dispersed, but some renuun intact. They are 
usually of large coarse music paper, oblong, 200 
or even more pages, 16 staves to the page, and 
are covered firom beginning to end, often over 
the margin as well, with close crowded writing. 
There is something very affecting in the sight of 
these books,^ and in being thus brought so close 
to this mighty genius and made to realise the 
incessant toil and pains which he bestowed on 
all his works, small and great. In this he 
agreed with Groethe, who says, k propos to his 
'Ballad,* * Whole years of r^ection are com- 
prised in it, and I made three or four trials 
before I could bring it to its present shape."' 
The sketch-books also show how immense was 
the quantity of his ideas. ' Had he," says Notte- 
bohm,* 'carried out all the symphonies which 
are b^^un in these books we should have at least 
fifty.' 

But when, after all this care and hesitation, 
the works were actually completed, nothing ex- 

» First glTen by Thayer, Chron. Verteiehmiu, Xo. 140. For farther 
iDformatlon on this InterestlDg tubject see Nottebohm't Sim Skiuam' 
buck ftv/Aor«i'«. * Nottebohm. N. B. VIL 

» Breuning. 98. • Letter, July 23. 1815. 

» There U one In the MS. department of the British M uaeiim. 

* Conv«r*oti(m$ wiih Edctrmamn, Oxenford't trsoklatlon. U. HI. 
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tenuJ made lum cliange ihem. No convenianoe 
of singers or players weighed for a moment 
against the int^^ritj of his finished composition. 
When Sonntag and XJngher protested against 
the unsingable passages in the Ninth Symphony, 
and besought him to bring them within the 
compass of their voices, ' Nein und inmier nein/ 
was the diy answer.^ When Kraft, the cellist in 
the Schuppanzigh Quartet, complained that a 
passage ' did not lie within his himd,' the answer 
was 'it must lie* — 'muss liegen/^ 

A man to whom his art was so emphatically 
the business of his life, and who was so insatiable 
in his standard of perfection, must huve been 
always advancing. To him more than to any 
other musician may be applied Goethe's words 
on Schiller : — ' Every week he altered and grew 
more complete, and every time I saw him he 
appeared to me to have advanced since the last 
in knowledge, learning, and judgment.'' It is 
no wonder then that he did not care for his 
early works, and would sometimes even have 
destroyed * Adelaide,'^ the Septet, and others of 
his youthful pieces, if he could. Towards the 
end of his life he heard a friend practising his 33 
Variations^ in C minor. After bstening for some 
time he said * Whose is that V ' Yours,* was the 
answer.* 'Mine? That piece of folly mine?* was 
his retort; 'Oh, Beethoven, what an ass you 
were in those days ! * A good deal of this may 
have been momentary caprice ; but making all 
allowance, one can imagine his feelings at the 
close of his life on receiving a commission from 
an English amateur for a 'Symphony in the 
style of his Second or of his Septet,* or on reading 
the contemporary effusions on the Eroica and 
C minor Symphonies, in which his honest and 
well-meaning critics * entreated him to return to 
the clearness and conciseness of his early works. 

Hardly less characteristic than the sketch- 
books are his diaries or journals, in which the 
most passionate and personal reflections, resolu- 
tions, prayers, aspirations, complaints, are mixed 
up with memorandums of expenses and house- 
hold matters, notes about his music, rules for his 
conduct, quotations from books, and every other 
conceivable kind of entry. These bookjs have 
been torn up and dispersed as autographs ; but 
a copy of one extending from 1812 to 1818 for- 
tunately exists, and has been edited with copious 
notes and elucidations by Herr Nohl, the whole 
throwing great light on that unfortunate period 
of his life. A ray of light is also occasionally 
to be gained from the conversation-books already 
mentioned, some of which have been preserved, 
though as Beethoven's answers were usually 
spoken this source is necessarily imperfect. 

If now we ask what correspondence there is 
between the traits and characteristics thus im- 
perfectly sketched and Beethoven's music, it must 
be confessed that the question is a difficult one 
to answer. In one point alone the parallel is 
obvious — namely, the humour, which is equally 

« Sehlnfler. p. W4. » Thajer, U. f3. 
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salient in both. In the finale of the 7th and 8th 
Symphonies there are passages which are the 
exact counterparts of the rouffh jokes and horse- 
play of which we have already seen some 
instances. In these we almost hear his loud 
laugh. The Scherzo of Symphony No. 2, where 
the Ff chord is so suddenly taken and so 
forcibly held, might almost be a picture of the 
unfortunate Kellner forced to stand still while 
the dish of stew was poured over his head. The 
bassoons in the opening and closing movements 
of No. 8 are inimitably humorous ; and so on 
in many other instances which will occur to 
every one. But when we leave humour and go 
to oUier points, where in the life shall we look for 
the grandeur and beauty which distinguish the 
music ? Neither in letters nor anecdotes do we 
find anything answering to the serene beauty of 
the slow movements (No. 2, No. 4, No. 9), or 
the mystic tone of such passages as those of the 
horns at the end of the Trio of the Eroica or 
of certain phrases in the finale of the Choral 
Fantasia and of the Choral Symphony, which 
lift one so strangely out of time into eternity. 
These must represent a state of mental absorption 
when all heaven was before his eyes, and in 
which he retired within himself far beyond the 
reach of outward things, save his own divine 
power of expression. 

Equally difficult is it to see anything in Bee- 
thoven's life answering to the sustained nobility 
and dignity of his first movements, or of such 
a piece as the 'Overture to Leonora, No. 3.* 
And then if we come to the most individual 
and characteristic part of all Beethoven's artistic 
sel^ the process by which his music was built 
up — the extraordinary caution which actuated 
him throughout, the hesitation, the delays, the 
incessant modification of his thoughts, the re- 
jection of the first impressions — of the second — of 
the third — in favour of something only gradually 
attained to,. the entire subordination of his own 
peculiarities to the constant thought of his 
audience, and of what would endure rather than 
what pleased him at first — to all this there is 
surely nothing at all corresponding in his life, 
where his habit was emphatically a word and 
a blow. The fiict is that, like all musicians, 
only in a greater degree than any other, in 
speech Beethoven was dumb, and often had no 
words for his deepest and most characteristic 
feelings. The musician has less connexion with 
the outside world than any other artist, and has 
to turn inward and seek his art in the deepest 
recesses of his being only.^ This must naturally 
make him less disposed to communicate with 
others by the ordinary channels of speech and 
action, and will account for much of the irritability 
and uncertainty which often characterise his 
dealings with his fellow men. But the feelings 
are there, and if we look closely enough into the 
life we shall be able to detect their existence 
ofben where we least expect it. In Beethoven, 
for example, what was his treatment of his 
nephew — the strong devotion which seized him 

7 Goethe. WiThthn Meiaiert WamderitAn. Bk. U. dta^. ^ 
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directly after his brother's death, and drove him 
to sacrifice the habits of a lifetime; his in- 
exhaustible forgiveness, his yearning tendemeas — 
what are these, if properly interpreted, bat a 
dumb way of expressing that noble temper which, 
when uttered in his own natural musical language, 
helps to make the first movement of the Eroica 
so lofty, so dignified, and so impressive ? 

We must now return to the chronicle of the 
events of Beethoven's life. 

His position at Bonn as organist and pianist 
to the Emperor's uncle, his friendship with 
Count Waldstein, who was closely related to 
some of the best families in Vienna, and his 
connexion with Haydn, were all circumstances 
sure to secure him good introductions. The 
moment was a favourable one, as since Mozart's 
death, a twelvemonth before, there had been no 
player to take his place ; and it was as a player 
that Beethoven was first known. It is pleasant 
to know that his show-piece, with which he took 
the Vienna connob^seurs by storm, was his Varia- 
tions on * Venni amore,* which we have already 
mentioned as composed before he left Bonn. Pub- 
lic concerts in our sense of the word there were 
few, but a player had every opportunity at the 
musical parties of the nobility, who maintained 
large orchestras of the best quality, and whose 
music-meetings differed from public concerts 
chiefly in the fact that the audience were better 
educated, and were all invited guests. Prince 
Lichnowsky and Baron van Swieten appear to 
have been the first to secure Beethoven, the 
former for his regular Friday morning chamber 
performances, the latter for soirees, when he had 
either * to bring his night-cap in his pocket* or 
else to stay after the other guests had gone, and 
send his host to bed with l^-a<lozen of Bach's 
fugues as an Ahendsegen. The acquaintance 
probably" began shortly after Beethoven's arrival; 
and after a twelvemonth of unpleasant expe- 
rience in the Vienna lodgings, the Prince in- 
duced him to >»ccept apartments in his house. 
His wife was a Princess of Thun, famous for 
her beauty and her goodness; he himself had 
been a pupil of Mozart ; and both were known 
as the best amateur musicians of Vienna. Bee- 
thoven was poor enough to be tempted by such 
hospitality, but it was an absurd arrangement, 
and he very soon infringed it by disrc^^anling 
the Prince's hours, often dining at the Gasthof, 
having a lodging of his own elsewhere, and 
other acts of independence. Here however he 
was frequentiy heard, and thus became rapidly 
known in the most musical circles, and Riess 
anecdotes show (after making allowance for the 
inaccuracy of a man who writes 30 years after 
the events) how widely he was invited, how 
completely at his ease he was, and how en- 
tirely his eccentricities were condoned for the 
sake of his playing and his great qualities. 
Not that we are to suppose that Beethoven g^ve 
undue time to society. He was too hard a 
worker for that. His lessons with Haydn and 
Albrechtsberger (from the latter he had three 
a week) were alone enough to occupy a great 
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deal of time, and hia own stndies in ootm* 
terpoint exist to show that he did not con« 
fine himself to the mere tasks that were set 
him. MoreovOT hb lessons with Albrechts- 
berger contain sketches for various composi- 
tions, such as 'Adelaide,' a part of one of the 
Trios (op. i), and the Symphony in C,^ all show- 
ing how eager he was to be something more 
than a mere player or even a ^lendid impro- 
viser. These sketches afibrd an early instance of 
his habit of working at several compositions at 
one and the same time. The date of cme of 
thero, about Feb. 1795, seems to imply either 
that the story — grounded on Ries's statement — 
that the Trios were in MS. lor many months' 
before they were printed is inaccurate, or, more 
probably, that Beethoven re-wrote one of the 
movements very shortiy before delivering the 
work to the publisher, which he did on May 19. 
In this case it would show the wisdom of the plan 
which he adopted with most of his eariy works,^ of 
keeping them in MS. for scnoe time a^ playing 
them frequentiy, so as to test their quality and 
their effect on the hearers^ a practice very con- 
sistent with his habitual caution and fastidious- 
ness in relation to his music. At any rate the 
Trios were published first to the subsmbers, by 
July 1795, and then, oa Oct. 31, to the public. 
They were shortly followed by a work of equal 
importance, the first three Pianoforte Sonatas,* 
which were first played by their author at 
one of the Prince's Fridays in presence of 
Haydn, and published on the 9th of the foUowiog 
Miuch as op. 3, dedicated to him. He had not 
then written a string- quartet, uid at this concert 
Count Appony* proposed to Beethoven to com- 
I pose one, offering him his own terms, and refus- 
' ing to make any conditions beyond the sin^e 
I one that the quartet should be written — a plea- 
Fant testimony to the enthusiasm excited by the 
new Sonatas, and to the generosity of an Aus- 
I trian nobleman. In addition to the Trios, the 
I publications of his three first years in Vienna 
include the 12 Variations on 'Se vuol ballare* 
I (July 1793) ; the 13 on ' Es war einmal* (eariy 
in 1794) ; tiie 8 fw 4 hands on Count Wald- 
I steins theme (1794) ; and 9 for Piano Solo on 
I * Quant' e piii hello'* (Dec. 30, 1 795). The com- 
positions are more numerous, and besides the 
{ Trios and Sonatas (op. 1 and 2) include a Trio 
I for Oboes and Como ingleee (op. 87), which 
' remained unpublished till 1806 ; a Bondo in G 
I for Pianoforte and Violin,^ which he sent to 
I Eleanore von Breuning, and which remained 
unpublished till 1808; the two Concertos for 
Piano and Orchestra, of which 'No. 3* is the 
earlier, and ' No. i ' was composed beforo March 

1 See Nottebofaml Ikeikonmi Stndin. L 903. 
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»9. 95; Songs, 'Adelaide/ and *Opferb'ed/*both 
to Matthisons words, and *Seu&er eines Unge- 
liebten,*' all probably composed in 95; Canon 
' Im Arm' der Idebe/ an exercise with Albrechts- 
berger ; 1 2 Minuets and 1 2 ' Deutsche T&nze' for 
Orchestra,* composed Not. 95. 

On March 29, 95, Beethoven made his first 
appearance before Uie outside public at the an- 
nual concert in the Burg Theatre, for the widows' 
fund of the Artists* Society. He played his Con- 
certo in C major.* The piece had probably been 
suggested by Salieri, and with it Beethoven began 
a practice which he more than once followed 
when the work was bespoken — of only just 
finishing the composition in time; the Kondo 
was written on the afternoon of the last day but 
one, during a fit of colic. At the rehearsal, the 
piano being half a note too flat, Beethoven played 
in C|.* Two days after he appeared again at 
the same theatre at a performance for the benefit 
of Mozart^s widow, playing a Concerto of Mo- 
zart's between the acts o( Hie 'Clemenza di 
Tito.'^ Later in the year he asnsted another 
benevolent object by writing 1 2 minuets and 1 2 
waltzes for orchestra for the ball of the * Gresell- 
Bchaft der bildenden Kiinstler' on the a 2nd Nov. 
He was evidently a favourite with the Artists, 
who advertise ' the master-hand of Herr Ludwig 
van Beethoven,* while they mention Siissmayer 
— ^who also contributed music— without an extra 
word. These dances, after publication, remained 
in £ftvour for two more seasons, which is men- 
tioned as a great exception to rule. On Dec. 1 8 he 
again appeared in pubUo at a concert of Haydn's 
in the * little Redoutensaal,' playing a Concerto 
of his own — ^but whether the same as before is 
not stated. The dedication of the Sonatas and 
his co-operation at Haydn's concert allow us to 
hope that the ill-feeling already alluded to had 
vanished. So closed the year 1795. Bonn was 
at this time in the hands of the Republican 
army, and Beethoven's brother the Apotheker 
was serving as a ' pharmacien de 3^°>* classe.' 

1796 was a year of wandering. Haydn and 
he i^peared together at a second concert on 
January 10.' In the interval Beethoven went 
perhaps to Prague, certainly to Nuremberg. On 
Feb. 19 he was in Prague again, where be 
composed the Scena* 'Ah 1 perfido' for Madame 
Daschek, the friend of Mozart. From thence he 
travelled to Berlin, played at court, amongst 
other tilings the two cello sonatas op. 5, probably 
composed for the occasion, and received firom the 
King a box of louis d'or, which he was proud 
of showing as 'no ordinary box, but one of the 
kind nsually presented to ambassadors.' At 
Berlin his time was passed pleasantly enough 
with Himmel the composer and Prince Louis 
Ferdinand. He went two or three times to the 
Singakademie,'^ heard the choir sing Fasch's 

>B.*H.2B. >Ib(d.258. sibid.2Se. « Ibid. 16, 17. •Tharar.LSM. 
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psalms, and extemporised to them on themes 
from those now forgotten compositions. In July 
the Court left Berlin, and Beethoven probably 
departed also; but we lose sight of him tiU 
Nov. 15, the date of a 'fikrewell-song'" addressed 
to the volunteers on their leaving Vienna to 
take part in the universal militaxy movement 
provoked by Napoleon's campaigns in Italy. 
The war was driving all Grermans home, and 
amongst others Beethoven's old colleagues the 
two Bombergs passed through Vienna frt>m Italy, 
and he played for them at a concert. 

The publications of 1796 consist of the 3 
Piano Sonatas, op. 2 (March 9) ; 1 a Variations on 
a minuet d la Vigano^ (Feb.), and 6 on * Nel cor 
pit sento' " (Mar. 23); Minuets (also in March) 
for Piano, originally written for orchestra — per- 
haps the result of his success with the ' bildender 
KUnstler.' ^* Of the compositions of the year, be- 
sides those already named, may be mentioned as 
probable the Piano Sonata in G,^ the second of 
the 3 small ones (op. 49) ; and another of the 
same rank in C for Meanore von Breuning; 
we may also ascribe to the latter part of tUs 
year the Duet Sonata (op. 6) ; 1 2 Variations on 
a Russian dance ;^^ the Strhig C^ntet (op. 4), 
arranged from an Octet for wind instruments, 
very probably of his prss- Vienna time. The 
Russian Variations were written for the Countess 
Browne, wife of an officer in the Russian service, 
and were acknowledged by the gift of the horse 
which we have already mentioned as affording an 
instance of Beethoven's absence of mind. But 
the winter months must have been occupied 
by a more serious work than variations — the 
Quintet for piano and wind (op. 16),^ which 
Beethoven produced at a concert of Schup- 
panzigh's on April 6, 1 797, and which is almost 
like a challenge to Mozart on his own ground, 
and the not less important and far more original 
Pianoforte Sonata in Eb (op. 7). This great 
work, 'quite novel, and wholly peculiar to its 
author, the origin of which can be traced to 
no previous creation, and which proclaimed his 
originality so that it could never afterwards be 
disputed,' was published on Oct. 7, '97, but must 
have been often played before that date. The 
sketches for the 3 Sonatas, op. jo, are placed by 
Nottebohm in this period, with the Variations 
on the * Une fifevre brCllante.* The three String 
Trios, op. 9, also probably occupied him during 
some part of the year. The Serenade Trio, op. 8, 
though published in 1797, more probably belongs 
with op. 3 to the Bonn date. The Variations on 
'See uie conquering hero' for Pianoforte and 
Cello, dedicated to the Princess lichnowsky,^ 
were published during this year, and were 
probably written at the time. 

Vienna was fuU of patriotism in the spring of 
1797. Haydn's 'Emperor's Hymn' had been 
sung in the theatre for the first tune on Feb. i a,^ 
and Beethoven wrote a second military Lied, ' Kin 

UB.iH.2Sa uibkl.ieQ. UlbkLieS. Mlbld.lM. 
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grrofises deutaches Yolk smd wir/' to Friedel- 
berg's words, which is dated April 14, but did 
not prove more successful than his ibnner one. 
In May he writes to Wegeler in terms which 
show that with publications or lessons his 
pecumary position is improving ; but from that 
time till Oct. i — the date of an affectionate 
entry in Lenz Yoa Breuning's album — we hear 
notMng whatever of him. A severe illness has 
to be accounted for,^ and this is probably the time 
at which it happened. In November oocuired 
the annual ball c^ the ' Bildenden Kiinstler/ and 
his dances were again played for the third time ; 
the seven L&ndler,' ascribed to this year, were 
not improbably written for the same ball. His 
only other publications of 1 797 not yet mentioned 
are the Pianoforte Rondo in C major, which 
many years afterwards received the opus number 
51, and last, but not least, 'Adelaide.* Some 
variations* for a Oboes and Corno Inglese on 
'La ci darem' were played on Dec. 23 at a 
concert for the Widows and Orphans Fund, but 
are still in MS. 

The chief event of 1 798 is one which was to 
bear fruit later — Beethoven's introduction to 
Bemadotte the French ambassador, by whom 
the idea of the Eroica Symphony is said' to 
have been first suggested to him. Bemadotte 
was a person of culture, and having R. Kreutzer, 
the violin-player, as a member of his establish- 
ment may be presumed to have cared for music. 
Beethoven, who professed himself an admirer of 
Bonaparte, frequented the ambassador's levees ; 
and ^ere is groimd for believing that they were 
to a certain extent intimate. On April a Bee- 
thoven played his Piano Quintet (op. 16) at the 
concert for the Widows and Orphans Fund. 
The publications of this year show that the 
ponnezion with the von Brownes indicated by 
the dedication of the Russian Variations was 
kept up and even strengthened; the 3 String 
Trios, op. 9 (published July ai), are dedicated 
to the Count, and the 3 Sonatas, op. 10 (sub- 
scribed July 7, published Sept. a6), to the 
Countess. The 3rd of these sonatas forms a 
landmark in Beethoven's progress of equal sig- 
nificance with op. 7. llie letter* which he 
appended to the Trios speaks of 'munificence 
at once delicate and liberal' ; and it is obvious 
that some extraordinary liberality must have 
occurred to draw forth such an expression as 
'the first MsBcenas of his muse' in reference to 
any one but Prince Liohnowsky. In other 
respects the letter is interesting. It makes 
music depend less on ' the inspiration of genius* 
than on 'the desire to do one's utmost,' and 
implies that the Trios were the best music he 
had yet composed. The Trio for Piuio, Clarinet, 
and Cello (op. 11), dedicated to the mother of 
Princess Lichnowsky, was published on Oct. 3. 
This is the compositioQ which brought Steibelt 

IB.AH.SSU iThftTV.lLlS. SB.AH.19& 
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and Beethoven into collision, to the sad dii^ 
comfiture of the former.^ Steibelt had shown 
him studied neglect till they met at Count 
Fries^s, at the first performance of this Trio, and 
he th^i treated him quite de haui en bat, A 
week later they met again, when Steibelt pro- 
duced a new Quintet and extemporised on the 
thane of Beethoven's finale — an air from WeigVs 
' Amor marinaro.' Beethoven's blood was now 
fairly up; taking the cello part of Steibelt*s 
quintet he placed it upside down before him, and 
Tw^ing a theme out of it played with such effect 
as to drive Steibelt from the room. Possibly 
this fracas may account for Beeihoven's known 
dissatififftction with the Finale.^ The other 
publications of 1798 are Variations: ja for 
Piano and Cello on an air in the ' Zauberflote,' 
afterwards numbered as op. 66; 6, easy,* for 
Piano or Harp, possibly written for some lady 
friend, and published by his old ally Simrock at 
Bonn ; and 8 on ' Une fifevre brulante.''^ 

This year he again visited Prague, and per- 
fdmned at two public concerts, making an 
immense impression.^^ After his return, on Oct. 
a 7, he played one of his two Concertos at the 
Theatre auf den Witden, Wolfl was in Vienna 
during this year, and in him Beethoven en- 
countered for the first time a rival worthy of 
his steel. They seem to have met often at 
Count Wetilar's (Wolfl's friend), and to have 
made a great deal of music together, and always 
in a pleasant way." It must have been wonderful 
to hear them, each excited by the other, playing 
their finest, extemporising alternately and together 
(like Mendelssohn and Moscheles), and making 
all the fun that two such men at such an age 
and in capital company would be sure to make. 
Wolfl commemorated their meeting by dedicating 
three sonatas to Beethoven, but met with no 



ut Beethoven did not allow pleasure to in* 
terfere with business, as the publications of the 
following year fully show. The 3 Sonatas for 
Piano and VioUn, dedicated to Salieri (op. la), 
published on Jan. la, 1799, though possibly 
composed earlier must at any rate have occupied 
him in correction during the winter. The little 
Sonata in G minor (op. 49, No. i) is a child of 
this time, and is immediately followed in the 
sketch books by the * Grande Senate pathetique* 
— Beethoven's own title— (op. 13), dedicated to 
Prince Lichnowsky, as if to make up for the 
little slight contained in the reference to Count 
Browne as his 'first Msecenas.' The well- 
known Rondo to the Sonata appears to have 
been originally intended for the third of the 
String Trios." Of the origin of the a Sonatas, 
op. 14 (puUished Dec ai), little is known. The 
sketches for the first of the two are coincident 
in time with those for the Concerto in Bb, whidi 
was completed in 1794," and there is ground for 
believing that it was originally conceived as a 
string quartet, into which indeed Beethovea 
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^onreried it a few yean after. The leoond Is 
probably much later, and ii specially interesting 
from the &ct that Beethoven explained it ' to be 
ft dialogue between two lovers, he entreating 
ftnd she resisting. The Sonatas are dedicated to 
the Baroness Braon. 

The other publications of 1799 are variations : 
10 on Salieri*s 'La Stessa' ; 7 on Winter's ' Kind, 
willst du' ; and 8 on Siissmayer*s 'Tindeln.*' 
A comparison of the dates of publication with 
those of the appearance of the operas from which 
the themes are taken, shows that two of these 
were written shortly before publication. 

Beethoven was now about to attack music of 
larger dimensions than before. His six string 
Quartets, the Septet, the ist Symphony, and 
the ' Mount of Olives/ are hat i^proaching, and 
must all have occupied him more or less during 
the last year of the century. In fact the 
sketches for the three first of the quartets (first 
in date of composition), Nos. 5, i, 6, are 
positively assigned to this year, though there is 
evidence that the earliest of the three had been 
beg^ as far back as 94 or 95.* And though 
sketches of the Septet have not yet been made 

gublic, yet it is oontraiy to all Beethoven's 
abits in the case of so important a piece, and 
^parently quite spontaneously undertaken, that 
he should not have been at work at it for a long 
while before its production. The same with 
regard to the ist Symphony. Both were pro- 
dixsed on April a, 1800. Traces of the Sym- 
^ony, or of a previous one in the same key,* are 
found as early as the beginning of 95, and there 
m no doubt that two such experiments in a new 
field must have occupied much time and labour. 
Besides these he was working on a very im- 
portant new Sonata in Bb (op. 22). 

The few recorded events of 1800 are all closely 
ocynnected with music. On Wednesday, April 2, 
Beethoven gave the first concert which he had 
attempted in Vienna for his own benefit. It 
took place at the Burg Theatre, which was given 
him for the occasion, at 7 p.m., and the pro- 
gamme was as follows : — i. Symphony, Mozart. 
a. Air from the Creation. 3. A grand Pianoforte 
Ckmoerto, 'played and composed' by Beethoven. 
4. The Septet. 5. Duet from the Creation. 6. 
Improvisation by Beethoven on Haydn's Empe- 
roTBHymn. 7. Symphony, No. i. The Concerto 
was doubtless one of the two already known — the 
Septet had been previously performed at Prince 
gchwarzenbeig's,* had pleased immensely, and 
Beethoven was evidently proud of it. ' It is mv 
Creation,' said he — let us hope not in Haydn s 
presence. He had not forgotten Bonn, and the 
theme of the variations is said by Czemy* to be 
ft Bhine VolMied, The work was dedicated in 
advance to the Empress, and though not published 
for Bome time, became n^idly popular. So much 
for the compositions, but the performance appears 
firom the report in the Leipsio paper* to have 
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been shameiul ; the band disliked Wranitzky the 
conductor, and vented their dislike on the music. 
In addition to this it appears that the rehearsal, 
if it took place at all, ^as a very imperfect one. 
A reference in one of Beethoven's letters (April 
22, i8oi) shows that it was his custom not to 
write in the piano part into his Concertos, and 
therefore to play them from memory. 

On the 1 8th of the same month Beethoven 
appeared again at the concert of Punto the horn- 
player, with a Sonata for Horn and Piano, com- 
posed for the occasion. This he had naturally 
not been able to touch while preparing for his 
own concert, and in £ftct it was written down on 
the day before the performance.^ Here again 
there cannot have been much chance of reheuial. 
But with two such players it was hardly needed ; 
and so much did the Sonata delight the hearers, 
that in defiance of a rule forbidcUng applause in 
the Court Theatre the whole work was unani- 
mously encored. On the a 7th, the anniversary of 
the day on which he first entered Bonn, Beetho- 
ven's old master, the Elector, returned to the 
capital. In May Steibelt made his appearance 
in Vienna from Prague, where his chanataneris 
and his real ability had gained him prodigious 
financial success. We have already alluded to 
his conflict with Beethoven. In Vienna he does 
not appear to have succeeded, and in August he 
was again in Paris. 

The announcement of Beethoven's benefit 
concert names No. 241 'im tiefen Graben,' 3rd 
storey, as his residence. He had now left Prince 
Lichnowsky's, and he maintained this lodging 
for two years. In this year we hear for the first 
time of Lis going to the country for the autumn. 
He selected XJnter-Dobling, a village two miles 
north of Vienna, and his lodging was part of 
the house occupied by the Grillparzer feunily. 
Madame GriUparzer long recollected his fury on 
discovering her listening to his playing outtdde 
the door, and the stem revenge he took.' 

As regards publications 1800 is a blank, but 
composition went on with immense energy. If 
we throw back the Symphony and the Septet 
into 1 797, we have still the Horn Sonata and the 
Piano Sonata in Bb (op. 22) — a work of great 
moment — ^the Six Quartets, the String Quintet 
in C, the Piano Oncerto in C minor. Of all 
these very important works we have Beethoven's 
own mention in a letter of Dec. 15, 1800, in 
addition to the evidence as to date afforded by 
the sketch-books.* And besides these we aM 
bound to believe that the Ballet of Prometheus, 
performed March 28, 1801, occupied him at least 
during the latter portion of the year. An incident 
of this summer was Beethoven's letter to Matthi- 
son (Aug. 4) sending him his * Adelaide,' a letter 
interesting for its courteous and genial tone, foi* 
its request for another poem, and for its confession 
that his early works had already begun to dis- 
satisfy him. After his return to town occurred 
Czemy's introduction to him. Czemy, then a 
lad of just upon 10, became Beethoven's pupil 
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in pianoforte playing, and has left a delighiM 
aooount of Mb first interview, and of mnch which 
occurred after it.^ Among the letters of this 
winter and the spring of 1801 are some to Hoff- 
meister, formerly a composer, and then a music- 
publisher in Leipsic, which ended in his pub- 
lishing the Septet, the Symphony in C, the Piano 
Concerto in Bb, and the Sonata (op. 22) in the 
same key. The price given for these works was 
20 ducats each, except the Concerto, which was 
10. The ducat was equal to icm. English. The 
C(mcerto is priced so low because * it is by no 
means one of my best, any more than that I am 
about to publish in C major, because I reserve 
the best for myself, for my journey " — a confes- 
sion which proves that the Concerto in C minor 
was already in existence. The letters show keen 
sympathy with projects for the publication of 
Bach's works, and of Mozart's sonatas arranged 
as quartets.' They speak of his having been 
ill during the winter, but the vigorous tone of 
the expression shows that the illness had not 
affected his spirits. On Jan. 30, 180 1, he played 
his Horn Sonata a second time, with Punto, at 
a concert for the benefit of the soldiers wounded 
at Hohenlinden. 

He was now immersed in all the worry of 
preparing for the production of his Ballet of 
Prometheus, which came out on March 28 at 
the Court (Burg) Theatre. Its great success is 
evident from t£e fact that it was immediately 
published in a popular form — ^Pianoforte Solo,* 
dedicated to Princess lichnowsky — ^and that it 
had a run of 16 nights during iSoi^ and 13 dur- 
ing the following year. Apart from its individual 
merits the Prometheus music is historically 
interesting as containing a partial anticipation 
of the Storm in the Pastoral Symphony, and 
(in the Finale) an air which afterwards served 
for a Contretanz, for the theme of elaborate 
yariations, and for the subject of the last move- 
ment of the Eroica Symphony. The Ballet 
gave occasion for an unfortunate little encounter 
between Beethoven and Haydn, evidently un- 
intentional on Beethoven's part, but showing 
how naturally antagonistic the two men were. 
They met in the street the day after the first 
performance, 'I heard your new Ballet last 
night,* said Haydn, 'and it pleased me much.' 
*0 lieber Papa^' was the reply, 'you are too 
good : but it is no Creation by a long way.' This 
unnecessary allusion seems to have startled the 
old man, and after an instant's pause he said 
' You are right : it is no Creation, and I hardly 
think it ever will be V 

The success of' Prometheus' gave him time to 
breathe, and possibly also cash to spare : he 
changed his lodgings frt)m the low-lying ' tiefen- 
Graben* to the SaUer-Atatte, a higher situation, 

1 Pabttahed br 0. F. Pohl. Jakret-BeHAt dm Oon$tnau.r>wm$ der 
<h$eaMh^derMuaikfrrmmd«i»Wi*m,WO. Also Thver, IL l«t. The 
dnwlwck to tliii, and to so much of the Infomution regaiding 
BeethoreD, ii that it wm not written tOl many yean after the eventi 
H desoribei. > Letter of Dec 15. 1800. 

> In cnrioat oontradloUon to thr itroas ezpranioni on the satdeot 
dfarrangemeuto In a imlMequent letter, quoted br Thajer, tt. I8S. 

« OriictaaUjr numbered op. Si but when the Overture wm ianied In 
Puts tt wu numbered oi>. 4% and op. 34 waegiTen totbe VloUn Sonau 
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with an extensive prospect over the ramparts.' 
For the siunmer of 1801 he took a lodging at 
Hetzendorf, on the south-west side of the city, 
attracted by the glades and shrubberies of Schon- 
bnmn, outside which the village lies, and perhaps 
by the fact that his old master the Elector waa 
living in retirement there. It was his practice 
during these country visits to live as nearly as 
possible in entire seclusion, and to elaborate and 
reduce into ultimate form and completeness the 
ideas which had occurred to him during the eariy 
part of the year, and with which his sketch-books 
were crowded. His main occupation during this 
summer was 'The Mount of Olives,' which Ries 
fdund far advanced when he arrived in Vienna 
in 1 801.* The words were by Huber,* and we 
have Beethoven's own testimony* that they were 
written, with his assistance, in 14 days. He was 
doubtless engaged at the same time, after his 
manner, with other works, not inferior to that 
oratorio in their several classes, which are known 
on various grounds to have been composed during 
this year. These are 2 Violin Sonatas in A 
minor and F, dedicated to Count voa Fries — > 
originally published together (Oct. 28) as op. 23, 
but now separated tmder independent Noe. ; the 
String Quintet in C (op. 29) ; and not less than 
4 masterpieces for the Piano— the Grand Sonatas 
in Ab (op. 26) and D (op. 28) ; the two Sonatas 
entitled 'Quasi Fantasia in Eb and in Of minor 
(op. 27); which, though not published till 1802, 
were all four completed during this year. To 
each of them a word or two is due. The Sonata 
in Ab— dedicated, like those of op. I and 13, to 
his prime friend Prince Carl Lichnowsky — is 
said' to owe its noble Funeral March to pique 
at the praises on a march by no means worthy of 
them in Paer's ' Achille.* That opera — produced 
at Vienna on the 6th June of this year — is the 
same about which Paer used to tell a good story 
of Beethoven, illustrating at once his sincerity 
and his terrible want of manners. He was 
listening to the opera with its composer, and 
after saying over and over again, '0 ! que c'est 
beau,* '01 que c'est int^ressant,* at last could 
contain himself no longer, but burst out ' il faut 
que je compose cela.'** lie Grand Sonata in D 
received its title of 'Pastorale' (more appro- 
priate than such titles oftea are) from Cranz the 
publisher, of Hamburg. The Andante, by some 
thought inferior to the rest of the Sonata, was 
Beethoven's peculiar favourite, and very frequently 
played by him." The flyleaf of the autograph of 
the work contains a humorous duet and chorus — 
' the praise of the fat,' making fun of Schuppim- 
zigh " — 'Schuppanzigh ist ein Lump, ein Lump,' 
etc. The remaining two, qualified as ' Fantasia* 
by their author, have had very different fates. 
One, that in Eb, has always lived in the shadow 
of its sister, and is comparatively little known. 

« Thayer, tt. ML 

• Tharer (IL 160) baa shown that Btoi bM mistakan the year, and did 
not eome to Vienna till 18(0. 

1 Au'hor of Winter^ ' UnterbrodMne OpferflM*.' and other plecca. 

• HU lettw of Jan. SS. 1894. printed by Fohl in Die OmtBtdu^ dm 
MmtikfnmuU (Vienna. U71). p. S7. 

• Bies. p. 80. w F. Hmer. In Thayer. IL UL 

u Oiemy. In ThAyar, ILlSk u Thayer. VtnnehmitM, Ho.flL 
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The other, the so-called 'Moonlight Sonata/^ Is 
as widely played and as passionately loTed as 
any of Beethoven's pianoforte works. It is one 
of his most original productions. The dedication 
to the 0>imtees Guicciardi, upon which so much 
romance has been built, has had a colder light 
thrown on it by the lady hersell ' Beethoren,* 
said she, * gave me the Rondo in G, but wanting 
to dedicate something to the Princess Lichnowsky 
he took the Rondo away, and gave me the Sonata 
in C| minor instead.' ^ 

Meantime his deafness, which began with 
violent noise in his ears, had gradually merged 
into something more serious. He consulted 
doctor after doctor, Frank, his friend Wegeler, 
and Wering, but the malady constantly increased. 
It gave him the keenest distress; but so great 
were his resolution and confidence that not even 
the prospect of this tremendous affliction could 
subdue him. ' I will as fcir as possible defy my 
£ftte, though there must be moments when I shall 
be the most miserable of God's creatures.' .... 
' Not unhappy : no, that I never could endure 1 
I will grapple with fate ; it shall never drag me 
down.' The letters to Wegeler of June 29* and 
Nov. 16, 1 801, from which ^iBse words are taken, 
give an extraordinary picture of the mingled 
independence and sensibility which characterised 
this remarkable man, and of the entire mastery 
which music had in him over friendship, love, 
pain, deafness, or any other external circum- 
stance. ' Every day I come nearer to the object 
which I can feel, though I cannot describe it, 
and on which alone your Beethoven can exist. 
No more rest for himl' '1 live only in my 
music, and no sooner is one thing done than the 
next is begun. As I am now writing, I often 
work at three and four things at once.' How 
truly this describes the incessant manner in 
which his ideas flowed may be seen from the 
sketch-book published by Nottebohm,* and which 
is the offspring of this very period — Oct. 1 801 to 
May 180a. It contains sketches for the Finale 
of the Second Symphony, for the 3 Violin Sonatas 
(op. 30) ; for Piano Sonatas in G and D minor 
(op- 31); for the Variations in F (op. 34), and 
in £b (op. 35) ; and a large number of less 
important works, the themes of which are so 
mixed up and repeated as to show that they 
-were all in his mind and his intention at once. 

The spring of 180a saw the publication of 
several very important pieces, the correction of 
which must have added to his occupations — ^the 
Serenade (op. 25) ; the Sonatas in Bb* (op. a a), 
Ab (op. 26), Eb and C$ minor (op. 27); the 
Variations for Piano and Cello on Mozart's 
air 'Bei Mannem,' and 6 Contret&nze. It is 
curious to notice that up to op. a a all the Solo 
Sonatas, as well as the Duet (op. 6) and the 3 
with Violin (op. la) are published 'for Clavecin 

1 Tfcis foolish sobriquet to derived from & crltidstn on th* woriE b/ 
BHbtab menttoning moonllgbi on the Lake of Lucerne. 

» Tbarer. li ITS. 

s No year Is given !n tbe date of the letter. Wegeler plaoee it in 
1 WO, but TTiajer (II. IfiS. «) hai proved It to belong toUOl. 

« tifn SkUsmbuek von Btethnven, etc li^ipzlff. B.*R. 
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or Pianoforte.* The Sonata in Bb is the first to 
break the rule, which comes to an end with the 
two quasi-fuitasias, op. a 7. One would like to 
know if this is a mere publisher's freak — which, 
knowing Beethoven's care of details, it is hard 
to believe — or whether great works like op, 7 ; 
op. 10, No. 3; and op. a 6 were intended for 
instruments so unlike the Piano as the whisper- 
ing Clavichord or the prancing Harpsichord — for 
' Clavecin' may mean either. All the works just 
enumerated were out by April, and were followed 
in the later months by the Septet, issued in two 
portions ; the Sonata in D (op. a8) ; 6 litndler ;* 
the Rondo in G (Op. 51, No. a) ; and in December 
by the Quintet in C (op. a9). 

Beethoven had recently again changed his doc- 
tor. Vering did not satisfy him, and he consulted 
Schmidt, a person apparently of some eminence* 
and it was possibly on his recommendation that 
he selected the village of Heiligenstadt, at that 
time a most retired spot, lying beyond Unter- 
Dobling, among the lovely wooded valleys in the 
direction of the Kahlenberg and Leopoldsberg. 
Here he remained till October, labouring at the 
completion of the works mentioned above, which 
he had sketched early in the year, and which be 
probably completed before returning to Vienna. 
Here too he wrote the very affixing letter 
usually known as ' Beethoven s will,' dated Oct. 
6, and addressed to his brothers, to be opened after 
his death,^ a letter fuU of depression and distress^ 
but perhaps not more so than that written by many 
a man of sensibility under adverse temporary cir- 
cumstances, and wnich does not give us a high idea 
of Dr. Schmidt's wisdom in condemning a dys- 
peptic patient to so long a course of solitude. At 
any rate, if we compare it with the genial, cheer- 
ful strains of the music which he was writing 
at the time— take the Sjrmphony in D as one 
example only — and remember his own words: 

' I live only in my music, letter-writing 

was never my forte* — ^it loses a good deal of its 
significance.' Once back in town his ^irits 
returned ; and some of his most facetious letters 
to Zmeskall are dated from this time. On re- 
turning he changed his residence from the Sailer- 
Statte, where we last left him, to the Peters- 
Platz, in the very heart of the city, and at the 
top of the house. In the storey above Beethoven 
lived his old firiend Forster, who had won his 
affection by giving him hints on quartet writing 
on his first arrival in Vienna. Forster had a 
little son whom Beethoven undertook to instruct, 
and the boy, then just 6, long' remembered having 
to get up in the dark in the winter mornings and 
descend the stairs for his lessons. This winter 
again there were many proofe to correct — the a 
Piano Sonatas (op. 31, 1 & a), the 3 Violin ditto, a 
sets of Variations (op. 34, 35), aU which appeared 
early in 1803. The Piano Sonatas he regarded 
as a change in his style ^' — which they certainly 
are, the D minor especially. The Variations he 

•B.4H.197. 

T The autograph li in poaealon of Madam* Lind-CtoMichmldt, to 
whom It was given by "Sriut. 

• See the amtible remarks of Tharar. ii. 198L 

• Ibajer, 11. IW, -iOO. »» Ibid. 188. 
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mentions^ as distinct in kind firom his earlier 
ones, and therefore to be included in the series 
of his laige works, and numbered accordingly. 
In addition there were publi^ed 2 Preludes 
(op. 39), dating from 1789; 7 Bagatelles, some 
of them as old as 1783, but one at least (No. 6) 
written within the last twelve months. Also the 
Bomance in G for Violin and Orchestra (op. 40), 
which was published this year, and 6 Sac3«d 
Songs (op. 48), dedicated to his Russian friend 
Ck>unt Ton Browne. And proo& at that date 
appear to have been formidable things, and 
to have required an extraordinary amount of 
vigilance and labour. Not only had the en- 
gravers' mistakes to be guarded against, and the 
obscurities of Beethoven's writing, but the pub- 
lishers were occasionally composers and took on 
themselves to correct hu heresies and soften his 
abruptnesses as they passed through their hands. 
Thus in the Sonata in G (op. 31, No. i), Nageli 
of Zurich interpolated four bars.* Of course Bee- 
thoven disoov^^ the addition on hearing Ries 
play fi^m the proof, and his rage was naturally 
unbounded. The mistakes were oonected, and 
an amended proof was transmitted at once to 
Sunrock of Bonn, who soon got out an ' Edition 
tr^ correcte' ; — but Nageli adhered to his own 
version of Beethoven's music, and editions are 
still issued' containing the four redundant bars. 
It is needless to say that after Opus 31 he 
published no more for Beethoven. But even 
without such intentional enx>rs, correcting in 
those days was hard work. * My Quartets, he* 
eomplains, 'are again published full' of mistakes 
and errcUa great and small; they swarm like 
fish in the sea— innumerable.' The Quintet in C 
(op. 29), published by Breitkopf, was pirated by 
Artaria of Vienna, and being engraved from a 
very hasty copy was extraordinarily full of 
blunders.' Beethoven adopted a very character- 
istic mode of revenge ; fifty copies had been 
struck off, which he offered Artaria to correct, 
but in doing so caused Ries to make the 
alterations with so strong a hand that the copies 
were quite unsaleable.' It was an evil that 
never abated. In sending off the copies of the 
A minor Quartet twenty years later, he says, 
* I have passed the whole forenoon to-day and 
yesterday afternoon in correcting these two 
pieces, and am quite hoarse with stamping and 
swearing* — and no wonder when the provocation 
was so great. The noble Sonatas, op. 31, to the 
first of which one of the above anecdotes refers, 
were unfortunate in more ways than one. They 
were promised to Nageli, but Caspar Beethoven' 
by some blunder— whether for his own profit or 
his brother's does not appear — had sold them to 
a Leipsic house.' The discovery enraged Bee- 
thoven, who hated any appearance of deceit in 

1 See his letter (Dec 98. 1802} In Thayer. ILZUL 

* Between the SStb and 27th ban from the end of the lint morement. 

* B.g.thatorHoUeorWolfenbiittd. An eqtuklly gratuitous alteration 
has been made In the Sonata op. 81 a. See Thajer. Ytrteiehniu, p. 182. 

« Letter to Hof&neitter. April 8. 18(0. • Biea. 120. 

* Biea, laoi He laaned a aoiioe to the pubUc, i-itttni^ing thera 
against this Incorrect edition. 7 Biea. 87. 

> Caspar had alreadj offered them to Andre of OSbnbach. See 
Thajrer. IL 2(0. 
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his dealings ; he challenged his brother with the 
fact, and the quarrel actually proceeded to blows. 
Elnowing how much Beethoven disliked his early 
works, it is difficult not to imagine that the ap< 
pearanoe of the two boyish Preludes, op. 39, azid 
of the Variations, op. 44 (1792 or 3), boUi pub- 
lished at Leipsic — was due to the interfiermce of 
Caspar. 

A great event in 1803 was the production of 
' The Mount of Olives,* his first vocal composition 
on a larger scale than a scena. The concert 
took place in the Theatre *an der Wien' on 
April 5, and the prognunme iododed three new 
works— the Oratorio, the Symphony in D, and 
the Pianoforte Concerto in C minor, played by 
himself. Interesting accotmts of the rehearsal 
(in which Prince Lichnowsky showed himself as 
friendiy as ever) and of the performance will 
be foimd in Ries and Seyfried.* Difficult as it 
is to conceive of such a thing, the Sjrmphony 
appears to have been found too labour^ by the 
critics, and not equal to the former one.^ The 
success of the Oratorio is shown by the fact 
that it was repeated three times (making four 
performances) by independent parties in the 
oourse of the next twelve months. The Sonata 
for Piano and Violin, now so well known as 
the ' Kreutzer Sonata,* was first played on May 
17, at the Augarten, at 8 a.m. There was a 
curious bombastic half-caste Enj^Iiah violin- 
player in Vienna at that time named Bridge- 
tower. He had engaged Beethoven to write 
a sonata for their joint performance at his 
ccmcert. Knowing Beethoven's reluctance to 
complete bespoken works, it is not surprising 
to find him behind time and Bridgetower 
clamouring loudly for his music. The Finale 
was easily attainable, having been written 
the year before for the Sonata in A (op. 30, 
No. 1), and the violin part of the first movement 
seems to have been ready a few days before the 
concert, though at the performance the piano- 
forte copy still remained almost a blank, with 
only an indication here and there. But the 
Variations were literally finished only at the last 
moment, and Bridgetower bad to piny them at 
sight from the bluired and blotted autograph of 
the composer. Beethoven's rendering of the 
Andante was so noble, pure, and chaste, as to 
cause a universal demand for an encore. A 
quarrel with Bridgetower caused the alteration 
of the dedication. 

Before Beethoven left town this year he made 
an arrangement to write an opera for Schikane- 
der, Mozart's old comrade, the manager of the 
Theatre * an der Wien.* ^' Beyond the bare fact 
nothing is known on the subject. It is possible 
that a MS. Trio " preserved in the library of the 
' Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde' at Vienna, and 
afterwards worked up into the duet in ' Fidelio,' 
is a portion of the proposed work, but this ia 
mere conjecture. The arrangem«^nt was an- 
nounced on June 39, and Beethoven had beforo 

•Bles,78:Sc]rMed.J7of<s«if.l9: and see Thar«r, U. fiS. 294. 

10 See the report in Thajrer, IL SS6. u See Thajer. ii. 221. SO. 

» Nottebohm. Btttkovmiana, p. 82. 
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tliat d*te, perhaps as early as April, taken up 
his qaarters at the theatre with his brother 
Caspar, who, with all his faults, was necessary to 
a person so inapt at business as Ludwig. His 
summer and autumn were again spent — after a 
few weeks Kur at Baden* — at Ober-dobling, 
and were occupied principally with his third 
Symphony on * Napoleon Bonaparte/ the idea of 
whiohf since its suggestion in 1798, appears to 
have ripened with the contemplation of the 
splendid career of the First Consul as soldier, 
lawgiver, statesman, and hero, until it became 
an actual fact. 

Of the order in which the movements of this 
mighty work were composed we have not yet any 
information, but there is no doubt that when 
Beethoven returned to his lodc^gs in the theatre 
in the autumn of 1803 the Finale was complete 
enough, at least in its general outlines,' to be 
play^ through by its author. There are traces 
of Beethoven being a great deal in society this 
winter. Two young Bhinelanders — Gleicheustein, 
a friend and fellow official of Breuning's in the 
War Office, and M&hler, also a government 
official and an amateur portrait painter, were 
now added to his circle.' With another painter, 
Macco, he^ appears to have been on terms of 
great intimacy. The Abb^ Vogler was in Vienna 
this season with his pupil Carl Maria von Weber, 
and a record' survives of a soiree given by 
Sonnleithner, at which Vogler and Beethoven 
met, and each gave the other a subject to 
extemporise upon. The subject given by Bee- 
thoven to Vogler we merely know to have been 
4^ bars long, while that on which he himself 
held forth was * the scale of major, three bars, 
alia breve.* Vogler was evidently the more ex- 
pert contn^untiat, but Beethoven astonished 
even his rival's adherents by his extraordinary 
playing, and by a prodigious flow of the finest 
ideas. NocUa e<xnaque deorum, — Clementi too 
was in Vienna about this time, or a little later, 
with his pupil KlengeL He and Beethoven 
often dined at the same restaurant, but neither 
would speak first, and there was no intercourse.* 
Not for want of respect on Beethoven's side, for 
he had a very high opinion of Clementi, and 
thought his Method one of the best. This winter ^ 
•aw the beginning of a correspondence which was 
not destin^ to bear fruit till some years later — 
with Thomson the music-publisher of Edinburgh. 
Thomson had already published arrangements of 
Scotch airs by Pleyel and Kozeluch, and, with 
the true eye of a man of business, was now 
anxious to obtain firom a greater and more 
famous musician than either, six sonatas on 
Scotch themes. Beethoven replies on Oct. 5, 
offering to compose six sonatas for 300 ducats 
(•^iSo). Thomson responded by offering half 
the sum named, and there for the present the 
correspondence dropped. The prospect of an 
opera from Beethoven was put an end to at the 



1 Hot Birii»-BMl«B. but a nlMnlimlOT tatfh 16 or U mikf BoaUi of 
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beginning of 1804 by the theatre passing out of 
Schikaneder's hands into those of Baron von 
Braun, and with this his lodiring in the theatre 
naturally ceased.* He moved into the same house 
with Stephen Breuning — the 'Kothe Haus,* near 
the present Votive Church, and there the rupturo 
ahready spoken of took place. 

The early part of 1804 was taken up in 
passing through the press the Symphony No. a 
(.dedicated to Prince Carl Lichnowsky), and the 
three 4-hand Marches, which were published in 
March — but the real absorbing occupation of 
the whole winter must have been the completion 
of the Bonaparte Symphony. At length tha 
work was done, a fair copy was made, ttie out-* 
side page of which contained the * woxds ' Napo- 
leon Bonaparte Louis van Beethoven,' 

and it lay on the composer's table for the proper 
opportunity of official transmission to Paris. On 
May 3 the motion for making Napoleon emperor 
passed the Assembly, and on the i8th, after his 
election by pUbisoiUf, he assumed the title. The 
news must have quickly reached Vienna, and 
was at once oonmiunicated to Beethoven by Bies. 
The story need not be given here in detul. In 
a fury of disappointment and with a torrent of 
reproaches he tore off the title page and dashed 
it on the ground. At some future time it re- 
ceived the new name by which we know it, and 
under which it was published — * Sinfonia eroioa 
per festeggiare il sowenire d'un gran uomo' — 
but this was probably an afterthought, and the 
cover of the MS. now in the Bibliothek at 
Vienna, — 



Sinfonia grande 


Napoleon Bonaparte 


804 im August 


del Sigr. 


Louis van Beethoven 


Sinfonisa Op. 56 



an intermediate title. The right to use the Sym* 
phony was purchased by Prince Lobkowitz, to 
whom it is dedicated. It was played at his 
house during the winter, and remained in MS. 
till October 1806. 

The fracas at Breuning's rooms ended by Bee- 
thoven's dashing off to Baden, and then returning 
to his old quarters at Dobling. There he com* 
.posed the Grand Sonata in C, which he afterwards 
dedicated to Count Waldstein, and that in F, 
op. 54, which though only in two movements and 
dedicated to no one is not inferior in originality to 
its longer companion. It is to the Finale of this 
work, and not that of the ' Appassionata' as usually 
believed, that Ried's story applies. Bies appears 
to have often gone out, as he often (£d, to 
Dobling — within an easy walk of Vienna — and 
to have remained with his master all the after 
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part of the day. They went for an immense 
walk, and did not get home till eight in the 
evening. During the whole time Beethoven had 
been humming and growling to himself, but 
without anything like a tune. On Biee asking 
him what it was, he replied that it was a theme 
for the finale of the Sonata. The instant they 
reached the house he sat down to the piano 
without taking off his hat, and for more than an 
hour pounded away at his new idea. Bies sat in 
a corner listening. — The Sonata in C, just men- 
tioned, contained when completed a long An- 
dante in F — ^the subject of a very characteristic 
story, already alluded to (p. 167). This, how- 
ever, at the advice of some judicious critic, 
he was induced to take out and replace by the 
present short introductory Adagio, after which 
it wsjB published separately, and became the 
well-known 'Andante favori.'^ During this 
sunmier, on July 19 or 26, there was a con- 
cert at the Augarten, at which Beethoven con- 
ducted ; the Symphony in D was performed, and 
Bies made his first public aftpearance as Bee- 
thoven^s scholar in the C minor Concerto. Bies's 
stoiy of his cadence is too long for these pages, 
but should be read.^ The Pianoforte part having 
to be written out for Bies, the Concerto was at 
last ready for publication, and in fact made its 
appearance in November, dedicated to Prince 
Louis Ferdinand of Prussia, an amateur of re- 
markable musical gifts, whose acquaintance Bee- 
thoven made when he visited his father's court 
in 1 796, and who while in Vienna at this very 
time was one of the first to hear and appreciate 
the new Symphony. When Beethoven came back 
it was to a new lodging, in a house of Baron Pas- 
qualati's, on the Molker-Bastion near Prince 
Lichnowsky's, and in some sense this was his 
last ; for though he left it more than once yet the 
Baron always forbid the rooms to be let, saying 
that Beethoven was sure to come back to them 
again. Breuning and he soon met, and a recon- 
ciliation took place which was not interrupted 
for many years — but they never again put tiieir 
friendship so far to the proof as to live together. 
Breuning*s attitude through the whole affair is 
in keeping with his solid sensible character, and 
does him infinite credit. His letter to Wegeler 
of November 13 gives no hint of a quarrel, but is 
full of the deepest sympathy with Beethoven 
under the affliction of his deafiiess. In addition 
to the works already mentioned as published 
during 1804 must be named the great Sonata in 
£b, which ultimately beoune the ^rd of opus 31 ; 
7 Variations on 'God save the King,'' and 5 on 
*Bule Britannia*; a song, *Der Wachtelschlag,* * 
and * Ah ! pertido.' Why he selected these two 
English airs does not appear. At a later date 
he said, h. propos to its use in his Battle Symphony, 
' I must show the English a little what a blessing 
they have in Grod save the King.'' It is 
satisfactory to find him so fond of it. — The first 
trial of the Eroica took place in December* at 
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Prince Lobkowitz*s. The opinions expressed 
concerning it are collected by Thayer, and should 
be read and digested by all who are tempted to 
regard music fi:^m the ' finality' point of view. 

Beethoven's connection with the Theatre an 
der Wien, though interrupted, was not at an end. 
Baron von Braun took Schikaneder into his sev^ 
vice, and one of their first acts was to renew the 
offer. Bouilly's opera, which had been already 
set by Gaveaux^ and Paer," was chosen, and 
Sonnleithner was employed to make the German 
translation. Beethoven went back to his rooms 
at the theatre, and set to work with energy. 
But, remembering his habit of doing several 
things at once, we need not suppose that, though 
at work on an opera, he dropped other composi- 
tions. A letter to Artaria shows that on June i, 
1805, he was engaged on a new Quintet, the 
suggestion of Count Fries.* Though he had even 
proceeded so &r as to mention it to the publisher, 
its ultimate £ate must be left to the discovery of 
Herr Nottebohm; it certainly never arrived at 
publication. He also completed the Sonata in F 
(op. 54), and probably entirely composed the 
Triple Concerto (op. 56). But Uie opera was his 
main and absorbing business. During the whole 
of the spring he was hard at work, and in June 
he betook himself to Hetzendorf^ there to put his 
sketches into shape, and to get inspiration from 
his favourite woods and fields. To give an idea 
of the extraordinary amount of labour and pains 
which he bestowed on his work, and of the 
strangely tentative manner in which so great a 
genius proceeded, we may n^^ition ^*> that in the 
sketch-book whidi contains the materials for the 
opera — a thick oblong volume of 300 pages, 16 
staves to the page^there are no lees than 18 
distinct and different beginnings to Florestan's 
air *In des Lebens Frohlingstagen,' and 10 to 
the chorus 'Wer ein hddes Weib.' To reduce 
these chaotic materials to order, and to score the 
work, was the entire occupation of these summer 
months. Closely as he was occupied he could 
occasionally visit Vienna, and on one occasion in 
July ^* we find him at Sonnleithner s rooms with 
Cherubini and Vogler. Cherubini arrived in 
Vienna with his wife early in the month, and 
remained till the following ApriL His operas 
had long been favourites on the Vienna stage. 
The 'Deux Joum^es' was performed under his 
direction shortly after his arrival, and 'Faniska' 
was produced for the first time on Feb. 25, 1806. 
Beethoven knew them well, and has left on 
record ^ that he esteemed their author above all 
then living writers for the stage. He also 
thought so highly of Cherubini's Requiem as 
to say that he should borrow largely from it in 
the event of his writing one. But the influence 
of Cherubini on Beethoven*s vocal music is 
now " acknowledged. The two artists were much 

' *Leonoreoar«jnourcoiUa8ale.opencomkiae.'Fel».19,]796L 
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together, and agreed as well as two men of sndh 
strong character and open speech were likely to 
agree Cherubini presented the composer of 

* Fidelio ' with a copy of the Mithode of the Con- 
Beryatoire, and the scores of 'M^te' and 'Fa- 
niaka' are conspicuous in the sale catalogue of 
Beethoven's scanty library. * 

One proof that * Fidelio ' was complete before 
his return to town is afforded by the &ct that 
he allowed others to hear it. On one occasion 
he played it to a select set of friends,^ when 
Ries (as already mentioned) was excluded ; and 
thus — as he was shortly afterwards called to 
Bonn by the conscription — lost his chance of 
hearing the opera at all in its first shape. That 
Beethoven's voice in singing was 'detestable'? 
will not have diminished Uie interest of the trial. 
The work of rehearsing the music now began, 
and was evidently attended with enormous diffi- 
culties, especially in regard to the singers. They 
complained that their passages were unsingable, 
while Beethoven on his part was determined to 
make no alterations — and apparently none were 
made.* With the band he fared little better. 
He even invokes his deafness as an assistance. 
Writing only two days before the first perform- 
ance, he says,' 'Pray try to persuade Seyfried 
to conduct my opera to-day, as I wish to see 
and hear it from a distance; in this way my 
patience will at least not be so severely tried by 
the rehearsal as when I am close enough to hear 
my music so bungled. I really do believe it is 
done on purpose. Of the wind I will say no- 
thing, but . All jyp. Crete, all (Ucresc, and 

all /. ff. may as well be struck out of my music, 
since not one of them is attended to. I lose all 
desire to write anything more if my music is to 
be so played.' And again, * ' the whole business 
of the opera is the most distressing thing in the 
world.' 

The performance was fixed for Wednesday, 
Nov. 20. External events could hardly have 
been more unpropitious. The occupation of Ulm 
and Salzburg had been followed on Nov. 13 by 
the entry of the French army into Vienna. Bona- 
parte took up his quarters at Schonbrunn; the 
Emperor of Austria^ the chief nobility and other 
wealthy persons and patrons of music had de- 
serted the town, and it was a conquered city 
tenanted by Frenchmen. It was in such circum- 
stances that 'Fidelio, oder die eheliche liebe' 
was produced. The opera was originally in $ 
acts. It was performed on the 20th, aist, and 
22nd, and was then withdrawn by the com- 
poser.^ The overture on these occasions appears 
to have been that known as ' Leonora No. 2. It 
was felt by Beethoven's firiends that, in addition 
to the drawbacks of the French occupation and 
of the advanced character of the music, the opera 
was too long ; and a meeting was held at Prince 
Lichnowsky's house, when the whole work was 

enntaina the Trln In the 'Deoz Joam^' and a piece from the 
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gone through at the piano, and after a battle 
lasting firom 7 till i in the morning, Beethoven 
was induced to sacrifice three entire numbers. 
It is characteristic of Beethoven that though 
furious and impleasant to the very greatest de- 
gree while the struggle was going on, yet when 
once the decision was made he was in his most 
genial temper.' The libretto was at once put 
into the hands of Stephen Breuning. by whom it 
was reduced to two acts and genera^y improved, 
and in this shortened form, and with the revised 
Overture known as 'Leonora No. 3,' it was 
again performed on March 29, 1806, but, owing 
to Beethoven's delays over the alterations, with 
only one band rehearsal. It was repeated on 
April 10, each time to fuller and more apprecia- 
tive houses than before, and then, owing to a 
quarrel between Beethoven and Baron Braun, 
liie intendant of the theatre, suddenly and finally 
withdrawn. Attempts were made to bring it 
out at Berlin, but they came to nothing, and this 
great work was then practically shelved for seven 
or eight years. 

It is an astonishing proof of the vigour and 
fertility of the mind of this extraordinary man 
that in the midst of all this work and worry he 
should have planned and partly carried out three 
of his greatest instrumental compositions. We 
have the assurance of Mr. Nottebohm' that the 
Piano Concerto in G and the Symphony in G 
minor were both b^^n, and the two first move- 
ments of the latter composed, in 1805. The two 
last of the String Quartets, op. 59, appear to have 
been written during this winter — before that in 
F,*® which now stands first. There are many 
indications in his letters that his health was at 
this time anything but good, and the demands of 
society on him must have been great. Against 
them he could arm himself by such reflections 
as the following pencil ^' note in the margin of a 
sketch-book of this very date. * Struggling aa 
you are in the vortex of society, it is yet possible, 
notwithstanding all social hindrances, to write 
operas. Let your deafness be no longer a secret- 
even in your Art ! * 

On April 10, 1806, ' ildelio* was performed for 
the last time ; on May 25 ^ the marriage contract 
of Caspar Carl Beethoven with Johanna Reis 
was signed— harbinger of imexpected suffering for 
Ludwig — nnd on May 26 he began the scoring of 
the first of the three Quartets, which were after- 
wards dedicated to the Buasian Ambassador, 
Count Basoumoffsky, as op. 59. So says his own 
writing at the head of the autograph.^ These 
Quartets, the Russian airs in which it is natural 
to suppose were suggested by the Ambassador (a 
brother-in-law of Prince Liclmowsky), are another 
link in the chain of connection between the re- 
publican composer and the great Imperial court 
of Petersburg, which originated some of his noblest 
works. 

His fiavourite summer villages had been de- 
filed by the French, and perhaps for this reason 
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Beethoven did not pftss the stimmer of 1806 at 
the usual spots, but went to the country-house of 
his friend Count Brunswick — whose sisters^ were 
also his great allies — in Hungary. Here he 
wrote the magnificent Sonata in F minor, than 
which nothing more impetuous, more poetical, or 
more enduring ever came from his pen. His 
letters may have been full of depression^ — but 
it vanished when he spoke in music, and all 
is force, elevation, and romance. In October 
he left Ck>unt Brunswick for the seat of Prince 
Lichnowsky, near Troppau, in Silesia, 40 miles 
N. E. of Olmiitx. The war was in full progress 
(Jena was fought on Oct. 16), and the Prince 
had several French officers quartered upon him. 
They were naturally anxious to hear Beethoven, 
but he refused to play to them ; and on being 
pressed by his host and playfully threatened with 
confinement to the house, a terrible scene took 
place — he made his escape, went off by night 
post to Vienna, and on his arrival at home was 
■till so angry as to demolish a bust of the Prince 
in his possession. He brought back with him 
not only the Sonata just named, but the Piano- 
forte Concerto in 6, the Symphony in B flat 
(No. 4), the Rasoumoffsky Quartets, and the 
32 Variations in C minor. The Quartets were 
played frequently in MS. during the winter 
at private concerts, but the larger orchestral 
works were not hearid till later. The Violin Con- 
certo (op. 61) was first played by Clonent — a 
well-known virtuoso, and at that time principal 
violin of the Theatre an der Wien — at his concert 
on Deo. 23, and there is evidence to show, what 
might have been assumed fmrn Beethoven*s habit 
of postponing bespoken works to the last, that it 
was written in a hurry, and Clement played his 
part without rehearsal, at sight. What chance 
can such great and difficult works, new in spirit 
and teeming with difficultaee, have had of in- 
fluencing the public when thus brought forward 1 
No wonder that the Concerto was seldom heard 
till revived by Joachim in our own time. The 
MS. shows that the solo part was the object of 
much thought and alteration by the composer — 
evidently after the performance. 

The publications of 1806 consist of the Sonata 
in F, op 54 (April 9) ; a trio for two Violins 
and Viola (AprU 12), adapted from a trio' for 
two Oboes and Cor Anglais, and afterwards num- 
bered op. 87 ; the Andante in F (May) already 
mentioned as having been originally intended fur 
the Waldstein Sonata ; and Uwtly, on October 39, 
in time for the winter season, the Eroica Sym- 
phony, dedicated to Prince Lobkowitz. In ad- 
dition to these an azrangement of the and Sym- 
phony as a Pianoforte trio,* by Beethoven's own 
hand, was published at Vienna. 

The first external musical event of 1807 was 
the performance of the new Symphony, No. 4, 
which took place before a very select audience in 
the middle or end of March.* The concert was 
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organised for Beethoven^s benefit, no doubt to 
compensate him for his disappointment with the 
Opera, and was largely subscribed to. No pro- 
gramme of equal length was probably ever put 
together; it contained the ist and and Sym- 
phonies, the Eroica — hardly known as yet, and 
in itself a progranmie — and the new work — a| 
hours of solid (nrchestral music without relief ! A 
second performanoe of the Symphony was given 
at a public concert on Nov. 15. The overture to 
'Coriolan* — a tragedy by Collin — must have 
occupied him during the opening of the year, 
since it is included with the new Symphony, the 
new Concertos for Violin and Piano, and the 3 
String-quartets in a sale of copyrights for Eng- 
land,* which Beethoven effected on April 20 
to Clementi, who had for some years been at the 
head of a musical businet« in London. For 
these and an arrangement of the Violin Con- 
certo for Piano (dedicated to the wife of 
Stephen von Breniiini^\ Clementi paid £200 
down, Beethoven binding himself to compose 
three new Sonatas for the sum of £60 more — a 
part of the bargain which was not carried out. 
Beethoven's finances were thus for the time 
flourishing, and he writes in high spirits on his 
prospects.' 

Another overture belonging to this poiod it 
that in C, known as op. 138, and erroneously 
styled ' Leonora No. i,* tite &ct being that it was 
written as * a new Overture* for the production of 
'Fidelio' in Prague in the spring of this year.* 
Another great work approaching oompletion 
during the summer was the Mass in C, which 
was written for Prince Esterhaxy, Haydn's patron, 
and after considerable delay was first sung in the 
Chapel at Eisenstadt on Sept. 1 3, the name-day of 
the Princess Marie of Esterhazy. Beethoven and 
his old rival Hummel— then the Prince's Chapel- 
master — were both present. After the mast 
the Prince, perhaps puzzled at the style of the 
music, BO different from that to which he was ac- 
customed in his Chapel — hinted as much to Bee- 
thoven, in the strange question ' What have yoo 
been doing now ?* Hummel overheard the re- 
mark, and probably amused at the naivetd of the 
question (for Hummel can have found nothing 
to question in the music) unfortunately smiled. 
Beethoven saw the smile, misinter{M%tei it, and 
left the Palace in a fury. This occurrence possibly 
explains why the name of Esterhazy, to whooi 
the mass is dedicated in Beethoven's autograph, 
is replaced by that of Prince Kinsky in th« 
publi&hed copy (181 2). 

The date of the C minor Symphony has not 
yet been conclusively ascertained, but there it 
good ground for believing that it and the Pas- 
toral Symphony were completed, or at any rate 
much advanced, during this year, at Heiligen- 
stadt and in the country between that and the 
Kahlenberg, as Beethoven pointed out to Schind- 
ler in 182 3* — the visit to Eisenstadt being prob- 
ably undertaken for the sake of the Mass oikiy. 
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Of hia activity in town daring the winter there 
«re more certain traces. A musical society of 
amatenn was formed, who held their concerts in 
the Hall of the Mehlgrube. At one of these, in 
December, the Eroica Symphony was performed, 
juid the OTerture to CorioUn played for the first 
time. At another the B flat Symphony was 
performed for the second time, with immense 
appreciation. Beethoven himself conducted both 
of these concerts. December is also the date of 
a memorial to the directors of the Court Theatre, 
praying that he might be engaged at an annual 
salary of 2400 florins, with berofit performances, to 
oompose one grand opera and an operetta yearly — 
a memcHial evidently not favourably received. 

The publications of 1807 are not numerous, 
they consist of the Sonata in F minor (op. 57), 
dedicated to Count Bnmswick (Feb. 18), and 
since designated 'Appasi»ionata' by Cranz of 
Hamburg ; the 32 Variations for Piano* (April) ; 
and the Triple Concorto (op. 56), dedicated to 
Count Lobkowitz (July i). 

1S08 opened with the publication of the over- 
tare to 'Coriolan' (op. 62), dedicated to the 
author of the tragedy, and the 3 new String- 
quartets (op. 59). There is reason to believe^ 
tJiat Beethoven again passed the summer at 
Heiligenstadty whence he returned to Vienna, 
bringing with him ready for perfurmanoe the two 
Symphonies, C minor and Pastoral, the two 
Pianoforte Trios in D and £ flat, and the Choral 
Fantasia, a work new not only in ideas and 
effects but also in form, and doubly iii.poitant as 
the precursor of the Choral Symphony. It and 
the Symphonies were producud at a Concert given 
by Beethoven in the theatre an der Wien on 
Dec. 22. It was announced to consist of pieces 
of his own composition only, all performed in 
public for the first time. In addition to the 
three already mentioned the progranmie con- 
tained the Piano Concerto in G, played by him- 
self; two extracts from the Eisenstadt Mass; 
' 'Ah ! perfido* ; and an extempore fantasia on the 
pianoforte. The result was unfortunate. In 
addition to the enormous length of the programme 
and the difficult character of the music the cold 
was intense and the theatre unwarmed. The 
performance appears to have been infamous, and 
in the Choral Fantasia there was actually a 
break down.* 

The Concerto had been published in August, 
and was dedicated to Beethoven's new pupil and 
friend the Archduke Bodolph. It commemorates 
the acquisition of the most powerful and one of 
the b^ friends Beethoven ever possessed, for 
whom he showed to the end an unusual degree 
of regard and consideration, and is the first of a 
long series of great works which bear the Arch- 
duke's name. The Sonatina in G, the fine Sonata 
for Piano and Cello in A, and the Piano Fantasia 
in G minor — the last of less interest than usual — 
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complete the compositions of 1808, and the 
Pianoforte adaptation of the Violin Concerto,* 
dedicated to Madame Breuning, closes the pub* 
lications. 

Hitherto Beethoven had no settled income 
beyond that produced by actual labour, except 
the small annuity granted him since 1800 by 
Prince Lichnowsky. His works were all tho 
property of the publishers, and it is natural 
that as his life advanced (he was now 39) and 
lus aims in art grew vaster, the necessity of 
writing music for sale should have become more 
and more irksome. Just at this time, however, 
he received an invitation from Jerome Bonaparte, 
King of Westphalia, to fill the post of Maltre de 
Chapelle at Cassel, with a salary of 600 gold 
ducats (£300) per annum, and 150 ducats for 
travelling expenses, and with very easy duties. 
The first trace of this ofier is founa in a letter of 
his own, dated Nov. i, 1808 ; but he never seems 
seriously to have entertained it except as a lever 
for obtaining an appointment under the Court of 
Austria. In fact the time was hardly one in 
which a German oould accept service under a 
French prince. Napoleon was at the height of 
his career of ambition and conquest, and Austria 
was at this very time making immense exertions 
for the increase of her army with a view to the 
war which broke out when the Austrians crossed 
the Inn on April 9. With this state of tbings 
imminent it is difficult to imagine that King 
Jerome's offer can have been seriously made or 
entertained. But it is easy to understand the 
consternation into which the possibility of Bee- 
thoven's removal from Vienna must have thrown 
his friends and the lovers of music in general, 
and the immediate residt appears to have been 
an undertaking on the part of the Archduke Ro 
dolph. Prince Lobkowitz, and Prince Kinsky, 
dated March i, 1809, guaranteeing him an annual 
income of 4000 (paper) florins, payable half-yearly, 
until he should obtain a post of equal value in 
the Austrian dominions.* He himself, however, 
naturally preferred the post of Imperial Kapell- 
meister under the Austrian Government, and 
with that view drew up a memorial,^ which 
however appears to have met with no success, 
even if it were ever presented. At this time, 
owing to the excessive issue of bank notes, the 
cash value of the paper florin had sunk firom 2«. 
to a little over i«., so that the income secured to 
Beethoven, though nominally £400, did not 
really amount to more than £210, with the pro- 
bability of still further rapid depreciation. 

Meantime the work of publication went on' 
apace, and in that respect 1809 is the most bril- 
liant and astonishing year of Beethoven's life. 
He now for the first tune entered into relations 
with the great firm of Breitkopf k HarteL 
Simrock published (in March) the 4th Sym> 
phony, dedicated to Count Oppersdorf as op. 60, 
and Breitkopf and Hartel head their splendid 
list with the Violin Concerto, dedicated to 
Breuning as op. 60, and also issued in March. 
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This they followed in April by the C minor 
and Pastoral Symphonies (op. 67 and 68), dedi- 
cated jointly to Prince Lobkowitz and Count 
Kasoamoflrsky, and by the Cello Sonata in A 
(op. 69), dedicated to the Baron Ton Gleichen- 
stein, who with Zmeskall shared Beethoven^s 
intimate friendship at this date ; and these again 
in October,* by the two Pianoforte Trios (op. 70), 
dedicated to the Countess Erdody, in whose 
house Beethoven had been living since his rup- 
ture with 'Lichnowsky ; and lastly on Nov. 23 by 
a Song, ' Als die Geliebte sich trennen woUte.*' 

Ou May 1 2 the French again entered Vienna ; 
on the aist Aspem was fought, and Napoleon 
took possession of the island of Lobau, close to 
the city. Wagram took place on July 6, and 
the whole summer, till the peace was concluded 
on Oct. 14, must have been a ▼«ry disturbed 
season for the inhabitants of Vienna. iBeethoven's 
lodging being on the wall was much exposed to 
the firing. The noise disturbed him* greatly, and 
at least on one occasion he took refuge in the 
cellar of his brother's house in order to escape it. 
He had his eyes open however to the proceedings 
of the French, and astonished a visitor many 
years affcerwards with his recollections of the 
time.' It is remarkable how little external 
events interfered with his powers of production. 
As far as quality goes the Piano Concerto in 
£ flat and the String Quartet in the same key — 
both of which bear the date 1809 — are equal to 
any in the whole range of his works. The 6 
Variations in D (op. 76) — the theme afterwards 
used for the March in the 'Buins of Athens* — 
are not remarkable, but the Piano Sonata in Ff 
written in October is very so. Though not so 
serious as some, it is not surpassed for beauty 
and charm by any of the immortal 35. It seems 
to have been a special favourite of Uie author's. 
'People are always talking of the Cf minor 
Sonata,' said he once, ' but 1 have written better 
things than that. The Ff Sonata is something 
very different.'* A more important (though not 
more delightful) Sonata had been begun on 
May 14 to commemorate the departure of the 
Archduke from Vienna on that day. It is dated 
and inscribed by Beethoven himself and forms 
the first movement of that known as 'Les Adieux, 
I'Abeence et le Betour.* Among the sketches 
for the Adieux is found a note^ ' Der Abschied 
am 4ten Mai — gewidmet und aus dem Herzen 
geschrieben S. K. H.* — words which show that 
the parting really inspired Beethoven, and was 
not a mere accident fur his genius to transmute, 
like the four knocks in the Violin Concerto, or the 
cook's question in the last Quartet. A March 
for a military band in F, composed for the Bohe- 
mian Landwehr under Archduke Anton, and 3 
Songs — 'L'amante impaziente* (op. 82, No. 4), 
* Lied ftus der Feme.* * and ' Die laute Klage ' • — 
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complete the compositiona of 1809. Haydn had 
gone to his rest on May 31, in the middle of the 
Austrian occupation, but we find no allusion to 
him in any of Beethoven's journals or letters. 

The correspondence with Thomstm of Edin- 
burgh, opened in 1806, was renewed this autumn. 
It began with a letter from Thomson, sending 43 
airs, which was promptly answered by Beethoven, 
and it lasted until Feb. 21, 1818, during which 
time Beethoven harmonised no less than 164 
national melodies. For these he received in all 
a sum of some £200.^ 

1 8 10 began with the return of the Archduke 
on Jan. 30, and the completion of the Sonata. 
The sketch books" show that the next few months 
were occupied with the composition of the music 
to 'Egroont,* the String Quartet in F minor. 
Songs of Goethe's (including the £rl King," which, 
though well advanced, was never completed), and 
with the preliminary ideas of the B flat Trio. 
The music to 'E;^ont* was first performed on 
May 24, probably at some private house, as no 
record of it survives in the theatrical chronicles. 
It wsjB in May" that Beethoven had his first 
interview with Bettina Brentano, then twenty- 
five years old, which gave rise to the three well- 
known letters, the authenticity of which has 
been so hotly disputed. Knowing Beethoven's 
extreme susceptibility it is not difficidt to believe 
that the letters are in the main genuine, though 
some of the expressions have probably been 
tampered with. Beethoven's relation to the 
Archduke, and his increasing reputation, were 
beginning to produce their natural result. He 
complains** that his retirement is at an end, and 
that he is forced to go too much into society. 
He has taken up his sunmier quarter at Hetzen- 
dorf as before, but the old seclusion is no longer 
possible, he has to be in and out of Vienna at 
the season which he detested, and which hitherto 
he had always devoted entirely to compositioii. 
That he was also at Baden in August is evident 
from some MS. pieces of military music, all dated 
Baden, 1810, uid one of them August. ** He 
seems to have had some prospect of marriage at 
this time, though the only allusion to it is that 
it has been broken off.^ Meantime this winter 
was a busy one for the publishers of his music 
The pianoforte arrangement of 'Fidelio,* as re- 
vised for 1806 (without Overture or finales), 
was published by Breitkopf in October, and is 
dedicated to the Archduke Bodolph. In De- 
cember the same firm issued the Quartet in Eb 
(op. 74), inscribed to Prince Lobkowitz, the Va- 
riations in D (op. 76), the Fantasia in G minor, 
the Sonata in Ff— dedicated respectively to 
Count Brunswick, and his sister Therese— and 
the Sonatina " in G ; also earlier in the year the 
Sestet for wind instruments (op. 71), and the 
Song 'Andenken* (No. 248). Another Sestet 
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(op. 81 ()— probably, like that just mentioned, an 
eariy work — was issued by Simrock, and four 
settings of 6oethe*s 'Sehnsucht/ with a few 
more songs by other publishers. The frequent 
appearance of Goethe's name in the music of this 
year is remarkable, and coupled with the allusion 
in his letter to Bettina of Aug. 11, implies that 
the great poet was beginning to exercise that 
influence on him which Beethoven described in 
his interview with Rochlitz in 1823. 

The Trio in B flat was completed during the 
winter, and was written down in its finished 
form between March 3 and 26, as the autograph 
informs us with a particularity wanting in Bee- 
thoven's earlier works, but becoming more fre- 
quent in future. The Archduke (to whom it 
was ultimately inscribed) lost no time in making 
its acquaintance, and as no copyist was obtain- 
able, seems to have played it first frt>m the auto- 
graph.^ The principal compositions of 1 8 1 1 were 
the music to two dramatic pieces written by 
Kotzebue, for the opening of a new theatre at 
Pesth, and entitled 'Hungary's first hero,' or 
'Eling Stephen,' and the *Buins of Athens.' 
The Litroduction to the Choral Fantasia, which 
may be taken ss a representation of Beethoven's 
imfNTOvisation, inasmuch as it was actually ex- 
temporised at the performance — was written down 
d propos to the publication of the work in July, 
ami a Song * An die Geliebte' ' is dated December 
in the composer's own hand. 

The publications of the year are all by Breit- 
kopf, and include the Overture to 'Egmont' in 
February; the Piano Concerto in £b, and the 
Sonata in the same key (op. 81 a), in May and 
July respectively, both dedicated to the Arch- 
duke ;~the Choral Fantasia (op. 80), dedicated 
to the King of Bavaria (July), and the ' Mount 
of Olives' (Nov.). The preparation of the last- 
named work for the press so long after its com- 
position must have involved much time and con- 
sideration. There is evidence that an additional 
chorus was proposed ;' and it is known that he 
was dissatisfied with the treatment of the prin- 
cipal character. A note to Treitschke (June 6) 
seems to show that Beethoven was contemplating 
an opera. The first mention of a metronome^ 
occurs in a letter of this autiunn. 

The depreciation in the value of paper money 
had gone on with fearful rapidity, and by the 
end of 1810 the bank notes had fallen to less 
than I'loth of their nominal value — i. e. a 5-florin 
note was only worth half a florin in silver. The 
Finam Patent of Feb. 20, 181 1, attempted to 
remedy this by a truly disastrous measure — the 
abolition of the bank notes {Banco-zetUiy as a 
legal tender, and the creation of a new paper 
currency called Eirdosungtscheint^ into whidi the 
bank notes were to be forcibly converted at i-5th 
of their ostensible value, i.e. a lOO-florin note 
was exchangeable for a 20-florin EifdQtwngwchein. 
Beethoven's income might possibly have been 
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thus reduced to 800 florins, or £80, had not the 
Archduke and Prince Lobkowitz agreed to pay 
their share of the pension (1500-1- 700-: 3200 
florins) in Einl68ungs9cheine instead of bank notes. 
Prince Einsky would have done the same as to 
lus 1800 florins, if his residence at Prague and 
his sudden death (Nov. 13, 1812) had not pre- 
vented his giving the proper instructions. Bee- 
thoven sued the Kinsky estate for his claim, and 
succeeded after several years, many letters and 
much heart-burning, in obtaining (Jan. 18, 181 5) 
a decree for 1200 florins Einlbtungtacheine per 
annum ; and the final result of the whole, according 
to Beethoven's own statement (in his letter to Hies 
of March 8, 18 16), is that his pension up to his 
death was 3400 florins in Einldsungucheine, which 
at that time were worth 1360 in silver, = £136, 
the £ijil6sung$$cheine theniselves having fiUlen to 
between ^ and ^rd of their nominal value. 

1812 opens with a correspondence with Va- 
renna, an official in Gratz, as to a concert for the 
poor, which puts Beethoven's benevolence in a 
strong light. He sends the 'Mount of Olives,' 
the 'Choral Fantasia,' and an Overture as a 
gift to the Institution for future use— promises 
other (MS.) compositions, and absolutely declines ' 
all offer of remuneration. The theatre at Pesth 
was opened on Feb. 9 with the music to the 
* Ruins of Athens' and 'Eang Stephen,' but 
there is no record of Beethoven himself having 
been present. This again was to be a great year 
in composition, and he was destined to repeat 
the feat of 1808 by the production of a second 
pair of Symphonies. In fact frtym memoranda 
among the sketches for the new pair, it appears 
that he contemplated* writing three at the same 
time, and that the key of the third was already 
settled in his mind — 'Sinfonia in D moU — 3te 
Sinf.' However, this was postponed, and the 
other two occupied him the greater part of the 
year. The autograph score of the first of the 
two, that in A (No. 7), is dated May 13: so 
that it may be assumed that it was finished be- 
fore he left Vienna. The second— in F, No. 8 — 
was not completed till October. His journey 
this year was of unusual extent. His health was 
bad, and Malfittti, lus physician,* ordered him to 
try the baths of Bohemia — possibly after Baden 
or some other of his usual resorts had failed to 
recruit him, as we find him in Vienna on July 4, 
an unusually late date. Before his departure 
there was a &rewell meal, at which Count 
Brunswick, Stephen Breuning, Maelzel, and 
others were present.'' Maelzel's metronome was 
approaching perfection, and Beethoven said good- 
bye to the inventor in a droll canon, which was 
sung at the table — he himself singing soprano * 
— and afterwards worked up into the lovely 
Allegretto of the 8th Svmphony. He went 
by Prague to Toplitz, and C^lsbad — where he 
notes the postilion's horn* among the sketches 
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fi>r the 8ih Symphony — FranzoBBbrmm, and th^i 
Toplitz again ;* and lastly to his brother Johann'a 
at Linz, where he remained through October 
and into November, as the inacriptioni on the 
autographs of the 8th Symphony and of 
three Trombone pieces written for All Souls 
day demonstrate. The Trombone pieces be- 
came his own requiem. At Toplitz he met 
Goethe, and the strange scene occurred in which 
he so unnecessarily showed his contempt for his 
friend the Archduke Rudolph and the other 
members of the Imperial family.^ At Toplitz 
he met Amalie Sebald, and a series of letters' 
to her shows that the Symphony did not pre- 
vent him firom making love with much ardour. 
While in Carlsbad he* gave a concert for the 
benefit of the sufferers in a fire at Baden.' The 
£ftct of his extemporising at the concert, and 
hearing the postilion's call, as well as an entry 
among the sketches for the 8th Sjrmphony, to the 
effect that * cotton in his ears when playing took 
off the unpleasant 'noise* — perhaps imply that 
his dea'hess at this time was still only partial. 

One of his first works after returning to 
Vienna was the fine Sonata for Piano and Violin, 
published as op. 96. It was completed by the 
close of the year, and was first played by the 
Archduke and Rode — whose style Beethoven 
kept in view in the violin^ part — at the house of 
Prince Lobkowitz, on Dec. 29th. A comparative 
trifle is the 'Lied an die Greliebte,** written 
during this winter in the album of R^g:ina Lang. 
The only work published in 181 a is the Mass 
in G, dedicated — possibly as an acknowledgment 
of his share in the guarantee — ^to Prince Kinsky, 
and issued in Nov. as op. 86 by Breitkopf & Har- 
teL The state of his finances about this time 
compelled him to bomow 2300 florins from the 
Brentanos of Frankfort, old friends who had 
known and loved him from the first. A trace 
of the transaction is perhaps discernible in the 
Trio in Bb in one movement,* written on June a, 
1 81 a, ' for his little friend Mazimiliana Brentano, 
to encourage her in playing/ The effect of the 
Bohemian baths soon passed away, the old ail- 
ments and depression returned, the disputes and 
worries with the servants increased, and his 
spirits became worse than they had been since 
the year 1803. 

The only composition which can be attriboted 
to the spring of 1813 is a Triumphal March, 
written for Kuffner's Tragedy** of 'Tarpeia,' 
which was produced— with the March advertised 
as 'newly composed* — on March a6. On April 
ao the two new Symphonies appear to have 
been played through for the first time at the 
Archduke*s.^ On the advice of his medical men 
he went at the end of May to Baden, where ^ he 
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I was received with open arms by the Archduke. 
I Hither he was foUowed by his friend Madame 
Streicher, who remained at Baden for the summer, 
I and took charge of his lodgings and dothee, which 
appear to have been in a deplorable state. On his 
return to town he re-occupied his old rooms in the 
house of Pasqualati, on the Molk Bastion. The 
Streichers continued their friendly services ; after 
some time procured him two good servants, and 
otherwise looked after his interests. These ser- 
vants remained with him for a year or two, and 
this was probably the most comfortable time of 
the last half of Beethoven's life.^ 

As early as April we find him endeavouring to 
arrange a concert for the production of his two 
Symphonies ; but without success.^ The oj^xht- 
tunity arrived in another way. The news of the 
great defeat of the French at Vittoria (fought 
June ai) reached Vienna on Jidy 13, following 
on that of the disaster of Moscow and the battles 
of Lutzen and Bautzen (May a and 21), and cul- 
minating in Leipsic Oct. 19. It is easy to under- 
stand how great the sensation was throughout the 
whole of Germany, and how keenly !&ethoven 
must have felt such evaits,'* though we may 
wonder that he expressed his emotion in the 
form of the Orchestral programme-music, entitled 
' Wellington's Victory, or the Battle of Vittoria,' 
a work conceived oai almost as vulgar a plan as 
the 'Battle of Prague,' and containing few traces 
of his genius. This however is accounted for by 
the fiftct that the piece was suggested by Maelzel^ 
the mechanician, a man of undoubted ability, who 
knew the public taste far better than Beethoven 
did. An occasion for its performanoe soon sug- 
gested itself in a concert for the beoefit of tl^ 
soldiers wounded at Hanau (Oct. 50), where the 
Austrians endeavoured to cut off the retreat of 
the French after Leipeia The concert took place 
on Dec. 8, in the large Hall of the University, and 
was organised by MaelzeL The programme, like 
the Battle Symphony itself, speaks of a man who 
knew his audience. It was of reasonable length 
and contained the 7th Symphony — in MS. and 
produced for the first time — two Marches per- 
fonned by Maelzd*s m<w}iiL»^i<>f^l trumpet, and the 
Battle Symphony. The orchestra was filled by 
the best professors of the day— Salieri, Spohr, 
Mayseder," Hummel, Rombeig, Moscheles, etc 
Beethoven himself conducted, and we have Spohr's 
testimony that the performance of tiie Symphony 
was really a good one. The success of both con- 
certs was i m men se, and Beethoven addressed a 
letter of thanks to the performers, which may be 
read at length in Schindler and elsewhere. 

It was probably about this time that Bee- 
thoven forwarded a copy of the Battle Sym- 
phony to the Prince Regent. The letter which 
accompanied it has not been preserved, but it 
was never acknowledged by the Prince, and 
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Beethoven felt the neglect keenly. The work was 
produoed at Dmry Lduie a year afterwards— Feb. 
lo, 1815, and had a great nm, but this was 
through the exertions of Sir George Smarts who 
hiifw^f procured the copy from Vienna. 

Early in January 1814 a third concert was 
given in the great Redootensaal with the same 
prognunme and neariy the same perfonnen as 
before, except that some numbers from the * Ruins 
of Athens ' were substituted tor Maelxel's march ; 
and on the a/th Feb. a fourth, with similar pro- 
gramme and with the important addition of the 
Symphony in F — placed last but one in the list. 
The huge programme speaks of fieethoven himself 
as clearly as the two fint did of the more practical 
MaekeL The 7th Symphony was throughout a 
soocees, its Allegretto being repeated three times 
out of the four. But the 8th Symphony did not 
please, a fi^ct which greatly discomposed Beetho- 
ven. On April 1 1 Beethoven played the Bb Trio 
»t Schuppanzigh's benefit concert, and in the 
evening a Chorus of his to the words ' Grsnnania, 
Germania,* was sung as the finale to an operetta 
of Treitschke*s, d propot to the £sll of Paris 
(March 31). Moecheles was present at the con- 
cert, and gives^ an interesting account of the style 
of Beethoven's pUying. Spohr heard' the same 
trio, but under less favourable drcumstanoes. 
A month later Beethoven again pUyed the Bb 
trio— his last public appearance in chamber 
musio. The spring of 1814 was remarkable for 
the revival of 'Fidelio.' Tk«itschke had been 
employed to revise the libretto, and in March 
we find Beethoven writing to him — * I have read 
your revision of the opera with great satisfaction. 
It has decided me once more to rebuild the 
dfeolate ruins of an ancient fortress.* This de- 
cision involved the entire re-writing and re-ar- 
rangement of ooDsiderable portions ; others were 
slightly altered, and some pieces were reintro- 
dnoed from the first score of all. The first per- 
formance took place at the Kamthnerthor The- 
atre on May 23. On the 36th the new Overture 
in £ was first played, and other alterations were 
subsequently introduced. On July 18 the opera 
was played for Beethoven's benefit. A Piano- 
forte score, made by Moecheles under Beethoven's 
own direction,* carefullv revised by him, and 
dedicated to the Archduke, was published by 
Artaria in August One friendly fooe must have 
been missed on all these occasions — that of the 
Prince Lichnowsky, who died on April 1 5. 

During the winter of 181 4-1 5 an unfortunate 
misunderstanding arose between Beethoven and 
Madael. The Battle Symphony was originally 
written at the latter's suggestion for a mechanical 
mstrument of his called ^ Panharmonicon, and 
was afterwards orchestrated by its author for the 
concert, with the view to a projected tour of 
Madael in England.* Beethoven was at the 
time greatly in want of funds, and Maelzel ad- 
vanced him £35, which he professed to regard as 
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a mere loan, while the other alleged it was for the 
purchase of the work. Maelz^ had also engaged 
to make ear-trumpets for Beethoven, which were 
delayed, and in the end proved foilures. The mis- 
understanding was aggravated by various state- 
ments of Maelzel, and by the interference of out- 
siders, and finally by Maelzel's departure through 
Grermany to England, with an imperfect copy of the 
Battle Symphony clandestinely obtained. Such 
a complication was quite sufSoient to worry and 
harass a sensitive, obstinate, and unbusineeslike 
man like Beethoven. He entered an action against 
Maelsel, and his deposition on the subject, and 
the letter* which he afterwards addressed to the 
artists of England, show how serious was his view 
of the harm done him, and the motives of the doer. 
Maelael's case, on the other hand, is stated with 
evident animvM by Beethoven's adherents,* and it 
should not be overlooked that he and Beethoven 
i4)pear to have continued friends after the imme- 
diate quarrel blew over. If to the opera and the 
Maelzel scandal we add the Kinsky lawsuit now 
in progress, and whidi Beethoven watched in- 
tently and wrote much about, we shall hardly 
wonder that he was not able to get out of town 
till long past his usual time. When at length he 
writes from Baden it is to announce the comple- 
tion of the Sonata in £ minor, which he dedicates 
to Count Moritz Lichnowsky. The letter^ gives 
a charming statement of his ideas of the reUtion 
of a musician to his patron. 

The triumphant success of the Symphony in A, 
and of the Battle-piece, and the equally successful 
revival of Fidelio, render 18 14 the culminating 
period of Beethoven's life. His activity during tha 
autumn and winter was very great ; nobadh&alth 
or worries or anything else external could hinder 
the astonishing flow of his inward energy. The 
Sonata is dated ' Vieima, i6th August,' and was 
therefore probably completed — as far as any musio 
of his was ever completed till it was actually 
printed^before he left town. On Aug. 23 hi 
commemorated the death of the wife of his kind 
firiend Pasqualati in an 'Elegischer Gesang* 
(op. 1 18). On Oct. 4 he completed the Overture 
in G ('Namensfeier,' op. 115), a work on which 
he had been emidoyed more or less for two 
years, and which has a double interest from the 
foot that its themes seem to have been originally 
intended' to form part of that composition of 
Schiller's ' Hymn .to Joy* which he first contem- 
plated when a boy at Bonn, and which keefM 
coming to the suirihoe in different forms, until 
finally embodied in the 9th Symphony in 1823. 
Barlier in the year he had made some pogress 
with a sixth Piano Concerto — in D— of which 
not only are extensive sketches in existence, but 
sixty pages in complete score. It was composed 
at the same time with the Cello Sonatas (op. 
102) ; and finally gave way to them.* But there 
was a less congemal work to do — Vienna had 
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been selected as the scene of the Congress, and 
Beethoven was bound to seize the opportimity 
not only of performing his latest Symphonies, but 
of composing some new mtisic appropriate to so 
great an occasion.^ He selected in September' a 
Cantata by Weissenbach, entitled 'Die glorreiche 
Augenblick*~an unhappy choice, as it turned 
out — composed it more qnldily than' was his 
wont, and mcluded it with the Symphony in A, and 
the Battle of Vittoria, in a concert for his benefit 
on Nov. 39. The manner in which this concert was 
carried out gives a striking idea of the extraor- 
dinary position that Beethoven held in Vienna. 
The two Halls of the Bedouten-Saal were placed 
at his disposal for two evenings by the govern- 
ment, and he himself sent personal invitations 
in his own name to the various sovereigns and 
other notabilitieB collected in Vienna. The room 
was crowded with an audience of 6000 persons, 
and Beethoven describes^ himself as 'quite ex- 
hausted with fatigue, worry, pleasure, and de- 
light.' At a second performance on Dec. 2 the 
hall was less crowded. One of the fetes provided 
during the Congress was a tournament in the 
Riding School on Nov. 23, and for this Beethoven 
would appear' to have composed music, though 
no trace of it has yet been found. During tibe 
continuance of the Congress he seems to have 
been much visited and noticed, and many droll 
scenes doubtless occurred between him and his 
exalted worshippers. The Archduke and Prince 
Basoumoflfsky, as Russian Ambassador, were 
conspicuous among the givers of fites, and it 
was at the house of the latter that Beethoven 
was presented to the Empress of Russia. 

In addition to the profit of the concerts Schind- 
ler implies that Beethoven received presents 
firom the various foreign sovereigns in Vienna. 
The pecuniary result of the winter was therefore 
good. He was able for the first time to lay by 
money, which he invested in shares in the Bank 
of Austria.* 

The news of Bonaparte's escape from Elba 
broke up the Congress, and threw Europe again 
into a state of perturbation. In Vienna the re- 
action after the recent extra gaiety must have 
been great. Beethoven was himself occupied 
during the year by the Kinsky lawsuit; his 
letters upon the subject to his advocate Kanka 
are many and long, and it is plain from such ex- 
pressions as the following that it seriously in* 
terrupted his music. 'I am again very tired, 
having been forced to discuss many things with 
P — . Such things exhaust me more than the 
greatest efiforts in composition. It is a new field, 
the soil of which I ought not to be required to till, 
and which has cost me many tears and much sor- 
row.' .... 'Do not forget me, poor tormented 
creature that I am.'^ 

Under the circumstances it is not surprising 
that he composed little during 181 5. The two 
Sonatas for Piano and Cello (op. 103), dated 

1 SchlDdler. 1. 19ft. 

S The glorious Moment. Bee Nottebohm. CaUOovw, op. 196. 

• Nottebohm. N. B. No. XU. « Letter to Archduke. Kbohel, p. 81. 

• Hh note to the Archduke, Koebel. p.2Bi. • Schindler, L au3. 
T To liAite, Feb. M. 1£1& 
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'July* and 'August* ; the Chorus '£s ist voU« 
bracht,' as finale to a piece of Treitschke's, pro- 
duced to celebrate the entry into Paris (July 15) ; 
the ' Meeresstille imd gliickliche Fahrt,' and a 
couple of Songs, * Sehnsucht' and ' Das Geheim- 
niss* ' — are all the original works that can with 
certainty be traced to this year. But the beauti- 
ful and passionate Sonata in A (op. loi), which 
was inspired by and dedicated to his dear friend 
Madame Ertniann — ' liebe werthe Dorothea Ce- 
cilia' — was probably composed at the end of this 
year, since it was played in public on Feb. 18, 
1 8 16, though not published for a year after. The 
national airs whioi he had in hand since 1810 for 
Thomson of Edinburgh were valuable at such a 
time, since he could torn to these when his 
thoughts were too much disturbed for original 
composition — a parcel of Scotch S<mgB is dated 
May 1815. 

ThQ publications of 1815 are still fewer than 
the compositions. The Pdonaise in C (op. 89) — 
dedicated to the Empress of Russia,* who had 
greatly distinguished Beethoven at one of Prince 
Rasoumoffsky's receptions— appeared in March ; 
the Sonata op. 90, and a Song, ' Kriegers Ab- 
schied,' in June. These are aU. On June i he 
wrote to Salomon, then resident in London, offer- 
ing his works from op. 93 to 97 inclusive for sale, 
with 'Fidelio,' the Vienna Cantata, and the 
Battle Symphony. And this is followed in No- 
vember by letters to Birchall, sending various 
pieces. Salomon died on Nov. 35. 

The second quarrel with Stephen Breuning 
must have occurred in 1815^^ Some one had 
urged him to warn Beethoven against pecuniary 
relations with his brother Caspar, whose character 
in money matters was not satis&ctory. Breuning 
conveyed the hint to Beethoven, and he, with 
characteristic earnestness aud simplicity, and 
with that strange fondness for his unworthy 
brothers which amounted almost to a passion, 
at once divulged to his brother not only the 
warning but the name of his informant. A 
serious quarrel naturally ensued between Breuning 
and Caspar, which soon spread to Beethoven 
himself, and the result was that he and Breuning 
were again separated — this time for several years. 
The letter in which Beethoven at last asks 
pardon of his old friend can hardly be omitted 
from this sketch. Though undated it was written 
in 1836.^ It contained his miniature painted by 
Homemann in 1803, and ran as follows (the orig- 
inal has Du and d^n throughout) : — 

' Beneath this portrait, dear Stephen, may all 
that has for so long gone on between us be for 
ever hidden. I know how I have torn your heart. 
For this the emotion that you must certainly have 
noticed in me has been sufficient punishment. My 
feeling towards you was not malice. No — I 
should no longer be worthy of your friendship ; 
it was passionate love for you and myself; but I 
doubted you dreadfully, for people came between 

• B.*H.S89ind3tfw 

• The FUnoforte amogeiiient of the Snivbony In A Is alio dedl- 
eftted to her. 

w Schindler a 228) lars l«t7: but It b obrloos tbftt It happened 
before OMpar't death (Brettolog. 48). u Bohlndkr, L 228 ; U. IW. 
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T18 who were unworthy of us boih. My portrait 
has long been intended for you. I need not tell 
you that I never meant it for any one else. Who 
could I give it to with my warmest love so well 
as to you, true, good, noble Stephen f Forgive 
me for distressing you ; I have suffered myself 
as much as you have. It was only when 1 had 
you no longer with me that I first really felt 
how dear you are and always will be to my 
heart. Come to my arms once more as you used 
to do.' 

October was passed in Baden, chiefly in bed. 

On Nov. 15 of this year Caspar Carl Beethoven 
died — a truly unfortunate event for Ludwig. 
Caspar had for long received pecuniary assistance 
firom his brother, and at his death he charged him 
with the maintenance of his son Carl, a lad be- 
tween 8 and 9. This boy, whose charge Beethoven 
undertook with all the simplicity and fervour of his 
nature, though no doubt often with much want of 
judgment, was quite imworthy of his great imcle. 
The charge altered Beethoven's nature, weaned 
him from his music, embroiled him ^dth his 
friends, embittered his existence with the worry 
of continued contentions and reiterated disap- 
pointments, and at last, directly or indirectly, 
brought the life of the great composer to an end 
long before its natural term. 

On Christmas Day, at a concert in the Bedouten 
Saal for the benefit of the Burger Hospital, Bee- 
thoven produced his new Overture and Meeres- 
stille, and performed the * Mount of Olives.* As 
an acknowledgment for many similar services 
the municipal council had recently conferred upon 
him the freedom of the city — Ekrenhurgerthum, 
It was the first public title that the great roturier 
had received. He was not even a Capellmeister, 
as both ^Mozart and Haydn had been, and his 
advocate was actually forced to invent that title 
for him, to procure the necessary respect for his 
memorials in the lawsuit which occupied so many 
of his years after this date.' It is a curious 
evidence of the singi^ar position he held among 
musicians. He was afterwards made a member 
of the Philharmonic Societies of Stockholm and 
Amsterdam, and received Orders from some of the 
Courts in exchange for his Mass, but the one 
title he valued was that of Ton-dichter — * Poet 
in music' * 

The resuscitation of his Oratorio is perhaps 
connected with a desire in Beethoven's mind to 
compose a fresh one. At any rate he was at 
this time in communication both with the Ton- 
kUnstler Societat and the OesellschaftderMusik- 
Freunde of Vienna on the subject. By the 
latter body the matter was taken up in earnest. 
Subject and poet were left to himself, and a pay- 
ment of 300 gold ducats was voted to him for 
the use of the oratorio for one year. The nego- 
tiation dragged on till 1824 and came to nothing, 
for the same ostenidble reason that his second 

1 *Washal>en8led*?'wasthe«iMiali7ofU)a'priTn«g1rt«Bettlerhi' 
vtMD the heane drew up with Mozart's bodj at the gate of the Geme- 
tary. ' SId CapeUmelster ' waa the answer. ' Schlndler. i. 262. 

s See Breaning. 101 ; and compare letter to HUe. Stretcher. Briffe. 
5o.3n> : and the uMof the word ' gedlchtet ' in tha titk of the Over- 
ture Op. 11& 
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Opera did, that no good libretto was forth* 
coming.^ 

i8i6 was a great year for publication. The 
Battle Symphony in March; the Violin Sonata 
and the Bb Trio (op. 96, 97) — both dedicated to 
the Archduke — in July; the 7th Sjrmphony — 
dedicated to Coimt Fries, with a pianoforte 
arrangement, to the Empress of Bussia; the 
String Quartet in F minor (op. 95) — to Zmeskall ; 
and the beautiful liederkreis (op. 98) to Prince 
Lobkowitz ; all three in December. These, with 
the 8th Symphony and three detached Songs, 
form a list rivalling, if not surpassing, that of 
1809. The only compositions of this year are 
the Liederkreis (April), a Military March in D, 
'for the Grand Parade* (Wachtparade), June 4, 
1816;* a couple of songs; ana a trifle in the 
style of a birthday cantata for Prince Lobkowitz.* 
This is the date of a strange temporary fancy for 
German in preference to Italian which took pos- 
session of him. Some of his earlier pieces contain 
German terms, as the Six Songs, op. 75, and the 
Sonata 81 a. They reappear in the Liederkreis 
(op. 98) and Merkenstem (op. 100) and come 
to a head in the Sonata op. 101, in which all the 
indications are given in German, and the word 
* Hammerklavier * appears for 'Pianoforte* in the 
title. The change is the subject of two letters 
to Steiner.'' He continued to use the name 
'Hammerklavier' in the sonatas op. 106, 109, 
and no; and there apparently this vernacular 
fit ceased.* 

Beethoven had a violent dislike to his brother s 
widow, whom he called the 'Queen of Night,' 
and believed, rightly or wrongly, to be a person 
of bad conduct. He therefore lost no time in 
obtaining legal authority for taking his ward 
out of her hands and placing him with Gian- 
natasio del Bio, the head of an educational in- 
stitution in Vienna ; allowing his mother to 
see him only once a month. This was done in 
February 1816, and the arrangement existed till 
towards the end of the year, when the widow 
appears to have appealed with success against the 
first decree. The cause had been before the Land- 
rechts court, on the assumption that the van 
in Beethoven's name indicated nobility. This 
the widow disputed, and on Beethoven's being 
examined on the point he confirmed her argument 
by pointing successively to his head and his heart 
saying — 'My nobility is fiere and Jure,* The 
case was then sent down to a lower court, where 
the magistrate was notoriously inefficient, and 
the result was to take the child from his uncle 
on the ground that his dea&ess unfitted him for 
the duties of a guardian. Carl's affairs were 
then put into the hands of an official, and all 
that Beethoven had to do was to pay for his 
education. Against this decree he entered an 
appeal which was finally decided in his £Ebvour, 

4 See the nrj cnrlons letter fh>m BeethoTen of Jan. S. 1824. In Pohl'a 
pamphlet, OtMLaehufi, etc, U71. 

SB. AH. 15. 'gee Thayer's CatakgiM. No. 908. 

T BrW«' Non 107. l«g. 

* The German comes oat howerer when he is deeply mored. an In 
the ' Bitte fiir Innem and aAasem Frieden.'and the ' AengsUleh ' in rhe 
'Dona' of the Mass, the 'beklemmt' in the Caratloa of the B flat 
Quartet, eto. 
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but nottiUJan. 7, iSao. Meantime his energiet 
were taken up with the contest and the various 
worries and quarrels which arose out of it, in- 
volving the writing of a large number of long and 
serious letters. How he struggled and suffered 
the following •ntry in his diaiy of the early part 
of 1818 wiU show:— *Gott, Gott, mein Hort, 
mein Fels, o mein Alles, du siehst mein luneres 
und wei^st wie wehe mir es thut Jemanden 
leiden machen mitesen bei meinem guten Werke 
fCLr meinen theuren KarL O hore stets Unaus- 
sprechlicher, hore mich — deinen unglticklichen 
nngltlcklichsten aller Sterblichen.' Between 
the dates just mentioned, of the beginning and 
ending of the Uw-suits, he completed no or- 
chestral music at alL Apart from S3rmpath7 
for a great composer in distress, and annoyance 
at the painful and undignified figure which he 
so often presented, we have indeed no reason 
to complain of a peried which produced the 
three gigantic Pianoforte Sonatas, op. 106,^ op. 
109,' and op. 1 10' — which were the net product 
of the period ; but such works produce no ade- 
quate remuneration, and it is not difficult to 
understand that during the law-suit he must 
have been in very straitened circumstances, cheap 
AS education and living were in Vienna at that 
date. His firequent letters to Ries and Birchall 
in London at this time urging his works on them 
for the English market are enough to prove the 
truth of this. One result of these negotiations 
wsjB the purchase by the Philharmonic Society, 
thiough Mr. Ntate, under minute of July 11, 
1815, of the MS. overtures to the 'Ruins of 
Athens,' * King Stephen * and op. 1 1 5, for 75 guin- 
eas. To make matters worse Prince Lobkowitz 
died on Dec. 16, 181 6, and with him — notwith- 
standing that here too Beethoven appealed to 
the law — all benefit from that quarter ceased. 
His pension was therefore from that date dimin- 
ished to about £xio. The few <x>m positions 
attributable to this period are an arrangement 
of his early C minor Trio (op. i) as a String 
Quintet (op. 104) ; two sets of national airs with 
variations for Piano and Flute (op. 105 and 107), 
a few songs — *So oder so,* 'Abendlied/ and 
the Hymn of the Monks in 'William Tell'* in 
memory of his old friend Krumpholzj who died 
May 2 — and others. None of these can have 
been remunerative ; in &ct some of them were 
certainly presented to the publishers. 

An incident of this date which gratified him 
much was the arrival of a piano from Broadwoods. 
Mr. Thomas Broadwood, the then head of the 
house, had recently made his acquaintance in 
Vienna, and the piano seems to have been the 
result of the impression produced on him by 
Beethoven. The Philharmonic Society are some- 
times credited with the gift, but no resolution 
or minute to that tffect exists in their records. 
The books of the firm, however, show that on 
Dec. 27, 1817, the grand piano No. 7363' was 

I Compowd 181F-I<). UM) pallUhed Fept. 103, 

s CompoMd li'lSSO. published Nor. ISSl. 

' Datod D«c. 2f, It^. Aud publUhed Aug. 1829. 

" U. * H. 224. 247. 2t/, 

* Tb« eompta ot \hi» tustromant wu e ocUtw, from Are Hum b«- 
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forwarded to Beethoven's address. A letter ap- 
pears to have been written to him at the same 
time by Mr. Broadwood, which was answered by 
Beethoven immediately on its receipt. His letter 
has never been printed, and is here given exactly 
in his own strange French.* 

'A Monsieur Monsieur Thomas Broadyood a 
Londres (en Angleterre). 

Mon tr^ cher Ami Broadvood 1 
jamais je n'eprouvais pas un plus grand Plaisir 
de ce que me causa votre Annonce de I'arriv^e 
de oette Piano, avec qui vous m'honorez de m'en 
fSaire present; je regarderai come un Autel, ou 
je deposerai les plus belles ofifrandes de mon 
esprit au divine ApoUon. Auasitdt come je 
recevrai votre Excellent instrument, je vous 
enverrai d'en abord les Fk-uits de I'inspiration des 
premiers moments, que j'y passerai, pour vous 
servir d'un souv^iir de moi k vous mon tr^ cher 
B., et je ne souhaits ce que, qu'ils soient dignes 
de votre instrument. 

Mon cher Monsieur et ami recev^ ma plus 
grande consideration de votre ami et tr^ humble 
serviteur Louis van Beethoven. Vienne le $»* 
du mois Fevrier 1818.* 

The instrument in course ci time reached^ its 
destination, was unpacked by Streicher, and first 
tried by Mr. Cipriani Potter, at that time studying 
in Vienna. What the result of Beethoven's own 
trial of it was is not known. At any rate no 
further communication from him reached the 
Broadwoods. 

A correspondence however took place through 
Bies with the Philharmonic Society on the sub- 
ject of his visiting England. The proposal of the 
Society was that he should come to London for 
the spring of 1818, bringing two new MS. Sym- 
phonies to be their property, and for which Uiey 
were to give the sum of 300 guineas. He de- 
manded 400, — 150 to be in advance.* However, 
other causes put an end to the plan, and on the 
5th of the following Maroh he writes to say that 
health has prevented his coming. He was soon 
to be effectually nailed to Vienna. In the 
summer of 1818 the Archduke * had been appoint- 
ed Archbishop of Olmutz. Beethoven was then 
in the middle of his great Sonata in Bb (op. 106), 
and of another work more gigantic still ; but he at 
once set to work with all his old energy on a grand 
Mass for the installation, which was fixed for 
March ao, 1820. The score was b^un in the 
autumn of 181 8, and the composition went on 
during the following year, uninterrupted by any 
other musical work, for the Bb Sonata was com- 
pleted for press by Maroh 181 9, and the only 
other pieces attributable to that year are a short 
Canon for 3 Voices {' Gluck zum neuen Jahr'), 

low Uie BMi itoTe. A sister piano. No. 79BB, of Uie same compMS and 
quality, was made about the same time for the Princess Charlotte, and 
is DOW at Claremont. The number of grand pianos (fiill and concert 
only) now " Feb. 18?P) reached by the firm is Sl.lfiC. 

• ThU iDteresting autograph U in the possession of Mr. M. M. 
HoUoway. to whom I am Indebted for ito presence here. 

1 The note from Broadwood's a«ent in Vienna which accompan'ed 
thU letter shows that aU freight and charges were paid bj the giver off 
the piano. 

" Letter to Bies July 9, 1817; and Hogarth's PhAonMmMSoeMy. p. 18k 
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and lo Yariationfl of National Airs (op. 107V 
The Sonata just referred to, the greatest work 
yet written for the piano, and not unjustly com- 
pared with the Ninth Symphony, belon^zred in a 
special sense to the Aix^hduke. The first two 
movements were presented to him for ' his Name- 
day ; the whole work when published was dedi- 
cated to him, and the sketch of a piece for solo 
and chorus * eidsts in which the subject of the first 
Allegro is set to the words ' Yivat Rodolphus.' 
In addition the Archduke is said to have been 
able to play the Sonata. Beethoven may have 
hated his * Dienstschaft,' but there is reason to 
believe that he was sincerely attached to his 
clever, sympathetic, imperial pupil. 

The summer and autumn of both 1818 and 19 
were spent at Modling. His health at this time 
was excellent, and his devotion to the Mass 
extraordinary. Never had he been known to 
be so entirely abstracted from external things, 
■o immersed in the struggle of composition.' 
Schindler' has well described a strange scene 
which occurred during the elaboration of the 
Credo — the house des^ted by the servants, and 
denuded of every comfort ; the master shut into 
bis room, singing, shouting, stamping, as if in 
actual c<mflict of life and death over the fiigue 
' Et vitam venturi' ; his sudden appearance wild, 
dishevelled, faint with toil and 24 hours fasti 
These were indeed 'drangvollen^ Umst&nden' — 
wretched conditions — but they are the conditions 
which accompany the production of great works. 
During the whole of tins time the letters * show 
that his nephew occupied much of his thoughts^ 
While at work on this sublime portion of the 
Mass* just mentioned, he was inspired to write 
the beautiful Sonata in E major (op. 109), the 
£rst of that unequalled trio which terminate that 
class of his compositions. 

It is hardly necessary to say that the Installa- 
tion went by without Beethoven's Mass, which 
indeed was not completed till the beginning of 
182 a. He announces its termination on Feb. 
27,^ and the perfect copy of the score was de- 
livered into ms patrons hands on March 19, 
exactly two years after the day for which it was 
projected. As the vast work came to an end, his 
thoughts reverted to his darling pianoforte, and 
the dates of Dec. 35, 1831, and Jan. 13, 1833, 
are affixed to the two immortal and most affect- 
ing Sonatas, which vie with each other in grandeur, 
beauty, and pathos, as they close the roll of his 
large compositions for the instrument which he 
ao dearly loved and so greatly ennobled. 

But neither Mass nor Sonatas were si^cient 
to absorb the energy of this meet energetic and 
painstaking of musicians. The climax of his 
orchestral cc»npositions had yet to be reached. 
We have seen that when engaged on his last 
pair of Symphonies in 181 3, Beethoven contem- 
plated a third, for which he had then fixed the 

s letter. Kochel. Ho. 40. * Nottabohm, N. B. VIL 

> Schindler, i. 770. 
' « His own words to Biw in dMcrlblnt the production of th» Sontta 
|nBt>. Brt4r<. No.212. 

• To Bloebincer (Bept. 14). to Artarls (Oct. 12). etc 

• End of IBU and beslnniog of IflQO. Nottebohm. Op. 109, In 
t Letter to the Archduke. JLochel. 
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key of D minor. To this he returned before 
many years were over, and it was destined in the 
end to be the 'Ninth Symphony.* The very 
characteristic theme of the Scheno actually 
occurs in the sketch-books as early as 1815," as 
the subject of a ' fugued piece,' though without 
the rhythm which now characterises it. But the 
practical beginning of the Symphony was made in 
181 7, when large portions of the first movement 
— headed 'Zur Sinfonie in D,' and showing a 
considerable approach to the work as carried out — 
together with a further development of the subject 
of the Scherso, are found in the sketch-books. 
There is also evidence* that the Finale was at that 
time intended to be orchestral, and that the idea 
of connecting the ' Hymn to Joy' with his 9th Sym> 
phony had not at that time occurred to Beethoven. 
The sketches continue in 1818,'^ more or less 
mixed up with those for the Sonata in Bb ; and, 
as if not satisfied with carrying on two such 
prodigious works together, Beethoven has left a 
note giving the scheme of a companion symphony 
which was to be choral in both the Adagio and 
Finale.^ Still, however, there is no mention 
o{ the 'Ode to Joy,* and the text proposed in 
the last case is ecclesiastical. 

We have seen how 1819, 1830, and 1821 wero 
filled up. The summer and autumn of 183a 
were spent at Baden, and were occupied with 
the Grand Overture in C (op. 134), for the open- 
ing of the Joseohstadt Theatre at Vienna, 
whence it derives its title of * Weihe des Hauses' 
— and the arrangement of a March and Chorus 
from the 'Ruins of Athens' for the same occa- 
sion, and was followed by the revival of ' Fidelio ' 
at the Kiimthnerthor" theatre in November. 
That the two symphonies were then occupying 
his mind — 'each difierent firom the other and 
from any of his former ones' — is evident from 
his conversation with Rochlitz in July 1823, 
when that earnest critic submitted to him 
Breitkopfs proposition for music to Faust." 
After uie revival of 'Fidelio' he resumed the 
Symphony, and here for the first time Schiller's 
hymn appears in this connexion. Through the 
summer of 1833 it occupied him incessantly, with 
the exception of a few extras — the 33 Variations 
(op. 120), which were taken up almost as a 
jeu cC esprit, and being published in June must 
have been completed some time previously, a 
dozen 'Bagatelles' for the Piano (op. 119, 1-6, 
and op. 136), which can be fixed to the end 
of 1833 and beginning of 1833, and a short 
cantata for the birthday of Prince Lobkowitz 
(April 13) for soprano solo and chorus, the auto- 
graph of which is dated the evening previous to 
the birthday.^ He begiem the summer at Hetzen- 
dorf, but a sudden dislike to the civilities of the 
landlord drove him to forfeit 400 florins which he 
had paid in advance, and make off to Baden. 
But wherever he was, while at work he was fully 
absorbed; insensible to sun and rain, to meals, 



• Nottebohm. If. B. zzltt. • Ibid. le Ibid. 
U Fcblndler. U. 11. A.M.Z. for 1822. 986. 
U RochUtz. rSr Fremnda der Tomkuntt, Ir. W7, R. 
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to the discomforts of Ins house and the neglect 
of the servants, rushing in and out without his 
hat, and otherwise showing how completely his 
great symphony had taken possession of him. 
Into the details of the composition we cannot 
here enter, farther than to say that the subject of 
the vocal portion, and its connexion with the 
preceding mstrumental movements were what 
gave hmi most trouble. The story may be 
read in Schindler and Xottebohm, and it is full 
of interest and instruction. At length, on Sept. 
5, writing from Baden to Ries, he announces 
that 'the copyist has finished the score of the 
Symphony,' but that it is too bulky to forward 
by post. Ries was then in London, and it is 
necessary to go back a little to mention that on 
Nov. lo, 1832, the Philharmonic Society passed 
a resolution offering Beethoven £50 for a MS. 
symphony, to be delivered in the March follow- 
ing. Tius was commimicated to Beethoven by 
Ries, and accepted by him on Dec. 20. The 
money was advanced, and the MS. copy of the 
9th Symphony in the Philharmonic library carries 
a statement in his autograph that it was ' written 
for the society.* How it came to pass not- 
withstanding this that the score was not received 
by the Philharmonic till after its performance 
in Vienna, and that when published it was 
dedicated to the King of Prussia, are facts 
difficult to reconcile with Beethoven's usual love 
of fairness and justice. 

Notwithstanding the announcement to Ries 
the process of final polishing went on for some 
months longer. Shortly before he left Baden, on 
Oct. 5, he received a 'visit from Weber and his 
pupil young Benedict, then in Vienna for the 
production of Euryanthe. The visit was in con- 
sequence, of a kind wish for the success of the 
work expressed by Beethoven to Haslinger, and 
was in every way successful. In former times' 
he had spoken very depreciatingly of Weber, but 
since the perusal of Freischutz had 'changed his 
mind. No allusion was made to Weber's youthful 
censures on the 4th and 7th Symphonies ; Bee- 
thoven was cordial and even confidential, made 
some interesting renmrks on opera books, and 
they parted mutually impressed. He returned 
to town at the end of October to a lodging in 
the Ungergasse, near the Landstrasse gate, and 
by February 1824 began to appear in the streets 
again and enjoy his favourite occupation of peering 
with his double eyeglass into the shop windows,* 
and joking with his acquaintances. 

The publications of 1823 consist of the Over- 
ture to the 'Ruins of Athens' (op. 11 4), and 
the * Meeresstille' (op. iia), both in February; 
and the Sonata (op. 1 1 1) in April. 

The revival of 'Fidelio' in the previous 
winter had inspired Beethoven with the idea of 
writing a new German opera, and after many 
propositions he accepted the *Melusina' by Grill- 
parzer, a higuly romantic piece, containing many 
effective situations, and a comic servant's part, 
which took his fancy extrumely. Giillparzer had 

1 r. jr. rem WtKr, «m Mom 9, W, IL OU'-MI. > S«yfHed. 22. 
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many conferences with him, and between the 
two the libretto was brought into practical shape. 
While thus engaged he received a commission 
from Count Briihl, intendaht at the Berlin 
Theatre, for an opera on his own terms. Bee- 
thoven forwarded him the MS. of 'Melusina' 
for his opinion, but on hearing that a ballet of 
a somewhat similar character was then being 
played at Berlin, he at once renounced all idea 
of a German opera, and broke out in abuse of 
the German singers for their inferiority to the 
Italians, who were then playing Rossini in 
Vienna. In fact this season of 1823 had brought 
the Rossini fever to its height, no operas but his 
were played. Beethoven had indeed heard the 
'Barbiere' in 1823,' and had even promised to 
write an opera for the Italian company in the 
same style, a promise which it is unnecessary 
to say was never redeemed. Like Mendelssohn 
he was in earnest in pursuit of an opera-book, 
but, like Mendelssohn, he never succeeded in 
obtaining one to his mind. What he wanted he 
told Breuning on his death-bed — something to 
interest and absorb him, but of a moral and 
elevating tendency, of the nature of ' Les Deux 
Joum^' or ' Die Vestalin,' which he thoroughly 
approved ; for dissolute stories like those of 
Mozart's operas had no attraction for him, and 
he could never be brought to set them. After 
his death a whole bundle cf libretti was found 
which he had read and rejected.* 

But opera or no, it was quite a different thing 
to find the public so taken up with Rossini that no 
one oared for either his Mass or his new Sym- 
phony.' He had written early in 1 8 2 3 to Prussia, 
France, Saxony, Russia, proposing a subscription 
for the Mass of 50 ducats from the sovereigns of 
each of those countries — but the answers were 
slow and the subscriptions did not arrive, and he 
therefore made use of the opportunity afforded 
him by Count Briihl to propose the two works to 
him for production at Berlin. The answer was 
favourable, and there appeared good prospect of 
success. But the disgrace of driving their great 
composer to the northern capital for the produc- 
tion of his last and greatest wc^ks was too much 
for the music-loving aristocracy of Vienna — and 
an earnest memorial was drawn up, dated February 
1824, signed by the lichnowskys,* Fries, Die- 
trichstein, Palfy, and 25 others of the persons 
principally concerned with music in that city, 
beseeching him to produce the Mass and Sym- 
phony, and to write a second opera, which should 
vindicate the claim of classical music, and show 
that Germany could successfully compete with 
Italy. Such an address, so strongly signed, natu- 
rally gratified him extremely. The Uieatre ' an 
der Wien* was chosen, and after an amount of 
bai^ining and delay and vacillation which is 
quite incredible — partly arising from the cupidity 
of the manager, partly from the extraordinary 
obstinacy and suspicioumees of Beethoven, fixMn 
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the regulation of the censorship, and from the 
difficulties of the music — but which was all in 
time surmounted by the tact and devotion of 
Lichnowsky, Schindler, and Schuppanzigh, the 
toncert took place in the Kamthnerthor theatre 
on May 7.^ The programme consisted of the 
Overture in C — 'Weihe des Hauses* — Uie Kyne, 
Credo, Agnus and Dona, of the Mass in 1), in 
the form of three hymns,^ and the 9th Symphony. 
The house was crowded, and the music, espe- 
cially the Symphony, excited the greatest enthu- 
siasm. It was on this occasion that the affecting 
incident occurred of the d^af composer being 
turned round by Mile. Ungher that he might xee 
the applause he and his music were evoking. 
But financially tlie concert was a failure. The 
use of the theatre, including band and chorus, 
cost 1000 florins, and the copying 800 more, but 
the prices remained as usual, so that the net 
result to Beethoven was but 420 florins, or under 
£^0. Well might he say that ' after six weeks of 
such discussion he was boiled, stewed, and roasted.* 
He was profoundly distressed at the result, would 
eat notlung, and passed the night in his clothes. 
The concert, however, was repeated on the 23rd 
at noon, the theatre guaranteeing Beethoven 500 
florins. On the second occasion all the Mass was 
suppressed but the Kyrie ; the trio * Tremate* and 
some Italian solos were introduced ; the Overture 
and Symphony remained. The result of this was 
a loss to the management, and furnishes a curious 
trait of Beethoven's character. He could not with- 
out difficulty be induced to accept the guaranteed 
sum, but he invited Schindler, Schuppanzigh, and 
Umlauf to dinner, and then accused them in the 
most furious manner of having combined to cheat 
him over the whole transaction ! This broke up 
the party ; the three faithful friends went off else- 
where, and Beethoven was left to devour the 
dinner with his nephew. The immediate effect 
of the outbreak was to put an end to a pro- 
mising negotiation which he was carrying on 
with Neate, who in a letter of Dec. 20, 1823, 
had, on the part of the Philharmonic Society, 
offered him 300 guineas and a benefit guaranteed 
at £500 for a visit to London with a Symphony 
and a Concerto. The terms had been accepted, 
and the arrangements for the journey were in a 
forward state ; and although it is probably true 
that Beethoven's attachment to his nephew was 
too strong to allow of his leaving him when it 
came to the point, yet it is equally true that 
the event just related was the ostensible cause. 
Four days after he was at his beloved Baden, 
and craving for music paper.' 

The subscriptions to the Mass had come in 
slowly, and in nine months amounted only to 350 
ducats (j6j75) for seven copies.* This was too 
slow to satiny the wishes of the composer. In- 
deed ha had for some time past been negotiating 
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in a much more mercantile style than before 
for the sale of Mass, Symphony, and Overture. 
He offered them to various publishers.* It is an 
unexfiected trait in his character, and one for 
which we may thank his devotion to his nephew, 
to whom he was now sacrificing everything, that 
he might leave him well provided for. It re- 
sulted in his dealing for the first time with 
Schott, of Mayence, who purchased the Mass and 
the Symphony for looo and 600 florins respect- 
ively on July 19, 1824. He appears at this time 
to have taken generally a more commercial view 
of his position than usual, to have been occupied 
with plans* for new collected editions of his 
works (which however came to nothing), and 
generally to have shown an anxiety to make 
money very unlike anything before observable 
in him. In such calculations he was much as- 
sisted by a young man named Carl Holtz, a 
government employ^, a good player on the violin 
and cello, a clever caricaturist, a bon vivant,^ 
and generally a lively agreeable fellow. Holtz 
obtained an extraordinary influence over Bee- 
thoven. He drew him into society, induced him 
to be godfather to his child, to appoint him his 
biographer,' and amongst other things to forsake 
his usual sobriety, and to do that which has been 
absurdly exaggerated into a devotion to drink. 
That these commercial aims— too absurd if one 
reflects on the simple unbusinesslike character of 
Beethoven — and the occasional indulj^ence to 
which we have alluded, did not impair his in- 
vention or his imagination is evident from the 
fact that at this time he composed his last Quar- 
tets, works which, though misunderstood and 
naturally unappreciated at the time, are bow by 
common consent of those who are able to judge 
placed at the head of Beethoven s compositions 
for individuality, depth of feeling, and expres- 
sion. The relations with Kussi^, which Bee- 
thoven had originally cultivated through the 
Count de Browne, and the works dedicated 
to the Emperor of Russia and the Prince Rasou- 
mof&ky, and which had been deepened by the per- 
sonal attention shown him in 1814 by the Em- 
press were now to bear their full fruit. Early in 
1824 he received a letter from Prince Galitzin, 
a Russian nobleman living at Petersburg, and 
subsequently others, requesting him to compose 
three string quartets to be dedicated to the Prmco 
and handsomely paid for. The first of these, that 
in Eb, sketched at Baden in the autumn of 1824, 
was sold to Schott * in advance for the sum of 
50 ducats, and was completed after his return to 
Vienna early in October. It was first played on 
March 6, 1825, and published in the following 
March. With the Quartet Schott received the 
Overture op. 124, the *Opferlied' (op. 121), 
and •Bundeslied* (op. 122), an air 'An Chloe' 
(op. 128), and II Bagatelles (op. 126), for which 
he paid the sum of 130 ducats. The Quartet was 
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played by Schuppanzigh, Weiss, Linke, and Holts, 
and it was a humorous idea of the Master^s to 
make each player, after so long an interval, sign 
a compact 'pledging his honour to do his beet, 
and vie with his comrades in zeaL* ' 

The second Quartet was that which now stands 
third — in A minor, op. 132. It was first played 
on Nov. 6, 1825, and was published on Sept. 27 
by Schlesinger. For this he seems to have 
obtained 80 ducats. In a letter to Peters it is 
mentioned as ' a Quartet, and a grand one too.' 

The third, in B flat (op. 130), originally ended 
with a fugue of immense length and sUU greater 
obscurity, which was afterwards published sepa- 
rately as op. 133. It was completed in 1825, 
and was played in its first form on March ai, 26. 
The new finale — so gay and full of spirit — was 
written (at Artaria*s instance) in great discomfort 
at his brother*s house at Gneixendorf on Nov. 26, 

i'ust before leaving on the journey which cost him 
lis life. It is ]^s last completed composition. 
The Quartet was published by Artaria, May 7, 
1827. The relations between Beethoven ami 
Prince Galitzin have been the subject of much 
controversy. It will be sufficient here to say that 
Beethoven is not known to have received the 
promised payment, and that the quartets were 
■old by him to the publishers already named. 

Beethoven remained at Baden till October 
1824. On his return to Vienna his nephew 
entered the University as a student in philology. 
The career of this worthy may be summed up in 
a few lines. He went in for his degree and was 
plucked, abandoned literature lor trade, stood 
for the necessary examination in the Polytechnic 
School, and was plucked again ; in despur at- 
tempted to shoot himself, and fEiiled even to do 
that. He was then, as a suicide, taken charge of 
by the police, and afier a time ordered out of Vienna 
at a aay*s notice, and at last joined the anny.' 
And through it all his old uncle dung to him 
with truly touching affection. He, most simple- 
minded of men, could not believe that any one 
should really not desire to do his best ; and so on 
the least appearance of contrition or amendment 
he forgives and embraces him, he bathes him in 
tenderness and confidence, only each time to find 
himself again deceived. The letters which this 
more than father wrote to his unworthy prodigal 
son are most affecting — ^injudicious no doubt, but 
full of tenderness and simplicity. 

The first few weeks of the winter of 1824 were 
occupied in scoring the E flat Quartet, the com- 
position of which had been the work of the sum- 
mer, but it was hardly complete before Beethoven 
was taken with a severe illness in the lower part 
of the stomach.' For this he called in Stauden- 
heim, a surgeon of eminence, who however was 
soon cashiered as too brusque, and replaced by 
Braunhofer. The malady hung about him till 
his next visit to the country ; and its disappear- 
ance is commemorated in the eamona di rin- 
f/raziamento in modo lidico offerta alia divinita 
du un guarito, which forms so noble a feature in 
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the A minor Quartet. His stay at Baden in 1825 
was of imnsnal length, lasting from May 2 till 
Oct. 15,^ by which cb^ that Quartet was com- 
pletely fini^ed. It had already been tried, strictly 
m private, as early as August at the desire of the 
publisher, Beethoven sitting close to the players, 
and perhaps profiting by ti^e rehearsal to make 
many alterations; and on Nov. 6 was played, 
still in private but to a densely crowded room,' 
by Schuppanzigh and Linke's quartet party. 

The Bb Quartet was his next work, and it was 
first performed in public by the party just men- 
tioned on March 21, 1826. llie Prerto and 
dama tedetca* were oicored, but the Cavatina 
seems to have made no impression, and the fugue, 
which then served as finale, was universally 
condemned. In the case of Uie fugue his judg- 
ment agreed with that of his critics ; it was pub- 
lished separately (op. 133) and a new fioale 
written ; but he did not often give way to the 
judgments of his contemporaries. 'Your new 
quartet did not please,* was one of the bits of 
news brought to him on his death-bed by some 
officious firiend. ' It will please them some day,' 
was the answer.^ 

Between the date last-mentioned and October 
1826 occurred the series of disasters with young 
Carl already alluded to; and the latter month 
found both uncle and nephew at Johann Bee- 
thoven's residence at Gneixendorf. It is a village 
near Erems, on the Danube, about 50 miles west 
of Vienna, and here his brother had settled on the 
property {Gut) which gave occasion to Ludwig's 
famous joke (see p. 1 72 a). The party must have 
been a curiously ill-assorted one. The some- 
what pompous money-loving OuUibmUtr\ his 
wife, a common frivolous woman of questionable 
character;' the ne'er-do-weel nephew, intensely 
selfish and ready to make game of his uncle or 
make love to his aunt ; and in the midst pf them 
all the great composer — dea^ untidy, unpresent- 
able, setting every household rule and household 
propriety at defiance, by turns entirely absorbed 
and pertinaciously boisterous, exploding in rough 
jokes and horse-laughter, or bursting into sodden 
fury at some absolute misconception ;-.~such » 
group had few elements of permanence in it. 
But nothing could stop the wonderful flow of 
Beethoven s thoughts. In fetct, music being to 
him the language of his emotions, the more agi- 
tated he was the more he composed, and his very 
dea&ess, which fortunately must have made him 
insensible to much that went on around him, 
drove him more completely into himself and com- 
pelled him to listen to the workings of his own 
heart unalloyed by anything external. To his 
deafness we no doubt mainly owe the very in- 
dividual and original style of the later Quartets. 
Thanks to Michael Kren,' who was engaged by 
Frau Johann to wait on him, we can see him, 
with our own eyes. ' At half-past 5 he was up 
and at his table, beating time with hands and 
feet, singing, humming, and writing. At half- 
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past 7 was the family breakfast, and directly 
after it he hurried out of doors, and would saun- 
ter about the fields, calling out, waving his 
hands, goin^ now very slowly, then very fast, 
and then suddenly standing still and writing in 
a kind of pocket-book. At half-past 1 2 he came 
into the house to dinner, and after dinner he 
went to his own room till 3 or so ; then again in 
the fields till about sunset, for later than that he 
might not go out. At half-past 7 was supper, 
and then he went to his room, wrote till 10, 
and so to bed.* 

During the last three years he had been com- 
posing incessantly, and yet all that he had done 
seemed to him as nothing—as a mere prelude 
to what he was yet to do. As Newton before 
his death spoke of himself as * a child picking 
up a few shells on the shore while the great 
ocean of truth lay undiscovered before him,' so 
does Beethoven in somewhat similar strain ex- 
press himself at the close of his life : — * I feel as 
if I had written scarcely more than a few notes/ * 
And again — 'I hope still to bring a few great 
works into the world, and then, like an old child, 
to end my earthly course somewhere amongst 
good people.*' His wish, however, was not 
fulfilled; he was to die in harness. Either 
before leaving Vienna or immediately after it 
he had completed the C$ minor Quartet, and 
before the end of October had finished another, 
that in F, which is dated with his own hand 
•Gneixendorf* am joOktober, 1826.* This is the 
work the finale of which embodies the strange 
dialogue between Beethoven and his cook, ' Muss 
es sein? — £s muss sein,* and shows how he 
could rise from the particular to the universal. 
A week or two later and he had written a firesh 
finale to replace the enormously long fugue 
which originally terminated the Bb Quartet, and 
dated it *Nov. 1826.* And this was his last 
work. By that time the fine weather, of which 
he speaks shortly after his arrival,^ had departed. 
The economical GiUsbesitzer had forbidden his 
infirm brother a fire in his room, the food was 
not to his taste, and he was informed that for 
both food and lodging a charge would be made ; 
so that he determined to brave the police and 
return with his nephew to Vienna on Dec. 2. 
The journey firom Gneixendorf to Krems, the post 
town, is not far,^ but the close carriage could not 
be had, and Beethoven was obliged to perform it 
in an open chaise — the weather was cold and 
damp, and the result was a violent cold in the 
stomach, which was the beginning of the end. 
He took to his bed on reaching the Schwarz- 
spanierhaus. His former physicians, Braunhofer 
and Staudenheim, refused to attend him, and he 
was in the hands of a Dr. Wawruch who had 
been casually called to him by a billiard-marker 
at the rooms frequented by young (Jarl Beethoven. 

I Letter to Sehott. Sept 17. 1894. 
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The cold had developed into an inflammation of 
the lungs, and on this dropsy supervened. Wa- 
wruch, who appears to have been a poor prac- 
titioner and a pompous pedant,* drenched his 
patient with herb aecoctions, but the malady 
would probably have ended fatally whatever 
treatment had been adopted. What the poor 
patient most required was good nursing and com- 
fort, and this he could not obtain till after the 
departure of his nephew for his regiment in the 
latter half of December. Then Schindler and 
Stephen Breuning came to his bedside, and from 
tills time to the end Gerhard Breuning, the son 
of Stephen, a boy of eleven, was his constant 
attendant. He was first tapped on Dec. i8, then 
again on Jan. 8, and a tlnrd time on Jan. a8. 
It was during one of these operations that on 
seeing the water he made the characteristic 
remark 'Better from my belly than from my 
pen.* The confidence both of Beethoven and his 
friends in Wawruch now became much shaken, 
and an application was made to Malfatti, who 
had attended him years before, but like so many 
others had parted from him in anger. It was 
long before Malfatti would answer the appeal, 
and even then he would only act in conjunction 
with Wawruch. The treatment was now changed, 
and iced punch administered in large quantities 
as a restorative. His faith in Malfatti was only 
equalled by his disgust at Wawruch. He would 
watch for the arrival of the former with eager- 
ness, and welcome him as if he were an angel— 
whereas when Wawruch appeared he would im- 
mediately stop talking, turn his face to the wall 
with the exclamation ' Ach, der Esel ! * and only 
answer his enquiries in the most grumpy man- 
ner.^ Under the change Beethoven*s spirits 
greatly improved, and if permitted he would at 
once have begun to work. This however was 
forbidden, and reading only allowed. Walter 
Scott was recommended him, and he began 'Kenil* 
worth,** but soon threw it down with the ex- 
clamation ' the man writes only for money.' He 
now made acquaintance with some of Schu- 
berts songs* for the first time, and was delighted 
with them — * Truly Schubert has the divine fire,* 
were his words. HandeFs works, in 40 volumes,** 
a present firom Stumpff, arrived at this date, 
and were an unfailing source of interest to him '* 
as he lay in bed. A lithograph of Haydn*s birth- 
place gave him the liveliest satisfaction; his 
delight at receiving it, his wrath at the mis- 
spelling of the name, and his curious care in 
paying for it, may be read in Breuning's narra- 
tive (pp. 98-100). During the four months of his 
last illness he wrote and dictated many letters — 
34 are published, some of them of considerable 
length, and others no doubt remain in MS. 

His nephew still retained his hold on his afieo- 
tions. A letter to Dr. Bach, his old advocate, of 
Jan. 3, declares the lad his sole heir, and commits 
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him to Bach*8 special care. He was continually 
tormented with anxiety as to their future main- 
tenance. Notwithstanding Prince Galitzin's 
promise, dated Nov. 10/22, 1826, no portion of 
the money due from him on the 3 Quartets had 
yet been received. The seven bank shares he 
would not allow to be touched, regarding them 
as the property of his nephew. He therefore 
wrote to nis friends^ in London, urging the 
Philharmonio Society to carry out Uieir old 
intention of giving a concert for his benefit. 
The reply to this was a letter from Moscheles,' 
dated March i, sending £100 from the Phil- 
harmonic Society on account of the proceeds of 
a concert shortly to be given. His delight at 
this response was great, and his answer, dated 
March 18 (forwarding also the metronome marks 
of the 9th Symphony), is full of warmth and 
enthusiasm. Meantime a fourth tapping had 
taken place on Feb. 37, and a great diHsharge 
was caused by his emotion at the receipt of Mos- 
eheles' letter on March 1 7. 

During his illness he had a few visitors be- 
sides Schindler and the two Breunings, who were 
his daily attendants, and Holtz, who came fre- 
quently. Breuning mentions Johann Beethoven 
and the nephew (in the eariy part of the time 
only\ Tobias and Carl Haslinger, Diabelli. Baron 
Eskelee, Bauch, Dolezalek, Clement. Strangers 
occasionally arrived, amongst whom Hummel 
with his pupil Ferdinand Hiller, then a boy 
of 15, who saw' him on March 8, are worthy 
of note. But the friends of his earlier days — 
Fries, Erdody, Ertmann, Brunswick, Gleichen- 
stein, Zmeskidl, Seyfried, the Streichers. Czemy, 
Schuppanzigh, Linke — those who had been 
honoured by his dedications, or had reaped the 
glory of producing his compositions — wore either 
dead or otherwise occupied; at any rate none 
appeared. The absence of all trace of the Arch- 
duke Rudolph at this time, or of any reference 
to him in the correspondence of the last few 
years, is very remarkable. 

Neither Beethoven himself nor any of his 
friends seem to have been aware that death was 
near. His letter to Mosoheles of March 18 is 
full of projects, and a conversation reported by 
Breuning (p. 97) shows that he contemplated a 
tenth Symphony, a Requiem, Music to Faust, 
and an instruction book for the Piano — *to 
be something quite different from that of any 
one else.' Tb Moscheles he speaks of the Sym- 
phony as lying 'in his desk fully sketched,' — 
much as Coleridge used to talk of works as com- 
plete of which the title pages only had been 
put on paper ; for nothing which can be identified 
with the description has been found. Indeed, 
the time of both projects and fulfilment was over 
— the night was come in which no man can work. 
The accumulation of water increased alarmingly, 
the wounds inflamed, lying became painful, and 
it was evident that the end was near. On the 



1 Feb. 8 to Stampff : Feb. 22 to Modidci and to Bmui ; March 8 to 
Smart ; atid Harch 14 to If oMhele*. 
3 Bee the account in Hosohelei' Lebtmt U 1SS-170L 
« UlUcr'i Jkttkovf Om). p. 13. 
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loth he wrote to Schott desiring the dedication 
of the Cf minor Quartet to be altered in ^vour 
of Baron von Stutterheim, in token of his obli- 
gation to him as colonel of his nephew's regi- 
ment. On the 1 8 th, after dictating his letter to 
Moscheles, he settled the dedication of his last 
Quartet (in F, op. 135) to Johann Wolfiiiayer,' a 
Vienna merchant for whom he had much respect. 
On the following day he spoke of writing to 
Stumpff and Smart, but was compelled to re- 
linquish the task to Schindler. PluudUc amid, 
comoedia Jinita tst^ said he to his two faithful 
friends, with a touch of his old good humour — 
the play was over, the lifelong symphony ended, 
and it was time to draw the curtain. On the 
23fd, with the help of Breuning. he added with 
his own hand a codicil to his will, appointing 
his nephew Carl his sole heir, but without power 
over the capital of the property bequeathed. 
Thus two of his latest acts were inspired by his 
nephew. Several people appear to have come in 
and out during the last few days to look once 
more at the departing composer. Amongst these 
Schubert is said to have remained a long time, 
and to have been recognised by Beethoven, though 
he failed to understand the signs made by the 
dying man. He left the room at length deeply 
moved. On the 24th Beethoven received the 
Sacraments of the Roman Church, and at about 
one in the afternoon of the same day he sank 
into apparent unconsciousness, and a distretising 
conflict with death began which lasted the rest 
of that day, the whole of the next, and until a 
quarter to six on the evening of the 2')th, the 
constant convulsive struggle and the hard rattle 
in the throat testifying at once too painfully to 
the strength of his constitution and the fact that 
he was still alive. Stephen Breuning and Schind- 
ler had gone to the Wahringer Cemetery to 
choose the spot for the grave ; ^e little Breuning 
was away at his lessons; Johann Beethoven s 
wife and Anselm Hiittenbrenner (the friend of 
Schubert) alone* were in the sick room. As the 
evening closed in, at a quarter to six, there came 
a sudden storm of hail and snow, covering the 
ground and roofe of the Schwarz-epanierplatz, 
and followed by a flash of lightning, and an 
instant clap of thunder. So great was the 
crash as to rouse even the dying man. He 
opened his eyes, clenched his fist, and shook it 
in the air above him. This lasted a few seconds 
while the hail rushed down outside, and then the 
hand fell, and the great composer was no more. 

He was 56 years old on the 16th of the 
previous December. 

The seven bank shares (for 1000 florins each) 
were discovered the next day after long search in 
a secret drawer in the writing desk, together 
with the two passionate and mysterious letters 
so often supposed — though to all appearance 
inaccurately — to be addr^sed to the Countess 
Giulietta Guicciardi. 

The post mortem examination was made on 
the evening of the 27th by Dr. Wagner in the 
presence of Wawruoh. During the 28th the 

* bchlndler. U. 142. « Eee the Witntr AUndpott, 2A Oct. 1«8. 
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body lay in one of the rooms, and a sketch * of 
the face was made by Danhauser. 

The funeral took place on the 29th at 3 pjn., 
and was attended by an immense mass of people, 
including all the musicians of the city. From 
the house to the Church of tba Minorites, in the 
Alsergasse on the glacis, a procession was formed, 
in which Breuning, Johann van Beethoven, and 
Mosel, were chief mourners ; the coffin was borne 
by eight members of the Opera, with Eybler, 
Hummel, Seyfiried, Kreutzer, Weigl, Gyrowetz, 
Gansbacher, and Wiirfel, and 32 torch bearers 
— including Czemy, Lablache, and Schubert — 
roimd it. A choir of 16 men singers and 4 trom- 
bones alternately sang and played two Equali 
of Beethoven's, originally written for trombones 
for All Souls Day during his stay in Linz, and 
arranged to the words of the 'Miserere' and 
'Amplius* by Seyfried. The crowd was 'enor- 
mous, soldiers had to be called in to force the 
way, and it took an hour and a half to pass the 
short distance from the house to the church. 
From the church the body was taken in a hearse 
drawn by four horses, and without music, to the 
Wahringer oemetery„ followed by a long string 
of carriages and many people. 

At the gate of the cemetery an address by 
Grillparzer was recited by Anschiitz — who being 
an actor was not permitted to speak on con- 
secrated ground — and two poems by Castelli and 
Schlechta were read and distributed. Before 
the earth was filled in three laurel wreaths were 
placed on the coffin by Hummel. The graA e is 
against the south wall of the cemetery, near 
the middle. Schubert is three plac^ oif, and 
Clement and Seyfried lie nearly opposite. 

On April 3, the furniture and clothes, with 
the pianos by Graf and Broadwood, were sold by 
auction ' at the lodgings. The same day a solemn 
mass was performed in the Hofpfarrkirche of the 
Augustines; Mozart's Requiem was sung, La- 
blache not only taking the bass part but paying 
Barbaja a sum of 200 gulden for the cost of the 
singers. Two da^s later Cherubini's Bequiem 
was sung at the Karlskirche. 

In November* the sale of his musical effects 
took place by auction. Thayer has reprinted the 
catalogue in his VerzeichnUs, p. 173. There 
were 50 lots of sketch and note-books ; 19 auto- 
graphs of unpublished and 73 autographs of 
published pieces; % MS. copies of published 
pieces ; 40 copies of unpublished works ; 10 sets 
of MS. parts ; 1 7 MS. copies of music by various 
authors— including Cherubini's 'Faniska' and 
Mozart's ' Zauberflote' ; 26 lots of printed music ; 
6 of works on music; i autograph sjTiiphony 
of Haydn's ; a pianoforte ; a medal ; and two 
violins. The produce of the sale was 1 193 florins, 
curiously little* when compared with the prices 
which such treasures would fetch now. This 
Biun, added to the value of the bank shares and 
the Philharmonic £100, n^de in all, accord- 

* BreuQlf«. lis. Afterwuds llthofraphed. but now rare owing to the 
■tone having broken. > 20,U)U. uiji Breuning. > Breuning, 1S3. 

* Ibid. 12&. Tlie catalogue and Taluatlon are dated Angun 16. 

' Autographs of Srmphonies fetched S lloriitt each ; Orartarci 
2i: 6onataa2: the Man Id D 7; andiooa. 
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ing to Schindler,' a total of 10,232 florins (in 
silver), or a little over £1000. 

In course of time the grave fell into neglect, 
and in 1863 the Gescllschaft der Musik-freunde 
undertook to exhume and re-bury* the remains 
of both Beethoven and Schubert. This was 
done on Oct. 13, and Beethoven's monument now 
consists of a large flat stone covering the grave, 
surrounded by an iron railing, and headed by an 
obelisk in stone bearing a lyre, the usual emblems 
of eternity, and the simple name Beethoven. 



Beethoven's music has been divided by Heir 
von Lenz^ into three styles, and the division has 
evidently some justice in it, or it would not have 
been so widely accepted as it is even by those 
who differ about its details. That the division 
is not chronological is evident from the fact that 
M. Lenz includes the 2nd Symphony (op. 36), 
written in 1802, in the first period, while he 
places the Sonatas op. 26 and 27, which were 
completed a year earlier, and the 3 Sonatas 
op. 31, which were written in company with the 
2nd Symphony, in the second period. As far 
as the Sonatas are concerned he ends the first 
period with op. 22. 

But we may go fiirther than that. The first 
movement of the Solo Sonata in Eb (op. 7^ and 
the Finale of the Quartet in F, op 18, No. i, 
contain examples of the episodes which form 
one of Beethoven*s main characteristics, such as 
even the first movement of the Eroica can hardly 
surpass for independence and originality. The 
Scherzo of SjnoQphony No. i and the Scherzo and 
Finale of Symphony No. 2 contain passages 
which would be found original and characteristic 
if met with in the compositions of many years 
later. Some will find it hard to place the 
Quartet in F minor, which Mendelssohn thought 
the most Beetfiovenish of all Beethoven*s works, 
in anything but the third style ; while the 
overture in C, op. 124, written in 1822, might 
be classed with the works of an earlier period. 
And yet on the whole the division is just, as 
an expression of the fact that Beethoven was 
always in progress ; and that, to an extent 
greater than any other musician, his style 
matured and altered as he grew in life. He 
began, as it was natural and inevitable he 
should, with the best style of his day — the style 
of Mozart and Haydn ; with meloilies and 
passages that might be almost mistaken for 
theirs, with compositions apparently moulded in 
intention ' on them. And yet even during this 
Mozartian epoch we meet with works or single 
movements which are not Mozart, which Mozart 
perhaps could not have written, and which very 
fully reveal the future Beethoven. Such are the 
first two movements of the Sonata in A (op. 2), 
the Sonatas in Eb (op 7) and D ^op. 10, No. 3) 
and Bb (op. 22), the .Scherzos of the ist and 2nd 

• Bioffraphie. II. 147. 

• Eee the Aelmtmtut(ff$ Darttammg der Amtgnlnmg rnnd Wirier- 
MtHttmg dtr irditekem U*de von BMthovm mnd Sehnbert, Vienna, lt«3. 

7 Beethoren et les trols Style*. Peler»bourg. 1«S2. 

• 6onat(^ op. 10, Ko. 1 ; melody in worldng out of 1st Baoremcnt of 
Septet : Adagio of op. SI. No. 1 ; Quintet, op. 16. 
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Sjrmphonlefl already mentioned, and the Coda of 
the Finale to the 2nd Symphony. From this 
youthful period he passes by the 3 Sonatas 
op. 31 — ifvhich we have seen him speaking of 
as a change in his style — by the Kreutzer 
Sonata (March, 1803), by the Pianoforte Con- 
certo in C minor,* and by the Eroica (1804), 
to his mature period, a time of extraordinary 
greatness, full of individuality, character, and 
humour, but still more full of power and mastery 
and pregnant strong sense. 

This splendid and truly astonishing period 
contains the opera of Leonora - Fidelio, with 
its 4 overtures ; the Mass in C ; six Symphonies, 
from the Eroica to the No. 8 inclusive; the 
overture to Coriolan ; the Egmont music ; the 
Pianoforte Concertos in G and E flat ; the Violin 
Concerto; the Rassoumoffsky Quartets, and 
those in Eb and F minor ; the 3 later P. F. Trios ; 
the Liederkreis; and last not least, a dozen 
Sonatas for Piano solo, of which the chiefs are 
the D minor and the ' Appassionata/ though the 
others are closely akin and hardly inferior. 

From this period of extraordinary force and 
mastery — though abounding also in beauty and 
sentiment — he passes by a second transition to 
his third and final style. This transition is 
perhaps more obvious than the former. The 
difference between the 9th Symphony and its 
predecessors — not only in dimensions and in the 
use of the chorus, but in elevation and sentiment, 
and in the total impression produced — is un- 
mistakable. The five Pianoforte Sonatas, op. 
1 01 to III, are perfectly distinct from any of 
the earlier ones, not only in individuality — for 
all Beethoven^s works are distinct — but in a 
certain wistful yearning, a sort of sense of the 
invisible and vision of the infinite, mingled 
with their power. The last Quartets, op. 127 
to op. 135, have the same characteristics as the 
Sonatas ; but they are also longer, full of changes 
of time, less observant than before of the tra- 
ditional forms of expression, less careful to make 
obvious the links of connection, and still more full 
of intense personality and of a wild unimprisoned 
spirit. Ail the sentiment and eamefflness of 
Schumann, all the grace and individuality of 
Schubert, are there ; with an intensity, breadth, 
and completeness, which those nuuters might 
perhaps have attained if they had bestowed the 
time and pains on their work which Beethoven 
did. In this period he passes from being the 
greatest musician to be a great teacher, and in 
a manner which no one ever did before and 
possibly no one will ever do again, conveys 
lessons which by their intense suggestiveness 
have almost the force of moral teaching. The 
cause of this is not far to seek. As we have 
seen in the preceding portion of this sketch the 
year 181 4 was the culminating period of Bee- 
thoven's prosperity. He had produced his latest 
and then greatest works under such favourable 
circumstances as no musician had before enjoyed. 
He had been fdted and caressed by emperors and 

> In the Ftn«](> of thb work yn almost turpiiae tb* obaoge of ftylt in 
tha act of being made. 
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empresses, and others of the greatest of this 
world's great; he had for the first time in his 
life been able to put by money, and feel at all 
independent of daily labour. Immediately on 
this came an equally great and sudden reverse— 
and that not a material reverse so much as a 
blow to his spirit, and a series of misfortunes 
to mind and heart such as left all his former 
sufferings far behind. His brother's death ; the 
charge of the nephew; the collision with the 
widow and with lus other relatives and friends ; 
the law-suits ; the attempts to form a home of his 
own, and the domestic worries and wretchedness 
consequent thereon ; the last stages of his deaf* 
ness ; the appearance of chronic bad health ; the 
actual want of money — all these things, which 
lasted for many years, formed a Valley of the 
Shadow cf Death, such as few men have been 
called to traverse, and which must inevitably 
have exercised a great influence on a nature so 
sensitive and in some respects so morbid. That 
this fiery trial did not injure his power of pro- 
duction is evident from the list of the great 
works which form the third period — firom op. loi 
inclusive. That it altered the tone and colour 
of his utterance is equally evident from the works 
themselves. 'He passes,* as Mr. Dannreuther 
has finely 'said, ' beyond the horizon of a mere 
singer and poet, and touches upon the domain 
of the seer and the prophet; where, in unison with 
all genuine mystics and ethical teachers, he 
delivers amessage of religious love and resignation, 
identification with the sufferings of all living 
creatures, deprecation of self, negation of per* 
Bonality, release from the world.* 

Beyond the individual and peculiar character 
which distinguishes his works and makes them 
Beethoveniph, as Haydn's are Haydnish and 
Mozart's Mozartish, though in a greater degree 
because of the stronger character of the man— 
there are definite peculiarities in Beethoven's 
way of working which should be specified as 
far as possible. That he was no wild radical, 
altering for the mere pleasure of alteration, or in 
the mere search for originality, is evident from 
the length of time during which he abstained 
from publishing or even composing works of 
pretension, and from the likeness which his 
early works possess to those of his predecessors. 
He began naturally with the forms which were 
in use in his days, and his alteration of thom 
grew very gradually with the necessities of his 
expression. The form of the sonata is 'the 
transparent veil through which Beethoven seems 
to have looked at all 'music' And the good 
points of that form he retained to the last — the 
* triune* symmetry of exposition, illustration, and 
repetition,' which that admirable method allowed 
and enforced — but he permitted himself a much 
greater liberty than his predecessors had done 
in the relationship of the keys of the different 
movements and parts of movements, and in the 
proportion of the clauses and sections with 
which he built them up. In other words, he 
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> swayed by the thought which he had 
to express, and the directions which that thought 



'was less bound by the forms and musical rules, 

»sway( 

s, and 
took in his mind. 

1 . The range of keys within which the com- 
posers of sonatas and miphonies before Bee- 
thoven confined themselves was very narrow. 
Taking the first movement as an example of the 
practice, the first theme was of course given out 
in the tonic, and this, if major, was almost 
invariably answered in due course by a second 
theme in the 'dominant* or fifth above; for 
instance, if the sonata was in C the second 
subject would be in 6, if in D it would be in 
A. If the movement were in minor, the answer 
was in the relative major — C minor would be 
answered by Eb, A minor by C||, and so on. 
This is the case 19 times out of 30 in the 
sonatas and symphonies of Haydn and Mozart. 
A similar restriction governed the key of the 
second movement. It was usually in the ' sub- 
dominant' or fifth below— in F if the key of 
the piece were C, in Bb if the key were F, and 
so on. If the piece were in a minor key the 
second movement was in the third below. A 
little more latitude was allowed here than in the 
former case ; the subdominant now and then be- 
came the dominant, or, very rarely, the 'mediant* 
or third above ; and the relative major was ocoa- 
sionally exchanged for the tonic major. 

Beethoven, as already remarked, adopted very 
different relations in respect of the change of 
key firom one movement to another. Out of 81 
works in sonata form he makes the transition to 
the dominant only 3 times ; to the subdominant 
19 times ; to the mediant or 3rd above 4 times ; 
and to the submediant or 3rd below 30 times. 
From tonic major to tonic minor he changes 1 2, 
and from minor to major 8 times. His &vourite 
change was evidently to the submediant or third 
below — that is to say, to a key less closely related 
to the tonic and more remote than the usual key. 
He makes it in his first work (Op. I, No. 2). In 
his Bb trio (op. 97) he has it twice, and in his 
Variations on an original theme (op. 34), each 
of the first 5 variations is a third below the 
preceding. 

In the relation of his fbst and second subjects 
he is more orthodox. Out of 26 of the Piano- 
forte Sonatas the usual change to the dominant 
occurs 17 times, to the medLuit 3, and to the 
submediant 3. 

2. Another of his innovations had respect to 
the connection of the different subjects or clauses. 
His predecessors were in the habit rather of 
separating their clauses than of connecting them ; 
and this they did by conventional passages of 
entirely different character firom the melodious 
themes themselves, stuffed in between the themes 
like so much hay or paper for mere packing. 
Any symphony of Mozart or Haydn will give 
examples of this, which Wagner ^compares to 
the 'rattling of the dishes at a royal feast.' 
Mozart also has a way of drawing up and pre- 

1 JlMio4^(k<l'Mfiii%truilatadb7Daniu«ath«r.Uri3; p.4i. 



senting arms before the appearance of the second 
subject, which tends to cut the movement up 
into very definite portions. Of these tiresome 
and provoking intermediate periods Beethoven 
got rid by the use of phrases which are either 
parts of the main theme or closely related to it ; 
and he thus gives his movements a unity and 
consistency as if it were an organic growth, and 
not a piece of work cunningly put together by 
art or man's device. How he effects this, and 
the very tentative and gradual way in which he 
does it, may be seen in Symphonies i and 2 and 
the Eroica, in which last all trace of the old 
plan has almost entirely disappeared. 

3. The first movement of die Eroica supplies 
instances of other innovations on the established 
forms. Not only in the ' exposition* (before the 
double bar) are other themes brought in besides 
the two main subjects, but in the ' illustration,' 
or, to use the more common term, the ' working 
out,' there is an unanticipated explosion which, 
to say the least, is entirely without precedent, 
followed by an entirely fresh episode as important 
as anything that has occurred before, and that 
again by a new feature (the staccato bass) which, 
while it accompanies and reinforces the main 
subject^ adds materially to the iuterest of the 
music. Again, in the 'repetition' we have not 
only a great departure from regular rule in the 
keys which the music goes through, but we have 
a coda of no less than 140 bars long, proclaiming 
itself by its opening as an independent member 
of the movement, and though made almost entirely 
out of previous material, yet quite differently 
expressed firom anything before, and full of fresh 
meaning. Now none of these alterations and 
additions to the usual forms were made by Bee- 
thoven for their own sake. They were made 
because he had something to say on his subject 
which the rules did not give him time and space 
to say, and which he could not leave unsaid. 
His work is a poem in which the thoughts and 
emotions are the first things, and the forms of 
expression second and subordinate. Still, even 
in his innovations, how careful he is to keep as 
near the rules as possible 1 His chief episodes 
occur in the working out, where a certain licence 
was always lawful ; and codas were recognised, 
and had even, as in Mozart*s 'Jupiter/ been 
turned to noble account. The same characteristics 
are found in the ninth Symphony as in the third, 
only the mood of mind being entirely different, 
the mode of expression is different too, but the 
principle of the perfect subordination of the 
expression, to the thought, while adhering as 
closely to the 'form' as was consistent with 
perfect expression, is the same. One or two 
pieces of his second period may however be 
named, in which both thought and mode of 
expression are so entirely different firom anything 
before them, that they stand quite by themselves. 
Such movements as the opening Adagio of the 
Sonata in C$ minor, or the Con moto of the 
Pianoforte Concerto in G — in which Schumann 
used to see a picture of Orpheus taming brute- 
nature — have no prototypes; they are purs 
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creationB, founded on nothing previous, but 
absolutely new in style, idea, and form. 

In the later quartets it must be admitted that 
he wandered fiurther away from the old paths ; 
the thought there seems everything and the form 
almost nothing. And this fact, as much as the 
obscurity and individuality of the thoughts them- 
selves and their apparent want of connexion until 
they have become familiar, is perhaps the cause 
that these noble works are so difficult to under- 
stand. The forms, depend upon it, were founded 
in reason and nature. They grew through long 
periods to be what Haydn fixed them at ; and 
as long as the thoughts of composers did not 
burst their limits they were perfect. Beethoven 
came, and he first enlarged and modified them, 
adhering however to their fundamental principle 
of recurrence and recapitulation, till in the end, 
withdrawn more and more into hinuelf by his 
dea&iess, he wrote down what he felt, often 
without thinking of the exigences of those who 
were to hear him. This however only appliej 
to the later Quartets. The ninth Symphony 
and the last Pianoforte Sonatas are as strictly 
in form, and as coherent and intelligible, as 
could be desired. 

4. A striking instance of this loyalty is found 
in Beethoven's treatment of the * Introduction.* 
Tais — a movement in slow time, preceding the 
first Allegro — foims part of the original design of 
the overture by Lully, and is found in nine out 
of ten of HandeVs overtures. Haydn often has 
one in his symphonies, usually 8 to 1 2 bars loug, 
occasionally as much as 20. Mozart has prefixed 
si.nilar prefaces to some of his works, such as 
the Symphony in E flat, the Quintet for Piano 
and Wind instruments, and the fiunous Quartet 
in C, dedicated to Haydn. Beethoven, besides 
placing one before his Quintet for Piano and 
Wind (op. 16), which, as already remarked, is 
like a challenge to Mozart, has one to the Sonata 
Pathdtique and to the first Symphony. In the 
last of these cases it is 12 bars long. In the 
2nd Symphony it expands to 33 bars long, and 
increases largely in development. But even this 
is a mere preface when compared with the noble 
and impressive movements which usher in the 
Allegros of the 4th and 7th Symphonies — long 
and independent movements, the latter no less 
than So bars in length, full of important and 
independent ideas, and of the grandest effect. 

In all the instances mentioned — the Succession 
of Keys, the Episodes, the Coda, the Introduc- 
tion — Beethoven's modifications seem to have 
sprung from the fact of his regarding his music 
less as a piece of technical performance than his 
predecessors had perhaps done, and more as the 
expression of the ideas with which his mind was 
chai^d. llie ideas were too wide and too 
various to be contained in the usual limits, and 
therefore the limits had to be enlarged. He 
regards first what he has to say — his thought — 
and how he shall convey and enforce and reiter- 
ate that thought, so as to express it to his hearer 
exactly as he thinks it, without being careful to 
find an old formula in which to couch it. Even 
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consecutive fifths were no hindrance to him — 
they gave the exact sound in which he wished 
to convey his idea of the moment ; and therefore 
he used them as naturally, as a speaker might 
employ at a particular juncture, with the best 
effect, an expression usually quite inadmi8i»ible. 
No doubt other musicians had used similar 
liberties ; but not to the same extent, because 
no one before had been gifted with so independent 
and original a nature. But in Beethoven the 
fact was connected with the peculiar position he 
had taken in society, and with the new ideas 
which the general movement of fifeedom at the 
end of the eighteenth century, and the French 
Revolution in particular, had forced even into 
such strongholds as the Austrian courts. People 
who were the servants of archbishops and 
princes, and moved about with the rest of the 
establishment in the train of their master, who 
wore powder and pigta'l and red-heeled shoes, 
and were fjrced to wait in ante -rooms and 
regulate their conduct strictly by etiquette, and 
habitually keep down their passions under deco- 
rous rules and forms, could not give their 
thoughts and emotions the free and natural 
vent which they would have had without the 
perpetual curb of such restraints and the habits 
they must have engendered. But Beethoven, 
like Mirabeau, had ' swallowed the formulas * of 
the day ; he had thrown over etiquette, and, 
rotarier as he was, lived on absolute equality with 
the best aristocracy of Vienna. What he felt he 
said, both in society and in his music, and the 
result is before us. The great difference is, as 
we have already remarked, that whereas in his 
ordinary intercourse he was extremely abrupt and 
careless of effect, in his music he was exactly the 
reverse ; painsttdting, laborious, and never satis- 
fied till he had conveyed his ideas in unmistake- 
able language. 

5. The Scherzo stands perhaps in a different 
category from the three features already men- 
tioned. It is less of a modification and more of 
a distinct new creation. The word is met with 
in Haydn and Mozart, but in a different sense to 
that in which Beethoven uses it, and apparently 
neither of those masters have it in a symphony. 
To both of them the third movement of a sym- 
phony was a minuet. All that a minuet could 
be made they made of it, but it was never given 
them to go beyond. The minuet remained a 
dance tune to the end of its days, and is so even 
in Beethoven's No. 8 Symphony. In fact Haydn 
actually lamented that he could not make more 
of it than he had. When discussing a rule of 
Albrechtsberger's by which fourths were pro- 
hibited in strict composition, he 'said, 'Such 
trifling is absurd; I wish, instead, that some 
one would try to compose a really new minuet.' 
This Beethoven did. The third movement of his 
first Symphony is what Haydn wished to "see. 
Though labelled 'menuettb' it is quite unlike a 

1 Crifldnger. p. 114. 

a One would like to know If Hardn erer heard the First or any other 
of Beethoven's Symphonies, aad what bis real f««ling9 were about 
tliem. Ue llred on till UQ0. aud might thus hare heard the Krolcs auJ 
even the minor. 
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minuet. It is in fiict a scherzo, and in its little 
dimensions is the pattern and model of those 
gigantic movements which in the Eroica, the 
C minor, the No. 7, and especially the No. 9 of 
the Symphonies ; in the B flat trio ; in the So- 
nata, op. 106 ; and the first of the Rassoamoffsky 
Quartets, are so truly astonishing, and so charac- 
teristic of their great author. 
* 6. An innovation of great importance in the 
Finale, for which no present can be found, was 
the introduction of the Chorus. In the Eroica 
Symphony Beethoven showed how a set of or- 
chestral variations could be employed in a finale. 
In the Choral Fantasia a^n he showed with 
what efi*ect a chorus could be employed in the 
same part of the work. But in the 9th Sym- 
phony he combined the two, by using the chorus 
in a succession of variations. Mendelssohn has 
followed his example in the ' Lobgesang,* the 
vocal portion of which is the last movement of a 
symphony ; but he has not adopted the Variation- 
form. 

7. One of the most striking characteristics of 
Beethoven*s music is the individual variety of 
each piece and each movement. In the Sym- 
phonies every one of the 9 first movements is 
entirely distinct from the other 8, and the same 
of the andantes, scherzos, and finales. Each is 
based on a distinct idea, and each leaves a 
separate image and impression on the mind. 
And the same may be said of the majority of 
the smaller works, of the concertos and quartets 
and pianoforte trios — certainly of the sonatas, all 
but perhaps a very few. The themes and pas- 
sages have no family likeness, and have not the 
air of having been taken out of a stock ready 
made, but are bom for the occasion. He thus 
very rarely repeats himself. The theme of the 
slow movement of the Sonata in F minor and 
the second theme in the first movement of the 
Sonata in C (op. a, Nos. i and 3) are adapted 
from his early pianoforte quartets. The minuet 
in the Septet is developed from that in the little 
Sonata in G (op. 49, No. 2). The Turkish 
March in the 'Ruins of Athens* had already 
appeared as a theme for Variations in D (op. 
76). The theme of the Variations in the Choral 
Fantasia is a song of his own, 'Seufzer eines 
TJngeliebten' (No. 253), composed many years 
before. The melodies of two Contretdnze (No. 
1 7a) are employed in the Prometheus music, and 
one of them is also used in a set of Variations 
(op* ift) Ai^<^ ^^ ^^^ Finale to the Eroica. In 
the Finale to the Choral Fantasia there are some 
slight anticipations of the Finale to the Choral 
Symphony; the Prometheus music contains an 
anticipation of the storm in the Pastoral Sym- 
phony, and the subject of the Allegretto to the 
8th Symphony is found in a humorous Canon 
(No. 256-2) — such are all the repetitions that 
have been detected. How far he employed Votke- 
lieder and other tunes not invented by himself is 
not yet known. Certain melodies in the Eroica, 
Pastoral, and No. 7 Symphonies, are said to have 
been thus adopted, but at present it is mere 
assertion. 
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This is perhaps the most convenient place for 
noticing a prominent fact about his own melodies, 
viz. that they often consist wholly or mainly of 
consecutive notes. This is the case with some 
of the veiy finest themes he has written, witness 
the Scherzo and Finale to the dioral Symphony; 
and that to the Choral Fantasia ; the slow move- 
ments of the Bb Trio and the Symphony in the 
same key ; the Adagio to the Quartet op. 127, 
and many others. 

8. In the former part of this sketch we have 
mentioned the extraordinary manner in which 
Beethoven wrote and rewrote imtil he had ar- 
rived at the exact and most apt expression of 
his thought. The same extraordinary care not 
to be mistaken is found in the nuancetff or 
marks of expression, with which his works are 
crowded, and which he was the first to introduce 
in such abundance. For instance, to compare 
the 'Jupiter* Symphony — Mozart*s last — with 
Beethoven s first, we shall find that the violin 
part of the first half of the opening A llegro has 
in the former (120 bars long) 14 marks of ex- 
pression, in the latter (95 bars) 42 marks. The 
Andante to Mozart's Symphony in G minor has 
38 marks to 131 bars, while that to Beethoven's 
No. 2 has 155 marks to 276 bars. In the later 
works this attention to nuance increases. The 
Allegro agitato of the Quartet in F minor, 125 
bars long, contains 95 marks ; the Cavatina in the 
Quartet in Bb, 66 bars long, contains 58 marks. 
It is part of the system of unwearied care and 
attention by which this great man, whose 
genius was only equalled by his assiduity, 
brought his works to their actual perfection, and 
to the certainty that they would produce what 
he himself calls il ttto propria proposto effetto^ — 
their own special and intended effect. How 
original and splendid the effect of such nuances 
can be may be seen in the Vivace of the No. 7 
Symphony, where the sudden change from ff 
to pp, accompanying an equally sudden plunge 
in the melody and abrupt change in the harmony, 
produces a wild romantic effect which once to 
hear is never to forget. 

In addition, Beethoven here and there gives 
indications such as the 'Bitte um innem und 
aussem Frieden* at the 'Dona* in the Mass in 
D, the 'beklemmt* in the Cavatina of the Bb 
Quartet, the * Arioso dolente* of Sonata op. no, 
which throw a very personal colour over the 
piece. The word 'Cantabile* has a special 
meaninfif when he employs it. 

9. Beethoven used Variations to a very great 
extent. For the Pianoforte, Solo and in con- 
junction with other solo instruments, he has left 
29 sets, some on original themes, some on airs 
by other composers. But besides these several 
movements in his Sonatas, Quartets, and Trios 
are variations, so entitled by him. Every one 
will remember those in the Septet, in the * Harp* 
Quartet, in the Elreutzer Sonata, in the Solo 
Sonata in A fiat, and in the two late Sonatas 
in £ and C minor (op. 109 and in). Many 

iPrafMctotlMXrolfla. 
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other movementB in the same branches of com- 
position are variations, although not so named. 
The slow movements in the Sonata 'appassionata' 
and the op. 106 are splendid instances. In the 
Symphonies the slow movements of the C minor, 
the Pastoral and the Ninth, are magnificent 
examples, the last the most splendid of all —while 
the colossal Finales of the Eroica and the Ninth 
Symphony are also variations, though of a very 
different order from the rest and from each 
other. Of the lowest and most obvious type of 
variation, in which the tune remains in ttaiu 
quo all through the piece, with mere changes 
of accompaniment above, below, and around it — 
the Herz-Thalberg type — the nearest approach 
to be found in Beethoven^s works, is the 5 th 
variation in op. 36. His favourite plan is to 
preserve the harmonic basis of the theme and 
to modify and embellish the melody. Of this 
type he makes use with astonishing ease and 
truly inexhaustible originality. It is to be found 
in some shape or other in nearly every work of 
his second and third periods. It is not his own 
invention, for fine instances of it exist in Mozart 
and Haydn, but no one practised it with such 
beauty and nobility as he did, unless it be 
Schubert, who at any rate approaches very near 
him in its use. Perhaps the finest instance of 
it is in the Adagio of the Ninth Symphony, in 
which the melody is varied first in common time 
and then in 12-8, with a grace, beauty, and 
strength which are quite unparalleled. There 
is, however, a 'third kind of variation which is 
all Beethoven's own, in which everything under- 
goes a change — rhythm, melody, and harmony — 
and yet the individusJ theme remains clearly 
present. 'Perhaps one melodious step only of 
the subject is taken (op. 109 ; var. i and 5) ; 
perhaps the fundamental progressions of the 
harmony alone are retained ; perhaps some 
thorough rhythmical alteration is made, with 
an entire change of key, as in the Poeo Andante, 
finale of Eroica; in the Bb variation alia 
marda^ of the Ninth Symphony; and in many 
of the 33 Variations. This is no mere ehange 
of dress and decoration, but an actual creation 
of something new out of the old germ — we see 
the chrysalis change into the butterfly, and we 
know it to be the same creature despite the 
change.* 'In no other form than that of the 
Variation,' continues Mr. Dannreuther, 'does 
Beethoven*s creative power appear more wonder- 
ful, and its effect on the art more difficult to 
measure.* 

10. Of Fugues Beethoven wrote but few, and 
those near the end of his career, but he always 
knew how to introduce a fugato or bit of con- 
trapuntal work with the happiest effect. Witness 
a passage in the working out of the first move- 
ment of the Eroica Symphony, and another in 
the Finale of the same work ; or in the middle 
portion of the Allegretto of No. 7 ; or the lovely 
counterpoint for the Bassoon in the opening of 
the Finale of No. 9. Of complete fugues the 

> Mr. Oaonnuthtrln MaamUim, 
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only instrumental ones are the finale to the 3rd 
of the Rassoumoffsky Quartets; the finales to 
the Cello Sonata op. 102, No. 2, and the Solo 
Sonatas op. loi, 106, and no ; and the enormous 
movement in B flat which originally formed the 
termination to the great String Quartet in the 
same key. Of the last-named fugue one has no 
opportunity of judging, as it is never played ; 
but of the others, especially those in the Solo 
Sonatas, it may be safely said that nothing in 
the whole of Beethoven's music is associated 
with a more distinct dramatic intention, whether 
it be, as has been 'suggested, a resolution to 
throw off an affection which was enthralling 
him, or some other great mental effort. 

11. Beethoven did not originate 'programme 
music,' for Bach left a sonata describing the 
departure of his brother ; and two symphonies 
are in existence by Knecht — a countryman of 
Beethoven's, and a few years his seniors-entitled 
'Tableau musical de la nature,' and ' La joie des 
Bergers interrompue par Torage,' which are not 
only founded on the same idea with his Pastoral 
Symphony, but are 'said to contain somewhat 
similar thraaes and passages. But, though he 
did not invent it, he raised it at once to a 
higher level than before, and his progranmie 
pieces have exercised a great effect on the art. 
' When Beethoven had once opened the road,' said 
Mendelssohn, ' every one was bound to follow'; 
and it is probable that without his example we 
should not have had Mendelssohn's overtures to 
'The Hebrides' or to the 'Meeresstille und gliick- 
liche Fahrt.' His works in this line, omitting all 
which did not receive their titles from himself, 
are : — ^the ' Sonata path^tique'; ' La Malinconiay' 
an adagio in the Strmg-quartet, No. 6 ; the 'Eroica* 
Symphony; the 'Pastoral' ditto; tiie Battle of 
Vittoria; the Sonata 'Les Adieux, 1' Absence 
et le Betour'; the movements in the A minor 
quartet (op. 132) entitled 'Canzona di ringrazia- 
mento in modo lidico offerta alia divinita da un 
guarito,' and 'Sentendo nuova forza'; the move- 
ment in the F major quartet (op. 135), entitled 
' Der schwer^efjEMste Entschluss — Muss es sein ? 
Es muss sein ; and a Rondo k capriccio for Piano 
(op. 1 29), the MS. of which is entitled by the com- 
poser * Die Wuth iiber den verlomen Groschen 
ausgetobt in einer Caprice.* Beyond these Bee- 
thoven made no acknowledged attempts to depict 
definite scenes or moods of mind in instrumental 
music. W^e have already (p. 1 79a) quoted Schind- 
ler's statement that Beethoven intended the 
Sonatas in op. 14 to be a dialogue between two 
lovers, and to represent the ' entreating and re- 
sisting principle'; and the Sonata in E minor 
(op. 90) is said to have had direct reference to 
the difficulties attending Moritz Lichnowsky's 
passion for the actress whom he ultimately mar- 
ried. The first movement was to have been 
called ' Kampf zwischen Kopf und Herz,* and 
the second, ' Ck)nversation mit der Geliebten.* 
But none of these titles were directly sanctioned 
by Beeuhoven himself. In the programme of 

> Mr. DftTlmn's Analysb of the Sonata op. 1(ML 
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the oonoert of Dec. 2a, 1808, at which the Pas- 
toral Symphony was produced, he prefixed the 
following words to the description of the Sym- 
phony : — * Pastoral Symphonie : mehr Ausdruck 
der Lmpfindong als Maierei' — 'more expression 
of emotions than portraiture/ a canon which 
should surely be taken as the guide in interpreting 
all similar works of his. 

We have now endeavoured to give the main 
external characteristics of Beethoven*s music ; 
but the music itself, though it resides in them, is 
beyond and above them all. ' While listening/ 
says Mr. Dannreuther, 'to such works as the 
Overture to Leonora, the Sinfonia Eroica, or the 
Ninth Symphony, we feel that we are in the 
presence of something far wider and higher than 
the mere development of musical themes. The 
execution in detail of each movement and each 
succeeding work is modified more and more with 
the prevailing poetic sentiment. A religious pas- 
sion and elevation are present in the utterances. 
The mental and moral horizon of the music grows 
upon us with each renewed hearing. The different 
movements— like the different particles of each 
movement — have as close a connection with 
one another as the acts of a tragedy, and a 
characteristic significance to be imderstood only 
in relation to tibe whole; each work is in the 
full sense of the word a revelation. Beethoven 
, speaks a language no one has spoken before, and 
treats of things no one has dreamt of before : yet 
it seems as though he were speaking of matters 
lon|r familiar, in one's mother tongue ; as though 
he touched upon emotions one had lived through 
in some former existence. . . . The warmth and 
depth of his ethical sentiment is now felt all the 
world over, and it will ere long be universally 
recognised that he has leavened and widened the 
sphere of men*s emotions in a manner akin to 
that in which the conceptions of great philo- 
sophers and poets have widened the sphere of 
men's intellectual activity.* ^ 
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Beethoven's published works may be summed 
up as follows : — 



I. INSTBUMEKTAL. 



9 Symphonic*— fai C. D, X b (Xroi- 
ea). Bb, C minor. F iFutonl), A. 
r, and D minor (Choral). 

The BatUa of Vlttorla; orerturtt 
and nrasle to Prometheos; over- 
ture and moklo to Kgmont. 

9 Orertoree— Coriolan ; Leonora 
No. 1: Do. No. 2 : Do. No. 8; Fldello: 
King Stephen ; Buins of Atbeni ; 
op. IIS (NamenaliBle^ : op. 121 
(W^lhe dee HauMi). 

Allegretto In Kb-. Varch from 
Tarpeta-ln C| Mllitarr Harch-lu 
D : 12 HlnueU : 12 ' deutMbe T&n- 
le': 12 Contretinze; Bitter BaUet. 

1 Concerto for VioUn and Orches- 
tra in D : 1 fragment of do. in C ; 
and 2 Bomanoee for do. 

5 Concertos for Piano and Or- 
chesira-in C. Bb. minor; Q, 



and E& : 1 do. arraaffod from Vlo- 
llnConcerto : Boudo lur do. in Bb: 
1 Triple Concerto (op. 66; ; 1 Choral 
Fantasia for Piano, Orchestra, and 
Chorus. 

idenoM to Pianoforta Coa- 
certoa. 



S Octets for Wind-both In Kb. 
1 Septet for Strings atid Wind. 
1 8estet for ditto— hi E b. 

1 ditto for Wind— in Eb. 

2 Quintets for Strings— in Xb 
and G; 1 ditto, fbgue (op. 137); 1 
ditto arranged from P. F. Trio In 
minor. 

16 Quartets Ibr 8tring»-hi F. O. 
D, C minor. A, Bb : In F. B minor, 
(Baaioumoflkkjr) ; in B b (UarSBn- 



1 I haTe been mueh Indebted in this part of my work to an admlrmUa 
paper by Mr. Dannrenther in Maemaian'$ Mavatitu for July, Ui76. I 
hare quoted fh>m it more than once, and if I hare not done so still 
m jre it is because the style of his remarks b not suited to tbe bald 
rl^dhy of a Dictionary article. 



Q.); InFiBlaor: InXb; InBb; 
in Ct minor; in A minor; in F: 
also Fugue InBb. 

2 Equall for 4 TrombODei. 

5 Trios for Strings-ln B b : In O, 
D, C minor ; in D (Serenade). 

1 ditto Strings and Flota-la D 
(Serenade). 

1 ditto for Wind. 

8 Duos for Wind-in C. F, Bb. 

1 QuinUt for Piano and Wind- 
In Eb. 

1 Quartet for Piano and Strings— 
aiter foregoing. 8 ditto (JuTenile)— 
InEb.D, aodC. 

8 Trios for Piano and Strings— in 
Eb.O.C minor; inD. Eb:inBb: 
in Bb (one morement) ; la Eb (Ju- 
renlle): after Symphony in D; 
Variations in G; 14 ditto In Eb. 
1 Trio for Piano, Clar., and Cello in 
Bb : 1 ditto (after Septet) in Eb. 

10 Sonatas for Piano and Violin— 
In D. A. Eb ; In Amlnor ; in F; in 
A, minor. O ; in A (Kreutxer) ; in 
O. 1 Bondo ia : 12 VariaUons 
InF. 

5 ditto for Piano and Cello— In F, 
G minor; in A: In C. D. 12 Varia- 
tions in Oi 12 do. In Fr 7 do. in 
Xb. 



1 ditto for Piano and Horn— In F 

7 books of Variations for Piano 
and Flute. 

1 Sonata for Piano. 4 hands— In 
D. S Marches for ditto-In O.Eb. 
D: 8 Variations in C and 6 in D. 

88 ditto for Piano Solo-in F mi- 
nor, A. C; in Bb ; In minor, F, 
D : In C minor (I'athMlque) : In E. 
Q; inBb: InAb; in Bb, C| mi- 
nor; inD; in U, D minor, Bb: hi 
O minor and O (both smalU : in C 
(Waklstein); Ui F; in F minor 
(AppasNlonata) ; In F tt ; in GOona- 
tina); In Eb (Adieus, etc): in B 
minor: in A; in Bb (op. 106): in 
E ; Ui Ab : in C minor. In Ep. F 
minor, and D (early); in G (easy)} 
in G and F (ca-iy). 

Varlatfons for ditto, SI sets-Tfz. 
6 in F; 16 in Eb (Erutca) ; 6 in D 
(Tmkish March); 82 In C minor; 
33 In C : 15 in O (ea«y) ; and IS mora 
sets, containing 144 rariationa. 

8 SeU of BagateUes for dltto-7, 
11. 6; 4 Bondos in 0. G; in A ; and 
in G (i capricdo); Fantasia in O 
minor ; 8 Preludes ; Pofonalse ; 
Andante in F (fkrori); MliUMt la 
Eb;<do:lSUDdl«ri. 



n. VOCAL. 



S Vassee— In C. and D (SolennlsX 

1 Oimtorte— 'Chflstus am Oel- 
berge.' 

lOpera-^fldeUo.* 
'The Buins of Athens.* Arrange- 
■eat of March and (^boras from do. 
' King Stephen.' 

2 Patrfotic Finalaa. 

' Der glorreiche Aoganbrek.** 
'MeeresstiUe and glikkUche 
FahrU' 

'Ah perfldol* Soprano and Or- 
chestra. OpforUad; da, do., and 
Cbonia. 



'Tremata': Trio with Oreheetm. 

BundesUed: 2 Solos, Chorus. and 
Wind. 

' Elegiscber Gesang*: 4 Voices and 
Strings. 

Songs with Piano aeoL— 66 and 
IDuet. 

'Gesang d«r MSnche't 8 Voioea 
nnacc. 

18 Canom. 

7 Booksof English, Scotch, Irish. 
Welsh, and Italian Songs for Voica, 
Piano. Violin, and Cello. 



All the above are included in Breitkopf & 
Barters complete edition, except the Ritter- 
Ballet, the Fragment of a Violin Concerto in C^ 
and the two Equali for Trombones. 

The Beethoven literature is very large. I 
shall confine myself to mentioning those portions 
of it which appear to have real value for the 
investigator. 

I. His own letters. Of these there are several 
collections, (i) 'Briefe Beethovens* (^Stuttgart, 
1865), edited by Dr. Nohl: contains 411. (2) 
' 83 . . . Original Briefe L. v. B's an den Erzher- 
zcg Rudolph/ edited by Kochel (Vienna, 1865). 
(3) 'Biiefe von B. an Grafin Erdody und Max. 
Brauchle,* edited by Schone (Leipzig, 1867). 
The two last were included with many others 
in a further collection of 332 'Neue Briefe Bee- 
thovens,' edited by Nohl (Stuttgart, 1867). (4) 
Nohl s first collection and 66 of the letters to the 
Archduke were translated (I wish I could say 
carefully translated) by Lady Wallace, and pub- 
lished by Longmans (2 vols. 8vo. 1866). 

Other letters are given by Thayer in his ' Bee- 
thovens Leben,' and byPohl in 'Die Greeellschafb 
der Miuik Freunde* (Vienna, 18 71), and many 
others exist in MS. in collections of autographs. 

II. Notices of him by friends and contempora- 
ries. Many of these must be taken with reserve, 
as written long after the event, and with strong 
bias. 

(i) By Seyfried, as Anhang to his edition of 
Beethoven's ' Studien' in Thorough-bass (Vienna^ 
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March 26, 1832) — 144 pages, containing biogra- 
phical sketch, anecdote and traits, letters (in- 
cluded in Nohl), three conversations, the sale 
catalogue, the music sung at the funeral, poems 
and addresses, a catalogue of BeethoTen's works, 
etc. 

(2) Wegeler and Ries, 'Biographische Notizen,* 
etc. (Coblenz, 1838), with 'Nachtrag* by Wegeler 
alone (Coblenz, 1845). Contains biography, let- 
ters, and a host of anecdotes. 

(3) Schindler, 'Biographie' (Miinster, 1840). 
This is the first edition of Schindler s work, which 
was translated into English by Moscheles, and 
published with many additions and modifications, 
and with no mention of Schindler on the title 
page, in 2 vols. 8vo. (Colbum, 1841). It was 
followed by 'Beethoven in Paris' (Miinster, 
1842), an account of the performance of some of 
the symphonies by the 'Society des Concerts,' 
with various documents of interest ; by a second 
edition of the Biography (Miinster, 1845) ; and 
finally by a third edition in two volumes (Miinster, 
l^6o). This last has been very inaccurately 
translated into French by Sowinski (Paris, Gar- 
nier, 1865). 

(4) Gerhard von Breuning, *Aus demSchwarz- 
spanierhaus' (Vienna, 1874) — the recollections 
of Stephen von Breuning's son, who was 1 1 years 
old when Beethoven died, and was much with 
him during the last years of his life. 

III. Smaller and more fragmentary notices are 
given of him — in 1 798 or 99 by Czemy, in Pohl's 

* Jahresbericht des Konservatorium in 

Wien' (Vienna, 1870) ; and in later years by the 
same in Cocks's ' Musical Miscellany' (London, 
July and Aug. 185J, Jan. 1853); in 1809 by 
Keichardt in 'Vertraute Brief e* (Amsterdam, 
1810) ; in 1814 by Spohr in his 'Selbstbiographie' 
(Cassel, i860), and by Tomaschek in 'Libussa' 
for 1846; in 1822 by Rochlitz in the A. M. Z., 
1828, p. 10, printed in 'Fttr Freunde der Ton- 
kunst,' vol. iv. p. 348 (Leipzig, 1832); in 1824. 
[by Mr. Edward Schulz] in the ' Harmonicon,* 
Jan. 1824; and [by Mrs. Payne. Dr. Bumey's 
niece,] in the 'Harmonicon,* Dec. 1825; in 
1825 by Rellstab in 'Ausmeinem Leben,' ii. 224. 

Of later biographies must be mentioned that 
of M. F^tis in his ' Biographie universelle des 
Musiciens'; of Wilhelm von Lenz, 'Beethoven, 
eine Kunst-Studie,' a Life, with an extended 
critical and historical catalogue of the works; 
and of Herr Ludwig Nohl, 'Bc^thovens Leben,' of 
which the 3rd and last volume was published in 
Sept. 1876. Nohl is said to be inaccurate, and 
he is certainly diffuse, but I for one owe him a 
debt of gratitude for his various publications, the 
information in which can be found nowhere else. 
The notes to the biography contain a mass of 
materials of the greatest interest. Last and best 
is the ' Ludwig van Beethovens Leben' of A. W. 
Thayer (Berlin, 1866, 72), of which the 3rd vol. 
is on the eve of publication, and which, through 
the caution, wide research, and unflagging industry 
of its author has already taken a place far higher 
than any of its predecessors. Amongst other 
■ourcos of information Mr. Thayer has inherited 
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the memoranda collected by the late Otto Jahn, 
who had himself made some progress in a 
biography of Beethoven. The corrections which 
this able investigator has made in many most 
material points, and the light thrown by him 
on passages hitherto more than obscure, can 
only be appreciated by those who read his 
work. 

IV. Of more miscellaneous works the following 
must be named : — ^W. von Lenz, ' Beethoven et 
ses tix>is Styles' (Petersburg, 1852; also Paris, 
Laving, 1855) — » l^»ok winch, if full of rhap- 
sody, is also full of knowledge, insight, and en- 
thusiasm; Oulibicheff, 'Beethoven, ses critiques 
et ses gloesateuTS,' in direct antagonism to the 
foregoing (Paris, 1857) ; Berlioz, 'Etude ana- 
lytique des Symphonies de Beethoven' in his 
'Voyage musical,' voL L (Paris, 1844); Otto 
Jahn, three papers in his 'Gesammelte Aufsatze' 
(Leipzig, 1866), viz. 'Leonore oder Fidelio,' 'B. 
im Malkasten,' and 'B. und die Ausgaben seiner 
Werke ' ; R. Wagner, ' Beethoven ' (Leipzig, 
1870^; Marx, 'B.'s Leben und Schaffen, 3KI 
edition i^Berlinv 7875) ; ActenmHssige Darstellung 
der Au^rabung und Wiederbeisetzung der ir- 
dischen Keste von Beethoven und Schubert 
(Vienna, 1863); Nohl, 'Beethovens Brevier' 
(Leipzig, 1870), a collection of passages in his 
favourite authors extracted or marked by Bee- 
thoven ; 'Die Beethoven Feier' (Vienna, 1871), 
containing amongst other things Beethoven's 
diary from 181 2 to 1818. The analytical pro- 
grammes of Beethoven's sonatas by Mr. J. W. 
Davison, prepared to accompany Mr. Charles 
Halld's peifonnance in 186 1, are full of interest. 

V. We now arrive at another class of works of 
more importance than any yet mentioned, except 
perhaps the letters, and absolutely indispensable 
to those who wish to investigate Beethoven's 
music chronologically, viz. the catalogue, and 
reprints of the sketch-books. 

Catalogues of Beethoven's works were attempted 
by Artaria, Hofineister, and Cranz, but the first 
one worthy of the subject was issued by Breitkopf 
& Hartel in 1851 — * Thematisches Verzeichniss,' 
etc., large 8vo., 167 pp. The second edition of 
this, edited and enriched with copious notes, 
remarks, appendices, indexes, etc. by Mr. G. 
Nottebohm (Leipzig, 1868, pp. 1-220), leaves 
little to be desii^. It is arranged in the order 
of the opus numbers of the pieces — where they 
are numbered — that is to say, in the order of 
publication. A catalogue from a different point 
of view — in the order of the production of the 
works, and embracing those unpublished as 
well as published, was issued by Mr. Thayer, 
as a precursor, or mdmoire pour tervir, to his 
' Biography,' viz. ' Chronologisches Verzeichniss,' 
etc. (Berlin, 1865). It is difficult to over- 
estimate the value of this unpretending list, 
which contains a vast amount of information not 
only before inaccessible, but unknown to students. 
It was followed by a work of equal interest — 
'Ein Skizzenbuch von B.,' etc., the reprint of 
one of Beethoven's sketch-books, with such com- 
mentary as is necessary fully to elucidate it. 
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ThiB was edited by Mr. Nottebohm, and was 
succeeded in 1 869 by the commencement of a series 
of articles in the ' AUgemeine musik. Zeitong ' on 
various points in Beethoven's works, examined 
and elucidated chiefly through his sketch-books, 
and printed with copious quotations, the whole 
throwing a most interesting light on his method 
of wwking. These papers were collected and re- 
published as 'Beethoveniana' (Leipzig, 1872). A 
further series, entitled ' Neue Beethoveniana,' by 
the same indefatigable explorer is now (1878) 
being published in the ' Musikalisches Wochen- 
blatt/ The amount of new and important infor- 
mation on Beethoven's music furnished by these 
two series no one can tell who has not studied 
them. They are indispensable for all students 
of the subject. Mr. Nottebohm has published a 
new edition of ' Beethoven's Studien,' in which 
many mistakes in Seyfiried's edition are corrected 
and much additional information given, such as 
no one who has not the peculiar knowledge pos- 
sessed by Mr. Nottebohm would be competent te 
impart. [G.] 

BEFFARA, Louis Fbanoois, bom at Nonan- 
court, Aug. 23, 1751; nom 1792 to 1816 
Commissaire de JPolice in Paris, where he died 
Feb. 2, 1838. Benowned for his collection of 
documents on the Paris operas, which were un- 
fortunately consumed at the burning of the Hdtel 
de Ville during the Commune in 1871. For com- 
pleteness and genuineness the collection could not 
be surpassed, and its loss is irreparable. [F. G.] 
BEGGAR'S OPERA, The. A celebrated 
piece, written in 1727 by John GJay, who was 
said to have been instigated to its production by 
a feeling of annoyance at having been offered a 
court appointment which he regarded as beneath 
him. It is also said to have had its origin in 
an observation of Swift's to its author, that ' a 
Newgate pastoral might make an odd pretty 
sort of thing.' Under the thin veil of ex- 
posing the vices of highwaymen, pickpockets, 
gaolers, receivers of stolen goods, and their con- 
federates and associates, it bristles with keen, 
well-pointed satire on the corrupt and venal 
politicians and courtiers of the day, and of the 
prevailing fashionable entertainment— the Italian 
opera. It has been denied that there is any 
reference to the latter, because the style of the 
music of Italian operas is not burlesqued, but 
the fact is apparent firom the introductory dialogue 
between the Beggar (the assumed author of the 
piece) and the Player, in which the former is 
made to say, ' I have introduc'd the similes that 
are in all your celebrated operas ; the Swallow, 
the Moth, the Bee, the Ship, the Flower, etc. 
Besides, I have a prison scene, which the ladies 
always reckon charmingly pathetick. As to the 
parts I have observed such a nice impartiality 
to our two ladies, that it is impossible for either 
of them to take offence.' The allusion in the 
last sentence to the deadly fend between Cuzzoni 
and Faustina, which in 1727 divided the fiuhioa- 
able world into two violently hostile &ctions, is 
so palpable as to cause surprise at its having 
been overlooked. ' The Beggar's Opera' wm first 
(e.) 
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offered to CoUey Gibber for Drury Lane Theatre, 
but being rejected by him was accepted by John 
Rich, and brought 'Out at Lincoln's Inn Fields 
Theatre, Jam. 29, 1727-28. Its success was 
decisive: it was performed sixty-two nights 
(not consecutive) during the season, and imme- 
diately afterwards plaved «11 over England, in 
Ireland, Scotland, and even in Minorca. By 
the time it had reached its thirty-sixth re- 
presentation Rich had netted nearly £4000, 
whilst G^y'sfour 'author's nights' had produced 
him £693 13a. 6d.; whence it was said that it r 
had made Gay rich and Rich gay. The songs I 
were all written either to ballad tunes (English / 
and Scotch, some of considerable antiquity), or 
the tunes ^f the most popular songs of the day. 
These tunes, sixty-nine in number, were arranged 
and scored by Dr. Pepusch, who also qpmposed 
an overture for the piece. They were chosen 
with great judgment, and to them its remark- 
able success was in a great degree attributable. 
The rage for 'The Be^far's Opera' shewed itself 
in its scenes and songs appearing on &ns and 
screens, in the attire of Lavinia Fenton (the per- 
former of Polly) becoming the pattern for that of 
ladies of fiwhion, and im the temporary desertion 
of the Italian Opera. Hogarth publi^ed an en- 
graving representing a scene in Act II. Some 
of the songs were said to have received finishing 
touches firom the hand of Pope. The success 
of 'The Beggar's Opera' led to the production 
of a host of other pieces with songs written to 
ballad tunes, and thence denominated Ballad- 
Operas. [English Opera.] [W. H. H.] 
BEGNIS, GiusEFPB DB, bom at Lugo, in the 
Papal States, 1793, sang soprano in the chapel 
at Lugo till he was nearly fifteen, when his 
voice broke. Thinking it would never return, 
and having a strong taste for comedy, he took 
lessons of Mandini, a celebrated Italian actor; 
but, his &ther being opposed to this course, he 
began to study music again under Saraoeni ,the 
composer, the brother of Madame Morandi. He 
made his first operatic appearance in the carnival 
of 1813 as primo buffo in Pavesi's ^ Marco 
Antonio' at Modena, and was most successful. 
He next went to Forli and Rimini, and returned 
to Modena. In the following carnival he sang 
at Siena, at the opening of the new Teatro degU 
Academici Roszi, as Pazao in Paer's 'Agnese,' 
and as Selim in Uie 'Turco in Italia' of Rossini, 
and was enthusiastically applauded in both. He 
next appeared at Ferrara, Badia, and Trieste. 
In the carnival of 1815 he was at Osena, and 
particularly brilliant in Fiovavanti's ' Bello place 
a tutti,' in which he imitated with his fi^Lsetto 
the celebrated Pacchierotti. He now sang at 
various theatres until the carnival of 18 16, at 
Milan, where he was laid up for three months, and 
unable to sing. On his recovery he proceeded to 
Parma, where his success was more brilliant than 
ever; then to Modena and Bologna. Here he 
played successfully in Paer's 'Agnese,' which 
had been tried twice before there without success. 
The piece was chosen for the benefit of Signora 
Ronzi^ who was engaged there. Shortly after, 
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she WM mAiried to De Be^if, who was sdmHtod 
to the Philharmonic Academy of Bologna at the 
same time. They were, however, separated for 
a time, De Begnia being engaged to sing at 
Borne, and Ronri at Genoa. They met again 
at Florence, 1817, and perfonned together at 
Vioenza and Verona. Roesini engaged them 
for the opening of the new theatre at Pesaro. 
In 1 819 they made their debuts at Parii with 
great suooeM; and in 1823 appeared in London 
m the 'Turoo in Italia,* where he was considered 
an excellent comic actor and singer. In 1823 he 
had the direction, with his wife, of the operas at 
Bath ; and he was again engaged for the operatic 
season of 1824. He died Aug. 1849. [J. M.] 

BEGNIS, SiGNORA RoNZi DB, the wife of the 
above, was possibly the young girl, CUudina 
Ronzi, bom at Paris, Jan. 11, i8co, of whom 
there is still » record at the Conservatoire in that 
city, that she was admitted to a singing class 
Maroh 9, 1809. However this may be, nothing 
more is known of Her until her marriage with De 
B^is at Bologna, 1816. In 1819 she made her 
first appearance at Pari*, having sung at most of | 
the principal Italian operas, and for Rossini at ' 
the opening of the new theatre at Pesaro in 
1 818. The Parisians thought her weak, especially 
as Rosina; but they admit that Donna Anna 
was never so well sung there by any one elae 
before Sontag undertook it in 1828. It must be 
said that she received some instruction in the 
part from Garat, and that she profited by his 
lessons. In 1822 she came with her husband 
to London, where her voice and style steadily 
improved. * She made her first appearance,' says 
Lord Mount- Edgecumbe, *in the Turoo in Italia, 
and acted in it delightfully. With a pretty face 
and pleasing countenance, she had a voice of 
great sweetness and flexibility, which she man- 
aged with considerable skill and taste. She de- 
cidedly excelled in comic parts : indeed, I have 
rarely seen a better buflFa.' In 1824 die was 
eclipsed by the arrival of Pasta. In 1825 she 
shared with Madame Vesfcris the principal parts 
in the comic operas at the Haymarket Theatre, 
the temporary retreat of the company ; but, soon 
after the return of Pasta, she fell ill and totally 
lost her voice, was obliged to throw up her en- 
gagement, and returned to Italy. Her death 
was announced in the 'Sunday Times^* July 3, 
1853. [J. M.] 

BEGREZ, PiEBBB Ignace, bom at Namur 
I>W5- 33, 1 783. At the age of six he sang in the 
choir of the cathedral of St. A ubin. After some 
years he went to Paris, and was received in a 
violin-class at the Conservatoire, the 1 7th Floi^al, 
An xii. (1804). He was at the same tirae en- 
gaged in the orchestra of the Op^ra, then under 
the direction of Grasset. Findii^, however, 
that he possessed a fine tenor voice, he soon 
threw aside the violin, and studied singing undo* 
Garat, from October 1806. In 18 14 he carried 
off the first prize at the Conservatoire, and in 
1 81 5 he made his first appearance at the opera 
in Gluck*s * Armide,' which he followed with the 
principal parts of * Les Bayaderes* and ' Ana- 
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er^n.* About the end of the same year he was 
engaged for the London Opera House, where he 
remained a permanent member of the company 
at the King*s Theatre till 1822, when he retired 
from the boards, and devoted himself to teaching 
and singing in concerts. He had a beautiful voice, 
and go«i French style. He died Dec. 1863. f J.M.] 

BEIDEN NEFFEN. DIE, or Deb Okkkl 
AU8 BosTOJr. An opera in three acts, contain- 
ing overture and 14 numbers, for voices and 
orchestra, the words by Dr. Caspar, the music 
by Mendelssohn, 182a. 

BEIDEN PADAGOGEN, DIE. An opera 
in one act, containing overture and 1 2 numbers, 
for voices and orchestra ; the words by Dr. Caspar, 
the mufflc by Mendelssohn, 1 821. Like the pre- 
ceding this openk was only performed at the Men- 
deIssohn*8 house. Both are still in MS., and 
the autographs are in. the Bibliothek at Berlin. 

BEKLEMMT, i.e, heavy at the heart, op- 
pressed. A word which Beethoven has attached 
to the middle section of the Cavatina in his 
Quartet in B flat (op. 130), where he modulates 
into G flat; and where the choked and broken 
accents of the first violin fully bear out the ex- 
pression» None of the old copies of the quartet 
give this interesting personal note of the com- 
poser's. It first appeared in Breitkopf & Hiirtel's 
complete edition. Correctly the word would be 
heklommenf but in words as in music Beethoven 
is always original and always right. [G.] 

BELCKE, rBiE>RiOH August, a celebrated 
trombone-player, son of the town musician at 
Lucka in Saxony, and bom May 27, 1795. The 
boy at an early age showed a fondness for brass 
instruments, and was a good horn-player before 
he took up the trombone, on which he soon 
reached a pitch of excellence before unknown. 
He first joined the Gewandhaus orchestra 
in Leipsic, and then obtained a permanent 
post in the royal band at Berlin. Frequent 
tours made him widdy known. In 1838 he 
left the Berlin band of his own accord and 
retired to his native place, where he died Dec. 
10, 1874. By trombone-players his compositions 
are well known and highly valued. He it is of 
whom Schumann pleasantly says, in his essay on 
'The Comic in Music* (Gee. Schriften, i. 185), 
' There is a phrase in the finale of Beethoven*s 
eighth symphony which always makes the mem- 
b^ of a well-known orohestra laugh, because 
they insist upon it that in this figure they hear 
^: -^^ I the name of Belcke, one of the 



best of their number.' [A. M.] 
BELISARIO, Italian opera in three acts, 
libretto and music by Donizetti. Produced at 
Venice, Feb. 7, 1836 ; in London, at the King's 
Theatre, April 1, 1837; and at Paris, Theatre 
des Italiens, Oct. 24, 1843. 

BELL (Ft. pavUlon). The everted opening 
in which most wind instruments terminate; 
especially those made of brass. It undoubtedly 
adds to the power of the tone, on the same 
principle as the speaking-trumpet reinforces th^ 
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TOice, though the exact caiue of the hct if not 
known. It was erroneously maintained by Sax 
that the material of the bell exMvises no influence 
on the quality of the tone. Notee of exactly 
similar pitch with those from brass or wood can 
of course be obtained, as he stated, from similar 
bells made of leather, gutta percha, or papier- 
mftch^. Even a trumpet-shaped orifice in a solid 
wall, fitted with a mouthpiece, gives all the 0{>en 
notee of a wind instrument. But the quality 
and timbre are found to be very different when 
compared with the real instrument. [W. H. S.] 
BELLAMY, Bichard, Mus. Bac. Cantab., 
a bass singer, was on March 28, 1 771, appointed 
a gentleman of the Chapel Roysd, and on January 
i» ^773» * lay-vicar of Westminster Abbey. He 
also held the appointment of vicar choral and 
master of the choristers of St. Paul's Cathedral. 
In 1788 he published a volume containing a 
Te Deum for a full orchestra (performed at the 
installation of Knights of the Bath in May of 
that year), and a set of anthems. He died 
Sept. II, 1813. His son, Thomas Ludfobd 
Bellamy, was bom in Westminster in 1770. 
He was educated in the choir of Westminster 
Abbey under Dr. Cooke, and after the change 
of his voice to a bass studied under Tasca, the 
celebrated bass singer. He sang in London in 
the cathedral choirs and at concerts until 1 794, 
when he went to Ireland as agent on a noble- 
man's estate, but having to give up that employ- 
ment he went to Dublin, where in 1797 he 
became stage manager at the theatre. In 1800 
he became part proprietor of the Manchester, 
Chester, Shrewsbury, and Lichfield theatres. 
In 1803 he sold his share and became sole 
proprietor of the Bel&st, Londonderry, and 
Newry theatres. This speculation proving 
unsuccessful he returned to London, and sang 
at Covent Garden Theatre for five years. In 
181 2 he was engaged for five years at Drury 
Lane. During idl this period he also appeared 
as a concert singer. In 1819 he was appointed 
choir-master at the chapd of the Spanish 
Embassy, which he retained for many years. 
In 1821, on the death of Bartleman,^ he was 
engaged as principal bass singer at the Concert 
of Ancient Music, and so continued until, a few 
years later, he was superseded by Henry Phillips. 
In 1840 he edited a volume of the poetry of 
glees, madrigals, catches, rounds, canons, and 
duets. He died in * Judd Street, Bnmswick 
Square, January 3, i^^Z* ^ ^ seventy-third, 
year. [W. H. H] 

BELLE h£l4nE, LA, Op^ra-bouffe in three 
acts, words by De Meilhac and Haldvy, the music 
by Offenbach; produced at Paris, Th^tre des 
Vari^t^, Dec. 17, 1864. 

BELLERMANN, CoNSTAimir, bom. at 
Erfiut, 1696, rector of Miinden, a composer of 
operas and oratorios, and an extraordinary 
performer on the lute. His most important 
work is ' Programma in quo Pamaesus Musarum 
voce, fidibus, tibiisque resonans, sive musices 
divinae artis laudes diversae species singulares 
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effectuB atque primarii autores suocincte enar- 
rantur* (Erfurt, 1743), an analysis of which is 
given by MrrziiEB in his ' Bibliothek,* voL iii. 
He died at MOnden in 1763. [F. G.j 

BELLERMANN, Johann Joachim, bom at 
Erfurt, 1735, ▼isited Russia, and returned to 
become Director of the Gymnasium of his native 
town. He published very interesting 'Bemer- 
kungen' on Russian airs, dances, and musical 
instruments (Erfurt, 1788). His son, Johann 
Fbikdbich, bom at Erfurt, March 8, 1 795, served 
in the war of independence (1813-15), studied at 
Berlin and Jena, and in 1819 became Professor, 
and in 1847 Director of the Gymnasium 'zum 
grauen Kloster* at Berlin. He was a great 
authority on ancient Greek music, and was 
especially known for his edition o( the 'De 
anonymis scriptis de Music&,* and a work on the 
scales and notes of the Greeks. He died a few 
years since. His son Hxinbich is now (1875) 
professor in the Berlin university, and author 
of an esteemed work on counterpoint. [F. G.] 

BELLETTI, GiotAimi, the great barytone, 
was bom in 1813 at Sarzana, a town in the 
Lunigiana, of ren>ectable parents engaged in 
trade. While stiU a child, he show^ a very 
strong inclination to music. Having an exceed- 
ingly delicate ear and a wonderful agility of 
voice, he soon began to repeat with his child's 
treble every operatic air that he heard. His 
father, being advised to cultivate his Bon*s talent, 
placed him in the hands of a master in the neigh- 
bourhood, upon whose advice he soon after trans- 
ferred him, at no small personal sacrifice, to the 
famous school at Bologna, over which the cele- 
brated Pilotti presided. The latter took the 
greatest interest in the boy, and taught him 
counterpoint as well as singing. After five years 
of study, Belletti received his diploma. His 
voice was now settled as a barytone of the most 
beautiful quality and evenness, with marvellous 
facility of execution. Advised to try the stage, 
he hesitated for some time, until he met at 
Carrara a Swedish sculptor named Bvstrom, who 
proposed to take him to Stockholm, n*ee from all 
risk or expense, to lodge in his house, and make 
his debut ; and, if unsuccessful, to send him back 
on the same terms to Italy. This generous offer 
he accepted, and arrived at Stockholm in 1837. 
Early the next year he appeared in the 'Barbiere,' 
and achieved his first success about a month 
earlier than Jenny lind, with whose brilliant 
career he was so much connected afterwards. 
With her he sang in * Lucia,* in 'Robert,' and 
others of Donizetti's and Meyerbeer's operas, 
translated into Swedish. To the influence of 
Jenny Lind, and to the critical taste of his first* 
audience, as well as to the fine old school of sing- 
ing in which he had been brought up, he owmL 
the pure style and freedom from vulgarity which, 
more even than his noble voice, xnade him the 
greatest barytone of the century. - When Jenny 
Lind left Stockholm for Paris, young Belletti re- 
turned to his native land : but when she came to 
London, Lumley, upon her ui^nt a'ivice, soon 
persuaded him to come to sing with her again. 
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In the meantime he had sung with great euooeas 
at Florence and Leghorn, in operas of Rossini 
and Donizetti. In 1848 he made his first ap- 
pearance at Her Majesty's Theatre in ' Emani/ 
with Mile. Cruvelli, and during that season sang 
at both the opera-houses. After singing with no 
less success at Paris, he was engaged, with Lind 
and Benedict, by Bamum, for a tour in the 
United States ; during which he maintained his 
reputation, and contributed to the enthusiastic 
reception which the company obtained in Ame- 
rica. Returned once more to London, Belletti 
remained there till the end of 62, singing not 
only at the Opera, but in classical concerts and 
oratorios, with undiminished success. Since that 
time he has retired, in the midst of the most 
brilliant career, without a sign of faded powers, 
to Sarzana, his native place, where he lives a 
life of seclusion, universally respected, and sur- 
rounded by his family and relations, with whom 
he shares the earnings of the years he spent in 
his profession. [J. M.] 

BELLINI, ViwcENZO, bom at Catania, the 
capital of Sicily, Nov. 3, 1802, was, like so many 
distinguished musicians, the son of an organist. 
From his father he received his first lessons in 
music; but a Sicilian nobleman, struck by the 
child's talent, persuaded old Bellini to allow him 
to send his son to Naples, where he offered to pay 
the child's expenses at the famous Conservatorio, 
directed at that time by Zingarelli. Here 
Donizetti, who was bom nine years before and 
died thirteen years after Bellini, had preceded 
his short-lived contemporary by only a few 
years. Another of Bellini s fellow-pupils at 
the Conservatorio of Naples was Mercadante, 
the future composer of ' II Giuramento' and * La 
Testa di Bronzo,' It is probable enough that 
Mercadante (who in after years became director 
of the celebrated musical institution in which he 
received his early education) may have written 
better exercises and passed better examinations 
than his less instructed young friend Bellini. 
The latter however began at an earlier age to 
compose. Bellini's first work for the stage was 
produced while he was still at the academy. His 
'Adelson e Salvino' had the good fortune to be 
played in presence of the celebrated Barbajk, 
manager at that time of La Scala at Milan, of 
the San Carlo at Naples, and of numerous minor 
opera-houses. The great impresario, with the 
keen-sightedness which always distinguished him, 
gave the promising student a commission to write 
an opera for Naples ; and in 1 8 26, Bellini's * Bianca 
e Fernando* was brought out at the San Carlo 
without being so successful as to attract Euro- 
pean attention. Bianca e Fernando, however, 
pleased the Neapolitan public, while its general 
merit encouraged Barbajk to entrust the young 
musician with the composition of another work, 
which this time was to be brought out at La 
Scala. The tenor part in Bellini's first opera 
for Milan was to be written specially for Rubini, 
who retired with the juvenile maestro into the 
country, and remained with him until the new 
opera, or at least the tenor part in it» was 
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finished. The florid music of Rossini was ai 
that time alone in fashion; and, by way of 
novelty, Bellini composed for Rubini, with his 
direct approbation, if not at his express suggestion, 
the simple expressive melodies which the illus- 
trious tenor sang with so much effect when 
' II Pirata' was at length produced. Owing in 
a great measure to Rubini's admirable delivery 
of the tenor airs, 'H Pirata* — the earliest of 
those works by Bellini which are still re- 
membered — obtained a success not merely of 
esteem or even of enthusiasm, but of furore. It 
was represented soon afterwards in Paris, and 
in due time was heard in all the capitals of 
Europe where Italian opera was at that time 
cultivated. Bellini's next work was 'La Stra- 
niera,' first performed at Milan in 1828 with an 
admirable oast, including in the chief parts 
Madame Tosi, Donzelli, and Tamburini. 'La 
Straniera* was less successful than its predecessor, 
and it scarcely can be said to have met with 
general favour in Europe. Like * II Pirata' it 
was produced in London, where however it made 
but little impression. 'Zaira' (Parma, 1829) 
may be said to have failed. This at least is the 
only woric of Bellini since the production of * H 
Pirata* which was never performed out of Italy. 
'II Capuletti ed i Montecchi,* composed for 
Venice and represented for the first time at La 
Fenice in 1830, was brilliantly successful through- 
out Italy ; though in London and Paris the new 
musical version of ' Romeo and Juliet ' seems to 
have owed such fiivour as it received to Madame 
Pasta's performance in the character of Romeo. 
This part, it may be noted, was the one selected 
by Herr Wagner s niece. Mile. Johanna Wagner, 
for her d^but in London when, immediately after 
the so-called ' Jenny Lind mania,' that artist, so 
much admired in Germany, appeared without 
success at Her Majesty's Theatre. In 1831 
Bellini, now 29 years of age, composed for 
La Scala the work generally regarded as his 
mastemiece. Romani, the first of modem Italian 
librettists, had prepared for him, on the basis of 
a vaudeville and ballet by the late M. Scribe, 
the ' book* of 'La Sonnambula' ; and the subject, 
80 perfectly suited to Bellini's idyllic and elegiac 
genius, found at his hands the most appropriate 
and most felicitous musical treatment. 'La 
Sonnambula,* originally represented at La Scala, 
could not but make tiie tour of Europe ; and, 
warmly received wherever it was performed, it 
seems nowhere to have hit the public taste so 
much as in England. No Italian opera before 
or since 'La Sonnambula* has been so often 
played in London as that charming work, the 
popularity of which is due partly to the interest 
of its simple, natural, thoroughly intelligible 
story, chiefly to the beauty of the melodies in 
which it abounds. Thanks to Madame Mali- 
bran, who appeared in an English version of the 
work, ' La Sonnambula' soon became as popular 
in our own as in its native Italian language; 
and even to that large portion of the public 
which never enters an Italian opera-house the 
baritone's air ' When I view these scenes' (Vi 
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rawiBo), the tenor's air 'All is lost now' (Tutto 
e Bciolto), the soprano's air ' Ah do not mingle* 
(Ah non giunge), are as familiar as any of our 
national melodies. It may be noted, once for 
aU, that the genius of Bellini was exclusively 
lyrical and timeful. He was no harmonist, he 
had no power of contrivance ; and in his .most 
dramatic scenes he produces his effect simply by 
the presentation of appropriate and expressive 
melodies. The' beauties of 'La Sonnambula,* 
says an English critic, ' so full of pure melody 
and of emotional music of the most simple and 
touching kind, can be appreciated by eveiy 
one; by the most learned musician and the 
most untutored amateur-— or rather, let us say, 
by any play-goer who not having been bom 
deaf to the voice of music hears an opera for the 
first time in his life.' The part of Amina, the 
heroine of La Sonnambula, is still a favourite 
one with debutantes ; and it was in this character 
that both Madame Adelina Patti. and MUe. 
Emma Albani made their first appearance before 
an English public. About a year after the 
production of La Sonnambula Bellini delighted 
the world of music with 'Norma,' which, very 
different in character from its immediate pre- 
decessor, is equally in its way & work of genius. 
Bellini has written no melody more b^utiful 
than that of Norma's prayer, 'Casta Diva,' in 
which however it is impossible to deny that the 
second movement is unworthy of the first. In 
the duet of the final scene the reproaches 
addressed by Norma to the faithless PolHo have, 
apart from their abstract musical beauty, the 
true accent of pathos ; and the trio in which the 
perjured priestess and betrayed woman upbraids 
her deceiver with his newly discovered treachery 
proves, when the devoted heroine is adequately 
impersonated, at least as successful as the two 
other pieces cited. The first and most celebrated 
representative of theDruid priestess was Madame 
Pasta. It afterwards became one of Gi ulia Grisi's 
greatest parts, and in our own day we have 
found an admirable Norma in Mile. Xitiens. 
Bellini's most important serious opera, like al- 
most all operas of real dramatic merit, is founded 
on a French play. Romani's libretto of 'Norma' 
was based on Soumet's tragedy of the same 
name, produced at the Th^tre Fran^ais about a 
year before the opera of ' Norma' was brought 
out at the ScaU Theatre of Milan. The suc- 
cessful opera has killed the drama from which its 
subject was derived —a result which under similar 
circumstances has happened more than once in 
the history of the modem stage. ' Don Giovanni,' 
' Le Nozze di Figaro,' ' Fidelio,' ' 11 Barbiere di 
Siviglia,' 'Lucrezia Borgia,* 'Norma,' are only 
a few of many examples which might be cited 
of highly successful operas indebted for their 
dramatic framework to plays already nearly 
obsolete. To return to Bellini : his 'Norma' 
was succeeded by 'Beatrice di Tenda,' which 
did but little to keep up the composer's repu- 
tation. Represented for the first time at Venice 
^ 1^33* ^ ^^"B peHonned thne years afterwards, 
without much snooeH^ in London. In 1834 
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Bellini went to Paris, where, by the advice of 
Rossini, he was engaged to write an opera for 
the Tht^atre Italien. Rossini is said to have 
reconmiiended his young friend (Bellini was then 
twenty-seven years of age) to devote special 
attention to his orchestration, and generally to 
cultivate dramatic effect In 'I Puritani' — 
which, according to the almost invariable rule, 
owed its dramatic materials and its stage form 
to a Frenchman — Bellini was not well served 
by his librettist. Its special and absorbing 
interest is attached either to the tenor part, as 
in 'B Pirata,' or to the prima donna part, as in 
' L&. Sonnambula' and 'Norma'; while besides 
being dull, even to those who understand it, 
the plot of 'I Puritani' has the additional dis- 
advantage of being obscure. On the other hand, 
the score is full of the most engaging melodies of 
the trae Bellinian type. The part of Elvira, 
dramatically considered, may be uninteresting; 
but no prima donna who is mistress of the Italian 
style will willingly miss an opportunity of making 
herself heard in the beautiful ' Qui la voce,' and 
in the joyful sparkling polacca. The chief part 
however in the opera, m a musical if not m a 
dramatic sense, belongs to the tenor. Few tenors 
since the time of Rubini, for whom it was 
written, hav& had voices sufficiently high to be 
able 'to sing it from beginning to end in the 
original keys. Otherwise Uie chiuining romance in 
the first act, ' A te o cara,' and the melody of the 
final concerted piece — so refined and so elevated 
in charactei^-oould not but tempt our Marios 
and Giuglinis. Both these artists were, in hct, 
frequently heard in the character of Arturo. 
The company for which * I Puritani' was written 
comprised as leading vocalists, Grisi, Rubini, 
Tamburini, and Lablache ; and the distribution 
of characters when this work was first performed 
was the same, for a few years at least, in London 
as in Paris. ' I Puritani ' was produced in Lon- 
don for the benefit of Madame Grisi in 1835 ; and 
the 'Puritani season' was remembered for years 
afterwards, and is still cited by experienced 
habitues, as one of the most brilliant ever known. 
We have spoken of the prima donna's Cavatina 
and of her polonaise 'Son Vergin vezzoea,' of 
the tenor's romance, and of his l^iding motive in 
the concerted piece of the last act ; nor must we 
forget the duet in three movements for the bari- 
tone and bass — as fully developed and destined to 
be quite as popular as the duet for the two soprani 
in ' Norma. As regards the spirited concluding 
movement in the military style, with its vigorous 
accompaniment of brass instruments, Rossini, 
writing of the opera from Paris to a firiend at 
Milan, . observed : 'It is unnecessary for me to 
describe the duet for the two basses ; you must 
have heard it where you are.' 'I Puritani' was 
Bellini's last opera. Soon after its production he 
went on a visit to an English friend, Mr. Lewis, 
at Puteaux, at whose house he was attacked with 
an illness from which he never recovered. * From 
his youth upwards,' says Mr. J. W. Mould in his 
'Man<Mr of Bellini,' ' Vinoenxo's eagerness in his 
art was such as to keep him at t£« piano day 
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and night, till lie was obliged forcibly to leave it. 
The ruling passion accompanied him through his 
short life, and by the asfdduity with which he 
pursued it, brought on the dysentery which closed 
his brilliant career, peopling his last hours with 
the figures of those to whom his works were so 
largely indebted for their success. During the 
moments of delirium which preceded his death, 
he was constantly roeaking of Lablache, Tam- 
burini and Orisi; and one of his last recognisable 
impressions was that he was present at a brilliant 
representation of his last opera at the Salle Fa- 
vart.' Bellini died on Sept. 23, 1835, in the 33rd 
year of his age — ^not the greatest, but by &r the 
youngest, of many admirable composers (as Pur- 
cell, Mozart, Schubert, Mendelssolm, Harold) who 
scarcely Uved to accomplish half the allotted years 
of man. It has been said that Donizetti, Bel- 
lini's contemporary and fellow-labourer, bom four 
yean before him, outliyed him by thirteen years ; 
yet Donizetti was not fif^-one when he died. 
Judge Bellini on the other hand by what another 
of his contemporaries did during the first twenty- 
eight years of his oarew, and his youthful energy 
dwindles away before that of Rossini, who 
was but twen^-six when he produced *Moe^ 
in Egitto/ and who had previously composed, 
amonfir works of less fiune, ' Tancredi,' ' U Bar- 
biere,^ <Otello/ 'La Gazza Ladra»* and 'La 
Cenerentola.' But even if Bellini should outlive 
Bossini — and in the present day 'II Barbiere* 
and 'Semiramide' are the only Roesinian operas 
which are played as often as 'La Scmnambula' 
and ' Norma' — it would still be necessary to re- 
member that Bellini was but a follower of Bos- 
sini, and a pupil in his most melodious of schools. 
Directly after Bellini's death, and on the very 
eve of his funeral, the Th^tre Italien opened for 
the season with ' I Puritani.' The performance 
must have been a sad one ; and not many hours 
after its conclusion the artists who had taken 
part in it were repeating Bellini's last melodies, 
not to the words of the Italian libretto, but to 
those of the Catholic service for the dead. The 
general direction of the ceremony had been un- 
dertaken by Bosfdni, Cherubini, Paer, and Ca- 
rafiib ; the musical department being specially 
entrusted to Habeneck, the distinguished con- 
ductor of the French Opera. In the Requiem 
Service a deep impression was produced by a 
'Lacrymosa' for four voices, of which the beauti- 
ful tenor melody in the third act of ' I Puritani' 
formed the fitting theme. The movement was 
sung without accompaniment by Rubini, Iva- 
nofff Tamburini, and Lablache. The mass was 
celebrated in the Church of the Invalides, and 
Bellini lies buried in the cemetery of P^re la 
Chaise. Rossini, who had done so much for his 
young compatriot during his life-time, imdertook 
the duty of conveying to the fiibther the news of 
his death. ' You always encouraged the object 
of my eternal regret in his labours,' wrote the 
old Bellini in reply ; ' . . . I shall never cease to 
remember how much you did for my son. I shall 
make known everywhere, in the midst of my 
tears, what an affectionate heart belongs to the 
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great Rossini ; and how kind, hospitable, and full 
of feeling are the artists of France.' [H. S. £.] 

BELLOC, Teresa Giorgt, was bom at Milan, 
of French parents, and made her first appearance 
in 1804 at the theatre of La Scala in that city. 
One of her first rdUt was Paisiello's ' Nina,' in 
which she was so successful as to obtain an 
engagement at the same theatre for the following 
year. She sang next at Paris in the same opera, 
in Martini's *Cosa Rara,' and other pieces. 
Thence she visited Venice, Genoa, and Milan, 
where she appeared in the carnival of 1807, and 
remained for the rest of the year. At Venice in 
181 a Rossini wrote for her, Raflanelli, and F. 
Galli, 'L'lnganno felioe,' and at Milan, in 181 7, 
'La Grazza Ladra.' In the latter year she ap- 
peared for the first time in London under the 
name of Bellocchi, and succeeded Mme. Fedor. 
Though a good singer and actress in comic operas, 
she did not please much here, owing to the 
coarseness of her voice luid the plainness of her 
person. She was something like Storace, with 
most of her defects, but not all her excellences. 
She however surprised the public, towards the 
dose of her engagonent, by a capital perform- 
ance of 'Tancredi,' (ot which nothing could be 
less fitted than her figure ; but the music suited 
her voice, and her singing of it was really so 
good as to atone for her personal appearance. 
She sang here during that and the two follow- 
ing seasons ; and in 1821 she returned to Milan, 
singing there throughout that year and the next 
spring. She remained there the whole of 1823 
and during the spring of 24. In 28 she quitted 
the stage. [J. M.] 

BELLOWS. The apparatus by which the air 
is collected, compressed, and prq>eUed through 
the several windtrunks or channels of an organ 
for ultimate redistribution among the pipes. 

One of the matters of greatest importance in 
an organ is that the supply of wind shall be 
copious, unvarying, and continuous; — that it 
shall possess 'good lungs,' as Sebastian Bach 
used to say. Yet it is curious to note how 
singularly &r from being in such condition were 
the early organs ; and it is interesting to trace 
the steps by which, through centuries, i^e desired 
consummation was gradually, and only gradually, 
achieved. In the 4th century organs were blown 
by bellows formed like the ordinary household 
bellows, about five feet in length, which were 
'weighted' by two men standing on the top ; and 
as the men who performed the o£Bce of dead 
weight one day might be fifty pounds heavier 
than those who did so on the next, it is dear 
that the tone, speech, and power of the organ 
must have heea subject to constant variation. In 
the nth century the bellows — still of the house> 
hold kind — were blown by hand, and although 
a nearer approach to an equal wind might then 
with care have been to some extent secured, yet 
it must still have varied with the muscular power 
of successive blowers. The sides or folds of these 
primitive contrivances were made of leather — 
'white horse's hides,' or 'shepis skyn,' as the 
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old accounts inform ui^and were consequently 
subject to frequent injury from strain and friction ; 
hence the constant appearance in old parish 
accounts of such entries as *Paid for mending 
of the gret organ bellowis, and the small organ 
bellowis, Y<^.' These ever-recurring {iedlures at 
length suggested the use of some more durable 
material, and wooden rtbi were substituted for 
the leather folds. This improvement was effected 
as long ago as 141 9, in which year, as we learn 
from 3ie Falnic Rolls of York Minster, John 
Couper, a carpenter, received 'For constructing 
the ribs of the beUows/ xii**/ 

These bellows, however formed, could of course 
give only an intermittent supply of wind, being 
wholly inoperative while being drawn open ; 
consequently two at the least were always re- 
quired, one to supply wind while the other was 
repl^iishing. A more 'continuous* supply, though 
by no means of an 'unvarying' strength, was 
secured by the use of a contrivance like the or- 
dinary smith's foige bellows, consisting of a feeder 
below and a diagonal reservoir above. When 
this form of bellows was first used, or finally 
abandoned, are matters not quite clear ; but some 
disused specimens were lying in a lumber-room 
attached to Tong church, Shropshire, as late as the 
year 1 789. Father Smith (died 1 708) occasionally 
pot something of the kind into his snudl cabinet 
oigans ; but attention was more particularly di- 
rected to the correction of the defects which con- 
tinued to exist in the diagcmal bellows. 

A diagonal bellows was formed Of two pairs of 
triangidar-shaped ribs for ^the sides, a pair of par- 
allel ribs for the spreading -end, a bottom-board, 
a top-board — all attached together by leathern 
hinges — and the superincumbent weights. For 
a long time the bellows were placed with the 
bottom board in a horizontal position, the top 
board rising, and the whole takmg the following 
outline when inflated : — 
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This did not however produce a uniibH& mmBNit 
of air, but a somewhat lighter one at the com- 
■iiiiiiiiit of tiw dement, and a gradually 
increasing one during the closing. This arose 
from two causes. The first was connected with 
the weights. A weight exercises its greatest 
influence on a horizontal surface, and loses some 
of that influence on an inclined plane. The 
second was due to the varying position of the 
wooden ribs. These would present an obtuse 
angle to the wind in the bellows when inflated, 
thus — 



and one gradually increasing in acuteness as it 
closed — 



The t(^ weights acquiring greater influence as 



the top board approached a horizontal position, 
and the side and end folds wedging their way 
into the wind, the two actions gradually in- 
creased the density of the wind to one-fourteenth 
beyond its first pressure. Various ingenious 
means were devised for correcting this inequal- 
ity — as accumulative springs ; a counterpoise act- 
ing in opposition to the descent of the bellows ; 
a string of leaden weights which were left in 
suspension as the bellows descended, etc : but 
the simplest and perhaps most effectual of all 
was that adopted by some of the German organ- 
builders, which oonsiited in placing the bellows 
so that the top board took the horizontal position 
on the bellows being inflated— 




In this case the top weights exercised their 
greatest pressure at the starting, at which time 
the ribs exercised their least, and vice versA. 

A bellows nevertheless still gave but an inter- 
mittent supply, and it was not until the year 
1763 that an approach towards a successful com- 
bination of a feeder and a reservoir was made, 
by a clockmaker of the name of Cumming. 
This bellows had something of the form shown 
in the following outline : — 




It presented the mistake however ef having 
the two double sets of ribs folding the same way, 
which continued the defoct in the increasing 
pressure of wind during the dosing, that has 
already been notified in the diagonal bellows. 
This Ifid to the iipper set being inverted, thus^ 
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The upper «et thus giving more room to the 
wind as the lower gave less, the one remedied 
the defect the other was calculated to cause. 
Thus the desired 'copious, unvarying, and con- 
tinuous' supply of wind was at length secured. 

There are certain disturbances which arise 
from the manner of the consumption of the 
wind. 

It is essential that the bellows of an organ 
should yield a iteady as well as an ample supply. 
The improved bellows being capable of the 
latter, the even flow was nevertheless apt to be 
disturbed from one of many causes. A prolifio 
source of unsteadiness was unskilfulness on the 
part of the blower. At the oommencement of 
the stroke the wind, in passing into the reservoir, 
has to overcome the pressure of the surface 
weights and raise the top- board, and at its 
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termination the surface weights have gently to 
resume their compressing force on the wind. But 
if the stroke be begun or concluded too suddenly 
there will be a momentary over-compression or 
a jerk in the wind, resulting in either case in a 
disturbance of the smooth sounding of the pipes. 
Again, if several large pipes are sounded 
together, by many bass keys being put down 
simultaneously, there will be a great demand 
upon the wind supply, and a consequent possi- 
bility of the small pipes in the treble not being 
properly 'fed,* the result in that case being a 
momentary weakness or tremulousness in their 
speech. On letting the several bass keys sud- 
denly rise, the consumption of wind would as 
suddenly be checked, and by thus causing for a 
moment a slight over-compression, the sensitive 
small pipes would sound too sharp and strong. 
These tendencies suggested the application of a 
small self-acting reservoir in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the pipes, which should add to 
or subtract from the ordinary wind -supply as 
occasion might require ; and such an apparatus 
was successfully devised by the late Mr. Bishop, 
which consisted of side and end ribs,, and a board, 
not unlike a small ' feeder,' with, strong springs 
behind placed horizontally or vertically over a 
hole cut in the wind -chest or wind-trunk, the 
whole being called a ' concussioni bellows.' 




When at rest the concussion bellows stands 
about half way open, and charged to that extent 
with air. If a sudden and great demand is made 
upon the wind it immediately closes, adding its 
contents to the average supply ; and if there is 
likely to be a redundance it expands, and so 
reduces it to the average. [£. J. H.] 

BELLS. Musical instruments of metal, sound- 
ed by percussion, and consisting of a cup or bowl, 
caused to vibrate by the blow of a 'clapper' or 
hanmier on the inner or outer surface of the bell. 
The external stroke, however, is only applied in 
special cases, as when a large bell is connected 
with a clock, and the hours struck upon it with 
an external luunmer worked by mechanical 
means ; or when a series of bells are arranged so 
that set compositions can be played upon them 
by a series of such hanmiers, and with musical 
precision. [See Carillons.] A fixed bell can also 
be played by an internal hammer pulled or struck 
against the inside. But the essential and typical 
form of the bell is that in which the stroke is 
given by a movable clapper hung within the 
bell, and caused to strike by swinging the latter, 
either by hand (in the case of small bells) or by 
a wheel and pulley system in the case of large 
ones. Bells nave also been extensively used as 
personal ornaments and decorations, firom those 
on the hem of the garment of the Jewish high- 
priest to those which formed the appendages of 
the head-dress of the mediaeval jester. This de- 
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corative use of bells has also been applied to 
domestic ^niTn^ lii • and the bells of the English 
waggoner*s team were formerly as common an 
appendage as the sheep-bells and goat-bells in 
Switzerland and elsewhere, and the cow-bells in 
the New Forest, still are. In these cases the 
sound of the bell is excited by the movements 
of the body. But in all these forms or ap- 
plications of the bell the principle is the same ; 
it is an instrument with a hainmer hung loose 
inside it, and caused to sound by the agitation, 
regular or irregular, conmiunicated to it, and 
by which the hammer is made to strike against 
the inside. It is important to note this as the 
essential characteristic of bells, and that which 
distinguishes their special place among musical 
instruments. Of music, in the artistic sense of 
the word, bells in their true form are hardly 
capable. They may be tuned to a r^pilar scale, 
and sounded in various successions, but the 
method oi obtaining the sound by swinging the 
bell till the clapper hits it (by which method 
alone the full sound can be elicited) necessarily 
precludes anything like the exactitude in time or 
the variation in intensity by which form and ex- 
pression are given to music. All the contrivances 
for performing music on bells with mechanical 
precision involve a greater or less departure from 
the true principle of the bell, and an impairing 
of its characteristic sound by fixing it instead of 
letting it swing freely. It will be seen, therefore, 
that bells form a kind of connecting link between 
the music of art and the music of nature ; their 
fixed tone and synchronous vibrations connecting 
them with the art, while the irregular and formless 
character of the music produced from than evoi 
by the best peal-ringers, partakes of the wildnest 
and vague character of natural sounds. It is this 
wildnees of character which is one of the great 
charms of bell-music on a large scale, and which 
has caused it to be so much interwoven with the 
associations of men, both in real life and in ima- 
ginative literature. 

Like the harp, the bell is pne-historic in its 
origin ; nor would it serve much purpose here to 
speculate upon the probable origin or earliest 
form of the bell, of which in fact we know 
nothing ; or even to dwell on the very uncertain 
archaeology of the instrument. The records of 
almost all nations of whose early histOTy we 
know anything imply the use of bells in one 
shape or another ; generally, it would seem, as a 
sign or proclamation, just as the railway bell, the 
church bell, and 'Uiat tocsin of the soul, the 
dinner-bell,' are still used. But there can be no 
question that the real development of bells and 
bell-ringing into their highest form is due to the 
art and the ecclesiastical fervour combined of 
the middle ages. The influences which led to 
the development of bell-ringing and bell-founding 
were not dissimilar to those which led to the 
great development of architecture in the cathe- 
dral form. Not that either architecture or bells 
were necessarily connected with ecclesiastical 
predominance; but that the church being the 
great power and central influence of medUseval 
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Europe, the art of the time wm all drawn into 
its service, and thus it came to pass that bells 
having been, at a comparatively early period of 
the Christian era, introduced as an appendage to 
places of worship, their development, with all 
the art and science which the mediaeval workmen 
had at command, became almost inseparably con- 
nected with that of church architecture, and 
their sounds associated in an especial degree with 
church celebrations. The form of bell which may 
be said to have been perfected by mediaeval bell- 
founders (for it has been accepted as a type upon 
which no essential or radical improvement can 
be made) is that shown in the following diagram, 
in which also the principal component parts of 
the bell are distinguished. 
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The elevation of the exterior of the bell 
explains itself; the section shows the relative 
thickness and shape of the metal ; the thickest 
portion, the 'sound- bow,* A, against which the 
clapper strikes, is usually -y^th of the total 
diameter of the bell at the lip. The half-section 
marked No. i shows the old method of providing 
for the hanging of the bell and the attachment 
of the clapper; the loops called 'canons,* B, 
being cast on solid to receive the iron straps by 
which the bell is fixed to the stock, and the bolt, 
C, for attaching the clapper also cast solid on 
the inside of the bell. It is necessary that C 
should be well below the line of axis on which 
the bell swings, so as to describe an appreciable 
drole around the axis, otherwise there will be 
no leverage to drive the clapper, and it will not 
fly properly. The swing of the clapper is further 
ensured and accelerated by the small piece, 
Bv called the 'flight,' cast on to the striking 
part to increase the impetus of the blow. Half- 



section No. 2 shows a method of hanging the 
bell and clapper reconmiended by Sir E. Beckett, 
and adopted in a good many instances by Mr. 
Taylor of Loughborough, in which canons are 
dispensed with, and a thick crown, £, is used 
with bolt holes through which the bell is bolted 
to the stock, and a larger hole in the centre 
through which the clapper-bolt is also fixed to 
the stock, instead of being cast on to the bell. 
The advantage of this plsA is that the bell can 
easily be turned on the stock, the clapper-bolt 
(which is circular where it passes through the 
bell) remaining stationary, and thus the blow 
of the clapper can be directed against a new 
portion of the. sound-bow, should the original 
striking place have become worn or show any 
tendency to crack. 

The material of which bells are composed is a 
mixture of copjier and tin, which in the old bells 
apiiear to have been used in the proportion of 
about 3 to I. Modem experiment has given rise 
to the conclusion that, while this combination 
gave the best sound, and the proportion of tin 
might even, be increased with advantage to the 
sound, this proportion represents the extreme 
amount of tin which can be used without the 
danger of rendering the metal brittle and liable 
to crack, and that in regard to this consideration 
a margin within that proportion of tin is safer, 
a 2 of copper to 7 of tm was used for the West- 
minster bells in the Victoria Tower. Any consider- 
ably larger proportion of copper than this, on 
the other hand, has a tendency to render the 
metal too soft, and impair the brilliancy of its 
tone. 

The conclusion that the sjiecial shape figured 
above, or something near it, is the best for a bell, 
has no basis that any one seems to know of ex- 
cept experience. It has been theoretically main- 
tained that plain hemispherical bells ought to 
give the best and purest tone, but except on a 
small scale it is not found to be so ; the result 
being either that the tone is very heavy and 
dead, or that when forced by hard striking it is 
unmusical and disagreeable to the ear. Sets of 
hemispherical bells have lately been made of 
larger size, and with more success than before; 
they require, however, to be fixed and struck, 
and not swung ; their tone when not struck 
too heavily is not impleasing, but quite inferior 
in power a^ brightness to that of a swung bell 
of the usual form. It is also to be noted, though 
this fact again is equally inexplicable, or at least 
imexplained, that large and small bells require 
somewhat differing shape and proportions to 
realise the best sound. That the proportionate 
thickness or weight of metal for producing the 
best results should be different for large and 
small bells, it is more easy to understand. For 
a large bell, such as 6-feet diameter, experience 
seems to give a thickness of -r^ of the diameter 
as the b^ proportion. Smaller bells will bear 
a somewhat greater proportionate thickness, and 
the proportionate thickness— that is to say, the 
proportionate weight of metal to the note pro- 
duced — is always increased in a large peal, from 
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the lower to tlie upper notes of the soale. The 
thinner the bell is m proportion to the weight 
of metal, it should be observed, the deeper is the 
pitch : so that if the same proportionate thickneHS 
were preserved in the treble as in the tenor of 
a peal, the former would have to be made of 
too small size and too little weight of metal to 
compete successfully with the tenor. By adding 
to the proportionate thickness of the treble, we 
are enabled to'make it of larger size and heavier 
metal while preserving the high pitch. This 
effect of thickness on pitch is a thing to be 
borne in mind in ordering a peal of bells, and 
deciding what scale or pitch is to be adopted. 
The cost of the bells is in proportion to the 
weight of metal, and the question thertfore is, 
given BO much metal, in what form to cast it so 
as to get the best effect from it. This will often 
be best reali&ed by not endeavouring to get tqp 
deep a tone from the peal ; a peal tuned in the 
scale of E or of F may be equally cast with the 
game amount of metal, but will not be etjually 
good, as either the £ peal in that case must be 
too thin, or the F peal too thick. Where the 
amount of metal is limited, therefore, the higher 
pitch will give the best result, and enable the 
metal to be used to the best advantage. 

The precise note which a bell of a certain 
shape, size, and weight will produce is almost a 
matter of experience ; but the proportion be- 
tween size and relative dimensions and pitch is 
capable of being approximately tabulated. The 
average modulus of the finest of the large bells 
of Europe, as between size and weight, is given 
by Sir E. Beckett (to whose work on Clocks 
and Bells the reader is referred for more detailed 
information on some of the points touched upon 
here), as lo cwt. of metal for a bell 3 feet in dia- 
iMtai^ and as the weight of metal varies as the 
cube of t4e diameter, a bell of 4 feet diameter 
would constmie »«arly 35 cwt., and one of 6 feet 
diameter 4 tons of thwNiI A bell of this last- 
named weight would, wi& t4e best mod most 
effective disposition of the metal, gW« 4be nole 
tenor C ; and the pitch for other sizes may 1» 
deduced from this, on the rule that the num- 
ber of vibrations per second in bells varies as 
(thickness)' 
diameter 

Where a set of bella are in precisely similar 
proportions throughout, their dimensions would 
be simply in an inverse ratio to the number 
of Aribrations per second of the notes they were 
intended to sound. But as in practice the higher 
pitched bells are alwa3rs made thicker in pro- 
portion to the diameter than the lower ones, for 
the reasons mentioned above, the problem cannot 
for practical purposes be stated in the simple 
form of inverse ratio. Bells, it may be observed, 
are tuned by turning out a small portion from 
the inner side of the thickest part or sound-bow, 
when they are too sharp, so as to reduce the 
thickness and thereby flatten them, or by similarly 
turning off a small portion from the edge of the 
rim, so as to reduoe the diameter, when it is 
desired to sharpen them. This latter process. 
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however, impairs the shape, and is apt also to 
injure the tone of the bell ; and if the casting 
cannot be so accurately regulated as to give 
hope of ensuring correctness at first, it is better 
to let any excess be on the side of sharpness, 
which can be corrected without damaging the 
bell. In the case of large peals the plan has 
sometimes been followed of casting all the 
smaller bells a trifle thick, so that if the whole 
peal is not precisely in tune, the tuning may all 
fall on the smaller bells, which will be reduced in 
thickness till they are brought down to the pitch 
to range correctly with the larger ones. Bells are 
however now cast with considerable accuracy, 
and the turning out of a nearly perfect, or, as it 
is called, a 'maiden* peal, is not an uncommon 
occurrence ; though it must be said that peals are 
not unfrequently so called which are not as per- 
fectly in tune as they ought to be, but which are 
left untouched in (»rder to claim the credit of 
being a 'maiden' set. This ought never to be 
allowed ; in fact a much more rigorous standaid 
ought to be maintained in tuning bells than is 
usual : the number of beUs not properly in tune 
with each other which we hear is a constant 
annoyance to those whose ears can detect the 
falsity, and perhaps does something towards con- 
firming other listeners in their deficiency of what 
is called 'ear.' 

The casting of a large bell is an operation re- 
quiring considerable preparation and a great deal 
of nicety of workmanship. The first process is 
to form the model of the inside surfaice of the 
bell, or the core, which is done on a conical- 
shaped base of iron or brickwork ; the clay, after 
being approximately modelled by hand, is brought 
to the correct mould by means of what is called 
a 'sweep,' which is a flat piece of hard wood 
with one of its edges cut to the section of the 
inside of the bell, and which is attached to a 
pivot fixed in the centre of the core, and then 
'swept' round the clay until the model of the 
inside of the bell is correctly formed. The core 
is then thoroughly dried by heat, either by a fire 
Jighte^ iBMler it (if it is on a brick base), or 
by beni^ placed 1radi)y ia an oven (if it is on an 
iron base). *nieii0Kt point is to eljiain the outer 
shape of the bell, and its tlw^ imimii Theee are 
two ways of doing this. The method wlndi waed 
to be universally adopted was to make upon the 
core, after it was dried, a model of the thickness 
of the bell in clay, the outer shape of the bell 
being obtained by another sweep operating in 
the same way, and turning on the same- centre as 
that which formed the im»ide shape ; then upon 
this, when dry, to build a cover or cope, the 
inner side of which closely followed the outer 
shape of the bell. This cope, going like an 
extinguisher over the whole, was strengthened 
with haybands, or, in the case of large models, 
with pieces of iron worked into it, so that when 
made it could be bodily lifted off, the clay bell 
previously made on the core broken away, and 
the cope replaced, leaving between it and the 
core the precise shape and thickness of the bell. 
The difficulty however of getting a good external 



finish in this way must have been considerable. 
The method now usually employed ia to dispense 
with the operation of making the clay ' thickness * 
altogether, and to have a metal cope larger than 
the size of the bell, and lined with clay, in which 
the external model of the bell'^is then iformed by 
an inverted sweep, acting on the inside surface ; 
the cope is then turned over the core, and the 
exact model of the bell is represented, of course, 
by tbaapaoe between them. The direct action of 
the sweep seoores a more finished exterior surface 
than witn the old hand-made cope ; and another 
advantage is that the iron cope can be boltei 
down to a plate below the core, so as to render 
the whole thing perfectly steady for the casting, 
and greatly facilitate the process of getting it 
into the sand. The mould which gives the shape 
of the top of the bell, with the clapper -ring 
and the ears or ' canons' for fixing the bell to 
the stock, is added to the model by a separate 
process, and the whole is then imbedded in the 
sand of the casting-room with the mouth down- 
ward, and the metal run in and left to cool. 

Bells have occasionally been used in the or- 
chestra, though hardly in any sense which can 
justify their being included among orchestral 
instruments ; since when used singly and sounded 
by swinging in the ordinary way, they are in- 
variably intended to give what may be called 
'local colour* to a dramatic scene; to suggest 
something beyond or apart firom the orchestra, as 
the prison-bell in the 'Trovatore,' the goat-bell 
in •Dinorah,* or the vesper-bell in Bennett's 
'Paradise and the Peri' overture. Mozart has, 
however, used a frame of bells played by a key- 
board like that of a pianoforte ('Glockenspiel') 
in the score of 'Die ZauberflOte,' to represent 
the effect of Papageno's bells which are visibly 
present in his head-dress, though actually played 
in the band. The same instrument has been 
used in a somewhat eimilar manner by one or 
two other operatic composers, but always for 
stage effect rather than for directly musical 
puiposes. A recent idea of some English organ- 
builders has been the attachment of a scale of 
bells to an organ, which are sounded either alone 
or in combination with the ordinary stops on 
drawing a stop-head which brings them under 
the control of the keys ; but the addition is com- 
pletely out of keeping with the genius of the 
organ, and is available rather for ' sensational ' 
effects than as a real addition to the proper range 
of the instrument. All these experiments only 
serve to confirm the opinion that bell-music does 
not belong to the region of musical art properly 
so called ; and attempts to drag the bell from its 
proper sphere, and force from it an expression 
foreign to its nature, have never permanently 
succeeded. [U. H. S.] 

BELLS are rung in peal in the British Islands 
only, with the exception of one or two rings of 
bells in America and the Colonies. On the Con- 
tinent they are simply clashed, being swung with 
a lever — the notes of the bells not being arranged 
in any special order. In our islands it is usual 
to tune bells in the diatonic scale, and they 
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are then rung in order from the highest to the 
lowest. 

To enable the ringers to do this with accuracy, 
and also to enable them to change the order in 
which the bells strike by proper methods (see 
Change-Biitgino), bells are hung as shown in 
the aocompanjring iUustrations ;— 

Fia. i« 




They are first carefully secured by iron boHs 
and braces through the ears or 'canons,* K, to 
the stock A (Fig. i) which is fitted with axles or 
gudgeons of iron, M, working in brass or gun- 
metal bearings. The stock is fitted with a 
wheel, £, and a stay, B ; and a ground pulley, N, 
is fixed to the floor of the belfry. By pulling 
the rope, F, the bell is gradually swung till she 
stands mouth upwards, as shown in l^^gs. 3 ami 
3, when she is maintained in this position by the 
stay B, and slider C, which prevent her from 

Fio. a. 




falling over (or turning clean round). It will be 
seen that when the rope, F, has been pulled 
enough to bring the fillet or * sallie pin,' G, down 
to the nearest point to the ground pulley, N, that 
it can reach, it would in swinging past that point 
raise the rope; this gives the rinj^er a second 
pull, as will be seen by reference to Fig. 2, and 
this is called the 'hand-stroke' pull. Now by 
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following with the eye the motion of the bell as 
indicated by the arrow in No. 2, she will be 
seen to turn over, bringing the fillet G paat N ; 
then, winding the rope round the wheel as she 
moves, she will arrive at the position of the bell 
in Fig. 3 — this is called the ' back-stroke' blow. 

Fio. 3. 




The first thing a ringer has to learn is so ta 
0wing his bell by the use of the rope, that he can 
be quite certain to bring her from one stroke to 
another, palling her with proper judgment, so as 
just to throw her over the balance as shown in 
Figs. 2 and 3. If however too much force is 
used, there is a danger of breaking the stay or 
some other part of the machinery, and the ringer 
himself may be seriously injured. 

An alteration in the method of hanging the 
bell to the stock has been invented by Sir £. 
Beckett, though only occasionally carried out. 
By the ordinary make the 'canons' for hanging 
are so arranged as to serve only for one position 
of the bell in regard to the stock, so that turning 
the bell in order to get the stroke of the clapper 
in a new position, after it has worn the bell, is 
impossible. Sir E. Beckett's plan consists in 
having only four instead of six canons, at right 
angles to one another and forming a cross, on 
plan, on the crown of the bell. By this means 
the position of the bell can be altered by merely 
unstrapping it and turning it on the stock. As 
the clapper must always fly in the same plane, 
it is in this plan bolted to the stock, the bolt 
passing through a hole in the centreof the crown 
of the bell. [C.A. W.T.] 

BELLY. The belly or upper part of the in- 
struments of the violin tribe, is perhaps the most 
important of all, as it is the first to receive 
through the bridge the vibrations of the strings, 
and to communicate them to the whole body of 
the instrument. Soft wood being more easily set 
in vibration in all its parts, the belly is invariably 
made of deal, while the back and sides, which 
are not intended to vibrate to the same extent, 
but rather to throw back the waves of sound, are | 
made of harder wood — ^maple. 

As a rule, wood of narrow grain is preferred for 
the belly, although there are some fine old instru- 
ments with bellies of wide-grained wood. The 
thickness of the belly is also of very great im- 
portance : if too thick, the instrument will be 
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weak in tone; if too thin, the tone will be hollow 
and bellowing. The power of resonance is en- 
hanced by the slightly arched form of the belly. 
The wood is thickest in the centre, and gradually 
gets thinner toward the sides. The gradation 
in which this is executed varies greatly wnth 
different makers, and also depends on the special 
qualities of the individual piece of wood of which 
a belly is ma(ie. Tlie position and shape of the 
so-called /-holes likewise greatly influence the 
quality of tone. The great makers of the Brescia 
school, Caspar da Salo and Maggini, made the 
/-holes large and almost upright; the Amatis, 
Stradivari, and Guameri gave them a more 
slanting position, ma^Ie them smaller, and in- 
finitely more graceful in shape. Close to the 
edge the belly is inlaid with a single or dpuble 
line of purHing, which is merely intended to 
improve the outward appearance of tlie instru- 
ment. [P. D ] 
BELLY or SOUNDBOARD of pianoforte. 
(Fr. La Table d^harmonU ; Ital. Tavola amnmica ; 
Ger. Retonanzboden, Resonanztafel). The broad 
flat of wood, usually of Swiss pine, extended 
under the strings of a pianoforte, and connected 
with them by a bridge of hard wood over which 
they are stretched, is technically called the belly, 
but is also called the sound- or sounding-board. 
The strings when set in vibration, owing to 
their small surface in contact with the air, would 
be scarcely audible, were it not for the bdly, 
an auxiliary vibrating body of large surface, to 
reinforce them. Thus the tone of a pianoforte 
essentially depends upon the movement and vari- 
able pressure of the strings at the point of con- 
tact with the bridge, by which their vibrations 
are conveyed to the belly to be intensified by the 
vibrations of the fibres of this elastic support. 
There is no sonorous body for which we may 
calculate movement under varied conditions, and 
then verify the calculation by trial, to compare 
with a stretched string. The problem is far 
more complicated of a resonant surface, as the 
belly, and appears to have offered less attraction 
to research. We are mainly indebted to Chladni 
for what we know of the forms of vibration of 
resounding substances. His determination of the 
nodal lines by means of fine sand placed upon 
vibrating suHaces has been of great importance 
to theory, and has been the foundation upon 
which the law of the practice of ribbing the 
belly diagonally to the direction of the grain 
with slender bars of pine has been finally 
established by Dr. Schafhaeutl, who has proved 
that this contrivance creates nodal lines of rest, 
and prevents the transversal vibration of the 
belly as a whole which would be inimical to 
the production of tone. But up to this time, 
in the construction of bellies, experiment alone 
has effected what has been achieved. The 
difference in the character of tone of piano- 
fortes by different makers, depends very much 
upon variations in the proportions, direction of 
the grain, and barring of the belly ; but as other 
important variations of structure invariably and 
simuhaneously exist, the question is too complex 
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ever to be satiBfactorily answerecL The further 
deecription and history of belly will be found 
under Pianofobte. [A. J. H.] 

BELMONTE UND CONSTANZA, odeb 
DIE Entfuhbuno AU8 DEM Sebail, an opera in 
four acts, words by Bretzner, music by Jobann 
Andre; produced at Berlin May 26, 1781. It is 
only worth mention because the libretto, as 
altered by Stephanie, was set by Mozart under 
the title of ' Die EntfUhrung,' etc. [See p. 66 a.] 

BELSHAZZAR. An oratorio of Handel's, 
occurring in the series between 'Joseph* and 
* Hercules * ; words by Jennens, much reduced by 
Handel. Dates on autograph (in Buckingham 
Palace) — at beginning, August 33, 1744 ; at end 
of first part, Scored Sept. 15, ditto; end of 
second part, Sept. 10, ditto. First performance 
at the King's llieatre on Wednesday March 37, 
1 745, announced as Belteehazzar. The oratorio 
was revived by the Sacred Harmonic Society on 
March 19, 1847. [G.] 

BEMETZBIEDER, bom in Alsace hi 1743, 
came to Paris, and was engaged as teacher of 
music to the daughter of Diderot, whose patron- 
age was of great service to him. In 1783 he 
left Paris for London, and there he died in 
181 7. He published both in London and Paris 
several didactic works on music, one of which, 
'Lemons de clave9in' (Paris, 1771), was often 
republished in France, Spain, and England. Jn 
the contest between the (^luckists and Picoinnists 
he wrote on the side of toleration. Diderot re- 
wrote the work just named — a questionable 
benefit, except as far as style is concerned. 

B£M0L, the French term for Flat. For the 
origin of the name see the article Aooidentals. 

BEND A, Hans Geobg, a weaver, and wan- 
dering performer on several instruments, belonged 
to the village of Alt-Benatka in Bohemia, and 
was the head of a celebrated family of artists. 
His four sons, Franz, Johann, Greorg^ and Joseph, 
all devoted themselves to music. 

(I) Fbanz Benda. Bom Nov. 35, 1709, re- 
markable as the founder of a special violin sdiool. 
He was brought up under Graun and Quanz, and 
on the death of the former became (i 771) concert- 
meister to Frederick the Great, whose flute con- 
certos he thereafter accompanied. In his manner 
of playing he especially affected the cantabile. 
His published (posthumous) works consist of 
twelve solos for the violin (Paris), 'Etudes de 
Yiolon, ou Caprices,' 2 books, and 'Exercises 
progr. pour le Violon,* i book (Leipzig, Kiihnel). 
He died at Potsdam, March 7, 1786. His 
second daughter, Caroline, married Capellmeister 
Wolff, and his fourth, Julianne, Capellmeister 
Beichardt. His eldest son, Friedrich, bom 1 745, 
was esteemed as an excellent player on the violm 
and clavier, and his compositions — the cantatas 
'Pygmalion' and 'Die Grazien,' an oratorio 'Die 
Jiinger am Grabe des Auferstandenen,' an opera 
'Orpheus,' and various works for clavier and 
violin — found much acceptance. At his death, at 
PotMlam, in 1 8 14, he was kon. preuss. Kammer- 
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musikus. His brother Carl, bora 1748, ap- 
proached nearest to his &ther in the style of his 
playing. He was teacher of music to Wilhelm 
III, and left six adagios, with remarks on the 
mode of executing the adagio (Berlin, Hummel). 
(3) Johann, tiie second son of Hans Geoig, 
and the least eminent of the brothers, was bom 
1 71 3, and died as Elammermusikus at Berlin 
1753. 

(3) Gbobo, bom 1731, was the most dis- 
tinguished of the four, renowned as an able 
davier-player and oboist. In 1 748 he was ap- 
pointed Capellmeister to the Duke of Grotha, 
after which he studied in Italy, and on his re- 
turn wrote his first Duodrama, 'Ariadne auf 
Naxos' (1774), * work which excited much 
attention for its novelty and ability, became 
widely known, and entitled him, notwithstanding 
the claims «f Rousseau's 'Pygmalion,' to be called 
the inventor of the melodrama. Full and com- 
pressed scores of the work, with German and 
Frendi words, quickly appeared, and a second 
melodrama, ' Medea,' had an equal success with 
the first. Georg visited Vienna and Paris for 
the performance of his works, and at length 
settled himself in the hamlet of Kfistritz in 
Thuringia, wheve he died in 1795. Besides 
the compositionfi already mentioned he was the 
author of many instnmiental works, of the 
operettasof 'Der Dorijahrmarkt' (1776), 'Bomeo 
und Julie' (1778), 'Der Holzbauer,' 'Lucas 
und Barbchen,' and ' Grpheus,' also of ' Pygma- 
lion,' a monodrama. His son Friedrich Ludwig, 
bom at Gotha 1746, was music-director of the 
Hamburg theatre, and published in Leipsic an 
opera, ' The Barber of Seville," three violin con- 
certos, and a ' Narren-ballet.' While in Ham- 
burg he married a singer named Felicitas Agnesia 
Rietz, with whom he visited Berlin and Vienna, 
but from whom he very shortly separated. He 
died as director of the concerts at Konigsbeig, 
March 37, 1793. 

(4) Joseph, the last of the four, a clever violin- 
player, held the post of Conoertmeister to Fried- 
rich Wilhelm if. at Berlin, where he died in 
1804. His son Ernst Friedrich, bom at Berlin 
1747* ^<^ 01^0 of the founders of the Berlin 
amateur concerts, and died there in 1785. 

(5) Anna Franziska, the only sister of the 
above four brothers, bom 1736, was one of the 
best singers of her time. She married a musi- 
cian of Gotha named Hattasch, and died there 
in 1780. 

Of this family of artists, which thus lasted 
through three generations, the most remark- 
able on the whole were fVanz and Greorg, the 
latter of whom, by his melodrama and operet- 
tas has obtained a lasting position in musical 
history. [C. F. P.] 

BENDLER, or BENDELER, Salomon, 
was bom at Quedlimburg, 1683. His father 
gave him his first instruction in music. Gifted 
with artistic feeling and a magnificent bass 
voice, young Bendler was soon a most remark- 
able singer. In 171 3 he came to London, and 
sang the part of the King in 'Ambleto' by 
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Gasparini, and of Aigante in Handel*g ' Binaldo.* 
However, he preferred an engagement at the 
opera in Hamburg, where he obtained a most 
brilliant success, as also at Leipzig and Bruns- 
wick. 'During a risit at Dantzig, he played 
the organ in the principal church; and, after 
a short prelude, gave forth the full force of his 
stupendous voice in a solo. A sudden noise in 
the church interrupted both the singer and the 
service : the wife of one of the chief magistrates, 
terrified by the tremendous tones, was safely 
delivered of a son. Her husband, a martyr to 
the gout, was no sooner informed of the event, 
than he found himself instantly cured. Hearing 
the name of the artist to whom he owed this 
double debt and haj^iness, he invited Bendler 
to meet a distinguished company at the christening 
feast, when he placed on his plate a sum of 300 
ducats, thanking him at the same time for the 
service he had rendered him, both as physician 
and accoucheur.* This extracrdinary singer died 
in 1724. [J. M.] 

BENEDETTI, an Italian singer at the Opera 
in London. 1730. He is mentioned in a witty 
letter by Sir John Edgar in Steele's journal, 
* The Theatre,* from Tuesday March 8 to Saturday 
March 12, 1 720, as an instance of the touchiness 
of some artists. * He set forth in the recitative 
tone, the nearest approach to ordinary Bpeech, 
that he had never acted anything in any other 
opera below the character of a sovereign, and 
now he was to be appointed to be captain of a 
guard.* 

His portrait was engraved by Vertue, and is 
mentioned by Walpole^ ' Catalogue of Engravers,' 
p. 221. There is a proof impression in the British 
Museum. It was painted by Beluzzi. Bene- 
detti is represented in a doak, turned to the 
right, oval in a frame, 8vo. It is rare. [J. M.] 

BENEDICITE, or the 'Song of the Three 
Children,* is the canticle which is used in the 
Anglican service after the first lesson in the 
morning, alternatively with the Te Deum, at 
the option of the minister. It is taken from 
the Greek continuation of Daniel, cbap. iii., and 
in of very ancient use in the Church service, 
being mentioned in St. Benedict's * Regula,* and 
by Amalarius as used at matins. It was also 
prescribed by Athanasius. The ancient Spanish 
and Galilean churches appointed it to come 
between the lessons, and in the ancient English 
offices it was one of several psalms with which 
Lauds began. It was retained by Cranmer in 
his ' English Liturgy* of 1549. and appointed to 
be used instead of the Te Deum in Lent ; but 
this injunction was afterwards removed, and it 
became optional to use it at any time of the 
year. 

In ' the Book of Common Prayer noted * which 
was published in 15.^0, the chant given for it by 
Marbeck is the same as that in the Sarum Bre- 
viary, but simplified, in accordance with Cran- 
mer's wish that 'the note that shall be made 
thereunto, would not be full of notes, but as 
near as may be for every syllable a note, so that 
it may be sung distinctly and devoutly.* 
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This oantide is more fitted fbr a chant than 
any other musical form, because the second half 
of each verse is the same throughout. Purcell 
set it in his double service in B flat, but garbled 
the words by making the burden * Praise him,* 
etc. only recur occasionally. [C. H. H. P.] 

BENEDICT, Sib Julius, bom at Stuttgart. 
Nov. 27, 1804. Sir Julius is one of the most 
eminent of the numerous foreign musicians who 
have settled in England since Handel's time. As 
composer, performer, and teacher of music, he has 
now held an exceptionally high position in this 
country for upwards of forty years. After studying 
under Hummel, at Weimar —during which he saw 
Beethoven (March 8, 1827) — he was, in his 17th 
year, preeoited by the illustrious pianist to Weber, 
who received him into his house, and from the 
beginning of 1821 until the end of 1824, treated 
him, in Sir Julius*s own words, ' not only as a 
pupil, but as a son.' At the age of nineteen 
young Benedict was, on Weber's recommendation, 
appointed to conduct a series of operatic per- 
formances at Vienna. A few years afterwards 
we find him as chef d'orchestre at the San Carlo 
at Naples, where be produced his first opera, 
' Giadnta ed Ernesto' — a work which seems to 
have been too German for the Neapolitan taste. 
On the other hand, *I Portoghesi in Groa,' which 
Benedict composed in 1830 for Stuttgart, may 
have been found too Italian for the Germans ; 
since, unsuccessful in the city for which it was 
specially written, it was warmly received by the 
operatic public of Naples. The youthful maestro, 
who showed himself a German among the Ita- 
lians, and an Italian among the Germans, went 
in 1835 to Paris, at that time the headrquarters 
of Rossini and Meyerbeer, a frequent place of 
rendezvous for Donizetti and Bellini, and the 
home of Auber, Herold, and Adolphe Adam, of 
Hal<^vy, Berlioz, and F^licien David. At Paris 
Benedict made the acquaintance of Malibran, 
who suggested his visiting London; and from 
1835 until now we have had WeberV favourite 
pupil residing permanently among us. In 1836 
Benedict was appointed to the musical direction 
of the Opera Buffi^ started by the late John 
Mitchell at the Lyceum Theatre. Here he 
brought out with success a little work called 
'Un Anno ed un Giomo,* originally given in 1836 
at Naples. In 1838 he produced his first English 
opera, 'The Gjrpsy's Warning' — known in the 
present day to those who are not acquainted with 
it as a whole by the very dramatic air for the 
bass voice, * Kage thou angry storm.' Benedict 
was engaged at Drury Lane Theatre as orchestral 
conductor throughout that period of Mr. Bunn's 
management, during which Balfe's most successful 
operas ('The Bohemian Girl,* 'The Daughter of 
St. Mark,' 'The Enchantress,' 'The Bondman,' 
etc.) were brought out. To thLt period too belong 
Sir Julius Benedict's finest operas, ' The Brides 
of Venice' and ' The Crusaders,' both produced 
at Drury Lane under the composer's immediate 
direction. In 1 850 Benedict accompanied Jenny 
Lind to the United States, and directed the 
whole of the concerts given by the 'Swedish 
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Kightingale,' with each tmexftmpled Boocera, 
diiring her fiunous American tour. On his re- 
tom to England he accepted an engagement as 
musical conductor at Her Majesty's Theatre, and 
afterwards at Drury Lane, whither Mr. Maple- 
son's establishment was for a time transferred. 
"When in i860 Mr. Mapleeon was about to pro- 
duce (at Her Majesty's Theatre) an Italian Tersion 
of * Oberon,' he naturally turned to the composer 
who, above all others, poeaessed the secret of 
Weber's style, and requested him to supply the 
recitatives wanting in the 'Oberon' composed 
for the English stage, but absolutely necessary for 
the work in Italianised form. Benedict added 
recitatives which may now be looked upon as 
belonging inseparably to the Italian 'Oberon.* 
Eighteen hundred and sixty was also the ^ear of 
Benedict's beautiful cantata on the subject of 
'Undine* — produced at the Norwich Festival — 
in which Clara Novello made her last public 
appearance. In 1862, soon after the remarkable 
success of Mr. Dion Boucicault's ' Colleen Bawn,' 
Benedict brought out 'The Lily of Killamey,' 
for which Mr. Oxenford (probably in collaboration 
with Mr. Boucicault) had furnished the excellent 
libretto. In 1863 he composed the cantata of 
* Richard Coenr de Lion,' for the Norwich Festival 
of that year. His <^retta the ' Bride of Song' 
was given at Covent Garden in 1864 ; his oratorio 
of ' St. CecUia,' at the Norwich Festival in 1866 ; 
that of ' St. Peter/ at the Birmingham Festival 
of 1870. As 'conductor' at chamber -concerts, 
where the duties of the musician so entitled 
consist in accompanying singers on the pianoforte, 
and in seeing genenJly that nothing goes wrong, 
Benedict has come at least as often before the 
public as in his character of orchestral chief. 
With rare interruptions he has officiated as con- 
ductor at the Monday Popular Concerts since 
they first started, now some sixteen years ago. 
His own annual concert has been looked upon 
for the last forty years at least as one of the 
great festivals of the mufdcal season. There is 
no form of music which this versatile composer 
has not cultivated ; and though more prolific 
masters may have lived, it would be difficult to 
name one who has laboured with success in so 
many different styles. In 1873 a symphony by 
the now veteran composer was performed for the 
first time at the Crystal Palace ; and a second in 
the following year ; so that a complete edition of 
Benedict's works would include, besides ballads 
and pianoforte fantasias, operas, oratorios, and 
cantatas, oompositionB in the highe-ft form of or- 
chestral music. Sir Julius received the honour 
of knighthood in 187 1. On the occasion of his 
seventieth birthday he was named Knight Com- 
mander of the orders of Francis and Joseph 
(Austria), and of Frederic (Wurtemberg). It 
was determined in the same year, by his nume- 
rous English friends, to offer him a testimonial 
' in appreciation of his labours during forty 
years tor the advancement of art, and as a 
token of their esteem.' In accordance with this 
resolution a service of silver, including a magni- 
ficent group of candelabra, was presented to Sir 
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Julius, the following summer, at Dudley House, 
before a nimiber of the most distinguished 
musicians and amateurs in London. Besides 
being a member of the before -mentioned Aus- 
trian and Wurtemburgian orders. Sir Julius 
Benedict has been decorated by the Sovereigns 
of Prussia, Italy, Belgium, Sweden, Portugal, 
and Hanover. [H. S. E.] 

BENEDICTUS, the song of Zacharias, the 
father of John the Baptist, taken from Luke i^ 
is the canticle appointed, alternately with the 
Jubilate, to follow the lessons in the Morning 
Service of the Anglican Church. It has occupied 
that position from ancient times, being men- 
tioned by Amalarius (f 837) as following the 
lessons at Lauds. It followed the lessons in the 
ancient English offices, and was retained by 
Cranmer in his English Liturgy in 1549, ^^ ^"^ 
without the Jubilate, which was added in 1582 
to obviate repetition when the Benedictus oc- 
curred in fhe gospel or second lesson. Two 
chants are given for it by Marbeck in ' The Book 
of Common Prayer Noted,* of 1550, viz. the 5th 
tone with ist ending, and the 8th tone with 
ist ending. It is admirably adapted to more 
elaborate forms of composition, and there are 
two weU -known ancient settings by Tallis and 
Gibbons. 

The same cantlple is also used by the Roman 
Church and is mentioned by Mendelssohn in his 
letter to Zelter describing the music of Holy 
Week. But a different 'Benedictus,' which is 
better known to musicians, is that which occurs 
in the service of the Mass, after the Sanctus, 
which has been the occasion for much famous 
and beautiful music by the greatest masters ; the 
whole words of which are only ' Blessed is he that 
Cometh in the name of the Lord.' [C. H. H. P.] 

BENELLI, ANTomo Pereorino, bom Sept. 
5, 1 771, at ForlL It is doubtful whether, as is 
said, he received instruction in counterpoint from 
Padre Martini, who died when Benelli was little 
more than 12, and was unable, for above two 
years before his death, to bestow much care upon 
his scholars. Benelli had, however, the instruction 
of Padre Mattei, the successor of Martini. 

In 1790 he made his first appearance at the 
San Carlo, at Naples, as first tenor. His voice 
was of moderate quality ; but his method was 
admirable, and obtained for him a succ^ d'esiime, 
Benelli accepted an engagement at London in 
1 798, where he was received with favour. In 
i;8o I he repaired to Dresden, and remained until 
the year 1822^ at which time, when 51, and after 
singing in public for 32 years, his voice failed, 
and he retired with a pension. 

Benelli had also made himself known as a 
clever composer, particularly in the Church style ; 
but his b^ works are his excellent 'Method,' 
and his 'Solfeggi' which ran through several 
editions. He was a successful contributor to the 
'Allgemeine musikal'sche Zeitung' of Leipzig. 
Upon his retirement, he obtained from Spontini 
the post of professor of singing at the Berlin 
Opera, which he filled till 1829. He might 
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have remained much longer, had he not attacked 
Spontini with violence, in 1828, in the 'Allge- 
meine Zeitimg,' k propoB to his opera of • Olimpia.* 
Unfortunately he haa previously written a very 
fietvourable review of the same work: Spontini 
printed the two accounts dde by ride. Benelli 
had nothing to reply ; he noon received his congS 
and departed, first to Dresden, wh^e he still had 
his penrion, then to Bomichen in the Hartz, 
where he died in poverty August 6, 1830. 
Benelli^s real title to estimation is founded on 
his 'Geeanglehre* (1819), which appeared first in 
Italian, as 'Regole per il canto figurato,* and 
on his *Bemerkungen tiber die Stimme,' in the 
A.M.Z. Leipzig, (1824). [J. M.] 

BENINCORI, Anqelo Maria, bom at 
Brescia 1779, died at Paris Dec. 30, 182 1 ; 
pupil of Ghiretti, RoUa, and Cimarosa. His 
opera of 'Nitteti' was produced in Italy, and 
well received also in Vienna about 1800. At 
Vienna he formed the acquaintance of Haydn, 
with whose quartets he was so delighted as 
to abandon dramatic composition for the time 
and write nothing but quartets. In 1803 he 
went to Paris and wrote two operas, which 
were accepted but never performed, and it whs 
with difficulty that this excellent musician ob- 
tained sufficient pupils to secure him a sub- 
sistence. In 1 815, 1 81 8, and 18 19, he brought 
out three operas without suodess. The end of 
his life was brightened by a hope he did not 
live to see realised. Isouard had died leaving 
his opera ' Aladin' unfinished, and this Benincori 
was commissioned to complete. A march for the 
first act, and the three last acts completed the 
work, which was enthusiastically received on 
Feb. 6, 1822, just six weeks after Benincori*s 
death. Perhaps however the iact that the 
theatre was on this occasion for the first time 
lighted with gas may have had some share in 
the success of the opera. He left much music 
in MS., but his best compomtions are probably 
his quartets. [M. C. C] 

BENINI. SiONOBA, an Italian prima donna, 
singing at Naples with her husband in 1784. 
They came to London in 1787, and sustained 
the first parts in comic opera. Benini had a 
voice of exquisite sweetness, and finished taste 
and neatness, but too little power for a large 
theatre. Though generally confined to opera 
buffa, yet her- appearance and style seemed 
much more adapted to the opera seria, for 
which she had sufficient feeling and expresrion, 
as she showed in her excellent performance of 
Jephtha^s daughter. During an illness of Mara, 
she filled with great sweetness, and much more 
appropriate figure and manner, her part in 
Tarchi's * Virginia.* She had not indeed the 
gaiety of countenance nor the vivacity requirite 
for a prima huffiif and, though a singer of con- 
siderable merit, had to give way when Storace 
appeared. Of her subsequent life nothing is 
known. [J. M.] 

BENNET, John, published in 1599 * set of 
'Madrigals to four voyces/ which he described 
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on the title as 'his first works.* These are 
seventeen in number, and excellent examples 
of that style of composition. He also contributed 
to Morley's collection * The Triumphes of Oriana,* 
z6oi, the well-known madrigal *A11 creatures 
now are merry minded,* and to Ravenscroft's 
'Briefe Discourse,* 16 14 (see Ravenscboft), 
five comporitions in parts. In the prefitce to the 
latter work Ravenscrofb speaks of him in highly 
eulogistic terms. Some anthems and organ pieces 
by Bennet are extant in MS., whence it may be 
conjectured that he was connected with one of 
the cathedrals. [W. H. H.] 

BENNET, Saundibs, was organist at Wood- 
stock, and composer of anthems, pieces for piano- 
forte and several songs and glees. He died of con- 
sumption in 1809, ttt an early age. [W. H. H.] 

BENNETT, Alfred, Mus. Bac., Oxon,, was 
the eldest son of Thomas Bennett, organist of Chi- 
chester. In 1 8 2 5 he succeeded William Woodcock, 
Mus. Bac., as organist of New College, Oxford, 
and organist to the Univerrity. He published a 
volume containing a service and some anthems of 
his comporition, and in 1829, in conjunction with 
William Marshall, a collection of chants. He 
died, 1830, by an accident, aged 25. [W.H.H.] 

BENNETT, Thomas, bom about 1779, was 
a chorister of Salisbury Cathedral uader Joseph 
Corfe, organist and master of the choristers 
there. He became organist of St. John's Chapel, 
Chichester, and in 1803 OTg&nist at Chichester 
CathedraL He published 'An Introduction to 
the Art of Singing,* * Sacred Melodies* (selected), 
and 'Cathedral Sections.* He died March 21, 
1848, aged sixty-nine. [W. H. H.] 

BENNETT, Williak, was bom about the 
year 1767 at Coombeinteignhead, near Teign- 
mouth. He received his early musical education 
at Exeter imder Hugh Bond and William 
Jackson. He then came to London, and studied 
under John Christian Bach, and afterwards under 
Schroeter. In 1793 he was appointed organist 
of St. Andrew's (Church, Plymouth. His com- 
positions comprise anthems, glees, songs, and 
piianoforte and organ music [W. H. H.] 

BENNETT, Stb William Stebndale, Mus. 
Doc., M.A., D.C.L., the only English musical 
composer since Purcell who has attained a dis- 
tinct style and individualit^^of his own, and whose 
works can be reckoned among the models or 
' classics * of the art, was bom at Sheffield April 
1 3, 1 8 1 6. like almost all composers of eminence 
he inherited the murical temperament ; his grand- 
father, John Bennett, having been lay clerk at 
King's, St. John's, and Trinity 0>lleges, and his 
father, Bobert Bennett, an organist at Sheffield, 
and a composer of songs ; and doubtless he thus 
received some of that early familiarity with 
things musical in the daily life of his home which 
has had so much influence in determining the 
bent and the career of many eminent composers. 
The death of his &ther when he was but three 
years old cut him off fi^>m this influence of home 
tuition or habituation in music, but his education 
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in the art seemB to have been well oared for by 
his grandiather, to whose home at Cambridge he 
was then transferred. At the age of eight he 
entered the choir of King*8 College Chapel, but 
his exceptional musical ability became so evi- 
dent/ that two years after he was removed finom 
Cambridge and placed as a student in the Boyal 
Academy of Music, with which institution his 
name was to be doeely connected throughout his 
later life. He received instruction from Mr. Lucas 
and Dr. Crotch in oomposition, and from Mr. W. 
H. Holmes in pianoforte-playing, from whom he 
subsequently passed to the veteran, Cipriani 
Potter ; and it may be assumed that to the in- 
fluence of this teacher, well known to have been 
the enthusiastic votaiy of Mozart, we may trace 
in part that admiration for the pure style and 
clear form of the art of Mozart, which Bennett 
retained to the end of his life, in the midst of 
all the vicisedtudes of modem musical fitshion, 
and the influence of which is so distinctly 
traceable in his own music. Among the unpub- 
lished compositions of his Academy student days 
are some productions of great merit ; but the fint 
on which his reputation as composer depends 
(and which stands as Opus i in the list of his 
compositions), is the Concerto in D minor, written 
in 183a, and performed by the composer, then in 
his seventeenth year, at the prize concert of the 
Academy in 1833, on which occasion Mendelssohn 
was present, and encouraged the young composer 
by his waimly expressed sympatiiy and admira- 
tion, while the committee (^ the Academy gave a 
practical proof of their appreciation by pubUshing 
the work at their own expense. His next pub- 
lished work, the 'Capricdo in D minor,* op. a 
(dedicated to Cipriani Potter), clearly shows in 
its opening theme the influence of his admiration 
for Mendelssohn, then the central figure of the 
musical world, though there are touches of com- 
plete originality suggesting the pianoforte style 
which the composer subsequently made his own. 
The Overture to ' Parisina,' a most impassioned 
work, was composed in 1834, ^ <^hio the Concerto 
in C minor, played at a concert of the Society of 
British Musicians in the same year; a work in 
the highest and purest style of the Mozart model, 
and evincing in some portions a constructive 
power worthy of the composer's great predecessor. 
In 1836 the impression produced by his un- 
published F minor Concerto and the beautifid 
'Naiades* overture, led to an ofier horn the 
firm of Broadwood to defray the expenses of his 
residence in Leipsic for a year, in order that 
he might have the opportunity of extending his 
circle of musical sympathy and experience, as 
well as of profiting by the neighbournood and in- 
fluence of Mendelssohn. Tlukt he did profit in 
his art by this visit is scarcely to be doubted, but 
it may be said that he gave to Leipsic at least 
as much as he carried away; and by the com- 
positions produced there, as well as by the evidence 
afforded of his genius as a musician and piano- 
forte-player, he established for himself a reputation 
in that city of music higher than has perhaps 
been generally conceded to him in bis native 
(c.) 
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country, and won the firiendship andenthusiastio 
eulogies of Robert Schumann. It is to this visit 
probably that is to be traced the idea still current 
in England that Bennett was a pupil and a mere 
imitator of Mendelssohn ; an idea which can only 
be entertained by those who are either ignorant 
of his works or totally destitute of any perception 
of musical style, but which has been parrotted by 
incapable or prejudiced critics till it has come to 
be regarded by many as an admitted fact. After 
his return to England, Bennett composed in 1840 
his other F minor Concerto, the published one, 
which is among the best known of his works, and 
one of the finest of modem compositions of its 
olass. During a second visit to Leipzig in 1 840-1 
he composed his 'Caprice in E' for pianofisrte 
and Orchestra^ and his Overture 'The Wood 
Nymphs,* both among the most finished and ar- 
tistic of his c(xnpositions. From 1843 to 1856 he 
was brought periodically before the English public 
by his chamber concerts, at which his individual 
and exceptional style and ability as a pianoforte- 
player were fully recognised. It may here be 
mentioned that in 1844 he married Mary Anne, 
daughter of Ci^)tain James Wood, R. N. In 1 849 
he fodnded the Bach Society for the study and 
practice of Bach's music, his enthusiasm for which 
was very likely in the first instance kindled by 
Mendelssohn, who did so much to open the eyes 
of his contemporaries to the grandeur of Bach's 
genius. One result of this was a performance of 
the Matthew Passion — the first in England— on 
April 6, 1854. In 1853 the director of theOe- 
wsndhaus (joncerts offered him the conductorship 
of those concerts. In 1856 Bennett was engaged 
aa permanent conductor of the Philharmonic So- 
ciety, a post which he held till 1866, when he 
resigned it, and became Principal of the Royal 
Aci^emy of Music. In 1850 he was elected, 
by a great majority, to fill the chiur of Musical 
Professor at the University of Cambridge, where 
he also made special efforts to promote the know- 
ledge and study of Bach's music, and shortly 
after his election received from the University 
the degree of Doctor of Music. (In 1867 the 
University further conferred on him the decree 
of M.A., and at the same time a salary of j8ioo 
a year was attached to his Professorship.) The 
year 1858 saw the production of his cantata the 
' May Queen,* at the Leeds Musical Festival, a 
WOTk ftdl of beauty in the chorus writing, ihe 
solos, and the instrumentation, though heavily 
weighted by an absurd and ill-written libretto. 
No such drawback is attached to his other im- 
portant choral work, ' The Woman of Samaria,* 
first produced with great success at the Bir- 
mingham Festival of 1867, and which, though it 
does not contain the elements of popularity for 
general audiences, has elicited the high admiration 
of all who can appreciate the more delicate and 
recondite forms 6f musical expression. For the 
Jubilee of the Philharmonic Society, in 186 a, 
he wrote one of his most beautiful works, the 
' Paradise and the Peri ' overture, in which the 
' programme ' style of music (i. e. music illustrative 
of certain verbally stated ideas) is treated with a 
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delicate and poetic suggestiveneBB which channs 
alike the educated and the uneducated listener. 
In 1870 he received the honorary d^ree of 
D.C.L. from the University of Oxford. In 1871 
Bennett received the distinction of knighthood, 
an honour which could add nothing to such an 
artist's reputation as his. In 187a a public 
testimonial was presented to him at St. James's 
Hall in presence of a large and enthusiastic 
audience, and a scholarship at the Boyal Aca- 
demy of Music was founded out of the sub- 
Bcriptions. 

Bennett died after a short illness, almost 'in 
harness,' as it might be said, on Feb. 1, 1875. 
So quiet and unobtrusive had been his later 
life, that the spectacle of the crowd of distin- 
guished persons who assembled at Westminster 
Abbey on the 6th to pay their last tribute of 
respect at his funeral, conveyed to many, even 
among those who had been in the habit of meet- 
ing him in society, the first intimation of the 
true intellectual rank of their departed country- 
man. 

In estimating the position in his art of Stem- 
dale Bennett (by this double name he has {ilways 
been best known among writers and discoursers 
on music), it must be admitted that his genius 
had not that irresistible sweep and sway which 
compels the admiration even of the crowd, and 
utters things which sink deep into the souls of 
men. He can hardly be reckoned among the 
great musical poets of the world, and it would be 
both unwise and uncritical to claim that place for 
him. But what he wanted in power is almost 
made up, in regard to the artistic enjoyment to 
be derived from his works, in individuality and 
in finish. He is in a special degree a musician's 
composer. His excellences, in addition to the 
real and genuine feeling for beauty and expression 
which pervades his music, belong to that interest- 
ing and delicate type of art which illustrates in a 
special degree the fitness of means to an end, the 
relation between the feeling expressed and the 
manner and medium of expressing it ; a class of 
artistic production which always has a peculiar 
interest for artists and for those who study criti- 
cally the details of the art illustrated. His com- 
positions do not so much cany us away in an 
enthusiasm of feeling, as they compel our de- 
liberate and considerate admiration by their 
finish and balance of form, while touching our 
fancy by their grace and suggestiveness. Bui 
these qualities are not those which compel the 
suffrages of a general audience, to whom in fact 
many of the more subtle graces of Bennett's 
style are not obvious, demanding as they do 
some knowledge of the resources of the art, as 
well as critical and discriminating attention, for 
their full appreciation. On the other hand, 
the enjoyment which his works do convey, the 
language which they speak, to those who rightly 
apprehend it, is of a very rare and subtle 
description, and one to which there is no precise 
parallel in the art of any other composer. 

If we try to define the nature of Bennett's 
genius more in detail, we should describe him in 
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the first place as being almost, one might say, a 
bom pianist. His complete sympathy with this 
instrument, his perfect comprehension of its 
peculiar power and limitations, are evident in 
almost everything he wrote for it ; and his piano- 
forte compositions form, numerically, by far the 
larger section of his writings. His love for the 
instrument, indeed, might be said to have de- 
veloped into &vouritism in some instances, for in 
the Sestett for piano and stringed instruments 
the lion's share of the labours and honours of the 
performance is so completely given to the former 
ttiat the work becomes almost a pianoforte concerto 
with accompaniments for strings only. In his 
pianofi^rte concertos, written as such, however, the 
composer gives its full share of importance to the 
band part, which is treated always with great 
beauty and piquancy, and an equally unerring 
perception of the speoal aesthetic qualities of the 
various instruments. In his treatment of the 
pianoforte, Bennett depends little upon cantabile 
passages, which are only by convention a part of 
the fimction of the piano, and in his writings are 
mostly 'episodical ; his soiurces of effect lie more 
in the use of glittering staccato passages and 
arpeggio figures, which latter peculiarly charac- 
teristic pianoforte effect he used, however, in a 
manner of his own, often alternating single with 
double notes in extended pasMges, as in this — 




from the short * Capricdo in A minor,' a very typi- 
cal specimen on a small scale of his style of work- 
manship ; at other times doubling them in close 
passages for both hands, as in the following from 
the finale of the ' Maid of Orleans' Sonata — 




1 A carioa and dumnlng azeeptlon k the bow wdl-kiiown 'Sere- 
nade* from the 'Trio' for pianoforte and ■trinRi, In which the pUno 
ha* the ringing mdody with a ptsicato aocoropanlmeut for the violin ; 
the compoMT. with hU characteristic ear for ■abtletles of Umbre, 
having evidently conceived the idea of giving a canubile effect to th« 
percunlon ioandi of the piano bjr oppodng to It the MiU iborter and 
•harper Kmndi of the plulGato. 
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or in tiie following highly characteristic paasage 
from the same movement-^ 
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Paasagee of thib class, which abound in these 
compoeitions, and the adequate and precise ex- 
ecution of which is by no means easy, illustrate 
the peculiarly hard bright glitter of effect which 
characterises Bennett's bravura passages for the 
piano, and which brings out in such high relief 
the qualities wluch are special to the instru- 
ment. Speaking more generally, his pianoforte 
works are characterised by an entire disdain of 
the more commonplace sources of effect; they 
are never noisy or showy, and there is not a care- 
less note in them ; the strict and fixed attention 
of both player and listener is demanded in order 
to realise the intention of music addressed 
mainly to the intellect and the critical faculty; 
never to the mere sense of hearing. As a whole, 
Bennett's pianoforte music is reniarkaUy difficult 
in proportion to the number of notes used, from 
that delicate exactitude of writing which de^ 
mands that eveiy note should have its full value, 
as well as from the peculiar way in which his 
passages often lie for the hand, and which de- 
mands the greatest evenness of finger-power. 
Hence his works are not popular in the present 
day with amateurs, who prder what will enable 



them to produce more thrilling effects with less 
trouble; but their value as studies and models 
for a pure style is hardly to be surpassed. Com- 
pared with the writings of Beethoven, or even 
of lesser composers who, following in his steps, 
have transferred the symphonic style to tiie 
piano, such works as those of Bennett have of 
course a very limited range, nw have they the 
glow and intensity which Chopin, for example, 
was able to infuse into what is equally a pure 
pianoforte style ; but as specimens of absolutely 
finished productions entirely within the special 
range of the piano, they will always have the 
highest artistic interest and value ; an ap- 
preciation of their real medt being ahnost a test 
of true critical perception.. 

Looking at the works of Bennett more gene- 
rally, it may be observed that they show remark- 
able evidence of his apparently intuitive insight 
into problems and theories in r^ard to musical 
construction which have only been definitely 
recognised and tabulated by theorists since he 
began to write. When the school of composers 
who tumble notes into our ears in heaps, any 
way, have had their day, and it is again recog- 
nised that musical composition is a most subtie 
and recondite art, and not a mere method of 
jumbling sounds together to signify this or that 
arbitrarily chosen idea, it is probable that Ben- 
nett will receive much higher credit than has yet 
been accorded to him as an advanced thinker in 
music. The theory which connects every sound • 
in the scale of a key with that key, making them 
all essential to its tonality, and the harmonic re- 
lations which are thereby shown to be logically 
consistent though little practised hitherto, re- 
ceived continual practical illustration in the 
works of Bennett, whose peculiar intellectually 
constructed harmonies and progressions are among 
the causes alike of his interest for musicians and 
his disfavour with the less instructed amateur 
population, whom they not imnaturally puzzle. 
A great English musical critic has pointed out» 
in a note on the • Wood Nymphs' Overture (in 
the Philharmonic programme of March 22, 187 1), 
the passage where ' the so-called chord of the di- 
minished 7th from F sharp, with intervening si- 
lences, is heard on the unaccented second and fourth 
beats of the bar, and then an unaccompanied D, 
thrice sounded, asserts itself as the root of the 
chord,' thus presenting, adds Mr. Macfarren, 'a 
harmonic £&ct in an a^ect as unquestionable as, 
at the time of writing, it was new.' But Ben- 
nett's music is full of such suggestions of the 
more extended modem view of the statics of 
harmony, the rather noteworthy as it does not 
appear that he made it the subject of any definite 
or deliberate theorising, or was indebted for his 
suggestions of this kind to anythii^ more than 
his own intuitive insight into the more subtle 
harmonic relations. It is the frequent use of 
what may be termed perhaps (borrowing an ex- 
pression from colour) the 'secondary' ratiier than 
the * primary ' relations of harmony — the constant 
appesJ to the logic rather than the mere sensuous 
hearing of the ear— which gives to his musio that 
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rather cold intellectiial cast which is repelling to 
the average listener. In such a passage as Uus — 

AUegro^ 




the ear of the uninitiated listener is almost 
startled by the closing E, like the sharp blow of 
a hammer, at the foot of an arpeggio passage 
which seems to presage a modulation to C through 
the dominant ninth on G. Equally significant 
passages might be quoted, such as tnis from the 
' Bondeau 2i la polonaise' — 



$^ ' imium^:^ ^ 



«tc. 



and many others that might be adduced, in 
which evidence is given that the composer had 
before his mind conceptions of harmonic relation 
new or unusual at the time, but which have 
since been accepted and formulated into theory. 

Bennett's larger works for orchestra, and his 
secular and saoped Cantatas abeady mentioned, 
are characterised, like his piano music, by great 
finish and perfection of form and detail, and by 
a peculiarly refined perception of the relation 
of special instruments and special combinations 
to l^e end in view. His one published Sym- 
phony, that in G minor, may be thought slight 
and fragile in effect in comparison with the now 
prevalent * stormy* school of writing ; but those 
who are alive to the fact that power of sound is 
not power of conception, who look to thought and 
feeling rather than to mere effect in music, will find 
no deficiency of passion and impulse in parts of 
this beautiful work, while the grace and refine- 
ment both of composition and instrumentation 
are universally admitted. His cantata, the 'May 
Queen,^ displays the most refined and artistic 
writing, both in regard to the efiectiveness and 
spontaneous character of the choruses, the melodic 
beauty of the solos, the strongly-marked in- 
dividuality imparted to the music of the different 
personages, and the charming and piquant effects 
of the orchestral accompaniments. Indeed, the 
work has very much the character of an operetta 
off the stage, and one cannot but regret that a 
composer who showed in this work so much 
power of dramatic characterisation in music 
should not have enriched the English lyric stage 
(poor enough 1) with an opera. * The Woman of 
Samaria' is less spontaneous in character, and in 
its style and treatment does not appeal to the 
popular mind ; but it will always be delightful 
to musicians, and to those who hear considerately 
and critically. It is in general construction very 
much modelled on the style of Bach, whose 
peculiar power Bennett has successfully emulated 
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in the introductory movement, with the Chorale 
sung simultaneously with, but in a different 
tempo from, the independent orchestral movement. 
Bennett's separate songs (two sets published 
during his life, and one in ooune oS. publication 
when he died) are small compositions of almost 
Greek elegance and finish, both in the melodious 
and expressive character of the voice part, and 
the delicate suggestiveness of the accompaniments. 
They illustrate in the most perfect degree the 
chazacter which belongs more or less to all his 
art ; that of high fimsh of form and grace of 
expression, not without deep feeling at times, but 
marked in general rather by a cidm and placid 
beauty, and i^pealing to the £uicy, the senti- 
ment, and the intellect, rather than to the more 
passionate emotions. 

The most puzzling fact in connection with the 
artistic career of Stemdale Bennett is the com- 
parative fewness of his compositions, at a time 
when his mind and genius were still young, 
notwithstanding the power of his earlier works, 
and the promise which those who then knew 
him saw of a still higher development. In all 
probability the explanation of this is to be found 
partly in the desire to secure a more comfortable 
subsistence from the regular exercise of professional 
business, and partly in what those who knew him 
best described as the ' shy and reticent' character 
of his genius, which led him to distrust his 
capability of accomplishing great works, and of 
taking lus stand in the world on the strength 
of his genius alone. ' He was not, in his later 
years at least,' says one who knew him, ' quick 
to publish his works ; he always had individuality 
without a rapid execution, and took more time 
a great deal to finish than to sketch.' Whatever 
be the true explanation, it is matter for deep 
regret for all lovers of what is best and purest 
in musical art, that one so well fitted to add 
to its stores should have condemned himself for 
many of the best years of his life, mainly to the 
exercise of a teacher's vocation. Of the brilliant 
gifts as a player, and the tours de force of memory, 
by which the composer astonished and delighted 
the Leipzig circle in his younger days, there are 
accounts extant which remind us of what used to 
be told of Mozart. When he sold his ' Capriccio 
in E' to a Leipzig publishing firm, they were 
surprised at receiving only the MS. of the orches- 
tral score, and on their inquiring for the piano- 
forte part, it turned out that this had never been 
written down, though the composer had played 
the work both in London and Leipzig, and had 
apparently entirely forgotten the omission in 
hsjiding over the MS. to the publishers. 

By those who knew Stemdale Bennett he is 
described as having been a man of most kindly 
nature, and exceedmgly modest and unassuming 
in manner and character. The feeling of loyal 
and affectionate attachment which he created 
among the pupils of the Royal Academy of Mu- 
sic, by some of whom his death was lamented 
almost like that of a kind parent, is a strong 
testimony to the amiability oi his character — an 
amiability which was exercised without the 
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aligliteet derogation firom his strict prindples as 
an instructor. A significant instance is related 
of his determination to keep up a strict ad> 
herence to the purest style of music in the Aca- 
demy. On entering the building one morning he 
fimcied he detected from one of the practising 
rooms the sounds of the overture to 'Zampa^' 
and opened door after door till he found the 
culprits, two young ladies, who in answer to his 
grave enquiry 'how they came to be playing 
such music?' explained that they were only 
practising sight-reading of piano duets — to which 
the Professor replied by carrying away the offend- 
ing volume, returning presently from the library 
with a duet of Mozart's which he phiced before 
them in lieu of it. What he preached to his 

Eupils he practised himselt In his whole career 
e never condescended to write a single note for 
popular effect, nor can a bar of his music be 
quoted which in style and aim does not belong 
to what is highest in musical art. Neither this 
qualitv nor his amiability of character preserved 
him, however, from attacks and detraction of 
the most ungenerous kind during his lifetime, 
from those who had their own motives in en- 
deavouring to obscure his fame, and. who found 
an unworthy assistance to their aims from so- 
called 'critics' in public journals, one of which 
for a long time conspicuously disg^raced its musi- 
cal colimms by repeated sneers and inuendoes 
against a musician who was an ornament to the 
art and an honour to his country — a process 
which, as might be expected, only redounided to 
the discredit of those who stooped to it. 

The following is a list of Stemdale Bennett's 
published works : — 
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Goldschnddt. Hie Supplement 
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BENUCXU, an Italian basso engaged at Vienna 
in 1783, appeared in London in 1788 as first 
buffo; but, notwithstanding his fine yoioe and 
acting, was not so much adimred as he deserved. 
He sang one more season here, appearing as 
Bartolo in Paisiello's 'Barbiere,' and as Zefiro 
in Gazzanigha's ' Vendemmia.' [J. M.] 

BENVENUTO CELLINI. Opera in two 
acts, the words by Wailly and Barbier, the 
music by Berlioz, produced at the Acad^mie 
Royale de Musique Sept. 3, 1838, and with- 
drawn after three representations, and what its 
author calls ' une chute ^datante.* It was per- 
formed at Covent Garden ('grand semi-seria,' 
in three acts) June 25, 1853. 

BERALTA, an Italian soprano singer, en- 
gaged at London in 1757. She sang tiie part 
of 'Deceit! in Handel's last oratorio, 'The Tri- 
umph of Time and Truth,' at its production at 
Covent Garden, March 11, 1757, and at the 
subsequent performanoes of it. [J. M.] 

BEBBIGUIER, Benoit Tbavquille, £unoo8 
flute-player, bom Dec. ai, 1783, at Caderousse 
in the Yaucluse ; intended for the law, but the 
love of music being too strong for him, ran away 
from home and entered himself at the Gonser^ 
vatoiro in Paris. From 1813 to 1819 he served 
in the army, and after that resided in Paris. 
As an adherent of the Bourbons he was driven 
thence by the Revolution of 1830 to take refuge 
at Pont le Voy^, whero he died Jan. 29, 1838. 
As a player he stood in the first rank. His 
contemporaries praise the softness and peculiar 
sweetness of his tone and the astonishhig per- 
fection of his technique. As a composer he was 
very fertile in music for his instrument, both 
solo and accompanied — 11 concertos, many &n- 
tasias and variations, 140 duos, 32 trios, with 
quartets and symphonies. But they aro very 
unequal in ezoallenoe, generally mora brilliant 
and showy than really good, tiie work of the 
virtuoao rather than of the musician. [A. M.] 

BERCEUSE, a cradle song. A piano piece 
consisting of a melody with a lulling roddng 
accompaniment. Chopin's Op. 57 is a well- 
known example. Schumann has a ' Wiegenlied- 
chen' — which is the same thing — in the Album- 
blatter (Op. 124), and his 'S<£lummerlied' is a 
berceuse in all but the name. 

BERCHEM, Jacques or jACfHET, was bom 
in Flanders at the commencement of the i6th 
centuiy, and flourished in the epoch immediately 
preceding that of Lassus and Palestrina. He 
passed the greater part of his life, from 1535 
to 1565, in the service of the Duke of Mantua> 
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and was called by the Italians Giachetto di 
Mantova. He mugt be carefully diatinguished 
from two other oompoaerp, Jachet de Buus and 
Jachet de Wert, who lived in Italy at the same 
period ; but it is impossible to decide which of 
the three is tiie author of certain pieces which 
bear the name of Jachet only. His motets, 
masses, and madrigals are to be fomid in the 
various collections printed at Venice between 
the years 1539 a«id 1545. One of his chief 
productions is a setting in fouivpart music of 
ninety three stanzas of the 'Orkndo Furioso* 
of Ariosto (Venice, 1561). [J. R. S. B.] 

BERENSTADT, Gaictan. The name of this 
ginger, of whom we have elsewhere no record, 
appears for the first time in the bass part of 
Argante in Handel's 'Rinaldo,' as revived in 
1 71 7, in which he took' the place of the ede- 
brated Boschi. After this we do not find him 
again in London till 1723, in which year he sang 
in Buononcini's 'Famace* and Attilio's *Corio- 
lano,* as well as in the 'Flavio* and 'Ottone' of 
Handel. In the next year he performed in the 
' Vespadano' of AttiUo, Buononcini's 'Calfiimia,' 
and Handel's 'Giulio Cosare.* His name does 
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[J.M.] 



BERG, Adam, a renowned music printer of 
Munich, whose publications extend from 1540 
to about 1599. His great work was the 'Patro- 
cinium musices,' published xmder the patronage 
of the Dukes of Bavaria, the first Volume of 
which appeared in 1573. After the death of 
Duke Albrecht V, in 1579, the publication was 
interrupted, and not resumed till 1589, when 
the second series appeared, also containing five 
volumes. The following is- a list- of the contents 
of the entire work :— 



VOL. L im. 
ade u« 

4T0iC«S. 

L Pater iHMter. 

S. SalTe BoRina mlMriooraia. 

S. Oaadent in oobUs. 

i. Not qal Bumus. 

^ Fulvis et umbra. 

8. Lauda anlma mMU 
7. Paupar lum ego. 

S voices. 
*8. Kiurgat Deu*. 

9. llL««ricordlara DomlnL 
la Ocull omnium (2 parts). 
11. Domtne clamaTl (3 do.). 

13. QuU mihi det lacrimit. 
IS. Martini festum (2 pts.) 

14. Bxaudl Domine. 

eTolcea. 
LMedlalnTlta(2ptJ. 
2. Ante me non est. 
8. ConflteminI (2 pta.). 

4. Glorioiia Domina. 

B. In I>eo salutare (2 pta.). 

6. Regnum mundi. 

7. Agimos tlbl gratlai. 

VOL. XL 1574. 
O. de Laiso. Uauot. 
L Super ' Ita rime dolentl.' 
2. „ Motetam * Credidi propter.' 

5. „ do. ' Sydus ex claro.' 
4. „ do. ' Credidi propter." 

6. „ 'LeBergeretlaBergire.' 

VOL. m. M74. 
O. de Li 
VIdlaqttam. 
AspenesiUk 
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Do. Besnrrectionls. 
Do. Penteoottes. 
Do. Corporis Ghrlsti. 

VOL. IV. 157S. 
O.deLasM. 
Pweio. Bvocum. 
Ylgilia mortuorum. 4 toc 
Leetionis matuUnae. 
De NatiTttate CbristL 4 roe. 
VOL. V. 1678. 
O. de LaiBO.' MaguiflcaU. 
L. Imi Toni. 4 voe. 
2. M Toni. 4 TOC 

5. Imi Toni, 5 TOC. 
4. 9di Toni. 5 too. 

6. 4ti TonL 6 Toe. 
«. 4ti TonL « TOO. 

7. Ml Toni. 8 TOC 

8. 7mi Toni. 8 too. 

9. 8ti Toni. 8 TOC 
la 7ml Toni, 8 toc 

VOL. VL 
Ode I 

1. Snpw ' Pittes Haitresae.' 

2. „ 'Amar Donne.' 

3. „ ' Qual donna attendc* 

4. • ' In die tribulationis*^ 
B. „ ' lo son fnito Hailasao.' 
8. Pro def unotls. 

VOL. vn. 1B». 
Franoeioo Bale. Otficla. 6< 

Tocum. 
L B. Andrea ApostoU. 
2. Nioolal EpiMSopi. 
a Conoeptionis U arl«. 
AT 
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BL NaltTftetif ChiMI. In 1mA mle- 
m. 

6. In aommA mlaA 8toc. 

7. Stephanl Proto Mart. 

8. Johannb KTang. 
k Clrcumdsionis. 8to«. 

10. KptphaniiB. 8 toc 

11. Conrenlonls PaulL. 
13. Pnrifloulenis Maria. 
18. MatthiaB.ApoetolL 
lA Annnntiationis Maria. 
16. De OMnmuni B. Maria. Con> 

eeptione. NatiTitate. Visita- 
tione et Preeentatioae ein*- 



VOL. vnL IWU 

Bbuhu Amon. Masses. 4Toe. 

1. Super nt. re. ml. &, sol. la. La. 

sol, Ik ml, re. ut. 
9L n ' Pour ung plalalr. 
8k ), * Surge propenu' 
A ,'Dlxf|- ' 
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VOL. IX. IBM. 
(tenrdeZaocbarUa. Intttnationo i 



L Primus tonus. 
S. Seoondusdo. 
S.Ttonlusdo. 
4. Quartusdo. 
A Qnintus do. 
A Beztusdo. 
7. Septimus do. 
A Octarusdo. 
AMlxtosdo. 



Venlr 

Verbom soperbum. 

Ohriste Redemptur. 

Asolusortos. 

Deustuorum. 

BCephano primo marA 

Kzultet ooBlum. 

Bolennis di«s advenU. 

BalTCte flores. 

Ibid. 

Hoetis Herodei. 

lux beata. 

Deus Creator. 

Cordenatus. 

Lneis creator. 

Dies abeoluti. 

Audlbenigne. 

Telucisante. 

Ad preoes noetrai. 

KzmoredoctL 

Christe qui lux ea. 

Jam ter quatemb. 

Jesu qnadragenaria. 

Veziila regis. 

Salre fesU dies. 

Clarum decus J^nnlL 



Vita sanctorum. 



Festumnunc 
Veni creator. 
OIuz beata. 
Pange lingua. 
Bacris solennils. 
<}QDdltor alme sldemm. 
VOL. X. 1508. 
Fraaoesco dl Bale. 
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BEBG, GsORGE, a German by birth, was a 
pupil of Dr. PepuBch. In 1763 he gained the 
first prize medal awarded by the Catch Club 
for his glee ' On softest beds at leisure laid,* and 
obtained two other prizes in subsequent years. 
He published some books of songs sung at Manr- 
lebone Gardens, at which place in April 1705 
he produced an ode called 'The Invitation.* 
Thirty-one of his glees and catches are included 
in Warren's collections. Ini 7 7 1 he was organist 
of the church of St. Mary at HUl, near Billings- 
gate. He published several works for the organ, 
pianofinte, flute, horn, etc., besides those above 
mentioned. [W. H. H.] 

BERG, JoHANN, a music printer, bom in 
Ghent, who set up a printing office in Nuremberg 
about 1550 in conjunction with Ulrich Neuber. 
After the death of Berg (about 1556) the office 
was carried on by Neuber and Gerlach. [F. G.] 

BERGAMASCA— in the 'Midsummer Nights 
Dream,' a 'Bergomask.' An Italian dance, de- 
riving its name from Bergamo, the well-known 
city of Tasso, Donizetti, and other eminent 
Italians. It is said to exist in old Italian nuiiet 
cU pieces. 

According to Signer Piatd, himself a native of 
Bergamo, the characteristic dance of that dis- 
trict is of the following measure, like a country- 
dance, but quicker, with a strong accent on the 
second half of the bar :— 




Signer Piatti has himself published a Berga- 
masca for Cello and Pianoforte (op. 14) which 
partakes of this character. Mendelssohn, how- 
ever, in setting Shakspeare's 'Bergomask dance 
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between two of our company/ has given the 
measure an entirely different turn i-^ 



BERIOT. 
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BERGEB, LUDWTO, a remarkable pianoforte- 
player and gifted composer, bom at Berlin April 
i8, 1777, and died there Feb. 16, 1838. His 
talent showed itself early, but received its great 
impulse from the notice taken of him by Clementi 
at Berlin in 1804, who undertook lus tuition, 
and took him to St. Petersbuig. Here he met 
Steibelt and Field, who had much influence on 
his playing. In 181 3 he visited London, and 
became widely known as player and teacher. In 
1815 he returned to Berlin, where he rej^ided till 
his death, one of the most esteemed teachers of 
his time. Mendelssohn was his greatest pupil, 
but amongst others may be mentioned Taub^, 
von Herzberg, Henselt, and Fanny Hensel, 
Mendelssohn's sister. He latterly withdrew 
almost entirely from active life, owing to an 
over-&stidious hypochondriacal temper, which in- 
terfered much with his intercourse with society, 
and hindered the display of his remarkable ability 
as a composer. He left behind him a mass of 
good, nay even remarkable, music— pianoforte 
pieces, songs, cantatas, and imfinished operas. 
Amongst his published works his twenty-seven 
etudes are especially mentionable. These have 
been lately republished by Breitkopf, with a 
preface by C. Reinecke. [A. M.] 

BERGOEIST, DER, a romantio opera in 3 
acts ; the story firom Musaus* ' Rubezahl' ; words 
by Diiring ; music by Spohr (op. 73). Produced 
at Cassel, March 34, 1825. 

BERGONZI, Benedetto, a remarkable horn- 
player, bom at Cremona, 1790, and died Oct. 
1840. On Oct. 7, 1824, he received a silver 
medal from the Accademia of Milan for a valve- 
horn. [F. G.] 

BERGONZI, Caklo, a celebrated violin- 
maker of Cremona. Bom towards the end of 
the 17th century, he worked from about 1716 
to 1755. He was a pupil of Antonio Stradivari, 
whom he imitated very closely in his early 
efforts, while his later instnmnents shew much 
originality and character. Their form and tone 
are equally beautiful, and they may justly be 
ranked immediately after those of Stradivari 
and Joseph Guameri. He made not only violins, 
but also violas and cellos, which however are now 
very rare. His son, Michel Angelo, was but an 
indifferent violin-maker. [P. D.] 

BERIOT, Chables Auouste db, celebrated 
violinist. Bom of a noble Belgian femily, Feb. 
30, 1802, at Louvain. He had his first instruction 
in the violin frx>m a local teacher, named Tiby, 
who was his guardian after the death of his 
parents; and made such rapid progress, that, 



when only nine yean of age, he successfully per- 
formed in public a concerto of Yiotti. He him- 
self ascribed great influence on the formation of 
his character and the development of his talent to 
the well-known scholar and philos(^her Jacotot, 
who, though himself no musician, imbued his 
young friend with principles of perseverance and 
self-reliance, which he never lost sight of through- 
out life, and which, more than anything else, 
contributed to make him attain that proficiency 
in his art on which his femie rests. 

^hen nineteen years of age he went to Paris 
and pursued his studies there for some time under 
the advice of Yiotti and Baillot, without actually 
being the pupil of either. After a short lime he 
made his appearance in public with great success. 
From Paris he repeatedly visited Ei^land, where 
he met with a most brilliant reception. His first 
appearance at the Philharmonic Society took 
place on May I, 1826, when he was annoimced 
as 'Yiolon de la chambre de sa Majesty le Roi 
de France.' On his return to Belgium he was 
nominated Solo -Yiolinist to the King of the 
Netherlands, which appointment he lost by the 
Revolution of 1830. For the next five years he 
travelled and gave concerts in England, France, 
Belgiimi, and Italy, together with the famous 
singer Maria MaUbran, whom he married in 
1835. At this time De B^riot was universally 
recognised as one of the most eminent of living 
violinists. After the sudden death of his wife he 
retired to Brussels in 1836, and did not appear 
in public till 1840, When he undertook a tour 
through Germany. In 1843 he was appointed 
Professor of violin-playing at the Brussels Con- 
servatoire, and remained there till 1852, when 
the loss of his eyesight caused him to retire. He 
died at Louvain, April 20, 1870. 

De B^ot may justly be considered the founder 
of the modem JVanco-Belgian school of violin- 
playing, as distingui:^ed fr^m the classical Paris 
school, represent^ by Yiotti, Kreutzer, Rode, 
and Baillot. He was the first aftei* Paganini 
to adopt a great variety of brilliant effects in 
the way of harmonics, arpeggios, pizzici\tos, etc., 
sacrificing to a certain extent the severity of 
style and breadth of tone, in which the old 
French school excelled. His playing was dis- 
tinguished by unfailing accuracy of intonation, 
great neatness and facility of bowing, grace, 
elegance and piquancy. His compositions, 
which for -a considerable time enjoyed gereral 
popularity, although not of much value as wcrks 
of art, abound in pleasing melodies, have a 
certain easy, natural flow, and are such as to 
bring out the characteristic effects of the instni- 
ment in the most brilliant manner. The in- 
fluence of Donizetti and Bellini on the one hand, 
and Auber on the other, are clearly visible. 

De ^^riot published seven concertos, eleven 
airs varies, several books of studies, four trios for 
piano, violin and violoncello, and together with 
Osborne, Thalberg and other pianists, a number 
of duos brilliants for piano and violin. He 
also wrote a rather diffuse book of instruction, 
' Ecole transcendentale de Yiolon.' 
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Henri- Yietixtemps is the most distiiiguished 
of his numerous pupils. His son, ChArles de 
B^riot, is a good pianist. [P. T>.] 

BERLIOZ, Hbctob, bom Dec. ii, if»03, at 
La Cote Saint-Anjdr^, near Grenoble, France ; 
died March 9,^ 1869, at Paris. 

He stands alone— a colossus with few friends 
and no direct followers ; a marked individuality, 
original, puissani^ bizarre, violently one-sided; 
whose influence haa been and will again be felt 
far and wide, for good and for haA, but cannot 
rear disciples nor form a school. His views 
of music are practically if not theoretically ad- | 
hered to by all eminent composers and executants 1 
since Beethoven ; and if interpreted cum grano 
salis his very words could be used 90 watchwords j 
which few musicians would hesitate to adopt. 
Take, for example, the following sentences, written 
at long intervals, yet forming a sort of profession | 
of faith, to which Berlioz clung without flinch- 
ing throughout the whole of his long career: 
* Musique, art d'emouvoir par des combinaisons 
de sons les hommes intelligente et dou^ d'or^anea 
gpeciaux et exerc^s. ... La musique, en s asso- 
ciant k des id^ qu'elle a mille moyens de Cetire 
naitre, augmente T intensity de son action de toute 
la puissance de ce qu'on appdle la poeeie . . . 
r^unissant k la fois toutes ses forces sur Toreille 
qu^elle charme, et qu'elle oflense habilement, 
sur le systbme nerveux qu^elle surexcite, sur la 
circulation du sang qu elle acc^l^re, sur le 
cerveau qu'elle embraee,. sur le coeur qu*elle 
gonfle et fait battre ii coups redoubles, sur la 
pens6e qu'elle agrandit d^esur^ment, et lance 
dans les regions de Tinfini : elle- agit dans la 
eph^ qui lui est propre, c^estrk-dire sur des 
6tree chez lesquels le sens musical existe r^- 
eUement.' ('A travers chants,' p. i.) 

Berlioz's startling originality as a musician 
rests upon a physical and mental organisation 
very different from, and in some respects superior 
to, that of other eminent. masters ; a most ardent 
nervous temperament; a gorgeous imagination 
incessantly active, heated at tim^s to the verge 
of insanity ; an abnonnally subtle and acute 
sense of hearing; the keenest intellect, of a 
dissecting analysing turn ; the most violent will, 
manifesting itself in a spirit of enterprise and 
daring equalled only by its tenacity of purpose 
and indefatigable perseverance. 

From first to last, from the 'Ouverture des 
Francs Juges' and the 'Symphonic fantastique* 
to • Les Troyens,' Berlioz strove to widen the do- 
mains of his art ; in the portrayal of varied and 
intense passions, and the suggestion of distinct 
dramatic scenes and situations, he tried to attain 
a more intimate connection between instrumental 
music and the highest poetry. Starting, as he 
did, on a voyage of discovery, no one need be 
surprised that he occasionally, nay perhaps fre- 
quently, sailed beyond his mark; and that he 
now and then made violent efforts to compel 
music to say something which lies beyond its 
proper sphere. But, be this as it may, his 
occasional fifulures do not render his works less 
interesting, nor less astonishing. 
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Beriios was one of the most onoompromising 
champions of what, for want of a better name, 
has been dubbed 'programme music.' In his 
'Symphonic fantastique' with its sequel *Lelio,* 
and in ' Romeo et Juliette,* elaborate efforts are 
made, by means of progranmies and superscrip- 
tions, to force the hearers' imagination to dwell 
on certain exterior scenes and situations during 
the progress of the music; and these efforts, 
it must be confessed, are not always successfuL 
One either loses the musical thread and has to 
fly to the programme for explanation, or one 
dreams of the programme and misses the music. 
The really perfect specimens of Berlioz's instru- 
mental wonu are in truth those in which the 
music speaks for itself^ and the programme or 
superscription may be dispensed with. Such are, 
for instance, the 'Sc^ne aux champs' and the 
'Marche au supplice* in the 'Symphonic fiin- 
tastique,' the ' Marche des Pelerins' in * Harold,' 
the Overtures to 'King Lear,' 'Benvenuto Cel- 
lini,' 'Camaval Romain,' * Le Coraaire,' etc. 

From a technical point of view certain of Ber- 
lioz's attainments are phenomenal. The gigantic 
proportions, the grandiose style, the imposing 
weight of those long and broad harmonic and 
rhythmical progressions towards some end afar off*, 
the exceptional means employed for exceptional 
ends — in a word, the colossal, cyclopean aspect of 
certain movements, such as the * Judex crederis' 
of his ' Te Deum,' or the ' Laciymosa' and ' Dies 
irae' of his 'Requiem,' are without parallel in 
musical art. The originality and inexhaustible 
variety of rhythms, and the surpassing perfection 
of his instrumentation, are points wUlingly con- 
ceded even by Berlioz's staunchest opponents. 
As far as the technique of instrumentation is 
concerned it may truly be asserted that he treats 
the orchestra with the same supreme daring and 
absolute mastery with which Paganini treated 
the violin, or Liszt the pianoforte. No one 
before him had so clearly realised the individuality 
of each particular instrument, its resources and 
capabilities. In his works the equation between 
a particular phrase and a particular instrument 
is invariably perfect; and over and above this, 
his experiments in orchestral colour, his com- 
bination of single instruments with others so 
as to form groups, and again his combination 
of several separate groups of instruments with 
one another, are as novel and as beautiful as 
they are uniformly successful. 

French art can show nothing more tender and 
delicately graceful, more perfect in shape and 
diction thui certain of his songs and choral 
pieces — the duet between Hero and Ursule, 
'Vous soupirez Madame,' from 'Beatrice et 
Benedict,' and single numbers among his ' Nuits 
d'et^' and 'Irlande.' Nothing more touching 
in its simplicity than ' L'adieu des bergers ' and 
'Le repos de la Sainte Famille,' fit)m ' L'Enfitnce 
du Christ.' 

But there is a portion of Berlioz's works from 
which many of his admirers, who are certainly 
not open to the charge of being musical milksops, 
recoil with instinctive aversion. One must draw 
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the line loinewliere, and the writer would draw 
it on the hitherdde of euoh movements as the 
• Orgies,* which form the finales of the * La Sym- 
phonie fEUitastique' and ' Harold en Italie,* or the 
chorus of devils in the * Damnation de Faust.* 
Bloodthirsty delirious passion such as is here 
depicted may have been excited by gladiator and 
wild beast shows in Roman arenas ; but its rites, 
whether reflected through the medium of poetry, 
painting, or music, are assuredly more honoured 
m the breach than the observance. On the 
other hand, it cannot be overlooked that these 
same reprehensible pieces contain some of their 
author's most astonishing technical achievements. 

No musician, unless he writes for the stage, 
can hope to live by his compositions in France ; 
accordingly Berlioz was driven to the dubious 
•metier* of beneficiaire — to conducting concerts 
of his own music whenever and wherever he could 
get a chance, and to journalism, ' feuilletonism.* 
A note of bitter complaint at the torturte hardly 
to be borne which the 'compte rendu' on matters 
musical he furnished weekly during a space of 
twenty years for the ' Jouinal des D^bats' en- 
tailed on him, runs through all his prose. These 
newspaper scraps made a name for their author 
as the foremost musical critic and one of the most 
brilliant of French journalists ; whilst the per- 
fection of style and graphic narrative of his 
M^oires, have proved him the equal of the 
best modem prosatenys. Frenchmen only can say 
whether or not his verse is likely to live by its 
own merits, apart from the music to which he 
wedded it, in * L'En&noe du Christ,* * Beatrice 
et Benedict,' and * Lee Troyens.* 

Berlioz knew the principal works of Beethoven, 
Weber, Spontini, Mozart, in every respect, down 
to the smallest details, by heart, and he has 
always and very frequently spoken of them with 
contagious enthusiasm and convincing eloquence. 
Yet he was by no means an erudite musician, 
his knowledge being restricted, like that of most 
men of genius, to the range of his personal 
sympathies. Of Handel, Bach, Palestrina, he 
Imew little, and at times spoke in a manner to 
lay bare his ignorance. 

Berlioz's father, a physician, wished him to fol- 
low the same career. At eighteen years of age, and 
much against his will, he was sent to Paris as a 
student of medicine; music however so engrossed 
him that, though he attended lectures and tried 
hard to overcome his repugnance to the dissecting 
room, his anatomical studies came to nothing, 
and he entered the Ckmservatoire as a pupil 
of Lesueur, after a violent quarrel with his 
parents, who stopped supplies and forced him to 
earn a scanty subsistence by singing in the chorus 
of an obscure theatre, Le Gymnase Dramatique. 
At the Conservatoire, which he once left in a 
huff and re-entered as a member of Reioha's 
' classe de contrepoint,' he met with little encou- 
ragement from the dons, to whom his sentiments 
and belie&. his wa3rs and works were more or 
less antipathetic ; and he was positively hated 
by the«director, Cherubini. So that, in spite of 
his most remarkable attainments (the *Ouverture 
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des Francs Jngee' and the 'Symphonie fantas- 
tique,' which he wrote whilst a pupil at the Con- 
servatoire, are more than sufficient to show that 
he was then already the master of his masters, 
Cherubini of course excepted) it was only after 
having been repeatedly plucked that he was 
permitted, on the fourth trial, to take a prize for 
composition. In 1838 he took the second, and 
at last, in 1830, vrith the cantata ' Sardanapale,' 
the first prize— the *Prix de Rome' — to which 
is attached a government pension, supporting the 
winner three years at Rome. On his ret'om 
to Paris, finding it difficult to live by com- 
posing, he was driven to earn a livelihood by 
contributions to newspapers, and by occasional 
concerts and musical festivals, which he organised 
on a large scale. The story of his violent and 
eccentric passion for Miss Smithson — an Irish 
actress who came to Paris with an English 
troupe, and made a sensation as Ophelia and 
Juliet, whilst the enthusiasm for Shakspeare, 
kindled by Victor Hugo, was at its height — is 
minutely told in his ' Memoires,* publish^ after 
his deaui. That sad book contains many a hint 
of the misery he subsequently endured with 
her as his wife, the prolonged fits of ill health, 
bad temper and ungovernable jealousy she was 
subject to; it tells how disgracefully she was 
treated by the very audience who had lauded 
her to the skies when she reappeared as Ophelia 
after the pseudo-enthusiasm tor Shakspeare had 
blown over ; how she fell from her carriage, broke 
a leg, and could act no more; how her losses 
as i^e manageress of an unsuccessful theatrical 
venture crushed him, and how they ultimately 
separated ; Berlioz, with scrupulous fidelity, sup- 
plying her wants out of his poor pittance as a 
contributor to newspapers up to her melancholy 
death and interment. 

Admired occasionally with an enthusiasm akin 
to adoration (for instance by Paganini, who, 
after hearing the 'Symphonie fantastique' at the 
Conservatoire, fell on his knees before Berlioz, 
kissed his hands, and on the following morning 
sent him a cheque for twenty thousand francs), 
always much talked of, but generally misunder- 
stood and shamefully abused, Berlioz was not 
a popular man in France, and Parisians were 
curiously surprised at the success of his long 
' Voyage musical,' when he produced Ms works 
in- tne principal cities of Germany and Russia. 
In 1853 Berlioz conducted the first series of the 
'New Philharmonic Concerts* at Exeter Hall, 
and in the foUowinc^ year, on June 25, he con- 
ducted his opera * Benvenuto Cellini' at Covent 
Garden. 

He tried in vun to get a professorship at the 
Conservatoire. The modest appointment of 
librarian to that institute in 1839 and the cross 
of the Legion d'Honneur were the sole distinctions 
that fell to his lot. 

His published works, few in number but co- 
lossal in their proportions, are as follows : — 

Op. L OtiTerture de ' Warerlej.' i Op. S. OuTertore dei 'Fnscs 

Op. 2. Irlaiide: 9 melodies pour Juget.* 
nn« et deux volz sur des traduc- Up. i. Ourertoie dn *Boi Lctf.' 
tluDB de Th(MDW Moore. 1 
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Op. 5. 'GrandaVMM dei Morta 
CBequlem). 

Op. 6. ' Le 6 MaI.' ChMt snr 1«| 
mort do rempereurNapol^n.pour 
Toix de baaae aree cbcBun et or- 
chettre. 

Op. 7. ' L« noltt d'9ti.' Biz m^ 
lodtes poor uDe Toli avec orcb«tn 
oapiAno. 

Op. 8. 'Bifeiie et caprice.' Bo- 
manoe pour le tIoIoo arec orcbes- 
treoa piano. 

Op. 0. L« Camaval Bomaln. Oa- 
Terture Caracteriitlqae. 

Op. la Grand Traiti dlnstra- 
meotation et d'orchestration mo- 
demes. Arec snpplimeot ' Le chef 
d'orchestre.' 

Opi U. 'Sarah la Bait 
Ballade i trois choBon arec or- 

Op. 12. 'la Captire.' Biverte 
pour mezzo soprano arec orcbettre. 

Op. 13. * Fleurt des Landes.' Cinq 
melodies poar une Totz arec piano. 

Op. li. ' Eplkode de la Tie d'un 
artiste.' STiopboDia fantartlgue 
en dnq parties. 

Op.l4bii. Lelio.onLeretoiirila 
Tie.' MonodraoM Ijriqoe, 2* partie 
de Feplsodo. 

Op. lA. Grande tymphonle fan^ 
bre et trlomphale peur craode 
barmonie militaire, ave« on or- 
ehestre dlnstruments i oordes et 
on choBur ad libit. 

Op. 16. ' Harold en ItaUe ' Srm- 
phonie en 4 parties, avee un otto 
prlndpaL 

Op. 17. 'Bomio et Juliette.' 
Bjmphonie dramatique arec 
choBurs. solos de cbant et prologue 
en r^itatlf choral. 

Op. 18. ' Trlstia.' S CbcBurs avec 
orchestre. (Mutation reliffieuse. 
Ballade sur la Mort d'Opbilie. 
Marcbe fun^bre.') 



Op.' 19, 'FeuIDets d'Aftmm.' t 
moroeaux de chant avee piaoa 

Op. ax 'Vox populi.' Deux 
grands cboeurs arec orcltestre. (L« 
menace des Frano, Ujmoe i la 
France.) 

Op. 21. O u »e rtui «du 'Conalre.' 

Op. 22. *Te Deum,* i trois 
chcBun aTM orehettra et orgna 



Op. 23. 'Beovenuto Cellini.' 
Op^ra en trois actes. Paruks de 
Leoo de Waill; et August Barbter. 
(Tartitloo de piaao. Faris, Cboo- 
dens.) 

Op.2C 'Ia Damnation de Faust' 
Lfgeoile draoMtique en quatra 
parties. 

Op. 2&. 'Llnlknea dn ChrK' 
TrOogie Baer^ L ' Le songe d Tie- 
rode.' 2. 'La fulta en Kgjrpte.' 
3. ' L'arriT^ i Sais. 

Op. 28. ' L'Impiriale.* cantate i 
deux clMsnrs et orchestre. 

Le Temple unlTerseL' CbOMir 4 
quatre robe et piano. 

' Pri^TB da Matin.' Choearideoz 
vols et piano. 

'Ia belie Isabeao.* Coote pen- 
dant I'orag*, avee cfaoenr. 

Le Chasseur danois.' Pour Tolx 
de ba«e arec piano. 

LluTiution k la raise de Weber.' 
Orchestration. 

Marcbe Marocaine' da L. da 
Merer. Orchestration. 

' RaeitatlTes' pour ' le Wni- 
schHtz.' 

BJAtrloe et Benedict.' Opira 
en deux actes imiti de Bhakespeare. 
Paroles de Hector Berlioz. (Parti- 
tion de piano. Paris, Bran^lus.) 

' Les Troyens.' Poime Irrique 
en deux parties: (1) ' la prise de 
Trole.' (MB.) (2> ' Les Troyens i 
Carths«e* (PartitloQ de piano. 
Paris. Cboodena.) 



Besides the '^ Traits d'instnimentation/ with 
its sequel ' Le chef d^orchestre/ included above 
amougst his musical works as op. lo, the 8ub> 
joined literary productions have been issued in 
book-form : — 



Yoyage Musical . . . ^des snr 
BeethoTen, Gluck et Weber, 2 vols. 
Paris, 1M4. 

Les soirees de I'orchestrB. 186B. 

Les grotesques de la nuislque; 

iktraTencbants: IsaSL 



Memotres, eomprenant ses fCff^ 

ages, etc. I803-)MCk. ParlMi^rra 

Histbrietta et Brenes musicales; 

Les musiclens et la muslque. 

Adrertisedby M. Lery fr^res in 

tgn, but Dot yet publlsbed. 



[E. D.] 

BERMUDO, JuAK, bom -near Astorga in 
Spain about 1510, a Franciscan monk, author 
of 'Libro de la declaracion de instrumentos.* 
Volume I. only has been printed (Ossuna, 1549). 
Soriano- Fuertes ('Historia de la Musica espa- 
fiola*) states that the original in four volumes 
in among the MSS. in the National Library at 
Madrid. 

BERNA<XHI, Antonio, bom at Bologna 
about 1690, is equally celebrated as a singer 
and as a master. During several years he 
received the instruction of Pistoochi, then the 
first singing-master in Italy, where there were 
at that time not a few; and to his care and 
skill, as well as to his own application, genius, 
and splendid soprano voice, the young Bernacchi 
owed his early superiority over all the other 
singers of his day, and the fcitle which he gained 
of 'II Re dei cantatori.' F^tis says that he 
made his first appearance in 1722; but it is 
much more likely that he did this ten years 
earlier, for he was singing in London in 1716 
in the opera 'Clearte/ and in Himdel's *Ri- 
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naldo' in 1717, when he sang the part of 
Grofi&edo, which had previously been sung b^ 
Vanini Boschi and Galerati, two female contadti. 
While in England, his voice was thought to be 
weak and defective; but he covered these faults 
with so much skill that his singing was always 
much more admired by musicians than by the 
public. He remained here at first only for 
one season, after which he returned to Italy. 
Shortly afterwards he entered the service of 
the Elector of Bavaria, and subsequently that 
of the Emperor. Bernacchi now altered his 
style, making use of an embroidery of roulades. — 
a great innovation upon the old simple method of 
singing. This novelty had an immense success ; 
and was immediately adopted by all the other 
singers, in spite of the outcry nused by the pur- 
ists of the old schooL Martinelli and Algaroiti 
agree in blaming him for sacrificing expression 
to execution, and for * opening the door to all 
the innovations which have debased the art.* 
Rousseau relates that Pistoochi, on hearing his 
former pupil, exclaimed 'Ah! woe is me! I 
taught thee to sing, and now thou wilt "play" ! * 
The 'Daily Courant' of July 2, 1729, announced 
that 'Mr. Handel, who is just returned from 
Italy, has contracted with the following persons 
to pMBiform in the Italian Opera : Sig. Bernacchi, 
who is esteemed the best singer in Italy ;* etc. 
The new company disembarked at Dover at the 
end of September ; and the Opera^ which had been 
closed for eighteen months, re-opened December 2 
with * Lotario,* and a revival of ' Tolomeo,' in 
both of which Bernacchi played the principal 
character, formerly sustained by Senesino. In the 
season of 1730 he sang in Handel's 'Partenope,* 
after which he returned once more to Italy, with 
the desire of founding there a schriol for teach- 
ing his own method. "Raff, Amadori, Mancini, 
Guarducci, and many more, were his scholars. 
The objection of the purists to Bemacchi^s fiori- 
ture as new, has no foundation ; for these em- 
bellishments were as old as the i6th century, 
and were only developed by him and employed 
more after the manner of instrumental music. 
He was also a good composer, having learnt 
composition from G. A. Bemabei ; the Conserva- 
toire at Paris possesses some songs and duets of 
his. He was adoiitted as a member of the 
SodetJi Philarm. of Bologna in 1722, of which 
he became Princeps in 1748 and 49. He died 
March 1 756. (See Fabinelli.) [J. M.] 

BERNARD, sumamed il teoesco, 'the 
German,' is said to have been organist at the 
church of St. Mark at Venice in the last half of 
the 15th centuiy, and to have invented organ 
pedals. The catalogue of the organists of St. 
Mark — given in von Winterfeld's 'Gabrieli' — 
contains the name of 'Bernardo di Stefanino 
Murer,* as having held the post from April 15, 
1445, to Sept. 22,1459. 

BERNARDI. (See Senesino.) 

BERNASCONI, Antonia, was the daughter 
of a valet-de-chambre of the Prince of Wiirtem- 
buig, whose widow married Andrea Bemasconi, 
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a mnno-master and composer. FranbimAntoma 
receiyed auch instraction as sufficed to develope 
her remarkable talents. She made her first 
appearance at Vienna, 1764^ m ' Alceste,* which 
Gluck had written expr^isly for her. She after- 
wards sang at various Italian theatres, and in 
1778 she appeared with Paochierotti in 'Demo- 
fbonte,* a pasticcio, at the Opera in London. 
She was then a good musician, and a correct and 
skilful singer ; but her Toice was not powerful, 
and she was past her prime. She was a good 
actress, with but an indifferent figure. In the 
next season she remained, condescending, as it 
was then esteemed, to take the part of 'first 
woman* in the comic opera, which she performed 
admirably. In 1770^71 she had sung at Milan 
the part of Aspistfia in Mozart's early opera 
' Mitridate.' She distrusted the powers of the 
boy to compose the airs for her, and requested- to 
see what she was to sing, to which he instantly 
acceded. She made txial of a piece, and was 
charmed with it. Mozart then, piqued at her 
want of confidence, gave her- another, and ^a 
third, leaving Bemasconi quite confounded with 
so rare a talent and so rich an imagination 
at years so tender. Shortly afterwards an 
enemy (Gasparini of Turin) called on her "with 
the words of the libretto set to different music, 
and endeavoured to persuade her not to sing the 
music of the young Mozart. 'She absolutely 
refused this wicked person, being quite over- 
joyed at the airs the young maestro had written 
for her, in which he consulted her inclination.*^ 
The opera had a prodigious success. 

In 1783 Bemasconi was at Vienna, where she 
had settled, though not engaged at the Opera ; 
but she gave a few performances of the ' Alceste ' 
and 'Ifigenia in Tauride' of Gluck, and of a 
comic opera 'La Contadina in^Corte,' which 
she had sung with success in London. [J. M.] 

BERNER, Fbikobich Wilheut, bom at 
Breslau, March 16, 1780; pupil of his &ther 
the organist of the Elisabeth Church there, 
under whose tuition he made such rapid progress 
as to be appointed his assistant at thirteen years 
of age. Counterpoint and composition he learnt 
from Gehimie, director of the choir at the 
Matthaus Church, and at the same time from 
Reichardt the cello, horn, battsoon, and clarinet, 
which last instrument he played in the orchestra 
of the theatre. The arrival of C. M, von Weber 
in Breslau to take the post of capellmeister roused 
Bemer to fresh exertions. Weber valued him 
as an excellent pianoforte and clarinet player. 
In 181 1 he and Schnabel were summoned to 
Berlin by Zelter to master the system of the 
Singakademie, with the view of establishing 
similar institutions in Breslau and the rest of 
Silesia, such being the wish of the Prussian 
government. Bemer was also entrusted with 
the task of cataloguing the musical treasures 
of the suppressed monasteries. In the middle 
of all this activity he was seized with a long 
and serious illness which removed him on May 

> Leopold Uoartt LetUr. 
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9, 1837. More details of his life will be found 
in the 'Hausfreund' for 1837, No. 15. Among 
his numerous pupils, Adolph Hesse the celebrated 
organist, himself also departed, is one of the 
most remarkable. He left many compositions 
both for voices and instruments, but his didactic 
writings are more valuable — 'Grundregeln des 
Gesanges' (1815), * Theorie der Choral-zwis- 
chenspier (1819), * Lehre von den musikalischen 
Interpunktion* (1831). Some of his songs are 
even now very popular, e.g. 'Deutsches Herz 
verzage nicht.' [F. G.] 

BERNHARD, Chbistoph, capellmeister at 
Dresden ; son of a poor sailor; bom at Dantzic, 
161 3. He was so poor as to sing from door to 
door to keep himself from starving. By a Dr. 
Strauch he was placed in the Gymnasium, where 
he studied musio xmder Balthazar Erben, and 
the organ under Paul Syfert. By the aid of 
the same benevolent individual he was enabled 
to visit Dresden with letters of recommendation 
to H. ScHDTZ the capellmeister. There his 
fine tenor voice so fiur attracted the notice of 
the KurfUrst as to induce him to send Bemhard 
to Italy with the view of perfecting his singing. 
In Rome ^e became intimate with Carissimi, 
and excited the enthusiasm of the Italians by 
his compositions, amongst others a mass for ten 
voices. After returning with a party of young 
Italians to Dresden, he was enabled by the 
Kurftirst to make a second journey to Italy. 
The Italians who had returned with him however 
intrigued against their benefactor, and at length 
compelled Bernhard to resign his post and take 
a cantorship at Hamburg: ten years later he 
was- recalled by the Kurftlrst Johann George III, 
ai^ remained in Dresden as capellmeister till bis 
death, Nov. 14, 1693. His facility in counter- 
point was very remarkable, and some extraor- 
dinary instances of his ability in this direction 
may be found in his setting of the Latin hymn 
'Prudentia Prudentiana' (Hamburg, 1669) in 
triple counterpoint, as well as in other of his 
works. [F. G.] 

BERNHARD, Wilhelm Chbistoph, remark- 
able as a first-rate player of the works of J. S. 
Bach, both for organ and piano. Bom at Saal- 
feld about 1 760 ; died at Moscow at the early 
age of twenty -seven in the year 1787. [F. G.] 

BERNSDORF, Eduard, bom at Dessau 
March 35, 1835, a pupil of F. Schneider at 
Dessau and of A. B. Marx at Berlin ; has lived 
for many years at Leipsic. He has published 
various songs and pieces for the piano, but is 
chiefly known as editor of the ' Universal Lexi- 
kon der Tonkunst' (3 vols., with supplement, 
1856), begun by von Schladebach — and also as 
a critic in the well-known musical periodical, 
the 'Signale.' Bemsdorf is a thorough con- 
servative, with a strong antipathy to all modem 
efforts in music. Within his own predilections 
however he is a keen and intelligent critic, 
though a certain severity of expression in his 
reports of the Leipsic concerts has brought on 
him the dislike of many musicians. [A. M.] 
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BEESELLI, Matted, a celebrated Italian 
tenor, who came to England with Senesino ; and 
with him made his first appearance in London 
in Buononcini'a 'AstartuB, Nov. 19, 1720. He 
sang next in December of the same year, with 
Senedno again, in the 'Radamisto' (revival) of 
Handel; and in 1721 he appeared in 'Muzio 
Scsevola,' joint work of Attilio, Buononcini. and 
Handel ; in the ' Arsace* of Orlandini and Ama- 
dei ; and in the anonymous * L'Odio e L*Amore.* 
After that we lose sight of him. [J. M.] 

BERT A, OB The Gnome of the Habtzbebo, 
a romantic opera in 2 acts; words by Edward 
Fitzball ; music by Henry Smart. Produced at 
the Haymarket Theatre, May 26, 1855. 

BERTIN. Louise Angeliqde, bom near Paris 
1805, contralto singer, pianist, and composer. 
*Le Loup Garou* (Paris, 1827) and 'Faust' 
(1831) were 'her most successful operas, though 
Victor Hugo himself adapted the libretto for her 
'La Esmeralda* (1836). Mile. Bertin's impei^ 
feet studies account for the crudities and irregu- 
larities to be found in her writings among many 
evidences of genius. She died Ap. 26, 1877. 

BERTINI, Giuseppe, son of Salvatore Ber- 
tini, a musician at Palermo, bom there about 
1756; a composer of church music, and author 
of * Dizionario . . . degli scrittori di musica' (Pa- 
lermo, 1814), which, although largely borrowed 
from Choron and Fayolles, contains interesting 
original articles on Italian musicians. 

BERTINI, HE5BI, bom in London 1798, a 
pianist, the last member of a musical family, 
which included the father, bom at Tours 1750, 
and an elder brother BENOiT Augusts, who was 
a pupil of Clementi, and trained Henri after 
that master's method. At the age of twelve his 
father took him for a successful concert-tour in 
Holland, the Netherlands, and Gemiany. He 
was for some time in England and Scotland, 
but in 182 1 settled finally in Paris. As a 
performer he excelled alike in phrasing and 
execution. His compositions (of which FStis 
gives a complete list) were excellent for their 
time, but his chief work is an admirable course 
of studies. He died at Meylan, Oct. I, 1876. 

BERTINOTTI, Teresa, bom at Savigliano, 
Piedmont, in 1776. When she was only two 
years old her parents went to live at Naples. 
Here, at the age of four, she began the study of 
music, under the instruction of La Barbiera, a 
veiy original artist, of a type that is now nearly 
lost, even at Naples. At twelve the little Teresa 
made her first appearance, with other children, 
at the San Carlino theatre, with great ^clat. 
As she grew older, she showed the promise of 
great beauty, and developed a fine style of sing- 
ing. Obtaining engagements only too easily she 
sang at Florence, Venice, Milan, and Turin with 
prodigious success. In the latter town she mar- 
ried Felice Radicati, a violinist and composer of 
instrumental music; but she still kept to her 
maiden name on the stage. In 1805 she sang 
with brilliant success at Vienna for six months; 
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but she then left that city, on account of political 
events. In 1807 she went to Munich, and nng 
before the court; and then visited Vi^ma a 
second time, where she found the same welcome 
as before. An engagement from Louis Buona- 
parte, king of Holland, now reached her: she 
accepted it, and went to the Hague. Receiving 
proposals from London and Paris, she preferred 
the former, whither she came about 1810-11. 
Here she was thought to have a pleasing voice 
and a good manner ; but after giving sati&ction 
in one serious opera, ' Zaira,* in which her songs 
were written for her by her husband, she was less 
successful in a second ; upon which she took to 
comic opera, and performed extremely well in 
Mozart's ' Cod fim tutte,* which was admirably 
acted in every part, the other characters being 
filled byCollini, Cauvini, Tramezzani, and Naldi. 
She also sang in the 'Flauto Magico' and a revi- 
val of Guglielmi*s beautiful ' Sidagero.' Catalani, 
however, could not endure to be surrounded by 
BO many good performers ; and the situation con- 
sequently became so unpleasant that half the 
company, including Bertinotti, seceded to the 
Pantheon, taking with them, as ' best woman,* 
the celebrated Mus Stephens, who there made her 
debut. The licence being only for intermezzos, 
operas of one act, and dandng without ballete 
d action, the performances were not very attract- 
ive, and soon ceased. The house then closed, and 
most of the troupe, among whom was Bertinotti, 
left this country. She now returned to Italy, 
visited Genoa, and was next engaged at the end 
of 181 2 for the opera at Lisbon. In 1814 she re- 
tumed to Bologna, being called thither on funily 
matters, and while there received an offer from 
the Italian opera at Paris, which she accepted 
but was prevented from fulfilling by the return of 
Napoleon from Elba. She therefore settled at 
Bologna, where her husband, who had obtained 
a place as first violin and professor, was killed in 
1823 by an accident, being thrown from a car- 
riage. She now retired from the stage, but 
continued to teach singing, and formed several 
-admirable pupils. She died at Bologna> Feb. 1 2, 
1854. [J.M.] 

BERTOLDI, SiOKOBA, announced July a, 
1729, among Handel's new company, as having 
• a very fine treble voice,* was in reality the con- 
tralto Bebtolli. [J. M.] 

BERTOLLI, Fbancesca, who arrived in Eng- 
land about the end of September 1729, was a 
splendid contralto, and ' also a very genteel 
actress, both in men and women's parts.' She 
was one of the new company with which Handel 
opened the season of 1729-30, and appeared in 
'Lotario' and the revival of 'Tolomeo,' and in 
'Partenope,* Feb. 24, 1730. She sang again in 
'Poro,' Feb. 2. 1731, with Senesino : this opera 
had a run of fifteen nights, at that time a great 
success. Bertolli took in it the part formerly 
sung by Merighi. She took part in the revivals 
of 'Rodelinda' and 'Rinaldo' in the same season, 
and in the new operas, 'Ezio* and 'Sosarme,' at 
the beginning of 1 732. In this season she sang. 
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in English, the contralto music of ' Esther/ then 
performed first in public (April 20), and repeated 
six times during May; and she appeared in * Acis 
and Grslatea/ sung partly in English and partly 
in Italian. In this same year she also performed 
in ' flayio ' and ' Alessandro* by Handel, and in 
Attilio's 'Coriolano/ In 1733 she played in 
'Ottone,* 'Tolomeo,* and 'Orlimdo/ and in 'De- 
borah,* Handel's second English oratorio. She 
followed Senesino, however, when that singer left 
Handel, and joined the opposition at the Lin- 
coln's Inn Theatre : she sang in ' Onorio' in 1 734, 
and in Yeracini's 'Adriano in Siria' in 1735. as 
well as in other pieces. In 1737 she returned to 
Handel, and sang in his ' Anninio/ Jan. 1 2, at 
Covent Grarden ; 'Giustino,' Feb. 16 ; 'Berenice,' 
Hay 12; and a revival of 'Partenope.' Her 
name never occurs again in the libretti of the 
time, and her after-history is unknown. [J. M.] 
BEBTON, Hknbi Montan, one of those not 
nnfirequent instances in the history of art where 
a distingaished £ftther is succeeded by a more 
distinguished son. Pierre Montan Berton, the 
fftther, composed and adapted several operas, 
and was known as an excellent conductor. He 
held the position of (^tf cPorehegtre at the opera 
in Paris when the feud of the Gluckists and 
Piccinists began to rage, and is said to have 
acted as peacemaker between the hostile parties. 
His eon Henri was bom at Paris in 1767. His 
talent seems to have been precocious ; at six he 
could read music at sight, and became a vio- 
linist in the orchestra of the opera when only 
fifteen. His teachers of composition were Rey, 
a firm believer in Rameau's theoretical principles, 
and Sacchini, a prolific composer of Italian 
operas. But this instruction was never sys- 
tematic, a defect but too distinctly visible even 
in the maturest scores of our composer. His 
musical knowledge, and particularly his expe- 
rience of dramatic effect, he mainly derived firom 
the performances he witnessed. Hence the want 
of independent features in his style, which makes 
it sometimes difficult to distinguish his work- 
manship from that of other masters of the French 
school. In 1782 he became deeply enamoured 
of Mdlle. Mail lard, a celebrated singer, by whom 
he had an illegitimate son FBI.N901S Bebton, 
also a composer of some note, who died in 
1832. This passionate attachment seems to 
have awakened his latent creativeness. His first 
work was a comic opera, 'La dame invisible,' 
written about the time referred to, but not 
performed till four years later (Dec. 1787). It 
IS said that the young composer being too shy 
to produce his work it was shown by Mdlle. 
Maillard to Sacchini, who at once recognised 
Berton's talent. This led to the connection 
between the two musicians abeady alluded to. 
Berton made his public d^but as a composer 
at the Concerts Spirituels, for which he wrote 
several oratorios. One of these, ' Absalon,' was 
first performed with considerable success in 
1786. Bu. he soon abandoned sacred music for 
the more congenial sphere of comic opera. In 
1787 two dramatic works— 'Lee promeases de 
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mariage* and the above-named 'Dame in- 
visible'— saw the light of the stage, and were 
favourably received. 

The excitement of the revolutionary period 
did not fiul to leave its traces on Berton's 
works. His opera 'Les rigueurs du cloltre* 
owes its existence to this period. In it the 
individual merits and demerits of his style 
become noticeable for the first time — easy and 
natural melody, great simplicity and clearness 
of harmonic combinations, and skilful handling 
of stage effects ; but a want of grandeur and true 
dramatic depth, and frequent slipshod structure 
of the ensembles. Amongst the masters of French 
comic opera Berton holds a respectable but 
not pre-eminent position. His power was not 
sufficient to inspire a whole organism with the 
breath of dramatic life. Hence his works have 
disappeared from the stage, although separate 
pieces retain their popularity. 

During the Reign of Terror Berton had a hard 
struggle for existence. He even found diffi- 
culty in procuring a libretto from one of the 
ordinary manufiicturers of that article, and to 
supply the want had to turn poet himself 
al&ough his literary culture was of the slightest 
order. The result was the opera 'Ponce de 
Leon,' first performed with great success in 
1794. Five years later (April 15, 1799) he pro- 
duced his chef d'oeuvre, ' Montano et Stephanie,' 
a romantic opera, with words by Dejaure, the 
librettist of ^reutzer's 'Lodoiska' and many 
other pieces. It is by far the most ambitious 
piece of its composer, and the numerous ensembles 
were at first considered so formidable as to make 
the possibility of execution doubtful. Some 
of the songs — for instance, the beautiful air of 
Stephanie, 'Oui, c'est demain que I'hymen^o' — are 
still heard with delight. Edouard Monnais, in 
his sketch entitled 'Histoire d'un chef d'ceuvre,' 
has given a full account of the history of the 
work, founded partly on autobiographical frag- 
ments by the composer. Its success greatly 
advanced Berton's reputation, and fr«ed him 
from the difficulties of the moment. It must 
suffice to add the titles of a few of the most 
celebrated of his numerous compositions : — ' Le 
DAlire' (1799), 'Aline, ou la Reine deGolconde* 
(1803), ' Ninon chez Madame de S^vign^' (1807), 
and 'Fran9oise de Foix' (1809). He also wrote 
numerous operas in co-operation with M^hul, 
Spontini, Kreutzer, Boieldieu, and other con- 
temporary composers, besides several ballets. 

Berton was for a long time Professor of Har- 
mony at the Conservatoire ; in 1807 he became 
conductor at the Italian opera in Paris, and in 
181 5 was made a member of the Institut. 
French and foreign decorations were not want- 
ing ; but he survived his fame, and the evening 
of his life was darkened. In 1828 he suffered 
by the bankruptcy of the Op^ra Comique, to 
which he had sold the right of performing his 
works for an annuity of 3000 francs. Moreover 
he could not reconcile himself to the new 
currents of public taste. Rossini's success filled 
h\m with anger — a feeling which he vented in 
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two pamphlets, 'De la Muaiqne m^caniqne et 
de la Musique philosophique' (1823), and ' Epltre 
k un celcbre compodteur Fran^ais, pr^c^d^e de 
quelques observations sur la Musique m^cani- 
que et la Musique philosopliique* (1839). The 
celebrated composer is Boieldieu, who was bv 
no means pleased with the dedication of a book 
BO little in accordance with his own views. 
Berton survived all his childreB, and died as late 
as 184a. [F. H.] 

BERTONT, Febdinando Giuseppe, bom at 
Salo near Venice 1727, died at Desenzano near 
Brescia 1810, pupil of Padre Martini, and a 
celebrated composer in his time. In 1750 was 
appointed orgiuiist of St. Mark's, Venice, and 
seven years later choir-master at the Conservato- 
rio ' del Mendicanti,' which post he held till the 
suppression of the Conservatoires on the fall of 
the Republic in 1797. His first op^ra, 'Orazio 
e Curazio,' appeared in Venice (1746), but it 
was not till the production of *Orfeo' (1776) 
that he attracted attention. He composed it to 
the libretto which Gluck had set, and the same 
singer, Guadagni, took the part of Orfeo in both 
operas. In 1778 Bertoni was summoned to 
London with his friend Pacchierotti, and brought 
out his 'Quinto Fabio,' which had been suc- 
cessfully produced at Padua in the same year, 
and was equally well received here, owing in 
great part to Pacchierotti's performance of the 
part of Fabio. Bertoni visited London again 
with Pacchierotti, but the rage for Sacddni 
made it difficult for any one else to gain a 
hearing, and he returned finally to Venice in 
1784. In the following year, on the death of 
Galuppi, he succeeded him as conductor at St. 
Mark's, the most honourable and lucrative post 
then open to a musician in Italy. Bumev (Hist. 
^^' 5141 541) describes him as a man of ability 
and taste, but no genius. His works (of which 
F^tis gives a list) comprise 33 operas and ora- 
torios, besides instrumental compositions. Little 
of his music has been published. [M. C. C] 

BERTRAND, Gustavb, bom at Paris Dec. 
34, 1834, educated at the Ecole des Chartes, 
where he devoted himself to the study of ancient 
music and history of the organ. T)nB learned 
and clever writer has contributed to DidoVs 
'Complement de TEncyclop^die,' and has pub- 
lished many articles on music in 'Les Debats,* 
* La Revue modeme,' * Le Nord,* * Le M^neetrel,' 
etc. His chief works are a paniphlet on Ancient 
Music (Didot, 1863); 'Les Nationalit^s musi- 
cales, ^tudi^ dans le drame lyrique* (1872); 
and 'De la r^fonne des Etudes du Chant 
au Conservatoire' (i£7i). M. Bertrand has 
original views as a critic, and fills the depart- 
ment of musical archseology in the ' Commissions 
des Travaux historiques.' [G. C] 

BERWALD, JoHAinr Fbiedbioh, a violinist, 
Bon of one of the chamber musicians of the King 
of Sweden, bom at Stockholm July 23, 1796, 
travelled as an in£Emt prodigy, composed a sym- 
phony, and was famous in Russia, Poland, Austria, 
and Germany before he was ten years old. His 
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second symphony was finished in Leipsic in 1 799. 
In 1817 he again travelled, but in 1819 returned 
to Stockholm, and remained there as capell- 
meibter till his death, April 3, 1868. His three 
daughters were singers of some repute. [F. G.] 

BERWILLIBALD. Giorgio Giacomo, a Ger- 
man singer in the service of His Serene Highness 
the Margrave of Brandenburgh-Anspach, was in 
London in 1716, singing in Nicolini's opera 
'Clearte,' with Bemacchi, Nicolini, Schiavonetti, 
and other great artists. [J. M.] 

BESLER, Samuel, bom at Brieg-onthe- 
Oder, Dec. 15, 1574; was in 1605 rector of the 
Gymnasium ' zum heiligen Geist' at Breelau, and 
died there, during an epidemic, July 19, 1625. 
The library of St. Berahardinus at Breslau con- 
tains a vast collection of his compositions for the 
church, in which he was very prolific. Amongst 
them is a Passion after St. John, printed by 
Baumann at Breslau, 1621. [F. G.] 

BESOZZI, an Italian family of distinguished 
wind-instrument players, (i) Alessandbo, a 
very remarkable oboist ; bom at Parma in 1 700, 
and died in the service of the King of Sardinia, 
at Turin, 1775. (2) His brother, Antonio, also 
a celebrated oboist; bom at Parma 1707, and 
afterwards resided at Dresden. On the death of 
Alessandro he took his post at Turin, and died 
there in 178 1. (3) Antonio's son Cablo, bom 
at Dresden 1745, was also a renowned oboist. 
It is he, according to F^tis, whom Bumey heard 
at Dresden, and of whom (ii. 27, 45) he gives so 
detailed and &vourable an account, comparing 
him with Fischer. (4) A third brother, HiB- 
BONIMO, a famous bassoon player, bom at Parma 
I7<3» ^^ t^ special associate of Alessandro. 
Bumey's account of the two brothers, and his 
criticism on their remarkable duet perfcoinances, 
will always be read with interest (Present State, 
iii. 69). He died at Turin shortly after the 
death of Antonio. (5) Gaetano, the youngest 
of the four brothers, bom at Parma 1 72.7, also an 
oboist, first at the Neapolitan and then at the 
Frendi court, and lastly in London in 1 793, where, 
notwithstanding his age, he was much admired 
for the certainty of his playing and its exquisite 
finish. (6) His son, Hisroniko, played the 
same installment as his Cettber ; Bumey (iii. 24) 
heard him at the Concert Spirituel at Paris in 
1770. He died in Paris as early as 1785, leaving 
however (7) a son who was flautist at the Op^ra 
Comique. (8) His son, Louis DisiBK, bom at 
Versailles April 3, 18 14, carried off many prizes 
of the Conservatoire;, and in. 1837 the Grand Prix 
de Rome. [F. G.] 

BESSEMS, Antoiki, violinist, bom April 4, 
1806 ; in his sixteenth year composed motets and 
church music, and in 1826 was a scholar of 
Baillot*s at the Conservatoire, Paris; in 1829 
one of the first violins at the Th^fitre Italien. 
After this he travelled, returned to Antwerp 
for a time, and finally settled in Paris as a 
teacher. He composed much for the voice (both 
solo and chorus) and for the violin. [F. G.] 
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BEST, William Thomas, was bom at Car- 
lisle (where his father was a solicitor), August 13, 
1826. He received his first instruction in music 
from Toung, organist of Carlisle Cathedral. He 
intended to follow the profession of a civil 
engineer and architect, but that pursuit proving 
distasteful he (when in Liverpool in 1840) 
determined to renew his musicaJ studies, and 
devoted his attention to organ and pianoforte 
playing. The study of the organ was at that 
time greatly hindered by its defective construction, 
the misuitable pedal compass, and the mode of 
tuning then in vog^e, which rendered the per- 
formance of the works of the great organ 
composers almost an impossibility, whilst the 
number of professors practically acquainted with 
the works of Bach was then extremely small. 
Having determined on a rigid course of self- 
study, and fortunately obtaining the use of an 
oi^gan of ameliorated construction, Best spent 
many years in perfecting himself in the art of 
organ-paying in all its branches. His first 
organ appointment was at Pembroke Chapel, 
Liverpool, in 1840; in 1847 he became organist 
of the church for the blind in that town, and 
in the following year organist to the Liverpool 
Philharmonic Society. In 1852 he came to 
London as organist of the Panopticon of Science 
and Art in Leicester Square, and of the church 
of St. Martin-in-ihe-Fields, and in 1854 was 
appointed orgBmist of Lincoln's Tnn Chapel. He 
returned to Liverpool in 1855 on receiving the 
appointment of organist to St. George's Hall. 
In i860 he became oi^ganist of the parish church 
of Wallasey, Birkenhead, and in 1863 organist 
of Holy IWnity Church near Liverpool. In 
1868 he was appointed organist of the Musical 
Society of Liverpool, and in 1872 was re- 
appointed organist to the Liverpool Philharmonic 
Society. These last two appointments and that 
at St. George's Hall he still holds. Best has 
composed several church services, anthems, and 
hymns, many fugues, sonatas, and other pieces 
for the organ; ten pianoforte pieces, two over- 
tures, and a march, for orchestra. He is also 
the author of 'The Modem School for the 
Organ,' 1853, all the examples and studies in 
which are original, and 'The Art of Organ 
Playing,' the first and second parts published 
in 1870, but the third and fourth yet in MS. 
Best's arrangements for the organ are exceeding- 
ly numerous. [W, H. H.] 

BEUTLER, Benjamin, bom at Muhlhausen 
near Erfurt 1792; died there 1837; a friend of 
Forkel, organist of the Marienkirohe, and founder 
of a chond society for men's voices at Mfihl- 
hausen (1830). He organised musical festivals 
in Ms native town, and established choral practice 
in the schools, publishing for their use a collection 
of ' Choral-melodieen & das MtLhlhausen Gre- 
sangbuch' (Muhlhausen, 1834). 

BEVIN, Elwat, an eminent theoretical and 
practical musician, the date of whose birth is 
unknown. He was of Welsh extraction, and re- 
ceived his musical education under Tallis. Ao- 
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cording to Wood (Ashmole MS. 8568, 106) he 
was organist of Bristol Cathedral in 1 589. Haw- 
kins says it was upon Tallis's recommendation 
that he was admitted a gentleman extraordinary 
of the Chapel Royal, June 3, 1589. But this is 
an error— he was not admitted until June 3, 
1605, at which period Tallis had been dead just 
upon twenty years. In 1637, on the discovery 
that Bevin was of the Romish persuasion, he 
was expelled the chapel. At the same time he 
forfeited his situation at BristoL Wood, who 
states this, refers to the chapter books of Bristol 
as his authority. His Service in D minor is 
printed in Barnard's ' Selected Church Musick,* 
and in Boyce's 'Cathedral Music,' and several 
anthems of his are extant in MS. But the work 
by which he is best known is his 'Brief and 
Short Introduction to the Art of Musicke, to 
teach how to make Discant of all proportions that 
are in use : very necessary for all such as are de- 
sirous to attaine knowledge in the art, and may 
by practice, if they can sing, soone be able to 
compose three, four, and five parts, and also to 
compose all sorts of canons that are usuall, by 
these directions, of two or three parts in one 
upon the plain Song.' London, 1631, 4to. This 
treatise is dedicated to Dr. Goodman, Bishop of 
Gloucester, to whom the author says he is 
'bound for many favours.' What became of 
Bevin after his expulsion from his situations, we 
have not- ascertained. {Cheque Book of Chapel 
Royal, Camd. Soc.) [E. F. R.] 

BEXFIELD, William Richabd, Mus. Doc., 
bom at Norwich April 27, L824, anid became a 
chorister of the catheditJ under Dr. Buck. 
After leaving the choir he applied himself to 
the study of music, in which, although almosi 
self-taught, he attained to considerable skill. 
He obtained the situation of organist at Boston, 
Lincolnshire, and in 1846 graduated as Bachelor 
of Music at Oxford. He lectured on music, 
and on the death of Dr. Crotch in 1847 became 
a candidate for the professorbhip of music at 
Oxford. In February 1848 he left Boston for 
London on being appointed organist of St. 
Helen's, Bishopsgate Street. He proceeded 
Doctor of Music at Cambridge in 1849. 

On Sept. 22, 1852, his oratorio 'Israel 
restored' was performed at Norwich Musical 
Festival. Dr. Bexfield died Oct. 29, 1853, at 
the early age of twenty-nine. A set of organ 
fugues and a collection of anthems by him were 
published, besides his Oratorio. [W.H.H.] 

BEYER, Ferdinand, bom 1803. A fair 
piaidst and tolerable musician, whose reputation 
rests upon an enormous number of easy arrange- 
ments, transcriptions, potpourris, fantasias, di- 
vertissements, and the like, such as second-rate 
dillettanti and music-masters at ladies' schools 
are pleased to call amusing and instructive. 
Like publishers of books, music publishers too 
keep their ' hacks,' and in such capacity Beyer 
was for many years attached to the firm of 
Scbott and Cio. at Mayence, where he died on 
May 14, 1863. [E. D.] 
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BIANCA, OB The Bbavo*s Bride, a ' gnmd 
legendary opera* in 4 acts; words by Palgrave 
Simpson ; music by Balfe. Produced at Covent 
Garden, Thursday, Bee. 6, i860. 

BIANCA £ FALIEBO, an opera by Rossini, 
produced at the Scala at Milan Deo. 36, 181 9; 
one of Rossini's few failures. The subject is 
the same with that of Manzoni's 'Conte di 
Carmagnola.* 

BIANCHI, Fbakcesco, an Italian singer en- 
gaged at the King^s Theatre in the Haymarket 
in 1748, who sang in the 'Comedia in Comedia' 
of Rinaldo da Capua, and other operas. [J. M.] 

BIANCHI, Fbancesoo, bom at Cremona 
175a. In 1775 he was appointed 'Maestro al 
Cembalo' to the Italian Opera in Paris imder 
Piocinni, and there composed his first opera, 
' La Reduction de Paris.* In 1 780 he produced 
'Castore e Polluce* at Florence, with the 
English Storace as the prima donna. This 
successful opera was rapidly followed by many 
others. In 1784 he was made vice-conductor 
at S. Ambrogio in Milan, and held an im- 
portant post at the Scala. A curious story 
is told of his 'Desertore Francese.* The hero 
(Pacchierotti) appeared in the uniform of a 
French soldier, which so scandalised the classic 
Venetians that they hissed the opera off the 
stage. Fortunately however the Duchess of 
Courland passing through Venice expressed a 
desire to hear it, and courtesy having compelled 
the audience to keep silence, the music so en- 
chanted them that the objectionable costume 
was forgotten, and the opera obtained an ex- 
ceptional success. Some years later, Joseph II 
offered to take Bianchi into his service, but died 
(i 790) before the latter could reach Vienna. In 
1 793 Bianchi came to London, having been offered 
an engagement at the King's Theatre on account 
of the success of his ' Semiramide/ in which the 
famous Banti was prima donna. This engage- 
ment lasted for seven years. In the intervals 
of the London season he made short tours abroad, 
and in one of these composed his * Inez de Castro* 
at Naples (1794) for Mrs. Billington*s first ap- 
pearance on the Italian stage. Haydn*s diary 
contains a &vourable account of Bianchi*B * Adge 
e Galatea,* which he heard in London in 1 794, 
but he considered the accompaniments too power- 
ful for the voices. Haydn is also said to have 
. kept one page in Bianchi*s compositions turned 
down for reference when anything had ruffled 
his temper. In 1800 he married Miss Jackson, 
a singer, best known as Mrs. Bianchi Lacy-— 
her name by her second marriage. From this 
time he was chiefly occupied in teaching till 
his death, by his own hand, at his house in 
Hanmiersmith (18 10). His tombstone is in 
Kensington churchyard. Bianchi composed above 
fifty operas and oratorios, besides instrumental 
music. He was also the author of a work on 
the theory of music, portions of which are 
printed in Bacon's ' Musical Quarterly Review* 
(ii. 32). Enough has been said to show the 
estimation of Bianchi by his contemporaries. 
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His chief value to us resides in the &ct that he 
was the master of Sir Henry Bishop. Bianchi 
has been sometimes confounded with Bertoni, 
perhaps because of the oonneotion of both with 
Pacchierotti. [M. C. C] 

BIANCHI, S1050BA, a good Italian singer 
who came over with Trameazani, and appealed 
at the same time in Gugliehni's 'Sidagero. She 
remained for some time as 'a respectable se-< 
oond.' .[J. M.] 

BIBER, HXIKBICH JOHANN FbANZ T05, a 
celebrated German violin-plaver and composer, 
bom at Warthenberg in Bohemia about 1638, 
and died in 1698 at Salzburg, where he occupied 
the double post of high steward and conductor 
of music at the court of the Prince- Archbishop. 
Hu reputation as a performer and composer was 
very great, and the Emperor Leopold was so 
delighted with him that he not oiUy presented 
him with a gold chain and a considerable sum 
of money, but also raised him to the rank of a 
nobleman. We, who have to form our estimate 
of Biber's merits and of his place in the history 
of violin-playing from those of his compositions 
which have come down to us, may well contend 
that his is the first German violin music of any 
artistic worth at alL At that period the art of 
violin- playing and the style of composing for 
the instrument in Germany were entirely under 
the influence of Italy. Unfortunately the earliest 
German violinists appear to be more connected 
with Farina and his school than with Vltali, 
Torelli, and Veracini. Thus we find the works of 
J. J. Walthxb (see that name), a contemporary 
of Biber, who enjoyed a great reputation in Ger- 
many, chiefly consisting, like those of Farina, of 
unconnected phrases, equally void of musical ideas 
and form, apparently invented to show off the per- 
former's skill in execution, and often only devoted 
to crude and childish imitation of natural sounds. 
Although Biber can not be pronounced free from 
the &ults of his German contemporaries — since 
his forms are often vague and las ideas some- 
what aphoristic — still his sonatas contain some 
pieces which not only exhibit a well-defined 
form, but also contain fine and deeply- felt ideas, 
and a style which, though nearly related to that 
of the best Italians of his time, has something 
characteristically German in its grave and pa- 
thetic severity. Altogether Biber represents an 
immense progress in tibe art of violin-playing in 
Germany. That his powers of execution were 
very considerable we must conclude from his 
mode of writing for the violin, which presupposes 
great proficiency in the playing of double stops 
as well as dexterity in bowing. It is also worth 
notice that he appears to have been the first 
occasionally to modify the usual way of tuning 
the instrument. In two of his sonatas the violin 
must be tuned thus :— 



and thus : — 



The following compositions of his have been 
published:-^!) Six sonatas fijr violin with figured 
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bass ; Salzburg. 1681. (The sixth of these was 
recently edited by F. David in his * Hohe Schole 
des Violinspiels.*) (a) Fidicinium sacroprofiEuium, 
a set of twelve sonatas in four and five parts ; 
Niimbeig no date. (3) Harmonia artifidoea, a 
collection of seven {Nurtitas or suites for three 
instnunents ; Niimberg, no date. (4) A set of 
sonatas ; Salzburg, 1676. (5) Vesperae longiores 
ac breviores for 4 voices, a violins, a violas, and 
3 trombones ad libitum ; Salzburg, 1693. There 
Is also a 'Dramma Musicale' of his in MS. in 
the museum at Salzburg. 

An engraved portrait of him at the age of 
thirty-six is extant. [P, D.] 

BIBL, Ajsdvras, bom at Vienna April 8, 
1797; and from 181 8 organist at S.Stephen's. 
He came te the cathedral in Albrechtsberger*s 
time as a singing boy, and learned organ-playing 
and composition from Josef PreindL His style 
of playing was noble, and his compositions are 
clear and thoroughly church-like in character. 
He published preludes and fugues for the organ 
(Diabelli and Haslinger). His son Rudolph, 
bom Jan. 6, 1832, studied under Sechter, and 
became organist at the cathedral 1859 and at 
the imperial chapel 1863. His playing was that 
of a sound musician, and his compositions for 
church and chamber, many of them still in 
MS., show that he knew how te keep pace 
with the times. [C. F. P.] 

BIEREY, GoTTLOB Bknidict. bom at Dres- 
den July as. 177a, and instrocted in music by 
Weinlio. HiBopera'Wladimir' was produced 
at Vienna in 1807 with much applause. This 
success procured 1dm the post of capellmeister in 
Breslau, vacated by C. M. von Weber, and in 
i8a4 the direction of the theatre itselfl On May 
5, 1840, he died of a chest complaint at his 
country house near Breslau. Comic opera, or 
rather the 'Singspiel,* was the sphere in which 
he mostly distinguished himsplf. Forty of his 
operas, great and small, are extant, and of these 
the following are printed with pianoforte arrange- 
ment : — • Blumenmadchen' (i8oa) ; * Whwiimir* 
(1807) ; 'Der Betrogene Betrflger' ; 'Die Schwei- 
zer Schaferin\- 'Der Zufidl,' 'Elias Ripsraps' 
(Breslau, 1810, much success); *Die PantoffelnV 
(Vienna, 1810) ; «Der Zank.' [F. G.] 

BIFARIA. A name aflfixed te a quick move- 
ment in 3-bar rhythm in an 'Invention* or suite 
ascribed to J. S. Bach. (See Peters' 'Thematic 
Catalogue,' Anhang i. series 3). The name 
suggests the Pifara, but there is nothing in the 
piece itself like pipe-music 

^Presto I J. y^m **. 
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BIGONSI, or BIGONZI, an Italian contralto, 
who sang in London in 1 734 in Attilio's * Vespa^ 
siano, Buononcini's 'Calfumia>* and the first 
(c) 



perfOTmances of Handel's *Giulio Cesare.' He 
only remained here one year. [J. M.] 

BIGOT.* Marie (n^e Kiene), bom at Cobnar, 
Alsace, March 3, 1786; in 1804 married Mr. 
Bigot, Ubrarian to Count Rasumoflfeky, and 
accompanied him to Vienna. Here she made 
the acquaintance of Haydn, Salieri, and Bee- 
thoven, and found much enjoyment in their 
society. The first time she played to Haydn 
(then 73 or 73) the old man was so delighted 
as to embrace her, and to say 'My dear child, 
that music is not mine; it is yours!' and on 
the book fix)m which she had been playing he 
wrote « aoth Feb. 1805 : this day has Joseph 
H^dn been hi^py.' Beethoven also, after she 
had played to him a sonata of his own, is reported 
to have said 'that is not exactly the reading I 
should have given ; but go on, if it is not quite 
myself, it is something better.' These anecdotes 
are given by F^tis, who may be presumed to 
have heard them from Madame Bigot herself. On 
May I, 1805, she played at the opening concert 
of the Aug^ten, and the report of the ' Allg. 
musik. Zeitung' characterises her playing as 
pleasing and often delicate and refined— a ver- 
dict which hardly bears out the expressions 
attributed to Haydn and Beethoven. A letter 
of Beethoven's, however, first published by Otto 
Jahn and reprinted by Thayer ('Beethoven,' 
"• 337)» puts his relations to her fiunily beyond 
doubt ; and there is no reason to disbelieve the 
picturesque anecdote related by Nohl (Beethoven, 
ii. 246) of her having played the 'Sonata ap- 
paasionata' at sight from the autograph. 

In 1809 the Bigots went to Paris. Here she 
became intimate with Baillot, Lamarre, Chera- 
bini, and all the great musical characters. She 
played the music of Beethoven and Mozart with 
the two former both in public and private, and 
was highly valued by Cramer, Dussek, and Qe- 
menti. llie war of 181 a, however, put a rude 
stop to this happiness ; Bigot was taken prisoner 
at Milan, lost his post at Count Rasumofl&ky's, 
and his wife was thrown on her own resources. 
She accordingly began to give lessons, but the 
exertion interfered with her health. She died 
at Paris Sept. 16, 1820. Before her death 
however she had the honour of giving pianoforte 
lessons to Felix Mendelssohn during a short 
visit to Paris in 18 16 (his 7th year). He refers 
to her in a letter of Dec. ao, 1831, and the 
warmth of his attachment to her fi^mily may be 
seen from another letter of Feb. a4, 1838, to 
Madame Kiene ('Goethe and Mendelssohn.' and 
ed* p. 136), which shews that Mr. Bigot was 
still alive, and that the relations between Madame 
Bigot's fiunily and the great French musicians 
were still maintained, [F. G.] 

BILHON, Jean de, a French composer, 
contemporary with Joaquin des Pre's. Some 
of his masses, founded, as usual at the time, 
upon the themes of old French chansons, are 
preserved in the Pontifical COlapel, where he was 

1 Aecardlng to Um AUk. muslk. Zdtung. Blsot de MorognM. 
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for 8ome time a Buiger. Oiher oompontioiis of 
his are to be found in variotui collections of 
church music published between the years 1534 
and 1544 at Paris and Leyden. [J. B. S. B.] 
BILLINGTON, Mrs. Elizabeth, was the 
daughter of Carl Weichsel, a native of Freiberg 
in &ucony, and principal clarinet at the King*s 
Theatre. Her mother was for several years a 
fiEkTourite singer at Vauxhall Gardens and else- 
where. The date of Mrs. Billington*8 birth is 
variously stated, but it was most probably 1768. 
She and her brother Carl were from the eaiiiest 
possible moment trained to music, and on March 
10, 1774, performed on the pianoforte and violin 
at their mother^s benefit concert at the Hay- 
market Theatre. Such was Miss Weichsel*s 
progress that before she had completed her 
eleventh year two sets of pianoforte sonatas 
from her pen had been given to the world. 
At fourteen years old she appeared as a singer 
at Oxford, and at sixteen became the wife of 
James Billington, a double-bass player. Lnme- 
diately after tiieir marriage they went to Dublin, 
where Mrs. Billington commenced her career as 
a stage singer in the opera of 'Orpheus and 
Eurydice.* On her return to London she ob- 
tained a trial engagement of twelve nights at 
Covent Garden, where she appeared Feb. 13, 
1786, as Boeetta in 'Love in a Village.' Her 
success was such that the managers immediately 
engaged her for the remainder of the season at 
a large salary. She speedily attained a position 
at the Concert of Ancient Music, where she 
disputed with Mara for supremacy. Mrs. 
Billington remained in England imtil 1794, 
when she went with her husband and brother 
to Italy. Their intention was to travel solely 
for amusement, but at Naples Sir William 
Hamilton, the English ambassador, induced 
Mrs. Billington and her brother to perform in 
private before the king, who immediately pre- 
vailed on Mrs. Billington to sing in public at 
the San Carb Theatre. AcconOugly in May, 
1 794, she made her appearance there in Francesco 
Bianchi*s opera 'Inez di Castro,' written ex- 
pressly for her. Her success was complete, but 
her triumph was suddenly interrupted by the 
melancholy death of her husband, who, as they 
were about to set out for the theatre for her 
second performance, was stricken by apoplexy, 
and almost immediately expired. An eruption 
of Moimt Vesuvius occurring about the same 
time was by the superstitious Neapolitans at- 
tributed to permission having been given to a 
heretic to perform at the Ssm Carlo, and fears 
were entertained for Mrs. Billington*s safety. 
However, on renewing her performances she 
experienced the most frkvourable reception, and 
■ung successively in operas composed for her 
by Paisiello, Paer, and HimmeL In 1796 she 
went to Venice, where, being attacked by 
illness, she performed only once. She and her 
brother next visited Home, and all the principal 
places in Italy. In 1798 she married a M. 
Felissent, from whom however she soon separated. 
In 1 801 she returned to England, and the 
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manageTB of Dnuy Lane and Covent Garden 
competing for her services it was arranged that 
she should perform at each house alternately, 
and she accordingly appeared at Covent Garden 
Theatre on Oct. 3, 1 801, as Mandane in Ame*s 
' Artaxerxes,' still retaining the name of Billing- 
ton. From this time her services were in constant 
request at the Italian Op&t^ the theatres, the 
Concert of Ancient Music, tito Vocal Concerts, 
the provincial festivals, etc., until 1809, when 
she retired fitnn public life. During this part 
of her career two memorable events took place, 
viz. her singing with Banti in Nasolini*s opera 
' Merope,' and her performance in a duet with 
Mara on the latter's last appearance. Once after^ 
wards Mrs. Billington qmtted her retirement to 
perform at a concert given in Whitehall Chapel 
on June 28, 1814, in aid of the sufferers by the 
war in Grermany. In 181 7 she was reconciled to 
her husband, and quitted England with him for 
her estate of St. Artien near Venice, where she 
died after a week's illness August 28, 181 8. Mrs. 
Billington's compass was extensive (three octaves 
from A to A in altissimo), the upper notes being 
exquisitely beautifiiL She excelled in passages 
of execution, but her powers of expression were 
limited. Sir Joshua Reynolds painted a fine 
portrait of her as St. Cecilia. [W. H. H.] 

BILLINGTON, Thomas (who is sometimes 
erroneously called the husband, but was probably 
the brother-in-law, of Elizabe^ Billington), was 
a harpist, pianist, and composer in the latter 
part of the 1 8th century. He published a church 
service for three voices; Pope's 'Elegy to the 
Memory of an Unfortunate Lady'; P(^'b 
* Eloisa to Abelard' (partly compiled) ; twenty- 
four ballads to Shenstones Pastorals; Prior's 
'Garland'; Petrarch's 'Laura'; and 'Laura's 
Wedding-day,' besides other pieces. [W. H. H.] 

BINCHOIS, E01DIU8, contemporary with Du- 
£&y and our own Dunstable in the first half of the 
15th century. His reputation rests chiefly upon 
the honour in which his name was held by his 
successors, but of late years two manuscripts 
have been brought to light containing chansons 
and motets of his composition. [J. B. S. B.] 

BIND (Ger, Bindebogeti ; ¥t. Liaison; ItaL 
Legatvra), A curved line (also called tie) placed 
between two notes of the same degree, to denote 
the continuance of the sound during the value of 
both, instead of the repercussion of the .second 
note. The employment of the bind is a necessity 
whenever a sound is required to be of a duration 
which cannot be expressed by any single note, as 
for example five or seven quavers (Ex. i), and it 
is also convenient, and in modem music invariably 
adopted, when the duration of a note extends 
beyond the limits of the bar (Ex. a). This is, 
however, an improvementof comparatively recent 
date, such passages having been formerly written 
in the inconvenient form shown in Ex. 3. 
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It 18 difficult to ascertain with anything like 
certainty the precise date of the invention of the 
bind, but it appears probable that it had its 
origin in the endeavours which were continually 
made by the earlier composers (before the 1 5th 
century) to give rhythmic variety to their 
counterpoint. Morley (Practical Music, 1597) 
describee two kinds' of counterpoint, which he 
calls 'long and short* and 'short and long/ in 
each of which a single note alternates with two 
notes bound together, the sign of the bind being 
formed thus '^^^f as. in Ex. 4 ; and the fourth 
of the five orders of counterpoint established by 
Fux (1725), and adopted by all his successors, 
oonsists of syncopation — that is, of a non-accented 
note bound to the accented note of the next bar 
(Ex. 5). 

4. Short and long. 



<^ i ^ ^ 



Long and thort. 



,<g ^ 



f^x ^ m 




A curved line similai to the bind, but placed 
between two notes of different names, denotes 
the slur or leg<Uo, and the possibility of con- 
fusion resulting from this resemblance induced 
Sir Stemdale Bennett to introduce a new sign 
for the bind, consisting of a rectilinear bracket, 
thus I I ; he appears, however, to have 
thought the innovation not worth preserving, 
as he only employed it for a time in his op. 33 
to 37, recurring afterwards to the usual curved 
line. [F. T.] 

BINT, Pasqualino, violinist. Bom at Pesaro 
(Ilossini*s native place) about 1720. He was a 
fikvourite pupil of Tartini, to whom he- was 
reconmiended at the age of fifteen by Cardinal 
Olivieri. Under Tartini he practised with such 
diligence that in three or four years time he 
overcame the chief difficulties of his master*s 
music, and played it with greater force than the 
composer himself. On returning to Rome, under 
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the protection of Cardinal Olivieri, he astonished 
the violinists by his performance, especially 
Montanari, the chief violin-player of the time 
at Rome, who was generally believed to have 
died of mortification at the superiority of Bini*8 
talents. Hearing that Tartini had changed his 
style of playing, he retiumed to Padua and placed 
himself for another year under his old master; 
at the end of which time he is said to have 
played with wonderful certainty and expression. 
After his retium to Rome Tartini recommended 
Mr. Wiseman, his English friend, to Bini in the 
following words, which speak as highly for 
master as ibr scholar : — ' lo lo mando a un mio 
scolare che suona piii di me, e me ne glorio per 
essere un angelo di costume e religioeo* — 'I 
recommend him to a scholar who plays better 
than myself and I am proud of it^ as he is an 
angel in religion and monds \ [E. H. D.] 

BIONI, Antonio, bom in Venice 1700, a 
dramatic composer, pupil of Giovanni Porta, 
produced his first opera 'Clim^ne' in 1731, his 
next, 'XJdine,* 1722, and during the next nine 
years 24 more, of which 'Endimione* (1727) 
had the highest reputation. In 1 730 he becaune 
director of the Italian theatre at Breslau, in 
1 731 the Elector of Mavence appointed him his 
chamber • composer, and in 1733 he probably 
returned to Italy. He conducted the performance 
of his ' Girita* at Vienna in 1 738, which is the 
last fact known of him. F^tb gives a list of his 
works. [M. C. C] 

BIRCHALLy RoBEBT, music-publisher, etc, 
said to have been apprenticed to Randall, the 
successor of Walsh, established a musical cir- 
culating library about 1784, prior to which he 
had be^ associated in business with Beardmore 
and also with Andrewes, successively at 139, 
133 & 140 New Bond Street. He managed the 
cdebrated series of Antient Concerts and most 
of the Benefit Concerts of those golden days. 
Birchall published many of Beethoven's works, 
including the original English editions of ' The 
Battle Symphony,* dedicatai to the Prince Regent, 
in 181 6, the Sonata op. 96, the Trio op. 97, an 
adaptation for the Pianoforte of Symphony No. 
7 — the copyrights of which he purchased from 
the composer. Beethoven's letters arranging for 
these, in queer English, and still queerer French, 
will be found in Nohl's two collections, Briefe, 
and Neue Brief e. After amassing a large fortune 
Birchall died in 1819, and was succeeded by 
Lonsdale & Mills. Mr. Samuel Chappell, the 
founder of the well-known firm at 50 New 
Bond Street, was originally at Birchall's. The 
catalogrue of the house contains the celebrated 
collections formed by Latrobe, Mozart's operas, 
and an immoise collection of standard works by 
the greatest composers and performers of the 
day. [R. E. L.] 

BIRMINGHAM FESTIVAL. This Trien- 
nial Festival, which is now acknowledged to 
be the most important 'music meeting' in the 
provinces, was commenced in 1 768 with a series 
of performances in St. Philip's Church and in the 
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theatre in King Street, in aid of the fonda of the 
General HospitaL The first programme was ex- 
clusively Handelian, with a band of twenty-fiye 
and a chorus of forty, conducted by Mr. Capel 
Bond of Coventry, but since 1 8oa the programmes 
have been drawn from all sources. In 1778 a 
second festival was held, and in 1784 Lord Dud- 
ley and Ward was the president of the third 
festival, at which, for the first time, a body of 
noblemen and gentlemen assisted as stewutls. 
In 1^787 and 1790 the band was drawn from the 
King's Theatre in London, and with the chorus 
numbered 100 performers. In 1793 no festival 
was held, owing to the burning of the theatre, 
but frx)m 1796 to 1829 there was a triennial 
festival. The next festival was in 1854, the first 
held in the New Town Hall, where the concerts 
have since taken place every third year. At the 
earlier festivals tiie male singers were members 
of the Worcester and Lichfield Cathedral choirs, 
the sopranos being selected firom several Lanca- 
shire choral societies, famed then as now for the 
excellence of their voices. The members of a 
local Gentlemen*s Musical Association also as- 
sisted in the chorus, which now consists of a local 
choral society, reinforced by members of the 
Sacred Harmonic Society, London. In 1805 the 
number of performers was increased to 120, in 
1808 to 188, in 181 1 to 204, in 1820 to 231, in 
1834 (in the Town Hall) to 386, and at the last 
Festival in 1876 the band numbered 130 and the 
chorus 390. At first the duties of organist and 
conductor were combined, but in 1832 they were 
divided. The conductors included Capel Bond 
(1768), Dr. Crotch (1808), S. Wesley (1811), T. 
Greatorex (1820), W. Knyvett (1834-43), Men- 
delssohn and Moscheles (1846), Costa (1849 to 
the present time). The band included the most 
eminent orchestral players of the time. The 
solo instrumentalists and principal singers in- 
clude almost every artist of note of the past and 
present century, many of whom have here made 
their first appearances. 

The scheme of the first festival (i 768) included 
the Dettingen *Te Deum,* the Utrecht 'Jubi- 
late,* the 'Coronation Anthem* and the * Mes- 
siah* (sung in the church), and *L* Allegro* and 
* Alexander's Feast* in the theatre. In 1778 an 
organ concerto was iutroduced at the church 
p^ormance. In 1 784 Purcell's * Te Deum ' was 
sung, and a new oratorio, 'Goliath,* by Atter- 
bury, produced. Year by year Handel s music, 
although still forming the major part of the 
programmes, was more and more varied by the 
music of other masters. 

Among the most noteworthy events in the 
history of the festival may be mentioned : — the 
introduction of Haydn's ' Creation ' in the place 
of one of Handel's oratorios in 1 802 ; the en- 
gorgement of Mr. Greatorex, organist of West- 
minster Abbey, in 1805, previous to which year 
the organists had been local performers ; the use 
of Mozart's accompaniments to the 'Messiah* 
for the first time in 180S ; the withdrawal of the 
orchestral accompaniment at the church service, 
and the use of additional wind parts for the 
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'Messiah,' by Greatorex, in 1820; the intro- 
duction of nine trombones in addition to the 
organ at the church service in 1823; the last 
performance in church in 1829, the year in which 
operatic performances in chvacter were intro- 
duced, and in which Signer Costa was compelled 
to appear as a vocalist as a condition of the pay- 
ment of his expenses by the committee, who re- 
fused to allow him to conduct Zingarelli's can- 
tata; the appearance of Mendelsaohn as the 
conductor of ' St. Paul,* and as solo organist in 
1837; the production of '£lijah' in 1846; the 
appointment of Signer Costa as conductor, and 
the rearrangement of the plan of the orchestra^ 
in 1849 ; and the formation of the Birmingham 
Amateur Harmonic Association, to form the local 
contingent of the chorus, in 1855. Sir MiVh^ 
Costa wrote his ' Eli ' and 'Naaman* for per- 
formance at the festivals of 1855 and 1S64. The 
receipts at the festivals have gradually risen, and 
the actual profit, which is handed over to the 
treasurer of the General Ho^ital, stood at up- 
wards of £7500 in 1873, as compared with £299 
in 1 768. The number of persons present on the 
four days of the festival in 1876 reached a total 
of 14,916, and the gross receipts were £15,180. 
Since their foundation, the festivals have yielded 
a grand total of upwards of £100,000 to the 
hospital funds. [C. M.] 

BIS (Fr.), that is, 'twice,' a cry more in use 
abroad than here, and equivalent to Encori. 
The French even have a verb, bisser, to repeat. 

When written, as it sometimes is in MS. 
music, over a phrase or passage, it signifies that 
the notes are to be repeated ; the same thing 
would be effected by dots of repetition at the be- 
ginning and end of the phrase. 

BISCHOFF, Db. Ludwio Fbtkdbich Chbis- 
TOPH, bom at Dessau Nov. 27, 1794. His father 
was a cello-player in the Duke's band, and the 
boy was early initiated into music, though (like 
so many musicians) intended for science. In 
1 81 2 he entered the university of Berlin, and 
attended the philological lectures of Boeckh. But 
the war of freedom put a stop to study ; Bischoff 
volunteered, and was taken prisoner by the 
French. After the treaty of Paris he resumed 
his studies and took his degree. He filled various 
posts in Switzerland, was professor at Berlin, and 
director of the gymnasium at Wesel fr>om 1823 
to 1849. Here he was remarkably active in 
musical matters, founding societies, assisting per- 
formances, and making his house in every sense a 
home for music. After twenty-five years he took 
his leave, and settled first in Bonn and then in 
Cologne. There he founded the 'Rheinische 
Munkzeitung' (1850) and the 'Nieder-Rheinische 
Musikzeitung * (1853), and edited them to the 
day of his death (Feb. 24, 1867), acting also as 
reporter to the 'Colnische Zeitung,' and acquiring 
great influence throughout the Lower Rhine 
districts. The tendency of his papers was dead 
against that of the 'Neue Zeitschrift' of Schu- 
mann and Brendel, in regard to Wagner and 
Liszt. Bischoff's worship for Haydn, Mozart» 
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ftnd Beethoven, with whom he afterwards as- 
sociated Mendelssohn, was so exclusive as to 
preclude his appreciating even Schumann, essen- 
tial as he is in the development of modem music. 
On the other hand his influence on music in the 
Lower Rhine was both good and great. He was 
the musical centre of the energy and devotion 
which kept up the festivals of Cologne, Aizla- 
Chapelle, and Dusseldorf, and through them acted 
so beneficially on the whole of Germany. With 
Bischoff 's death his papers came to an end, nor 
have they been yet replaced. [A. M.] 

BISHOP, Sm Henbt Rowlbt, was bom in 
London, Nov. i8, 1786, and learned music under 
Francesco Bianchi. His bias for dramatic com- 
position soon devel(^>ed itself in a remarkable 
degree. In 1804 he wrote the music to a little 
piece entitled ' Aiigelina,* performed at Margate, 
and followed it by the music to a ballet, 'Tamerlan 
et Bajazet,' produced at the King's Theatre in 
1806. This led to his writing, in the same year, 
two other ballets, performed at the Opera, and 
also the music for two operatic pieces produced at 
Drury Lane Theatre. In 1809 his music to the 
' Circsuwian Bride' was received with enthusiasm. 
It was performed at Drury Lane on Feb. 33, and 
on the following night the theatre was burnt to 
the groimd, and the composer's score consumed 
in the flames. The merits of the young musician 
were so emparent that the proprietors of Covent 
Garden Theatre engaged him for three years to 
compose and direct the music. He entered on 
this important office in the season 1810-11. 
The first piece upon which Bishop's talents were 
employed, in consequence of this arrangement, 
was a musical drama founded upon Sir W. Scott's 
poem ' The Lady of the Lake,' and produced as 
' The Knight of Snowdon.' In the music Bishop 
displayed an amount of talent seldom surpassed 
by British composers. Before the expiration of 
the engagement, the 'Virgin of the Sun,' the 
'^thiop,' and the 'Bene^bde' were produced. 
A fresh engagement for five years was now con- 
cluded and when we say that Bishop signalised 
it immediately by 'The Miller and his Men,' 
no ampler proof can be given of the indications 
with which it commenced. 

The Philharmonic Society was established in 
1813, and Bishop was one of its original members, 
and took his turn as conductor. In the following 
year he produced portions of the opera of 'The 
Farmer's Wife,' the melodrama of ' The Forest of 
Bondy, ' and other musical pieces. In this year he 
adapted the first oi a series of foreign operas — 
Boieldieu's 'Jean de Paris' — which was followed 
in successive years by ' Don Giovanni/ ' Figaro,' 
' II Barbiere,' and ' Guillaume Tell.' A number 
of operatic pieces were produced in 1 8 1 5, including 
additional music for Dr. Ame's ' Comus,' and for 
Michael Ame's ' Cymon.' Two of his well-known 
works, 'Guy Mannering' (of which Whittaker 
wrdte a portion) and ' The Slave,' gave interest to 
the following year, in which also he wrote the 
musical interpolations in 'A Midsummer Night's 
Dream,* the first of a series of Shakesperian spolia- 
tions which, as Mr. Macfarren remarks, * even the 
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beauty of some of his introduced pieces has happily 
not preserved upon the stage.' It is impossible in 
our space to go through in detail all Bishop s pro- 
ductions for Covent Garden; suffice it to say, that 
among them were 'The Law of Java,' with its 
universally popular ' Mynheer V andunck ' ; ' Clari,' 
vrith its household melody of 'Home, sweet 
home' ; and ' Maid Marian,' full of charming 
English music. In 1835 Bishop accepted an en- 
gagement under Elliston, at Drury hone, and the 
opera of 'The Fall of Algiers' was the first fi^t 
of his new appointment. 'The engagement of 
Weber to write 'Oberon' for Covent Garden, 
induced the rival management to set Bishop to 
work upon an opera that should oppose it ; and 
impresaed with tne magnitude of the competition, 
he occupied more than a year in the extremely 
careful composition of ' Aladdin,* which was pro- 
duced in 1826, some weeks after Weber's opera. 
It had the misfortune of being allied to an even 
worse oonstracted drama than ' Oberon,' without 
the elegant writing which characterises that 
libretto ; and lacking the individuality of Bishop 
without having the merit of Weber, it met with 
no success. In 1830 Bishop was appointed musi- 
cal director at VauxhalL In this capacity he 
wrote several operettas, and many songs, some 
of which acquired great popularity, ' My pretty 
Jane' being perhaps the best known at the 
present day. In the season of 1 840-1 he was 
engaged by Madame Veetris as musical director 
of Covent Garden, where he produced ' The For- 
tunate Isles,' to celebrate the Queen's wedding. 
This was his last dramatic composition. 

We must now notice a few other events of 
Bishop's life. In 1 819, in partnership with the 
proprietor of Covent Garden, he commenced the 
direction of the extraordinary performances, then 
miscalled Oratorios ; and in the following season 
undertook the speculation on his own account, 
which he relinquished howev^ before the com- 
mencement of another year. In the autumn 
of 1830, he visited Dublin, and received the 
fireedom of that city by cordial and unanimous 
sufirage. In 1833 the Philharmonic Society 
commissioned him to write a work for their con- 
certs, and the sacred cantata of 'The Seventh 
Day' was the result. It is a clever and masterly 
work, but made no lasting impression, belonging 
as it did to a class of music entirely different 
from that in which he had achieved his £Eune. 
In 1839 he received his degree as Bachelor in 
Music at Oxford, and his exercise was performed 
at the triennial festival, of which he was conductor. 
In November 1 841 he was elected to the musical 
professorship at Edinbin^h, which he reedgned in 
December, 1843. The (]Ustinction of km'ghthood 
was conferred upon him in 1843 ; and on the 
death of Dr. Crotch in 1848 he was appointed 
to the musical chair at Oxford. On the retire- 
ment of Mr. W. Knyvett in 1840, he was for three 
years occasionally, and in 1843 permanently, ap- 
pointed conductor of the Antient Concerts, which 
office he held until the discontinuance of the 
performances in 1848. His last composition of 
importance was the ode for the installation of the 
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Earl of Derby ae Chancellor of Oxford, in 1853. 
On this occasion he received the degree of Doctor 
in Music, the Ode being considered as his proba- 
tional exercise. 

Besides his dramatic productions, and the 
' Seventh Day/ Bishop composed an oratorio, ' The 
Fallen Angel,' which has never been performed ; 
music for three tragedies, ' The Apostate,' ' Retri- 
bution,' and 'Mirandola' ; and a 'Triumphal Ode,' 
performed at the Oratorios. He also arranged the 
first volume of ' Melodies of Various Nations* ; 
three volumes of 'National Melodies,' to which 
Moore wrote the poetry ; and a number of Eng- 
lish melodies with Dr. Mackay's verses. He 
edited the ' Messiah,' a large collection of Handel's 
songs, and many other works of importance. 

He died April 30, 1855, ^"^ ^<^ buried in the 
cemetery at Finchley, where a monument to his 
memory has been erected by subscription. 

The following chronological list of his pro- 
ductions for the stage includes th& works which 
he altered or adapted :— 



AngeUna. 18M; Tkmtrlan et 
BiOftxet. 1806; NarcUw at le» 
OraoeUSOS : OumcUctu, IKK : Lore 
In a Tub, 1806: The Mratoiioas 
Bride, IBM: Tb« ClrcutUn Bride. 
1809 : Mora'! Lore, ifW ; The Vint- 
agen. 1800; The Maniao. 1810 
Knifht of Snowdon. 1811; VItkId 
of the Bun, 1813: The iBUilop. 
1812: The Benegade. 1812 : Haroou 
Alraschld. 1813; The Braien Boat. 
1813: Harry )e R»7. 1813; The MU- 
lar and his Men. 181S : For Ki«land, 
ho! 1813: The Farmer'! Wile (with 
Dary, Beere, etc.), 1814 : The Wan- 
dering Bojt. 1814 ; Sadak and Kalaa- 
fade. 1814; The Grand Alliance, 
1814 : Doctor Sangrado. 1814 ; The 
Forest of Bondy, 1814 : The Maid of 
the Mill (additions). 1814: John of 
Paris (compiled from Boleldieu), 
1814: Brother and Bister (with 
RecTe<, 1815; The Noble Outlaw. 
1815: TeleDiachus,181fi: Magpie or 
the Maid. 1810 : John du Bart. 1815 
Cymon (additions), 1816; Comus 
(additions). 1815; Midsanuner 
Night's Dream. 1810; Guy Man- 
nering (with Whltuker. etc.). 1818 : 
Who wanU a Wife, DOA : Heir of 
Verona (with Whittaker). ^17; 
Humorous Lieutenant, 1817; The 
Libertine (adapted from Don Oio- 
Tanni), 1817; Duke of Faroy. 1817; 
Father and hU Children. 1817: 
Zuma (with Brabam), 1818 ; lUus- 



trtoas TraTdlar. ISIS; Pecem ber 
and May, 18I« ; Barber of Eerille 
(adapted lh>m BoMlnl). 1818: The 
Marriage of Figaro (adapted tronx 
Mosart). 1819; Fortunatus, 1819: 
The Heart of Mid-Lothian. 1819; 
A Bowland lor an OUTer. 1819; 
Swedish Patriotism, 1819; The 
Gnome King, 1819 ; The Comedy of 
Errors. 1819 ; The Antiqnaiy, 1830 : 
Battle of Bothwell Brig. 1820; 
Henri Quatre. 1890 ; Twelfth Night, 
uao ; Don John. Iffil ; Two Gentle- 
men of Verona, 1821; Montrose. 
1822: Tha Law of Jara, 1822 ; Maid 
Marian. 1822; Clari. 1828; The 
Beacon of Liberty. 1823; Cortex, 
1823; Nathre Land. li-M; Charles 
the Second, 1894: The FaU of Al- 
giers, 182^: Hofar (compiled Irom 
Bossini). V^; Angelina (partly re- 
written). 1^23; Idward the Black 
Prinee. 182R ; Coronation of Charles 
X. 182B : Aladdin. 1826 ; The KnIghU 
of the Cross, 1828; Kngllsl'man in 
India. WX; Under the Oak. 1830. 
Adelaide. 1830; The Tyrolese Pea- 
sant, 1832; Home sweet Home. 
^; The Maglo Fan. \ifS2; The 
Sedan Chair. 1832 ; The Battle of 
Champagne. 1832; The Bomaoce 
of a Day. 1832: Telra. It^; The 
Rencontre, 1833; Bural Felicity, 
: The Doom Kls». 1836; Man- 
tnd, 1636: Tha FortunaU Isles. 
1841. 



(Imp. Diet, of Biog.; QentUmatCt Mag.; Pri- 
vate Sources.) [E. F. R.] 

BISHOP, John, was bom at Cheltenham 
July 31, 181 7. When about six years of age 
he was placed at a boarding-school at Oxford, 
where he remained two years and a half, and 
learned music from Daniel Feldon, organii>t of 
8t. Peter*s-in-the-£ast in that city. His next 
master was Arnold Merrick, organist of the 
parish church of Cirencester, and translator of 
the theoretical works of Albrechtsberger, and 
several other valuable treatises. Returning to 
Cheltenham Bishop became a pupil of Thomas 
Woodward, organist of the parish church there, 
under whom he studied for about five or six 
years. On the opening of the new church of 
St. Paul, Cheltenham, in 183 1 Bishop, then 
fourteen years of age^ was appointed its organist. 
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He subsequently completed his musical education 
under Miglioruoci, a favourite pupil of Zingarelli. 
In 1838 he became organist at Blackburn, Lanca- 
shire, but in the following year returned to 
Cheltenham, where he has smce resided, and 
where he has filled successively the poet of 
organist at St. James's Church, the Roman 
Catholic Chapel, and St. John*s Church, from 
the latter of which he withdrew at the end of 
1853. Bishop has directed his attentiaa mnch 
to the study of the theory and history of musicy 
and has translated and edited many valuable 
theoretical and other works, besides arranging 
and editing a large number of the masterpieces 
of the great classiral composers. [W. H. H.] 

BIZET, Geobqes, bom at Paris Oct. as, 1838, 
was a brilliant pupil and laureate at the Con- 
servatoire from 1848 to 1857. ^^ studied com- 
position imder Hal^vy, whose daughter he after- 
wards married. Before winning his 'prix de 
Rome,' he gave an insignificant operetta ' Docteur 
Miracle' (Bouffes Parisiens, April, 1857) ; and, 
after his return from. Italy, composed ' Vasco de 
Gama* (1863), which did not gain him much 
credit. At Uie Th^&tre Lyrique were performed 
* Les Pficheurs de perles,* in 3 acts (Sept. 30, 63), 
and ' La jolie Fille de Perth,' in 4 acts (Dea 26, 
67). 'Djamileh* (May 22, 72) was not success- 
ful, but the interludes to * I'Arl^enne' (Sept. 30, 
7 a), and his Overture *Patrie* were received 
widi applause. Bizet*s last efifort was ' Carmen,' 
in 4 acts, a sombre libretto, but a fine score, 
Which was heard at the Op^ra Comique on 
March 3, 75. This highly gifted composer and 
very talented pianist died almost suddenly on 
June 3, 75. Afuch was expected from him. He 
was a musician of superior abilities, though his 
vocal style is deficient in ease. [G. C] 

BLACK DOMINO, THE, the English ver- 
sion of Auber's Domino Noib; translated by 
H. F. Chorley. Produced at Ovent Garden 
(Pyne & Harrison) Feb. 20, 1861. 

BLAES, Arnold Joseph, a great clarinet- 
player, bom at Brussels 1814; pupil of Bach- 
mann in the (^Conservatoire there, where he 
obtained the second prize in 1829 and the first in 
1834. He visited Holland, Germany, and Russia^ 
and in 39 was awarded a medal for his perform- 
ance before the Soci^t^ dee Concerts in Paris : 
was solo clarinet to the King of the Belgians; 
and in 42 succeeded Bachmann as Professor in 
the BnuBels Conservatoire. [M. C. C] 

BLAES, Mmb. Elisa, whose maiden name 
was Meebti, bom in Antwerp about 1820, a 
distinguished singer, and wife of the foregoing. 
She was engaged by MendelBSohn to sing at the 
Gewandhaus concerts at Leipsic (Oct. 6, 1839, 
and onwards), where her cultivated style, sym- 
pathetic voice, and great personal gifts, were 
long and highly appreciated. She has been 
heard in most of the European capitals, is now 
(1875) a teacher in Brussels. [M, C. C] 

BLAGROVE, Henry Gimbls, was the son 
of a professor of music at Nottingham, where 
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he was born in October 1811. At four yean 
old he was taught by his Bftther to play on a 
small violin which he had made for him, and 
at five years old he performed in pubUc. His 
father bringing him to London he played in 
1817 at DruTY Lane Theatre in a performance 
called * The Lilliputians,' and subsequently played 
in public daily at the Exhibition Rooms in Spring 
Gardens. In 1821 he was placed under the 
tuition of Spagnoletti, and on the opening of 
the Royal Academy of Music in 1823 he became 
one of its first pupils, Francois Gnuner being 
his instructor. In 1824 he was awarded a 
silver prize medal for his proficiency. On the 
formation of Queen Adelaide's private band in 
1830 Blagrove was appointed a member, and 
continued so imtil 1837. In 1833 he went to 
Germany for the purpose of studying his instru- 
ment under Spohr, and remained there until 
November 1834. Blagrove was one of the most 
distinguished of English violinists, and for up- 
wards of thirty years occupied the position of 
concerto player and leader in all the best 
orchestras. He died, after a lingering illness, 
December 15, 1872. [W. H. H.] 

BLAHETKA, Leopoldinb, bom Nov. 15, 
1 81 1 (not 1809), at Guntramsdorf, Baden, 
Austria; an able performer on the piano and 
physharmonika ; daughter of J. L. Blahetka and 
Babette Traeg. At five years of age she was so 
good a player that by Beethoven s advice she 
was placed under Jos. Czemy for education as 
a musician. She afterwards had instruction 
from Kalkbrenner and Moscheles. Her progress 
was so rapid that she was able to undertake 
concert tours in company with her mother, from 
which she obtained much reputation, though they 
exposed her to many calumnious attacks. In 
1832 she published as op. 25 a concert-piece for 
piano and orchestra which deserves notice. In 
1830 a romantic piece of hers, ' Die Rauber und 
die Sanger,* was produced at the Kamthnerthor 
theatre, Vienna, with applause. A few years 
later she made another tour in France, and in 
1840 settled in Boulogne, where she still resides 
(18 76) . A few words in Schumann' s Gesammeite 
Schnften, ii. 45, testify to her excellence as a 
pUyer. [F. G.] 

BLAKE, Rev. Edwabd, D.D., prebendary of 
Salisbury Cathedral, and rector of St. Thomas's 
Church m that city, was composer of the admired 
anthem ' I have set God always before me,* and 
of some duets for violin and viola. He died 
June II, 1765. [W. H. H.] 

BLANCH ARD, Hekri Louis, bom at Bour- 
deaux 1778, died in Paris 1858, studied the vio- 
lin under Rodolphe Kreutzer, and composition 
under Beck, M^ul, and Reicha. From 181 8 to 
1829 he was musical director at the Vari^t^, and 
composed a number of vaudeville airs which at- 
tained popularity, and also trios and quartets 
for strings. These more solid works exhibit con- 
siderable talent. In 1830 he became director of 
the Theatre Moli^re, where two of his plays 
were produced. A third had a great run at the 
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Th^4tre Fran9ais in 1831. His opera of Diane 
de Vernon was produced at the Nouveautes on 
April 4 in the same year. As a musical critic 
Blanchard was able and impartial. He contri- 
buted articles to 'L*Europe litt^raire et musicale' 
( 1 833), ' Le Foyer,* ' Le Monde Dramatique,* and 
' La Revue et Gazette.' His biographies of Beck, 
Berton, Cherubini, Garat, and others, which 
originally appeared in these jounuds, have been 
published separately. [M. C. C] 

BLANCHE, i.e. 'white,* Is the ordinary 
French word for the note p which we call a 
minim. In the same manner the French call 
a crotchet, ^, noire. 

BLANCHE DE NEVERS, an opera in five 
acts, founded on the 'Duke's Motto/ Libretto 
by John Brougham ; music -by Balfd. Produced 
at Covent Ganien by Pyne and Harrison Nov. 
21, 1863. 

BLANCKENBURGH, GEBBBAinyr vav, or- 
ganist at Gouda, probably father of Q. v. Blank- 
enburg, author of a work of historical importance, 
' Onderwyzinge hoemen aUe de Toonen en halve 
Toonen, die meest gebryckelyck zyn, op de Handt« 
Fluyt zel konnen t eenemal zuyverblaezen' (Am- 
sterdam, P. Matthysz, 1654). A reprint of this 
interesting work has been published at the 
Hague. [F. G.] 

BLANCKS, Edward, whom Francis Meres, 
in his 'Palladis Tamia, Wits Treasury,* 1598, 
classes among the 'famous English musicians' 
of the time, was one of the ten composers who 
harmonised the tunes for 'The Whole Booke 
of Psalmes, with their wonted Tunes as they 
are song in Churches, composed into foure parts,' 
published by Thomas Este in 1592, and re* 
printed by the Musical Antiquarian Society. 
Nothing more is known of him. [W. H. H.] 

BLANGINI, Giuseppe Marco Maria Felice, 
celebrated tenor-singer, teacher of singing, and 
composer, was bom Nov. 18, 1781. At the age 
of 9 he was admitted into the choristers' school 
of Turin Cathedral. He made rapid progress in 
music under the Abbate Ottani, a pupil of Padre 
Martini. By the time he was 12 he composed a 
motet and a Kyrie. His favourite instrument 
was the violoncello. His singing was so exquisite 
that he is said by it to have revived Baron Stack- 
elberg the Russian ambassador at Turin after he 
had been given up by the physicians. When the 
war broke out in 1797 his family took rofuge in 
France, but it was not till 1 799 that BlsAgini 
went to Paris, whero he soon became the fEwhion- 
able composer of songs (Romances et nocturnes), 
and teacher of singing. In 1802 he was com- 
missioned to complete Delia Maria's unfinished 
opera ' La &usse Du^gne,' which was followed in 
1803 by 'Chimfere et IWalitd,' both for the 
Th^tro Feydeau, and in 1806 by 'Nephtali ou 
les Ammonites,' for the Grand Op^. In 1805 
he was called to Munich, where he produced 
' Encore un tour de Caliphe,' and composed ' Inez 
de Castro,' and 'Les F^tes Lac^^monieimes,' 
which were not performed. In 1806 Napoleon s 
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sister, Princefls Borgbese, appointed him her 
chapel-master, and in 1809 Kmg Jerome made 
him his ' Greneral Musik-director ' at Cassel. In 
181 1 Blangini produced at Cassel 'Le Sacrifice 
d* Abraham/ and * L' Amour philosophe/ and at 
the Feydeau in Paris 'Les Femmes veng^ee.* 
In 1 8 14 he returned to Paris, and was appointed 
' Surintendant de la musique du Roi.* The 
whole fashionable world, particularly the Fau- 
bourg St. Germain, thronged to him for lessons. 
He drew up a list of his pupils which reads like 
Leporello^s catalogue in Don Giovanni, as it 
includes 3 Queens, la Princesses, 25 Countesses, 
etc. Blangini was an indefatigable composer 
of operas, Uiough none of much interest were 
performed in Paris before *La Marquise de 
Brinvilliers * (1831), in which Cherubini and 
Caraffa worked with him. One of the songs 
from Nephtali is still occadooally heard at a 
concert. His ' Bomances,* in 34 numbers, con- 
tinued in favour long after his death, which took 
place Dec. 18, 1841. His firiend Maxime de 
Villemarest published his autobiography under 
the title 'Souvenirs de Blangini, maltre de 
chapelle du Roi de Bavifere, etc.* (Paris, 1834). 
The book is interesting, and gives an excellent 
picture of an artist's footing in society at that 
period. [F. G.] 

BLANKENBTJKG, Qdibin vak, bom 1654 
at Gouda, Licentiate in philosophy and medicine, 
and organist of the Beformed Church at the 
Hague, well known for his ' Clavicymbel en Or- 
gelboek der Psalmen en Kirkgezangen' (1732; 
3rd ed. 1772). The inscription on his portrait 
compares him to Orpheus. In honour of the 
betrothal of the Prince of Orange he composed 
a collection of pieces in two parts, which might 
be performed either upright or upside down, 
forwards or backwards. His ' Elementa Musica* 
has some value as a theoretical work. Blanken- 
burg died after 1739, but the precise date is not 
known. [F. G.] 

BLAZE, FBAN901S Henbi Joseph, calling 
himself Castil-Blaze, one of the most prolific 
writers on music and the drama France has 

Produced, was bom at CavaiUon in 1784. His 
ither, a lawyer by profession, was a good musi- 
cian, friend of Gr^try and Mehul, and com- 
poser of masses, operas, and chamber music. 
Blaze was sent to Paris in 1799 to study 
the law, but the love of music soon began to 
show itself. He became a pupil at the Con- 
servatoire, and took private lessons in harmony. 
In the meantime his professional career pro- 
mised to be a prosperous one. He obtained 
the position of sous-pr^fet in the Department 
of Vaucluse, and other appointments. But to 
one used to the excitement of Parisian society, 
and longing for literary and artistic distinction, 
official life in southern France could not but be 
tedious and uninteresting. At the age of thirty- 
six he threw up his post and set out with his 
fiunily for the metropolis, chiefly with a view 
to publishing a book compiled during his leisure 
hours. It appeared in 1820, in two volumes, 
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with the title ' De Top^ra en France,' and is the 
work on which his claims to remembrance are 
chiefly foimded. The subjects treated com- 
prise a much wider circle of observation than 
the title would imply. The first volume con- 
tains an elaborate though popular treat- 
ment of the various elements of music, in- 
cluding hints as to the choice of libretti, and the 
peculiarities of verse and diction best adapted 
for musical treatment. The second volume is de- 
voted to the opera proper, describing at consider- 
able length its various components, the overture, 
recitative, aria, ensemble, etc. The style ia 
lucid and terse, and the book may be recom- 
mended to the amateur, although the student 
will look in vain for new material or (»iginality 
of treatment. But even to the latter Uie fre- 
quent references to oontemporaiy operas, a sub- 
ject in which Castil-Blaze was thoroughly at 
home, will not be without interest. The chapter 
on the opera in the provinces is particulariy 
valuable from an historic point of view. His 
remarks on the overture, m which he defends 
a broader and simpler conception of that form 
of art against those who expect from it an an- 
ticipatory reproduction of the drama itself, with 
all its complicated characters and situations, are 
excellent, and would be worth quotation if our 
space permitted it. 

A considerable part of his book is polemical. 
He attacks the various uses and abuses of 
theatrical managers, the arrogance of ignorant 
critics, and the miserable translations supplied 
by literary hacks for the masterpieces of foreign 
composers. On the latter point he was entitled 
to speak, having himself reproduced more or less 
felicitously the libretti of numerous Italian and 
German operas. Amongst these we mention 
'Figaro,' 'Don Juan,* and 'Zauberflote'; 'H 
Barbiere,* * Gazza Ladra,* * Otello,* ' Anna Bo- 
lena* ; ' Der Freischutz,* * Oberon,' ' Euryanthe;* 
and many others. These reproductions were 
chiefly for the use of provincial theatres where 
Italian opera was unattainable, and may have 
contributed much to popularise good music in 
France. Unfortunately Blaze frequently made 
bold to meddle with the scores, and even to in- 
troduce surreptitiously pieces of his own compo- 
sition into the works of great masters. He used 
to tell with delight how one of his choral pieces 
fathered upon Weber was frequently played and 
applauded by unsuspecting audiences at the con- 
certs of the Paris Conservatoire. Our author^s 
own compositions do not call for notice. They 
are of an ephemeral nature, and are justly for- 
gotten. Amongst his romances ' King R^n^ ' is 
pretty, and was deservedly popular. He wrote 
sevextd pieces of sacred and chamber music, one 
serious and two comic operas, none of which was 
successful to any considerable extent. More valu- 
able is a collection of songs of southern France 
called ' Chants de Provence.' 

l^e merits of Blaze's literary work having 
been discussed above, it will suffice to men- 
tion the titles of some of his works, mostly com- 
pilaftions, similar in character, although hardly 
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equal to 'Be Topdra en France.' We name 
'Chapelle musique des Roia de France* (1832); 
* La Danse et lee Ballets depuis Bacchus jusqu'k 
mademoiselle Taglioni' (1833) ; and the works 
on the Th^tres lyriques de Paris, viz. 'L'Aca- 
demie impdriale' (formerly 'royale' ; a history of 
that theatre published in 1855), and 'L'op^ra 
ItaUen de 1548 k 1856* (1856). 

For ten years previously to 183 a Blaze was 
musical critic of the 'Journal des D^bats/ an 
important literary position afterwards held by 
Berlioz. He also wrote numerous articles for 
the ' Constitutionel,* the 'Revue et Gazette 
Musicale,' *Le Menestrel,' etc., partly repub- 
lished in book form. 

Castil- Blaze died in 1857, after a few days* 
illness. A life like his, spent laboriously in Uie 
byeways of art, can hardly be called a thing 
sublime, but it is not without its usee and merits. 
The ideal truths emanating from creative genius 
stand in need of an intermediate stage of re- 
ceptivity between their own elevation and the 
level of ordinary intellects. Blaze has occupied 
the position of an interpreter, thus indicated, 
not without credit. His knowledge of music and 
musical history was good, and his taste sound and 
comprehensive up to a certain point. But the 
wear and tear of journalistic routine could not 
but blunt his feeling for the subtler touches of 
beauty, and it would be unsafe to give implicit 
confidence to his opinion on questions of high 
art. [F. H.] 

BLAZE DE BURY, Baron Henrt, bom in 
1813, the son of the foregoing, is too much like 
him in all essential points to require detailed 
notice. In. literary skill he smpasses his &ther ; 
in musical knowledge he is decidedly his inferior. 
Blaze de Bury is indeed the prototype of the ac- 
complished litterateur of the second empire. He 
is able to write well on most topics, and excellently 
on many. His style is refined and pleasing, but 
his attempts at depth are strangely mingled with 
the flippancy of the feuilletonute. Amongst his 
works on music, which alone concern us here, 
the most remarkable are 'La Vie de Rossini* 
(1854) ; 'Musidens contemporains* — short essays 
on leading musicians, such as Weber, Mendels- 
sohn, Verdi, and many others (1856) ; and ' Mey- 
erbeer et son temps* (1S65). All these are re- 
Srints of articles contributed to the ' Revue des 
euz Mondes* and other periodicals. Another 
connection of Blaze de Bury with the history 
of music may be seen in the following circum- 
stance. He wrote a comedy called ' La jeunesse 
de Goetbe,* for which Meyerbeer supplied the 
incidental music. The score was impublished 
when the master died, and will remain so, along 
with other MSS., till thirty years after his de- 
cease, in accordance with his own arrangement. 
In 1868 Blaze de Bury attempted to set aside 
the portion of the will referring to the MS. 
in question, but the action brought against the 
family waa unsuccessfuL [F. H.] 

BLEWITT, Jonas, a celebrated organist in 
the latter half of the 1 8th century, author of 
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•A Treatise on the Organ, with explanatory 
Voluntaries'; *Ten Voluntaries, or pieces for 
the Organ,* etc. ; ' Twelve easy and fiEkmiliar 
movements for the Organ,' etc. He died in 1805, 
His son, Jonathan Blewitt, was bom in London 
in 1782, received the rudiments of his musical 
education from his father, and was afterwards 
placed under his godfather, Jonathan BattishiU. 
At eleven years old he was appointed deputy 
organist to his father. After holding several 
appointments as organist, he left London for 
Haverhill, Suffolk ; and subsequently became 
organist of Brecon, where he remained three 
years. On the death of his fi&ther he returned 
to London, with the intention of bringing out an 
opera he had composed for Drury Luie, but the 
burning of that theatre destroyed his hopes. He 
next went to Shefi&eld as organist. In 181 1 he 
took up his abode in Ireland, in the fsunily of 
Lord Cahir. He was appointed organist of St. 
Andrew*s Church, DubUn, and composer and 
director of the music to the Theatre Royal 
in that city. The Buke of Leinster appointed 
him grand organist to the masonic body of 
Ireland, and he became the conductor of the 
principal concerts in Dublin. When Logier 
commenced his system of musical instruction in 
Ireland, Blewitt was the first who joined him ; 
and being an able lecturer, and possessing sound 
musical knowledge, he soon procured the great 
majority of teaching in Dublin. 

Before i8a6 Blewitt was again in London, and 
wrote the music for a pantomime, ' The Man in 
the Moon, or. Harlequin Dog Star,* produced at 
Drury Lane with great success. In 1828 and 29 
he was director of the music at Sadler's Wells, 
and wrote several clever works — * The Talisman 
of the Elements,' • Auld Robin Gray,* * My old 
woman* (adapted from F^tis), etc. He was also 
the composer of the operas of * The Corsair,* • The 
Magician,* ' The Island of Saints,* • Rory O'More.' 
* Mischief Making,* etc., and of a number of 
ballads, particularly in the Irish style, which 
enjoyed considerable popularity. Blewitt was 
a good singer, and possessed a fund of humour, 
qualifications which sometimes led him into 
questionable company. In his latter years he 
was connected with the Tivoli Gardens, Margate. 
He died September 4, 1853. [E. F. R.] 

BLOW, John, Mus. Doc., bom at North 
Collingham, Nottinghamshire, in 1648, was one 
of the first set of Children of the Chapel Royal 
on its re-establishraent in 1660, his master being 
Captain Heniy Cooke. Whilst yet a chorister 
he commenced composition ; the words of three 
anthems produced by *John Blow, one of the 
Children of His Majesty's Chapel,* are contained 
in Clifford's 'Divine Hymns and Anthems,' 
1663, and an anthem with orchestral accompani- 
ments composed by him in conjunction with 
Pelham Humfrey and William Turner, two 
of his fellow choristers, is still extant. On 
leaving the choir Blow became a pupil of John 
Hingeston, and subsequently of Dr. Christopher 
Gibbons. That he soon rose to great eminence 
\b evidenced by the £em^ of his being chosen in 
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1669, at twenty- one years of age. organist of 
WeBtminster Abbey (a poet not then a life 
appointment^ but in 1680 he was displaced to 
make room for Henry Purcell. On the death 
of Purcell, in 1695. Blow was reappointed, and 
held the place until his death. On March 16, 
1674, he was sworn in one of the gentlemen 
of the Chapel Royal in the room of the Rev. 
Roger Hill, deceased, and on July ai, 1674, was 
appointed master of the children of the chapel 
in succession to Pelham Humfrey, who died a 
week previously. Some years later he became 
one of the organists of the chapeL In 1685 he 
was appointed as one of the king's private music, 
and to the honorary office of Composer to the 
King. In 1687 he succeeded Michael Wise as 
almoner and master of the choristers of St. 
Paul's Cathedral, which offices he resigned in 
1693 in favour of his pupil, Jeremiah Clarke. 
In 1699, on the establishment of the office of 
Composer to the Chapel Royal, Blow was installed 
in it. Dr. Blow was not a graduate of either 
university, his degree of Doctor of Music having 
been conferred on him by Sancroft, Archbishop 
of Canterbtfry. He married Elisabeth, only 
daughter of Edward Braddock, Grentleman and 
Clerk of the Cheque of the Chapel Royal and 
master of the choristers of Westminster Abbey. 
She died in childbirth Oct. 29, 1683, aged thirty, 
leaving one son and three (Ubughters; the son, 
a boy of great promise, died June a, 1693, aged 
fifteen ; the daughters survived many years. 
Dr. Blow died Oct. i, 1708, in the sixtieth year 
of his f^, said was buried under the organ in 
the north aisle of Westminster Abbey, where 
a monument is erected to his memory. Dr. 
Blow was a very voluminous composer; his 
works comprise fourteen church-services, and 
upwards of one hundred anthems, nearly the 
whole of which are still extant, although but 
few are in print ; sacred songs, duets, ete. (many 
of which are printed in Playford's *Harmonia 
Sacra,* 1688 and 1714); odes for New Year's 
day, 1683, 1683, 1686, 1687, 1688, 1689, 1693 
(?), 1694, and 1700; odes for St. Cecilia's day, 
1684 (printed), 1691, and 1700, besides two 
which cannot be assigned to any particular year ; 
ode by Dryden on the death of Purcell. 1695 ; 
songs, with which the various collections of the 
period abound; catehes, many of them printed 
in 'The Cateh Club,' 'The Pleasant Musical 
Companion,' 1734, and other collections; organ 
pieces; 'Le&sons for the Harpsichord,* 1698 
(printed), and 1705 (printed with some by 
Purcell). In 1700 Blow published by sub- 
scription a collection of his songs, ete., under 
the title of ' Amphion Anglicus,' with his portrait 
prefixed. In the preface to this work he ex- 
pressed his intention of publishing his church 
music, but unfortunately never accomplished his 
purpose, a circumstance much to be regretted, 
since it is upon those productions that his fame 
chiefly rests. Three services and eleven anthems 
of his are printed by Boyce. [W. H. H.] 

BLUETHNER, Julius Ferdinand, a piano- 
£an» maker in Leipsio, whose instruments are 
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much used in Oermany; a native of Falken- 
berg near Zeitz. Herr Bliithner began business 
in Leipsic in 1853. Three years later he took 
out a patent for an action that has been much 
praised, and by the adoption of foreign improve- 
ments in iron framing and a systematised divi- 
sion of labour hitherto less practised in Grermany 
than England, Herr Bliithner has succeeded in 
establishing Ids reputation on a sure basis, and 
competes on even ground with the best makers 
of his country. [A. J. H.] 

BLUMKNTHAL, Jacob, bom at Hamburg 
(3ct. 4, 1839, pupil of F. W. Grund there, and of 
C. M. von Booklet and Sechter in Vienna. His 
proficiency in pianoforte playing was attained 
under Herz at ike Conservatoire in Paris, which 
he entered in 1846. In 1848 he took up his 
residence in London, where be became pianist to 
the Queen, and a very &shionable teacher. As 
a composer he is known for a large nimiber of 
brilliant, effective, and pretty pianoforte pieces, 
and for many songs, some of which, such as * The 
Message,' have become widely and justly popular. 
Besides his residence in liondon, Blumenthal has 
now a house at Montreux. [A. M.] 

BOB is a term used by ohange-iingers to de- 
note certain changes in the working of the methods 
by which long peals of chayoges are produced. 
[See Chanob-Rinoino.] [C. A. W. T.] 

BOCCABADATI. LuiGU, was bom at 
Parma, where she received her musical educa- 
tion in a convent, and made a brilliant dc^but 
in 181 7. After singing at several theatres in 
Italy, (die visited Munich, where her fine voice 
and good method were fully appreciated. She 
appeared at Venice in 1833, at Rome in 1834, 
at Milan in 1836, and again at Rome in 1837 ; 
and she met everywhere with the same success, 
especially in opera buffa, for which style of 
piece she was much in request. On this account 
she was persuaded to sing at Naples during the 
years 1839, 1830, and 1831. Despreaux, the 
composer, writing from Naples, Feb. 17, 1830 
(* Revue Musicale,* vol. vii p. 172), describes 
her as ' a little diy. dark woman, who is neither 
young nor old. She executes difficult passages 
well ; but she has no elegance, grace, or charm 
about her. Her voice, although extensive, is 
harsh at the top, but otherwise she sings in 
tune.* Berlioz says in the same Revue (xH. 
75) in 1832, *she is a fort beau ialenty who 
deserves, perhaps, more than her reputation.* 
She appeared in London on Feb. 18, 1833, at 
the King's Theatre, in 'Cenerentola.' She was 
not successful here, and did not return another 
year. She sang at Turin for three seasons, and 
at Lisbon in 1840, 1841, and 1842. She returned 
to Turin in 1843, and sang at Genoa in 1844, 
and in the next year at Palermo. She was 
married to a M. Gazzuoli, by whom she had a 
son, and a daughter, Augustine, who was also 
a singer. Luigia Boccabadati died at Turin 
Oct. 13, 1850. [J. M.] 

BOCCHERINI, Ldigi, a highly gifted com- 
poser, bom at Lucca» Jan. 14, 1740. The first 
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rudiments of muBic and the cello were taught 
him by his father, an able bass player, and the 
Abb^ Vannecci, Chapel-maBter to the Archbishop. 
The boy's ability was so great as to induce them 
to send him to Rome, where he rapidly made 
himself fiunous both as composer and player. 
Betuming to Lucca he joined Manfredi, » 
scholar of Tartini's, in a tour thxougk Lom- 
bordy. Piedmont, and the sooth of Fraiice, and 
even as fiur as Paris, which they reached in 1 768. 
Here they found a brilliant reception from 
Gosseo, Capon, and Dupont sen., and their ap- 
pearance at the Concerts Spirituels confirmed 
the favourable judgment of their friends. Boo- 
oherini became the rage; V^nier and La Che- 
vardifere, the publishers, contended for his first 
trios and quartets, the eminent Mme. Brillon 
de Jouy (to whom Boccherini dedicated six 
sonatas) attached herself to the two artists, 
and the Spanish ambassador, a keen amateur, 
pressed them to visit Madrid, promising them the 
warmest reception from the Prince of Asturias, 
afterwards Charles IV. Accordingly, in the end 
of 1768 or beginning of 69 they started for 
Madrid, but their reception was disappointing. 
Brunetti the violinist was then in favour, and 
neither King nor Prince offered the strangers 
any civility. They were however patronised 
by the Infanta Don Luis, brother of the King, 
whom Boccherini has oonmiemorated on the 
title-page of his six quartets (op. 6), calling 
himself 'Compodtore e virtuoso di camera di 
8. A. B. Don Luigi infante d'Ispagnia,' a title 
which he retained until the death of the Infimta 
in 1785. After that event he dedicated a 
composition to Friedrich Wilhelm II, King of 
Prussia, which procured him a valuable present, 
and the post of Chamber-composer to the King, 
with an annual salary, but burden^ with the 
condition that he should compose for the King 
alone. With the death of Friedrich in 1797 the 
salary ceased, and Boccherini found himself 
unknown except to a smi^ circle of friends. 
He obtained' a patron, however, in the Marquis 
Benavente, in whose palace he was able to hear 
his music performed by his former comrades of 
the Villa Arenas — whither his old protector Don 
Luis had retired after his mesalliance — and to 
become once again known. Meantime ill health 
obliged him to drop the cello ; he was often in 
want, and suffered severe domestic calamities. 
With the advent of Lucien Buonaparte, however, 
as ambassador of the French Bepublic at Madrid, 
better times arrived. Lucien appreciated Boc- 
cherini, and his productive talent revived. In 
1799 he wrote six pianoforte quintets, and dedi- 
cated them to the French nation and Republic, 
but they were not published till after his death, 
and then appeared with the name of the Ducheese 
de Berri on the title-page. In 1801 and 1802 
he dedicated twelve string quintets (op. 60 and 
62) 'per il Cittadino Luciano Bonaparte,' and 
in 1 80 1 a 'Stabat Mater' for three voices (op. 
60), presented to the same, and published by 
Sieber of Paris. After this Boccherini*s star 
sank rapidly, and his poverty was so great that 
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he was glad to make arrangements of his works 
for the guitar for the use of the Marquis Bena- 
vente -and other wealthy amateurs, till at length 
death released him from his troubles on May 28, 
1805. The last of his sons, Don Josd, died in 
Dec 1847, as librarian to the Marquis Seralbo, 
leaving a son Fernando, professor at tiie Academy 
of Fine Arts in Macfrid (1851), the last re- 
presentative of the name of Boccherini. 

The ability in Boccherini^s chamber-music, 
which is generally contemporary with Haydn's, 
is obvious and imquestionable. He is certainly 
wanting to some extent in force and contrast, 
but pleasant method, expressive melody, good 
treatment of ideas, and dignified style are never 
absent in his music. His originality was great, 
and had its influence on the progress of the art. 
To our practised ears his pieces may seem fiat, 
tedious, wanting in varietv of key, and too 
simple in execution, and doubtless these qualities 
have contributed to make them forgotten in Crer- 
many, though in England, Italy, and France his 
best works are still played and enjoyed. His 
quintets and cello sonatas (especially one of the 
latter in A) are often given at tne Monday 
Popular Concerts. 

Boccherini and Haydn are often named together 
in respect of chamber-music. It would be difficult 
to characterise the relation between them better 
than in the saying of Puppo the violinist, that 
' Boccherini is the wife of Haydn.' It is usually 
assumed that these two great composers knew and 
esteemed each other's works, and that they even 
corresponded. No evidence of this is brought 
forward by Picquot, the earnest and accurate 
biographer of Boccherini, but it is nevertheless 
a fact. In a letter to Artaria ('Arenas, Feb. 
■I 781*) Boccherini sends his respects to Haydn, 
and begs him to understand that he is an 
enthusiastic admirer of his genius. Haydn, on 
his side, in two letters to Artaria, mentions 
his intention of writing to Boccherini, and in 
the meantime returns a complimentary message. 
Artaria at that time had published several string 
trios and quartets of Boccherini's, and had for 
long been in business relations with him. 

Boccherini's facility was so great that he has 
been described as a fountain, of which it was 
only necessary to turn the cock to produce or 
suspend the stream of music. That he was 
remarkably industrious is evident from the de- 
tailed catalogue of his works made by Baillot, 
and given by Picquot. His first 6 trios date 
in 1760, and were followed in the next year 
by quartets, published in Paris in 1768. 
The total number of his instrumental works 
amounts to 366, of which 74 are unpublished. 
The printed ones are as follows : — 6 Sonatas for 
Piano and Violin ; 6 ditto for Violin and Bass ; 
6 Duets for two Violins ; 42 Trios for two Violins 
and Cello ; 1 2 ditto for Violin, Viola and Cello ; 
91 String Quartets; 18 Quintets for Flute or 
Oboe, two Violins, Viola, and Cello ; 1 2 ditto for 
Piano, two Violins, Viola, and Cello ; 1 1 3 ditto 
for two Violins, Viola, and two Cellos ; 1 2 ditto 
for two Violins, two Violas, and CJello ; 16 Sextets 
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for yarious instraments ; 3 Octets for ditto; I 
Suite for Full orchestra; ao Symphonies, in- 
cluding 8 Concertante ; i Cello Concerto. In 
addition to the above his vocal works are: — A 
Stabat Mater for three voices, with quintet 
string accompaniment; a Mass for four voices 
and instruments; a Christmas Cantata for four 
Solo voices, Chorus, and Orchestra; Villancicos 
or Motets for Christmas -time for foiur Voices 
and Orchestra; an Opera or Melodrama, La 
Clementina; 14 Concert airs and Duets, with 
Orchestra. Of the vocal works the Stabat Mater 
alone is published (Paris, Sieber, op. 61). 

There are also many other pieces which are 
either spurious or mere arrangements by Boocherini 
of his own works. See ' Notice sur la vie et les 
ouvrages de Luigi Boccherini, suivie du catalogue 
raisonn^ de toutes ses oeuvres, tant publics 
qu'in^dites, par L. Picquot,* 8vo. Paris, Philipp, 
1 85 1, with two portraits. (Printed at Bar le 
due.) [C. F. P.] 

BOCHSA, Robert Nicolas Charles, com- 
poser and eminent harpist, bom at Montm^ 
1789, was the son of Karl Bochsa, a flute and 
clarmet-player. He played the piano and flute 
in public at an early age, and composed airs de 
ballet for the theatre while yet a child. Before 
he was sixteen his opera 'Trajan* was produced 
at Lyons in honour of the Emperor s visit. His 
family having removed to Bourdeauz he became 
a pupil of Franz Beck, under whom he wrote 
a ballet, and an oratorio, ' Le D^uge Universel.* 
In 1806 he entered the Conservatoire at Paris 
as a pupil first of Catel and then of M^hul. He 
studied the harp under Nadermann and Marin, 
but soon formed a style of his own. He was 
continually discovering new effects, even to the 
close of his life, and may fiurly be said to have 
revolutionised harp-playing. In 1813 he was 
appointed harpist to the Emperor Napoleon, and 
three years later to Louis XVIII and the Due 
de Berri. Eight operas from his pen were 
performed at the Op^ra Comique between 181 3 
and 1 81 6. He composed a requiem to the 
memory of Louis XVI, which was performed 
with great solemnity in Jan. 18 16, but a year 
later he was detected in extenidve forgeries, and 
fled from France never to return. He was 
tried in his absence, and condemned to 12 years 
imprisonment, with a fine of 4,000 francs. He 
took refuge in London, where his fine playing 
was universally admired, and so popular did the 
harp become tiiat he was unable to satisfy all 
the applicants for lessons. Parish - Alvars and 
J. B. Chatterton were both pupils of Bochsa. 
In 1822 he undertook the joint management, 
with Sir George Smart, of the Lent oratorios, 
and in 1823 the entire direction of them. Here 
he produced Stadler's ' Jerusalem,* oratorios by 
Wade and Sir John Stevenson, and his own 
'Deluge Universel.* On the institution of the 
Koyal Academy of Music Bochsa was appointed 
professor of the harp and general secretary, but 
in 1837 was dismissed on account of public 
attacks upon his character which he was unable 
to deny. In 1826 he succeeded Coocia as con- 
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ductor at the King's Theatre, and six yean 
later was himself succeeded by Costa. Bo6sini*B 
'Comte Ory ' was produced under his management. 
Bochsa gave annual concerts, the programme of 
which always contained some striking novelty, 
though not always in the best taste. For 
instance, at one of them Beethoven's ' Pastoral 
Symphony' was accompanied by acted illustra- 
tions. In 1839 he ran away with the wife of 
Sir Heniy Bi^op and nndertook a concert tour, 
visiting every country of Europe (except France), 
America, and Australia, where he died of dropsy 
at Sydney in 1855. Immediately before his 
death he composed a requiem, which was per- 
formed at his funeral. 

As a composer Bochsa was too prolific for his 
own fiune. Some of his many compositions 
for the harp, including a 'Method' for that 
instnmient, are still known to harp-players. As 
a man he was irr^^ular and distdpated to the last 
degree. [M. C. C] 

BOOKLET, Carl Maria vow, pianoforte- 
player, bom at Prague, 1801 ; learned the piano- 
forte from Zawora, the violin from Pixis, and 
composition from D. Weber. In 1820 he settled 
in Vienna as first violin in the Theatre * an der 
Wien,' but shortly after resigned the violin and 
gave his whole attention to the piano. Beethoven 
took much interest in him, and at different times 
wrote him three letters of recommendation (Nohl^ 
' Beethovens Briefe,' Nos. 1 75, 1 76, 3 24). He was 
very intimate witii Franz Schubert, whose piano 
compositions he was the first to bring into public 
notice, and for whom he had a romantic attach- 
ment. His great object in performance was to 
catch the spirit of the composition. Meeting with 
great success as a teacher he gradually withdrew 
himself from all public appearance ; but in 1866, 
after a long interval, appeared once more to 
introduce his son Heinrioh to notice. [F. 6.] 

BOCKSHORN, Samuel, bom 1629, was 
originally director of the music at the Drei- 
faltigkeits Church in Pressburg, and in 1657 
Capellmeister to the Duke of Wurtemberg in 
Stuttgart Died not later than 1669. Amongst 
other compositions may be named a dramatic 
cantata 'Baptus Proserpins,* 1662. His works 
were largely published, and even as late as 1 708 
a new edition of his Sonatas, Cappricci, Alle- 
mandes, etc., was published in Vienna. [F. G.] 

BODE, JoHANN JoAOHiM Christoph, bom at 
Barum in Brunswick 1730. He had a strange 
and varied life as bassoon and oboe-player, com- 
poser, newspaper editor (' Hamburger Corre- 
spondent'), printer (Lessing's ' Hamburgische 
Dramaturgic ), and translator (Bumey's ' Present 
State of Music in Germany.') He died at Weimar 
Dec. 13, 1793. [M.C.C.] 

BODENSCHATZ, Erhard, bom at Lichten- 
berg in the Erzgebirge about 1570, studied 
theology and music at Leipsic, in 1600 became 
Cantor at Schulpforta, in 1603 Pastor at Re- 
hausen, and in 1008 Pastor at Gross-Osterhausen, 
near Querfurt, where he died in 1638. Bo- 
denschatz's Magnificat (1599) and his 'General- 
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baas* show him to have been an able con- 
trapnntiat; but his real value arises from the 
collections of music which he brought out — 
'Psalterium Davidis,* 4 toc. (Leipsio, 1605); 
' Florilegium hymnorum,* 4 too. (Leipatc, 1606) ; 
'Haimonia angelica.* a collection of Luther's 
hymns (1608); * Bicinia XG* (1615); and 
especially 'Florilegium Portense/ in 2 parts. 
Of Part I the first edition was printed by Lam- 
berg of Leipsic in 1603, and contains 89 motets — 
increased in the and edition (1618) to 120. 
Part a appeared in 163 1, and contained 150 
motets. There is no score of the work. It was 
published, like our own 'Barnard,* in separate 
parts, small 4to — 8 of the first Part, and 9 of the 
second — including in the latter case a Basso con- 
tinue part. A copy of the work u in the British 
Museum. Its contents are as follows :— 
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PfttOTDOiler. L.HMtor. Svoioes. 
Ixaltat oor meain. Adoo. 8t. 
Beoedicam. A.a«biieL 8t. 
DracnMui. Krbftch. St. 
Mao wlrdzu Zkm. Htowmn. 

8t. 
QoMritfl. CalyUni. 8t. 
Audi kjmnam. ~ ' 

8t. 
LftodatopiMri. Orlandos. Tt. 
Laudato Domlnam. Hauler. 8 v. 
Bepleatur ot meum. Gallus. 5 t. 
Conlltebor. Orlaodui. 8t. 
Nisi Domlnos. Anoo. 8 t. 
Beatusrir. Gallus. 8t. 
Deusadiutor. Krvmlta. Ir. 
Bxultaia. Gabriel. 8r. 
Laudato DomlDum. Anon. 8 t. 
Deus •antlcum. Fabriduiw 6 t. 
Oantato Domino. Aounonls. 8t. 
Exultato. Dulichius. 8t. 
Saeerdotos ftabaot. Anon. 8t. 
Oantato Domliio. Anoo. 8 t. 
Bxaudiat te Domlnus. Fabrl- 

cius. 6 T. 
8bprae*ensDeus. FabritiuiL 6t. 
Bgo >um panls. (iallus. 6 r. 
Domioa quid. Orlandus. 6 T. 
Cor mundum. Anoo. 6 t. 
Media Tlta. Gallus. 8 t. 
Cibavltoos. Bassaaus. 8t. 
OquamoMtueodus. Gallus. 8t. 
Jubilate. GtorauellL 8t. 
Domlne Dominus nostar. Sr- 

bach. 8r. 
Jnbilata. Marentius. 8 T. 
Cantata. Horologius. 8t. 
Laudata Domioom. 



Laudato Dominum. Yantonu. 
8». 
88. Venlettompos. Gallna. 8t. 
S7. Audi tallus. Gallus. 8 t. 
38. Noo vot reUoquam. Fkbrielas. 

«T. 

18. Hymnom oaotala. MtMalnus. 

8t. 
40. In oonvertoido. Orlandos. St. 
4L Domlne Jera Ghrista. A. 

Gabriel. St. 

42. LeraTl oculos. Orlandoi. St. 

43. Deus mlaereatur. BischolT. St. 

44. Oonfltamini. Orlandus. 6 

46. Domina qoU bablublt. Xr- 

baeh. St. 
4& Deus In adliitor. Oriandus 6 t. 

47. Domina. quaodo veoaris. Oal- 

luB. 6t. 

48. Jubilate. F. Welasensee. 8 t. 
4». Oantato Domino. Oallus. 8 t. 
8a Aogelos ad pastores. Orlandos. 

6t. 
BL Neseiens matar. Xrbaeh. 6t. 
BZ. Aogalus ad pastores. H. Prae- 

torios. 8t. 
08. Qnem Tidistis pastoret. A. Oa- 

brIeL 8t. 
54. DasaltoJahr. CalrNhtt. 8t. 
6& Sonra iUumioareu U. Praato- 

rius. 8r. 



86. Nunedimlttta. Anoo. 6r. 
87 A Domino flMrtam. Uaslar. 8 t. 
08. Surge propara. H. Praetorios. 

St. 
601 Quam polehra ai. Bodaoa- 

cbatz. 5t. 
0a Tristis eet anima. Oriaadua. 

6t. 

61. Adoramos ta. Oallot. 6 t. 

62. Flliae Jemsalam. Gallus. 8 t. 

63. Domlous Jesus. Gallus. St. 

64. Ecce quomodo. Gallus. 4 t. 
6& Alleluia. Gallus. 8 t. 

08. Tttlarunt Doailnam. Mas- 

lalnus. St. 
97. Tularunt Domlnum. RPraa- 

torius. St. 
68. Aogelus DomloL GL Srbach. 

6t. 
«eiOTlrl.OGaiaaaL Botc ^ ettoa. 

St. 
7a Vaol Sanoto. OaUoa 8 t. 
71. Hodle oompletL A.Gabrlel. 7t. 
7L Uodie completL Gallus. 8 t. 

73. Adesto unus Deus. Neander. 

St. 

74. Duo seraphim. Inglcnerus. <tT. 
7B. T<e Deom patrem. U. Pruto- 

rius. St. 
78. Te Deum patrem. Srbaeh. St. 

77. Factum est. H. Praetorius. 

St. 

78. Jam non dloam. Gallus. 6 t. 
TV. Gaudeot lo ooelii. Fsbridus. 

6t. 
sa Jam non dicam. PhlnoL 8 t. 
SL iBgrediento Domino. Zala- 

metla. 6 t. 
82. Hlerusalem gauda. Gallus. 6 t. 

85. Non auforetur soept. Mallaod. 
St. 

84. Venl Domini. Gallus. 8 t. 
88. Praetor remm. Calvlsins. 6t. 

86. Von Uimal boch. CalTislns. 
6t. 

87. Fraut enoh. OalTlsins. 6 t. 

88. Gloria in excebis. CalTisius. 
89L Joseph, liebar Joseph. CalTi- 
sius. 6t. 

FinU [of the edItioD of 16061. 
SB. Gloria tibi Domiae. H. Prae- 
torius. 7 T. 

86. Non auferetur. Rothlos. 7 t. 

87. Hosianna. Mauritius Laodgr. 
Bassiae. St. 

88. HIerusalem gaoda. Zaogins. 
St. 

89. Com natus esMt Jesos. Wal- 
User. 8t. 

ga Hodle Christoi. Anon. 8 t. 
9L Das alto Jahr. M. Praetorius. 

8t. 
S2. Harre oan testa. Damantlus. 

6t. 
sa. ATe gratia plana. BiandardL 

6t. 
94. Surrexlt Ohristui. Zangius. 

8t. 

9(L Appameraot ApoctoUa. Tto- 
I oeuUuk St. 



96. Cantata. H. Praetorios. 8 t. 107. 

97. VoQlto ezttltomos. H. Prae- 

torios. &T. iioei 

98. Jubilato. A. Bereer. 8 t. 

99. Oaotate. A. Benrer. St. 109. 
loa Laudato Domluuai. A. Bar-! 

gar. St. lia 

lOL Super flumlna. Vatplui. 8t.I 
102. Domlne Jesua. WaUissr. 8t. 111. 
108. Gaudeot io ooaUa. WaUlser. US. 

St. jus. 

101 Omnes rentes. Steoeclos. 8t.| 
lOa Benedleam. M. Praetorios. 6t.j114. 
106. Baoadicam. Franois. 8t. '110. 



1st nicht Ephrahn. Bart- 

mann. 8 t. 
Lobet daa VLtnu. J. Grots. 

St. 
leh haba deo Gottloscn. 

Anoo. St. 
Benedlcta sit saneta. Gum- 

pelzhelm. 8 t. 
Hodia nobis. L. Vladana. 8t 
Hodle ChrUtna. G.GabrleL <)t. 
Magnum haeredidaUs. Me- 

rulut. 8t. 
Corde natus. Vulplus. 8t. 
Deos spas nostra. Vulplus. Sr* 
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AOelD sn dlr Harr. M. Botk. 64. SaoctmcaTU Domlnoa. C.Er^ 
SToloes. I bach. St. 

anpactat F.Wels- 6S. Tribularer. sL L. Leonlns. St. 



8t. 
An Waaserf Osseo Babjloiu. OL 

F. WaUlser. St. 
Banadloat to Deus. M. Both. 

St. 
BeatI onmea Anon. 8 t. I 

Benedietus as Dool F. 0. Ga-{ 

butius. St. 
Conrregatl sunt M. Roth. St. 
OonfltomloL C. Vtnoaotius(Tel 

Capilupus). 8 T. 
Oonfltobor Ubl In Orgaola. M. 

Vulplus. 8 r. 
Oantato Domina A. Paoellus. 
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8t. 
Domioos regnaTit. 

St. 

Der Herr wird dich. Do. 8 t. 
Domlne quis habltabH. Gabu- 

tins. 7t. 
Domlne Jesu. Luyton. 6t. 
Deus mlsereatur oostrL Falla- 

tIcIdus. 8 T. 
Domioe qols habitablt. Anon. 

St. 
De profhndls clamaTL T. Bic- 

dos. 8t. 
Deus meus ad te. Hasler. 6 t. 
Domloi est torra. 

8t. 

Deus in adiutorium. Anon. 8 t. 
Domina quid multlpllcatL 

Anoo. St. 
Boos Qooe baoadidta. Anoo. 

St. 
Eoca quam bonom. Anon. 8t. 
Exultato Deo. O. Zuchioius. 

St. 
Factum est, dum Irat. M. Vul- 
plus. 10 T. 
Felix o ter. Anon. 8 t. 
Foedera coniuglL. Anon. 8 t. 
Gemmula carbunculL Aoou. 

6t. 
Homo quidam. M. Vulplus. 8 t. 
Herr, weon ich our. M.Fiaock. 

St. 
Ich hab's gewagt M. Both. St. 
In Domino gaudebimus. M. 

Both. 8t. 
Ich beschwere aneh. F. Wels- 

sensee. 8t. 
Jubilate Deo. Anon. 
Inlquos odio habuL L. Maren- 
tius. 8 T. 
Lleblich und schOo. M. Both. 

7t. 
Lobe den Herm. Anon. 8 t. 
LeraTl oculos. Anon. 8 t. 
Lobe deo Harm. Hartman. 

St. 
Morlbos insanctls. Anon. St. 
Nun lob mein. C. T. WaUlser 

6t. 

Xonestbonum. M. Both. 8t. 
Obsecro tos fratres. 8. GaUus. 

8t. 
Popull onmaa. M. Both. 8 t. 
Pater peccaTL J. B. PlnneUus. 

8t. 
Quenuidmodum dasidaraL L. 

Balbus. St. 
Querito primom. Zangios. 6 
Quam dllecta. A. Fatartus. 6 t. 
Quam in coelo. M. Franck. 6t. 
Qui habitat in. Vladana. St. 
Si quU dilbdt me. M. Roth. 8 t. 
Surge propera. M. Both. 8 t. 
Si bona susoepiimu. IbHasler. 

8t. 



S& Super flumlna Babjlonls. 
Saretta. 8t. 

07. 81 acuero, ut fulgur. Vladana, 

8t. 

08. Tou pulcra es. L. Balbus. 8 t. 
oa Venl In hortum. C. Vhieeotlua. 

6r. 
0a Venl in hortum. M.Both. St. 
6L. Venlto ad me omnes. V. Bar- 

tholuslus. 8 T. 

62. Unser Leben. B. CalTisius. 8 t. 

63. Ich daoke Dir. E. Bodenschati. 

St. 

64. ZloDspricht. 8. CalTisius. St. 
6&. Oremus praeceptls. 0. J. Wal- 

lisar. St. 

66. Jpbilato Deo. J. GabrteL 8 T. 

67. Jubilate. L. Marentius. St. 

68. Cibarit oos. J. BeUus. 8 t. 

09. In t« Domlne speraTL Pallar 

Ticinus. 8 T. 
7a Canite tuba In Slcn. B. PaUar 
Tidnus. 8 T. 

71. Hosanna in excelsis. F. Wels- 

•eiisee. 8 t. 

72. Jerusalem gauda. C.Deman- 

tlus. 8 T. 

78. Alleluia Cantata. J. L. Hasler. 

8t. 
74. Angelus ad pastons. N. Zaog. 

6v. 
78. Hodle Christus. L. Balbus. 7 t. 
78. Hodle Chrlstus. C. Erbach. ft t. 

77. Quem Tidistis. F.C)«culatui.8T. 

78. Surgito pastores. lilanctartlus. 

8t. 

79. Claritas Domloi, O.Vinoentius, 

8t. 
sa Jam plansaa. GL Demaotius. 

»T. 

SL Quid condnuot. F.BIandar- 

dus. S T. 
81 Osculetur me. V. Bartholu- 
slus. 7 T. 

83. Gloria tibi Domina. a Vin- 

centius. 8 t. 

84. 8lt nomen DomloL Borsarui. 

St. 
8Bw Stellam quam Tlderant. P. da 

Monte. 7t. 
88. Nunc dimluls. H.8tabiUs. St. 

87. Senex puerum. Valcampus. 

6t. 

88. Flaudat nuooorganla. L. Bal- 

bus. 8.T. 

89. Beata es. Stetfkinlnus. 7 t. 
9a Ecoetupulohraes. A.Borsanis 

St. 
gL Angelus Etomini nuntiaTit. N. 
Parma. 8t. 

92. ATe rex. F. Bianclardos. St. 

93. O Domioe Jeso. L. Leonius. 

St. 

94. Trtfttis est iotana. Agazarlos. 

St. 
96. Ponam inlmldtlas. M. Both. 

St. 
9a Christos resorgens. Btefltot- 

noB. 6 T. 
07. AUelula surraxlt. H. BaUh 

onus. 6 T. * 

98. Quemqnaaris. Orph.Vaecl»ia. 

6t. 

99. Expurgato Tetus. C. Bud. 6 ▼ 
lOa CognoTerunt disdpulL L. Ctt> 

salius. 8t. 
lOL Surgito populL H. Vecchua. 

«T. 

lOS. Tulorunt Domlnum. A. Sac 
TStta. 8r. 
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before 1796, but not performed till 1798), 'La 
Dot de Suzette* (same year), ' Beniowski ' (after 
a drama by Kotzebue ; performed in 1800 at the 
Th^&tre Favart), and *Le Calife de Bagdad' 
(performed in September of the same year with 
enormous success). To these operatic works 
ought to be added some pieces of chamber music, 
which we mention less for their intrinsic value 
than for the sake of completeness. They are, 
according to F^tis, a concerto and six sonatas for 
pianoforte, a concerto for harp, a duo for harp 
and pianoforte, and three trios for pianoforte, 
harp, and violoncello. To the success of these 
minor compositions Boieldieu owed his appoint- 
ment as professor of the pianoforte at the Con- 
servatoire in 1800. With the same year we may 
cjoee the first p^od of Boieldieu's artistic career, 
fhe 'Calife de Bagdad' is the last and highest 
effort of this period. If Boieldieu had died after 
finishing it he would be remembered as a charm- 
ing composer of pretty times cleverly harmcmiaed 
and tolerably instrumented, in short as an average 
member of that French school of dramatic music 
of which he is now the acknowledged leader. 
Boieldieu's first manner is chiefly characterised 
by an absence of style — of individual style at 
least. Like most men of great creative power 
and of autodidactic training, like Wagner for in- 
stance, Boieldieu began by unconsciously adopt- 
ing, and reproducing with great vigour, the pecu- 
lisoities of other composers. But every new 
advance of technical ability implied with him a 
commensurate step towards original conception, 
and his perfect mastery of the technical resources 
of his art coincided with the fullest growth of his 
genius. During this earlier period matter and 
manner were as yet equally far from maturity. 
This want of formal certainty was felt by the 
composer himself, if we may believe a story told 
by Fetis, which, although somewhat doubtful on 
chronological grounds, is at any rate plausibly 
invented. He relates that, during the composition 
of the 'Calif of Bagdad,* Boieldieu used to submit 
every new piece as he wrote it to the criticism 
of his pupils at the Conservatoire. When, as 
happened frequently, these young purists took 
exception at their master's harmonic peccadilloes, 
the case was referred to M^hul, to whose decision, 
favourable or unfavourable, Boieldieu meekly sub- 
mitted. Considerix4f that at the time Boieldieu 
was already a succe^ful composer of established 
reputation, his modesty cannot be praised too 
highly. But such diffidence in his own judgment 
is incompatible with the consciousness of perfect 
formal mastership. 

After one of the successful performances of the 
« Calife' Cherubini accosted the elated composer 
in the lobby of the theatre with the words 
' Malheureux ! are you not ashamed of such un- 
deserved success?' Boieldieu's answer to this 
brusque admonition was a request for further 
musical instruction, a request immediately granted 
by Cherubini, and leadmg to a severe course of 
contrapuntal training under the great Italian 
master. The anecdote rests on good evidence, 
and is in perfect keeping with the characters of 
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the two men. F^tis strongly denies the fiiot of 
Boieldieu having received any kind of instruction 
or even advice from Cherubini — on what grounds 
it is not easy to perceive. Intrinsic evidence goes 
far to confirm the story. For after the ' Calif of 
Bagdad' Boieldieu did not produce another opera 
for three years, and the first work brought out by 
him after this interval shows an enormous pro- 
gress upon the compositions of his earlier period. 
This work, called 'Ma tante Aurore,' was first 
performed at the Th^tre Feydeau January 
1803, and met with great success. In June of 
the same year the composer left France for St. 
Petersburg. His reasons for this somewhat sud- 
den step have been stated in various ways. 
Russia at that time was the £1 Dorado of Froich 
artists, and several of Boieldieu's friends had 
already found lucrative employment in the Em- 
peror's service. But Boieldieu left Paris without 
any engagement or even invitation from the 
Russian court, and only on his reaching the 
Russian fit^ntier was agreeably surprised by his 
appointment as conductor of the Imperial Opera, 
with a liberal salary. It is very improbable that 
he should have absjidoned his chances of further 
success in France, together with his professorship 
at the Conservatoire, without some cause sufficient 
to make change at any price desirable. Do- 
mestic troubles are named by most biographers 
as this additional reason. Boieldieu had in 180a 
contracted an ill-advised marriage with Clotilde 
Mafleuray, a dancer ; the union proved anything 
but happy, and it has been ass^ted that Boiel- 
dieu in his despair took to sudden flight. This 
anecdote however is sufficiently disproved by the 
fact recently discovered of his impending de- 
parture being duly announced in a theatrical 
journal of the time. Most likely domestic misery 
and the hope of &me and gain conjointly drove 
the composer to a step which, all things con- 
sidered, one cannot but deplore. Artistically 
speaking the eight years spent by Boieldieu in 
Russia must be called all but total eclipse. By 
his agreement he was bound to compose three 
operas a year, besides marches for military bands, 
the libretti for the former to be found by the 
Emperor. But these were not forthcoming, and 
Boieldieu was obliged to take recourse to books 
already set to music by other composers. The 
titles of numerous vaudevilles and operas be- 
longing to the Russian period might be cited, 
such as ' Rien de trop,' ' La jeune femme colore,' 
*Les voitures vers^,' 'Aline, reine de GJol- 
conde* (to words previously set by Berton), and 
'T^Umaque* ; aLso the choral portions of Racine's 
' Athalie.' Only the three first-mentioned works 
were reproduced by Boieldieu in Paris ; the others 
he assigned to oblivion. ' T^^maque' ought to be 
mentioned as containing the charming air to the 
words ' Quel plaisir d'etre en voyage,' afterwards 
transferred to ' Jean de Paris.' 

In 181 T Boieldieu returned to Paris, where 
great changes had taken place in the meantime. 
Dalayrac was dead ; M^hul and Cherubini, dis- 
gusted with the fiddeness of public taste, kept 
silence ; Nicolo Isouard was the only rival to be 
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feared. But Boieldieu had not been forgotten 
by his old admirers. The revival of ' Ma tante 
Aurore* and the first performance in Paris of an 
improved version of * Rien de trop' were received 
with applause, which increased to a stonn of 
enthusiasm when in i8ia one of the composer's 
most charming operas, ' Jean de Paris,' saw the 
light. This is one of the two masterpieces on 
which Boieldieu's claim to immortality must 
mainly rest. As r^ards refined humour and 
the gift of musically delineating a character in 
a few masterly touches, this work remains un- 
surpassed even by Boieldieu himself; in abundance 
of charming melodies it is perhaps inferior, and 
inferior only, to the ' Dame Blanche.' No other 
production of the French school can rival either 
of the two in the sustained development of the 
excellences most characteristic of that schooL 
The Princess of Navarre, the Page, the Seneschal, 
are indestructible types of loveliness, grace, and 
humour. After the effort in 'Jean de Paris' 
Boieldieu*s genius seemed to be exhausted : nearly 
fourteen years elapsed before he showed in the 
'Dame Blanche* that his dormant power was 
capable of still higher flights. We will not 
encumber the reader's memory with a list of 
names belonging to the intervening period, 
which would have to remain names only. Many 
of these operas were composed in collaboration 
with Cherubini, Catel, Isouard, and others ; only 
*Le nouveau seigneur de village' (1813) and 
•Le petit Chaperon rouge' (181 8), both by 
Boieldieu alone, may be mentioned here. After 
the successful production of the last-named 
opera, Boieldieu did not bring out a new entire 
work for seven years. In December 1825 the 
long expected 'Dame Blanche' saw the light, 
and was received with unprecedented applause. 
Boieldieu modestly ascribes part of this success 
to the national reaction against the Bossini- 
worship of the preceding years. Other temporary 
causes have been cited, but the first verdict has 
been confirmed by many subsequent audiences. 
Up till June 1875 the opera has been performed 
at one and the same theatre 1540 times, and 
yet its melodies sound as fresh and are received 
with as much enthusiasm as on that eventful 
night of December 10, 1835, so graphically 
described by Boieldieu's pupil Adam. Such 
pieces as the cavatina 'Viens gentille dame,' 
the song ' D'ici voyez ce beau domaine,' or the 
trio at the end of the first act. will never fail 
of their effect as long as the feeling for true 
grace remains. 

The 'Dame Blanche' is the finest work of 
Boieldieu, and Boieldieu the greatest master 
of the French school of comic opera. It is 
therefore difficult to speak of the composer, and 
of the work most characteristic of his style, with- 
out repeating to some extent, in a higher key of 
eulogy, what has already been said in these 
pages of other masters of the same school. 
With Auber, Boieldieu shares verve of dramatic 
utterance, with Adam piquancy of rhythmical 
structure, while he avoids almost entimly that 
bane of modem music, the dance-rhythm, 
(c.) 
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which in the two other composers marks the 
beginning of the decline and fall of the school. 
Peculiar to Boieldieu is a certain homely sweet- 
ness of melody, which proves its kinship to 
that source of all truly national music, the 
popular song. The 'Dame Blanche' might 
indeed be considered as the artistic continuation 
of the chanson, in the same sense as Weber's 
*Der Freischtitz' has been called a dramatised 
Volkslied. With regard to Boieldieu's work 
this remark indicates at the same time a strong 
development of what in a previous article has 
been described as the 'amalgamating force of 
French art and culture' ; for it must be borne 
in mind that the subject treated is Scotch. 
The plot is a compound of two of Scott's novels, 
the * Monastery' and * Guy Mannering.' Julian, 
(alias Geoi^e Brown), comes to his paternal 
castle unknown to himiself He hears the songs 
of his childhood, which awaken old memories in 
him; but he seems doomed to misery and dis- 
appointment, for on the day of his return his 
hall and his broad acres are to become the 
property of a villain, the unfaithful steward of 
his own fiunily. Here is a situation full of 
gloom and sad foreboding. But Scribe and 
Boieldieu knew better. Their hero is a dashing 
cavalry officer, who makes love to every pretty 
woman he comes across, the 'White Lady of 
Avenel' amongst the number. Yet nobody who 
has witnessed the impersonation of George 
Brown by the great Koger can have failed to 
be impressed with the grace and noble gallantry 
of the character. 

The Scotch airs, also, introduced by Boieldieu, 
although correctly transcribed, appear, in their 
harmonic and rhythmical treatment, thoroughly 
French. The tune of * Robin Adair,' described 
as 'le chant ordinaire de la tribu d'Avenel,' 
would perhaps hardly be recc^^nised by a genuine 
North Briton ; but what it has lost in raciness 
it has gained in sweetness. 

So much about the qualities which Boieldieu 
has in common with all the good composers of 
his school; iji one point however he remains 
unrivalled by any of them, viz. in the masterly 
and thoroughly organic structure of his ensembles. 
Rousseau, in giving vent to his whimsical aver- 
sion to polyphony, says that it is as impossible 
to listen to two different tunes played at the 
same time as to two persons speaking simul- 
taneously. True in a certain sense ; unless 
these tunes represent at once unity and di- 
vergence — oneness, that is, of situation, and 
diversity of feelings excited by this one situation 
in various minds. We here touch upon one of 
the deepest problems of dramatic music, a 
problem triumphantly solved in the second act 
of the 'Dame Blanche.' In the finale of that 
act we have a large ensemble of seven solo voices 
and chorus. All these comment upon one and 
the same event with sentiments as widely 
different as can well be imagined. We hear 
the disappointed growl of baffled vice, the 
triumph of loyal attachment, and the subdued 
note of tender love — all mingling with each 
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other and yet arranged in separate groups of 
graphic distinctness. Thin ensemble, and indeed 
the whole auction scene, deserve the appeUation 
'classical' in the highest sense of the word. 

The remainder of Boieldiea's life is sad to 
relate. He produced another opera, called * Les 
Deux Nuits, in 1829, but it proved a failure, 
owing chiefly to the dull libretto by Bouilly, 
which the composer had accepted from good 
nature. This disappointment may have fostered 
the pidmonary disease, the germs of which 
Boieldieu had brought back firom Russia. In 
yain he sought recovery in the mild climate of 
Southern France. Pecuniary difficulties increased 
the discomforts of his failing health. The bank- 
ruptcy of the Op^ra Comique and the expulsion 
of Charles X, from whom he had received a 
pension, deprived Boieldieu of his chief sources 
of income. At last M. Thiers, the minister of 
Louis Philippe, relieved the master's anxieties 
by a government pension of 6000 francs. Boiel- 
dieu died October S, 1834, at Jarcy, his country 
house, near Paris. The troubles of his last 
years were shared and softened by his s^ond 
wife, to whom the composer was united in 1827 
after a long and tender attachment. By her he 
had a son, Adrien, bom in 181 6, and edu- 
cated at the Conservatoire under his father. 
He is the author of several comic operas, some 
of which have been successfully performed at the 
Opera Comique and other theatres. It is perhaps 
chiefly the burden of his name which prevents 
him from taking a more distinguished position 
amongst contemporary French composers. At 
the centenary cdebration of his &ther s birth- 
day at Kouen a comic opera by the younger 
Boieldieu, called 'La Halte du Roi' was per- 
formed with great success. [F. H.] 

BOLERO. A brisk Spanish dance in 3-4 
time. The earliest form of its rhythm was 

lirrr ifLLfl 

which later became 

MLLLLTK'ULn 

while to the longer notes of the accompaniment 
shorter melody notes were given, and rice versa. 
Gradually the rhythm of the castanets, which 
were used as an accompaniment to the dance by 
the dancers themselves, was introduced into the 
music, which now assumed this form 

The bolero usually consists of two chief parts, 
each repeated, and a trio. The Castanet rh^'thm 
above referred to mostly commences at least one 
bar before the melody. Good examples of the 
bolero may be found in M^huVs 'Les deux 
Aveugles,' Weber's 'Predosa' (gipsy-ballet\ and 
Auber's ' Masaniello.' We give the opening of 
the last as an illustration 
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BOLLA, SiGNORA, an Italian prima bufTa, 
who sang in^ London at the opera in 1 794. She 
was a very pretty woman, and a ' pleasing, genteel 
actress,* who with a better voice would have 
been an excellent singer. She was very success- 
ful in Paisiello's 'Zingari,' and in 'Nina,' which 
latter she chose for her benefit, with spoken 
dialogue instead of recitative ; but this was con- 
sidered on infringement of the rights of the 
English theatres, and after a few nights it was 
stopped 'by authority.' In 1802 she was singing 
at Paris in opera buffa with Lazzarini and 
Strinasacchi. [J. M.] 



BOLOGNA. 

BOLOGNA. The fint school for mstruction 
in music in Italy was founded at Bologna 
in 1483 by Pope Nicholas V., when Bartolom- 
meo Ramis Pereja, a Spaniard, was summoned 
from Salamanca to preside over it. Spataro 
(so called because he was by trade a maker 
of scabbards), one of the early Italian writers 
on music in the 15th century, was a disciple 
of Pereja. 

In the 1 6th and 17th centuries Bologna had 
as many as thirty academies for the promotion 
of various sciences and arts. Four out of this 
number were musical, not including that of the 
'Grelati' (founded 1588) which comprehended 
every science and art, and flourished throughout 
the 1 6th century. One of its members, Girolamo 
Desideri, wrote a valuable treatise on music. 
The four are as follows : — 

I . ' Dei Concordi,* founded in 161 5. The arms 
chosen by this institution were — three time- 
pieces, a clock, an hour glass, and a diaL The 
motto — ' Tendimus una.* 

3. ' Dei Filomusi,* founded in 16 a a by Girolamo 
Giaoobbi, a learned classical composer of the 
Bolpgnese school and 'Maestro di Capella' of 
San Petronio. This academy was entirely devoted 
to the study of musical science. Device— a bush 
of reeds, with the motto 'Yocis dulcedine 
captant.' 

3. ' Dei Filaschid,' opened in 1633, Device — 
David's harp ; motto—' Orbem demuloet attactu.' 
The object of this institution was to inquire into 
the science of sound. 

4. * Dei Filarmonici,' instituted in 1 675 by Vin- 
cenzo Carrati entirely for music. Bumey, in his 
•Tour* of 1773 (p. a3o), speaks of this academy 
as still in existence. He was present at a kind 
of trial of skill amongst the academicians which 
took place annually in the church of San 
Giovanni in Monte. The members of this 
society each composed portions of the service, 
and Bumey, whose opinion of the performance 
was asked, praises highly the variety of style 
and masterly compositions of the members. 
*At this performance,' he says, 'were present 
Mr. Mozart and his son, the little German whose 
premature and almost supernatural talents so 
much astonished us in London a few years ago 
when he had scarce quitted his infant state. 
He has been much admired at Bome and Naples, 
and has been honoured with the order of the 
Speron d'Oro by His Holiness, and was en- 
gaged to compose an opera at Milan for the 
next carnival. 

Orlov ('Traits de Musique,' i8aa), speaks of 
the performance of the sixteen himdred members 
of the philharmonic society at Bologna, in the 
cathedral of San Petronio, to celebrate the festi- 
val of the patron saint. But there is no mention 
of this society in the report of 1866 as to the 
state of musical education in Italy. 

In the 1 6th century there were but few 
practical musicians of the Bolognese school, 
though in the next, owing to these musical 
academies, the masters of Uie cathedral of San 
Petronio and other professors of the city were 
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equal to those of the first class in any other part 
of Europe. 

The result of these societies also appears 
in the series of murical dramas performed in 
Bologna since the year 1600. There seems to 
have been no public theatre in this city till 1680, 
when four operas were performed there 'n^ 
Teatro Publico.* After this the music, which had 
previously been written by Venetian masters was 
supplied by members of the Bolognese academies. 
Among these were Petronio Franceschelli, who set 
the prologue to the opera of * Caligula *; Giuseppe 
Felice Tosi, who composed ten operas between 
the years 1679 and 1691 ; Giaoomo Antonio 
Perti, a composer of church music, but also 
employed in operas for Bologna and Venice; 
Giovanni Paolo Golonna, Maestro di Cappella di 
San Petronio ; Aldobrandini Albergati ; Pistoochi, 
who founded a famous Bolognese school of 
singing ; and the renowned Padre Martini. 

The above list of names contains only a few 
of the famous composers and practical musicians 
which wer» formed in the great Bolognese 
school. [C. M. P.] 

BOLSETll, an Italian prime buffo caricato, 
who with his wife, also a singer, played prin- 
cipal parts in the comic operas in London in 
1789 ; such as Cimarosa's ' Yillana Riconosciuta,' 
etc [J. M.] 

BOMBARDON, BOMBARD, BASS-POM- 
^LER OB BRUMMER, were originally names 
of the deeper varieties of the oboe or bassoon 
family; the bombardon, or largest instrument, 
reaching to contra F. From these the name was 
transfened to a bass reed-stop on the oi^n, with 
16-foot tone. In the * Traits de I'Orgue* by D. 
Bedos, it appears that the stop was sometimes 
carried down to 3 a -foot F. It was mainly em> 
ployed in accompanying plain-chant. 

The name has more recently been given to the 
lowest of the saxhorns. It is usually tuned in 
£ flat, for the convenience of military players, 
but a larger instrument in B flat is occasionally 
employed. There are two forms of the instru- 
ment ; the one like the euphonium in shape, but 
larger ; the other circular, passing over the per- 
former*s shoulder, and with the bell directed for- 
wards. The fundamental note of the first is the 
£ flat of the 16-foot octave ; that of the second 
the B flat in the 32-foot scale. [W. H. S.] 

BOMTEMPO, Jolo Dominoos, important 
Portuguese musician and composer, bom 1775 
(not 1 781) at Lisbon, settled in Paris 1795, 
visited London, retumed to Paris, and finally 
went back to Lisbon in 1820 and became head 
of the Conservatoire. As instructor of the 
royal fEimily he was made Knight of the Order 
of (^Jhrist, and chief director of the court band. 
He died Aug. 13, 1842. Amongst his works the 
following deserve mention — Vari9oes sobre o 
fandango ; * Messe de Requiem k la m^moire de 
Camoeno* ; Responsorii for Queen Carlotta Jiia- 
quina (182a); Missa solenne for the promulga- 
tion of the Constitution (1821) ; Requiems. for 
Maria I. and Pedro IV.; Methodo de Piauo 
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(London, 1816) ; Alessandro nell Indie, 6pei» 
Beria. His style is clear and dignified, obviously 
formed on Handel and Haydn. [F. G.] 

BOND, Hugh, appointed lay-vicar of Exeter 
Cathedral in 1762, was also organist of the 
church of St. Mary Arches in that city. He 
published 'Twelve Hymns and Four Anthems 
for four voices* of has composition. Many of 
his pupils rose to eminence in the profession. 
He died in 1 79 a. [W- H. H.] 

BONNO or BONO, Giuseppe, son of one of the 
imperial running footmen, bom at Vienna 17 10. 
Studied composition at Naples at the Empen»r s 
cost, and in 1 738 was taken into the Imperial 
Hof-kapelle as Hof-scholar, from which he rose 
to be Hof-compositeur (1730), and, on Gass- 
mann's death, Hof-kapeUmeister (i774')- He 
was essentially a court-musician. His oratorios 
were executed after Lent at the court chapel, 
and his 'festi teatrali,* or occasional cantata*?, 
were mostly performed by archduchesses before 
their imperial parents. Bonno was for many 
years vice-president of the Ton-kiinstler Societiit, 
and the society executed his oratorio of *H 
Giuseppe ricognosciuto.* His Scores are pre- 
served in the Imperial Library and the Musik- 
Verein at Vienna, and they show a very moderate 
amount of invention, sufficient to meet the wants 
of the time and the society in which he lived, 
but no more. He must however have had some 
qualities to make up for these defects, for Mozart 
(writing April 11, 1781, of the performances 
of one of his symphonies under Bonno's direction) 
calls him 'der alte ehrliche brave Mann.' He 
died April 15, 1788. A fine Amen by him. in 
the grand Italian style, is engraved in the Fitz- 
william music. [C. F. P.] 

BONNY BCK)TS. The nickname of a man 
who appears to have been both a singer and 
dnncer of unequalled ability at the court of Eliza- 
beth, a devoted adherent of the Queen, and — as 
may be inferred from the style in which he is 
mentioned in vers^es published during her life- 
time — a personal favourite of hers. He is men- 
tioned in the 9th and 25th Madrigals of the 
'Triumphs of Oriana,' a collection of pieces in 
honour of Elizabeth, published in 1601 : — 
9. 'Thus Bonny Boots the birthday celebrated 
Of her his lady deerest, 
Fair Oriana which to his hart was nearest.* 
35. ' For Bonny Boots that so aloft could fetch it, 

Oh he is dead, and none of us can reach it.' 
Also in the ist and 9th of Morley s Canzonets 
published in 1607 : — 
1 . * Fly Love that are so sprightly 

To Bonny Boot* uprightly ; 

And when in Heaven thou meet tim 

Say that I kindly greet him, 

And that his Oriana 

True widow-maid still followeth Diana.' 
9. * Our Bonny Boeta could toot it. 
Yea amd foot it ; 

Say lustie lads wlio now shall Bonny -Boot it.* 
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From three of these quotations it is evident 
that Bonny Boots was dead at the time. 

Various conjectures have been made as to his 
identity. He has been supposed by Hawkins 
(Hist. chap. 106) to have been a Mr. Hale or 
Hales, whose singing had pleased the Queen. 
Also the Earl of Essex, who was beheaded Feb. 
25, 1 60 1. But neither identification is anything 
more than conjecture. 

BONPORTI, Fbancesco Antonio, bom about 
1660 at Trient, was an Imperial (>)unsellor of 
Austria, and occupied himself with music, in 
which he was one of the earliest instrumental 
composers of importance. His first work — So- 
natas for 2 Violins and Bass— appeared in 1696 
at Venice. These were followed by many others, 
among which the most remarkable are *Le tri- 
omphe de la grande Alliance,' op. 8, and 100 
minuets for Violins and Bass. His ' Dodici Con- 
certini e Serenate,' etc., were printed at Augs- 
burg in 1 741. [F. G.] 

BOOM, Jan van, flute-player, bom at Rot- 
terdam 1773, belonged to the band of King 
Louis Bonaparte, settled at Utrecht and made 
many successful tours in Germany. His works 
chiefly consist of bravura pieces for the flute. 
His son Jan, bom at Utrecht Oct. 15, 1809, was 
brought up as a pianist, and after a tour in 
Sweden and Denmark in 1825 settled at Stock- 
holm, where in 1856 he became Professor in the 
Academy and Music School. In 1862 he visited 
the chief capitals of Europe to examine the sys- 
tems of musical education. He has composed 
Symphonies, Quartets, Trios, and Pianoforte 
pieces of every description. [F. G.] 

BOOSEY & CO., music publishers. This 
house was established about 60 years ago by 
Thomas Btxieey. He commenced business as an 
importer of foreign music, and was one of the 
very few persons then engaged in that trade. 
Subsequently he became the English publisher 
for Hummel, Romberg, De Beriot, Rossini, 
Vaccaj, Mercadante, and other well -known 
composers. The house was afterwards identified 
with the Italian operas of Bellini, Donizetti and 
Verdi, until 1854, when a decision of the House 
of Lords deprived it of all its foreign copyrights. 
This judgment caused the firm to lose 'La 
Sonnambula,' 'La Traviata,' 'II Trovatore,' and 
' Rigoletto,' four of the most valuable properties 
that have existed in the music trade. 

This serious loss of copyrights caused the firm 
to change its character, and it has since devoted 
its attention to the publication of popular Eng- 
lish music, and to the production of cheap and 
standard musical works. [G.] 

BORDONI, Faustina. [See Hasse.] 
BORGHI, Luioi, a violinist and composer; 
pupil of Pugnani ; lived from about 1780 in 
London, where we find him leader of the second 
violins at the Handel Commemoration in 1 784. 
He published violin solos ; duos for violins, vio- 
lin and alto, violin and cello ; violin-concertos ; 
symphonies for orchestra, and a set of Italian 
canzonets. [F. D.J 
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BORJON, Charles Emmanuel (incorrectly 
Bourgeon), advocate in the Parlement of Paris, 
author of many law-books, and an eminent 
amateur, bom 1633, died in Paris 1691. He 
was a remarkable performer on the musette, and 
author of a 'Traits de la Musette' (Lyons, 
1672), which contains a method of in«<truction, 
plates, and airs collected by him in various parts 
of France. Borjon was evidently a man of 
culture. He excelled in cutting out figiires in 
parchment, some of which were noticed and 
valued by Louis XIV. [M. C. C] 

BOROSINI, Francesco. This admirable 
tenor singer was bom at Bologna, accortiing to 
Fetis, about 1695 ; and in 1723 was one of the 
principal singers at the Grand Opera at Prague. 
Very little more of his history is known ; but 
we have evidence that he came, with his wife, 
to London in 1724, and sang in operas ; as in 
'Artaserse' by Ariosti, and Handel's 'Tamer- 
lane.' In 1725 he appeared in 'Rodelinda' and 
'Giulio Cesare' by Handel, in Ariosti's 'Dario,' 
and the pasticcio ' Elpidia ' given by the former 
master, with recitatives of his own. The names 
of Borosini and his wife are not found again in 
England after 1725. His wife, Leonora, n^e 
D'Ambreville, was originally French, and was 
a very remarkable contralto singer. In 1714, 
according to Fttis, she sang at the Palatine 
Court, and was engaged in 1723 for the Grand 
Opera at Prague, with her husband. When 
they were married is not known, but that they 
came to England together in 1724 is certain, 
for her name is found in the casts of the same 
operas in which he also performed. In *Dario' 
and ' Elpidia' she is called Signora Soroeini, but 
this is a mere misprint. It is only curious that 
it should occur in two different works. [J. M.] 

BORSELLI, an Italian singer who, with his 
wife Elisabetta, performed in comic operas in 
London in 1789 and 90; such as Martini's 'Cosa 
Kmi&,' Gazzaniga's 'Vendenmiia,' Paisiello's ' Bar- 
biere,' Cimarosa's • Ninetta,' and operas of Tarchi, 
Fabrizi, Bianchi, Nasollni, and Federici. [J. M.] 

BORTNIANSKY (ace. BARTNANSKY), 
DiMiTRi, called the Russian Palestrina, was bom 
at Gloukoff, a village of the Ukraine, in 1 7^2, and 
early showed remarkable ability. He studied 
in Moscow and in Petersburg under Galuppi, at 
that time Capellmeister there. Galuppi soon left 
Russia, but the Empress Catherine supplied 
Bortniansky with fundi to follow him to Venice 
( 1 768). He afterwards studied in Bologna, Rome, 
and Naples. The motets he composed at this 
period are not remarkable except for richness of 
harmony. Palschlich counts him among the 
opera-composers then in Italy. In 1779 he re- 
turned to Russia, and became director of the 
Empress's church-choir (later — 1796 — called the 
'Imperial Kapelle'), which he thoroughly re- 
formed, and for which he composed 35 sjicred 
concertos in 4 parts, 10 concertos for double choir, 
and a moss for 3 voices. It was this choir which 
was placed at the disposal of Boieldieu when, as 
chapel-master at Petersburg, he was commisdioned 
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to compose the music for Racine's ' Athalie.' 
Bortniansky has the merit of reducing Russian 
church music to a systeuL He died Sept. 28 
(Oct. 9), 1825. [F. G.] 

BOSCHETTI, Signora, a talented soprano 
who sang in London in comic operas about the 
year 1772. She acted Rosalba in Piccinni's * Schi- 
ava' in that year at the King's Theatre. [J. M.] 

BOSCHI, Giuseppe, said to have been a 
native of Viterbo. was the most celebrated basso 
of the 1 8th century. Of his early life, his 
teacher, or of his ^t appearance, absolutely 
nothing is known. To F^tis his very name is 
unknown. Chrysander (Handel, i. 244) believes 
him to be the singer of the extraordinary part 
of Polifeme in Handel's early cantata at Naples 
in 1 709, a portion of which was transferred to 
' Rinaldo.' It is at any rate certain that on 
Feb. 24, 1 71 1, he sang for the first time in 
London the part of Argante in that opera 
(Handel's first in London) at the Hajrmarket 
Theatre. It is strange enough that Aigante 
was afterwards sung in 171 7 by Berensts^dt, a 
German alto, and in 1731 by Francesca BertoUi, 
a contralto. After this there is a blank in 
Boschi's hbtory until Handel's return to London. 
In 1720 we find him again supporting with his 
magnificent voice the 'Radamisto' of Handel, 
and Buononcini's 'Astartus.' It is very pro- 
bable, but not certain, that he was the original 
Polyphemus of 'Acis and Galatea,* performed 
privately at Cannons, the seat of the Duke of 
Chandos ; there was then no other basso here 
capable of singing that part, and Boschi was 
already singing for Handel. In the same year 
he was in the cast of 'Muzio Scaevola,' the 
third act of which was Handel's, as also in 
those of 'Arsace' by Orlandini and Amadei, 
' L'Odio e I'Amore' (anonymous), and Buo- 
noncini's 'Crispo.' On Dec. 9, 1721, he took 
part in the first representation of Handel's 
' Floridante,' and on Jan. 12, 1723, in that of 
'Ottone,' and of 'Flavio' on May 14; besides 
which he sang in the ' Coriolano' of Ariosti, and 
' Famace 'of'Buononcini, and in 1724 in HandeVs 
' Giulio Cesare' and ' Tamerlane, Ariosti's * Ar- 
taserse * and ' Vespasiano,' and Buononcini's 
' Calfumia.' From this date he sang for Handel 
in all the operas during 1725, 6, 7, and 8. In 
1 728 he sang in ' Siroe,' ' Tolomeo,' and a revival 
of 'Radamisto.' Then came the break-up of 
the company, and Boschi's name appears no 
more. Whether he died, or retired to his native 
country, he was succeeded in 1729 by J. G. 
Riemschneider. It was unfortunate for Boschi, 
with his fine voice and execution, that he 
appeared in Handel's early time, when the 
operas were written chiefly for women and 
evirati ; when tenors were rarely employed, 
and the basso only recognised as a disagreeable 
necessity. Towards the end of this period 
Handel began to write more freely for basses, 
and some fine airs fell to the share of Boschi, 
such, for example, as 'Finche lo strale' in 
* Floridante,' ' No, non temere ' and ' Del 
minacciar' in 'Ottone,' 'Tu di pieta' in 'Siroe,' 
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»nd 'Reipira almen' in 'Tolomeo.' His voice 
waa very powerful, and he could hold his own 
against Handera accompaniments, which ap- 
peared very noisy to critics of those days. In 
a satire called 'Harlequin Horace, or Uie Art 
of Modem Poetry/ 1735, this line occurs, — • 
'And Boschi-like be always in a rage,' 

to which the following note is appended : ' A 
useful performer for several years in the Italian 
operas, for if any of the audience chanced un- 
happily to be lulled to sleep by these ;^oothing 
entertainments, he never {ailed of rousing them 
up again, and by the extraordinary fary both 
of his voice and action, made it manifest that, 
though only a tailor by profession, he was nine 
times more a man than any of his fellow- 
warblers/ His wife, Fbancbsca Vanini, a con- 
tralto, had been a grent singer, but came to 
London when much past her prime and her 
voice failing. She sang in 1711 as Goffredo in 
Handel's * Rinaldo' ; but in 171 2 this was given 
to Margarita de TEpine, and Boschi*s wife ap- 
peared no more. [J. M.] 

BOSIO, Angiolina, bom at Turin August 
3 a, 1830, belonged to a family of artists, both 
musicid and dramatic. She was educated at 
Milan, and learned singing under Cataneo. She 
made her first appearance at the age of sixteen, 
July 1846, in *I Due Foscari' at Milan. After 
a short time she went to Verona, and thence to 
Copenhagen, confirming at each place the promise 
of excellence which she had ali^eady given. At 
Copenhagen no effort was spared to retain her 
for a prolonged engagement, but the climate was 
intolerable to her. She next appeared at Madrid, 
where she was enthusiasticaUy applauded, and 
her re-engagement demanded unanimously. In 
1848 she appeared in Paris in 'I Due Foscari,* 
but this time without effect. She went imnie<li- 
ately to the Havana, and thence to New York, 
Philadelphia, and Boston. At all these places 
she was much admired. In 1851 she retumed 
to Europe, and married a Greek gentleman named 
Xindavelonis. She was engaged *for the next 
season by Mr. Gve at Covent Garden, and made 
her d^but in 'LElisir d'Amore,* July 15, 1853. 
Of her person all could judge; but her voice 
seemed wiry, strange, perpetually out of tune, 
and her execution wild and ambitious. Never 
was a first appearance more scant in musical 
promise of one who was destined during her 
short career to become so deservedly great a 
favourite. But Madame Bosio was curiously 
made up of contradictions. Her features were 
irregular and ill-formed; yet on the stage she 
was so pleasing as to be known by the sobriquet of 
' Beaux yeux. ' Next to Madame Sontag, she 
was the most ladylike person whom I,' says Mr. 
Chorley, 'have seen on the stage of the Italian 
Opera. She had a certain condescending grace- 
fulness, which made up for coldness. This 
demeanour, and her happy taste in dress, had 
no small influence on the rapid growth of her 
popularity, which grew to exceed that of Madame 
Persiani, whom she replaced, and whom by 



many she was thought to surpass, though in no 
respect her equal as a singer.' At the end of this 
season she made her fint hit in 'I Puritani,' 
taking the place of Grisi, who had declined to sing. 
This was the turning point of Bosio's fortune. 
During the winter she was the prima donna at 
Paris, and reappeared in the next spring in London 
in ' Matilda di Shabran,* ' Jessonda,' and 'Rigo- 
letto.* The latter was produced May 14. 'Her 
gay handsome fisce, her winning mezzosoprano 
voice, not without a Cremona tone in it, redeeming 
the voice from lusciousness, and her neat, lively 
ezecotion, were all displayed in this part, short 
as it is.' From this date Bono met with nothing 
bat most brilliant suooess. In 1854 "^^ i^ 
appeared in 'II Barbiere,' and the critics had 
no words too glowing to express their admiration. 
In ' I Puritani' she was, with the exception of 
course of Grisi, the be»t Elvira that had been 
seen. The winter season found her again in 
Paris, and the spring of 1855 in London at the 
Royal Italian Opera, — in ' Emani ' and ' Le 
Comte Orv.* She sang at the Norwich Festi- 
val, receiving £300 for four days. That same year 
she accepted an engagement at St. Petersburg, 
the terms being 100,000 francs for four months, 
I with a guaranteed benefit of 1 5,000 francs and 
a permission to sing at privace concerts. Her 
success was extraordinary. Thence she went 
to Moscow. In 1856 she retumed to Covent 
Garden. Her most remarkable performance was 
in ' La Traviata,' in which she presented a very 
I different reading of the character to that of Mile. 
' Piccolomini at the other house. In 1857 she re- 
I appeared in ' La Traviata,' and in 'Fra Diavolo* 
! with Gardoni and Ronconi. In 1858, after again 
singing at St. Petersburg with ihe greatest 
success, she retumed to London in May and 
1 reappeared at the new theatre, Covent Garden. 
Returning again to St. Petersburg she was 
nominated premiere cantatrice, an honour never 
bestowed before. On April 12, 1859, she sud- 
[ denly died. Her delicate constitution could not 
I endure the rigorous climate of Russia. Never 
I was the loss of an admired singer and charming 
, artist more acutely felt by the whole musical 
I public. She was buried with public ceremonial, 
April 15, in the cathedral vaults at St. Peters- 
burg. [J. M.] 
BOTTLE DE TOULMON, an amateur, who 
was Librarian to the Conservatoire of Paris frt)m 
Aug. 1 83 1 till his death ; bom at Paris May 15, 
1797, died there, frx)m an attack brought on by 
the Revolution of 1848, March 22, 1850. His 
merits appear to have been chiefly those of de- 
votion and perseverance. According to Fetis' 
account (Biogr. Univ.) he was incompetent and 
inaccurate, and his works — treatises on musical 
history and archaeology, of which F^tis gives a 
list — appear not to be trustworthy. But he de- 
serves the gratitude of all students of music for 
having published the catalogue of the compo- 
sitions of Cherubini, which was kept up year by 
year by that master, and published after his death 
under the title of ' Notice des Manuscrits Auto- 
graphes de Musique compost par feu M. L. C. Z . 
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S. Chenibini, exsurintendanfc de U musique du roi, ' 
Directeiir du Conservatoire de mufdque, Com- 
mandeur de Tordre royale de la legion d'honneor, 
Membre de TlnBtitut de France, etc., etc., etc. 
Paris, chez les principaux editeurs de musique, 
1843.* It is an 8vo. pamphlet of 36 pages, with 
a short pre&ce by M. Bottle de Toulmon, and 
a notice to intending purchasers, for whom it was 
made public. It is now very rare. [G.] 

BOTTOMLEY. Joseph, bom at Halifax, 
Yorkshire, in 1 786, at a very early age evinced 
a strong predilection for music, and so quickly 
profited by the instruction he received as to be 
able at seven years of age to perform a violin 
concerto in public. At twelve years of age he 
was removed to Manchester, whore he studied 
under Grimshaw, organist of St. vfohn's Church, 
and Watts, leader of the concerts. By the advice 
of the latter he took lessons on the violin from 
Yaniewicz, then in Manchester. At fifteen he 
was articled to Lawton, organist of St. Peter s, 
Leeds. On the expiration of his term he went 
to London, and studied pianoforte playing under 
Woelfl. In. 1807 he was appointed organist of 
the parish church of Bradford, Yorkshire, but 
resided and taught chiefly in Halifax. In 1820 
he was chosen organist of the parish church, 
Sheffield. Bottomley published several of his 
compositions for the pianoforte, and, in 181 6, a 
•mall dictionary of music. [W. H. H.] 

BOUCHE FERMfiE, X — i.e. with shut 
mouth — vocalisation widiout words, with the 
teeth closed and the lips nearly so; a trick 
occasionally adopted by composers. Examples 
may be found amongst the German part-songs, 
and also in Grounod's works. There have been 
singing masters who reconmiended the practice 
to Uieir pupils, under an idea that it strengthened 
^kte breathing power without distressing the 
▼ooal 9tgamm. Beethoven never wrote anything 
d houche fermde, bat he alludei to the practice 
in a droll letter (Sept. 23, 1824) to HacndULa^ 
conferring on him the ' lutendanz ' of all * Sing- 
und-Brumm-Vereine.' [W. H. C] 

BOUCHER, Alexandre Jean, a well-known 
violinist, was bom at Paris in 1 770. It is related 
that he played at the court when only six, and 
at the Concert Spirituel when eight years of age. 
In 1787 he went to Madrid, where he was ap- 
pointed solo-violinist to the king, and associated 
as a quartet -player with Boccherini. In 1806 
he returned to Paris, and in 1820 began to 
travel over Europe, exciting everywhere, if not 
the unconditionsd approbation of artists and 
critics, at any rate the admiration and curiosity 
of the general public by his extraordinary per- 
formances. In 1844 he returned to France, 
settled at Orleans, and died at Paris in 186 1. 

Possessed undoubtedly of an exceptional talent 
for execution, Boucher was not a little of a 
musical charlatan. Spohr made his personal 
acquaintance at Brussels in 1819, and speaks of 
him as follows : ' His face bore a remarkable 
likeness to Napoleon Bonaparte's, and he had 
evidently carefully studied the banished emperor's 
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way of bearing himself, lifting his hat, taking 
snuff,* etc. (Selbstbiog. ii. 73). As soon as he 
came to a town where he intended giving a 
concert, he practised these tricks on the public 
walkfl and in the theatre, in order to attract the 
curiosity of the public; he even managed to 
spread a rumour that he was persecuted by 
existing governments on account of his likeness 
to Napoleon, because his appearance was likely to 
revive the sympathies of the masses for that great 
man. He certainly advertised a concert at Lille 
in these terms : ' One malheureuse ressemblance 
me force de m'expatrier ; je donnerai done avant 
de quitter ma beUe patrie, un concert d'adieux,* 
etc. He also styled himself <L* Alexandre des 
Violons.* 

In his proficiency in the execntion of double 
stops, the staccato, and other technical diffi> 
culties, he appears to have been only surpassed by 
Paganini, and we are assured by competent con- 
temporary critics that he now and then played 
« slow movement with ravishing, if somewhat 
extravagant, expression. But whatever powers 
of execution his performances may have shown, 
if, as Spohr states, he altogether spoiled a quar- 
tet of Haydn by tasteless additions, we must con- 
clude that he was but an indifferent musician. 
After what we know of his general character 
as an artist, it is not surprising to learn that he 
not unfrequently wound up -a furious passage by 
intentionally upsetting the bridge of his violin 
as a climax, 4uid that he used to perform quite 
as much by the action of the face and legs as of 
the bow. 

Boucher*s wife was a clever player on the 
harp, but seems to have adopted her husband's 
doubtful means of winning Uie applause of the 
public. She used to play duets for piano and 
harp, with one hand on each instrument. [P. D.] 

BOULANGER, Mme. Maeib Jdwe (n^ 
Halligner), bom 1786, died 1850; a dramatic 
BBger. ^le studied in the Conservatoire under 
Plantade and Grarat, and made her d^but with 
immense success at the Opera Comique in 181 1. 
Her voice was fine, her execution brilliant, and 
her acting full of character and intelligence. 
Her most successful rdles were those of soubrettes 
and maid-servants. She remained on the stage 
till 1845, but her voice had £Ebiled some time 
previously. [M. C. C] 

BOURGEOIS, Louis, writer on the theory of 
music, bom in Paris in the beginning of the 
1 6th century. He followed Calvin in 1541 to 
Geneva, where he was cantor of one of the 
churches, but quarrelled with the presbytery, 
who would not allow him to introduce a har- 
monised version of the Psalms in public worship. 
He threw up his post, and returned in 1557 to 
Paris, where he was still living in 1561, but 
after that date all trace of him is lost. His 
great work is *Le droict chemin de musique,' 
etc. (Geneva, 1^0). In this he proposed a new 
system of notation, which was accq)ted not only 
by the Protestants, but by all French musicians' 
and not finally Abandoned till the beginning of 
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the 19th century. Bourgeois published several 
sets of Psalms in four parts. [F. G.] 

BOURGEOIS, Louis Thomas, dramatic com- 
poser, bom at Fontaine I'Evfique in 1676. He 
was counter-tenor at the Grand Op^ra in Paris 
in 1708, but in 1711 devoted himself entirely to 
composing. In 171 3 he produced *Le8 Amours 
d^guises,' and in 1715 'Les plaiairs de la paix.* 
He was chapel-master at Toul in 17 16, and after- 
wards at Strasbourg. He died in Paris in great 
poverty, Jan. 1 750. He composed sixteen operas 
(for list see Fetis) and many cantatas. [b'. G.] 

BOURGES, Clementine de, eminent com- 
poser of the 16th century. Her husband was 
killed fighting against the Huguenots in 1560, 
and she died of grief Sept. 30 in the following 
year. Her compositions deserve to be ranked 
with those of the great composers of her time. 
A four-part chorus, * Da bei rami.* by her is in- 
cluded in Paix's ' Orgel-tabulatur-Buoh.* [F. G.] 

BOURGES, Jean Maurice, distinguished 
musical critic, bom at Bordeaux Dec. 2, 1812; 
came early to Paris, and studied composition 
under Barbereau. In 1 839 he became joint-editor 
of the 'Revue et Gazette musicale,' the high 
reputation of which paper is in great measure 
owing to him. In 1846 'Sultana,' an opera of 
his, was successfully produced at the Op^ra 
Comique. He made an excellent translation of 
the words of Mendelssohn's ' Elijah.' He die<l 
in 1868, after an illness of many years. [F. G.] 

BOURREE. a dance of French origin, which 
is said to have come from the province of Au- 
vergne. According to other authorities, how- 
ever, it is a Spanish dance, from Biscay, where it 
is said to be still practised. The bourn e is often 
to be found in the okler suites, especially in those 
of Bach, and is of a rapid teinpo^ in common 
(allabreve) time. In its general character it 
presents some features of analogy with the Ga- 
votte, from which, however, it may readily be 
distinguished ; first, because it is in allabreve 
time, that is, with only two beats in the bar, 
whereas the gavotte has four; and secondly, 
that the latter begins on the third crotchet in the 
bar, while the bourree always commences on the 
fourth. Like most of the older dance- movements, 
it consists of two parts, each of which is repeated. 
In Bach's suites, a second bourree frequently 
follows the first, in the same way as in a sym- 
phony or sonata, a trio follows a minuet, after 
which the first bourree is repeated. There is a 
good modem example in Sullivan's music to the 
* Merchant of Venice.' [E. P.] 

BOUSQUET, Georges, composer and critic, 
bora at Perpignan 1818, died at St. Cloud 1854 ; 
entered the Conservatoire as violin pupil ; won 
the Grand Prix in 1838; and his compositions 
while he held the prize, particularly two masses 
(Rome, 1839-40), excited hopes of a brilliant 
career. But his first opera, * Le Mousquetaire,' 
produced at the Opera Comique in 1844, was a 
faihure. *Taburin (1.^52) met with better suc- 
cess. For three seasons Bousquet conducted 



the orchestra at the Theatre Italien. He con- 
tributed articles to the 'Revue et Gazette mu- 
sicale.' [M. C. C] 
BOW. The strings of the various instruments 
of the violin tribe are made to vibrate by friction 
with the hair of the bow. Like the violin, 
the bow went through many progressive phases, 
till, at the end of last century, it acquired its- 
present shape, which seems to leave no room for 
improvement. The bow with which the Rebec 
(the oldest stringed instmment played with the 
bow with which we are acquainted) was played, 
had the form of the weapon from which it derived 
its name. The stick was much bent, and a cord 
or string was tied frx)m one end to the other. 
(Fig- 1.) 
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Fig. I. 



Fig. 2. Fig. 3. Fig. 4. 

(itJ'.O.) (164c.) (lOOc.) 

In pictures of the 13th century we notice 
something like a nut and head, and hair was 
possibly used in place of the cord. The bow 
now gradually loses more and more the actual 
bow-shape (Figs. 2, 3, 4) ; the head is distinct 
from the stick, and the nut is no longer a portion 
of the stick, but is attached to it by a wire. 
On the top of the stick a narrow piece of in- 
dented iron is fixed, on which the wire is hooked, 
and thus the hair made tighter or looser at plea- 
sure. (Fig. 5.) The next step consisted in the 
substitution of a screw for the wire and in- 
dented iron, by which the tension of the hair 
could be perfectly regulated. This was Corelli's 
bow. (Fig. 6.) It was made of light wood, the 
stick perfectly straight, h.%rdly if at all elastic, 
and very short. Tartini's bow (Fig. 7) was con- 
siderably longer, the wood thinner, and more 
elastic. 

Towards the end of the 18th century Francois 
TouRTE brought the art of bow-making to per- 
fection, and created a model on which no im- 
provement has been yet made. In fact his bow 
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combines all the qualities required io enable the 
player to follow out every conceivable nuance of 
tone and movement — lightness, finnness, and 
elasticity. The stick of the modem violin bow 
(Fig. 8) is made of Brazilian lance-wood {Du- 
guetia quitarerms) or of Snake-wood {Brcmmum 
aubletii) ; it is cut straight, following the grain 
of the wood, and afterwards slightly bent by ex- 
posure to heat. Although many trials have been 
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made no wood has been found to possess the 
necest^ary qualities in the same degree as those 
mentioned. 

The nut (c, Fig. 9) is made either of ebony 
or tortoise-shell. For violin, tenor, and violon- 
cello bows white horse-hair is used ; for double- 
bass bows (which are made of beech wood) black. 




Fig. 9. 

The hair (6) is inserted in the head {e") and the 
nut of the bow, and can be made tighter or looser 
by turning the screw (d). 

The hair from the tail of stallions is preferred, 
as being stronger, more even, and free from 
greasiness. The friction on the string is increased 
by the application of rosin. From 175 to 250 
hairs are put into a violin bow. Tourte fixed 
the length of a violin-bow to 29-29^ inches. 



of a tenor bow to 29, and of a violoncello bow to 
28^-28^. The bows of Tourte's own make are 
st'U considered the best, and command a high 
price ; though not a few modem bow-makers 
have turned out very good bows, which fr^uently 
go under his name. [P. D.] 

BOWING. This term is used in a twofold 
sense, corresponding to the German terms 'Bo- 
genfiihrung' and 'Strichart* respectively. In the 
first it designates in a general way the action of 
the bow on stringed instruments, and in that 
sense we speak of a style and method of bow- 
ing, or of the bowing of a player. In the second 
it means the particular manner in which a phrase 
or passage is to be executed, and the signs by 
which such a manner is usually marked ; and in 
that sense we speak of the bowing of a phrase 
or passage. 

I. Bowing (Bogenfiihrung). While the left 
hand of the violin-player fixes the tone, and 
thereby does that which for the piano-player is 
already done by the mechanism of the instru- 
ment, — and while his correctness of intonation 
(supposing his ear to be accurate) depends on the 
proficiency of his left hand, as with the piano- 
player it depends on the tuner's proficiency, — it 
is the action of the violinist's right hand, his 
botcing, which, analogous to the pianist's touch, 
makes the sound spring into life; it is through 
the medium of the bow that the player realises 
his ideas and feelings. It is therefore evident 
that ' bowing' is one of the most important and 
ditficult parts of the art of violin-playing, and 
that the excellence of a player, and even of a 
whole school of violin-playing, to a great extent 
depends on its method of bowing. The progress 
of the art of bowing closely followed the gradual 
perfection of the bow itselr'. As long as the stick 
of the bow was stiff and unpliable and the hair 
could not be made tighter or looser at pleasure, 
we can hardly speak of an art of bowing ; for 
that art can only be practised with an elastic 
bow, which yields to the slightest pressure of 
the fingers. As long as the violin-player had 
merely to double the singers' part, no other 
nuances but piano and forte were required from 
him. These the stiff bow could produce, but 
nothing more. When at the beginning of the 
18th century the violin began to emancipate 
itbelf fix>m tie position of a mere accompany ist, 
and entered on its glorious career of a solo- 
instrument, under such masters as Corelli and 
Vivaldi, it was only by the use of an elastic bow 
that it could acquire the £EM:ulty of producing 
various nuances and shades of tone. Tartini was 
the first to make the stick at all elastic, and must 
therefore be considered the next great advancer 
of the art of bowing. His work, * L'Arte dell* 
Arco,* probably gives us a correct idea of the 
bowing of his time. A full broad tone, a variety 
of combinations of tied and detached notes, ar- 
peggios with firm bow (no 'springing bow' as 
yet;, — are the ma:n features of his bowing. The 
full development, however, of all the powers of 
the violin was only possible with the modem 
bow, as first made by Tourte of Paris. The 
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thin, bent, elastic stick of his bow enAbles the 
player to follow out the slightest gradations of 
tone from the fullest forte to the softest piano, to 
mark all kinds of strong and gentle accents, to 
execute staccato, legato, saltato, and arp^gio pas- 
sages. It cannot be said that the classical Paris 
school of violin-playing availed itself of all these 
advantages of Tourte's invention ; their bovring 
does not show very great progress beyond Tartini 
and his school, and even Spohr does not ad- 
vance materially upon them. But with Paganini 
a new era opened in the art. He uses freely 
almost every imaginable movement of the bow — 
he adds to the firm slow staccato the quick stac- 
cato of many notes — he develops the movement 
of the wrist to the highest perfection, enabling 
him to execute all kinds of bowing with the 
utmost celerity. But it cannot be said that this 
method of bowing was altogether favourable to a 
rood musical style of playing, which requires as 
Its first essential breadth of tone. X^ow this can 
only be produced by a perfectly quiet manage- 
ment of the bow, hardily compatible with Paga- 
nini's style of bowing. 

It is the merit of the modsm German school, 
represented chiefly at the Vienna and Leipzig 
Conservatoires, and by the greatest of modem 
violinists, Joachim, to have combined the funda- 
mental qualities of all good bowing with tlie 
advantages to be derived frx>m Paganini's style, 
without following onesidedly, as the modem 
French school has done, his brilliant but ex- 
travagant example, and thereby losing the true 
dignity of style handed down from Corelli and 
Tartini to Viotti, Bode, Spohr, and our day. 

2. Bowing (Strichart). To the correct and 
truthful rendering of a musical phrase or passage 
on a stringed instrument, it is essential that an 
appropriate bowing should be chosen, or, if 
already g^ven by the composer, be strictly ad- 
hered to. This appears self-evident, if we con- 
sider how one and the same passage, bowed in 
two diflerent ways, may produce two entirely 
different effects. A succession of notes, intended 
by the composer to be played as a legato passage, 
and therefore with as little changing of bow as 
possible, would, if played with detached strokes 
of the bow, entirely lose its character. And 
again, to give a well-known example, what would 
become of the light and sparkling passages of one 
of Mendelssohn s Scherzi, if the staccato notes 
were played legato? Its character would be 
destroyed so as to become almost irrecognisable. 
True, the old masters left it more or less to the 
discretion of the performer to choose an appro- 
priate bowing for the different parts of their 
compositions, and trusted to their artistic feeling 
and tact in this respect. Nay, if we go back to 
Handel and Bach, we often find what can only be 
called a mere sketch of a passage. Bach, in his 
celebrated Violin Solos re{>eatedly gives long suc- 
cessions of chords in three and four parts, merely 
adding the word * arpeggio,' and leaving it to the 
plaver to execute them with a variety of bowings 
of his own choice and invention. However, the 
modem masters — partly since Mozart and Haydn, 
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and absolutely since Beethoven— have given up 
this imperfect way of notation, just as tibey gave 
up writing figured basses instead of explicit ac- 
companiments, and at the present time a com- 
poser very rarely omits to indicate the bowing 
with which he intends each passage to be exe- 
cuted. With the tendency of all modem com- 
posers since Beethoven and Schubert to brin^ 
the characteristic and descriptive power of music 
more and more into the foreground, it was but 
natural that the advanced technique of modem 
violin -playing should have developed a great 
number of new varieties of bowing, in order to 
do justice to all the subtle nuancet which were to 
be rendered. 

In orchestral performances and in the playing 
of chamber-music it is chiefly imiformity of 
bowing which is to be aimed at, and which 
alone ensures a well-balanced unanimous effect. 
The undeniable excellency of the orchestral 
performances at the concerts of the Paris 
Conservatoire, at the Gewandhaus -concerts in 
Leipzig, at the Crystal Palace Saturday Concerts, 
and similar institutions elsewhere, is owing at 
least as much to the enforcement of uniform 
bowing on the part of the conductors and leaders 
of the bands as to the careful observance of 
the pianos, fortes, and other dynamic signs. 

A number of signs are used in musical notation 
to indicate various ways of bowing: (i) a slur 
>^^ indiioates that all the notes under the slur 
are to be |>layed in one stroke of the bow ; 
legata (2) A sbimrath dots, TTTT, means either 
staccato or saltato in one «troke ; while the ab- 
sence of a slur indicates that-«v«ry note is to be 
done by a separate stroke. (3) Dots or dashes 
over the notes (- . • or » ♦ » ) mean sharp flhoK 
strokes, either with firm bow (martell^) or with 
springing bows (spicato or saltato). (4) U ^^'f fl 
means a dovmstroke, from the nut of the bow to- 
wards the head ; y or A an upstroke. [P. D.] 

BOWLEY,^ Robert Kanzow, the son of a 
boot-maker at Charing Cross, was born May 13, 
1 81 3. He was bred to his father's business, 
and succeeded him in it. His first knowledge 
of music was acquired by association with the 
choristers of Westminster Abbey. Ardent and 
enthusiastic, he pursued his studies vigorously. 
Whilst still a youth he joined a small society 
called * The Benevolent Society of Musical Ama- 
teurs,' of which he afterwards became conductor. 
In 1834 he was one of the committee who 
promoted and carried out the ' Amateur Musical 
Festival* at Exeter Hall. About the same time 
he became organist of the Independent Chapel in 
Orange Street, Leicester Square, and continued 
so for several years. In October, 1 834, he was 
admitted a member of the Sacn^ Harmonic 
Society, then in its infancy, and was soon 
afterwards elected a member of its conmiittee. 
On the foundation of the society's now mag- 
nificent musical library in 1837 Mr. Bowley was 
appointed its librarian, an oflBce which he held 
imtil 1854, when he was chosen treasurer, which 
post he occupied until his death. During the 
entire period of his connection with the society 
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he laboured incessantly to promote its welfare 
and advance its reputation, and instigated most 
of the steps which have tended to place it in 
its present high position. The scheme of cele- 
orating the centenary of the death of Handel 
by performances of his music on a scale of 
unprecedented magnitude, and which event- 
ually led to the establishment of the Handel 
Festivals at the Crystal Palace, was originated 
by him. In 1858 he was appointed General 
manager at the Crystal Palaoe, in which post 
he proved himself to be undoubtedly * the right 
man in the rig^t place/ and where he remained 
till his death, August 25, 1870. The energetic 
and self-devoted manner in which he discharged 
his duties will be long remembered by all who 
were associated with him. [W. H. H.] 

BOWMAN, Hknrt, published at Oxford in 
1677 a thin folio volume bearing the title of 
'Songs for one, two, and three voyces to the 
ThorowBass. With some Short Simphonies. 
Collected out of some of the Select Poems of 
the incomparable Mr. Cowley, and others, and 
composed by Henry Bowman, Philo-Musi- 
cus. A second edition appeared at Oxford in 
1679. [W. H. H.] 

BOYCE, William, Mub. Doc., was bom at 
Joiners* HaU, Upper Thames Street ^of which 
company his father, a cabinet maker, was 
beadle), in 1710. He became a chorister of St. 
PauFs Cathedral under Charles King, and, on 
quitting the choir, an articled pupil of Maurice 
Greene, then organist of the cathedral. On the 
expiration of his articles he obtained the situa- 
tion of organist of Oxford Chapel, Vere Street, 
Cavendish Square, and pursued hid studies under 
Dr. Pepusch. While yet a young man Boyce's 
hearing became much impaired, a calamity the 
grreatest that can befal a musician, but which, in 
his case, did not lessen the ardour with which he 
pursued his studies. In 1736 he gave up his 
appointme^t at Oxford Chapel upon obtaining 
the post of organist at St. Michael's, Comhill, 
which had become vacant by the removal of 
Joseph Kelway to St. MartinVin-the -Fields. 
On June 21 in the same year he was sworn into 
the place of Composer to the Chapel Royal in the 
room of John Weldon, then lately deceased. He 
most ably discharged the duties of this office 
by the composition of many fine anthems and 
services, several of which are still, and will long 
continue to be, in use 'in quires and places 
where they sing.* In 1737 he ^^ appointed 
conductor of the meetings of the Three Choirs 
of Gloucester, Worcester, and Hereford, which 
office he held for several years. In 1740 he 
composed the music for John Lockman's oratorio 
' David's Lamentation over Saul and Jonathan,* 
and had it performed at Covent Grarden Theatre. 
About the same time he set two odes for St. 
Cecilia's day, one written by Lockman, the other 
by the Kev. Mr. Vidal, undermaster of West- 
minster School. In 1743 he produced the 
serenata of 'Solomon,* written by Edward 
Moore, which was eminently sucoessful, and one 
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song in which ('Softly rise, southern breexe,' 
for tenor voice with bassoon obligato) retained 
its popularity for upwards of a century, and is 
still occasionally heard. In 1749, ^^ *^ erection 
of an organ in the diuroh of Allhallows the 
Great and Less, Thames Street, Boyce wm 
chosen organist. In the same year he was 
selected to compose the music for the ode 
written by William Mason for the installation 
of Henry Pelham, Duke of Newcastle, as Chan- 
cellor of the University of Cambridge. The 
ode, with Boyce's music, was perform^ in the 
Senate House, July i, 1749, *°d on the fol- 
lowing day, being Commencement Sunday, an 
anthem with orchestral accompaniments, by 
Boyce, was performed in Great St. Mary's 
Church, as an exercise for the degree of Doctor 
of Music, which the University then conferred 
on him. Both these compositions were soon 
afterwards published together. In the same 
year Boyce appetured as a composer for the 
theatre by setting Lord Lansdowne's masque 
of *Peleus and Thetis* (introduced into his 
lordship's alteration of 'The Merchant of 
Venice, entitled 'The Jew of Venice') and 
Moses Mendez's musical entertainment, 'The 
Chaplet'; the latter of which met with great 
success. In 1750 he set another piece of the 
same kind, also written by Mendez, called 
'The Shepherd's Lottery.' On the death of 
Dr. Greene, in 1675, Dr. Boyce was appointed 
his successor as master of the kings band 
of music, and conductor of the annual festi- 
vals of the Sons of the Clergy at St. Paul's 
Cathedral. In the former capacity he whs 
required to compose music for the new-year 
and birth-day odes of the poet-laureate ; in the 
latter he vohmtarily composed two fine anthems 
with orchestral accompaniments, besides addi- 
tiomd accompaniments and choruses for Purcell's 
Te Deum and Jubilate, written for St. Cecilia's 
day, 1694. In 1758, on the death of John 
Travers, Boyce was appointed one of the or> 
ganists of ihe Chapel Royal, upon which he 
resigned his places at St. Michael's, Comhill, 
and Allhallows, Thames Street, and, his dea&iess 
still increasing, he gave up teachiifg, and re- 
moved to Kensington, where he employed him- 
self principally in the collection and editing of 
the materials for the work by which he is best 
knoAvn — 'Cathedral Music, being a collection iti 
score of the most valuable and useful composi- 
sitions for that service by the several Englih 
masters of the last two hundred years.* This 
work was projected by Dr. Greene, who had 
commenced collections for it, but, finding his 
health failing, bequeathed all his materials to 
Dr. Boyce, with a request that he would com- 
plete the work. The 'Cathedral Music* was 
published in three volumes, the first of which 
appeared in 1760 and the last in 1778. This 
valuable publication, which redounds so much 
to the credit of its editor for diligence, judgment 
and scholarship, produced him little else than 
fame, its sale yielding but little beyond the ex- 
penses of production. On Feb. 7, 1779, the 
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gout, from wliich Boyce had long suffered, termi- 
nated the blameless life of this most amiable 
man and excellent musician. He was biuried on 
February i6 with uncommon marks of resipect, 
in the vault under the centre of the dome of 
St. Paul's Cathedral. In the year following his 
death his widow published a volume containing 
'Fifteen Anthems and a Te Deum and Jubilate* 
of her husband's composition ; and in 1790 
another volume containing twelve anthems and 
a service was published, under the editorship of 
Dr. Philip Hayes. These anthems and services 
(with others, to the extent in aU of forty-six 
anthems and five services) were afterwards pub- 
lished in four volumes under the editorship of 
Vincent Novello, In 1788 John Ashley, who 
had purchased the plates of the 'Cathedral 
Music,* issueil a reprint of it, with a memoir (by 
Sir John Hawkins) and a portrait (finely en- 
graved by Sherwin) of Boyce prefixed. In 1849 
a new edition, with additional services and 
anthems and new lives of the composers was 
is-^ued under the care of Joseph Warren. Be- 
sides the compositions above mentioned, Boyce 
produced the following : — Drydeii's ' Secular 
Masque,* 1745; twelve sonatas for two violins 
and bass, 1747; a concerto ; eight symphonies ; 
' Ode to Charity,* composed for the Leicester In- 
firmary, containing the duet for tenor and ba**8, 
* Here shall soft Charity repair,* which long re- 
mained an indispensable part of the prognunme 
of every concert given in aid of a charity ; Rev. 
Walter Harte's paraphrase of part of Pindar's 
first Pythian ode, 1 749 ; Masque in * The Tem- 
pest' ; dirge in *Cymbeline' ; dirge in 'Romeo 
and Juliet'; trio in *The Winter's Tale'; two 
odes in Home's tragedy, *Agis,' 1758; besides 
many songs which appeared in 'The British 
Orpheus,* 'The Vocal Musical Mask,' etc. A 
collection of Dr. Boyce's songs, duets, and 
cantatas, entitled 'Lyra Britannica,* appeared 
from time to time in several books. Boyce s only 
son long filled a respectable position in the best 
orchestras as a double-bass player. 

The following are the contents of the Cathedral 
Music : — 



VOL. I. 
Tallin. rrec.«<. M. and E. flenr. 
Uurlej. Htirial (>ert. <i minor. 
Karrant. M. and E. Herv. U mluor. 
B^-vIn, Do. D mluur. 
(ilbbon*. Do. K. 
Child. Do. K minor. 
Ko^n, Do. D. 
Klow. Do. A. 
Aldricb. Do. O. 
Blow. Do. G. 
Do. KjTlo aod CrMd (triple mea- 

•urc) G. 
HCh&nta. 



V0L.IL 
Henry Vni, Full AnUu, O Lord the 

maker. 4 rotcet. 
TalUi. K. A. I call and err. r. 
Tye. F. A. I will esalt Thee. 4 T. 
D^ (2nd pt.) Sing anio Ui« Lord. 

4t. 
Fanant, F. A. Call to remem- 

branc«. 4 t. 
Do. F. A. Hide not Thou. 4 t. 
Ulrd. F. A. O Lord. turn, ft v. 
Do. £. A. Cind pL) Bom Thine 

ear. O Lord. 5 v. 
Do. l.A.6ingJojftillj. 6t. 



Gibbons. F. A. HoMtnna. (I t. 
Do. F. A. Lift up jour heads, fl t. 
Do. F. A. Almightjr and everlasting. 

4t. 

Do. F. A. O clap your hands. 8 ». 
Do. (2nd pC) Ciutl 14 gone up. 8 v. 
Batten. F. A. Hear my prayer. 6 v. 
Do. F. A. O praise the Ix)rd. 4 ». 
Do. F. A. Deliver us, O U^nU 4 ». 
Child. F. A. I'ralse the Lord. 4 v. 
Do. F. A. Lord, grant the King. 

4 V. 
Do. F. A. Sing we merrily. 7 t. 
Rogers, F. A. Behold now. 4 w. 
D... F. A. Teach me. O Lt.rd 4 v. 
Blow. V. A. God is our hope 8 t. 
Do. V. A. O God. wiierefure art 

Thou absent. 6 v. 
Do. V. A. 8ave roe, O God. 4 w. 
Da. F. A. The Lord hear thee. 4 v. 
Do. F. A. My God, my God. 4 v. 
Aldrlch, V. A. Out of the deep. 4.T. 
Do. F. A. U give thanks. « v. 
Creyjthton. F. A. 1 will arise. 4 v. 
I'urcell, V. A. OGod. Thou art. 4 v. 
Do. V. A. O (Jod. Thou ba^l, 6 t. 
l>o. V. A. Ixjrd God of Ho^ts, 8 t. 
Goldwln. V. A- 1 hare set God. 4 v, 
Clarke. F. A. Praise the Lord, U 

Jerusalem. 4 ▼. 
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Cntt, V. A. Ood if imne np. 4. t. iBull. V. A. Lord my Ood. R r. 
Do. V. A- Put me not to rebuke. 4 T. Humphrey. V. A- Thou art my 
Weldou. V. A. In Thee. Lord. 4 T. ' King. 4 t. 
Do. V. A. Hear my crying. <t. IDo. V. A. Like as the liart.4 ▼. 
Lawes (Wm.). V. A. The Lord is Do. V. A. Hear.O leavens-Sv. 

my light. 4t. IDo. V. a. Kejiilcein the Ix)rd. 4 t. 

Lock. V. A. Lord let me know Di>. V. A. Ua»te Tliee. O God. 4 t. 

Wis*-. V. A. Tie ways of ZIon. 2 t. 

Do. V. A. Thy beauty, O Israel. 4 r. 

Do. V. A. Awake up. my glory. 3 T. 

Do. V. A. Bles.v*d l» lie. 3 t. 

Blow. V. A. O Lord, 1 have sinned. 
4t. 

Do. V. A. O sing unto God. 3 t. 

Do. V. A. O Lord, ThoQ halt 
searched me out. 2 ▼. 

Do. V. A. 1 beliold and lo! 4 ▼. 

Turne-. V. A. l^rd. Thou bast been 
our refuge. S v. 

Purceil. V. A. Beliold, I bring yon. 
St. 

Do. V. A. They that go down. 2 w. 

Do. V. A. Thy word is a lantern. 3 t. 

Do. V. A. O give thanks. 4 v. 

Clarke. V. A. 1 w1U love Thee. 2 t. 

'Jibbonv Sanctus. 4 t. in F. 

Child. Sanctus. 4 ▼. in E minor. 

Rogers, f'anctus. 4 t. in D. 



mine end. 6 ▼, 

Humphreys. V. A- Ha»e mercy up- 
on me. 3 T. 

Do. V. A. O Lord my God. S ▼. 

Blow. V. A. I was hi the Spirit. 

4t. 

Wise. V. A. Prepare ye the way of 

the Lord. 4 v. 
Do. V. A. Awake, pat on thy 

strength. 8 t. 
Puroell. V. A. Thy way, O God. 4t. 
Do. V. A. Be mercifuL 3 t. 
Clarke. V. A. How long wilt Thou. 

It. 
Croft. V. A. O praise the Lord. S ▼. 
Do. V. A. Give the King. 5 T. 
6 Chants. 

VOL m. 
Bird, M. and E. Serr. D mln. 
Child. Do. D. 
Blow. Do. E mln. 



Puredl. M. and E. Serr. (donble), Creyghton. Saoctus. 4 v. In E flat. 

*"•*• [W. H. H.] 

BRABANgONNE, LA, the national air of 
the Belgians, dating from the revolution of 1830, 
when Belgium became an independent country. 
Both words and music were composed during the 
struggle ; the former by a certain Jenneval, who 
was killed in one of the actions near .^Qtwerp, 
the latter by Campenhoot. The air is cer- 
tainly unlike other * national airs,* but it has 
taken a very firm hold in the country. The 
melody, and the words of the first stanza are 
subjoined ; — 
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I'ar-biede la U-ber-l4. tiur - lor-brede la U-ber-t#. 

BRACE (Ger. Klammer; Fr. Accolade; Ital. 
Accolcuia). A vertical line, usually a double 
curve, used to couple together two or more staves, 
thus indicating that the music written 
therein is to be performed simultane- I 
ously, either by various instruments, or 
voices, or in pianoforte, harp, or organ- j 
music, by the two hands ol the performer, \L 



BRACE. 

In orchestral scores the whole of the staves 
foruiing the score are braced together by a verti- 
cal straight liue, and curved braces are added to 
show the position in the score of certain instru- 
ments or groups of instruments, and so to facili- 
tate the reading. These curved braces are usually 
employed to couple together the parts for the first 
ana second violins, pianoforte or organ (if any), 
the violoncello and double-bass, and the three 
trombones. 

In organ music with pedal obligate three staves 
are required, the lowest being for the pedals ; these 
three are braced by means of a straight line, with 
a curved brace in addition, to indicate the two 
staves which belong to the manuals. [F. T.] 

BR ADE, WiLLT AH, an English musician resident 
at Hamburg at the commencement of the 1 7th 
century. He was esteemed a good performer on 
the viol, and published 'Paduanen, GaUiarden, 
Canzonetten,* etc. (Hamburg, i6o<), 4to) ; *Neue 
Paduanen and Gagliarden mit stimmen* (Ham- 
burg, 1 61 4, 4to) ; *Neue lustige Volten, Cou- 
ranten, Balletti^n, etc., mit 5 stimmen* (Frank- 
fort, 1621, 4to). These publications are of more 
than ordinary interest, as containing English 
airs, some mentioned by Shakespeare. He died 
at Frankfort in 1647. [E. F. R.] 

BR AH AM, John, bom in London of Jewish 
parents in 1774, was left an orphan at an early 
age, and in such humble circumstances that he is 
said to have sold pencils about the streets for a 
living. He was still very young when he became 
the pupil of Leoni, an Italian singer of celebrity ; 
and his first appearance in public was at Covent 
Garden Theatre, April 21, 1787, fc»r the benefit 
of his master. In the bill it is announced— 'At 
the end of Act i, *The soldier tired of war's 
alarms,* by Master Braham, being his first ap- 
pearance on any stage.' After the first act of the 
farce, he sang the favourite song of * Ma chere 
amie.* At the opening of the Royalty Theatre 
in Wellclose Square, on June 20 in the same 
year, between the acts of the play, * The soldier 
tired of war's alarms' 'was sung with great suc- 
cess by a little boy, Master A hram, the pupil of 
Leoni , and another paper said * Yesterday even- 
ing we were surprised by a Master Ahraliam, a 
young pupil of Mr. Leoni. He promises fair to 
attain perfection; possessing every requisite ne- 
cessary to form a capital singer.* When he lost 
his boyish voice the future prospects of young 
Braham appeared doubtful ; L^ni had fallen into 
difficulties, and about that time left England; 
but he found a generous patron in Abraham 
Goldsmith, and became a professor of the piano. 
On his voice regaining its power he went to Bath, 
and in 1794 made his appearance at some con- 
certs there under the direction of Rauzzini, who, 
appreciating his talent, gave him musical in- 
struction for three years. In 1796 he was en- 
gaged by Storace for l)rury Lane, and his d^but 
(in an opera called ' Mahmoud*) was so successful 
that in the year following he was engaged for 
the Italian opera-house. Hoping, however, to 
achieve a mo^e permanent reputation than could 
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be obtained by any other course, he resolved to 
visit Italy, and there complete his musical edu- 
cation. Florence was the first city at which he 
appeared in public ; then he visited Milan, and 
afterwards Genoa, where he studied composition 
under Isola. 

Taking leave of Italy in consequence of nu« 
merous solicitations from his own country, he 
reappeared at Covent Garden in 1801. From 
this point may be dated that triumphant career 
during which he created a constant furore, the 
effect of which has hardly yet passed away. The 
opera in which he made his first appearance was 
a work by Mazzinghi and Reeve, entitled ' The 
Chains of the Heart.* The music, however, was 
so feeble in the serious, and so commonplace and 
vulgar in the comic parts, that it lived only a 
few nights, and was succeeded by ' The Cabinet.* 
In this opera Braham was the composer of all 
the music of his own part, a custom to which 
he continued for several years to adhere, and 
seldom has music been more universally popular. 
Among the operas with which he was thus 
connected we may name * Family Quarrels,' 1802 ; 
'The English Fleet,* 1802; 'Thirty Thousand,* 
1804; 'Out of Place,* 1805; 'False Alarms.* 
1807; 'Kais, or Love in a Desert,* 1808; and 
'The Devil's Bridge,* 1812. To follow Braham 
in all his engagements would exceed the limits 
of this notice ; it is sufficient to say that in the 
theatre, concert-room, or church, he had scarcely 
a rival. Non ce in Italia tenore come Braham 
was the frequent exclamation of foreigners. His 
compass extended to about nineteen notes ; and 
his falsetto, from D to A, was so entirely within 
his control that it was hardly possible to distin- 
guish where his natural voice began and ended. 
After his voice had lost its natural power he was 
successively engaged at several theatres, on the 
mere strength of a reputation which seemed im- 
mortal ; and his proficiency in singing Handel 
was universally acknowledged when his career as 
a popular vocalist had reached its termination. 
When Weber composed his opera 'Oberon' for 
the English stage (1826), Braham was the ori- 
ginal Sir Huon. 

In 1 831 however the tide of fortune changed. 
In that year he purchased, jointly with Yates, 
the Colosseum in the Regent*s Park for the lai^e 
sum of £40,000. Five years afterwards he opened 
the St. James* Theatre, which he had erected at 
a cost of £26,000. The large fortune which his 
genius and energy had gained him was lost by 
these unfortunate speculations. He died Feb. 
17, 1856. 

In private life Braham was much respected. 
He moved in good society; and among hia 
acquaintance his fame as a man of information, a 
humourist, and a raconteur, was scarcely inferior 
to his reputation as a vocalist. As a composer 
he completely attained the object he aimed at 
in his numerous songs, duets, etc., many of 
which attained the highest popularity. As a 
national song his 'Death of Nelson' has pleased 
and continues to please a vast majority of the 
inhabitants of the British Isles ; it has thei%fore 
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accomplished its purpose. {Dramatic Biogra- 
phy; GeiUlemarCti Magazine; etc.). [E. F. R.] 

BRAHMS, Johannes, one of the greatest 
living German composers, and in the departments 
of choral and chamber music without a rival, was 
bom at Hamburg on May 7, 1833. Being the 
son of a musician, he began his musical educa- 
tion in very early years, and carried it on later 
with brilliant success under Marxsen of Altona. 
He was introduced to Schumann at Diisseldorf in 
1853, and so impressed that great composer with 
his extraordinary powers that he wrote an 
article about him in the *Neue Zeitschrift fiir 
Musik,* in which, with the earnestness of a 
prophet, he pointed him out as the hero of the 
inmiediate musical future. In consequence of 
this Brahms at once became an object both of 
general attention and sceptical opposition. A 
tour which he undertook for the purpose of mak- 
ing himself and his works, such as his first three 
Sonatas and Trio, more generally known, seemed 
for the time scarcely to verify Schumann's pre- 
diction, for he found but little sympathy as a com- 
poser, and had but moderate success as a pianist. 

For several years after this he remained at 
Hamburg in retirement, devoting himself assidu- 
ously to study and composition, after which he 
brought forward a number of works, which 
followed one another in quick succession, and 
soon established his reputation. In 1861 he 
went to Vienna, and finding ready sympathy, 
finally established himself there, where he has 
remained almost ever since, making only occasional 
tours, either as a pianist, or for the purpose of 
conducting his own works. In that city, so 
famous for its connection with great musicians, 
he officiated temporarily as conductor of the 
'Sing-Academie' in 1863 and 64, and from 1872 
to 75 as director of the famous concerts of the 
' Gesellschaft der Musikfireimde,* to which he 
has given extraordinary lustre and importance 
through the performance of the great choral 
works of Handel and Bach. 

The appreciation and difiFiision of his works is 
steadily increasing. The 'Deutsches Requiem' 
(op. 45, 1868) ebtablished his fame, and from 
the time of its appearance every new work pub- 
lished by him became an event in the musical 
life of Germany, and even in this country, where 
his music is frequently performed at the Phil- 
harmonic, the Monday Popular Concerts, the 
Crystal Palace, and elsewhere. His first Sym- 
phony was produced at Carlsruhe Nov. 4, 1876, 
and his second at Vienna Dec. 24, 1877. 

With the exception of Richard Wagner, who 
occupies a special position in modem music, 
Brahms is pre-eminent among living composers 
for the definite nature of his individuality ; he 
appears as the climax of modem musical thought, 
standing, as it were, upon the shoulders of Schu- 
mann, whose artistic eye, as already mentioned, 
recognised the younger artist's affinity to his own 
nature, and based upon it his confidence in the 
pn^ressive development of modem music. No 
comparison between him and Wagner is possible, 
for Wagner's fiune is entirely founded on his 
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dramatic works, in which department Brahms 
has as yet done nothing. 

Indeed, notwithstanding his modem tendency, 
he is entirely opposed to the so-called 'new 
German school,' or 'school of the future,' which 
has attached itself to Wagner, and defends his 
art-principles on the ground of absolute music. 
Brahms takes his stand upon systematic principles 
of musical form, upon which indeed his individual 
characteristics a good deal depend. In point of 
style and construction his music displays a power 
which is now quite unique. In all his works, 
from the greatest to the smallest, the hand of a 
master is manifest, and if we analyse them, we 
shall find the same imwearied energy and con- 
sistency throughout the movement as is used at 
the outset to express the leading idea. He never 
allows himself to be drawn aside from his main 
idea, in spite of all the wealth of episode and 
secondary thoughts he has always at command. 
To this we may refer many of the prominent 
peculiarities of his style, such as its formal in- 
tensity, and certain original terms of harmony 
and modulation. This side of Brahma's genius 
is now imdisputed, but the individual character 
of his ideas and the intellectual qualities of his 
nature certainly stand in the way of his over- 
coming opposition and gaining the sympathies of 
the large mass of the musical public. His deep 
brooding earnestness, and his abstraction frt>m 
external things, absorb him so completely in his 
idea that he sometimes loses his feeling for 
beauty of sound. With him beauty seems to 
hold a place subordinate to expression, and a 
certain harshness is in consequence occasionally 
met with in his harmony which must hinder 
the popularity of his works. There is (if the 
word may be allowed) an unapproachable as- 
ceticism about his genius which is opposed to 
all that is merely pleasing to the ear. He does 
not court the understanding ; he rather demands 
from it arduous and unwearied service. 

As a pianoforte player, Brahms cichiblts the 
same characteristics. He plays, not for the 
listener, but for himself and for the work which 
he is performing. Remarkable as his technical 
execution may be, with him it always seems a 
secondary casual matter, only to be noticed 
incidentally. But if we reflect that the technique 
of pianoforte playing is the sole medium for 
reproducing the idea of a pianoforte piece, it is 
possible that fault may in this respect be justly 
found with his playing; yet his intellectual quali- 
ties fit him for masterly performances of his own 
works ; and in his execu^on of Bach, especially of 
the ozgan works on the piano, he is acknowledged 
to be quite unrivalled. 

The following is a list of Brahms's pablished 
works to June, 1878: — 



Op. 1. BonaU for P. T. in C. 

2. Do. Do. F| minor.' 

8. Biz Songs. 

4. Scharzo for P. F. In Bb 

minor. 
B. BooaUfor P.F. in F minor. 

6. 6 Songa. Soprano or T«nur. 

7. 6 Song» for on* roioe. 

8. Trio In B.. P. K..V. and Cella 

9. Variations for P. F. on a 

tb«ma of Schumaoa. 



la 4 Ballad! for F.F. 

11. Serenade for Foil OrdieitTA 

inD, 

12. Ave Maria for female Toicct, 

Orch. and Orvan. 
IS. Funeral hymn for Chorus 
and Wind. 

14. 8 Songt and Romanees for 

one Toloe and P. F. 

15. Concerto, in D, for P. F. and 

Ordi. 
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OpwML Sereoadt for man ordiMtn 

in A. 
17. 4 loocifor female Obonu. 9 

Horni and Harpi 
in. 6ezt«t in Bb for Btrings. 
19. Five poems for voice and r.F. 
90. Thive duets for B. and A. 

with P. F. 
O. Variations for P. F.: 

0) On oricloal theme : 

(9) On a Hangarlaa mdody. 
S9.7'M«riaDli«der'for mixed 

dKiir. in 9 parts. 
S9L Variations for P. F.. 4 
I. on a tbame of Sofau- 



9L Variattons and Foffiie fur 

P. F. on theme of Handel's. 

SBw Quartet in O minor for P.F. 



"as. Quartet In A for ditto. 
S7. Psalm xlii. for 

Toioes. with Organ or P. F. 
98b Four Dueu for Alto and 

Baritone with P. F. 
SB. Two M oteU for 5 Tfdoei. k 



90. Sacred Bone 1v Paal Flem- 

minc 4 Tolcas, mixed 

Choir and Organ. 
SI. Three Qoarteu for 8.A.T. B. 
n. 98ongs b7 A. Ton Platen aitd 

0. F. Daomer. For voice 

and P.F. in 9 parts, 
n. 10 Romances Arom Tleck's 

'Magelone.' for voloe and 

P.F. in ft parts. 
Si. Quintet for P. F. and 

Strings in F minor. 
84*. 8onaU for P. F.. 4 hands. 

from the foregoing. 
SSw 2* Variations (Htudien) for 

P. F. solo on a theme of 

Paganlni's. 
98. Fextet in G for Strings. 
97. Three Sacred Cbonisas for 

female voices. 
88. SonaU In S minor fbr P. F. 

and r«Ilo. 
80. lftWaltiesforP.F.:4hands. 
4a Trio for P. F., VIoUd and 

Horn or Cello. 
41. Five Part Soogs for 4 m^ 



iforlToleavlth 



42. Three Songs for Chorus, k 

capella.6v. 
48. Four Songs for 1 voloe and 

P.F. 
44. Twelv« Bongn and Bomanees 

for female chorus, k capella. 
4B. German Beqolem, Solo. 

Chonu and Orch. 



4S.Foar I 

P.F. 

47. Four ditto, ditto. 
4^. Seven ditto, ditta 
49. Five ditto, ditto, 
fia Biualdo : Gantau by Goethe. 

for Teoor Solo. Male Cho- 
rus, and Oroh. 
6L Two Quarteu for Strlocs, 

minor and A minor. 
B. LiebesUeder: Waltias for 

P. F.. 4 hands, and voices. 
BB. Bhapsodle ; fragments ftoro 

Goethe's 'Harareise' for 

Alto Solo. Mala Chorus, 

and Orch. 
B4. Schicksahlied (Bong of De>- 

tiny) by F. Htilderlln. for 

Cliorus and Orch. 
8B. Triumphlled (Rev., dtap. 

xix.) for 8-part Oboras and 

Orch. 
86a. Variations on a theme of 

Haydn's for Orchestra. 
Oeb. Ditto, ditto, for 9 PUnos. 
B7. 8 Songs by Daumar for 1 

voke and P. F. 

88. 8 Songs for 1 voice and P. F. 

89. 8 Songs for 1 voice and P. F. 
6a Quartet (No. S) in C minor 

for P.F. and Strings. 
61. Four Duets for Bopr. and 

Alto. 
02. Seven Songs for mixed Choir. 
68. 9 Lieder und Oeiinge fur 

voice and P. F. 
64. S Quartett for 4 solo voices 

and P.F. 
6\ Keue LiebesUeder- Waltsea. 
m. Five Duets. 
ff7. String Quartet: Bb. 

68. Symphony. Na 1, C mlMr. 

69. Nine 8on«a. 
7a Four 8oog& 
71. Five BoiigL 
TZ FtveHongi. 

73. Symphony, No. S. In D. 

Without Opus-number. 
Hungarian dancas for P. F., 4 



The same for Orchestra. 
Gluck'n Gavotte lor P. F. solo. 
Btudien for P. F. solo : 

(1) Etude after Chopin ; 

(2) Rondo after Weber. 
lBVolk»klndarlle<1chen. 
Mondnacht. Bong for 1 volea 



and P.F. 



[A.AL] 



BRAMBILLA, Marietta, eldeBt of five 
sisters, all distinguished singers, was bom near 
Milan about 1807, and imide her d^but in 
London as Arsace in *Semiramide* in 1827. 
She was a pupil of the Conservatorio at Milan, 
and had never appeared on any stage ; but, 
though her acting was indifferent, her lovely 
contnJto voice, her excellent style, youth, and 
great beauty, ensured her success. ' She has the 
finest eyes, the sweetest voice, and the best dis- 
position in the world,* said a certain cardinal ; 
' if she is discovered to possess any other merito, 
the safety of the Catholic Church will require 
her excommunication.* She sang in London for 
several years, as well as in Italy; at Vienna 
during four consecutive seasons, 1 837-1 84 1; and 
at Paris, where she chose again Arsace for her 
d^but, and achieved a great success. BrambiUa 
was distinguished as a teacher, and published 
(K^cordi) exercises and vocalizzi beside other 
pieces. [J. M.] 

BRANDL, JoHANN, bom Nov. 14, 1760, at 
Rohr, near Ratisbon, died at Carlsruhe May 26, 
1837. He studied violin and piano as a child 



in the monasteiy at Rohr, and at 10 was sent 
by Canon Gelasius to the seminary at Munich. 
He leamt singing from Yalesi ; and at the Jesuit 
school at Neuburg, received a thorough musical 
education frY>m a certain Feldmaier. He began 
his career in the convent of Trutpert, Freiburg- 
im-Breisgan, as teacher of the violin and piano. 
In 1 784 he was appointed chapel-master to Prince 
Hohenlohe Bartenstein ; in 1 789 'musik-director* 
to the Bishop of Bruchsal ; and in 1806 the same 
to the archduke of Baden at Carlsruhe, where he 
stayed till his death. He composed an opera, 
'Hermann*; a monodrama, 'Hero'; and many 
symphonies, serenades, quartets, etc. His melo- 
dies are beautiful, and were highly esteemed, 
as may be seen by some articles in the Leipsic 
A.M.Z. fori828. [F. G.] 

BRANLE (Fr. hranle, a movement of the 
body from side to side). An old French dance, 
the generic name of all dances in which, like 
the Cotillon or Grossvater, the whole party of 
dancers were led by one or two. (Littrl.) The 
branle of the time of Louis XIY was a branle 
serieux. It combined in itself the movements of 
the minuet and the polonaise. For an example 
of the music see p. 289. [£. P.] 

BRASS BAND. (Fr. Fanfare.) The smaller 
variety of the military band, chiefly employed in 
cavahy regiments, on account of the greater ease 
^^ith which brass instruments can be played on 
horseback. It ordinarily consists of an £ flat 
piccolo comet, two or more comets in B flat, two 
tenor saxhoms in E flat, one or more baritones 
and euphoniums, with one or more bombardons. 
Besides these, trumpets, and side-, bass-, or kettle- 
drums are usually present. It is materially im- 
proved by the subiftitution of flutes and E flat 
clarinets for the piccolo-comet, and by the addition 
of trombones. It has not the variety of quality 
and richness of tone possessed by the full reed 
band, but is competent to produce very smooth 
and agreeable harmony. On account of the 
greater &cility with wldch brass instruments of 
the saxhorn species are learned, as compared 
with clarinets and other reeds, a brass bajid is 
much more easy to establish and maintain in 
efficiency than a full military band. [W: H. S.] 

BRAVO, i.e. 'well done.' An Italian term 
of applause which has gone from Italy to 
other countries, though never taking very firm 
root in England. It was the custom in Italy 
to applaud, not only at the end of a piece or 
passage, but during the performance, and the 
hiaros were addressed to composer, singer, or 
instrument — * Bravo Mozart ! ' ' Bravo Lablache !* 
' Bravo il fagotto ! ' The word was there natu- 
rally inflected, and the applause to a female 
singer would be ' Brava Grisi ! ' Beethoven when 
satisfie<l with the orchestra used to give a 'thun- 
dering Bravi tutti.' [G.] 

BRAVURA (Ital., courage, bravery). A style 
of both music and execution involving the dis- 
play of unusual brilliancy and technical power ; 
music written to task the ability and test the 
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courage of the artist. Thus ' Let the bright Ser- 
aphim' (Sanuion\ 'Gli angui d'inferno* (Flauto 
magico), and *Non piu mesta* (Cenerentola) are 
bravura songs, requiring a compass and a power 
of execution out of the common. 

The notion of effect for effect's sake is perhaps 
involved in the term. Beethoven therefore can 
never be said to have written bravura pieces, 
though many of his pieces require the greatest 
bkill and are extremely brilliant. 

• Con T)ravura ' and 'Allegro di bravura' are 
similarly used to denote fire and brilliancy. [G.] 

BREATH. Various signs are used in vocal 
music to indicate the places for taking breath, 
they are usually ' ^It •/ ". The management 
of the breath is of the greatest importance in 
singing, as by it a good tone is formed. The 
two essentials are (i) the power of controlling 
the quantity and force of air as H is expired ; 
(a) the power of directing the vibrating column 
of air. By too great pressure of breath the form 
of the waves of sound most favourable to a good 
tone is disturbed, while too little pressure deprives 
the tone of strength. A certain quantity of 
breath will produce a tone in perfection, and 
any increase or diminution of that quantity will 
result in loss of quality or power. The old 
Italian masters of singing made the management 
of the breath a matter of primary consideration ; 
they required their scholars in practising their 
exercises to do so piano, and to breathe at first 
as in speaking; the places for doing this were 
carefully and distinctly marked ; if it were found 
that the pupil emitted his breath with too great 
a pressure or too rapidly, so aa to crowd or 
impair the sound, he was taught to hold it back, 
and only when he had acquired a knowledge of 
and a feeling for pure tone was he permitted to 
attempt to take larger breaths, and shown how 
to gradually increase the breathing capacity of 
hiH lungs. The breath is the basis of a full rich 
ttme in sins^ng. and on the management of its 
vibrating column of air depends the great charm 
and beauty of vocalisation, no less than the 
power of successfully executing phrasing, accord- 
ing to the dictates of a poetical and intelligent 
mind. [W. H. C] 

BREITKOPF & H ARTEL. On Jan. 27, 
1869, this renowned firm of music-publishers 
in Leipsic celebrated the 150th anniversary of 
its existence. Its foundation was laid in 1719, 
when Beunhardt Christoph Breitkopf, mem- 
ber of a mining family of the Hartz. bom at 
Clausthal March 2, 1695, set up a printing press 
at Leipsic. His first publication was a Hebrew 
Bible, quickly followed by a number of theolo- 
gical and historical works, in which Breitkopf's 
friendly relations to the poet Gottsched were of 
much use to him. In 1732 a printing office was 
built with the sign of * zum goldnen Bar,' which 
in 1765 was increased by the addition of the 
• silbeme Bar.' 

In 1 745 Breitkopf gave up the printing busi- 
ness to his only son, and in 1765 the firm 
became B. C. Breitkopf & Son. On March 26, 
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1777 the old man died, aged 83. He had raised 
himself from a common printer to be the head of 
the first printing establishment in Germany, and 
he also had the happiness, wh'ch Gottsched had 
predicted, of seeins^ himself eclipsed by his son. 
The son, Johann Gottlob Immanuel, bom Nov. 
23i 1719^ devoted himself with ardour, while a 
lad, to the acquirement of learning, leaving pro- 
fessional knowledge till later. His acquirements 
in literature were developed by intercourse with 
such scholars as Lessing and Winkelmann. He 
laboured to improve the practice of printing, and 
with that view wrote several papers. By the in- 
troduction of separate movable music type he 
produced, as early as 1750, a revolution in the 
music trade. In 1 756 the first fruits of his inno* 
vations appeared in the shape of a splendid 
edition of an opera in full score, and in 3 vols., 
entitled 'II trionfo della fedeltk, dramma per 
musica di E. T. P. A* (the initials of Ermelinda 
Talia Pastorella Arcada, a name assumed for 
the occasion by Antonia Amalia Walbuiga, Prin- 
cess of Saxony). After this, Breitkopf published 
a long series of important compositions by C. P. 
E. Bach, Graun, Hiller, Leopold Mozart, etc. 
He had hardly begun to realise the results of 
his invention in the music trade when his energy 
found a new channel. During the Seven Years 
War (1756-63) he had organised on a large 
scale a warehouse of German, English, French, 
and Italian music, both MS. and printed, and 
had started a special trade in music, through 
the publication of systematic descriptive cata- 
logues referring to his stock, and embracing the 
whole field of musical literature. Between 1 760 
and 80 he issued catalogues of printed music, 
both theoretical and practical, in six parts; of 
MS. music in four parts ; and a third (especially 
important for the history of music) — a thematic 
catalogue of MS. music only, in 5 parts, with 
16 supplements (1762-87). His acti\aty was ab- 
solutely unceasing. In 1770 he founded a manu- 
factory of playing cards (which he sold in 1782), 
a coloured paper manufactory, a bookselling busi- 
ness in Dresden and another in Bautzen. He 
died Jan. 29, 1 794, honoured as the reformer of 
the music trade, and secure of a place in the 
history of the art of printing. His portrait is 
extremely interesting. The well-formed head, 
the speaking eye, the intelligent features, show 
intellectual power and strong will. Immanuel 
had two sons, who learned the printer's craft fin ^m 
their father. Bernhard Theodor (bom 1749), 
was musician enough to compose some pretty 
music to Goethe's * Jugendlieder * in 1769. He 
went in 1777 to Russia, and founded a printing 
office and bookselling business in Petersburg — 
was teacher in an institution for the education 
of girls, and died at a great age as Russian 
* Staats-Rath.' His second son, Christoph Gott- 
lob (bom 1 750), remained with his father. He 
was an amiable dilettante, to whom the burden 
of his vast business was intolerable ; after carry- 
ing it on therefore for a year he gave it up to 
his friend G. C. Hartel, at the same time making 
him his heir. He died much lamented in iSoo, 
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the last scion of a gifted race. Since then the 
business, though entirely in Hartel*8 hands, has 
been conduct^ under the well-known tiUe of 
Breitkopf & Hartel. 

Gottfried Christoph Hartel, son of Dr. 
Christoph Hartel, Burgomaster of Schneeberg, 
was bom there Jan. 27, 1763. Having given up 
his former occupation, he applied himself with 
vigour to improve the business by undertaking 
the publication of musical works of the highest 
order. Thus he brought out the works of Mozart 
in 17 vols. (1798-1816); of Haydn in 12 vols. 
(1800- 1 806); of Clementi in 13 vols. (1800- 
1818): and of Dussek in 12 (1814-1818)— an 
imdertaking which was the forerunner of many 
popular and critical collected editions, Hartel 
also started the 'Aligemeine musikalische Zei- 
tung,' which long maintained its position as 
the best musical periodical, and advocated the 
interests of music from 1 798 to 1848 ; he further 
published a literary paper, the * Leipziger Lite- 
ratur-Zeitung ' (181 2-1834), enlarged his stock 
of music and books, and made various practical 
improvements in printing. Amongst other things 
he introduced the system of engraving music on 
pewter plates, to which in 1805 be added a litho- 
graphic establishment, with the personal co- 
operation of Sennefelder, the inventor. Procuring 
workmen from Vienna, he next started the first 
factory of pianos in central Germany. Being a 
man of great cultivation and refinement, such 
constant absorption in business was not to his 
taste, but he accepted the task which fate had 
laid upon him, and executed it faithfully till his 
death on July 25, 1827. 

Up to 1835 the business was carried on by his 
nephew Florenz Hartel. But at that date 
Hermann Hartel, the eldest son of Gottfried 
(bom April 27, 1803), entered the house as head, 
in partnership with his younger brother Bat- 
MUND, who had joined in 1832. Hermann's fine 
character had been improved by an excellent 
education; he read law, and took his doctors' 
degree in 1828, and his love of art had been 
cultivated by a two years' residence in Italy. 
Both in pubUc and private life he was a man of 
noble disposition and true culture. The brothers 
lived to see a remarkable spread of taste, and to 
publish many works of Mendelssohn, Schumann, 
Chopin, and other eminent modem composers; 
they l^ught out new editions of Schubert, 
Weber, and HummeL Their catalogue up to 
1874 included over 14.000 works, extending over 
the whole range of music. In 1866 they began 
the issue of a series of cheap editions of classical 
works in red covers, which are now widely 
known. They assisted in the formation of the 
Baoh-Gesellschaft, which, like the companion 
Handel Society, owes much to their energy, taste, 
and accuracy. In 1862 they projected a com- 
plete critical edition in score and parts of the 
works of Beethoven, which was completed in 
1866, and is now (1876) being followed by a 
similar edition of Mendelssohn. 

The list of their publications contains treatises 
by Kiesewetter and others on the histoiy of 

(c.) 
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music, important works by Tucher and Winter* 
feld on the church music of Germany ; biogra- 
phies, such as Bach by Spitta, HiLndel by Chry- 
sander, Mozart by Jahn ; thematic catalogues of 
Beethoven by Nottebohm, and Mozart by Kochel ; 
works on the theory of music by Chladni, Haupt- 
mann, Lobe, Kohler, Marx, Sechter, etc., as well 
as a long list of publications on literature, law, 
theology, medicine, natural philosophy, philology, 
archseology, etc., etc. The practi&d part of Uie 
business h&a increased so much that the Goldene 
BiLr was in 1867 exchanged for a much larger 
building. By 1871 the printing had developed 
to such an extent that it became necessary to use 
the space formerly occupied by the pianoforte 
manufiu^ry. Since the death of Hermann, Ray- 
mund, youngest son of Gottfried (bom June 9, 
1 8 10), has been at the head of the bouse, assisted 
by two grandsons of Gottfried's — Wilhelm Volk- 
mann and Dr. Georg Oscar Immanuel Hase. It 
is for these gentlemen to complete the edition 
of Mendelssohn, and to crown the great under- 
takings already enumerated, by the edition of 
Mozart's great works in score which they have 
already announced (1876). [See Leipzig.] 

(The above is taken by kind permission from 
papers in the archives of the firm.) [C. F. P.] 

BREMNER, Robert, bom in Scotland about 
1720. He practised for some years as a teacher 
of singing, and afterwards, about 1748, became 
a music-seller at Edinburgh, under the sign of the 
' Harp and Hoboy.' He subsequently settled in 
London, and conmienced business, with the same 
sign, 'opposite Somerset House in the Strand.* 
He arranged many collections of 'Scots Songs for 
Voice and Harpsichord.' He was also the author 
of ' Rudiments of Music, with Psalmody,* a work 
which went through many editions ; ' Thoughts 
on the Perfomumce of Concert Music'; *In- 
stractions for the Guitar/ etc He died at Ken- 
sington, May 12, 1789. [E. F. R.] 

BRENDEL, Dr. Earl Franz, musical critic, 
bom Nov. 25, 1 811, at Stollberg in the Harz; 
educated at the C^ynmasium of Freiberg in 
Saxony, where his &ther was Bei^Rath, and at 
the universities of Leipsio and Berlin. Music 
always formed his n)ecial pursuit, in which he 
was mainly assisted by Anacker and Wieck. 
He began his public career with lectures on the 
history of music, delivered in Freiberg and in 
Dresden. In 1844 ^® settled in Leipsic as pro- 
prietor of Schumann's * Neue Zeitschrift,' which 
he edited frt>m Jan. i, 1845, at the same time 
teaching musical history and sesthetics in Men- 
delssohn's newly established Conservatorium. 
Here he delivered the public lectures on which 
he founded his most comprehensive work, *Ge- 
schichte der Musik in Italien, Frankreich, und 
Deutschland' (185a; 4th edition 1867), an at- 
tempt to treat the various historical developments 
of the art from one practical point of view. More 
important however were his articles in the 'Neue 
Zeitschrift,' written as a strenuous advocate of 
modem ideas in music. His first efforts were 
devoted to the reco^tioa of Schumann ; but in 
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time the pi^per became the organ of Wagner and 
Liszt. Brendel certainly hsA a rare power of 
appreciating the ideas of the real leaders of the 
movement, and of illustrating and developing 
them effectively, and thus materially assisted the 
movement. His treatment is dry, logical, and 
didactic; but what it wants in directness and 
poetical force is made up for by the perscvwance 
with which he urges his arguments. 

In 1850 he began to issue another periodical, 
entitled 'Anr^^ungen fur Kunst, Leben, und 
Wissenschaft,' which for several years supported 
the propaganda of the Zeitung in favour of Idszt 
and Wagner. But the most open exposition of 
the views of the party is to be found in his 
' Musik der Gegenwart und die Gesanmitkunst 
der Zukunft,* which must be regarded as a 
completion of his BUstoiy, and is not free from 
considerable party spirit. With the year 1859 
Brendel began to labour for the reconoiliatioii^ 
of the contending parties, on the basis of the 
general progress of modem times. The field for 
this effort was the 'Allgemeine deutsche Musik- 
Verein,' or • German musical union,* which arose 
out of a festival of musicians held on. the occasion 
of the twenty -fifth anniversary of the *Neuo 
Zeitschrift,' and was founded ia 1861. Brendel 
was not only one of the chief founders of the 

* Verein,' but as its president he worked for it 
with restless energy to the time of his death, and 
his Zeitung was its official organ. Brendel died 
Nov. 25, 1868. The Zeitung continued to follow 
the same path as before, but lost its old eminence. 
Besides tiie works already mentioned Brendel 
issued various smaller publications, all more or 
less distinguished by a tendency for the New 
German School — ' Liszt als Symphoniker* (1858), 

• Organisation der Musik durch den Staat*^ (i 866). 
An abridgment of his history, for schools, was 
published under the title of *Grundzuge der 
Geschichte,' etc., and has been translated into 
several languages. [A. M.] 

BREVE (Fr. Carrie; Ital. Breve). A note 
of the value of two semibreves, rarely met with 
in modem music, in which there is no place for 
it, as the longest bar conmionly used (viz. a bar 
of 12-8 time) has but the value of a semibreve 
and a half. Although now nearly obsolete frY>m 
its great length, the breve was originally (as in- 
dicated by its name, derived frY>m brevis, short) 
the shorter of the two notes of which the earliest 
measured music, invented about A.D. 1200, was 
composed. These two notes, which corresponded 
to the long and short syllables of the text to 
which they were sung, were tera>ed longa and 
hretnSt and were written thus, p and ■. The 
proportion which they bore to each other was not 
always constant, the longa containing sometimes 
three breves, in which case it was called perfect, 
and sometimes only two, when it is said to be 
imperfect. So likewise, after the introduction 
of a still shorter note called semibrems, the brevis 
could be either perfect or imperfect, and consist 
of three or two semibreves. These variations of 
proportion, which, tc^ther with many others, 
remained in use until about the middle of the 
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17th century, and which could not but have 
added immensely to the difficulty of the study 
of music, were dependent on the order in which 
the longer and shorter notes followed each other, 
and also upon the appearance of certain time- 
signatures which were placed at the beginning 
of the composition. For a full account of these 
the reader is referred to Bellermann's treatise 
'Die Mensuralnoten und Taktzeichen des 15. 
und 16. Jahrhunderts,' Berlin, 1858. 

The breve, together with other notes bel<Higing 
to the same epoch, was originally written black, the 
more modem white notes (Fr. blanches) written 
in outline being introduced by Du&y about the 
end of the 14th century. After this period black 
notes (Fr. noires) were exclusively used to exp 
press diminution, the note made black losing 
a portion of its value, either one-third or one- 
fourth, according to circumstances. A relic of 
this custom survives in modem music in the 
method of writing minim and crotchet. 

In modem music the breve, in the rare cases 
in which it is used, is always written white, 
and either of an oblong form, thus ^ , or oval 
with two small vertical strokes at each end, 
thus iiflg. 

The expression alia breve, placed at the com- 
menc^nent of a composition, has been variously 
interpreted. Some have understood it to mean 
a rhythm of one breve to a bar, while others, 
translating the words 'alia breve* literally into 
' in short fashion,* understand by it a rhythm of 
either two or four beats in a bar, but at a double 
rate of movement, semibreves being taken at 
about the speed of ordinary minims, and so on. 
In favour of this latter view is the &ct that the 
signature of alia breve time is always the semi- 
circle crossed by a vortical stroke, (^, which is 
the 'diminutio simplex in tempus imperfectum* 
of the ancient measured music, where it served 
precisely the same purpose, i.e. by reducing 
each note to half its proper value it doubled 
the rate of movement. Both views agree in the 
most impoartant particular, namely, that compo- 
sitions marked ' alia breve,* or, even when not so 
marked, if provided with the distinctive time- 
signature, must be performed twice as fast as if 
simply marked with the sign of common time, 
C or 4-4. And with regard to the opinion which 
holds that compositions alia breve oiight to be 
written in bars of the value of a breve, it may 
be urged that in spite of the undoubted fact 
that most of such compositions have but one 
semibreve in the bar, it is possible that this 
method of writing may have been intended to 
represent merely tibe division of the original alia 
breve bar into two halves, for convenience of 
reading, a division which has actually been made 
in certain cases, as for example in Handel's 
chorus 'All we like sheep* (Messiah), which was 
originally written in bars of the value of two 
semibreves, and marked 'alia breve,' although 
now printed in bars of half that length. More- 
over, it is certain that the expression alia breve 
has never been applied to movements in triple 
time, although if it had had reference merely to 
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ihe rate of movement this would have been p«^ 
fectly poesible. [F. T.] 

BREWER, Thomas, was educated at Christ^B 
Hoflpital, and brought up as a performer on the 
viol. He flourished in the time of Charles 
I, the Protectorate, and part of the reign of 
Charles II. He was the composer of several 
excellent £Etntasias for the viol; and numy 
rounds and catches of his are printed in Hilton s 
'Catch that Catch can.' He was the composer 
of the pretty three-part song ' Turn Amaryllis,* 
iiuerted by Playford in his ' Musical Companion.* 
In the Harleian MS., No. 6395, entitled • Merry 
Passages and Jests,* compiled by Sir NiohoUuB 
Lestrange, is the following anecdote respecting 
him : — ' Tliomas Brewer, my musical servant, 
through his proneness to good fellowship, having 
attained to a very rich and rubicund nose, being 
reprov'd by a friend for his too frequent use of 
strong driukes and sacke, as very pernicious ta 
that distemper and inflammation in his nose — 
" Nay, faith,** says he, ** if it will not endure 
sacke, it is no nose for me." ' The date of his 
death is not known. [E. F. R.] 

BRIARD, iferiENNB, engraver of music, bom 
at Bar -le -Due towards the end of the 15th cen- 
tury, settled at Avignon in 1530.^ He replaced 
the square characters hi&erto in use by round 
ones, and devised a simple means of express- 
ing the duration of a note,, instead of the com- 
plicated system of ligatures. Peigoot, in his 
* Diction, de la Bibliologie,* supp. p. 140, claims 
priority in these inventions Ibr Granjon, also a 
printer ; but Briard*s characters are certainly 
better formed and easier to read.. A &csimile 
of them may be seen in Schmidt's 'Ottaviano 
Petrucci.* The works of the composer Eleazar 
Genet, caalled ' Carpentras,* after lus birthplace^ 
were printed at Avignon in 1532 in Briard's 
characters. Jean Baptiste, a descendant of 
the celebrated printer, has distinguished himself 
as a violinist. He was bom May 13, 1833, at 
Carpentras ; gained the second prize at the Paris 
Conservatoire in 1843, and the first in 1844. 
His teachers were Clarel, Baillot^ and Habe- 
neck. [F. G.] 

BRIDE OF DUNKERRON, THE, » dra- 
matic cantata; the ver^e by Enoch; music by 
Henry Smart. Written for, and produced at, 
the Birmingham Festival Sept 6, 1864. [G.] 

BRIDE OF SONG, THE, operetta in one 
act; words by Henry Famie; music by Jules 
Benedict Produced at Covent Garden Dec. 3, 
1864. [G.] 

BRIDES OP VENICE, a grand opera in a 
acts ; music by Jules Benedict. Produced at 
Drury Lane, Monday, April 22, 1844. [G.] 

BRIDGE. The strings on the instruments of 
the violin tribe are stretched over a small piece 
of wood called the bridge, which transmits their 
vibrations to the body of the instrument. The 
shape and details of the bridge, an finally fixed 
upon by Stradivari, cannot be altered in any 
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single respect without iajvaj to the tone of the 
instrument 




If a plain piece of wood is substituted for the 
bridge, the instrument has absolutely no tone ; 
by cutting out the feet the tone is made to 
appear to a certain extent, and it increases in 
proportion as the bridge assumes its normal 
shape; It is generally made of spotted maple. 
Its height, width, and thickness depend on the 
qualities of the individual instrument which it 
is to serve. As a rule its height must not be 
more than two-thirds the height of the Sound- 
post. The thickness is of the greatest im- 
portance, for if too thick, it will not readily 
transnut the vibrations of the strings. The len 
foot must stand exactly over the middle o( the 
bass-bar, and both feet must be at an equal 
distance from the /-holes. [P. D.] 

BRIDGETOWER, Georob Augustus Pol- 
GREEN, a mulatto, son of an African father and an 
European mother, appears to have been bom at 
Bisla in Poland 1779 or ^7^^r ^^^ ^ ^^^^ made 
his first appearance in February 1 790 at Drury 
Lane, where he played a violin solo between the 
parts of the ' Messiah.' This probably attracted 
the notice of the Prince of Wales, since on the 2nd 
June following he and Clement, a lad of about 
the same age, gave a concert under the patronage 
of H. R. H. In the same year he also played at 
the ^Professional Concerts. Bridgetower became 
m pupil of Giomovichi and of Attwood, and 
was attached to the Prince's establishment at 
Brighton m a first violin-player. His name is 
found among the performers at the Haydn-Salomon 
Concerts of 1 791, and at concerts of Bartiielemon s 
in 92 and 94, where he played a concerto of 
Viotti's^ At the Handel Commemoration of 
1 79 1, Bridgetower and Hummel sat on each side 
of Joah Bates at the organ, clad in scarlet ooatsi, 
and pulled out the stops for him. He was known 
in London by the sobriquet of *the Abyssinian 
Prince.' In 1802 he obtained permission to vint 
his mother at Dresden, where she was living with 
another son, a oello player. In Dresden he gave 
concerts on July 24,. 1802, and March 18, 1803 ; 
and from thence went to Vienna, where his 
reputation preceded him, and where he played the 
sonata Op. 47 — known as the 'Kreutzer Sonata* 
— with Beethoven, on the 17th or 24th May. 
After this he is heard' of no more, but is believed 
to have died in England between 1840 and 1850, 
leaving a daughter who still lives in Italy. 

Bri^etower has left a memorandum of the 
performftDoe of the Sonata which, if it can be 
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believed, is interesting. He introduced an altera- 
tion of one passage which so pleased Beethoven 
that he jumped up from his seat, threw his arms 
round Bridgetower, and cried *Noch emmal^ mein 
lieber Bursck* — 'Once more, my dear fellow.' 

Czemy has left on record that Bridgetower*B 
gestures in playing were so extravagant and ab- 
surd that no one could help laughing. 

The memorandum just mentioned is given by 
Thayer ('Beethoven,' ii. 129) ; and further details 
will be found at pp. 337-231 and 385-391. See 
also Pohl's 'Haydn in London,' pp. 18, 38, 38, 
etc. — Beethoven writes ' Brisohdower/ [G.] 

BRIEGEL, Wolfgang Karl, church com- 
poser, bom 1636, originaUy organist at Stettin, 
and afterwards (see the title-page of his then 
published works) Music-Director to Prince Frie- 
denstein in Grotha, and in 1660 Kapellmeister to 
the Duke of Saxe Gotha. In 1670 he was called 
to Darmstadt as Kapellmeister to the Landgrave 
of Darmstadt, where he remained till his death 
in 1 7 10. Among the remains of Emanuel Bach 
was a portrait of Briegel, engraved by Nessen- 
thaler ; it represents a man of about sixty-five, of 
healthy and jovial aspect, and with no trace of 
the labour involved in so many serious composi- 
tions. Schneider (das Musik. Lied, iii. 155) says, 
that 'perceiving the fashion of solo songs like 
those of Ad. Krieger and the two A hies to be on 
the wane, he returned to the composition of songs 
for several voices ; he wrote, in fact, incessantly 
in all sorts of styles with much fluency but no 
originality, and with no adequate return for his 
labours.' His principal compositions consisted of 
sacred songs for several voices, mostly to his own 
words. One of his works aJone, for 3 and 4 
instruments (Erfurt, 165 3), contains 10 Paduaner, 
10 Gagliarden, 10 Ballette, and 10 Couranten. 
His one secular work, ' Musikalisches Tafel- 
Confect' (Frankfort, 1672), consists, according to 
its quaint title, of 'pleasant Conversations and 
Concertos.* Btts Hymn-book for Darmstadt ap- 
peared in 1687. His published works, twenty-five 
in number, begin with ' Geistliche Arien und Con- 
certo' (Erfiirt, 1673), and end with 'Letzter 
Schwanen-Gresang,' consisting of twenty Trauer- 
gesange for four or five voices (Giessen, 1 709). 

Gerber (Lexicon, 181 3) gives a catalogue of 
his published works according to dates from 
Darmstadt, employed by Fetis in his ' Biographie 
Universelle.' [C. F. P.] 

BRIGHENTI, or BRIGHETTI. Mme. Maria 
(n^ Giorgi), a celebrated singer, bom at Bologna 
J 793; first appeared at Bologna in 18 14. She 
created the part of Rosina at the first per- 
formance of the 'Barbiere di Siviglia' (Rome, 
j8i6) ; And for her Rossini wrote 'La Cene- 
rentola.* She sang in the principal towns of 
Italy, and retired in 1836. Mme. Brighenti 
embcxlied h^ recollections of Rossini, whom she 
had known from childhood, in an interesting 
][>ook ^Cenni . « • . sopra il Maestro Rossini' 
(Bologna, 1833), [M. C. C] 

BRIND, Richard, was brought up as a 
ehorister in St. Paul's -Cathedral. On the death in 
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1 707 of Jeremiah Clark, organist of the cathedral, 
Brind was unpointed his successor, and held the 
place until his death in 1718. He composed for 
occasions of thankgiving two anthems now wholly 
forgotten. [W. H. H.] 

BRINDISI (Ital. far hrindtsi ; Span, brindar, 
'to drink one's health'), a drinking or toasting 
song. Well-known and popular examples are * II 
segreto ' in ' Lucrecia Borgia,' and ' Libiamo' in 
the 'Traviata' — the latter written for chorus, 
with solos for soprano and tenor. [W. H. C] 

BRISTOL MADRIGAL SOCIETY. Tiie 
establishment of this society in 1837 was one of 
the fruits of a lecture on Madrigals given at 
Bristol by Professor Edward Taylor. The society 
was limited to thirty members, who were to meet 
on alternate Wednesdays at the MontagueTavem, 
to sing such madrigals as had been previously 
agreed upon by the committee ; the late Mr. J. 
D. Corfe, organist of the Cathedral, was the 
director, and among the first members was Mr. 
Pearsall, the eminent madrigal writer. At the 
first annual dinner in 1838 Sir John Rogers 
and Mr. Thomas Oliphant, president and secre- 
tary of the London Madrigal Society, were pre- 
sent. In the same year it was resolved to give 
a 'Ladies' Night,' and in 1839 the number of 
these open performances was increased, owing 
to the demand for tickets, while ultimately 
the 'Ladies* Night' took the place of the annual 
dinner. In Feb. 1841 the lAdies' Nights were 
suspended, but at the end of 1843 Uiey were 
recommenced at the Victoria Rooms, with an 
audience of 1 300, and have since been continued 
annually. The nimiber of members has been 
increased to forty-two, and the meetings are 
still held at the Montague. The choir consists 
exclusively of male voices, the boys being selected 
from the cathedral choirs of Bristol, Oxford, 
Exeter, and other places. Mr. Corfe continued 
to direct the society till 18^4, when he resigned, 
and was succeeded by Mr. D. Rootham, the 
present conductor. The open nights have alwayi 
attracted a large number of eminent musicians, 
and among the frequent visitors in past years 
may be named Dr. C. Corfe, of Oxford ; Sir G. 
J. Elvey and Dr. Stephen Elvey; the Rev. Sip 
Frederick Gore Ouseley, Bart. ; Dr. Stainer, 
(then of Oxford); Mr. Amott, of Gloucester; 
Mr. Done, «f Worcester; and Mr. Townshend 
Smith, of Hereford, who brought with them the 
most effective members of their respective choirs. 
During the period of Mr. Corfe's direction these 
gentlemen joined the choir of Bristol Cathedral 
at service on the day of the concert, a practice 
since discontinued. The music sung during the 
first twelve years of the society's exiBtenoe was 
almost exclusively confined to madrigals, the 
exceptions being anthems by Tye and Creighton, 
and the works of Mr. Pearsall, but some of 
Mendelssohn's four-part songs were introduced 
at a concert in Jan. 1851, and have been fre- 
quently included since, with other choral works 
of the same class. The followii^ was the pro- 
gramme at the society's first meeting on March i^ 
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1837 :— ' I will arise' (Creighton) ; ' Cynthia, thy 
song and chanting * (G. Croce); /Flora gave 
me ' (Wilbye) ; • To shorten Winter's sadness ' 
(Weelkes) ; 'In pride of May' (Morlev); 'O that 
the learned poets' (0. Gibbons); 'AU creatures 
now ' (Benet) ; ' Hosanna * (Gibbons) ; ' April is 
in my Mistress' face' (Morley) ; 'So saith my 
fair ' (L. Marenzio) ; * Down in a flow'ry vale * 
(Festa); 'Soon as I careless stray'd' (Festa) ; 

* The Waits ' (Saville). In subsequent programmes 
we iind the names of the great madrigal writers 
of England and Italy. A sacred work occasion- 
ally finds a place in the programmes, and the 
last number is always ' The Waits.' [C. M.] 

BRITISH CONCERTS. When the Vocal 
Concerts were discontinued at the close of the 
year 182'i the British Concerts were established 
to supply their place, and, according to the pros- 
pectus, ' to meet the wishes of a numerous class 
of persons who are anxious to see native talent 
encouraged.' The prognunmes were to consist 
'entirely of works of British composers, or of 
foreigners who have been naturalised and resi- 
dent in these realms for at least ten years.' The 
managers of the concerts were the following 
members of the Concentores Society: — Messrs. 
Attwood, Bishop, Elliot, Goss, Hawes, Horsley, 
Jolly, Linley and Walmisley, and Sir G. Smart. 
Three concerts were given in 1823, under the 
iomiediate patronage of the King, including in- 
stnmiental chamber music, vocal solos and glees. 
Among the new works given were string quartets 
by J. Calkin and G. Griffin, a quartet for piano 
and strings by Griffin, Horsley's 'Address to Hope' 
for double choir, and his glee 'The Crier,' lin- 
ley's glee 'Now the blue-fly's gone to bed,* 
Elliotts 'A choir of bright beauties,' Hawes's 

* Love, like a bird,* Attwood's ' In this fair vale.' 
The instrumental performers were Mori, W. 
Griesbach, H. Smart, and Linley, and the chief 
vocalists Mrs. Salmon, Miss Stephens, and Messrs 
Vaughan, Sa'e, and Bellamy. The concerts took 
place in ihe ball-room of the Argyll Roools, and a 
list of 300 subscribers was published, but the 
support accorded to the scheme was insufficient 
for the continuance of the concerts, and the 
season of 1823 was the first and last. [C. M ] 

BRITISH ORCHESTRAL SOCIETY. This 
society was established in 1872 for the purpose of 
giving an annual series of concerts by British 
artists, the soloists, vocal and instrumental, to- 
gether with the band of seventy-five performers, 
being drawn from the ranks of native musicians. 
The scheme of each concert includes a symphony, 
a concerto, two overtures, and vocal music ; the 
prognunme being gone through without any 
break. Mr. George Mount is the conductor, and 
the band includes Messrs. Carrodus, Zerbini, 
Doyle, E. Howell, J. Howell, sen., as the leaders 
of the string department. While the performers 
have been exclusively English, the music has been 
drawn from composers of all nations, but several 
new works by native writers have been given for 
the first time, including Macfarren's overture to 
*St. John the Baptist' (1873); J. F. Bamett's 
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overture to Shakspere's 'Winter's Tale' (1873), 
written for the society; J. Hamilton Clarke's 
•Saltarello' (18^4); Alfred Holmes' overture to 
' Inez de Castro (1874) ; Gadsby's overture ' The 
Witches' Frolic' (1874) ; Wingham's Symphony 
in B flat (1875). The sobists at the concerts 
include the names of the most eminent English 
artists. The concerts are given at St. James's 
Hall, and Mr. Stanley Lucas is the secretary 
(1876). [C. M.] 

BRITO, EsT^BAU DB,. lived about 1625, musi- 
cal director at the ca^edrals of Badajos and 
Malaga, and composer of motets, etc. preserved 
in the King of Portugal's library. 

BRITTON, TB0MA8, caUed the 'Musical 
Small-Coal Man,' was bom at or near Higham 
Ferrers, Northamptonshire, about the year 1651. 
He was apprenticed in London to a coal-dealer, 
and afterwards commenced business in Aylesbury 
Street, Clerkenwell, as a dealer in ' small-coal' 
(charcoal T), which he carried through the streets 
on his back. He obtained an extensive know- 
ledge of chemistry, of old books, chiefly on the 
occult sciences, and of both the theoretical and 
practical part of music. He established weekly 
concerts, and formed a sort of club for the practice 
of musia These concerts were held in a long 
narrow room over his shop, the entrance to which 
is described as being by a stair outside the house. 
Notwithstanding the humbleness of the attempt 
these gatherings are said to have been attractive 
and very genteeL The performers were Handel 
(who presided at the harpsichord), Pepusch, John 
Banister, Henry Needier, John Hughes (the poet), 
Philip Hart, Henry Symonds, Abel Whichello, 
Obadiah Shuttleworth, Woollaston (the painter), 
and many other professors and amateurs. The 
concerts were at first free to all comers; sub- 
sequently the visitors paid ten shillings a year 
each. Britton provided his guests with coffee 
at a penny a disn. The small-coal man was ac- 
knowledged by the Earls of Oxford, Pembroke, 
Sunderland, and Winchelsea (the great book- 
collectors of the day), who appreciated his con- 
versation and book-learning. He had a hand 
in the formation of the celebrated Harleian 
Library ; and the Somers tracts were entirely his 
collecting. His reception by these noblemen led 
many persons to imagine that Britton was not the 
character he seemed to be, and that his musical 
assemblies were only a cover for seditious pur^ 
poses. Indeed he was severaUy suspected of being 
a magician, an atheist, a presbyterian, and a 
Jesuit. These conjectures were all ill-grounded. 
Britton was a plain, simple, honest man, perfectly 
inoffensive, and with tastes above his condition in 
life. His death was brought about by a ventrilo- 
quist, who so frightened him that he never re- 
covered. He died Sept. 2 7, 1 714, and was buried 
in St. James' Churchyard, Clerkenwell, his funeral 
being attended by the members of his musical 
dub. [E. F. R.] 

BROADWOOD (John Broadwood and Sons). 
The house which has borne this name and been 
identified with pianoforte-making in London from 
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the introduction of the instrument, was established 
by a harpsichord-maker, Burkhard Tschudi, a 
descendant of the Schwanden branch of the noble 
Swiss fEunily of that name (Schweizerische Lexi- 
con, art. 'Tschudi,' Zurich, 1795). In £ngland 
he wrote his name Shudi, and established himself 
about the year 1732 at the house (afterwards No. 
33) in Great Pulteney Street, Golden Square, the 
sign he adopted, before it was numbered, according 
to the custom of the time, being the 'Plume of 
Feathers.* Tschudi, originally a joiner, had been 
the pupil of Tabel, a Flemish harpsichord-maker 
settled in London, who had himself been taught 
in the famous house of Ruckers at Antwerp. 
Through merit and the recommendation of Handel, 
Tschudi was made harpsichord-maker to the royal 
family of England. A fine double harpsichord, 
made by him in 1 740, was long preserved in Kew 
Palace, and is now in Windsor Castle. He was 
also patronised by Frederick the Great, two harpsi- 
chords made by Tschudi being still in the royal 
palace at Potsdam. Bumey spoke of his tone 
being refined and delicate, and compared his in- 
struments with those of his rival Kirkman, also 
a pupil of Tabel. Tschudi's only patent was taken 
out in 1769, for a Venetian swdl to the harpsi- 
chord (see Venetian Swell), probably the in- 
vention of his son-in-law and partner John Broad- 
wood, the latter a journeyman cabinet-maker who 
came from Scotland to London, found employment 
at Tschudi* s, married Tschudi^s daughter, and was 
taken into partner^ihip by his father-in-law, who 
retired in 1773, but as late as 1794 the joint 
names appear as the style of the firm in a Musical 
Directory. About 1 770 the first grand pianoforte 
inade in London had been constructed by a 
Dutchman, Americus Backers, with the assistance 
of John Broadwood and his apprentice Robert 
Stodart. Backers died about 1 78 1, recommending 
his action to John Broad wood's care ; and, allow- 
ing for some change in the proportion of parts, it 
is the same Messrs. Broadwood still use, known 
on the Continent as the English action. Li 1 783 
John Broadwood took out a patent for a change 
in the construction of the square pianoforte, by 
which the wrest-plank holding the tuning-pins was 
removed from the right-hand side, as in the old 
clavichord, to the back of the instrument. He also 
introduced the division of the bridge on the sound- 
board of the grand piano. These improvements 
were so important that they were afterwards every- 
where adopted. John Broadwood died in 1812. 
His sons, James Shudi and Thomas Broadwood 
did much to extend the business, the former having 
recognised claims as a progressive pianoforte- 
maker. The continued history of the house is so 
intimately connected with the modem develop- 
ment of the instrument that further reference to it 
must be sought under Pianoforte. The present 
head of the firm (1877) is Mr. Henry Fowler 
Broadwood. [A. J. H.] 

BRODERIP. William, organist of Wells 
Cathedral about the commencement of the i8th 
century, contributed some things towards the 
store of cathedral music. A bervice and an 
anthem with orchestral accompaniments by 
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him are included in the manuscript collection 
of church music made by Dr. Tudway fcnr the 
Earl of Oxford, and now in the British Mu- 
seum. [W. H. H.] 

BRONSART. Hans vow, pianist and com- 
poser, bom at Berlin, 1830, educated at Dantzic 
and at Berlin University. Studied harmony 
and composition under Dehn, and the piano, 
first under Kullak, and (1854-57) under Liszt 
at Weimar. After several years devoted to 
concert tours, Bronsart (1860-62) conducted the 
Euterpe concerts at Leipsic ; in 65 became 
Director of the Gesellschaft der Musik reunde 
at Berlin, and in 67 Intendant of the court 
theatre at Hanover, a post he still fills. (1878). 
His chief works are a Pianoforte Trio in G 
minor, and a Pianoforte Concerto in FS minor-^ 
both much and successfully played by von Biilow, 
Sgambati, and others; Polonaise in C minor 
(Liszt's * Das Klavier ') ; Fruhlings-Fantaisie for 
orchestra, often performed ; 'Christmarkt,* a Can- 
tata for double choir and orchestra ; Der Corsair 
(MS.), an opera, text from Byron ; also an in- 
teresting pamphlet, ' Musikalische Pflichten.* In 
1863 he married Ingeboig Starck, like himself a 
pupil of Liszt's. [See Starck.] In England 
Bronsart is only known by his Pianoforte Con- 
certo, which was played at the Crystal Palace 
Sept. 30, 1876, by Hartvigson. [E.D.] 

BROS, Juan, bom at Tortosa 1776, died at 
Oviedo 1852, successively director at the cathe- 
drals of Malaga, Leon, and Oviedo, and composer 
of much church music, still performed in the 
churches throughout Spain. Three Misereres 
written at Leon are cited as his best works. 
Specimens of his music are given by Eslava in 
the * Lira Sacro-Hispano.' [M. C. C] 

BROSCJHI, Cablo ; detto Fabinelli. (See 
Fabinelli.) 

BROSSARD, Sebastibn de, author of the 
first musical dictionary, published imder the title 
of ' Dictionnaire de musique contenant une expli- 
cation des termes grecs et latins, italiens et 
fran^ais les plus usit^ dans la musique,' etc. 
(Paris, Ballajrd, 1703, folio). There were two 
later editions, the second at Paris in 8vo., and 
the third by Roger of Amsterdam. The work 
contained a catalogue of 900 authors on music. 
Brossard was bom in 1660, and was a priest at 
Strassburg, and chapel-master to the cathedral 
from 1689 to 1698. In 1700 he was appointed 
grand chaplain and musical director of the 
cathedral at Meaux, where he died Aug. 10, 
1730. Janowka, a Bohemian, brought out a 
musical dictionary two years before Brossard' s, 
but it was in Latin, like all such works at 
that time. Brossard's book being in French 
brought musical subjects within the range of 
the general reading public, and thus rendered 
an important service to art. It is not with- 
out faults, but contains an enormous amount 
of information to have been amassed by ond 
man. Brossard also wrote ' Lettre h. M. Demotz 
sur sa nouvelle methode d'^crire le plain-chant 
et la musique' (Ballard, 1729). As a composer 
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of chorcli masic he made his mark. He gave 
his valuable library to Louis XIV in considera- 
tion of an annuity of i aoo firancs. His MSS. and 
notes for a universal history of music are pre- 
served in the national library in Paris. [F. G.] 

BROWNSMITH, John Lexan, vtw bom in 
Westminster in 1809, and received his musical 
education as a chorister of Westminster Abbey 
under George Ebenezer Williams and Thomas 
Greatorex. On quitting the choir he pursued 
the study of the organ, and in a short time 
became not only an excellent player but ac- 
quired so perfect a knowledge of the structure 
of the instnmient as to be able to build a 
small chamber-organ for himself. In 1S29, on 
the death of Benjamin Jacob, Brownsmith whs 
appointed his successor as oi^uist of St. John's 
church, Waterloo Road. In March 1838 he was 
appointed a lay vicar of Westminster Abbey. 
In October 1848 he succeeded William Miller 
as organist to the Sacred Harmonic Society, in 
-^hich capacity he officiated at the Handel Fes- 
tivals at the Crystal Palace in 1857, 1859, 1863, 
and 1865. In 1853 he resigned bis appointment 
at St. John's on being chosen organist of the 
then newly-erected church of St. Gabriel, Pim- 
lico. He died Sept. 14, 1866. [W. H. H.] 

BRUCH, Max, one of the most eminent living 
German composers, was bom at Cologne on Jan. 
6, 1 838. His father was in government employ, 
his mother came of a well-known and gifted 
musical family of the Lower Rhine. Herself a 
distinguished singer, she carefully watched the 
early development of her son's musical talents. 
He received his theoretical instruction from Pro- 
fessor Breidenstein at Bonn, and soon began to 
give extraordinary promise. In 1 8 5 a Bruch gained 
the scholarship of the Mozart foundation at Frank - 
fort-on-Maine for four years, during which time 
he continued his studies under Hiller, Reinecke 
and Breuning at Cologne, at the same time 
making himself gradually known by his compo- 
sitions. His fiii-ther development was promoted 
by long visits to Leipsic, Munich, and other 
musical towns. His stay at Munich was ef spe- 
cial importance through the personal acquaint- 
ance of the poet Geibel, whose * Loreley,* written 
for Mendelssohn, Bruch had composed while at 
Cologne. He at length obtained the poet's con- 
sent for the performance of the opera, and pro- 
ceeded to Mannheim, where it was first given, 
and where he occupied himself with studying the 
requirements of the stage. He then produced 
many of those works which have associated his 
name with the best of the present time. In 1865 
• he accepted the post of musical director of the Con- 
cert-Institution at Coblenz, and in 1867 became 
Kapellmeister to the Prince of Schwarzburg- 
Sondershausen. This poet he resigned in 1870, 
since which time he has lived independently, 
first at Berlin and now at Bonn, devoting himself 
exclusively to composition. The first work with 
which he came before the public was an operetta, 
* Scherz, List und Rache/ to Goethe's words ; 
then followed various chamber compositions, a 
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trio (op. 5), two string quartets (op. 9, 10), 
songs, and pianoforte works. For the present, 
however, Bruch has abandoned these branches, 
and devoted his whole strength to the larger 
forms of orchestral and choral music. His first 
step in this field was taken with the opera 
'Loreley' (op. 16), already mentioned, which 
met with considerable success ; but his most im- 
portant and most successful work, and that 
which eetablishe4 his fame, was his ' Scenes from 
the Frithjof-Saga' (op. 23), for male voices and 
orchestra — a work of the freshest invention and 
consummate technique. Amongst his instru- 
mental works the more important are two 
Violin Concertos, the first in G minor, and the 
second (1877) in D minor, as well as two 
Symphonies. His chief vocal works, with or- 
chestra, are: 'Die Flucht der heiligen Familie* 
(op. ao), 'Romisoher Triumpfgesang,* 'Romische 
Leichenfeier,* 'Salamis* (these last three for 
men's chorus), *Schdn Ellen,* 'Rorate Coeli,* 
*Kyiie, Sanctus, and Benedictus,' 'Odysseus,' 
and various smaller works of the same kind. 
He also wrote a second opera, called * Hermione* 
after Shakespeare's 'Winter's Tale,' but this 
had no success. Bruch's real field is concert 
mufflc for chorus and orchestra ; he is above all 
a master of melody, and of the effective treat- 
ment of the masses. These two sides of his 
artistic activity, so to speak, play into each other's 
hands, and have brought him deserved success. 
Bruch's melody is not drawn from the hidden 
depths of innermost feeling, but rather from the 
upper surfiMse of his nature ; yet it is true, un- 
constrained, natural, and excellent in stmcture, 
broad, impressive, and vocal. He thoroughly 
understands how to clothe his thoughts in the 
most favourable and effective forms. In the 
elaborate and complicated machinery of the 
modem orchestra and chorus he is thoroughly at 
home. While on the one hand we admit that 
the effect of his more important works is perhaps 
greatly dependent on the brilliant clotiiing of 
the musical ideas, we must on the other hand 
insist that this skilful use of external means 
is alwa^ accompanied by a keen artistic feel- 
ing for external harmony, with a delicate esti- 
mation of the preportionate effect ©f the sepa- 
rate parts in comparison to the whole. This 
artistic sense of proportion saves him from losing 
himself in that mere outward show which 
we sometimes find among the modem realistic 
school. [A, M.] 

BRUMEL, ANTonns, a Flemish musician, one 

: of the most distinguished of Ockenheim's pupils. 
He flourished in the epoch (1480-15 20) which 
may be distinguished as the period of Josquin 
des Pr5s. Nothing is known of his personal 
history, but his compositions have been handed 
down to us in sufficient number to prove the 
justice of his great reputation. There is a perfect 
copy of five of his masses, printed in one volume 
by Petruoci of Venice in 1503, preserved in the 
royal library at Berlin. There is also a collection 
of masses of various authors by the same printer, 

^ and containing one of Brumel's, in the British 
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Museum. There aze befiides many masBes and 
motets in other editions of Petruoci^s, and MSS. 
exist in the royal library at Munich as well as 
in the pontifical chapel. [J. R. S. B.] 

BRUNETTI, Gabtano, a violin-player and 
composer, was bom at Pisa in 1753. He was a 
pupil first of his father, an able musician, and 
afterwards of the celebrated Nardini at Florence, 
whose style of playing and composing he adopted 
with considerable success. The greater part of 
his life he spent at Madrid, attached to the court 
of the Prince of Asturias, afterwards Charles IV. 
Here he came into close connection with Bocche* 
rini, then at the height of his fiune as a performer 
and composer, and appears gradually to have 
superseded that artist in the favour of the court 
and the public. With the symphonies, serenades, 
and other instrumental works which he wrote for 
the King and the Duke of Alba he was eminently 
successful. They appear to be very much in the 
style of Boocherini ; but on the whole inferior 
to the works of that master. Brunetti died at 
Madrid in 1808. His numerous compositions — 
published at Paris — consist of symphonies, sere- 
nades, sextets, quintets, and violinniuets. Over 
200 works of his remain in MS. [P. D.] 

BRUNI, AntoineBabthelemt, a violinist 
and composer, bom at Coni in Piedmont in 1759. 
He was a pupil of Pugnani, and lived from 1771 
at Paris, first as orchestral player at the Italian 
Opera, and afterwards as conductor of the Op^ra 
Comique. He wrote sixteen operas, some of 
which achieved considerable success, although 
now entirely forgotten. 

For the violin he wrote four sets of sonatas, 
several concertos, ten quartets, and twenty-eight 
sets of violin duets, the latter well known to 
professors, as useful pieces for teaching purposes, 
al«o a * Mi^thode de Yiolon,* and a ' Methode pour 
TAlto-vioU.' Hediedini8z3. [P.^O 

BRUNI, SiGNOB, an Italian primo uomo who 
was singing at Florence in the winter of 1 784. 
In 1793 he sang in London. He improved in 
voice an<i style, but was still weak, when com> 
pared with his predecessors. He distantly re- 
called RubineUi. [J.M.] 

BUGLE* (Eng. and Fr.; Germ. Flilgelhom, 
Ital. Troniba). A treble instrument of brass or 
copper, differing firom the trumpet in having a 
shorter and more conical tube, with a less ex- 
panded beU. It is played with a cupped mouth- 
piece. In its original form the bugle is the signal 
horn for the infantry, as the trumpet is for the 
cavalry, and it is usually tuned in C, with an extra 
Bb crook, or in £b. Oidy five sounds are required 
for the various calls and signals. These are the 
intermediate open notes of the tube, from C below 
the treble stave to G above it. Eight sounds 
however can in all be obtained, by the addition 
of the Bb and C above high G, and the octave 
of the lowest 0/ which though feeble and of poor 
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tone is the real fundamental note. With these 
additions the entire compass is as follows :— 

bcs.: 



Two methods have been adopted for bridging 
over the gaps between the open notes of this 
instrument, viz. keys and valves. The key- 
bugle, called also the 'Kent bugle' and 'Regent's 
bugle,' which was extremely popuLar some forty 
years ago, has been entirely superseded by the 
valve sjTstem. No doubt the latter, as in the 
comet and euphonium, preserves the whole 
length of tube for the higher notes, and thus 
gains power and fulness ; but it is a question 
whether the keyed instrument does not produce 
more accurate intonation and a tenderer quality of 
tone. This however is a matter to which English 
bandmasters seem perfectly indifferent, although 
the Fliigelhom and the key-bugle are still to be 
heard with effect in the superb bands of Austria. 

In the ordinary bugle valves are often added 
as an attachment, of which the bugle itself be- 
comes the bell. [W. H. S.] 

BULOW, Hans Guido von, bom Jan. 8, 
1830, at Dresden. The foremost pianist of that 
most advanced school of pianoforte playing, 
founded by Chopin and devdoped by Liszt. A 
first-rate conductor, and a musician whose tech- 
nical attainments and complete knowledge of 
the art from its germs to its very latest devel* 
opment can be rivalled by few contemporaries 
and surpassed bv none. As a pianist his reper- 
toire comprehends the master works of all styles 
and schools, from the early Italians to the 
present day; it would in fact be difficult to 
mention a work of any importance by any 
composer for the pianoforte which he has not 
played in public, and by heart. His prodigious 
musical memory has enabled him also as a 
conductor to perform feats which have never 
before been attempted, and will in all like- 
lihood not be imitated. The distinctive pecu- 
liarity of both his playing and conducting may 
be set down as a passionate intellectuality. 
One notices at every step that all details have 
been thought about and mastered down to the 
minutest particle ; one feels that all effects have 
been analysed and calculated with the utmost 
subtlety, and yet the whole leaves an impression 
of warm spontaneity. This is the highest praise 
which can be awarded to an executant. It 
does not, perhaps, apply to all of BU low's ap- 
pearances in public, but it applies strictly to his 
performances at their best; and it is but bare 
justice to measure the achievements of a great 
artist as one measures a mountain chain, by the 
peaks rather than by the valleys. The analytical 
and reconstructive powers just emphasised render 
his editions of classical pianoforte works, such as 
those of Beethoven's sonatas, variations, and 
bagatelles, from op. 53 upwards, of Cramer's 
studies, of selections from Sebastian and Emanuel 
Bach, from Handel, Scarlatti, etc. — in which he 
has indicated the most refined phrasing and 
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fingering, M well as the most minute nnanoee 
of tempo and expression, and has corrected pre- 
sumable misprints and inaccuraciea — unique and 
invaluable to the student. 

In addition to these his admirable partition 
de piano of the most intricate score in existence, 
Wagner's 'Tristan und Isolde,' together with 
that of the overture to ' Die Meistersinger * and 
' £ine Faust Ouvertore,' as well as the arrange- 
ments of Weber's two concertos and the con- 
certstiick for pianoforte solo should be mentioned. 

In early youth Von Biilow seems to have 
shown neither talent for music nor delight in 
it. Both gifts first made their appearance after 
a long illness, but then in a supreme degree. 
After his ninth year he was placed under 
Friedrich Wieck, the father of Clara Schumann, 
who laid the solid foundations for his future 
technical achievements. M. K. Eberwein was 
for two years subsequently his master in harmony 
and counterpoint. In 1848 he came to the 
university of Leipzig to commence the study of 
jurisprudence, his parents having always looked 
upon music as a mere pastime. At Leipzig 
he continued his studies in counterpoint under 
Hauptmann. In Oct. 1849 we find him a 
member of the university of Berlin, absorbed 
in the political movements of the time, and 
contributor to a democratic journal * Die Abend- 
post.' In this paper he first began to announce 
and defend the musical doctrines of the new 
German school led by Liszt and Wagner. A 
performance of • Lohengrin' at Weimar in 1850 
under Liszt moved him so intensely that he 
threw over his career as a lawyer, went to 
Zurich and entrusted himself to the guidance 
of Wagner. In June 1851 he went to Weimar 
to study pianoforte playing under Uszt, and 
in 1853 made his first concert, tour, play- 
ing at Vienna, Pesth, Dresden, Carlsruhe, 
Bremen, Hamburg, and Berlin. From 1855 to 
1864 he occupied the poet of principal master 
of pianoforte playing at the conservatorium of 
Professors Stem and A. B. Marx, at Berlin. 
Here we find him organising trio soir^, or- 
chestral concerts, and pianoforte recitals, with 
progranmies of the most varied character, though 
wi£ a decided leaning towards the works of 
the new German school, writing articles for 
various political and musical papers, making 
journeys through Germany and the Netherlands, 
and Russia, and reaping laurels everywhere as 
player and conductor. In 1864 he was called 
to Munich as principal conductor at the royal 
opera and director of the Conservatorium. It 
was there that he succeeded in organising model 
performances of Wagner's 'Tristan und Isolde' 
and 'Die Meistersinger von Numberg.' In 
1869 he left Munich, and has since been giving 
concerts in Italy, Germany, Russia, Poland, 
England, and America. Among his most im- 
portant compositions the following have been 
published : — op. 20, * Nirwana, Symphonisches 
Stimmungsbild' ; op. 10, Music to Shakspeare's 
'Julius Csesar' ; op. 16, Ballade for Orchestra, 
'Des Stinger's Fluch' ; op. 33, ' Vier Charakter- 
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sttlcke ftir Orchester, (i) Allegro risoluto, (2) 
Nottumo, (3) Intermezzo guerriero, (4) Fune- 
rale.' Among his pianoforte pieces especial at- 
tention should be called to his recent op. 31, 
'B Camovale di Milano.' 

On Jan. i, 1878, he was appointed Konigli«her 
Hofkapellmeuiter at Hanover. [E.D.] 

BUHL, Joseph David, bom near Amboise 
1 781, trumpeter, son of a musician in the service 
of the Due de C^oiseul. He was successively a 
member of the band of the • Garde Parisienne,' 
organised 1792, and of the Consuls' * Grenadiers 
de la Garde.* He was also professor at the 
cavalry school of trumpeters at Versailles, firom 
its foundation in 1805 to its abolition in 181 1. 
In 18 14 he was unpointed by Louis XVIII con- 
ductor of the band of the Gardes du Corps, and 
received the Legion of Honour. In 1816 he 
became first trumpeter at the Opera, and at 
the Theatre Italien ; but owing to an accident at 
the coronation of Charles X was compelled to 
relinquish both appointments in 1825. In 1823 
Buhl introduced into France the slide-trumpet {h 
coulisse), invented by Haltenhoff of Hanau. 
He published a 'Method for Trumpet' (Paris, 
Janet), and was editor of the ' Ordonnance dea 
Trompettes.' [M. C. C] 

BULL, JoHK, Mus. Doc., was bom in Somer- 
setshire about 1563. He was educated in Queen 
Elizabeth's Chapel under William Blitheman, the 
celebrated organist. On Dec. 24, 1582 he was 
appointed organist of Hereford Cathedral and 
afterwards master of the children. In January 
1585 he was admitted a member of the Chapel 
Royal, and in 1 591 on the death of his master is 
said to have succeeded him as organist. But this 
is mere conjecture, as John Hewlett succeeded 
Blitheman in the place of a gentleman, and the 
office of organist as a separate appointment did 
not then exist. On July 9, 15H6, he was ad- 
mitted Mus. Bao. at Oxford, ' having practised in 
that faculty fourteen years,' and on July 7, 1592, 
was incorporated Mus. Doc. in the same Univer- 
sity, having previously taken the degree at Cam- 
bridge. In 1596, upon the recommendation of 
Queen Elizabeth, Bull was the first appointed 
Music Professor in Gresham College, and, al- 
though unable to compose and read his lectures 
in Latin, according to the founder's original in- 
tention, such was his &vour with the Queen and 
the public, that the executors of Sir Thomas 
Gresham, by the ordinances bearing date I597> 
dispensed with his knowledge of the Latin lan- 
guage and ordered 'The solemn music lecture 
twice every week, in manner following, viz. the 
theoretique part for one half-hour, or thereabouts, 
and the practique, by concert of voice or instru- 
ments, for the rest of the hour, whereof the first 
lectiure should be in the Latin tongue and the 
second in English ; but because at this time Mr. 
Dr. Bull, who is recommended to the place by 
ths Queen's Most Excellent Majesty, b^ing not 
able to speak Latin, his lectures are permitted to 
' be altogether in English, so long as ne shall con- 
tinue in the place of music lecturer there.' In 
I x6oi Bull went abroad for the recovery of his 
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health, and dimng his absence was pennftted to 
substitute as his deputy, Thomas, son of William 
Byrd. He travelled incognito into France and 
Germany, and Antony k Wood tells a story of a 
feat performed by him at St. Omer's, where, to a 
composition originally in forty parts, he added 
forty more in a few hours. After the death of 
Elizabeth, Bull retained his post in the Chapel 
Boyal, and his fame as an organist was widely 
spread. On Dec. 15, 1606, Bull was admitted 
into the freedom of the Merchant Taylors' Com> 
pany by service, having been bound apprentice 
to Thomas, Earl of Sussex, who was free of the 
Company. On July 16, 1607, when James I and 
Prince Henry din^ at Merchant Taylors' Hall, 
the royal guests were entertained with music, 
both vocal and instrumental. And, while His 
Majesty was at table, according to Stowe, ' John 
Bull, Doctor of Musique, one of the organists of 
His Majesties Chappell-royall, and free of the 
Merchant-taylors, being in a citizen's gowne, 
cappe, and hood, played most excellent melodic 
upon a small payre of Organes, placed there for 
that purpose onley.* (Chronicles, edit. 1631, p. 
891.) On Dec 22, 1607, Bull obtained^ firom 
the Bishop of London a marriage licence for him- 
self and 'Elizabeth Walter of the Strand, maiden, 
aged about 24, daughter of Walter, 

citizen of London, deceased, she attending upon 
the Rt. Hon the Lady Marchioness of Winchester.* 
Thev were to marry at ' Christ Church, London.* 
In the same month he resigned his professorship at 
Gresham College, which was tenable only so long 
as he remained unmarried. In 1 61 1 he was in the 
service of Prince Henry, and his name stands first 
on the roll of the Prince*s musicians, with a salary 
of £40 per annum. The old Cheque Book of the 
Chapel Royal records under date of 161 3 that 
• John Bull, Doctor of Musicke, went beyond the 
seas without license, and was admitted into the 
Archduke's service.* No valid reason can be 
assigned for his leaving the country, but it 
eeems he had been preparing for the step some 
months previously. In the British Museum 
(Add. MSS. No. 6194), is preserved a letter from 
Dr. Bull to Sir M. Hicks, wishing his son*s name 
to be inserted instead of his own in some patent 
dated April 26, 161 2 ; and the same MS. contains 
an extract fi-om Mr. Trumbull's letter to James I 
concerning the Archduke's receiving Dr. Bull, the 
king's organist, into his chapel without permis- 
sion, dated May 30, 1614. The subsequent life 
of Dr. Bull has been hitherto simply conjecture, 
but the writer is fortunately enabled to clear up 
the latter part of it from a letter written by the 
Chevalier Leon de Burbure some few years back, 
in answer to certain inquiries. The Chevalier 
says, * I do not know that the Cathedral of Ant- 
werp ever possessed any MSS. of Dr. John Bull, 
but at all events there have remained no traces 
for a long time. The only facts relative to John 
Bull that I have discovered are, that he became 
organist of Notre Dame at Antwerp in 161 7, in 
the place of Rumold Waelrent deceased ; that in 
1620 he lived in the house adjoining the church, 

> Thl4 fact hii.< nev^t before been DoCtoad. 1 %m ludebteJ for It to 
Cdooel J. L. Cbcster. [O.J 
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on the side of the Place Verte, in which the con- 
cierge of the cathedral had lived ; that he died 
on March la or 13, 1628, and was buried on the 
15th of the same month in the cathedral where 
he had been organist.' Specimens of Bull's com- 
positions for voices may be found in Barnard's and 
Boyce's collections and in Sir William Leighton's 

* Teares or Lamentations of a Sorrowf uU Soule,* 
1614, fol. He joined Byrd and Gibbons in con- 
tributing to the Parthenia, a collection of pieces 
for the virginals, printed early in the 1 7th cen- 
tury, and a large number of his instrumental 
movements are extant in the volume in the Fitz- 
wiUiam Museum known as Queen Elizabeth's 
Virginal Book, and in other MSS. See a curious 
list in Ward's Lives of the Gresham Professors, 
pp. 203-8. To Bull has been attributed the com- 
position of the popular tune, 'God save the King.* 
but the claim made on his behalf has met with 
but partial acceptance. [See Goo savb ths 
Kino.] A portrait of Bull is preserved in the 
Music School at Oxford. It is painted on a board 
and represents him in the habit of a bachelor of 
music. On the left side of the head are the words, 

* An. .^tatis svae 26, 15S9,' and on the right side 
an hour-glass, upon which is placed a human skull, 
with a bone across the mouth. Bound the four 
sides of the frame is written the following homely 
distich: — 

' The bull by force in field doth raigne: 
But Bull by skill good will doth ga3rne.' 

[E. F. R.] 

BUNN, Alfred, manager and dramatic au- 
thor, was for a quarter of a century director, and 
during the greater part of that time lessee, of 
Drury Lane Theatre. Elliston gave him his first 
appointment as stage-manager of Drury Lane in 
1823, when he was quite a young man ; and he 
first obtained a certain celebrity as a manager 
by endeavouring some dozen years afterwards to 
establish an Ei^lish Opera. 'The Maid of Ar- 
tois,' and a few yean later * The Bohemian Girl,' 
' The Daughter of St. Mark,* and other operas by 
Balfe, were produced at Drury Lane under Mr. 
Bunn's management ; and for the first of these 
works Mme. Malibran was engaged at the then 
unprecedented rate of £1 25 a night. Mr. Bunn 
also brought out Mr. (now Sir Julius) Benedict's 
' Brides of Venice' and Vincent Wallace's * Mari- 
tana.' For most of these operas Mr. Bunn him- 
self furnished the libretto, which however was in 
every case of French origin. He was the author 
or adapter of a good many dramas and farces, in- 
cluding ' The Minister and the Mercer,* a trans* 
lation of Scribe's ' Bertrand et Raton,' which, on 
its first production, obtained remarkable success. 
Long before his career as manager had come to 
an end he published a volume of memoirs, under 
the title of • The Stage.* [H. S. E.] 

BUNTING, Edward, son of an English 
engineer and an Irish lady, bom at Armagh in 
February 1773. He was educated as an organ 
and pianoforte player, and distinguished himself 
for his love of Irish music, of which he published 
three collections. The first, containing Irish airs 
'never before published,' came out in 1796. A 
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second, containing 75 additional ain (words by 
Campbell and others), and a dissertation on the 
Irish Harp, appeared in 180^. A third collection, 
containing upwards of 150 airs, of which more 
than 1 30 were then for the first time given to 
the public, was published in 1840. This last 
collection is remarkable for a dissertation of icx> 
pages upon the history and practioe of music in 
Irdand. According to this dissertation 'the 
occasion which first confirmed him in his partiality 
for the airs of his native country, was the gteat 
meeting of the Harpers at Belfast in 1 79a. Before 
this time there had been several similar meetings 
at Granard, in the county of Longford, which 
had excited a surprising degree of interest in 
Irish music throughout that part of the country. 
Tne meeting at Belfast was however better 
attended than any that had yet taken place, and 
its effects wove more permanent, for it kindled 
an enthusiasm throughout the north which bums 
bright in some warm and honest hearts to this 
day. All the best of the old class of Harpers — 
a race of men then nearly extinct, and now gone 
for ever — Dennis Hempson, Arthur O'Neill, 
Charles Fanning, and seven others, the least 
able of whom has not left his like behind, were 
present.' Aided by O'Neill and the other harpers, 
Bunting immediately began to form his first col- 
lection. He travelled into Derry, Tyrone, and 
Connaught, where, especially in the last, he 
obtained a great numW of excellent airs. His 
first and second collections contain the best Irish 
airs, although in his third there are several very 
good -ones, and some very curious. Among 
these last are the ' carinana or dirges, and airs to 
which Ossianio and other old poems are ming,' 
and which the editor gives as ' very ancient ' — 
many hundred years old. He afterwards en- 
deavours to analyse the structure of Irish airs, 
and to point out their characteristics. 

Bunting died at Belfast Dec. 21, 1843, and 
was inteired at Mount Jerome. His death was 
absolutely unnoticed. ' He was of no party, and 
therefore honoured of none, and yet this un- 
honoured man was the preserver of his country's 
music* {iJttb, Unit, Mag., Jan. 1847; Private 
Sources,) [E. F. R.] 

BURDEN OB BURTHEN. Old songs and 
ballads frequently had a chorus or motto to each 
verse, which in the language of the time was 
called a Burden or Bob. One of the most an- 
cient and most popular was ' Hey troly loly lo,* 
quoted in ' Piers Plowman,' 136a, and other early 
songs. It occurs after every line of a song of 
the time of Edward IV (Sloane MS. No. 1584) ; 
and in Isaac Walton's 'Compleat Angler' is the 
burden of * O the sweet contentment the country- 
man doth find/ 

* Heigh trolloUie loe, 
Heigh trollollie lee.' 
The ancient 'Frogge Song' has the ridiculous 
burden — 

' Farthing linkum laddium, 
Fann — ho— fanny ho, 
Farthing glen.' 
In the ballad of ' iSir Eglamore/ which was very 
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popular in the 1 7th century, the burden is ' Fa 
la, lanky down dilly.' In Shakespeare's 'Tem- 
pest ' we find — 

* Foote it featly heere and there. 
And sweet Sprites the burthen beare.* 
The stage direction to which is 'Burthen dls« 
persedly'; and the burthen follows — 
' Harke, harke, bowgh-wough ; 

The watch-dogges barke 

Bowgh-wough.' 
The second song in the same play has 'Ding* 
dong' for the burden. In 'As You Like It' 
Celia says 'I would sing my song without a 
burthen, thou bring'st me out of tune.' 

The ballad 'The Jolly MiUer ' has been a &- 
vourite from the 16th or 17th century, and was 
sent to Beethoven to harmonise on account of 
'its merited popularity' by Thomson, who in- 
serted it in his 'Scotch Songs/ 1824. In it we 
find the lines — 

' This the burden of his«ong 

For ever us'd to be, 

I care for nobody, no, not I, 

If nobody cares for me.' 
It is probable that the burdens were ac- 
companied by motion or dancing. [Ballad.] 
In 'Much Ado about Nothing' Margaret says 
'Claps into Light-a-love (that goes without a 
burden). Do you sing it and I'll dance it.' 
Burden also means the drone or bass of a bag- 
pipe. [Faux-boubdow.] [W.H.C] 
BURGMCLLER, Nobbert, composer; bom 
at Dnsseldorf, Feb. 8, 1810; son of the then 
music-Director there, who died in 1824 well 
known and honoured as one of the founders and 
conductors of the Lower Rhine festivals. Nor- 
bert very early showed extraordinary musical 
talent. After leaving his father he studied at 
Cassel under Spohr and Haup^mann. But a 
sickly constitution prevented his fiill develop- 
ment, and he died at Aix-la-Chapelle in 1836. 
He left much music behind him, of which two 
symphonies, an overture, and some other pieces 
were published bv Kistner, all, notwithstand- 
ing their natural mmiaturity, manifesting great 
ability, lively imagination full of ideas, freshness 
of invention, and a strong feeling for classical 
' form.' There is every reason to believe that, if his 
life had been spared, concentration and strength 
would have come with years, and that Bur^ 
miiller would have reached a high place in his 
art. Schumann valued him greatly : he begins a 
memorial notice of him by saying that since the 
early death of Schubert nothing more deplorable 
had happened than that of Burgmuller (Ges. 
Schriften, iii. 145). [A. M.] 
BURLA, OB BURLESCA, a musical joke ot 
playful composition; J. S. Bach's Partita 3, 
engraved with his own hand on copper, and 
published in 17a 7, contains a Burlesca as the 
fifth piece. Schumann has a Burla in op. 134. 
No. I a. [W.H.C] 
BURLETTA, a droll or fiicetious musical 
drama or fierce, which derives its name from the 
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Italian verb hurlare, 'to jest,' or *to ridicule.' 
The burletta found its way from Italy through 
France to England. The most celebrated ex- 
ample produced in England was the Beggar's 
Opera in 1727, written by Gay, and adapted 
to the popular melodies of the day. In 1737 
appeared *The Dragon of Wantley,* by Henry 
Carey and Lampe, which succeeded eo well that 
it was followed in 1738 by a second part or 
sequel, entitled • Margery/ [W. H. C] 

BURNEY, Charles, Mus. Doc., was bom at 
Shrewsbury April 7, 1726, and educated at 
the free school there. He was subsequently 
removed to the public school at Cliester, where 
he commenced his musical studies under Mr. 
Baker, the organist of the Cathedral. When 
about fifteen years of age he returned to his 
native town, and for three years pursued the 
study of music, as a future profession, under his 
elder brother James Bumey, organist of St. 
Mary's, Shrewsbury. He was next sent to Lon- 
don, and for three years studied under Dr. Ame. 
In 1749 ^^ ^^ elected oi^nist of St. Dionis- 
Backchurch, Fenchurch-street, and in the winter 
of the same year engaged to take the harpsi- 
chord in the subscription concerts then recently 
establifihed at the King's Arms in Comhill. In 
the following year he composed the music of three 
dramas— Mallet's Alfred, Mendez's Robin Hood, 
and Queen Mab — for Drury-lane. Being threat- 
ened with consumption, Iwwever, he could not 
continue these exertions, and, in 1751, accepted 
the situation of organist of Lynn-Regis, Norfolk, 
where he remained for the succeeding nine 
years. In this retreat he formed the design, 
and laid the foundation of his future History of 
Music In 1760, his health being completely 
restored, he returned to London, and again 
entered upon the duties of his profession. 

Soon after his arrival in London, Bumey pub- 
lished several concertos for the harpsichord wnich 
were much admired ; and in 1 766 he brought out 
at Dmry-lane, with considerable success, both 
words and music of a piece entitled 'The Cunning 
Man,* founded upon, and adapted to the music of 
J. J. Rousseau's ' Devin du Village.' On June 
33» 17^1 *^e University of Oxford conferred 
upon him the degrees of Bachelor and Doctor 
of Music, on which occasion his exercise consisted 
of an anthem of considerable length, with over- 
ture, solos, recitatives and choruses, which con- 
tinued long to be a favourite at the Oxford Music 
Meetings, and was several times performed in 
Germany under the direction of Emanuel Bach. 
In the meantime, neither the assiduous pursuit 
of his profession, nor his many other engage- 
ments had interrupted his collections for his 
History of Music. He had exhausted all the 
information that books could afford him, and 
was fer from what he desired. The present 
state of music could only be ascertained by 
personal investigation and converse with the 
most celebrated music' ans of foreign countries, 
as well as his own. He resolved to make the 
tour of Italy, France and Germany, and fur- 
nished with powerful letters of introduction from 
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the Earl of Sandwich (a nobleman devoted to 
music) quitted London in June 1770. He spent 
several days in Paris, and then went by Lyons 
and Geneva (where he had an accidental inter- 
view with Voltaire), to Turin, Milan, Padua, 
Venice, Bologna, Florence, Rome, and Naples, 
consulting everywhere the libraries and the 
learned; hearing the best music, sacred and 
secular, and receiving the most cheerful and 
liberal assistance towards the accomplishment 
of his object. On his return to England, Dr. 
Bumey published an account of his tour, in one 
volume, which was exceedingly well received, 
and deemed so good a model that Dr. Johnson 
professedly imitated it in his own Tour to the 
Hebrides, saying, * I had that clever dog Bumey's 
Musical Tour in my eye.' In July 1772, Dr. 
Bumey again embarked for the continent to 
make the tour of Germany and the Netherlands, 
of which he published an account in two volumes. 
At Vienna he had the good fortune to make the 
intimate acquaintance of the celebrated poet 
Metastasio. Here he also found two of the 
greatest musicians of that age, Hasse and Gluck. 
From Vienna he proceedeid through Prague, 
Dresden and Berlin, to Hamburg, and thence by 
Holland, to England, where he inmiediately de- 
voted himself to arranging the mass of materials 
thus collected. 

In 1773 ^- Bumey was elected an F. R. S. ; 
and in 1776 the first volume of his General 
History of Music appeared in 4to. In the same 
year the complete work of Sir John Hawkins 
was published. Bumey's subsequent volumes 
were published at unequal intervals, the fourth 
and last appearing in 1789. Between the two 
rival histories, the public decision was loud and 
immediate in favour of Dr. Bumey. Time has 
modified this opinion, and brought the merits of 
each work to their fair and proper level — ad- 
judging to Bumey the palm of style, arrange- 
ment, and amusing narrative, and to Hawkins 
the credit of minuter accuracy and deeper re- 
search, more particularly in parts interesting to 
the antiquary and the literary world in general. 
Bumey's first volume treats of the music and 
poetiy of the ancient Greeks, the music of the 
Hebrews, Egyptians, etc. The second and third 
volumes comprise all that was then known of the 
biographies of the great musicians of the 15th, 
16^ and 17th centuries. The fourth volume 
is perhaps less entitled to praise. Whole pages 
are given to long-forgotten and worthless Italmn 
operas, whilst tide great works of Handel and 
J. S. Bach remain unchronicled ; the latter indeed 
is almost ignored. 

When the extraordinary musical precocity of 
the infant Crotch first excited the attention of the 
musical profession and the scientific world, Bur- 
ney drew up an account of the infant phenome- 
non, which was read at a meeting of the Royal 
Society in 1779, and published in the Philosophi- 
cal Transactions. The commemoration of Handel 
in 17S4 again called forth his literaiy talents; 
his account of these performances, published in 
4to for the benefit of the musical fund, is well 
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known to every musical reader. Dr. Bomej also ' 
wrote 'An Essay towards the History of Comets/ 
1 769 ; ' A Plan for a Music School/ 1 7 74 ; and the 
'JAte and Letters of Metastasio,' 5 vols. 8vo, 
1 796. His last labour was on Bees* Cyclopedia, 
for which work he furnished all the musical 
articles, except those of a philosophical and 
mathematical kind. His remuneration for this 
was £1000, and as most of the matter was 
extracted without alteration from his History, 
the price was large. 

During a long life Dr. Bumey enjoyed the 
intimate acquaintance of almost every contempo- 
rary who was distinguished either in literature 
or the arts; with Johnson he was in habits of 
friendship ; and it is known that soon after John- I 
son*8 death, he had serious thoughts of becoming | 
his biographer. For many years Dr. Bumey j 
lived in St. Martin's Street, Leicester Square, in \ 
a house once the residence of Newton, and still [ 
standing; but about 1789, on being appointed 
organist of Chelsea College, he removed to a 
suite of apartments in that building, where he 
spent the last twenty-five years of his life in the 
enjoyment of independence, and of a family, each i 
individual of which (thanks to their parents* early | 
care and example) had attained high distinction 
in some walk of literature or science. ' In all the | 
relations of private life,' says one of his biogra- 
phers, 'his character was exemplary, and his 
happiness such as that character deserved and 
honoured. His manners were peculiarly easy, 
spirited and gentlemanlike ; he possessed all the 
suavity of the Chesterfield school without its 
stifihess— all its graces, unalloyed by its laxity of 
moral principle.* At length, full of years, and 
rich in all that should accompany old age, he 
breathed his last on April 12, 1814, at Chelsea 
College. His remains were deposited, on the 
70th of the same month, in the burial-ground of 
that institution, attended by his own fcunily (of 
which he lived to see the fourth generation), the 
chief officers of the college, and many others of 
rank and talent. 

His intelligent and expressive face has been 
preserved by Re3rnolds, in a fine portrait, en- 
graved by Bartolozzi, and Barry has introduced 
him in his large picture at the Society of Arts. 

As a composer Dr. Bumey's principal works, in 
addition to those already mentioned, are ' Sonatas 
for two Violins and a Base,' two sets; 'Six 
Comet Pieces with Introduction and Fugue for 
the Organ*; * Twelve Canzonetti a due voci in 
canone, poesie dell' abate Metastasio' ; ' Six Duets 
for (German Flutes'; 'Six Concertos for Violin, 
etc. in eight parts'; 'Two Sonatas for Pianoforte, 
Violin and Violoncello'; and 'Six Harpsichord 
Lessons.' [E. F. E.] 

BURROWES, John Freckleton, bom in 
London, April 23, 1787, was a pupil of William 
Horsley. He first made himself known as a 
composer by an overture and several vocal 
pieces with orchestral accompaniments, and 
afterwards by an overture produced at the con- 
certs of the Philharmonic Society, of which he 
was one of the original members. He soon 
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however abandoned these pursuits for the less 
distinguished but more profitable one of com- 
posing and arranging for the pianoforte. Bur- 
rowee was the author of ' The Thorough Bass 
Primer' and * The Pianoforte Primer,' both 
which have passed through many editions, and 
are still in request. He was also the composer 
of some ballads and many pianoforte pieces. For 
nearly forty years he held the situation of organist 
of St. James's Church, Piccadilly. He died 
March 31, 1853. [W. H. H.] 

BURTON, Avert, a cathedral musician in 
the time of Henry VIII, some of whose compo- 
sitions are still preserved in the Music School at 
Oxford. [W. H. H.] 

BURTON, John, a native of Yorkshire, bom 
1730, was a pupil of John Keeble, the theorist. 
He became one of the first harpsichord players of 
his time, particularly as respects espreesion. He 
died in 1785. [W.H.H.] 

BUSBY, Thomas, Mus. Doc., bom in West- 
minster, 1755. At the age of fourteen he was 
articled to Battishill ; he also studied languages, 
became a good classical scholar, and for several 
years was connected with the press as reporter. 
He was successively organist at St. Mary's, New- 
ington, and St. Mary Woolnoth, Lombard Street. 
In 1799 he produced an oratorio called 'The 
Prophecy,' which met with considerable success. 
Encouraged by this he wrote an ' Ode to British 
Genius' ; an 'Ode to St. Cecilia's Day' (by Pope); 
'Comala' (from Ossian); and the oratorio of 
'Britannia.' In 1801 he took his degree as 
Mus. Doo. at Cambridge, having previously en- 
joyed that of LL.D. He next composed the 
music to 'Joanna,' a five-act romance by Cum- 
berland, and subsequently gained fame by his 
music to * A Tale of Mystery,' and * Rugantino, 
or the Bravo of Venice* — the first melodramatic 
music heard in this country. He died in April, 
1838. Busby was a man of great industry, and, 
besides the works enumerated, wrote and pub- 
lished the following : — * The Day of Genius,' a 
satire, 1786 ; *A Dictionary of Music,' 1786 — a 
work which went through many editions, and is 
still in print ; ' The Divine Harmonist,' 1 788 ; 
* Melodia Britannica,' 1 790 ; ' The Monthly 
Musical Journal' (4 numbers), 1801; 'Lucre- 
tius,' translated from the Latin, a vols. 4to., 
1813 ; *A Grammar of Music,' 1818; 'A 
History of Music* (compiled from Bumey and 
Hawkins), 2 vols. 8vo., 1819; 'Concert-Room 
and Orchestra Anecdotes,* 3 vols. i2mo., 1825 ; 
'A Musical Manual, or Technical Directory,* 
1828. {Diet, of Living Authors, 1 81 6; Busby, 
Hist, of Munc ; Private Sources.) [E. F. B.] 

BUSNOIS, a Belgian musician in the latter 
part of the 15th century, who with Ockenheim 
and a few others represent the Netherland school 
immediately preceding Josquin des Pr^s. The 
date and place of his birth are unknown, but 
he was without doubt educated and paraed the 
greater part of his life in Belgium. In 1476 
he was appointed one of the diapel singers of 
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Charle« the Bold, Duke of Burgmdy, uid 
continued in that position till the death of that 
prince (Jan. 5, 1477), when he retired to a 
country life till his death about 1480. 

Kiesewetter, in his 'Essay on the Music of 
the Netherlands,* has printed three four-part 
chansons firom the ' Canti Cento Cinquanta ' (Pe- 
trued, Venice, 1503), which show a decided 
progress on the music of Dufay*s period (1380- 
1450). Some mAsses of Busnois' are preserved 
in the libraiy of the pontifical chapel, and other 
compositions, chiefly for the church, in a MS. 
in tne royal library at Brussels. Many of his 
chansons are in a MS. brought to light of late 
years in the library at Dijon. [J. R. S. B.] 

BUTLER, Thomas Hamlt, son of John 
Buder, professor of munc, was bom in London 
in 1762. He received his early musical educa- 
tion as a chorister of the Chapel Royal under Dr. 
Nares. On the breaking of his voice he was 
sent to Italy to study composition under Piocini, 
where he remained three years. On his return 
to England he was engaged by Sheridan to com- 

Cfor Drury Lane Theatre. Differences 
ever arising, he quitted England at the 
expiration of his engagement and settled in 
Edinburgh, where he established himself as a 
teachw, and where he died in 1823. Butler 
composed the music for * The Widow of Delphi,' 
a musical comedy by Richard Cumberland, 
1780, besides many pieces for the piano- 
forte. [W. H. H.] 
BUXTEHTJDE, Dietrich, a celebrated or- 
ganist and composer, bom 1637 at He'singor, 
Denmark, where his £ftther Johann was organist 
of the Olai-church. The father died Jan. 22, 
1674, in his 72nd year. It is not known whether 
the son received his thorough musical education 
from his father or not. In April 1668 he ob- 
tained the post of organist at the Marien-ELirche 
of Liibeck^-one of the beet and most lucrative 
in Germany — where his admirable playing and 
promising abilities excited much attention. Here 
his energy and skill at once found their proper 
field. Not content with discharging his duties 
at the organ, he conceived the idea of instituting 
great musical performances in connection with 
the church services, and in 1673 started the 
' Abendmusiken,' or evening p^ormances, on 
which Liibeck peculiarly prided itself. They took 
place annually, on the five Sundays before Christ- 
mas, beginning between four and five o'clock, after 
the afternoon service, and consisted of concerted 
pieces of sacred music for orchestra and chorus — 
the former improved and the latter formed by 
Buxtehude — and organ performances. In such 
efforts Buxtehude was well seconded by his fel- 
low citizens. The musical evenings continued 
throughout the 18th oentury, and even into the 
19th. Further particulars by them are given 
by Spitta in his 'Life of J. S. Bach ' (t 253, from 
Moller's 'Cimbria Litterata,' and Conrad von 
Hoveln's 'Begliicktem und geschmiioktem Lii- 
beck'); Matheson also mentions them in his 
'Volkommene Kapellmeister.' The best testi- 
mony to Buxtehude^ greatness is contained in 
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the hd of Sebastian Bach having made a journey 
of fi^fty miles on foot that he might become per- 
sonally acquainted with the Liibeck concerts. Ip, 
fact Buxtehude became the great musical centre 
for the North of Europe, and the young musicians 
flocked around him. Amongst these was Nicola* 
Bruhns, who excelled Buxt^ude himself both in 
composition and in organ-playing. 

Buxtehude aided his active and deservedly 
famous life May 9, 1707. His strength lay in 
his free organ compositions (i.e. pieces not 
founded ob. chorals), and generally in instra- 
mental music, pure and simple, and not based 
on a poetical idea. These, though now anti- 
quated, are remarkable as the earliest assertion of 
Uie principle of pure instrumental music, which 
was aflerwards so fuUy developed by Bach. In 
treatment of chorales on the organ Buxtehude 
was not equal to the school of Paohelbel ; but to 
judge him from one side only would be unfair. 
A list of his published works, corrected frY>in 
Gerber, is given by Spitta (* J. S. Bach,' i. 258, 
note). These include the * Abend musiken' from 
1678-87, and occasional pieces, many of them 
published at Lubeck during his lifetime. 

Earlier instrum^ital compositions Spitta wa* 
not able to discover ; Matheson also complained 
that of Buxtehude's clavier pieces, in which hip 
principal strength lay, few if any existed. A 
collection of seven ' Claviersuiten mentioned by 
Matheson (Yolk. Kapellmeister, 130), *in which 
the nature and character of the planets are 
agreeably expressed,' existsprobably only in MS. 
In later times fourteen * Qioral-Bearbeitungen ' 
were edited by Dehn (Peters). Commer ( * Musica 
Sacra,' i. No. 8), G. W. Komer, Busby ^Hist. oi 
Music), and A. G. Ritter ('Eunst dee Orgel- 
spiels'), have also published separate pieces of 
his. [C. P. P.] 

BTRD, William (or as his name is some- 
times spelt, Byrde or l^rd), is supposed to have 
been a son of Thomas Byrd, a gentleman of 
Edward the Sixth's ChapeL The precise date 
of his birth is unknown, but the fact of his 
having been senior chorister of St. Paul's Cathe- 
dral in 1554, would fix it at about 1538 (see a 
petition for the restoration of certain obits and 
bene&ctions which had been seized under the 
Act for the Supi^ression of Colleges and Hospitals, 
in Dugdale's t>t. PauTa, ed. Ellis). Wood tells 
us that he studied music under Thomas Tallis. 
In 1563 (according to the same authority) he 
was appointed Organist of linooln, which post 
he held tUl 1569. Upon the death of Robert 
Parsons, in tliat year, he succeeded him as 
Gentleman of the Chapel Royal. In 1575 he is 
styled 'Organist' {Caniionea Sacrtu), but as no 
provision for that office then existed in the 
chapel, the title was only complimentary. Byrd 
is thought to have derived considerable pecu- 
niary advantages frY>m a patent granted to him 
and his master, Tallis, for the exclusive privilege 
of printing music and vending music paper 
(Ames, Typ. Antiq. 536). 

Byrd's printed works (under this patent) are 
as follows : — (i) Cantiones quae ab argumento 
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■acrafi Tooantur, quinque et sex pariiiun (jointly 
with TaUis), 1575 ; (2) Psalmen, Sonets and 
SongB of Sadnes and Pietie, made into masicke 
of five parts [1587] ; (3) Songs of Sundrie Nar 
tures, some of Gravitie and others of Myrth 
(for 3, 4, 5 and 6 voices), 1589 ; (4) liber 
Primus Sacrarmn Cantionmn quinque vocum, 
1589 ; (5) Liber Secundus Sacrarum Cantionum, 
etc. 1591 ; (6) Gradualia, ac Cantiones Sacrae 
lib. Primus (for 3, 4 and 5 voices'), 1607; 
(7) Gradualia, etc. Lib. Secundus, 161 o; (8) 
Psalme^ Songs and Sonnets (for 3, 4, 5 and 6 
voices or instruments) 161 1. In addition to 
these works, Byrd printed three masses (pro- 
bably composed between the years 1553 and 
1558), without date or the name of printer. 
He aJso contributed to the following works :~^ 
(i) Musica Transalpina, Madrigales translated, 
of foure, five and six parts," 1588 ; (2) Watson's 
Fvni Sett of Italian Madrigalls Engli^ed, 1590 ; 
(3) Parthenia, or the Maiden-head of the first 
Musick that ever was printed iat the Virginalls 
[1600] ; (4) Leighton's Teares or Lamentadons 
of a Sorrowful £ule (a collection of part-songs, 
by the principal composers of the <ht^), 1614. 
A l&rge number of his virginal compositions are 
contained in the so-called 'Virginal Book of 
Queen Elizabeth,' in the Fitzwilliam Museum, 
Cambridge, and in Lady Kevill's 'Virginal Book,* 
in the possession of the Earl of Abergavenny. 
Besides the services and anthems printed in 
Barnard's 'Selected Church Musick,* 1641, and 
Boyce*s 'Cathedral Music,* many others are to 
be found in MS. in the Aldrich, the Hawkins, 
and the Tudway Collections. A mass in D 
minor, edited by the writer, and Book I. of 
Cantiones Sacrae, edited by the late W. Hors- 
ley, were published by the Musical Antiquarian 
Society. The well-known canon, 'Non nobis 
Domine,* is traditionally said to be the oompo- 
edtion of Byrd, but it is not found in any of his 
works. A poem in Blow's ' Amphion Anglicus,* 
1 700, speaks of ' Bird's Anthem in golden notes,* 
preserved in the Vatican, which may have some 
reference to the canon in question. 

Byrd lived on t^rms of intimacy with the elder 
Ferraboeco, and more than once was his rival in 
trials of skill and ingenuity in Counterpoint. 
Morley {Introd. 1597), speaks of one of these 
' virtuous contentions* ; and Peacham, in his 
'Compleat Gentleman* (ed. 1622, p. 100), says, 
'for motets and musicke of pietie and devo- 
tion, as well for the honour of our nation as 
the merit of the man, I preferre above all 
other our Phoenix, Mr. William Byrd, whom in 
that kind, I know not whether any may equal.* 
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In a letter from the Earl of Worcester to the 
Earl of Shrewsbury, September 19, 1602 (pre- 
served among the Talbot Papers in the Heralds* 
College), we have an interesting passage re- 
specting one of Byrd*s part-songs. The writer 
says : ' We are m)Uc here in Court ; much 
dancing in the Privy Chamber of country dances 
before the Queen's Majesty, who is exceedingly 
pleased therewith. Irish tunes are at this time 
most pleasing, but in winter. Lullaby, an old 
song of Mr. Bird's, will be more in request as 
I think.* The ' Lullaby Song* is printed in the 
author's ' Psalmes, Sonets and Songs of Sadnes 
and Pietie,* 1588. 

From the Cheque Book of the Chapel Royal 
we learn that Bjrd died July 4, 1623 ; and in 
the reoord of the event he is styled ' A Father of 
Musicke,* probably in allusion to bis age and his 
length of service. If he was sixteen when his 
name appears as senior chorister of St. Paul's, he 
must have been eighty-five years old when he 
died. Thomas Tomkins (who was his scholar), 
in his ' Songs of 3, 4, 5 and 6 Parts,* 1622, speaks 
of his ' ancient and much reverenced master.* 

Byrd resided, at the end of the i6th century, 
in the parish of St. Helen, Bishopsgate. He was 
married, and had a family, as we learn from the 
registers of that church. One son, Thomas, was 
educated to the profession, for in 1601 he acted 
as substitute for Br. John Bull as Gresham 
Professor. 

Notwithstanding his conformity to the esta- 
blished religion, Bvrd is supposed to have been 
at heart a Romanist. Some very curious parti- 
culars bearing upon this point have lately come 
to light. In a list of places firequented by cer- 
tain recusants in and about London, under date 
1581, is the following entry: 'Wvll'm Byred 
of the Chappele, at lus house in p rshe of Har- 
lington, in com. Midds.* In another entry he 
is set down as a firiend and abettor of those 
beyond the sea, and is said to be residing ' with 
Mr. Lister, over against St. Dunstan's, or at the 
Lord Padgette's house at Draighton.* In the 
'Proceedings in the Archdeaconry of Essex,' 
May II, 1605, 'William Birde, Gentleman of 
the King*s Majestie's Chapell,' is 'presented* 
for ' popish practices,* but what was his sentence 
does not appear, as he was hiding at the time. 

There is a portrait of William Byrd — an oval, 
in the same print with Tallis. It was engraved 
by Vandergucht for N. Haym*s 'History of 
Music,* which never appeared. One impression 
only is known to exist. {Life of Byrd, Mus. Ant. 
Soc. ; Cheque-Booh of Chapel JtoycU, Camd. Soc. ; 
Rimbault, BiH. Madrigaliana.) [£. F. R.] 



BABELL, William, the son of a bassoon- 
player, was bom about 1690, and instructed in 
the elements of music by his fiither, and in com- 
position by Dr. Pepusch, He was celebrated for 
his proficiency on the harpsichord, and was also 
a good performer on the violin. He was a mem- 
ber of the royal band, and for some years or- 



ganist of All Hallows, Bread Street. Taking 
advantage of the rise and popularity of the 
opera in England, he was the first to arrange 
the favourite airs as lessons for the harpsichord. 
In this he was highly successful, and his arrange- 
ments of 'Pyrrhus and Demetrius,* 'Hydaspes,' 
'Rinaldo,* etc., were standard works of their 
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class at tlie beginning of the last century. Ba- 
bell's fame reached even to Grermany, where some 
of hifl works were printed. He was the author 
of several ' Suits of the most celebrated Lessons, 
collected and fitted to the Harpsichord or Spin- 
net' ; 'Twelve Solos for a Violin or Hautboy' ; 
'Twelve Solos for the German Flute or Haut- 
boy' ; ' Six Concertos for small Flutes and Violins,' 
and other works mentioned in old catalogues. 
He died at Canonbury Sept. 23, 1723, and was 
buried in the church of which he had been organist. 
(Hawkins, Hist. ; Private Sources.) [E. F. K.] 

BACON, Richard Mackenzie, bom at Nor- 
wich, May I, 1776, was a musical critic of great 
acumen, and wrote at a time when sensible 
musical criticism was an uncommon thing. His 
father was proprietor of the 'Norwich Mercury,* 
which he inherited from him, and bequeathed to 
his son. Richard began to write for this journal 
at seventeen, and its editorship was the standard 
occupation of his whole life. He is known to 
musical men as the projector, editor, and chief 
writer of the ' Quarterly Musical Magazine and 
Review,' which was the first journal devoted to 
music in England. The first number was issued 
in January, 18 18, and it was for some time con- 
tinued, as its name implies, quarterly, but the 
late numbers came out irregubu-ly, the last (com- 
pleting the loth volume) appearing in 1826. He 
contributed musical notes to 'Colbum's Maga- 
zine,' and other periodicals. He issued proposals 
for an extensive musical dictionary, for which he 
is said to have collected the materials, but it 
was never printed. In 1828 he published 
'The Elements of Vocal Science,' a work of 
considerable merit, the materiaLs of which had 
previously appeared in the ' Musical Magazine.' 
He claims the merit of originating the Norwich 
Triennial Musical Festival, the first celebration 
of which was held in 1824. He was the author 
of a ' Life of Pitt,' a ' Life of the Earl of Suffolk,' 
and of numerous political pamphlets. He died 
at Norwich, Nov. 2, 1844. {Imp. Bid. of Biog. ; 
Private Sources.) [E. F. R.] 

BATNI, Giuseppe, commonly known as the 
Abb^ Baini, was bom at Rome Oct. 21, 1775. 
He was the nephew of Lorenzo Baini, a Venetian 
composer who had become Maestro di Capella at 
the Church of the G^sti. Giuseppe received his 
first musical instruction at the competent hands 
of his uncle, and completed his studies under the 
well-known Jannaconi, with whom he came to be 
on terms of very close friendship. Shrewd, en- 
thusiastic, studious and devout, by the time of 
his entry into Holy Orders ho was at once an 
emdite theologian, an expert musician, and an 
accomplished literary man. His powers of assi- 
milation and criticism were equal to his capacity 
for learning; and his love for antiquity and the 
antique forms of art was as absorbing as his taste 
was keen and his judgment true. Further, nature 
had endowed him with a beautiful bass voice 
which he had careftfUy cultivated. With such 
qualifications his reception into the Pontifical 
choir was easy, and once a member of it, his suc- 
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cession to the Mastership was a certainty. Aa 
composer and Maestro di Capella he was alike 
an exponent and a representative of the old Roman 
school of the i6th century. He was indeed a 
cinque-cento priest of the higher order bom out 
of due time. For him the sun of music had begun 
to set at the dose of the one period which he loved 
and understood. None of his musical compositions 
have been published, but one of them at least is 
£ekmous. His ' Miserere,' composed for the Holy 
Week by order of Pope Pius VII, is the only 
one out of the hundreds that have been produced 
in Rome which has taken its place permanently 
in the services of the Pontifical Chapel side by 
side with the two celebrated compositions of 
AUegri apd Baj. His first contribution to the 
literature of music was a pamphlet evoked by the 
ignorance of the directors of the Accademia Na- 
poleone in Lucca, who in the year 1806 bestowed 
their annual prize upon a motet for four choirs 
written by Marco Siuitucci, as though it were a 
production of a new order. Baini exposed their 
mistake, and cited a long list of similar pieces by 
Antonelli, Agostini, Benevoli, Abbatini, Beretta, 
and a host of other composers, dating from the 
1 6th century downwards, and including one by 
his own master and friend Jannaconi . His second 
literary work was an essay on the identity of 
Musical and Poetic rhythm. It was written in 
obedience to a request of the Comte de St. Leu, 
brother to the Emperor Napoleon, and it takes 
the form of answers to no less than sixteen ques- 
tions proposed to him by the illustrious amateur. 
The subject was one well calculated to display the 
solid learning and delicate analysis of Baini, but 
it may be doubted whether it is not to be h(m- 
cured among those efforts in which abstruseness 
and mysticism are unalloyed by any trace of 
practical result. But the masterpiece of Baini, 
to 'which and for which he was alike led by 
temperament and fitted by power, is his great 
monograph on Palestrina (*Memorie Storico* 
critiche,' etc., Rome 1828, 2 vols. 4to.). A 
more complete and satisfactory piece of work it 
would be difficult to conceive. It is something 
more and something less than a biography. 
For the details of the life of Palestrina are 
somewhat scanty, although the account of hia 
works is absolutely exhaustive. Still, the por- 
trait of the man, ^e loveable husband, fatner, 
and friend, the conscientious worker, the de- 
voted man of genius, the pure liver, and faithful 
Catholic, is full and finished. Moreover any lack 
of view into his family interior is more than com- 
pensated by the glimpses we get of cinque-cento 
life and society in Rome. To snatch these from 
the materials to which he had access, and to 
reproduce without intruding them, was a task 
absolutely congenial to the nature and genius of 
Baini, and he has performed it to perfection. But 
the book is as valuable to the musical historian 
as it is to the general reader. A hundred sub- 
sidiary notices of the composers of the Italian 
school from the days of Goudimel to the middle 
of the 1 7th century are sown like satellites around 
the central figure; and it is hardly too much to 
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ny that in it we have a sketch of the rise and 
progress of Italian music from the deposition of 
the Flemings and the establishment of a national 
school to the close of the ecclesiastical era and 
the rise of opera. 

Baini thought to publish a complete edition of 
the works of the great master, whom, with a 
constantly recurring enthusiasm, he calb * II Prin- 
cipe della Musica.' But fate ordained that he 
should only live to reproduce the man ; and he 
died before he had transcribed and published 
more than two volumes out of the vast mass of 
his compositions. 

He was as devoted to his profession as he was 
to his art; and his death, which took place on 
May 21, 1844, in the 69th year of his age, was 
attributed to over fatigue arising from persistence 
in his duties as a confawing pnest. [£. H. P.] 
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BATHE, William, a learned Irishman, was 
bom in Dublin in 155a. He entered into the 
order of the Jesuits, and leaving Ireland travelled 
extensively on the continent of Europe, and 
finally settled in Salamanca, beii^ appointed 
professor of languages in the university of that 
city. He published there a philological work 
called ' Janua Linguarum.' Leaving Salamanca 
he came to London, where he published some re- 
ligious treatises, and also ' A Brief Introduction 
to the true arte of Musicke,* 1584. On the title- 
page he styles himself 'Student at Oxenford.* 
It is dedicated to his uncle, Gerald Fitzgerald, 
Earl of Kildare. A second edition, under tho 
title of * A Briefe Introduction to the Skill of 
Song,* was printed by Thomas Este without date. 
(Hawkins, Hut.; £iog, Brit,; Imp. Diet, of 
Biog.). [E. F. R.] 



BRANLE (p. 271). The music of many Branks, and other old dances, is given in Arbean^s 
'Orch^ographie' (Langres 1588), a copy of which is in the British Museum. We quote two : — 

Branle de la torche 




iappement du pied droit 



C. 



CThe keynote of the * natural * scale, so called 
because it requires neither flats nor sharps 
* in its signature. In Grerman also it is C, 
08 being called Cis ; but in Italian and French 
ft is called Ut and Do, the former from the name 
given it by Guide d'Areezo. [Scale.] 

It is the Ionic scale of the Church tones or 
modes, and in it were written ' Ein' feste Burg/ 
* Gott der Vater,' * Jesaia der Propheten,' * Vom 
Himmel hoch,* and others of the earliest German 
chorales. In the i6th century it was much en- 
ployed for dance tunes, and perhaps x>n that 
account was known as ' il modo lascivo* (Zarlino, 
in HuUah, 'Hist of Mod. Music,* Lect 3). In 
more modem times it has been rendered Ulus- 
trions amonfi^ other masterpieces bv Gibbons's 
' Hosanna,'^e Jupiter and C minor Symphonies, 
and the Ohrerture to Leonora. Schubert^s great 
Symphony and Handel's 'Dead March in Saul' 
are written in C major. 

The name of ' C clef* is given to all cle& whea 
"Jl — thus written, the line on which 
: the def mark stands being middle 
' C, and the clef mark itself a cor- 
ruption of the letter C. Those shown in the 
example are the Soprano, Alto, and Tenor, but 
the C clef has been used on every line of the 
stave. 




Hdms and trumpets are made to play the scale 
of C, and are written in the score in that key ; 
they transpose into the key of the piece by the 
ad(Ution of crooks. The drums used formerly to 
be given in the score in the key of O, with an 
indication, at the beginning of the movement, of 
the key in which they were to be tuned* But 
they are now usually printed as played. 

As a sign of time C stands for common time, 
4 crotchets in a bar ; and for allabreve time, 
with 2 or 4 minims in a bar. 

C/. is occasionally used in church music, or in 
instruction books, as an abbreviation for canto 
fermo, [G.] 

CABALETTA, also written Oabbalstta and 
Cavalbtta, originally Cavatinetta, from Cava- 
TINA, usually signifies the short final quick move- 
ment of an air. [W. H. C] 

. CABEL, Marib Josepbs, miie Dreulettb, 
bom at l^QH Jan» 31, 1827. Showed at an 
early age a great talent for the piano. After 
the death of her fether she became acquainted 
with Cabel, a teacher of singing, who discovered 
her fine voice> instructod^ and finally married her. 
In 47 she went with her husband to Paris, and 
first appeared at the Chateau des Fleurs. On 
MeyerMer's recommendation she studied for two 

U 
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yean in the Conservatoire, and in 39 came out 
at the Op^ra Comique with great success. After 
this she divided her time between Bnisseb and 
Paris, and in 1854 appeared in the important 
and difficult part of Catherine in the * Etoile da 
Nord,' expressly written for her by Meyerbeer. 
In 59 he wrote for her the part of iMnorah. In 
60 ^e played the Figlia del Reggimento at Her 
Majesty's Theatre July 14, and appeared in the 
Shadow scene from Dinorah, July 28. In 61 she 
played at St. Petersburg, and soon after left the 
boards. Her voice was not large, but sympa- 
thetic and of extraordinary flexibility, and she 
was a veiy clever actress. [G.] 

CABINET PIANO. An upright pianoforte 
about six feet high, much in vogue from soon after 
the date of its introduction early in this century 
to about 1840. A few years later the lower 
upright instruments, oblique, cottage, piccolo, 
etc., had quite superseded it. The name Cabinet 
Pianoforte appears for the first time in a patent 
secured by William Southwell in 1807 (patent 
No. 3029), but upright pianofortes with the 
strings descending nearly to the floor instead of 
only to the stand or legs as in tiie older Upright 
Gi-and, had been previously suggested by Isaac 
Hawkins in 1800 (patent No. 2446) and Thomas 
Loud in 1802 (patent No. 2591). The bold step 
of inverting the wrestplank or tuning-pin block, 
which in the Upright Grand was at. the bottom 
near the keys, but in the Cabinet was at the top, 
appears to have been taken by Thomas Loud, as 
in his specification we find his wrestplank fixed 
diagonic^y in the sides of the case, the bass end 
near the top, 6 feet 3 inches high, to preserve 
length for l^e bass strings, the treble end lower 
4 feet 3 inches from the bottom, leaving an angular 
space above which mic'ht be utilised for book- 
shelves. In Southwells patent, which refers 
specially to the action and damper movement, the 
wrestplank is certainly elevated' horizontally. 
James Shudi Broadwood, in some MS. notes 
dated 1838, since printed for private circulation, 
claims a part in the invention through having 
given a sketch for a vertical or cabinet pianoforte 
to William Southwell about 1804. He adds no 
particulars, but remarks that the naw instrument 
when introduced was for a time unsuccessful, 
which is also stated from another source by Mr. 
A. N. Womum (Address to Jurors, Paris Exhi- 
bition, 1867). The further history of this im- 
portant invention, which includes the almost 
contemporaneous oblique and cottage pianofortes 
is refeired to in Pianoforte, but it has a special 
interest firom the upright piano of any height, 
oblique or vertically strung, having been invented 
and first produced in this country, independent of 
foreign suggestion or help. See also Cottage 
Piano, Oblique,, and Piccolo. [A.. J, H.] 

CACCINI, GruLio,. a native of Bome, known 
also as G1UL10 Romano, bom, according to the 
preface of his own ' Nuove Musiche,' in 1558 or 
1560. He learned to sing and play the lute 
ih>m Scipione della Palla, and in 1578 removed 
to Florence, where he remained till his death in 
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1640. Great as a singer he was still greater m 
a reformer in music. Though neither harmonist 
nor contrapuntist, it was he who, following tho 
lead of y. Galilei, first gave countenance and 
importance to music for a single voice. The 
recitatives which he composed and sang to the 
accompaniment of the theorbo, amid the enthu* 
siastic applause of the musical assemblies meeting 
at the houses of Bardi and Corsi in Florence, 
were a novelty of immense significance. They 
were the first- attempt to make music dramatic, 
to use it as the expression of emotion. From 
such small beginnings he proceeded to detached 
scenes written by Bardi, and thence to higher 
flights. The pastoral drama of Dafhe, written 
by Binuccini and set to music by Caccini and 
Peri in 1594, and still more the 'Euridice, Tra- 
gedia per Musica,' of the same poet and the 
same musicians in 1600, were the beginnings of 
the modem opera. Other compositions of Cac- 
cini's were the ' Combattimento d'Apolline col 
Serpente,* *I1 ratto di Cefale' (with Peri), and 
' Le nuove Musiche,* a collection of madrigals 
and canzone for a single voice. 'Euridice* has 
been published — but with the name of Peri 
alone attached to it — by Guidi (1863, 8vo.). 
Caocini*s daughter Fbancisoa was odiebrated 
both as a singer and composer. 

CACHUCHA (Spanish). An Andalusian dance, 
introduced to the theatre Iw the celebrated 
Fanny Elssler in the ballet of ' Le diable boiteux,* 
the music of which is in 3-4 time, and closely 
resembles the Bolbbo. The dance -tune was 
originally sung with a guitar accompaniment. 
Of the origin of the name nothing certain is 
known. [E. P.] 

CADEAC, PiEBBB, master of the choristers 
at Auch about the middle of the i6th century, 
church -composer of great merit in his day ; com- 
posed masses and motets for the most part pub- 
lished in the following .iMllections : — ' Quintus 
liber Motettomm* (Lyons, L543); 'Gardano^s 
XII Missse' (Venice, 1554); <^<^ 'Missamm 
MudcaUum' (Paris,. 1556). [M. 0. C] 

CADENCE. Cadences or (as they are often 
called) Closes, are the devices which in music 
answer the puipose of stops in language. The 
effect is produced by the particular manner id 
which certain chords succeed one another, the 
order being generally such as to produce suspense 
or expectation first, and then to gratify it by a 
chord which ib more satisfying to tiie ear. They 
are commonly divided into three kinds — the Per- 
fect cadence, the Imperfect cadence, and the 
Interrupted cadence. Some writers specify a 
greater number, but this only tends to confusion 
and misconception. All that is requisite is to 
group the various kinds under names which 
mark thei^ common effect. Thus every cadence 
which can be used satis&ctorily to end a move- 
ment must of necessity be a Perfect cadence. 
Every cadence which is broken away from at the 
very moment when it seemed to promise a con- 
clusion is obviously an Interrupted cadence ; and 
every cadence which without producing the efieoi 
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of interruption leaves the mind nuBatisfied and 
expecting something more should be called an 
Imperfect cadence. And this classification seems 
to include all the varieties. Every composer in 
writing feels that certain oidences are fitted for 
particular places in his work, and endeavours to 
give variety in his treatment of them. But it is 
unwise to give all these possible varieties defi- 
nite titles, as what may answer the purpose of a 
full stop in one movement may only prpduce the 
effect of a semicolon in another, according to the 
calibre of the work. 

The ideas at the root of the perfect cadence 
are two: first, that the key be emphatically 
defined ; and secondly, that the expectation roused 
by the doubtful or discordant nature of one chord 
be absolutely satisfied by another. 

The simplest and most perfect manner of 
obtaining these effects is the progression from 
dominant to tonic harmony, as in the example, 
which is the type of all perfect 
cadences. 

Here the key is strongly 
marked by the number of 
notes proper to it which are 
employed, and also, as Helmr 
holtz has pointed out, *by the distinct passage 
from the remotest parts of the scale to the centre 
of the system' of the key, since the dominant 
chord contains the notes which are most remote 
in their relation to the tonic. On the other 
hand, the tonic chord in its first position is the 
only chord sufficiently decisive to be used as a 
conclusion ; and the dominant harmony must in 
any case be doubtful and inconclusive, even when 
concordant, and the efiect is enhanced when, as 
in the example, a discord is made use ot 

The common use of the major third in the 
tonic chord in the final cadences of pieces in a 
minor key is for the purpose above mentioned, of 
marking the key strongly, as the minor third is 
more obscure in character than the major third, 
and without the latter, especially in vocal music, 
the conclusion would not be so clear and incisive. 
In old times, especially in church music, another 
Tery simple form of cadence was common ; viz-, 
that in which the penultimate chord is that of 
the sub-dominant or 4th of the key, either major 
or minor, as, in the key o£ C — 
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These two forms of the perfect cadence were 
distinguished as the Authentic and the Plagal, 
&om the two main divisions of the ancient 
church modes. Thalatter is not so firaqiuently used 
in modem music, except sometimes for variety, 
or to follow some particular turn of romance 
or sentiment which is expressed in the music. 

The commonest form of Imperfect cadence is 
just a reversal of the dominant perfect cadence, 
BO that the harmony of the dominant or 5th of 
the key is preceded by that of the tonic. In 



this case the effect will evidently not be con- 
clusively satisfying, because a piece can only 
come to a complete stop on the harmony of the 
tonic. So, in the key of 0, the cadence — 




will leave the mind unsatisfied, though to a cer- 
tain extent it produces the effect of a stop. 

Another common form of imperfect cadence is 
that in which the harmony of the dominant is 
preceded by that of the supertonic, or 2nd note 
of tha scale, direct or in inversion, thus — 




or the following from his Symphony in C minor — 




When a complete strain op subject is divided 
into two parts the first half frequently ends with 
an imperfect cadence, by which the continuity of 
the passage is not affected, though the division 
is sufficiently marked. 

The imperfect cadence is also sometimes called 
a half close, which term has a good deal to 
recommend it as tha fitter name of the two, 
both from its form and from the position it 
frequently occupies,, as mentioned above. 

The form of Interrupted cadence generally 

quoted as typical is that in which the chord 

of the dominant, instead of proceeding to the 

harmony of tha tonic as the mind is led to 
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expect, is followed by the chord of the 6th of 
Uie key, or sub-mediant, thus — 

But in point of fact this 
gires but a very small notion 
of what an interrupted ca- 
dence really is. For it can 
only be distinguished firom an 
imperfect cadence with cer- 
tainty by reference to the context. The latter 
is a definite stop occurring in the natural course 
of the music, and marking a period, though 
not in such a way as to enable the passage 
which it ends to be taken as complete in itselfl 
But the former is an abrupt and irregular in- 
terruption of the natural flow of the music 
towards its anticipated termination in a perfect 
cadence, postponing that termination for a time 
or altogether avoiding it. Thus at the end of 
the first movement of the Sonata in C, op. 55, 
Beethoven keeps on postponing the perfect 
cadence in this manner — 




Tn his later works an entire evasion of the 
cadence is frequent, as in the first movement of 
the Sonata in E, op. 109 — 




It is a common practice with writers of trea- 
tises on harmony to give a series of chords pre- 
paratory to the two final ones which are given 
above as the perfect cadence. This makes it 
lojk as though the treatises were meant to teach 
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people to make music at so much a yard ; for a 
man who really has something to say in musio 
which he feels naturally is only hampered and 
worried with every extra direction of the kind, 
which tells him to put in so much that cannot 
possibly mean anything because it is everybody's 
property. A real musician only requires direc- 
tions and general principles, which are capable of 
considerable expansion according to the power of 
his genius. The rule seems simply to be that, re- 
lative to the degree in which the cadence is final, 
the passage which immediately precedes it must 
mark the key in which it is made. The sense of 
the key in which any movement is written is of 
extreme importance for the comprehension of the 
music, especially in instrumental music, and such 
as depends much upon its form of construction. 
Hence a cadence of any finality must mark the 
key strongly. Subordinate cadences, such as oc- 
cur in the course of the movement, especially 
apart firom the broader divisions of the move- 
ment, need not be so marked ; but if the final 
cadence of the whole movement, or that of an 
important subdivision of a movement, is simply 
a couple of chords or so immediately succeeding 
a passage in a foreign key, the sense of where- 
abouts is lost, and an entirely unsatisfsMitory 
effect produced by the indecisiveness of the con- 
clusion. 

The tendency of modem music has been to 
avoid full cadences in the course of a piece of 
music, and when they become necessary to vary 
them as much aa possible. The former, because 
frequent cadences make a movement into a frag- 
mentary series of continually recommencing pas- 
sages, coming each time to a full stop and 
beginning again; the latter, because the mind 
has become so habituated to the form of the 
ordinary perfect cadence that in a movement of 
highly emotional character it comes rather like a 
platitude. Besides, though form is a great and 
often the principal element of beauty in a move- 
ment, to make it too obvious by the marked 
nature of the cadences destroys the interest and 
freshness of the work. Mozart marked the di- 
visions of his movements very strongly, but in 
his day the fonns of instrumental music were not 
by any means so £uniliar as they are now, and 
their being strongly marked was necessary for 
their due comprehension. Besides, in Mozart's 
day people had much more time to sit down and 
rest between one action and another than they 
seem to have now, and perfect cadences are 
exactly like sitting down and resting when one 
tune is over so as to be fresh for the next when 
it makes its appearance. And the analogy goes 
even further, for the movement in which one 
sits down least often and least completely is 
that which is most like one great action with 
a single principle at its basis rather than a 
series of somewhat disconnected motions, which 
are chiefly recommended by their mutual con- 
trasts and relative proportions. 

With regard to the position of the chords in 
the bar, the commonest position is that in which 
the final chord is on the first beat of the bar, or 
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the strongest beat of all when the bars are thrown 
into groups by the rapidity of the time of the 
movement. So that the cadence proceeds from a 
chord without emphasis to a chord with it, or in 
other words, from the unaccented to the accented 
part of the bar ; as first — 
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from Mozart*s Quartet in A, No. 5 ; or — 




fr^m his Quartet in Eb, No. 4. 

The next commonest position is to find the 
final chord in the middle of a bar which is 
equally divisible into two halves, as on the 
third beat of a bar of four, and the fourth of a 
bar of six. Of both of these Mozart makes 
very frequent use— as in the first movement 
of the first Quartet, the slow movement of 
the Quartet in Bb, the Rondo for pianoforte 
in A, and the Variations in the Sonata in A. 
Very often he seems to use this position with a 
sense of its being weaker and less conclusive 
than that in which the last chord falls on the 
first beat of a bar, and henc3 as a kind of pseudo- 
imperfect cadence ; as in the slow movement of 
the Quartet in D minor, No. 2, which begins 
thus— 
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Cadences are also, but far more rarely, found 
occupying reversed positions, as in polonaises, 
where the last chord of a cadence, owing to the 
peculiar rhythmic character of the movement, 
frequently fsdls on the last beat of a bar of three ; 
as in Chopin's Polonaise in Cj( minor — 




In Mozart's Eondeau en Polonaise, from the 



Sonata in D, the cadences &11 on the second 
beat, as in 




where the B and D are merely suspensions of the 
final chord of A — and in Beethoven s Quartet in 
A minor, op. 132, the last chord of the cadences 
in the movement ' Allegro ma non tanto/ falls on 
the second beat of a bar of three— 




and in the slow movement of his Quartet in Bb, 
op. 1 30, at the end, the last chord falls on the 
last beat of a bar of four — 




so that in point of fact the greatest authorities 
may be quoted to justify cadences in a'most any 
position in the bar; but the last-mentioned in- 
stances are decidedly exceptional, and can only 
be justifiable when the movement in which they 
are used has some very marked peculiarities of 
rhythm or a very strong emotional character. 

[C.H.H.P.] 

CADENZA in its simplest acceptation is a 
fiourish of indefinite form, introduced upon a 
bass note immediately preceding a close of some 
finality; that is, occupying the position of full 
stop either to an entire movement, or to an 
important section of one. The custom was most 
probably originated by singers, who seized the 
opportunity afforded by the chord of 6-4 on the 
dominant immediately preceding the filial close 
of an aria or scena, to show off the flexibility, 
compass, and expressive powers of their voices to 
the highest advantage ; so that the piece coming 
to an end immediately afterwards, the audience 
might have the impression of astonishment fresh 
in their minds to urge them to applause. 

The idea thus originated spreiad widely to all 
kinds of music, and in course of time its 
character has changed considerably, though the 
flourish of which it is composed is sfiU its 
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conspicuous feature. In instrumental inudc it 
fulfild a peculiar office, as it is frequently intro- 
duced where a pause in the more important matter 
of the movement is desirable, without breaking 
off or allowing the minds of the audience tp 
wander. Thus it occurs at points where the 
enthusiasm of the movement has been worked 
to such a heat that it is necessary to pause a 
little before returning to the level of the natural 
ideas of the themes, as in Liszt's 'Rhapsodic 
Hongroise* in A, and Chopin s 'Nottumos* in 
F minor and C$ minor. Chopin uses them fre- 
quently when the main business of the move- 
ment is over, in order to prevent the close, 
which follows immediately, being too abrupt. 
At other times it occurs as a connecting link 
between two movements, or between an intro- 
duction and the movement following it, where 
for certain reasons it is expedient to pause 
a while on some preparatory chord, and not to 
commence serious operations before the minds of 
the audience have settled to the proper level. 

Specimens of this kind are conmion in the 
works of many great masters — e.g. Beethoven's 
Sonata in Eb (op. 27, No. i). Adagio; Sonata 
pathetique ; Variations in F (op. 34) ; Brahms's 
Sonata in F| (op. 2, last movement) ; Mendels- 
sohn's ' Lobgesang,' connecting the first move- 
ment with the second. 

The greater cadenza, which is a development 
of the vocal flourish at the end of a vocal piece 
already spoken of, is that which it is customary 
to insert at the end of a movement of a con- 
certo for a solo instrument. Like its vocal pre- 
decessors the cadenza usually starts from a pause 
on a chord of 6-4 on the dominant, prepara- 
tory to the final close of the movement, and 
its object is to show off the skill of the per- 
former. Such cadenzas may occur either in the 
first or last movement, and even in both, as 
in Mozart's Concerto in D minor and in Bee- 
thoven's in G. With regard to their form there 
is absolutely no rule at all. They should contain 
manifold allusions to the chief themes of the 
movement, and to be successful should be either 
brilliant or very ingenious ; containing variety 
of modulation, but rather avoiding progressions 
which have been predominant in the movement 
itself; and the more they have the character 
of abandonment to impulse the better they are. 
It was formerly customary to leave the cadenzas 
for improvisation, and certainly if the firenzy of 
inspiration could be trusted to come at the nght 
moment, impromptu cadenzas would undoubtedly 
be most effective in the hands of real masters of 
the situation. Moreover, it is chiefly in the 
sense of their being the exposition of the player's 
special capacities that they are defensible, for as 
far as the composer is concerned the movement 
generally offers full opportunities for display of 
the powers of the executant. 

Still custom is generally stronger than reason, 
and it does not seem likely that cadenzas will yet 
die out. And as the art of improvisation is for 
various reasons considerably on the wane it will 
probably become habitual fop Qomp^se^ to write 
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their own cadenzas in full, as Beethoven has done 
in the Eb Concerto, and Schumann in his A 
minor Concerto. 

Beethoven also wrote cadenzas for his other 
concertos and for Mozart's D minor ; and these 
are published separately. Many famous musi- 
cians have supplied the like for classical con- 
certos, Moscheles for Beethoven's, and Hummel 
for Mozart's. 

The indication for a cadenza, when not written 
out in full, is a pause or fer- 
mata ^ indicating its com- 
mencement, usually over a 
rest in the solo part, and 
over the last note in each of 
the orchestral parts ; another 
pause over a shake in the 
solo part indicating its dose. 
The example is taken firom Beethoven's Concerto 
in C minor, pianoforte part. [C.H.H.P.] 

CAECTTJA, a German muncal periodical, 
conducted by an association of scholars, art 
critics, and artists, started by Gottfried Weber 
in 1824, and published by Messrs. Schott. It 
appeared at irregular intervals, lasted till 1848, 
and forms a series of 27 volumes of 4 nos. each. 
Weber conducted it till his death, at the 20th 
vol., and was succeeded by Dehn, who continued 
editor till its discontinuance in consequence of 
the political troubles of 1848. By its opening 
prospectus Caecilia was intended to be not so 
much a regular periodical as a collection of 
original articles of permanent interest, and a 
medium for the exchange of views and opinions 
on art. It contains papers on the theory of 
music and acoustics, on history and aesthetics, 
reviews and notices of music and treatises on the 
art. The earlier numbers also contained tales 
and poems, and other light pieces. Amongst 
the theoretical articles of most value are those 
on the compensation of organ pipes (xi. 181-202) 
and on the production of aliquot tones in reed 
pipes and clarinets (xii. i), both by W. Weber ; 
on the voice (i. 81 ; compare iv. 157 and 229^ 
by Gottfried Weber ; an account of the experi- 
ments of Job. Miiller on the formation of the 
voice (xxL 16), by Haser ; on equal tempera- 
ment (xxvi. 137), and on measurements of tones 
and of temperament (xxi. 1 1 7), both by Kiese- 
wetter ; and on the value of notes and the length 
of string necessary to produce them (xxiv. 91), 
by Krieger. Among the historical papers may 
be named those on the literature and history of 
music by Anton Schmid (xxi-xxvii) — chiefly 
notices of ancient MSS. in the Vienna library; 
also a paper by Aloys Fuchs on the musical col- 
lections of Vienna, interesting for its descriptions 
of MSS., especially those of the Gesellschafb der 
Musikfreunde (xxiii. 40) ; several communica- 
tions by Dehn on the Bach MSS. in the Berlin 
library (xxii. 166, xxiii. 34, xxiv. 17); critical 
papers by Gottfried Weber on the autjienticity 
of Mozart's •Kequiem' (iii. 205, iv. 257, v. 237, 
vi., viii. 128, ix., x., xiv. 147, xx. 279), written 
with unnecessary violence and person^ty, and 
since superseded by the publication of the ori* 
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gioal score. In addition to the authon named, 
articles were furnished by Roohlitz, Chladni, 
Fink, and yon Drieberg, and the whole formed a 
yaluable record of the progress of the historical 
ind theoretical departments of musio daring a 
quarter of a century. The practical portion of 
the art was not so well represented. In fact 
the great movement begun by Mendelssohn, and 
carried on by Schumann, Chopin, and others, not 
only receiyed no recognition, but was treated 
witSi a certain coyert hostility, and with the 
constant obtrusion of an obsolete and exaggerated 
worship of Mozart. In the first yolume tho 
publication of a mass by the Abb^ Vogler (died 
1 8 14) was hailed as an event, and reviewed with 
laborious care. In tiie list of publications of the 
year contained in the 27 th volume scarcely any 
mention is made of the works of either ^ thie 
composers named above; and the notices are 
confined almost entirely to salon music and in- 
struction books, chiefly those issued by the pub- 
lishers of the magazine. Mendelssohn's * St. 
Paul* (produced 1834) is only cursorily men- 
tioned, Chopin is rarely named, and Schumann 
not at all, though by the year 1848 he had 
composed many of his very greatest works. The 
earlier volumes of the Caecilia are ef more value 
than the later ones in reference to psactical 
music. [A. M.] 

CAECILIAN SOCIETY. This society was 
instituted in 1785 by a few friends who met 
weekly at each other s houses for the practice of 
hymns and anthems, but subsequently, having 
some instrumentalists among them, they united 
for the performance of sacred works on a more 
extended scale, and especially of Handel's ora- 
torios. In 1 791 an organ was erected in the 
society's room in Friday-street, and after meeting 
at Plasterers* Hall, Painters' Hall, Coachmen's 
H all , and the Paulas Head, they obtained the 
use of Albion Hall, London Wall, where they 
met until the dissolution of the society in 1861. 
Among the works performed were all Handel's 
oratorios and secular compositions, Haydn*« 'Cre- 
ation* and 'Seasons,' Mozart's and Haydn's 
masses and Mendelssohn's 'Elijah.* W. Rus- 
sell, sometime organist to the Foundling, com- 
posed for the society, of which he was a member, 
'The Bedemption- of Israel* and the *Ode to 
Music,* the words of the latter being supplied by 
Mr. Vincent. John Nightingale, Russell's suc- 
cessor at the Foundling, who became organist to 
the society, also composed a work for perform- 
ance by the members. For many years the 
society gave the only performances of the 
oratorios of Handel and Haydn which could 
be heard (except during Lent at the theatres 
of Covent Garden and Drury Lane), and its 
work may be said to have been taken up by the 
Sacred Harmonic Society, which was founded a 
few years before the dissolution of the older 
body. The first conductor of the Society was 
Mr. Vincent, an amateur, who filled the office 
for upwards of thirty years, when he was suc- 
ceeded by Mr. Walker, whose place was taken 
by his own son Joseph Walker. Mr. Shoubridge 
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was the laM oonduotor. Among the eariier mem* 
bers were some professional miuicians who after- 
wards became famous, and who when they had 
left its ranks frequently came to assist in its 
performances. The society was almost entirely 
self-supporting, and the tickets of admission to 
the concerts were given by the members to their 
friends. [C. M.] 

CiESAR. Julius, M.D., of an ancient fiwnily 
of Rodiester, many of whom are interred in the 
cathedral there, was an amateur composer in the 
1 7th century. ^ Some catches by him appear in 
the collection 'entitled 'The Pleasant Musical 
Companion.* [W. H. H.] 

CAESAR, dliai Williax Smsobboill, was 
the composer of some songs published in ' Select 
Musicall Ayres and Dialogues, 1653. and other 
collections of the period. [W. H. H.] 

•CAFARO. PabquaIB, otherwise CAFFARO, 
and also known by his name of endearment 
CAFFARELLI, was bom at Naples in 1708. 
He was destined by his parents for a scientific 
career, but his bent towards music showed itaelf 
too strongly for contradiction, and he was en- 
tered at the Conservatorio della Pietk. at that 
time under the direction of Leonardo Leo. On 
the termination of his studies he became Maestrd 
at the Chapel Royal of Naples, and in time 
Director of the "Conservatorio as well. He died 
in 1787. Grace, purity of style, and poverty of 
invention were the characteristics of his woric. 
The following are among his best known pro- 
ductions: — Oratorio per I'lnyenzione dellaCrooe; 
Naples 1747. Ipermnestra; Naples 1751. La 
Disfatta dfi Dario; 1756. Antigono; 1754. 
L*Incendia di Troia; Naples 1757. Cantata 1^ 
tre vod per festeggiare ii giomo natalizio di 
Sua Maesth; Naples 1764. Arianna e Teseo; 
1766. Cantata a tre vod, etc., etc.; Naples 
1766. II Cresco k Turin; 1768. Giustizia pla- 
cata ; 1 769. Cantata « piii voci per la Trans- 
lazione di sangue di S. JanuariD ; Naples 1 769. 
L'Olimpiade; Naples 1769. Antigono, reset to 
fresh music; 1770. Betulia liberata. IlFigluolo 
prodigo raweduto. Oratorio on S. Antonio of 
Padua. . n Trionfo di Davidde. Oratorio. In 
addition to these there «re in existence by Cafaro 
many pieces of churdi music, consisting of masses, 
psalms, motets, etc., of acknowledged merit. An 
'Amen* for 5 voices by him is included in 
Novello's ^ FHzwilliam Music.* [E. H. P.] 

CAFFARELU, Gaetaito Majorano, detto, 
was bom at Bari, Naples, April 16, 1703. His 
father was a peasant, and for some time opposed 
his son's inclination for music at the expense of his 
ordinary tasks. Gaetano however, by his assidu- 
ous attendance at the musical services in a certain 
chapel, soon attracted the notice and favour of 
Ca&ro or Caffaro (see above). This artist, recog- 
nising the genius of the boy, rescued him from 
the toil to which he was destined by his ignorant 
parents, sent him to Norcia to be prepared for 
the career of an evirato, according to the barba- 
rous custom of those d)\ys ; and, upon his retiiim, 
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gave him in Us own house elementary inatmctfon 
in reading, writing, and music. When sent to 
Btudy at Naples under Porpora, the grateful 
youth, as was not unusual, called himself Caffii- 
relli, in remembrance of his first protector. It 
is of this extraordinary singer that the story is 
told that he was kept by old Porpora for five or 
six years to the uninterrupted and unvaried study 
of one page of exercises ; and that, at the end of 
this time, he was dismissed with these words, * Go, 
my son: I have nothing more to teach you. 
You are the greatest singer in Europe.* Whether 
Porpora*8 object in this system was to secure the 
perfect equality of the voice, which in his opinion 
could not be otherwise gained, or to humble 
the boy's pride, which was inordinate — whether 
the story be true or fisklse, certain it is that, 
according to all competent authorities, the singers 
whom he sent fortii into the world, Farinelli, 
Caffarelli» etc., were superior to any that preceded 
or followed them. His valedictory words, in any 
case, were ill calculated to check the pride and 
presumption which made Caffarelli, throughout 
a career of marvellous success, always ridiculous, 
always odious, and always a contrast to the 
modest Farinelli. In 1724 he made his d^ut 
at Rome in a female character, as was usual for 
sopranistSy when his beautiful voice» perfect 
method, and handsome face, procured hmi his 
first triumph. He now easily obtained engage- 
ments, and sang with similar success in the 
principal cities of Italy until 1728, when he 
returned to Home. S.&r^ his success was more 
brilliant than before, and than that of any 
previous singer. He was courted by the highest 
society, and in one of his very numerous ^bonnes 
fortunes' he nearly lost his life. Owing to a 
sudden alarm, he liad to escape by passing the 
night in an en^fy cistern in a garden, where he 
caught a severe cold, which kept him to his bed 
for a month. After this he went about every- 
where protected by four bravos from the vengeance 
of the husband. He left Rome safe, however, in 
1 730 ; and, after singing in other places, arrived 
in Ixmdon at the end of 1737. Here he made 
his first appearance at the King's Theatre on 
Jan. 7, 1738^ in the principal character in 
Handel's ' Faramondo/ and in ' Serse' on April 
1 5. He also Bang the part of Jason in Pescetti's 
* La Ck>nquista del vello d'oro' in the same year. 
His name does not appear again ; and it is said 
that during all his stay in London he was never 
in good health or voice. He does not appear to 
have fulfilled the expectation that his coming 
had created. He now returned to Italy, and 
passed through Turin, Genoa, Milan, Florence, 
and Venice, in a triumphal promss. At Turin, 
when the Pripoe of Savoy told Caffarelli, after 
praising him greatly, that the princess thought 
it hardly possible tiiat any singer could please 
after Farinelli, 'To-m'ght,' he replied, 'she shall 
hear two Farinellis!' What would have been 
thought of this answer by the lady who once 
exclaimed in delirious excitement *One God, 
anrl one Farinelli !' At Naples he excited the 
wildest enthusiasm. While he was singing there 
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he was told of the arrival of Gizziello, whom, 
as a possible rival, he was most anxious to 
hear and estimate for himself. He posted all 
the way to Rome, arrived in time for the 
opera, uid took a back seat in the pit. Aftar 
listening attentively to Gizziello's aria di entrtUa 
he could not master his emotion; but, rising 
from his seat, exclaimed 'Bravo, bravissimo, 
Gizziello! E Caffarelli chi te lo dice!' and fled 
precipitately from the theatre. Throwing himself 
into his carriage, he posted rapidly back to Naples, 
and found he had ftarely time to dress and a|>- 
pear at the opera, where his absence had already 
been remarked. In 1 740 he returned to Venice, 
where he received a higher salary than any singer 
had received before, — 800 sequins ( » £385), and 
a benefit of 700 sequins (=£335). for a season 
of three months. He reappeai^ed at Turin in 
1 746, and then at Florence and Milan. On the 
invitation of the Dauphine he went to Paris in 
1750, and sang at several concerts, where he 
pleased as much as he astonished the critics. 
Louis XV sent him a present of a snuff-box ; but 
Caffarelli, observing that it was plain, showed 
the messenger who brought it, one of the gentle- 
men of the court, a drawerfull of splendid boxes, 
and remarked that the worst of them was finer 
than the gift of the King of France. 'If,* said 
he, 'he had sent me his portrait in it ! * * That,' 
replied the gentleman, 'is only given to am> 
bassadors.' 'Well,' was the rqply, 'and all 
the ambassadors of the world would not make 
one Caffarelli !' This, when repeated, made the 
King laugh heartily ; but the Dauphine sent for 
the singer, and, giving him a passport, said — ' It 
is signed by the King himself — for you a great 
honour; but lose no time in using it, for it is 
only good for ten days.' Caffarelli left France 
in dudgeon, saying he had not gained his expenses 
there. Stories about him are innumerable : Me- 
tastasio, in one of his letters, tells an amusing 
one, according to which the intervention of Teai, 
the celebrated singer, alone saved him from a 
duel at Vienna, provoked by his arrogance and 
folly. At the age of sixty-five he was still 
singing ; but he had made an enormous fortune, 
had purchased a dukedom, and built at Santo 
Dorato a palace, over the gate of which he 
inscribed, with his usual modesty, 'Amphion 
Thebas, ego domum.' A commentator added 
* Hie cum, sine tu ! ' It will be inferred from the 
above that he was the rival of Farinelli, to whom 
by some he was preferred ae a singer. He ex- 
celled in slow and pathetic airs, as well as in the 
bravura style; and was unapproached both in 
beauty of voice and in the perfection of his 
shake and chromatic scales. He is said to have 
been the first to introduce the latter embellisb- 
ment in quick movements. He died in 1783, 
leaving his wealth and his dukedom to his 
nephew. [J. M.] 

9A IRA. The earliest of French revolution- 
ary songs, probably first heard on Oct. 5, 1789, 
when the Parisians marched to Versailles. The 
words were suggested to a street-singer called 
Ladr^ by Grenend La Fayette, who remembered 
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Franklin's favourite Baying at eacli progress of 
the American insurrection. The burden of the 
Bong was then as follows : — 
* Ah ! 9a ira, ^a ira, <;a ira ! 

Le peuple en ce jour sans cesse r^pfete : 

Ah ! 9a ira, <;a ira, <ja ira ! 

Malgre les mutins, tout r^ussira,' 

At a later period the burden, though more 
ferocious, was hardly more metrical : — 
' Ah ! <ja ira, <;a ira, <;a ira ! 
Les aristocrat' h la lanteme ; 
Ah ! 9a ira, 9a ira, 9a ira ! 
Les aristocrat* on lea pendra.' 

The tune — the length and compass of which 
show that it was not composed for the song — was 
the production of a certain B^fcour or B^court, 
a side-drum player at the Opera ; and as a contre- 
danse was originally very popuhir under the title 
of ' Carillon national/ 

Alkgro 
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[G.C.] 

CALAH, JoHW, bom 1758, was organist of 
Peterborough Cathedral in the latter part of the 
last century. He compoeed some cathedral music, 
still in use, and died Aug. 4, 1 798. [W.H. H.] 

CALANDO (Ital.), diminisliing, i.e. in tone; 
equivalent to diminuendo or decreacendo, and 
often associated with rUardando, [G.] 

CALASCIONE or COLASCIONE (Ital.; 
Pr. Colachon). The name of a fingerboard instru- 
ment of the lute kind belonging to Lower Italy. 
The calascione is strung wiSi two catgut strings 
tuned a fifth apart. The body of it is like that 
of an ordinary lute, but it is relatively smaller 
towards the neck. Of all fingerboard instruments 
the calascione m most like the NFR (vocalised 
by different interpreters as nofre, nefru, or nefer) 
of the old Egyptian monuments; but it would 
be a bold hypothesis to derive the modem instru- 
ment from one used in such remote antiquity, 
the long -necked Egyptian lute having been 



depicted as early as the fourth dynasty— accord- 
ing to Herr Lepeius anterior to 3000 B.C. 
The strings of the calascione are touched with 
a plectrum, rarely by the fingers. The finger- 
board has frets of ivory. About 1767 the 
brothers Cola were noted performers on it. [See 
BAlfDOSA.] [A.J.H.] 

CALDARA, Antonio, was bom at Venice in 
1678, where he studied music under Legrenzi. 
He remained for many years a simple singer in 
the Ducal Chapel of S. Marco, but was in 1 7 1 4 ap- 
pointed Maestro di Cappella at Mantua. Thence 
in 1 7 18 he went to Vienna, where the emperor 
Charles VI made him one of his vice-chapel- 
masters. In 1 738 he returned to Venice, where 
he lived in retirement until his death in 1768. 
These are the dates in his career which are 
given by Fdtis, and which he defends against 
Gerber and Antoine Schmidt, who say that he 
died at Vienna in 1736. He was a laborious 
composer both for the church and the stage. 
But his worth is hardly equal to his fecundity. 
A certain solemnitv of manner in some measure 
redeems his churdi music; but his operas are 
essentially of that order which when once laid 
aside are laid aside for ever. He wrote no less 
than 69 operas and oratorios, and dramatic com- 
positions in the nature of one or the other. The 
catalogue of his church music is equally lengthy, 
and includes a number of cantate on sacred sub- 
jects for one, two, and three voices, with elabo- 
rate orchestral aooompaniments. [E. H. P.] 

CALIFE DE BAGDAD. Opera in one act, 
words by Saint- Just, music by Boieldieu; pro- 
duced at the Op^ra Comique Sept. 16, 1800, 
and still a &vourite, after many hundred repre- 
sentations. [G.] 

CALL, Leonabd di, bom in 1779 ; '^ guitar 
player and composer of harmonious and pretty 
part songs, which were greatlv in fiMhion in 
Germany at the beginning of the century, and 
contributed much to the formation of the * Manner 
Gesangvereine' in that countir. Some pleasing 
specimens will be fonnd in * Orpheus.' De Call 
is also known for his instruction book for the 
guitar. He died at Vienna 1815. [G.] 

CALL CHANGES. Ringers are said to be 
rin^ng call changes when the conductor calls to 
each man to tell him after which bell he is to lim^, 
or when the men ring changes with the order in 
which they are to ring written out before them. 
When such changes are rung, each change is 
generally struck consecutively frxnn ten to a 
hundred times. [C.A.W.T.] 

CALLCOTT, John Wall, Mus. Doc., was 
bom November ao, 1766, at Kensington, where 
his father carried on the business of a bricklayer 
and builder. Whilst a school-boy he had frequent 
opportunities of examining the organ at Kensing- 
ton church, and having formed an acquaintance 
with the organist beciune a constant visitor to 
the organ-loft on Sundays. There he. acquired 
his knowledge of the rudiments of musia His 
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intention was to follow the profession of s ur g e ry, 
but the sight of a severe operation so seriously 
affected his nerves that he abandoned it and 
turned his attention to music. In this pursuit 
his studies were prosecuted without the aid of 
ft master. By frequent attendance at the Chapel- 
Boyal and Westminster Abbey he became ac- 
quainted, in 1782, with Drs. Arnold and Cooke, 
and the elder Sale, from whom he derived much 
musical knowledge, although he did not receive 
any regular instruction. In 1783 he became 
deputy organist, under Reinhold, of St. George 
the Martyr, Queen Square, Bloomsbnry, which 
post he held until 1785. In the latter year Dr. 
Cooke introduced lum to the orchestra of the 
Academy of Ancient Music, and the associations 
he there formed gave him his first bias towards 
glee writing. In 1784 he had submitted a glee, 
' sovereign of the willing soul,* as a candidate 
for a prize at the Catch Club, which was not 
successful ; but in 1 785 he carried off three of 
the four prize medals given by the club by his 
catch ' O beauteous foir* ; his canon ' Blessed is 
he * ; and his glee ' Dull repining sons of care.' 
On July 4 in the same year he took the d^ree 
of Bachelor of Music at Oxford, setting as his 
exercise Dr. Joseph Warton's 'Ode to Fancy.' 
In 1786 he composed an ode for the Humane 
Society, and gained two prizes from the Catch 
Club for his catch ' On a summer s morning,' and 
his canon 'Bow down Thine ear.' The next 
year, determined (as he said) to show that if 
deficient in genius he was not wanting in industry, 
he sent in nearly 100 compositions as competitors 
for the prizes. Of this large number, however, 
two only succeeded in obtaining the coveted 
distinction, viz. the canon ' Thou shalt show me,^ 
and the glee 'Whann Battayle smethynge'; 
whilst the members of the club, to prevent the 
recurrence of so troublesome and inconvenient 
an event, resolved that in future the number of 
pieces to be received from any one candidate 
should be limited to twelve, i.e. three of each 
kind— catch, canon, and serious and cheerful 
glees. In 1787 Callcott took an active part 
with Dr. Arnold and others in the formation 
of the Glee Club. In 1788, offended at the 
new regulation of the Catch Club limiting the 
number of compositions to be received from each 
candidate for prizes, he declined writing for it, 
but in the next year, changing his determin- 
ation, he sent in the full nimiber of pieces 
permitted, and succeeded in carrying off all the 
prizes, a circumstance unparalleled in the history 
of the dub. The four compositions which 
achieved this feat were the catch 'Have you 
Sir John Hawkins' History ?' the canon ' O that 
Thou would' st' ; and the glees * O thou, where'er, 
thie bones att rest,' and ' Gro, idle boy.' In the 
same year he was chosen joint organist, with 
Charles S. Evans, of St. Paul's, Covent Garden, 
and four years later organist to the Asylum for 
Female Orphans, which he held till 1802. 
Although he now ranked as one of the ablest 
and most popular composers of the day he had 
but little skill in orchestral writing. He there- 
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fore availed himself of the opportunity afforded 
by the visit of Haydn to ih^land in 1790 to 
take lessons in instrumental composition from 
that illustrious master. Whilst studying under 
Haydn, Callcott composed his fine song 'These 
as they change* for Bartleman. From 1790 to 
1793 (after which the Catch Club ceased to offer 
prizes) he was awarded nine medals for his 
compositions; two in 1790 for the canon 'Call 
to remembrance,' and the glee 'O voi che 
soepirate'; three in 179 1 for the catch 'Tom 
Metaphysician,' the canon * I am well pleased,' 
and the glee ' Triumphant Love ' ; three in 
1792 for the canon '0 Israel,* and the glees 
'See, with ivy chaplet bound,' and 'Father of 
heroes,' and one in 1793 for the canon 'Christ 
being raised.* It was about this time that he 
began to study the works of the best theorists, 
and to feel the desire of appearing as a writer on 
the theory of music. Having acquired the MSS. 
of Dr. Boyoe and his pupil, Marmaduke Overend, 
organist of Isleworth, he projested a musical 
dictionary, and made large collections for the 
work, of which in 1797 he issued a prospectus. 
On June 19, 1800, he proceeded Doctor of 
Music at Oxford, his exercise being a Latin 
anthem, 'Propter Sion non tacebo.* In 1801, 
upon the formation of a volunteer corps at 
Kensington, Callcott accepted a commission in 
it. Aided by a subscription he formed a band 
for the corps, for which he not only purchased 
the instruments and composed and arranged the 
music, but even instructed the performers. The 
compilation of his dictionary proceeding but 
slowly, and thinking the pubUc had a right to 
expect some theoretical work from him. he em- 
ployed himself in 1804 and 1805 in writing his 
Musical Grammar, which was published in i8c6. 
In the latter year he wrote for Bartleman a 
scena upon the death of Lord Nelson, and was 
appointed to succeed Dr. Crotch as lecturer on 
music at the Royal Institution. His anxiety to 
distinguish himself in this new position, com- 
bined with the heavy labours of which he had so 
unsparingly imposed upon himself, and the daily 
drudgery of teaching, seriously impaired his 
health, and his mind suddenly gave way. For 
five years his life was a blank. During that 
period (in 1809) his professional friends gave a 
concert on his behalf, and so strong was the 
desire to show sympathy for him that it was 
found that the opera-house in the Haymarket 
was the only building large enough to contain 
the numbers who thronged to be present. After 
an interval of rather more than five years Dr. 
Callcott so far recovered as to lead his friends to 
hope that his health was completely restored, but 
their hopes were in vain. Two or three years 
passed and he was again afflicted with the most 
terrible calamity which can be&l frail humanity. 
He lingered until May 15, 1821, when death 
terminated his sufferings. 

Dr. Callcott's principal works were his very 
numerous glees and other pieces of vocal harmony, 
mostly published singly, but he left in manuscript 
many anthems, sorvices, odes, etc. His fine 
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•cen* ' Angel of life' was written for Barfclemian. 
His aon-in-law, the late William Horsley, Mus. 
Bac., ^ited in 1824 a collection of his best glees, 
catches, and canons, in two folio volumes, with 
a memoir of the composer, and an analysis of his 
compositions. The work also contains a portrait 
of Callcott from a painting by his brother Au- 
gustus, afterwards Sir Augustus Callcott, R.A. 
Besides the above-named works Callcott was 
associated with Dr. Arnold in the selection, adap- 
tation, and composition of the tunes for *The 
Psalms of David for the use of Parish Churches ' 
(1791). Dr. Callcott left a numerous family. 
His daughter, Sophia, became eminent as a 
teacher of the pianoforte, and his youager son, 
WiLTiiAM HuTQHiNS Cjllloott, has attained dis- 
tinction as a composer and arranger. One of his 
songs, 'The last man,' met with remarkable 
success, and his anthem 'Give peace in our 
time, Lord,' has been very generally ad- 
mired. [W. H. H.] 

CALLINET. See Daublainb. 

CALORI, Anoiola, was bom at Milan 1732, 
and came to London in 1 758. Here she appeared 
in * Issipile,' by Cocchi. In 1 759 she sang in 
♦ Ciro riconosciuto,' by the same composer ; and 
in his 'Eiginda,' 1760. In the next season she 
performed the part of Eugenia in Galuppi's 
'Filoeofo di Campagna,' but her name does not 
occur here again after that. She had a soprano 
voice of great extent, a profound knowlec^ of 
music, and extraordinary rapidity of execution. 
In 1770 she was singing at Dresden with great 
success. She returned to her native country 
in 1774, and continued to sing at the vari- 
ous operas of Italy till 1783. Sbe died about 
1790. [J.M.] 

CALVARY, the English version of Spohr's 
oratorio of ' Des Heilands letzte Stunden.' The 
translation was made by Mr Edward Taylor, 
and the first performance took place at the Nor- 
wich Festival of 1839 under Spohr's own direc- 
tion. It was again performed, in his presence, 
under Costa's baton, by the Sacred Harmonic 
Society, at Exeter Hall, July 5, 1853. [G.] 

C ALYESI, SiGNOR, an Italian singer engaged, 
with his wife, in London during the seasons of 
1787 and 1788. He sang the principal part in 
Paisiello's ' Re Teodoro/ and assisted in the same 
composer's ' Schiavi per amore,' and other operas 
by Cimarosa, Sarti, and Storace, in some of which 
his wife appeared with him. [J. M.] 

CALVISIUS, Seth, musician, astronomer, 
and chronologer, bom at Gorschleben in Thu- 
ringia, Feb. 21, 1556, of very poor parents. The 
name is a refinement of Kallwitz. His poverty 
interfered greatly with his education, but he 
contrived to attend the Magdeburg Gymnasium, 
and the Universities of Helmstedt and Leipsic, 
and to avail himself of every opportunity -of 
musical instruction. In 1580 he was made 
music director at the Pauliner Church, Leipsic, 
in 82 Cantor at Schulpforte, and in 94 Can- 
tor and Schulcollege at the St. Thomas-school, 
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and music director at the St. Thomas church 
of Leipsic. For music he gave up much — for 
instance, the chair of mathematics at Wittenberg, 
ofifered him in 16 11. He died in Leipsic on 
Nov. 24, 1615. His treatises are 'Melopeia . . .* 
(Erfurt, 1582), 'Compendium musics practicsa 
. . .' (Leipsic, 1594), 'MusicsB artis prsecepta . . .' 
(Leipsic, 1612; ed. 3 of the * Compendium'), 
' Exercitationes musicse duae . . .' (Leipsic, 1600 
and 161 1 ). His music, original and edited, 
comprises ' Harmonia cantionum, a M. Luthero 
. . . corapositarum' (Leipsic, 1596), 'Bidniorum 
libri duo . . . • (Do. 1590 and 161 2), 'Teutsche Tri- 
oinia. . .' (Do. 1603), 'Der 150 Psalm fttr 12 
Stimmen . . .' (Do. 161 5), 'Der Psalter Davids . . .' 
(Do. 161 7). Many motets and hymns are in MS. 
in the Library of the Thomas-schooL [G.] 

CAMACHO. See Wedding of Camacho. 

CAMARGO, Miguel Goitez, bom at Guada- 
lajara about the middle of the i6th century, 
musical director at the Cathedral of Valladoliii. 
Several of his compositions in MS. are in the 
library of the EscuriiEJ, and Eslava's ' Lira Sacra- 
Hispana' contains a beautiful hymn to St. lago 
in the purest counterpoint. [M. C. C] 

CAMBERT, Robert — sometimes called Lam- 
BEBT — the originator of French opera, bom at 
Paris 1628 ; was a pupil of Chambonni^re's, 
organist of the church of S. Honord, and (1666) 
Intendant of Music to Anne of Austria. The 
'Euridice' of Peri and Caccini, performed at 
Florence in 1600, had set the musical world in 
a blaze, and the Abb^ Perrin, after hearing 
that work, proposed to Cambert to compose a 
similar piece entitled ' La Pastorale.' This was 
performed for the first time, amid extraordinary 
applause, at the Chateau d'Issy, and was the 
first French opera. * La Pastorale* was followed 
by 'Ariane,' 'Adonis,' and other pieces, and in 
1669 Perrin obtained a patent securing the right 
to perform opera. For 32 years Cambert was 
associated with Perrin in the enterprise, and 
the result was the production of the cperas of 
•Pomone' (1671) and *Les peines et les plaisirs 
de I'amour.* By Lully's intrigues Perrin lost 
the Acad^mie, and Cambert took refuge in 
England, where he became first bandmaster to 
a regiment, and then master of the music to 
Charles II. He died here in 1677. Portions 
of * Pomone' were printed, and the MS. of 
'Lee peines' is in the Bibliotheque Nationale. 
Lully's jealousy implies that Cambert was a 
formidable rivid. [G] 

CAMBINI, Giovaitni Guiseppe, bom at 
Leghorn, 1746. violinist and composer, studied 
under Padre Martini, at Bologna, between 1 763 
and 1766. In the latter year he produced an 
opera at Naples without success. Having formed 
an attachment for a girl from his native city, 
he was returning thither with her to be married 
when their vessel was captured by corsairs, and 
they were both sold as slaves in Barbary. Hero 
a iich Venetian merchant bought Cambini and 
gavb him his liberty. In 1 770 he went to Paris, 
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and was introdaced to Gfxaec, who perfonned some 
of his symphonies at the Concerts Spirituels. 
These works, though very slight, were written 
with the flowing melody characteristic of Italian 
music, and created a highly &yourable impression. 
During the ensuing twenty years, Cambini pro- 
duced an enormous mass of music ; 60 symphonies, 
144 string-quartets, concertos for every variety of 
instrument, an oratorio, 'Le sacrifice d Abraham' 
(Concerts Spirituels, 1774), and 12 operas, of 
which Fdtis gives a list. He was conductor at 
the Th^tre des Beaujolais (i 788-1 701), and of 
theTh^tre Louvois (I79i-i794\ In 1804 he 
wrote some articles in the Leipsic 'Allgem. Musik. 
Zeitung/ and in 1810 and 181 1 was joint-editor 
of the ' Tablettes de Polynmie.' Towards the 
end of his life Cambini maintained himself by 
arranging popular airs and other like drudgery, 
but even this resource fiiiled him, and his last ten 
years were spent in the hospital of the Bio^tre, 
where he died in 1825. His best works were his 
quartets. He excelled* so much in playing that 
style of music, that Manfredi, Nardini, and Boo- 
cherini, the three most eminent quartet players 
of that epoch, «ach chose him to play the viola 
with them. Cambini wasted in dissipation abil- 
ities which might have placed him in the fore- 
most rank of musicians ; and so little was he 
troubled with a conscience as to tmdertake to 
write some quartets and quintets in the style of 
Boccherini, which were published by Pleyel, in- 
discriminately with genuine compositions of that 
master. [M. C. C] 

CAMBRIDGE. See Dbgbee ; Doctob ; Pbo- 
PE88OR. 

CAMERA (Ital. 'chamber'). A sonata or 
concerto di camera was of secular character, 
and written for a room, and was so called to 
distinguish it from the sonata or concerto di 
chiesa, which was intended for performance in 
a church. [G.] 

CAMIDGE, John, bom about 1735, was, on 
the resignation of James Nares in 1756, ap- 
pointed organist of the cathedral church of 
York, which he held until his death, April 25, 
1805, a period of about forty -seven years. He 
published ' Six Easy Lessons for the BLarpsichord.' 
His son Matthew was bom in 1764, and re- 
ceived his early musical education in the Chapel 
Boyal under Dr. Nares. On the death of his 
father in 1805 he was appointed his successor as 
organist of York. He published a Collection of 
Tunes adapted to Sandys* version of the Psalms 
(York, 1789), and * A Method of Instruction in 
Musick by Questions and Answers.* He died 
Oct. 23, 1844, <^g^ So* ^^ Bon John graduated 
at Cambridge as Bachelor of Music in 181 2, and 
as Doctor in 18 19. About 1828 he published a 
volume of Cathedral Music of his composition. 
He received the appointment of organist of York 
Cathedral on the death of his father in 1844, 
having for many years previously discharged the 
duty. The present organ of the cathednd, one 
of the largest in England, was constructed chiefly 
under his superintendence. Early in 1859 ^® 
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resigned his appointment, and died Sept. 3i f<^- 
lowing. — ^The Camidges afford a singular example 
of throe members of the same fiimily (f&ther, son, 
and grandson) holding successively the appoint- 
ment of oiganist of Uie same cathedral for up- 
wards of a century. [W. H. H.] 

CAMPAGNOLI, Babtolomeo, a violinist of 
great repute, bom Sept. 10, 1 751, at Cento, near 
Bologna. He leamed the violin from Dall* Ocha, 
a pupil of Lollies, from Guastarobba, of the school 
of Tartini, and afterwards from Nardini. While 
in the orchestra of the Pergola at Florence he 
made the friendship of Cherubini. He led the 
opera bands at Florence and Rome alternately 
for some years, and in 1776 became Capell- 
meister to the Bishop of Freysing. After two 
years he entered the service of the Duke of 
Courland at Dresden. From 1783 to 86 he was 
travelling in north Europe; in 88 he revisited 
Italy. From i797toi8i8 he was conductor at 
Leipsic. In 1801 he visited Paris, renewed his 
acquaintance with Cherubini, and heard R. 
Kreutzer. On Nov. 6, 1827, he died at Neu- 
strelitz. His works comprise concertos, sonatas, 
duets, and smaller pieces for the violin and 
flute, and a violin-schooL His daughters, Al- 
BEBTiNA and Gbanetta, were well known as 
singers. [P. D.] 

CAMPANOLOGY (from eampana and Koyos), 
the art and mystery of Bells and Bell-ringing. 
See Bell, Change, Cabillon, Chimes. 

The following list of works on Campanology, 
published during the present century, is given in 
Rev. Woolmore Wigram*s 'Change-ringing dis- 
entangled* (18 71) as those most useful to ringers 
ingeneraL 

1. On the Bells themselves: — ^'Belfries and 
Ringers,' H. T. Ellacombe; 'aocks and Bells,' 
E. B. Denison; 'Account of Church Bells,' W. 
C. Lukis. 

2. On (Change-ringing :—*' Campanologia,* W. 
Shipway; 'Campanologia,'H. Hubbard; 'Change- 
ringing,' C. A. W. Troyte; 'Church Bells and 
Ringing,' W. T. Maunsell ; * Change-ringing,' W. 
SottenshalL [G.] 

CAMPBELL, Alexander, an organist in Edin- 
buigh, edited and published, in 1792, a collection 
of twelve Scots songs, with an accompaniment 
for the violin, and later a similar collection with 
an accompaniment for the harp. [W. H. H.] 

CAMPENHOUT, Francois van, bora at 
Brussels 1780, died there 1848, began his career 
in the ordiestra at the Theatre de la Monnaie. 
Having developed a high tenor voice he appeared 
on the stage at the same theatre. During the 
ensuing thir^ years he sang in the chief towns 
of Holland, Bdgium, and !^rance, and made his 
farewell appearance at Ghent in 1827. He 
composed several operas, 'Grotius' (Amster- 
dam, 1808) ; 'Le Passe-partout' (Lyons, 1815) ; 
*L'heureux Mensonge,' and others unpublished, 
besides songs, choruses, and church music. His 
name, however, is chiefly associated with the 
B&ABAN90NNE, which he composed at the time 
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of the reyolation in 1830, and has now become 
the national air of Belgium. [M. C. C] 

CAMPIOU, Antonio Gualandi, detto, bom 
in Germany, of Italian parents. Ue learnt to 
sing in Italy and returned to Germany, where 
his lovely contralto voice created a great sensa- 
tion. He appeared first at Beiiin in 1 708. In 
1720 he was engaged at WolfenbfttteL Six 
years later he visited Hamburg; and, after tra- 
velling in Germany and Holland, returned to 
Dresden, where he sang in Hasse's 'Cleofida' 
in 1 731. At ihe end of that year he appeared 
in London in Handel's 'Poro.' On Feb. 19, 
1732, he sang in the new opera 'Sosarme/ and 
in revivals of 'Flavio* and 'Ads,* all by the 
same master. He passed the remainder of his 
Ufe in Italy. [J. M.] 

CAMPION or CAMPIAN. Thomas, M.D., 
» physician by profession, was a poet, dramatist, 
oompoeer, and writer on music in the earlier 
part of the 17th century. In 160a he pub- 
lished 'Observations on the Art of English 
Poesie/ and in 1607 wrote and invented a 
masque performed at Whitehall on Twelfth 
Night in honour of the marriage of Lord Hayes 
wiUi the daughter of Lord Denny, for two of 
the songs in which he also furnished the music. 
In 1610 he produced 'Two Bookes of Ayres. 
' The First contayning Divine and Morall Songs : 
'The Second Light Conceits of Lovers. To be 
' sung to the Lute and Viols, in two, three and 
'foure Parts ; or by one Voyce to an Instrument.* 
This was followed, in 161 2, by 'The Third and 
' Fourth Booke of Ayree. Composed by Thomas 
' Campian so as they may be expressed by one 
•Voyce with a VioU, Lute or Opharion,' the 
words as well as the music being of his pro- 
duction. In 161 3 he wrote 'Songs of Mourning 
bewailing the untimely death of Prince Henry/ 
which were set to music by John Coprario ; and 
also devised and wrote the entertainment given 
by Lord Knowles at Cawsome [Caversham] 
House, near Reading, to Queen Anne in her 
progress towards the Bath on April 27 and 28 ; 
the Masque presented in the Banqueting House 
at Whitehall on St. Stephen*s night, 161 3, on 
the marriage of the Earl of Somerset and Lady 
Frances Howard; the Masque of Flowers pre- 
sented by the gentlemen of Gray s Inn in the 
same plaice on Twelfth Night, 161 3, in honour 
of the same marriage ; and the Lords' Masque 
presented in the Banqueting House on the 
marriage of Frederick, the Elector Palatine, 
with the Princess Elizabeth on Feb. 13, 161 3, 
for one song in which he also composed the 
music. Some lines by Campion are prefixed to 
Alfonso Ferraboeco^s Ayres, 1609, and others 
to Bavenscrofb's 'Briefe Discourse of the true 
(but neglected) use of CharaoVring the Degrees 
by their Perfection, Imperfection, and Diminution 
in Measurable Musioke,' 1614. Campion's trea- 
tise, ' A New Way of making Fowre parts in 
Counter-point, by a most familiar and infallible 
Rule,' was first pubb'shed without date, but 
probably about 161 8; the second edition, with 
annotations by Christopher Sympson, was pub- 
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Hsbed in 1655 under the title of 'The Art of 
Setting or Composing of Musick in Parts by a 
most familiar and easie Rule'; and another 
edition called 'the last' appeared in 1664, with 
the word 'Setting' in the title changed to 
'Descant.' The later editions were appended 
to the first eight or nine editions of John Play- 
ford's • Introduction to the Skill of Musick.' 

Dr. Campion died in 161 9, and was buried 
on March i in that year in the church of St. 
Dunstan in the West, Fleet Street. |.W. H. H.] 

CAMPORESE, ViOLANTB, was bom at Rome, 
1 785. She belonged to a good &mily, and had 
cultivated music auly as an amateur ; but, having 
married a gentleman of the noble family of 
Giustiniani, she found herself compelled by cir- 
cumstances to practise it as a profession. She 
appeared at first only in concerts. Possessed as 
she was of a very good sopraoo voice and great 
facility of execution, she was already a talented 
singer, when she was engaged for the private 
concerts of Napoleon in Pans, where she so pro- 
fited by the lessons of Creeoentini as to become 
an admirable artist. Ebers, while in Paris in the 
autumn of 1816, was introduced to Mme. Cam- 
porese at the house of Paer, and g^ives a good 
account of her voice, style, and appearance. She 
possessed a fine-toned voice of more than two 
octaves, from in alt. to A below ; but her best 
notes were firom C to F. She ' cultivated a pure, 
chaste, and expressive style, was a handsome and 
elegant woman of 31, with dark hair, eyes, and 
complexion, a tall, slender figure, a fine Roman 
countenance full of traffic dignity, and features 
rather strongly marked. The purity and force of 
her singing, and the exquisite quality of her voice, 
were united to an execution reined, polished, and 
free firom anv effort at display. From Paris she 
went to Milan, where she sang at La Scala to 
crowded and enthusiastic houses. While thero, 
she is said to have g^iven up an evening engage- 
ment in order to visit a poor insane musician 
in the hospital, whom she soothed by singing to 
him. She was as kind and charitable as she 
was talented. In 181 7 she was engaged for 
the King's Theatre in London, and made her 
d^but on Jan. 11, in Cimarosa's 'Penelope.' 
She was not accustomed to the stage, and was 
thereforo at first nervous and embarrassed, and 
made little effect. A critic of the day said, 'Her 
intonation is generally good, and her science 
is indisputable. It is alike manifest in what she 
does and in what she declines. She never attempts 
in the way' of ornament what she cannot per- 
fectly execute. Catalani takes her hearers by 
storm; Camporese wins by moro quiet, more 
regular, but not less certain approaches.' As 
Susanna in ' Le Nozze di Figaro,' she established 
her reputation, and this success was followed by 
another when she played Donna Anna in ' Don 
Giovanni.* In May ^e appeared as Agnese in 
Paer's opera of that name, taken firom Mrs. 
Opie's 'Father and Daughter,' in which she 
delighted the critics by her pure and tasteful 
singing. Ambrogetti's acting, however, was so 
strongly and painfully dramatic, that the piece 
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gave more pain than pleasure, and was soon 
withdrawn. In July ' La Clemenza di Tito* was 
given, Camporese sustaining the principal part of 
Sesto. Lord Mount-Edgcumbe declares that she 
gave more effect to it than Braham or Tramez- 
zani. She sang also at the Ancient Music and 
Philharmonic Concerts. Owing to a mistake, she 
was not reengaged for the opera, and she con- 
sequently went to Milan. After singing there 
and at other places in Italy, she returned in 
182 1 to London, with an engagement for the 
season at a salary of £1550, with extra allowance 
for costumes, permission to sing at concerts, and 
her salary paid in advance. Meanwhile she 
was welcomed in all ranks of society, even the 
most exclusive. She sang, March 10, in 'La 
Gasza ladra,' with the greatest ^clat; but, 
thinking she could succeed in comic parts still 
more than in tragic, she attempted Zerlina, but 
had the good sense not to repeat the experiment. 
In 1822 she was again engaged, and appeared in 
'Le Nozze di Figaro* and ' Otello' ; and she sang 
also at the concerts at the Argyll Rooms. She 
appeared again at the King's Theatre in 1823, 
bringing out at her benefit Rossini's * Riccardo e 
Zoraide,' in which opera she took her leave 
Aug. 5. In 1824 she again returned; but her 
voice was worn, and she could not bear com- 
parison with Malibran and Son tag, then iu fuU 
force. She prudently retired to Rome ; but we 
tind her singing in Rossini's *Aureliano' and 
other operas at Ancona, 1827. Two years later 
she came once more to London, and sang in 
concerts ; but her voice was gone, and her per- 
formance was not successful. She had a public 
benefit concert, with guinea tickets, June 12. 
She was still living in i860. [J. M.] 

CANARIE. A now antiquated dance, deriving 
its name &om the Canary Islands, whence it is 
said to have been introduced, in which the two 
partners danced alternately before each other 
with the gestures of savages (Littre). It was 
greatly in vogue at the time of Loms XIV. 
According to some authorities, however, it is- of 
Spanish origin. It is a species of gigue, usually 
in 3-8 or 5-8 time, the distinctive peculiarity of 
which is that the first note of the bar is almost 
always dotted. In this respect it resembles the 
LoDBE, but differs from it in its tempo, the 
Canarie being moderately quick and the Loure 
somewhat slow. It always commences on the 
first beat of the bar, and consists of two short 
periods, each repeated. The following example, 
dating from the 17th centmy, is quoted from 
F. L. Schubert's 'Die Tanzmusik' : — 



A specimen may also be found, in 3-4 time by 
the way, in the second suite (or 'ordre,* to use 
the composer^s own term) of the first book of 
Couperin*8 * Pieces de Clavecin.* [E, P.] 
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CANCAN, a word applied by modem slang to 
a peculiar way of dancing at public balls, which 
became popular in Paris shordy after 1830, and 
has even been brought on the stage in operettas. 
It is neither a national dance nor a characteristic 
step ; but a mere succession of extravagant jumps, 
with loose and obscene gesturefi, introduced into 
the usual figures of the quadrille. According to 
Francisque Michel it is called cancan either 
because the performers are imitating the walk of 
a goose (or rather a duck — eane)^ or because they 
quack like that animal. It is more probably from 
the Latin word quamqvam, a fruitful subject of 
squabbles in the schools of the Middle Ages, and 
written indifferently 'cancan' and 'quanquan.* 
French people still employ the expression * fjBkire 
un grand cancan de quelque chose,* in order to 
say * much ado about nothing.* [G. C] 

CANCRIZANS. This b a name given to 
canons by retrogression, on account of their craJb- 
like motion — from the Latin word cancer, a crab. 
The German term is krehsweis. An example 
(from A. Andre's ' Lehrbuch der Tonsetzkunst') 
will best explain their construction. 




Sometimes a canon is both cancrizans and by 
x>ntrary motion — * Retrograde-inverse,* of which 
we give an example from Fetis's *Traite du 
''ontrepoint et de la Fugue.' 





The lx>ok shoul 1 be turned upside down to showthe 
relro^jcade and inverse structure. [F A. G.O.J 



CANNABICH. 

CANNABTCH, Christian, a violin-player, 
compofleTy and renowned orclieBtral conductor, 
was born at Mannheim in 1 731. He was a pupil 
first of his father, a flute-player, and afterwards 
of Stamitz (see that name), the celebrated vio- 
linist at the head of the Mannheim orchestra. 
The Elector afterwards sent him to Italy, where he 
studied composition under Jomelli. In 1 765 he 
wits appoint^ leader, in 1775 conductor, of the 
orchestra at Mannheim; and in 1778 followed 
the Elector in the same capacity to Munich. 
He died in 1798 at Frankfort, wnile on a visit 
to his son. 

Cannabich was a very good violinist and a 
fair composer, but all contemporary writers on 
musical matters lay most stress on his great 
skill as a leader and conductor. Mozart in 
many letters to his father praises the perfect en- 
semble in the orchestral performances at Mann- 
heim, and speaks of Cannabich as the best con- 
ductor he ever met with. Bumey, in his * Tour 
through Germany,' is not less hearty in his praise, 
and Schubart, a German writer of considerable 
authority, reports upon the Mannheim orchestra 
in the flowery style of the period as follows : 
' Here the forU is a thunder, the ci'escendo a cata- 
ract, the diminuendo a crystal streamlet babbling 
away into the far distance, the piano a breeze of 
spring.' 

There can be no doubt that the performances 
at Mannheim under Cannabich enjoyed a special 
reputation for refinement and observance of nu- 
ances, somewhat like those of the Paris Conser- 
vatoire concerts at a later period. And although 
it has been suggested with much probability, 
that Cannabich had' in this respect derived his 
experience from Italy, where his master Jomelli 
ha4 introduced more refinement into orchestral 
playing, he must still be considered as one of the 
first and most successful promoters of that 
exact style of performance, which alone can do 
justice to the works of the great modem com- 
posers. He was also a successful teacher. Most 
of the violinists at Mannheim, — some of them 
artists of reputation, — were his pupils. That he 
was not only a fervent admirer of Mozart's genius, 
"when it was by no means universally recc^nised. 
but also for many years a true and useful friend 
to the great master, is another point which se- 
cures Inm a lasting place in history, and in the 
hearts of all lovers 01 music. 

He composed a number of operas, which how- 
ever were not particularly successful. Some 
ballets and a considerable number of symphonies 
and quartets were much liked at the time, but 
appear to have been of little importance. 

His son Cabl, bom at Mannheim in 1 769, was 
also a good violinist and composer. After having 
for some time conducted the opera at Frankfort he 
succeeded his father in 1800 as conductor at 
Munich, and died there in 1806. His composi- 
tions are numerous but of no importance. Lists 
of the works of both father and son are given 
by F^tis. [P. D.] 

CANNICIAEI> Don Pomfeo, a composer of 
the J^man school. The date of his birtii seems 
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to be unknown ; but we know that he was ap- 
pointed Maestro at S. Maria Maggiore in 1709, 
and that he retained that post until hia death, 
which took place Dec. 29, 1744. He amassed a 
large musical library, and bequeathed it to the 
Basilica in the service of which his manhood had 
been passed. This collection, along with the 
other contents of S. Maria, has been dispersed, 
and much of it has probably been lost. In the 
Santini library there were various pieces by 
Canniciari : — Three masses for 4 and one for 5, 
six for 8 and four for 16 voices; four motets 
for 4 and ten 'for 8 voices; two Magnificats for 
4 voices, with organ accompaniment ; and an 
Ave Maria for 8 voices. He wrote music for 
two and for four choirs. An Ave Maria for 4 
voices is given by Proske, 'Musica Divina,' ii. 
No. 10. [E. H. P.] 

CANON. This is the strictest and most 
regular species of imitation. [See Imitation.] 
It is practised in music for two, three, or more 
parts. The word is derived from the Greek 
KOMuw, a rule or standard. A canon, therefore, 
is a composition written strictly according to 
rule. The principle of a canon is that one voice 
begins a melody, which melody is imitated 
precisely, note for note, and (generally) interval 
for interval, by some other voice, either at the 
same or a different pitch, beginning a few beats 
later and thus as it were running after the 
leader. For this reason the parts have been 
sometimes respectively called ' Dux* and 'Comesi,' 
or ' Anteoedens * and ' Consequens.* 

The following is a simple example of a canon 
'two in one at the octave,' i.e. for two voices 
an octave apart, and both singing one and the 
same melody. 




By means of a coda (or tail piece) this canon 
is brought to a conclusion. But many canons 
lead back to the beginning, and thus become 
'circular* or 'infinite.' The following is a 
specimen of this kind, which is 'two in one at 
the fifth below,' or 'canon ad hypodiapente ' : — 




Sometimes two or more canons are simul- 
taneously woven into one composition. The 
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foUowing, for inBtance (from Trmvere'B Service, 
1 740), would be called a canon * four in two.* 
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Byrd's ' Diliges Dominum,' for 8 ydcee, ocm- 
Bists of 4 canons all sung together, each voice 
singing the melody of its fellow reversed. 

Often in a quartet there may be a canon 
between two of the voices, while the other two 
are free ; or three voices may be in canon and 
the fourth part free. We would quote as an 
example the admirable Gloria Patri to Gibbons*s 
' Nunc dimittis ' in F, in which the treble and 
alto are in canon while the tenor and bass are 
fr«e. Again, theie are canons by inversion, 
diminution, augmentation, or 'per recte et 
retro,* cancrizans, &c. [See those headings.] 
A modem one of great ingenuity by Weber exists 
to the words 'Canons zu zwey sind nicht drey' 
(Jahns, No. 90). 

The old writers often indicated canons by 
monograms, symbols, or other devices, instead 
of writing them out in full. Indeed they went 
so fiskr as to write their indications in the form 
of a cross, a hand, or other shape, with enig- 
matical Latin inscriptions to indicate the solu- 
tion. Such pieces were called * enigmatical 
canons.' As compositions of this nature can only 
be regarded in the light of ingenious puzzles, 
bearing the same relation to music that a clever 
riddle does to poetry, it will be needless to give 
examples here, — let it suffice to refer to those 
which are to be found in F^tis's admirable 
'Traits du Contrepoint et de la Fugue,' and in 
Marpurg's celebrated work on the same subjects. 

The great masters were fond of the relaxation 
of these plays on notes. They occur often in 
Beethoven's letters, and the well-known Alle- 
gretto Schensando of his 8th Symphony origin- 
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ated in a canon to be sung at Maelzel's table. 
Kochel's Catalogue of Mozart's works contains 
23 canons ; that of Weber by Jahns, 8 ; and an 
interesting collection will be found in the Ap- 
pendix to Spohr's Autobiography. In Bach s 

* 30 Variations' there are 9. 

As popular examples of canons may be named 
Byrd's well-known *Non nobis Domine,' which 
is a canon three in one, in the fourth and eighth 
below, and Tallis's 'Canon,' which is a hynm-tune 
(usually adapted to Ken's evening hymn) in 
which the treble and tenor are in canon while 
the alto and bass are free. The lover of cathedral 
music will find specimens of almost every variety 
of canon in the service by Puroell in Bb, which 
is a masterpiece of ingenuity and skill. Other 
good specimens will be found in the Collection 
of his Gloria Patris, publistied by V. Novello for 
the Purcell Club. On the tablet erected in the 
cloisters of Westminster Abbey to the memory 
of Dr. Benjamin Cooke, organist of Westminster 
Abbey at the close of the last century, there is 
engraved a canon, three in one, by double aug- 
mentation, which is one of the best extant speci- 
mens of that kind of composition. Another, by 
Andre, 4 in one, by threefold augmentation, is 
g^ven in Ouseley's 'Counterpoint, Canon, and 
Fugue,' example 17, 

Canons are often introduced into fugues as the 
closest species of 'stretto' [see Fugue and 
Stbetto], and are to be found both in vocal and 
instrumental compositions. As specimens of the 
former we would refer, in addition to the 
references given above, to many of HandeTs 
choruses, especially to one in Judas Maccabsus, 
'To our great God,' which contains a canon 
by inversion ; also to Sebastian Bach's mag- 
nificent cantata on the chorale ' Ein' feste 
Burg.' As specimens of instrumental canons we 
would refer to the first movement of Mozart's 
sonata for pianoforte and violin in £ minor ; or 
to the minuet of Haydn's symphony in the same 
key. 

The word 'canon' is also applied, somewhat 
incorrectly, to a species of vocal composition 
called a Kound. Aiid thus we have duets, trios, 
and quartets ' a canone,' especially in the works 
of modem Italian composers, which are not really 
canons, but a much freer and less scientific kind 
of music. Good examples may be quoted in Bee- 
thoven's 'Mir ist' (Rdelio), Curschmann's 'Ti 
prego,' Cherubini's * Perfida Clori,' and Rossini's 

• Mi manca la voce.' [F. A. G. O.] 

CANTATA. The idea of reviving the decla- 
mation of tragedies after the manner of tbe 
ancients led to the invention of recitative, which 
is attributed to Caccini and Giacomo Peri about 
1600. It was at first confined to the opera, but 
the desire to adapt it to muftic for the chamber 
soon led to the invention of the Cantata, which 
in its earliest form was simply a musical reci- 
tation of a short drama or story in verse by 
one person, without action, accompanied in the 
simplest manner by a single instrument. 

The first change was the introduction of an air^ 
repeated at difierent points in the course of ihm 
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recited niinratiye; thus producing » primitive 
kind of rondo. 

The cantata in this style was brought to great 
perfection by the Italiiuis of the 17th century. 
The composer who produced the most perfect ex- 
amples was Carissimi ; apparently they are all 
for a single voice, or at most for two, with ac- 
companiment of a single instrument — ^lute, cello, 
clavecin, etc. Shortly after his time the accom- 
paniment took a much more elaborate form, and 
the violoncello parts to some of Alessandro Scar- 
latti's cantatas were so difficult that it was con- 
sidered the mark of a very distinguished artist 
to be able to play them. Carissimi was the first 
to adopt this form of composition for church pur- 
poses. His cantatas, like those of his contempo- 
raries, are only known by the first few words, so 
that it would answer no purpose to quote their 
names. One only is mentioned as having been 
written on a special occasion — the death of Mary 
Queen of Soots. Among his ooutemporaries the 
most fietmous cantata composers were Lotti, 
Astorga, Hossi, Marcello, Gasparini, and Ales- 
sandro Scarlatti, whose cantatas were extra- 
ordinarily numerous. One by Cesti, *0 cara 
liberta,* is said to have been especially famous. 
Specimens by most of these composers are quoted 
in Bumey's History, and a collection of twenty-six 
by Carissimi was published in London at the end 
of the 1 8th century, apparently after Burhey had 
finished his work. Twenty-six by Marcello for 
different voices with accompaniment of different 
instruments have also been published, and a great 
number for soprano and contralto with clavecin 
jK»ompaniment. 

At the beginning of the i8th century cantatas 
of more extended form and various movements 
were written by Domenico Scarlatti and by 
Fergoled. The most famous was the 'Orfeo 
ed Euridice,' which the latter composed in his 
last illness. Handel also wrote cantatas after 
the same fashion, for single voices, both with 
accompaniments of strings and oboes, and with 
thorough bass for clavier, and many of these 
have been published. But they are not well 
known; and since his time this form of cantata 
has quite fftUen into disuse, and has gradually 
changed into the concert-aria, of which Mozart 
has left many fine examples, and of which 
Beethoven's * Ah, perfido ! * and Mendelssohn's 
' Infelice,' are well-known instances. The name 
Cantata is given to a composition by Mozart 
for three solo voices, chorus and ordiestra in 
three movements, composed in or about 1783 
(Kochel, No. 429). 

The Church-Cantata is a much more extended 
kind of composition, and of these Handel also 
wrote some, mosUy m his younger davs, and 
at present little known (see Chrysanders Han- 
del, i). The greatest and most valuable ex- 
amples are the Kirchen-cantaten of Sebastian 
Bach. The number which he wrote is quite 
astonishing — a hundred have been published by 
the Bach-Gesellschaft alone, up to 1876, and 
more than as many more remain in MS. A list 
of the whole — 332 in all— will be found in Miss 
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Kay-Shuttleworth's sketch of his life. They are 
for four voices and full orchestra, and consist of 
from 4 to 7 movements — usuallv an opening 
chorus founded on a chorale-melody, recitatives, 
airs, and duets, and winding up with a chorale, 
often the same which is employed in the opening, 
in plain four-part harmony. Many of these, sudi 
as ' Christ lag in Todesbanden,' or ' Ein' feste Burg,' 
are marvels of contrapuntal skill, and others, such 
as * Ich hatte viel BekUmmemiss,' are of great 
beauty and dignity. The supposition is that 
they were intended for use as anthems in the 
Sunday and Feast-day services. Mendelssohn 
adopted the same form in more than one of his 
early works, as in Op. 23, No. i, and Op. 39, 
No. 3, which are written on chorales, and corre- 
spond closely with Bach's cantatas, though not 
so entitled. 

Li modem times the word Cantata is used to 
supply an obvious want. The idea as well as 
the use of 'Cantate di Camera* having quite 
gone out of fashion, the term is applied to choral 
works of some dimensions—either sacred and in 
the manner of an oratorio, but too short to he 
dignified with that title ; or secular, as a lyric 
drama or story adapted to musiq, but not in- 
tended to be acted. Specimens of the former 
kind are very numerous. Of the latter we may 
mention Bennett's 'May Queen' and Brahms s 
•Kinaldo.' [C.H.H.P.] 

CANT ATE DOMINO is the name by which 
the 98th Psalm is known in its place as an alter- 
native to the Magnificat in the evening service 
of the Anglican church. The title is formed of 
the first words of the Vulgate version, according 
to the practice of the Anglican Psalter. The 1 7th 
canon of the council of lAodicea appointed lessons 
and psalms to be read alternately ; and on this 
principle the * Cantate ' is to be considered as a 
're^x>nsory psalm' coming between the lesions. 
It has no history attached to it in the position it 
now oocupies, as it was not used specially in the 
ancient church. It was not in the Prayer-Book 
of Cranmer, which was published in 1549, <^^ 
consequently does not appear in Marbeck's 
'Book of Common Praier Noted,' published in 
i.'^So. But it was introduced in the revision of 
1551, probably to obviate the recurrence of the 
Magnificat when that canticle happened to be iii 
the second lesson of the day. 

It i^pears not to have been a favourite with 
musicians. Indeed the Magnificat is in every 
way preferable, as regards both the service and 
the opportunities the words aeem to offer to the 
composer. * Cantate Services ' are therefore rare, 
and in the most famous c(^ections of our church 
music there are very few of them. In Barnard 
there is not one ; in Boyoe only three, viz. two 
by Blow and one by Puivell ; and in Arnold one 
by Aldrich and one by King, [C. H. H. P.] 

CANTICLE is the name now generally given 
to certain hymns taken from the Bible, and sung 
in the services of the different churches of Chris- 
tendom : such as the Benedict us, the Benedicite, 
the Magnificat, and the Nunc Dimittis. Jn the 
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Prayer-Book the word is uied for ihe Benedicite 
only. The word is derived from the Latin can- 
ticam, the term applied in the Vulgate to the 
Song of Mosee, the Song of Solomon, many of the 
Mabos, etc., etc. In the Calendar of the Pi-ayer- 
^ook the Song of Solomon is entitled 'The Can- 
ticles/ but in common parlance the above is the 
meaning of the term. [C. H. H. P.] 

CANTO (Lat. Cantu$; Fr. Chant), With the 
Italians this word has a great variety of accepta- 
tions ; e.g. music, instrumental as well as vocal ; 
the motif, subject or leading idea, of a musical 
composition ; the art and practice of singing ; a 
section of a poem, etc., etc. Canto fermo or 
cantus firmus is the tune or melody of an ancient 
hymn on which a motet is founded, and which 
remains /r;» to its original shape while the parts 
around it are varying with the counterpoint. 
Technically canto is more generally understood 
to represent that part of a concerted piece to 
which the melody is assigned. With the old 
masters this was, as a rule, the Tenor; with the 
modem it is almost always the Sopbano. Thence 
canto (voice as well as part) has become s3rno- 
nymous with soprano. The canto clef is the C 



olef on the first line— 
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CANTO FERMO, or CANTOS FIRMUS, 
the plain song — as distinguished from Canto 
figurato, the florid or figured song — is the simple 
unadorned melody of the ancient hymns and 
chants of the church. Such tunes are often em- 
ployed by the great church composers of the 
Roman church as the basis of their compositions. 
Thus in Palestrina*s masses '.Sterna Christi 
munera,* and ' Assumpta est Maria,* each move- 
ment begins with the first phrase of the hymn. 
His motet * Beatus Laurentius* is still more com- 
pletely founded on the canto fermo, since the 
tune is sung throughout the piece in the first tenor, 
while the other four parts are moving in counter- 
point above and below it — a counterpoint mcwe 
or less closely modelled on the tune. Ib such 
cases the tune is usually marked in the score as 
C. F. (canto fermo). Bach treats his choral- 
melodies in the same way (see his cantata ' Ein' 
feste Burg'; his organ * Vorspiele' on *Kyrie*; 
•Christe*; 'Kyrie*; on 'Allein Gott*; 'Dies 
sind die heiligen' ; ' Vater unser,' etc., etc.), and in 
80 doing styles them 'canti fermi.* In English the 
term is often translated by ' Plain-diant.' [G.] 

CANTORIS. One of the most prominent 
features of the Binding in the services of the 
Christian churches is its antiphonal character; 
that is, the manner in which the singers en either 
side of the church answer one another in the 
chants or in passages of the music In order to 
distinguish the sides frt>m one another in English 
cathedrals the words Decani and Cantoris are 
used, the former being the side of the dean's stall 
on the south or right-hand side when £BKdng the 
altar, and the latter that of the cantor or precentor 
on the north or left-hand side. [C, H. H. P.] 

CANZONA (ItaL) The DMne of a particolftr 
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variety of lyric poetiy in the Italian style, and 
of Proven9al origin, which closely resembled the 
madrigal. Musically, the term is applied 
(i) to the setting to music of the words of a 
canzona, whether for one or more voices, the only 
difference between the canzona and the madrigal 
being that the former was less strict in style. 
(2) The name was also given to an instrumental 
piece written in the style of a madrigal. Am 
example of such a canzona, by Sebastian Bach, 
may be found in the fourth volume of Griepen- 
kerl's edition of his organ works. (3) It appears 
to have been used as an equivalent for sonata for 
a piece of several movements ; and also as a mark 
of time, in place of Allegro (Brossard). [E.P.] 

CANZONET (in Italian Canzoneita) originally 
meant a smaller form of canzona. Morley in 
1597 published ' Canzonets or little short songs 
to four voices; selected out of the best and 
approved Italian authors.' Afterwards the word 
was used for vocal soli of some length in more 
than one movement; nowadays it is applied to 
short songs, generally of a light and airy cha- 
racter. Haydn has left us some admirable 
canzonets, grave and gay; for example, 'She 
never told her love,' and * My mother bids me 
bind my hair.* [W. H. C] 

CAPELLA (Ital. a chapel). Di ci^>ella, or 
k capella, mean in a church-like fashion, as dis- 
tinguished from Di camera, or Di teatro, in the 
fashion of the chamber or the theatre. [Cha- 
PELLK.] The same word in German, Capelli^ 
means the private band oi a court or church, 
or even a dance-orchestra, and CAPSLLMEiSTSm 
the conductor of the same. [Kapjuxb.] [G.] 

CAPORALE, Andrea, an Italian cello-player 
who arrived in London in 1735, and excited 
much attention. In 1740 he joined Handel^s 
opera-band, and died in London in or about 
1756. He was more famous for tone and ex> 
pressLoa than for execution. [G.] 

CAPO TASTO (ItaL. from Capo, head, and 
tatto, toudi, or tie ; Grerm. Capotaster, sometimes 
Capo (Tattro). In Italian the nut of a lute cv 
guitar, but also the general name of a contrivance 
for shortening the vibratory lengths of strings^ 
thus forming a second nut, expressed in French 
by 'barre,' to facilitate change of key. The 
construction of a capo tasto varies according to 
the stringing and shape of the neck of the 
instrument it is to be applied to, but it may 
be described as a narrow rail of hard wood, 
metal, or ivory, clothed with leather or doth, 
and often fiutened by a screw upon the tret 
from whidi it is intended to mark off the new 
length of the strings. There are other but less 
simple ways of attaching it. The technical 
advantage of using a capo tasto is that higher 
shifts can be more easily obtained ; and the use of 
open strings, upon whidh the possibility of chords 
often depends, is facilitated m a higher compass 
than that natural to the instrument. How mack 
transposition may be facilitated by it is thus 
shown by Herr Max Albert in Mendel's Lexicoo, 
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Take % guitar the ttringB of which are tnned in 
real notes 



the basis of sharp keys : with a capo tasto on 
the first semitone fret we have 
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the basis of fiat keys, the fingering remaining 
the same. With bow instruments the capo tasto 
is no longer used, but it was formerly with those 
having firets as the viol da gamba. The use 
of the thumb as a bridge to the violoncello 
serves as a capo tasto, as also, in principle, the 
pedal action of the harp. [A. J. H.] 

CAPRICCIETTO (Ttal., dimin. of eapriccio), 
A Capbiccio, on a small scale, and of no great 
development. L^-^O 

CAPRICCIO atal.; Fr. caprice), (i) This 
name was originally given, according to Mar- 
purg, to pieces written for the harpsichord 
in a fugued style, though not strict fugues. It 
was also sometimes applied to actual fugues, 
when written upon a Hvely subject; and the 
composition was consequently for the most part 
in quick notes. Examples of this kind of ea- 
priccio can be found in Handel's •Third set of 
Ijessons for the Harpsichord* (Grerman Handel 
Society's edition, part a), and in the second of 
Bach's 'Six Partitas.* Bach also uses the word 
as synonymous with 'fantasia,' i.e. a piece in a 
free form, in his 'Capriocio on the departure of 
a beloved brother.' (a) In the middle of the 
last century the term was applied to exercises 
for stringed instruments, such as would now be 
called * etudes,' in which one definite figure was 
earned through the composition. (3) In the pre- 
sent day the word Capbioi is usually employed, 
and the name is applied to a piece of music con- 
structed either oh original subjects, and fre- 
quently in a modified sonata- or rondo-fonn (as 
in Mendelssohn's 'Three Caprices,' op. 33, or 
Stemdale Bennett's Caprice in E), or to a bril- 
liant transcription of one or more subjects by 
other composers. As an example of the latter 
kind may be named Heller's 'Gaprioe briUant 
sur la Truite de Schubert.' Although, as already 
mentioned, the sonata- or rondo-form is fr^uently 
adopted for the caprice, there is, as implied by the 
name, no limitation in this respect, the oomposer 
being at liberty to follow his indinations. [E. P.] 

CAPULETTI ED I MONTECCHI, I, an 
Italian opera in 3 acts, taken from Romeo and 
Juliet; libretto by Komani, musks by Bellini, 
produced at Venice March la, 1830, at Paris 
Jan. 10, 1833, and in London at the King's 
Theatre July ao, 1833. A fourth act was added 
by Vaocai, and is usually performed, [G.] 

CAKACCIO, GiovANNT, was bom at Bergamo 
abont the middle of the i6th centuiy. He was 



at first a mnger in the private choir of the 
Elector of Bavaria. Having quitted this service 
he spent some years at Rome and at Venice, and 
then returned to his native place, where he was 
appointed Maestro at the cathedral. He held 
this poet for twenty-three years, when he mi« 
grat^ to Santa Maria Maggiore at Rome, re- 
maining there until his dea& in i6a6. He was 
one of those fourteen composers of different 
nations who showed their appreciation of Pales- 
trina's genius by dedicating to him a volume of 
Psalms to which each had contributed. [Pales- 
TBINA.] His published works are : — Magnificat 
omnitonum, pars I ; Venice 1581. Mi^nificat 
omnitonum, pars a ; Venice 158a. Madrigali a 
5 voci, lib. I ; Venioe 1583. Musica a 5 voci 
da sonare ; id. 1585. Dialogo k 7 voci nel, lib. i, 
di Madrigali di Claudio & Correggio; Milan 
1588. Madrigali a 5 voci, lib. a ; Venice 1589. 
Salmi di oompieta con le antifone della Veigine, 
ed otto falsi bordoni a 5 voci; Venice 1591. 
Salmi a cinque per tutti i vesperi dell' anno, con 
alcuni hymni, mottetti, e frusi bordoni aocom- 
modati anoora a voci di donne; Venice 1593. 
Madrigali a 5 voci, lib. 4; Venice 1594. Salim 
a cinque; Venice 1594* Madrigali a 5 voci, 
lib. 5 ; Venice 1597. Canzoni franceed a quat- 
tro; Venioe 1597. Canzonette a tre; Venice 
1598. Madrigali a 5 voci, lib. 6 ; Venice 1599. 
Messe per i defonti a quattro e dnque, con mo- 
tetti; Mihmi6ii. 

Bergameno has inserted some of Caraccio's 
work in his ' Parnassus musious Ferdinandseus,' 
3-5 vocum; Venice 161 5. [E.H.P.] 

CARADORI- ALLAN, Mabia Catebika 
RoSALBiNA, n^e de Munck, was bom in 1800 in 
the Casa Palatina at Milan. Her &ther, the 
Baron de Munck, was an Alsacian, and had been 
a colonel in the French army. MUe. Munck's 
musical education was completed entirely by her 
mother, without assistance. Her &ther's death 
obliged her to avail herself of her gifts in order 
to support herself. Having attempted the stage 
in the course of a tour through France and part 
of Germany, she took her mother's family name 
of Caradori, and accepted an engagement in 
London in 1833. She made her d^but on Jan. 
13 at the King's Theatre as Chembino. 'It 
may be observed,' says Lord Mount-Edgcumbe, 
* as an odd coinddence that Pasta, Vestris, and 
Caradori all have acted the Page in Le Nozze 
di flgaro, and none more successfully than the 
last, who by aoddent, not chdce, made her d«3but 
in that part ; and it proved fortunate for her, as 
her charming manner of performing it laid the 
foundation of her subsequent favour.' She sang 
afterwards in 'La Clemenza di Tito,' 'Elisa e 
Claudio,' and 'Corradino.' as prima donna; and 
in 1834, as seconda donna, in * II Fanatico,' with 
Catalan!. She continued engaged through 1823 
and 34 ; and in the latter year took her benefit 
in ' Don Giovanni.* In 35 she sang the second 
part in 'L'Adelina' of Generali, with Mad. 
Ronzi de Begnis as prima donna, showing 
thereby her great good nature. The same year, 
she played Fatima in Rossini's ' Pietro I'eremitay' 
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and cbose ' Coel fan tutte* for her benefit ; and 
at Velluti*8 d^ut in ' II crociato/ Mme. Garadori 
sang the first woman's part, distingaishing herself 
particularly in the duet *I1 tenero affe£to' with 
the musico. In 1826, though still belonging to 
the company, she was removed for the purpose 
of introducing Bonini^ who was better suited 
as a foil for Velluti ; and Garadori, when she 
re-appeared in 'La Donna del Lago/ was re< 
oeived with joy by the public. She sang also 
in the 'Barbiere' and in * Romeo e Giulietta;' 
and took her benefit in ' Le Nozze,' as Susanna. 

Pasta having returned to London, and chosen 
Mayer's * Medea* for her benefit, Garadori acted 
and san? most channingly the t^ider and gentle 
part of Greusa. There is a good portrait of her 
in this character by J. Hayter, lithographed by 
Hullmandel. Her voice, though not very power- 
ful, was exceedingly sweet and flexible, and her 
style (dmost &ultles8. She had much knowledge 
of music, and sang with great delicacy and ex- 
pression. In a room she was perfect. Her 
appearance was interesting, her countenance 
very agreeable, and her manner modest and 
unassuming : she always pleased, though she 
never astonished, her audience. Her salary rose 
gradually from £300 in 1833 to £i300 in 37. 
In 34. happening to be again in England, she 
carried on uie operas with tolerable success until 
the arrival of the expected prima donna, Giulia 
Grisi. But it was in concerts that she now 
achieved her greatest success, and first of all in 
the Festival in Westminster Abbey in this same 
year, in which she sang with her usual excellence, 
and was well heard, though it had been feared 
that her voice was not powerful enou&^h for so large 
a space. Her ' With verdure clad appeared to 
Iioni Mount-Edgcumbe to be * decidedly the best 
solo performance of the whole concert.' She 
took part also in the performance of the ' Mount 
of Olives,' ' in which it need not be said she sang 
well.' and gave equally well * Rejoice greatly,' 
which, though a brilliant song, did not show 
her to the best advantage. During the carnival 
of 1830 she sang with success at Venice, but 
after 1835 she remained in England, singing at 
festivals and concerts. She sang the soprano 
part in 'Elijah' at Birmingham. Aug. 26, 1846, 
when Mendelssohn's judgment of her performance 
was not so favourable as Lord Mount- Edgcumbe's 
(^Letters, Aug. 31). She died on Sunday, Oct 
15, 1865. [J.M.] 

GARAFA, MiCHKLK, bom at Naples Nov. 38, 
1 785 ; studied under Fazzi, Fenaroh, and Ruggi, 
and in Paris under Gherubini. His first opera 
was ' U Fantasma.' So little however did Gaiiafa 
feel his vocation that he entered the army, and 
became an officer in the bodvguard of Murat, 
then king of Naples. Like Henri Beyle (Sten- 
dhal) he made the campaign of Russia in 181 3, 
and was decorated by Napoleon. After the Em- 
peror's fall he left the army and embraced music 
as his profession. His first opera, 'II vascello 
di occidente,' was produced at Naples in 18 14, 
and was followed by a large number of others. 
.'Gabriele* (iJJiS), 'Ifigenia,' 'Berenice,' etc.. 
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etc., were produced in Italy, but he was equally 
successful in Vienna and m Paris. In the lat- 
ter dty he made his debut with 'Le Solitaire,' 
Aug. 17, 1822, which long remained extraor* 
dinarily popular. In 27 he took up his resid- 
ence in Paris, and brought out *La Violette,' 
' La fiancee de Lanunermoor,' * Masaniello* (Deo. 
27, 1827, evidentlv written in competition with 
Auber's 'Muette, Feb. 29, 1828), 'La prison 
d'Edimbourg.' etc. These operas, and many 
others, were very popular, notwithstanding the 
immense counter attractions of Auber and Ros- 
sini. This they owe more to an easy flow of 
melody and natural unaffected instrumentation, 
than to any original character, and in conse- 
quence they have now fallen into oblivion. As 
a composer for the [nanoforte Garafih was almost 
equally the fashion, and at Gherubini's instance 
he was made Professor of GompoeiUon in the 
Gonservatoire shortly after his arrival in Paris, 
a post which he was still filling in 1876. In 
1837 he was elected a member of the Acad^mie 
des beaux arts. 

The 'Dictionnairelyrique' of M. Felix Glement 
mentions no less than 35 of his operas. [G.] 

GARDARELLI, Signoba, a singer who per* 
formed the part of Marina in Sacchini's ' L'Isola 
d'amore' at the King's Theatre in 1776. [J. M.] 

GARDON, Louis, a harpist of great repute, 
of Italian parentage, but bom in Paris 1747. 
On the outbreak of the Revolution he migrated 
to Russia, where he died in 1805. His * Art de 
jouer la harpe' was for long esteemed. Hia 
brother Pierre, bom 1751 in Paris, was a singer 
and cello player. [M. G. C] 

GARDOSO, Manuel, a Spanish priest, bom 
at Fronteira 1569; entered the Garmelite order 
at Lisbon 1588, and became its sub-prior and 
chapel-master, and a great favourite of King 
John IV. His works are exclusively for the 
church. Several are said to have been pub- 
lished, but only one is quoted, ' Livro . . . na Se« 
mana Santa,' Lisbon 1648. Two motets are 
given by Proske in the 'Musica Divina,* ii, 
Nos. 5and33. [M.G.G.] 

GARESANA, Gbistoforo, an Italian musi- 
cian of note, bom at Tarentum 1655, and settled 
in Naples in 1680. He published motets, hymnSy 
and dnetti da camera^ and left many MSS. in 
the library at Naples. But his most fiunous 
work is his ' Solfeggi ' (Naples, 1680), of which 
Ghoron published a new edition for use in the 
Gonservatoire. [M.G.G.] 

GARESTINI, Giovanni, one of the greatest 
of Italian singers, was bom at Monte Filatrano, 
Ancona, about 1 705. At the age of 1 2 he went 
to Milan, where he gained the protection of the 
Gusani fiunily, in gratitude to whom he assumed 
the name of Gusanino. His voice, at first a 
powerful dear soprano, afterwards changed to 
the fullest, finest, and deepest contralto ever, 
perhaps, heard. His first appearance was at 
Rome 1 721; in the female part of Goetanza in 
Buononcini's 'Griselda.' In 1723 he sang at 
Prague, at the coronation of Gharles VI as King 
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of Bohemia. The following year' he wm at 
Mantua, and in 1725 sang for the first time at 
Venice in the 'Seleuco' of Zuccari, and in 1726 
with Farinelli and Paita. In 1728 and 30 he 
visited Rome, singing in Vinci's 'Alessandro 
nell* Indie' and 'Artasene.' Owen Swiny, 
happening to be in Italy with Lord Boyne and 
Mr. Walpole, wrote to Colman from Bologna, on 
July 13,1 730, mentioning letters which he had 
received from Handel, and goes on to say : ' I 
find that Senesino or Carestini are desired at 
J 200 guineas each, if they are to be had. I am 
sure that Carestini is engaged at Milan, and has 
been so for manv months past.' Senesino was 
engaged for London on this occasion ; but three 
years later Handel was more fortunate, and 
Carestini made his d^but here on Dec. 4, 1733, 
m *Cajus Fabricius,' a pasticcio ; and his magni- 
ficent voice and style enabled Handel to with- 
stand the opposition, headed by Farinelli, at the 
other house. In 34 he sang in 'Ariadne,' * Pastor 
Fido,' * Pamasso in Festa,* * Otho,' * Terpsichore,' 
'Deborah,' and 'Athaliah'; and the next season 
in 'Ariodante' and 'Alcina.' In the cast of 
the latter his name is spelt Carestino, as it is also 
by Colman. In 'Alcina' occurs the beautiful 
song * Verdi prati,' which he sent back to the 
composer as not suited to him. Handel on this 
became furious, ran to the house of the singer, 
and addressed to him the following harangue: 
* You tog ! don't I know petter as yourseluf vaat 
es pest for you to sing t If you vill not sing all 
de song vaat I give you, I will not pay you ein 
stiver' (Bumey). In 1 735 Carestini left England 
for Venice, and for twenty years after continued 
to enjoy the highest reputation on the continent, 
singing at Berlm in 1750, 54, and 55. In 55 he 
was engaged at St. Petersburg, where he remained 
till 58, when he quitted the stage, to retire to 
his native coimtry and enjoy a well-earned 
repose. Shortly after, he died. He was held 
in the highest esteem by Handel, Hasse, and 
other composers, in whose works he had sung. 
Quantz says : ' he had one of the strongest and 
most beautiful contralto voices, which extended 
from D (in the F def) to G above the treble 
clef. He was also extremely perfect in passages 
which he executed with the chest-voice, according 
to the principles of the school of Bemacchi, and 
after the manner of Farinelli : in his ornaments 
he was bold and felicitous. He was also a very 
good actor ; and his person was tall, handsome, 
and commanding. There is a good mezzotint 
of him by J. Faber, engraved in 1735 from a 
picture by Geoige Knapton, of which a fine 
impression is now rare. [J. M.] 

CAREY, Henbt, a reputed natural son of 
George Savile, Marquis of HalifiEix, was a popular 
composer and dramatist in the first half of the 1 8th 
century. His first music-master was a German 
named Olaus Westeinson Linnert, and he subse- 
quently received instruction from Roseingrave 
and Geminiani. Although possessed of ready 
invention as a melodist, yet, his acquaintance 
with the science of his ao^ being but limited, 
he had to gain a subsistence chiefly by teach- 
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ing. In 1 715 he wrote and composed the music 
for the farce of 'The Contrivances; or, More 
Ways than One,' which was produced at Drury 
Lane Theatre on August 9 in that year with 
much success. The character of Arethusa in 
this piece was long the probationary part for 
female singers before they ventured on parts 
of more importance. His next production was 
a farce called ' Han^ng and Marriage ; or. The 
Pead Man's Wedding,' performed March 15, 
1722, at Lincoln's Inn Fields Theatre. In 28 
he set to music the songs in Vanbrugh and 
Gibber's comedy *The Provoked Husband.' He 
next wrote the operas of 'Amelia' (the music 
by Lampe), which was performed at the Hay- 
market Theatre in the summer of 1732, and 
'Teraminta,' which was set to music by John 
Christopher Smith and produced at linooln's 
Inn Fields Theatre on Nov. 20, 1732. Each 
of these pieces was described as ' a New English 
Opera after the Italian manner.' On Dec. 2, 
32, Carey produced at Drury Lane Theatre 
a ballad opera called 'Betty; or. The Country 
Bumpkins, which met with a cold reception. In 
33 he wrote and composed a musical enter- 
tainment called 'Cephalus and Procris,' which 
was produced ai Drury Lane Theatre with a 
pantomime interlude entitled * Harleqmn Volgi.' 
On Feb. 22, 1 734, he produced at the Haymarket 
Theatre ' The most Tragical Tragedy that ever 
was Tragedized by any Company of Tragedians, 
called, Chrononhotonthologos ; a highly humorous 
burlesque of the bombast and fustian prevalent 
among some of the dramatists of the day, and 
especially of their partiality for tautologous ex- 
pressions. This he also described as his ' Tragedy 
of half an act.' In 1 735 he produced a ballad- 
opera entitled ' A Wonder ; or, the Honest 
Yorkshireman,' performed by the Covent Garden 
company at Lincoln's Inn Fields Theatre for one 
night only, July 11, 1735, but which, when 
transferred to the Haymarket and Goodman's 
Fields Theatres later in the same year under its 
second title, met with such success that it was 
soon adopted at the other theatres and long 
remained a stock piece. On Oct. 26, 1737, 
Carey's burlesque-opera * The Dragon of Wantley,' 
a satire on the Italian opera of the day, the 
music by Lampe, was produced at Covent Garden 
llieatre with such signal success that it ran 67 
nights during the season. In the next year the 
author and composer joined in the production of 
a sequel entitled ' Margery ; or, A Worse Plague 
than the Dragon' (a title afterwards changed to 
* The Dragoness'), which was produced at Covent 
Garden Theatre on Dec. 9, 1 738. Although by 
no means deficient in merit, its success was but 
partial. In 39, on the breaking out of the 
war with Spain, Carey wrote and composed a mu- 
sical interlude called 'Nancy; or. The Parting 
Lovers,' which was brought out at Drury Lane 
Theatre and was remarkably successful. It was 
revived at Covent Garden Theatre, with alter- 
ations in 1 755 (on the prospect of a war) under 
the name of * llie Press Gang ; or. Love in Low 
Life,' and frequently brought forward on similar: 
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occasionB under the title of 'Trae Blue.* In the 
latter part of his life Carey collected his principal 
dramatic pieces and pabluhed them in 1 743 by 
subscription in a quarto volume. 

In 1720 Carey published a small volume of 
his poems. This he afterwards enlarged and 
published by subscription in 29, with the ad- 
dition of a poem called * Namby Pamby ' (a good- 
humoured satire on a poem written by Ambrose 
Phillips on the infant daughter of Lord Carteret), 
which received the commendations of Pope. 

The songs and cantatas written and composed 
by Carey were very numerous. In 1 732 he pub- 
lished 'Six Cantatas/ and in 1739-40, under the 
title of ' The Musical Century, in One hundred 
English Ballads on various subjects and occasions, 
adapted to several characters and incidents in 
Human Life, and calculated for innocent conver- 
sation, mirth and instruction,' issued two folio 
volumes of songs written and composed by him- , 
self, to the first of which his portrait is prefixed. 
A second edition appeared in 1 740, and a third in 
43. Of all his compositions, the most popular, 
and that which will transmit his name to pos- 
terity, is his ballad of * Sally in our Alley/ one of 
the most striking and original melodies that ever 
emanated from the brain of a musician. The 
author's account of its origin is as follows : — ' A 
shoemaker's prentice, ma^ng holiday with his 
sweetheart treated her with a sight of Bedlam, 
the puppet shows, the flying chairs, and all the 
elegancies of Moorfields, from whence proceeding 
to the Farthing Pye House he gave her a col- 
lation of buns, cheese-cakes, gammon of bacon, 
stuffed beef and bottled ale, through all which 
scenes the author dodged them. Charmed with 
the simplicity of their courtship, he drew frxtm 
what he had witnessed this little sketch of nature.' 
He adds, with pardonable pride, that Addison 
had more than once expressed his approbation of 
his production. 

Carey died at his house in Great Warner Street, 
Clerkenwell, on Oct. 4, 1 743. It has been gen- 
erally said that ' he put a period to a life which 
had been led without reproach, at the advanced 
age of eighty, by suicide,* and the impulse to the 
act has been variously assigned to pecuniary 
embarrassment, domestic unhappiness, and the 
malevolence of some of his fellow professors. 
But the manner of his death seems doubtful. 
In the Daily Post of Oct. 5. 1 743, we read * Yes- 
terday morning 2dx. H. Carey, well known to the 
musical world for his droll compositions, got out 
of bed from his wife in perfect health and was 
soon after found dead. He has left six children 
behind him.' An advertisement in the same 
newspaper on Nov. 17, 43, announces a per- 
formance on that evening at Covent Garden 
Theatre ' For the Benefit of the Widow and Four 
small Children of the late Mr. Henry Carey,' in 
which the widow describes herself as 'left en- 
tirely destitute of any provision.' His age at 
the time of his death was probably much over- 
stated. Sir John Hawkins thus estimates Carey's 
abilities : — ' As a musician Carey se^ns to have 
been one of the first of the lowest rank ; and as 
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» poet the last of that class of which DTJrfey 
was the first, with this difference, that in all the 
songs and poems written by him on wine, love 
and such kind of subjects, he seems to have 
manifested an inviolable regard for decency and 
good manners.' 

Carey's posthnmons son. George Savile Caiej, 
inherited much of his father's talent. He became 
an actor, but not succeeding he contrived by 
giving entertainments of singing, recitation, and 
imitations, to earn a precarious living for about 
forty years. In the latter part of his life he 
claimed for his fiither the composition of * Grod 
save the King,* and the claim occupied much 
attention for aome time. Indeed it is still as 
hotly debated as ever, and will probably never 
be satisfactorily decid^ G. S. Carey's dau^ter, 
Anne, was the mother of Edmund Kean, the 
tragedian. [W.H.H.] 

CARILLON is the name given to a set of 
bells so hung and arranged as to be capable of 
being played upon, either by manual action or 
by machinery, as a musical instrument, i.e. so 
as to give out a regularly composed melody in 
correct and unvarying time and rhythm, in con- 
tradistinction to the wild and irregular music 
produced by change-ringing on a peal of bells 
hung to swing in the more usual manner. 
[Bells.] A much larger number of bells are 
required to make a good carillon than are ever 
hung for an ordinary peal, which latter, owing 
to the difficulties of ringing and the space re- 
quired for the bells to swing in, can scux;ely 
exceed ten or at most twelve bells with ad- 
vantage, whereas a carillon peal not infrequently 
includes as many as forty or more bells, the 
adequate performance of set tunes requiring not 
only a more extended range but the presence of 
the chromatic intervals of the scale, instead of 
the simple diatonic scale of the ordinary peal. 
The most radical distinction in the method of 
hanging and sounding a carillon as compared 
with a peal is that while in the latter the bells 
are slung to a wheel and axle, and are sounded 
by the stroke of the clapper inside on being 
swung round, in the carillon the bells are abso- 
lutely fixed on the frame, and are struck by a 
hammer on the outside. It is owing to this 
stationary position of the bell that so large a 
number of bells can be safely hung in a tower 
which would not accommodate half the number 
of swinging bells; and it is obvious that the 
precise moment of the stroke is much more 
under the control of the ringer when he has 
only to regulate the striking of the hammer 
thsji when he b as to bring about this by causing 
the bell to swing: and it need hardly be 
mentioned that the 83rgtem of striking on the 
outside of the bell is always employed when 
the latter is made use of for striking the hours 
upon in connection with a clock. In fact, the 
carillon system, when sounded mechanically (as 
in a majority of cases it is), may be regarded as 
an extension and multiplication of the stroke of 
the clock, with which it is generally connected, 
rather than as allied to bell-ringing properly 
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00-called. Occasionally, however, the ringing- 
bells are also used as part of the carillon, an 
apparatus being fitted up in the ringing chamber 
whereby the carillon and dock hammers can be 
simultaneously pulled off the bells before com- 
mencing the ringing of the peal. 

The system of playing tunes on small bells, 
hung in a graduated order and struck by hand, 
is believed to be of some antiquity, as indicated 
by occasional illustrations of some such system 
in mediaeval manuscripts; and it seems prob- 
able enough that so obvious a means of music- 
making in a simple form may be even older than 
any such records imply. But we first meet with 
carillon music in its greater form in the 15th 
century, when the steeples of the churches and 
hdtel»-de-ville of Holland, Belgium, and North 
Germany made the country resound with the 
bell -music for which Belgium especially was 
famed during that and the three succeeding cen- 
turies. The Van den Gheyn family, of whom 
the most notable member, Mathias van den 
Gheyn, was bom in 1721, were pre-eminent 
among the Belgian makera of carillons ; Mathias 
himself having been also an organ-player and 
carillon -player. The family were of Mechlin, 
but migrated to Louvain, where the traditions 
of their manufacture are kept up by the firm of 
Aerechodt. Among the most celebrated and 
largest carillon-peals of the continent may be 
mentioned those of Antwerp (40 bells), Bruges 
(48 bells), Malines (44 bells), Ghent (48 bells), 
de Toumai (42 bells), de Boulers (39 bells), 
Louvain ^ (35 bells), etc. It is worth remark that 
this bell-music has had its special development 
in flat countries, where its loud and travelling 
sounds are heard with far more effect and at far 
greater distance than in hilly districts, where the 
sound is closed in, interrupted, and echoed back. 
Indeed, the instinctive feeling which has led to 
great sets of bells being placed in the towers of 
flat countries is analogous to the instinct which 
gave rise to the towers themselves. A flat land- 
scape suggests the building of towers, which 
become far-seen landmarks, and connect one city 
with another ; and what the towers were to the 
eye the bells were to the ear, sending greeting 
or warning from one city to another over a vast 
expanse of level landscape. 

Carillon -playing in these cities of the Low 
Countries, however, was not always a mere piece 
of mechaiuBm ; it took rank as a brandi of 
executive art in music, and required the culture 
of a musician to develop its resources. The 
Belgian and Dutch carillons were furnished with 
a keyboard, rough and uncouth enough indeed, 
but still such as enabled the carilloneur to per- 
form pieces in two, or (by the aid of pedals 
and of the prolonged resonanoe of the bells) even 
in three parts. CompositionB were written for 
or extemporised on them ; and some of the * mor* 
ceaux fugu^' for carillons by Mathias van den 
Gheyn have been collected and published (by 
Messrs. Schott & Co.). The bells which were 

1 The Loarain peal hu been reprodaoed, or nearlv so. In the carOlon 
ttmda Iqr GlUet aod filftod for OfttUsto«k church la Dvnetablro. 
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intended thus to be played by hand were fur- 
nished with an inside clapper as well as the 
outside hanmiers, the clappter being connected 
by a wire with the keyboard below, and the 
hammer operated upon by the mechanical barrel, 
so that the same set of bells could be played 
either by machinery or by hand. The keyboard, 
though arranged on the same principle as the 
ordinary pianoforte keyboard, was a large affskir 
with wooden keys, so far distant from one an- 
other as to admit of being struck with the fist 
without disturbing the keys on either side ; for 
as the leverage of the key had to raise the 
weight of the clapper, wliich in the larger bells 
was considerable, and as the force of the sound 
depended also in great measure on the force with 
which the key was struck, it is obvious that 
mere finger work was out of the question. The 
keyboard in &ct was analogous rather to the 
pedal board of an organ, and in some cases the 
largest bells actually were connected with pedal 
keys,^ so as to enable the player to strike a 
heavier blow than he could with his hands. It 
may easily be imagined that, on this system, 
carillon-playing was a matter of no small physi- 
cal exertion, and required the performer to pos- 
sess mens 9ana in corpore tano to have a chance 
of getting successfully through his task, for 
which he clothed himself generally in a suit of 
flannels alone, the hands being protected by 
thick gloves to prevent injury in striking the keys. 
It was perhaps owing to these practical diffi- 
culties that the art of carillon -playing never 
seems to have been very extensively practised, 
and has now very much fallen into disuse. But 
the difficulty arising from the player having to 
contend with the weight of the clapper in sound- 
ing the bells was even more felt in the applica- 
tion of chiming machinery to the hammers 
which struck on the exterior of the bells. The 
chimes were sounded by means of a large barrel 
connected with and regulated by clockwork, by 
which it was periodically released, and driven 
round under tne ordinary motive power of a 
weight, strong pins fixed on the barrel coming in 
contact, each at the proper moment, with levers 
which raised the hammers, and released them to 
fall upon the bell at the moment when the pin 
on the barrel quitted the lever. The barrel was 
* pricked * for various tunes (generally seven or 
eight), a change being effected by shifting it 
slightly, on the principle £uniliar to every one 
in the 'musical-box* toy, which is in fact a 
carillon on a minute scale, playing on vibrating 
tongues instead of on bells. The application of 
this principle, on the large scale necessary for 
carillon-ringing, is fraught with difficulties, which 
the rude and unscientific system still prevalent 
on the continent (and clung to, apparently, with 
the same kind of conservatism which leads the 
North German organ-builders tt> ignore all the 
refinements of modem mechanism) quite failed to 
meet. As with the clavier-system, the difficulty 
really lies in the weight to be overcome in lifting 
the striking hammer. As the pins on the barrel 
had to take this whole weight, it was necessary 
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that they Eihotild be very strong, and the barrel' 
itself thus became so Iflo^e, cumbrous, and ex- 
pensive an affair as to add very much to the 
ditficulties of fixing a large carillon-machine both 
in regard to cost and space. The time occupied 
in raising the hammer rendered any rapid repe- 
tition of a note impossible with a single hammer, 
especially with the larger bells ; consequently a 
large proportion of the bells had to be fumifdied 
with two or more hammers to provide for this 
difficulty, the pins being arranged so as to sound 
two or three hammers successively on the same 
bell when the immediate repetition of a note was 
required. The method of soimding the note by the 
release of the lever from the pin did not conduce 
to precise accuracy in the time of sounding, but 
a much more serious interference with correct 
tempo aroee from the isyct that as some of the 
heavier hammers offered much greater resistance 
to the pins than others, while the barrel was | 
driven by the same uniform weight, the progress 
of the tune was constantly retarded betore the 
striking of the larger bells, producing the irregu- 
lar or 'stuttering* effect which those who have 
listened to carillon chimes must have noticed.^ 
The system is in fact mechanically so clumsy» 
and involves so much loss of time and power, 
that it is obvious that carillon-chimes, if worth 
doing at all^ are worth doing better than this. 

England has borrowed tiie idea of carillons 
only recently from the continent, but has the 
credit of inventing and perfecting the principle 
of mechanism which has surmounted all the 
above-named drawbacks of the Belgian carillon 
machinery. The part which English science and 
ingenuity has played in the matter is, in fact, 
exactly similar to that which it has taken in 
regard to organ-building. We borrowed from 
the Germans the idea of the grand instruments 
with full pedal organ which supplemented the 
'box of whistles' of the old English builders, 
but our modem builders have applied to them 
mechanical refinements which have ahnost revo< 
lutionised organ-playing (not perhaps always in 
the right dir^tion), and have placed at the 
disposal of the English organist facilities for 
variety c^ effect and brilliant execution such as 
his Grerman brother in the art is scarcely cogni- 
sant of at all. In regard to the improvement in 
carillons it is only simple justice to say that, so 
far, its history is identified entirely with one 
firm, who perseveringly set themselves to accom- 
plish the taflk of simplifying and perfecting tlie 
control of the bells on true mechanical principles* 
Messrs. GiUett and Bland, of Croydon, clock 
manufacturers^ having turned their attention to 
the construction of carillons,, aimed at getting 
rid of the main difficulty which is. as we have 
shown^ at the bottom of all the defects of the old 
system, namely> the use of the same action both 
for lifting and letting go the hammers. The 
principle on which this improvexoent is effected 

> To manr listenen. no doubt, thb Irregularity, to &r from detracting 
from the effect of thb airy music, would MAm nther pleaelng from its 
ol.l-fashlooed sound and asMoclations. This awoclaiion, bowever, 
thouirh it may be a raaiton for not Interfering with old cblmes. Is 
no reatoo for repeating the aamedefectt in new odm. 
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is by the introduction of a revolving cam wheel 
beneath each lever, which, continually turning, 
raises the lever the moment the hammer has 
struck the bell, so that* the latter is at once 
brought into position again for striking, and the 
action of the pins on the barrel, instead of being 
a lifting and letting-off action, is merely a letting- 
off, the whole of the lifting being done by the 
cam wheels. As in many other mechanical in- 
ventions, the simplicity of action which charac- 
terises the new carillon machinery was not at- 
tained at once. In the first attempts, of which 
the chiming machine at St. Patrick s Cathedral, 
Dublin, is an example, the barrel was still of an 
unwieldy size, though an attempt was made to 
compensate for this in some measure by a novelty 
of construction, the barrel consisting not of a 
solid cylinder but a series of double ban, be- 
tween which the pins were fixed in such a man- 
ner, by screws, as to be readily capable of being 
loosened and shifted one way or the other, so as 
to be adjusted to a new set of tunes if desired. 
The first machine made on this system was put 
up at Boston, playing 28 tunes on 44 bells, but 
the connection between the letting-off and 
lifting action being much too complicated and 
circuitous, the inventors patented a further 
improvement which very much simplified the 
action, and the contact between the pins and 
the levers was brought to the front instead of 
the top of the barrel, so as to render the most 
important portion of the mechanism more easily 
accessible. These improvements were first in- 
troduced in the machine erected in Croydon 
church. There was still a weak point in the 
action; but it would be impossible to explain 
all the intermediate stages of improvmnent 
without the aid of a number of diagrams, and 
we must be content here with giving a descriptioa 
of the new carillon action in its most perfected 
form, as described in the following extract frmn 
the ' Engineer' of August 13, 1875, and which is 
rendered more intelligible by the accompanying 
diagram, representing in a simple manner the 
principle of the action, without encumbering it 
with details : — 




'The diagram is supposed to show the gear for 
working one hammer. It must be multiplied in 
proportion to the number of hammers, but the 
parts are all repetitions of e^ch other. 

^The musical barrel B is set with pins in the 
usual way. A is a cam wheel of very peculiar 
construction, operating on a lever C by what is. 
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to all intents and parposes a new mecHonical I 
motion, the peculiarity of which is that, however I 
fast the cam wheel revolves, the tripping of the i 
lever is avoided. In all cases the outer end 
must be lifted to its full height before the swing- 
ing piece D quits the cam. The little spring 
roller £ directs the tail D of the lever into the 
cam space, and when there it is prevented from 
coming out again by a very simple and elegant 
little device, which the inventors do not at pre- 
sent desire to be made public, by which certainty 
of action is secured. At the other end of the 
lever G is a trip lever F. This lever is pulled 
toward G by a spring, and whenever C is thrown 
up by the cam wheel, F seizes it and holds it up ; 
but the wire to the bell-hammer in the tower 
above is secured to the eye G, so that when D is 
lifted, the eye G being pulled down, the hammer 
is lifted. The pins in the musical barrel B come 
against a step in F, and as they pass by they 
push F outwards and release C, which immediately 
drops, and with it the hammer, so that the in- 
stant the pin passes the step F a note is sounded. 
But the moment D drops it engages with A, 
which last revolves at a very high speed, and D 
is incontinently flung up a^fain, and the hammer 
raised, and raised it remains until the next pin 
on B passes the step on F, and again a note is 
stmck. It will be seen therefore that, if we may 
use the phrase, B has nothing to do but let ofif 
traps set continually by A, and so long as A sets 
the traps fast enough, B will let them off in 
correct time. But A revolves so fast and acts so 
powerfully that it makes nothing of even a 
3 cwt. hfionmer, much less the little ones ; and 
thus a facility of execution is obtained hitherto 
unknown in carillon machinery. We venture to 
think that our readers wiU a^ree with us that 
such a carillon machine as we illustrate ia about 
as ingenious a combination of mechanism as is to 
be met with in the range of the arts.' 

It will be seen that here we have tk. system 
in which all the direct work that the musical 
barrel has to do is merely to let off the triggers, 
so to speak, of the hammers, while the force 
necessary to raise them is so distributed and so 
much better applied than when the pins on the 
barrel had to perform this office, that the in- 
equality of wdght between the laige and small 
hammers is not felt as a perturbing influence on 
the speed of working. One result of thia is that 
the barrel is greatly reduced in dimensions ; the 
pins being required only for such light work oan 
be made much smaller, and require little or no 
leverage power in thonselves ; and consequently, 
while the old carillon barrels were sometimes 
eight or ten feet in diameter, that at Shoieditch 
is only ten inches diameter. A barrel of this 
nze, besides taking up so much less room, can 
easily be taken out and exchanged for a fresh 
one, with a new set of tunes, when desired. 

But the crowning advantage of the system of 
the letting-off barrel is that by this means music 
can be pUyed on the bells by a keyboard like 
that of a pianoforte attached to the frame, with 
no more exertion than on the pianoforte itselt 
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Thufi the physical effort entailed by carillon- 
playing on the old continental system, which 
rendered it an art only to be attacked by a mus- 
cular person in rude health, is entirely a thing of 
the past^ and there is no reason, so far as the 
difficulty of the task is concerned, why carillon- 
playing should not be as common, in connection 
with large churches and public buildings, as 
organ-playing. The new carillon for Man<mester 
Town Hall, in construction at the time of writing 
these remarks, is to be furnished with such a 
keyboard, in addition to the mechanical arrange- 
ment for sounding the chimes. It may also be 
observed that the carillon system can be applied 
to produce mechanical change -ringing, by having 
a barrel pricked with changes, and thus the 
' ringing for church' can be done automatically, 
in places where ringers ^pable of change-ringing 
are not to be found. This, however, can only 
be regarded as an inferior and meagre substitute 
for the grand effect produced by change-ringing 
with swinging bells ; and many, perhaps, would 
even prefer round-ringing with the swung bells 
to mechanical change-ringing with fixed bells. 
The result however can be heard and judged of 
at Greenfield church, and at St. Mark's, Oldham, 
where this contrivance has been applied. 

The bells composing a carillon peal are fixed 
to a frame, generally of oak, slightly pyramidal 
in shape, so that while the lower cross-beams 
bear upon the wall, the upper portion of the 
frame stands free ; this is not so absolutely essen- 
tial as in the case of beUs hung to swing, where 
the swaying action is very violent when the peal 
is being rung ; but still it is better to keep the 
vibration off the wall as much as possible. The 
large beUs are hung at the bottom of the frame 
(in some of the continental towers they were 
hung low down, below the barrel and quite apart 
from the rest), and the smaller ones above. In 
arranging the scale of the bells it is seldom con- 
sidered necessary to have the complete chromatic 
scale throughout; and in almost all the older 
carillons the lower portion of the scale was re- 
stricted to a few notes giving the tonic or donu- 
nant to the keys intended to be most used, the 
intermediate intervals being omitted on account 
of the great expense of the larger bells, and the 
amount of space which they occupied. The ar- 
rangementy m £ftct, is much the same as that 
which obtained on the pedal boards of old English 
organs, before what were at first called ' Gennan 
pedals* (i. e. the complete scale) were introduced. 
This principle has mostly been more or less fol- 
lowed in the modem English peals. The follow- 
ing is the scale for Manchester Town Hall, con- 
sisting of twenty-one bells: — 




Here the carillon scale is laid out for the keys of 
D and A principally, and the selection of G fov 
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the hour bell appears out of keeping; Ibut in 
fact the hour bdl is never used in the carillon, 
and the quarter chimes are sounded on a selec- 
tion from the carillon peal fonning a scale in 
the key of C. The ten bells used for this pur- 
pose are also hung so as to swing and be rung 
by hand in the ordinary manner, the carillon 
action being lifted off for the purpose : so that 
Manchester in reality has two peals, the carillon 
peal as given above, rung mec h a nic al ly ^ and the 
following scale — 



formed of bells selected out of the carillon peal, 
rung by hand. There is also an automatic | 
change-ringing barrel to operate upon these bells j 
when desired. It may be mentioned that this is 
the first town-hall in England which has been 
fitted with a ringing p^. Carillons on the 
perfected principle above described have already, 
at the date of this article, been put up in the 
towers of Worcester Cathedral, of Bradford, Roch- 
dale, and Reading Town Halls, in the churches ^ 
of Leek, Oldham, Shoreditch, Holsworthy, Wit- 
ney, St. Stephen's Hampstead, etc., all by the 
same Croydon firm before referred to. 

How far manual carillon-playing may be car- 
ried, as a branch of music, with effect, it is diffi- 
cult to say. The class of composition performed 
on such a medium can never be very elaborate or 
varied, and must probably have a specialty of 
character to suit the instrument (if one may call 
it so) and the circumstances and situation in 
which it is heard. It is possible that these con- 
siderations might suggest some novelty of style 
and effect, if the keyboard carillon comes more 
into use. The clangour and prolongation of the 
sound, however, which is one of the characteristic 
effects of a peal of bells, is inimical to anything 
like true musical definition ; and the attempt to 
damp the bells after being struck would rob them 
of much of their peculiar wildness and grandeur. 
It would seem, therefore, that the carillon must 
always be an instrument for effect rather than 
for intricate musical design ; though it would be 
very interesting to hear the experiment tried of 
executing more elaborated music on a carillon 
with a complete chromatic scale. It must always 
be remembered however, that carillons, like bells 
proper, are to be judged from a fair distance, and 
not at close quarters ; their tones, calculated to be 
heard over a large tract of country, are necessarily 
somewhat harsh and jangling when too near. 

WTiat may be termed drawing-room carillons 
are also made, in which the sounds are produced 
by metal bowls like the bell of an ordinary time- 
piece, and played on by a pianoforte keyboard. 
These may perhaps produce some new musical 
effects in combination with such an instrument 
as the harmonium ; but probably they will always 
be regarded as pretty toys rather than serious 
means of musical effect or expression. [H. H. S.] 

CARIO, JoHANN Heinmch, bom at Eckem- 
forde in Holstein, 1736, was instructed by Em- 
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mannel Bach, Telemann, and Schwenke, and 
became a great trumpet player. He is said to 
have invented a keyed trumpet which would 
play in every key, and to have executed a pre- 
lude in Bb minor. He may therefore have been 
able to execute the trumpet parts in Sebastian 
Bach*s music which are now unplayable. Cario 
was living in 1800. [G.3 

CARISSIMI, GiACOMO, was bom at MariAo 
near to Rome in 1604, according to Pitoni, whom 
both M. F^tis and l£e Abb6 Alfieri follow upon 
this point; but at Padua in 1582, if Spiri- 
dione^ be trusted for the place of his birth, and 
Mattheson for the date of it. His first pro- 
fessional post was that of Maestro at Assisi. This 
he held for some years. He then went to Rome, 
where he obtained the Mastership at the church 
of S. Apollinaris, attached to the German Col- 
lege. In this office he passed the remainder of 
his days, without, in all probability, ever having 
crossed the Papal firontier. He died in 1674. 
That he gained his taste and style, which were 
admirable, by long residence in Paris, and by 
writing for French audiences, is one of by no 
means the least foolish and perverse of the many 
fooUsh and perverse assertions of the Seigneur de 
Fr^neuse.' 

Carissiml has the reputation of having done 
more than any other Italian of his epoch towards 
the perfection of recitative. To him Kircher ad- 
mits that he owes much that is valuable in his 
'Musuigia' upon this branch of art. He was 
moreover, although not the actual inventor of the 
sacred cantata, at least its parent by adoption and 
development, and at his hands it received that 
elevation of fimn and accession of beauty which 
enabled it to supplant the madrigal, and give to 
sacred music those elements of pathos and dra- 
matic force for which the rise of the opera had 
created a general appetite. A third contribution 
by Carissimi to the progress of his art was the 
lightness and variety of his accompaniments. 
He had less learning and more imagination and 
playfulness than his predecessors in the Roman 
school. But if his hannonies were less elaborate 
than theirs, his melodies were freer and more 
graceful, and his effects more dramatic. There 
was something essentially modem in his music, 
and he was the precursor and teacher of a large 
group of polished and pleasant artists, among 
whom Bassani, Cesti, Buononcini, and Alessandro 
Scarlatti were conspicuous. No less prolific than 
original, Carissimi left a great quantity of finished 
work behind him. Unhappily too little of it has 
been published, and too much of it was destroyed 
at the time of the suppression of the Jesuits, 
when the collections of S. Apollinaris and the 
Gesii were sold for waste paper. In the library 
of the Abb^ Santini there were two printed col- 
lections of motetti by Carissimi for two, three, 
and four voices, which had been published at 
Rome in 1664 and 1667, and a Lauda Sion and 

1 ' Muiloa Rornana D. D. Fogxte, Outeliiii, Ontlani. aliaramqua.* 
(BMnherR. 1663.) 

s ' Compnmbon de Is Mtniqae lUIIenne et d« la MiniquQ Fnncatos.* 
Sue pMrtle, p. auao. CBnineli, 17M0 
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a NUi DomintiBy both for eight yoices, ftnd both 
in manuscript. Baini says that in the arohives 
of the Pontifical Chapel there ia a mass by Ca- 
rissimi for twelve voices, written on the famoos 
Provencal melody ' L*homme ann^.' This is be- 
lieved to be the last occasion on which that 
&vourite theme was ever employed. The Na- 
tional Library in Paris has a rich manuscript 
oollectaon of the oratorios of Carisrinu. The 
following is a list of their names : — ' La Plainte 
des Damn^' ; 'Histmre de Job'; *£z^ohias*; 
'Baltazar'; 'David et Jonathas ' ; 'Abraham et 
Isaac*; 'Jephte*; 'Le Jugement Dernier* ; 'Le 
Maavais Riohe* ; 'Jonas*. Chief among these 
ranks the Jephthah, of which Hawkins has said 
that ' for sweetness of melody, artful modulation, 
and original harmony, it is justlv esteemed one of 
the finest efforts of musical skiU and genius that 
the world knows of.* Handel thought it worth 
while to borrow his chorus in 'Samson,' 'Hear 
Jacob's Grod* from a famous movement in the 
'Jephte* called 'Plorate fili» Israel* Croft 
has imitated his 'Gaudeamus,' and Aldrich 
adapted hb motets to English words for anthems. 
Hawkins prints a remarkably graceful little duet 
of Carissimi, called 'Dite, o CielL* It was in 
emulation of this piece, upon hearing it over- 
praised by King Charles II, that Dr. Blow com- 
posed his celebrated 'Go, perjured man.' The 
library of the French Conservatoire is rich in 
the manuscripts of Carissimi, and there are some 
valuable volumes of his music in the British 
Museum. But the magnificent collection of his 
works made by Dr. Aldrich at Oxford throws 
all others into the shade, and forms one of the 
special omamentR of the library at Christ Church. 
A few of his pieces are in the Musica Romana 
of Spiridione, and a few more, disfigured by 
French words, in the collection of 'Airs serieux 
et k boire,* published by Ballard. There are 
some motets of his in Stevens's ' Sacred Music,* 
and Crotch has published one or two examples in 
his 'Selections of Music' Five specimens are 
printed in the 'Fitzwilliam Music' Jephte, 
Judicium Salomonis, Jonas, and Baltazar have 
been published by Chrysander (Schott); and 
Jonah by Heniy L«9lie ( Lambom Cock) . Enough 
has now been said to indicate where those who 
are interested in this master may form acquaint- 
ance with his work ; and it only remains to add 
that the ' Judgment of Solomon,* a cantata often 
attributed to him, was in all probabiliW not his, 
but the production of his pupil Cesti. [E. H. P.] 

CARLO, Gebonimo, bom at Reggio in the 
first half of the i6th century; author of a col- 
lection of five-part motets by eminent composers, 
Cr^quillon, Clemens non Papa> Ciera, etc., en- 
titled 'Motetti del Labirinto,* a vols. (Venice, 
1554 and 1555). [M.C.C.] 

CARLTON, Rev. Richard. Mus. Bac, pub- 
lished in 1 601 a collection of twenty-one * Ma- 
drigals for five voyces,' the preface to which is 
dated from Norwich. He had in the same year 
contributed a madrigal, 'Calme was the aire,' 
to * The Triumphes of Oriana.' Nothing is known 
of his biography. One of the same name was in 
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161 a presented to the rectory of Bawsby and 
Glosthorp, Norfolk. [W.H.H.] 

CARMAGNOLE. The French song called 
' La Carmagnole' is a popular tune originating in 
Provence. Gr^try (Memoires, iii. 13) thought it 
was originally a sailor-sonf often heard in Mar- 
seilles ; it is more probab^ a coimtry roundelay 
(Mr danoe-tune, adapted to a patriotic mili* 
tary song which was written either at the end 
of August or early in September, 179a. The 
four stanzas of this national song are known 
to a very few historians only ; we transcribe the 
first oouplet :— - 

'Le canon vient de r^Kmner : 
Guerriers, soyez pr^ts k marcher, 
Citoyens et soldats, 
£n volant aux combats, 
Dansons la carmagnole : 
"Vive le son, vive le son, 

Dansons la carmagnole, 
Vive le son 
Du canon I ' 
The unknown author of these lines was pro- 
bably some brave soldier, whilst the bloody ' Car- 
magnole des Royalistes' may be attributed to the 
worst of demagogues. The original eight stanzas 
of the latter began as follows : — 

' Oui, je suis sans culotte, moi, 
£n d^pit des amis du roi. 
Vive les Marseillois, 
Les Bretons et nos lois I * 
But this new song was soon enlarged, and when 
published by Frdre it contained thirteen stanzas, 
the first of which ran in the following manner, 
to the tune of the Canuagnole : — 



a - T«it pro-mis. Ma-dame Ve- to 



- rait pro-mil. Da falio i 




qvi, Ornoa A nos ca - non-nkn. Dau-tou la Car - ma> 



Rno-le, VI'Te la ton. rl-ve le Mm, Dan-eons la Car-mar 



VI • TB le son 



du ca - non I 



During the French Revolution a great many 
songs were adapted to this tune, which, in spite 
of its as8ociatio;i with the TerreuTf has often 
been introduced on the stage in vaudevilles or 
burlettas. [G.C.J 

CARMAN'S WHISTLE, THE, an old Eng- 
lish tune found in the Virginal books of Lady 
Nevill (1 591) and Queen Elizabeth (1603-12), 
in both with harmony and variations by Byrd. 
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The following in the air as there given (see Bur^ 

tr 
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ney, 'History/ iii. 89):— 




-jrij j | j,j j^ l j^J jJ l J.j^jj l 



J^Jj^lj.J jJJ^' j^lJjjjjj 



In Chappell^B •Popular Music of the Olden 
Time' (p. 139) the tune is given to the words of 
'The courteous carman and the amorous maid,* 
and is mentioned (p. 428) as suiting 'The country 
hostesses vindication.' [G.] 

CARMIGNANI, Giovanna, sang in London 
in 1763, taking, among others, the principal 
serious part of I^vinia in ' La Cascina,' produced 
at the King's Theatre by J. C. Bach. Anna de 
Amicis sang in the same piece. [J . M.] 

CARNABY, William, Mus. Doc., bom in 
London in 1772, was a chorister of fche Chapel- 
Boyal under Dr. Nares and Dr. Ayrton. On 
leaving the choir he became organist at Eye, 
-which he quitted for a similar appointment at 
Huntingdon. Whilst residing at ^e latter place 
he published 'Six Canzonets,' and also 'Six 
Songs,' which were favourably received. In 1805 
he graduated at Cambridge as Bachelor of Music, 
and in 1808 proceeded to Doctor. In the interval 
he had settled in London, and on the opening of 
Hanover Chapel, Regent Street, in 1823, he was 
appointed its organist. His compositions, chiefly 
vocal, were numerous. They have been charac- 
terised as scientifio, but deficient in taste. He 
died Nov. 13, 1839. [W.H.H.] 

CARNAVAL DE VENISE. This popular 
air, which was heard by Paganini at Venice, 
when he visited the Queen of the Adriatic in 
1816, 1824, and 1826, and which his magic bow 
has made a favourite tune all over the world, is 
the effusion of an unknown musician probably of 
the end of the last century. Several talented 
composers have embroidered it, and all pianists 
have played the brilliant variations and fantasias 
written upon it by Herz and Schulhoff. It has 
been even introduced on the lyric stage. Am- 
broise Thomas has composed very clever variations 
on the tune for the overture to his opera * Le 
Camaval de Venise,* and Victor Mass^, in his 
* Reine Topaze/ introduces an air varid upon it 
to the words 

' Venise est tout en fStes, 
Car void le camaval.' 

In England it was for long known to the words 
* O come to me, I'll row thee o'er 
Across yon peaceful sea.' 

The air, as given by Paganini, is as follows : — 



Andantino 



^ii: i rgv E4j2^-^^frTi%i 




[G.C] 



CARNICER, Ramon, Spanish dramatic com- 
poser, bom near Lerida^in Catalonia 1 789, died in 
Madrid 1855. In 1818 he was appointed con- 
ductor at ^e Italian Opera of Barcelona, and 
here he produced successfully his first opera 
'Adela de Lusignano,' which was followed by 
several others. Between 1820 and 27 he visited 
Paris and London, and was favourably received 
in both. In 28 he was appointed conductor at 
the Theatre Royal in Madrid, for which he com- 
posed 'Elena e Mai vino' (1829). and 'Colombo' 
(1831)) generally considered his best work. 
He largely contributed to the foundation of a 
national opera. From 1 830 to 54 he was professor 
of composition at the Madrid Conservatoire. 
Besides nine operas, he composed church music, 
symphonies, military marches, national hymnsy 
and an infinity of songs. His music is original 
and rhythmical, though much impregnated with 
phrases from national airs. [M.C.C.] 

CAROL, see Htmn. 

CARON, FiBMiN, a composer of the 15th 
century, probably bom about 1420. He is said 
by Tinctor to have been the scholar of Binchois 
or Dufay. The name is Flemish. Baini (* Pales- 
trina') states that the Library of the Pope's Chap^ 
possesses a MS. volume of masses by Caion, con- 
taining one on ' L'omme arm^.' Caron also wrote 
secular songs, some of which were known to 
M. F^tis, who found them to surpass those of 
Ockenheim and Busnois in ease. One of them 
begins ' Helas 1 que pourra devenir.' [M.C.C.] 

CAROSO, Mabco Fabrics, of Sermoneta, in 
Italy ; author of ' II Ballerino . . . con intavdatura 
di liuto, e il soprano della musica nella sonata 
di ciascun ballo' (Venice, 1 581), valuable for 
the dance music which it contains. [M.C.C.] 

CARPANI, Giuseppe, poet and writer on 
music, bom Jan. 28, 1752, at ViUalbese, in the 
district of Brianza. £[is &ther destined him 
for the law, he studied at Milan and Padua, 
and practised under the celebrated advocate 
Villata at Milan. But he soon gave up the 
law, entered the society of artists and literary 
men, and indulged his natural taste for art. He 
had already written more than one comedy 
and several opera-libretti for the Italian stage» 
among others 'Camilla,' composed by Paer. 
In consequence of some violent articles against 
the French Revolution in the 'Gazetta di Milano,* 
of which he was editor firom 1792-96, he had to 
leave Milan when it was taken by tJie French. 
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Until the peace of Campo Formio in 1797 he I 
lived at Vienna; after that date he became 
censor and director of the stage in Venice, but a 
malady of the eyes drove him back to Vienna, 
■where the Emperor pensioned him till his death. 
He published a number of translations of French 
and Oerman operas, and also wrote an oratorio 
on 'La passione di Gesii Christo/ which was 
set to music by Weigl, and performed in 1808, 
in the palace of Prince Lobkowitz, and in 182 1 
by the Gesellschaft der Musik-Freunde. He also 
translated the ' Creation' into Italian, and wrote 
a sonnet on the celebrated performance of that 
work, at which Haydn was present the year be- 
fore his death. Carpani had the greatest esteem 
and affection for Haydn, which led to his pub* 
liahing his well-known 'Haydine,' etc. (Milan, 
1813, and a second enlarged edition at Padua, 
1 823). ' La Haydine' is a lund of ssthetical work, 
and a eulogy on Haydn's compositions, written 
with enthusiasm. It quickly found a translator 
in Beyle, the French writer, who published it as his 
own composition under the name of Bombet— 
' Lettres Rentes de Vienne, etc., by Louis Alex- 
andre C^sar Bombet' (Paris, 1814). Carpani 
attacked this piracy in two spirited letters 
— 'Lettere due, deU' Autore delle Haydine* 
< Vienna, 181 5). Beyle was, nevertheless, au- 
dacious enough again to publish his work, 
this time under ^e alias of Stendahl, 'Vies 
de Haydn, Mozart, et M^tastase,* etc. (Paris, 
181 7). In spite of Carpani's protestations, 
the first of Uie two appeared in English as 
•Lives of Haydn and Mozart' (Murray, 181 7; 
and Boston, U.S., 1839). Extracts of Carpani's 
original work, translated by D. Mondo, appeared 
at Niort in 1836, and in a complete form at 
Paris 1837, imder the title * Haydn, sa vie, ses 
ouvrages, et ses aventures, etc., par Joseph Car- 
pani ; traduction de Mondo.' Some clever but 
partial sketches of Rossini were published by 
Carpani in one volume as *Le Rossiniane,' 
(Padua, 1824). This also was pirated anonymously 
' by Beyle (Paris), and published by Mondo. In 
1809 Carpani accompanied the Archduke John 
on his expedition to Italy. After the return 
-of peace, he devoted himself to starting the 
'Biblioteca Italiana.' He died in the smaller 
Liechtenstein Palace at Vieima, a bachelor of 
73, on Jan. 32, 1825, from simple decay of 
nature. [C.F.P.] 

CARPENTRAS, OB IL CARPENTRASSO, 
the sobriquet of Eliazar Genet, bom at Car- 
pentras, Vaucluse, before 1500. Being in priest's 
orders he became a member of the Pope's Chapel, 
and wrote some Magnificats and Lamentations, 
the latter of which induced Leo X to make him 
Bishop in partibua in 1518. About the same 
time he became the Pope's Chapel-master. He 
-was much employed in negotiations by both Leo 
and Clement Vll, and died after the year 153a 
-—the date of two out of four volumes of music 
-which he published. Vol. i contains 5 masses, 
written on the most secular tunes — * A I'ombre 
4'un buissonet/ ' Encore irai-je jouer,' etc. ; vol. 3, 
ihe Lamentations of Jeremiah ; vol. 3 is Liber 
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H3rmnorum ; vol. 4, Liber Magnificat. Carpen- 
tras' music enjoyed a great fame at the time, 
and was much published (see the list in F^tis). 
His Lamentations were so favourite as to keep 
those of Palestrina out of the Pope's Chapel for 
many years. M. F^tis had examined them, how- 
ever, and finds them inferior not only to Pales* 
trina but to Josquin des Pr^. 

CARRODUS, John Tipladt, bom at Keigh- 
ley, Yorkshire, Jan. 20, 1836. His father was 
a zealous amateur, a violin player, and leader of 
the local Choral Society. The boy was destined 
to music from the first, and at 1 3 years of age 
was put into the able hands of Molique, whom 
he accompanied to Stuttgart, and with whom he 
remained till nearly 18. On his return to Lon- 
don he entered the orchestra of 0>vent Garden, 
and made his first appearance as a solo-player at 
a concert of the Musical Society of London, on 
April 22, 1863, since which time he has been 
frequently heard at the Philharmonic, the Crystal 
Palace, aad other leading concerts, both metro- 
politan and provincial. He has published two 
Violin Solos and a Morceau de Salon. [G.] 

CARTER, Thomas, bom in Dublin about 
1735* ^^ '^ o^^y <^ displayed a capacity for 
music, and was sent, under the auspices of the 
Earl of Inchiquin, to Italy for study. He after- 
wards went to India and undertook the directioii 
of the music at the Calcutta Theatre, but the 
climate proving injurious to his health, he re- 
turned to Eii^land and appeared as a dramatic 
composer. He furnished Drury Lane Theatre 
with music for * The Rival Candidates' (1775% 
*The Milesians' (1777), and the 'Fair Ameri- 
can' (1782). In 1 787 he became musical director 
of the Royalty Theatre, Goodman's Fields, then 
opened under the management of John Palmer, 
and produced there *The Birth-day' and *The 
Constant Maid,* besides songs and catches. In 
1792 he composed the comic opera 'Just in 
Time,* for Covent Garden Theatre. He pub^ 
lished many concertos and lessons fOT the piano- 
forte, but he is now best known as the composer 
of Bishop Percy's ballad, * Nanny, wilt thou 
gang wi me?' and the naval song * Stand to 
your g^uns.' Carter's life was passed in a constanjb 
succession of embarrassments, consequent upon 
his incorrigible carelessness and improvidence. 
He died Oct. 1 2, 1804. [W.H.H.] 

CARTIER, Jean Baptistb, a French violinist, 
bom at Avignon in 1765 ; the son of a dancing- 
master. His first teacher on the violin was an 
Abb^ Walrauf. In 1783 he went to Paris and 
continued his studies under Viotti. His progress 
must have been rapid, as he very soon, on Viotti's 
recommendation, obtained the post of accom- 
panyist to Marie Antoinette, which he held up to 
the outbreak of the Revolution. In 1791 he 
entered the band of the opera as assistant-leader 
and solo-player. From 1804 ^^ '^'^ ^ member of 
the Emperor Napoleon's private band under Pai- 
siello and, after the Restoration, of the Royal band 
till 1830. He died at Paris in 1841. Cartier 
was :k good violinist, and it was his great merit 
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to have reyived the noble traditions of the old 
Italian school of violin - playing by publishing 
new editions of the works of CorelU, Tartini, 
Nardini and other great masters, which at that 
time were all but unknown in France. He 
thereby caused not only his own numerous pupils 
J)ut all the young French violinists of his time to 
take up the study of these classical works for the 
violin. In his work 'L'art du violon* (Paris 
1798 and 1 801) Carder gives a comprehensive 
selection from the violin music of the best Italian, 
French, and German masters, which is rightly 
regarded as a practical history of violin-litera- 
ture in the 17th and i8th centuries. 

It is much to be regretted that a history of 
violin-playing, which he wrote, has never been 
made public. His compositions are of no im- 
portance. He published Sonatas in the style of 
Lolli, Etudes, and Duos for violins. F^tis also men- 
tions two Operas, two Symphonies and Violin- 
concertos, which have remained in MS. [P*D.] 

OABTONI, a barytone engaged at the King*8 
Theatre in 1822, at a salary of £700, on the 
recommendation of Camporese. For his musical 
education he was indebted entirely to his wife. 
He made his first appearance as the King in 
Pacini*8 ' II Barone di Dolsheim,* and, although 
not possessed of first-rate talents, was a respect- 
able performer. [J . M.] 

CARULLI, Ferdihaitdo, an eminent guitar- 
ist, bom at Naples 1770, died in Paris 1841. 
Though self-taught he attained a perfection of 
execution hitherto unknown on the guitar, and 
on his arrival in Paris created a perfect furore. 
In the space of twelve years he published 300 
compositions, including a 'Method which passed 
through four editions. He was alsp the author 
of 'LHarmonie appliqute k la Guitare' (Paris, 
1825), a treatise on the art of accompanying, 
which was the first work of its kind. [M.G.C.] 

CARUSO, Luior, bom at Naples 1754, died 
at Perugia 1822 ; son of a musician at Naples, 
studied under Nicolo Sala, composed in all sixty 
operas (for list see F^tis) of which the first was 
'n Barone di Troochia' (Naples, 1773), and the 
last 'UAwiso ai Maritati* (Rome, 18 10). His 
' Artaserse* was performed in London in 1774. 
He also composed four oratorios, four cantatas, 
and masses, etc., of a style more dramatic than 
ecclesiastieal. He is said to have lived for some 
time in Paris and Grermany, and to have been 
conductor at Palermo. He had a brother £m- 
manuele, also a musician*. [M. C. C] 

CASALI, GiovAKNi Battista. Chapel-master 
of St. John Lateran in Rome from 1 759 till his 
death 1792. An opera of his, 'Campaspe,' was 
produced at Venice 1 74O. Gi^^tiy was his pupil 
lor two years in Rome, but Caaali did not de- 
tect his teJent, and sent him back with a letter 
of introduction in which he described the ereat 
opera writer as ' a nice follow, but a thorough ass 
and ignoramus in music.* Casali's works comprise 
4 masses, motets, magnificats, and many other 
pieces for the church. He wrote in a very pure 
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style, though without much inventioa. A 
and 4 other pieces are given by L^ck (Sammlung, 
1859), and an * O quam suavis,' a pretty melodi- 
ous movement, by Novello, from Choron. [G.] 

CASARINI, SiONOBA, sometimes called CA- 
SARIN A, an Italian soprano engaged in London 
for HandeFs operas in 1748. She appeared ia 
'Alexander Balus* and ' Joshua.' [J. M.] 

CASE, JoHW, M.D., a native of Woodstock, 
was a chorister, first at New College and after- 
wards at Christ Church, Oxford. He subse- 
quently became a fellow of St. John^s College, 
which he vacated on marriage, when he esta- 
blished himself in Oxford as a lecturer to private 
pupils on philosophy, for which he enjoyed a 
high and deserved reputation. In 1586 he pub- 
lished 'The Praise of Musicke,' and in 1588 
'Apologia Musices tarn vocalis tam instrumen- 
talis et mixts.' Thomas Watson. wrote a song 
in his ranuse, which was set to music by William 
Byrd. He died Jan. 23, 1 599-1 600. [W.H.H.] 

CASENTINI, SiQNOBA, a good singer in the 
comic style, i4>peared at the Pantheon in London 
in 1 791, taking the principal part in Paisiello*8 
'Locanda,' ai^ other operas. Lord Mount- 
Edgcumbe describes her as ' a pretty woman and 
genteel actress.* In 93 she had married Borgbi, 
second violin at the opera, and was singing at 
the King*s Theatre ; but she was not in good 
health, and her voice was too weak for that 
house. Her later history ia not known. [J.M.] 

CASINI, Giovanni Mabia, was a Florentine 
priest, and born towards the dose of the 1 7th 
century. F^tis gives 1675 as the date of his 
birth, but it is not ascertained. He came to 
Rome early in life, but not before he had leami 
the elements of counterpoint in his native town. 
At Rome he was successively the pupil of Matteo 
Simonelli and Bernardo Pasquini, under the last- 
named of whom he perfected himself as an organ 
player. The only post which he ia known to 
have held was that of organist in the cathedral 
of Florence. He was simply a perverse man of 
talent who elected to join the ranks, and to add 
one or two more to the absurdities, of those 
musical reactionists who tried to stop the pro- 
gress of the art in the 17th century. He fol- 
lowed in the wake of Don! Vicentino and Colonna 
in endeavouring to revive the three old Greek 
'genera' of proereesion, viz. the diatonic, the 
chromatic, and the enharmonic. F^tis, indeed, 
says that, as several enthusiastic pedants of his 
class had done before him, he constructed a 
clavecin in which the notes represented by the 
black keys were subdivided, so as to obtain an. 
exact equalisation of the semitones. Baini does 
not carry him this length, but only states V>im 
to have adopted the views of those who thus 
wasted their labour and ingenuity. In his ao- 
count of Casini the last-named biographer tells 
ns that the most celebrated of these instruments 
was one which he purchased himself from mo- 
tives of patriotism to prevent such a curiosity 
being taken out of Italy. It was a oembalc^ 
whidi had been oonstmcted in 1606 at the ex- 
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I of Ckmillo Gkmzaca, Count of Kovellara. 
It had four octAYes, each divided into 31 notes, 
and as the highest of the treble was in octaves 
to the lowest of the bass, it had 135 keys in 
all, black and white. He bought with it a 
four-stringed instrument, noted to correspond 
with it, so that the two oould easily be tuned 
in unison. 

Casini*s published works oonaist of-— a volume 
of motets for 4 voices in the 'stile osservato,' 
intituled 'Johannis Mariae, Casini Majoris £0- 
clesiae Florentiae modulatoris, et sacerdotio 
proediti. Moduli quatuor vodbus : opus primnm. 
Bomae, apud Mascardum, 1706.* *Responsori 
per la Settimana Santa, a 4 voci, op. a, Florence, 
C. Bindi, 1706.* 'Motetti a 4 voci a Cappella» 
ibid. 1 714.' 'Fantasies and Fugues for the 
Organ, Fk>renoe, 1714.* A motet of his is 
given by Froske in 'Musioa Divina,' ii. No. 
58. [KH.P.] 

CASSATION, perhaps implying 'farewell,' 
designates a piece of instrumental music of the 
last century, for the open air, in several move- 
ments, much like the SEBBNADBor Divebtimbnto. 
In Kochers Mozart Catalogue there are three, 
Nos. 6a, 63, 5^, the two last of 7 movements 
each. [G.] 

CASSEL, GuiLLAum. bom at Lyons 1794, 
died at Brussels 1 836 ; dramatic singer ; studied 
first under Georges Jadin, and then at the Paris 
Conservatoire under Garat and Talma. He made 
his dibut at Amiens, and sang at various places 
previous to his appearance at the Op^ra Comique 
in Paris, where he remained for three years. At 
^e end of that time he quarrelled with Pix^r^ 
court, the director, and retired to Belgium, where 
he settled for life. After a five years* engage- 
ment in Brussels he retired from the stage in 
1833, and became a teacher. He trained many 
eminent pupils, including Madame Dorus-Gras. 
In 33 he was appointed professor of singing at 
the Brussels Conservatoire. His compositions 
were unimportant, but he was successful as a 
teacher. [M.C.C.] 

CASTANETS. A pair of castanets (or castas- 
nettes) consists of two small pieces of hard wood, 
shaped somewhat like the bowl of a spoon, or a 
scallop shell. These are hinged together by a 
oord, the ends of which pass over the thumb and 
first finger of the performer. The remaining 
fingers strike the two halves together, either in 
single strokes or in trills ; the instrument emit- 
ting a deep hoUow dick, which, although not a 
musical note, is nevertheless not disagreeable to 
the ear. The performer has usually a pair in 
each hand. It is a Moorish and Spanish in- 
strument, and is intended for accompanying 
daooee. Its use by ballet-dancers is well known. 

When required to be played in the orchestra, 
to accompany dance-music, it is beet to attadi a 
pair, half on each side, to a flat piece of hard 
wood, ending in a stick about eight indies lonff. 
^y shaking this apparatus, the required effect is 
produced, without the necessity of fitting the 
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castanets to the performer*s fingers, who gener- 
ally is playing some other instrument, and must 
suddenly take up the castanets to play a few 
bars. 

The Spanish name is CcutaUvda, either be- 
cause made sometimes from the wood of the 
chestnut-tree eaatauo) or from some fancied re- 
semblance to the two halves into which the chest- 
nut (ctuto^) naturally divides itself: [V. deP.] 

CASTELLI, a seconda donna engaged at the 
King's Theatre in 1815, at a salary of £350. 
She sang the part of Alma in ' II Crociato* with 
Velluti in 35 and a6 ; and, in the latter year, also 
that of Cherubino in ' Le Nozze.' She pleased 
the public, though far from equalling Caradori 
in that rSle. She was engaged again in 1838, 
since when her name does not occur. [J. M.] 

CASTELLI, loNAZ Fb;iedrioh, bom at Vienna 
1 781, died there 1854; German dramatist of 
great popularity, author of the librettos of 
Weigrs 'Schweirer Familie,* and Schubert's 
'Venchwomen* or 'Hausliche EIrieg,* and 
adaptor amongst others of Meyerbeer*s ' Hugue- 
nots.' From 181 1 held the post of * Hof theater- 
dichter* at the Kamthnerthor theatre in Vienna. 
Founder, and from 1839 to 1840, sole editor of 
the * AUgemeiner musikalischer Anzeiger.' He 
was a good amateur violinist, and was greatly 
esteemed and beloved. [M . C. C.J 

CASTRO, Jbav di, composer and Intist. In 
1570 he was at Lyons, and in 1580 chapelmaster 
to the Prince of Julieis. He composed many 
sets of madrigals, odes, sonnets, and sacred songs 
(1 569-1 600). One collection, <La fleur des 
Chansons' (Louvain and Antwerp, 1547). co»> 
tains, besides compositions of his own, songs by 
Severin, Comet, No^ Faignent, Cl^reau, Cr^ 
quillon, Jacotin, and Jannequin. For list see 
Fetis. [M.C.C.] 

CASTRTJCCI, PiETBO, pujMl of Corelli, and 
distinguished violin player, bom at Rome 1689. 
In 1 715 he came to ^igland with Lord Bur- 
lington and became leader of Handel*s opera-band. 
He had a special reputation as performer on the 
ViOLETTA MARINA, an instrument of his own 
invention. In Handel's 'Orlando' is an air 
accompanied by two Violette marine with celli 
pizzicati, 'pergli Signori Catttrucci' (seethe MS.) 
meaning Pietro and his brother Prospero. In 
Handel s * Sosarme* is also an air with Violetta 
marina obligate. In 1737 he was superseded at 
the opera by Festing — not by Clegg. To his 
undoubted talent Castracci added an amount of 
charlatanism surprising in a pupil of Corelli'sy 
though paralleled by other great players. Clement^ 
Boucher, Ole Bull, &c. An instance of these is 
given by Bumey (Hist. iv. 353 note). He died 
1769 in great poverty. Castruoci is said to 
have been the original of Hogarth's 'Enraged 
musician*; but that is now known to be in- 
tended for Festing. [P. D.] 

CATALANI, AirosLiOA, bom Oct. 1779 at 
Sinigaglia^ whm her £ftther was a tradesman. 
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About the age of 1 3 she was sent to the convent | 
of Santa Lucia at Gubbio, near Bome, where j 
her beautiful voice soon became a great attraction. 
In its full freshness, according to Fetis and all 
other authorities, it must lutve been one of . 
extraordinary purity, force, and compass, going 
as far as G in altissimo, with a sweet clear tone. 
This exquisite quality was allied to a marvellous 
truth axid rapidity of execution. No singer has 
ever surpassed, or perhaps equalled, her in chro- 
matic scales, whether in velocity or precision. On 
leaving the convent, into which she had been 
introduced by the Cardinal Onorati, and where 
the congregation could frequently not be pre- 
vented from openly applauding her splendid 
notes in the services, she found herself, owing 
to the sudden impoverishment of her parents, 
compelled to perform in public. Her musical 
education had been but ill cared for in the 
convent, where she passed three years ; and she 
had contracted bad tricks of vociJisation, which 
she never entirely overcame, even after hearing 
such great models as Marchesi and Oescentini. 
One of her feiults was that she could never 
execute certain passages without a very per- 
ceptible oscillation of the lower jaw, which made 
them, instead of being even and smooth, sound 
like a succession of staccato passages on the 
violin. In spite of this fault, which was indeed 
more within the criticism of connoisseurs than 
of the public generally, her voice was so full, 
powerful, and clear, her intonation so pure and 
true, and her instinctive execution of difficult 
and brilliant music so easy and im&ltering, that 
her singing had a charm which has scarcely 
ever been equalled, and her very first steps in 
a theatiical career were marked by the most 
extraordinary success. When she began, the 
favourite style was that of expressive and 
pathetic song, and in this she never produced the 
effect which she subsequently made in bravura. 
Thus at Paris she fihUed comparatively in a 
tender song of Piccini's, 'Se'l ciel mi divide,' 
though shortly after, she created the greatest 
enthusiasm by her 'Son regina,' by an air of Rode's 
with variations, concerti for the voice, and other 
pieces of the most florid execution. In 1 795, at 
the age of 16, she obtained her first engagement 
at the Fenice at Venice, and made her dibut as 
Lodoiska in the opera of that name by Mayer. 
Her fEbce, figure, and voice, assured her success, 
a success which grew day by day, and lasted for 
nearly thirty years. In the season of 1 798, she 
sang at Leghorn with Crivelli, Marchesi, and 
Mrs. Billington ; the year after, at La Pergola 
in Florence, in Nasolini's ' Monima e Mitridate* : 
and, in 1801, at Milan, in the * Clitemneetra' of 
ZingareUi, and Nasolini's ' Baccanali.' In these 
early efforts her effect was not due to method or 
skill ; it was her superb voice that carried all 
before her. From Milan she went to Florence, 
Trieste, Rome, and Naples, exciting everywhere 
the same astonishment and admiration. 

Her reputation now reached the ears of the 
Prince Regent of Portugal, who engaged her, 
with Mme. Gafforini and Crescentinij, to sing at 
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the Italian Opera there, and she arrived about 
the end of the year 1804. Her salary was 24,000 
cruzados (£3,000). 

Some writers have said that she derived very 
great advantage from the instruction of Cres- 
centini, which, indeed, seems more than likely ; 
but F^tis, on the authority of Grescentini himself, 
contradicts this statement categorically, affirming 
that Grescentini told him that he had endeavoured 
to give her a little advice, which she had seemed 
incapable of understanding. It was here that 
she married Valabr^gue, of the French embassy; 
but she never quitted her name of Catahuii 
before the public. Her husband, a stupid, 
ignorant soldier, appears to have had no ideas 
beyond helping his talented wife to gain the 
utmost possible amount of money on every 
occasion, and spending it for her afterwards. 
From their marriage dates one of the worst of 
the many speculations that have been based on 
the capital of a grand voice and great personal 
charm. They went first to Madrid, and then to 
Paris, where she sang only in concerts, but 
where she gained even more fame than before. 

On October 26, 1805, Mme. Catalan! signed 
her first engagement (in the possession of the 
writer) with F. G<x>ld and W. Taylor, manager 
and proprietors of the King's Theab^ in the 
Haymarket, for the season firom September 15, 
1806, to August 1807, at a salary of £2,000 
sterling, with 'a further sum of £100 sterling 
to defniy the expenses of her journey to London,' 
and also 'one Benefit Night free of expence in 
the month of March, at which a new opera shall 
be performed.* Before crossing, however, she 
gave concerts at Madrid and Paris, by which 
she gained large sums of money, and created » 
deep impression; indeed, Napoleon offered her 
an engagement firom which she had some difficulty 
in escaping, in order to fulfil that at the King s 
Theatre. At the moment of her arrival in 
London, Grassini and Mrs. Billington had just 
retired; and, as Lord Mount-£(%cumbe says, 
*the great, the £ftr-fiuned Catalani supplied the 
place of both, and for many years reigned alone^ 
tor she would bear no rival, nor any singer 
sufficiently good to divide the applause.' *It 
is well known,' he continues, ' that her voice is 
of a most uncommon quality, and capable of 
exertions almost supernatural. Her throat seems 
endued (as has been remarked by medical men) 
with a power of expansion and muscular motion 
by no means usual, and when she throws out. all 
her voice to the utmost, it has a volume and 
strength that are quite surprising; while its 
agility in divisions, running up and down the 
Bcale in semi-tones, and its compass in jumping 
over two octaves at once, are equally astonishing. 
It were to be wished,' says this connoisseur of 
the old school, 'that she was less lavish in the 
display of these wonderful powers, and sought to 
please more than to surprise; but her taste is 
vicious, her excessive love of ornament spoiling 
every simple air, and her greatest delight (indeed 
her chief merit) being in songs of a bold mnfi. 
spirited character, where mudi is left to her 
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discretion (or indiscretioii), without being confined 
by the accompaniment, but in which she can 
indulge in ad libittan passages with a luxuriance 
and redundancy no other singer ever possessed, 
or if possessing ever practised, and which she 
carries to a fantastical excess.* The opinions 
of all good judges were nearly the same with 
the above; but the public was led completely 
away by her marvellous powers. She made her 
d^ut Dec 15, 1806, in the 'Semiramide' of 
Portogallo, composed for her expressly. She 
appeared also in ' Mitridate,' ' Elfrida/ and most 
unwillingly in 'La Clemenza di Tito/ for the 
strict time required in Mozart's music, and the 
imp<vtanoe of the accompaniments, were not 
suited to her style. She was, however, the 
singer who introduced to the English stage 
his 'Nozze di Figaro,' in which she played 
Susanna to admiration. In the 'Orazi' she 
performed the part of the first soprano, Curiazio, 
that of the first woman being filled by Ferlendis. 
In 'Didone' she caused the r6le of Eneia to be 
sung by Madame Dussek, who was entirely un- 
fitted for it; and, in another opera, she made 
Madame Dussek act the first woman's part, 
choosing for herself that of the primo uomo. 
Subsequently she assumed also the place of 
prima huffa, and succeeded equally well in that 
line; singing with greater simplicity and ease, 
she was by some preferred in comic opera. Her 
face and figure suited both styles ; for her hand- 
some countenance was capable of greiat varieties 
of expression. Her gains soon became enormous. 
She was the great attraction of Goold's manage- 
ment, and her engagements entailed on uie 
theatre an expense surpassing anything before 
experienced. Mr. Waters, in a pamphlet which 
he published, gives the total amount received by 
her from the theatre in 1807, including benefits, 
at £5,000, and her total profits that year, with 
concerts, provincial tour, etc., at £i6,7op, — an 
immense sum to be received in such a period for 
the services of a single artist. That she some- 
times found a difficulty in getting payment is 
not surprising, eqiecially from su<m a numager 
as Taylor. Ebers relates that, on one occasion, 
she refused to sing unless a debt of £1,000 due 
to her was paid ; and that he gave security for 
this, of which he had ultimately to pay every 
frurthisg. She received as much as 300 guineas 
for sini^ing 'Grod save the King' and 'Bule 
Britannia, and at a single festival £2,000. Had 
she practised the least economy she must have 
amassed a very great fortune ; but this she did 
not do. It is said, for example, that the con- 
sumption of beer by her servants during a single 
year amounted to £103. More serious causes, 
however, contributed to dissipate these riches as 
fast as she gained them; for her husband was 
passionately addicted to gambling, and lost vast 
sums ftt play. She remained seven years in 
England, where she finally succeeded in becoming 
the only singer of eminence, and led in both 
lines; but one singer does not constitute an 
opera, though Yalabr^gue used to say 'Ma 
femme et quatre ou cinq poup^es, — voilk tout 
(c.) 
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oe qu*il faut.' Neither would her dispodtioa 
endure the possibility of rivalry, nor the ex- 
travagance of her increasing demands allow any 
manager to engage other singers. She quitted 
the theatre at the end of the season of 181 3, 
having first endeavoured (unsuccessfully) to 
purchase it, and so become sole proprietor, sole 
manager, and sole singer. After leaving this 
stage, she for many years never trod any other, 
except at Paris, where she obtained the manage- 
ment of the Italian opera, with a subvention of 
160,000 francs; but the undertaking was not 
fortunate. On the return of Napoleon, in 181 5, 
she left Paris, going first to Hamburg, and after^ 
wards to Denmark and Sweden, and exciting 
everywhere the wildest admiration and enthu- 
siasm. She returned to France, after the 
Beetoration, by Holland and Belgium. On her 
arrival at Paris, she resumed the direction of 
the Th^tre Italien, and established the same 
ruinous system which had destroyed, for a time, 
opera in London. Every expense of scenery, 
orchestra, and chorus, was curtailed, and every 
singer of worth excluded, in order that the entire 
receipts might go, with the subvention, into the 
purse of ViJabr^e. This was not all. To suit 
this state of things the operas were arranged in 
such a manner that little of the original but the 
name remained. The rest consisted of variations 
by Bode, and similar things, with the famous 
' Son regina,' interpolated in place of the concerted 
pieces and songs which had been cut out. In 
May 1816 Cat^ani left her opera in the hands 
of managers, and went to Munich to give some 
concerts and representations. Thence she pro- 
ceeded to Italy, and oioXy returned to Paris in 
August 181 7. In the next April she left her 
opera entirely, and resumed her wanderings. 
Having engaged Mme. Gail to accompany her, 
as Pucitta haid done in London and raris, she 
started for Vienna. No sooner had they arrived 
than she quarrelled with her companion, who 
returned to Paris. Catalani continued her tour 
alone, and it lasted nearly ten years. In 1824^ 
she returned to London, performing a certain 
number of nights with no regular engagement. 
She reappeared in 'U Nuovo Fanatico per la 
Musica, an opera by Mayer, arranged for her. 
'Her powers were undiminshed, her taste un- 
improved.' She next continued her wanderines 
on the continent. In 1826 an attempt was made 
by Ebers to engage her, but the terms proposed 
by her were so exorbitant that it was impossible 
to consider them seriously. Her voice was, 
however, no longer what it had been, especially 
in the highest part of her register. Though still 
beautiful, flexible, and strong, it was losing 
gradually a little of these qualities. In turn she 
visited Germany, Italy, and Paris once more, 
where she sang without success; then Poland, 
Bussia, and the north of Germanv again in 1827. 
About this time she sang for ^e last time at 
Berlin, and resolved to cease singing in public. 
But she revisited England once more m 1828, and 
sang at the York Festival. Lord Mount-Edg- 
cumbe heard her the same year at Plvmouth, and 
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describefl her as haying loet, perhaps, a little in 
voice, but gained more in expression : as electrify- 
ing an audience with her * Hule Britannia ;* and 
as still handsome, though somewhat stout. After 
a time, she retired to a villa which she had 
bought in the neighbourhood of Florence. On 
the stage, she is described as having always 
produced an unnatural impression, owing to an 
invincible nervousness, which made her exaggerate 
the effects she wished to create. She said herself, 
that it was as painful to her to sing in the 
theatre as it was delightful to perform at a con- 
cert. She never lost her simptidtj and purity of 
manners, nor her piety, modesty, and generosity. 
Her charitable aeeda were innumerable^ and 
the amount of money earned by her in concerts 
for such purposes aloae has been estimated at 
2,000,000 francs. At her residence she founded 
a school of singing for young girls. Catalan! 
died of cholera at Paris, June 1 2, 1 849. [J. M.] 

CATARINA CORNARO, the hurt of Doni- 
zetti*s sixty-six operas, produced at Naples in 
the Carnival of 1844,^ and performed for the last 
time in 1845. [GJ 

CATCH originally meant simply a round for 
three or more voices (unaccompanied), written out 
at length as one continuous melody, and not in 
score. The catch was for each succeeding singer 
to take up or catch his part in time ; this is 
evident not only from the manner in which they 
were printed, but algo from the simple and 
innocent character of the words of the oldest 
catches, from which it would be impossible to 
elicit any ingenious cross- reading. But in course 
of time a new element was introduced into 
catches, and words were selected so constructed 
that it was possible, either by mis-pronundation 
or by the interweaving of the words and phrases 
given to the different voices, to produce the most 
ludicrous and comical effects. The singing of 
catches became an art, and was accompanied by 
gesture, the skill with which they were sung has 
> become a tradition, and certainly many old 
specimens are so difficult that they must have 
required considerable labour and practice to sing 
them perfectly. The oldest published collections 
containing catches were — 

1. 'Pammelia: Musicke's Miscellanie, or 
mixed varietie of Pleasant Boundelayes and 
delightful Catches of 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10 parts 
in one. None so ordinarie as musicall, none so 
musicall as not to all very pleasing and accept- 
able. 1609.' 

2. 'Deuteromelia : or second part of Musicke*s 
Melodie, or Melodious Musick of Pleasant 
Roundelaies. K. H. Mirth, or Freemen's songs, 
and such delightful catches. 1609.' 

3. 'Melismata : Musicall Phansies fitting the 
court, dtie and countrey Humours. 1 61 1 .* 

Catches were most in vogue in the reign of 
the dissolute Charles II, and as much of the 
popular literature of that period was sullied by 
inaecency and licentiousness it is not surprising 
that catches were contaminated with the pre- 
vailing and fashionable vice; the more than 
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questionable character of the words to which 
many of the catches of that age were allied has 
sufficed to ensure the banishment of a large 
amount of clever and learned musical contrivance. 
In later times Dr. William Hayes, S. Webbe, 
and Dr. Callcott have excelled in the composition 
of catches : 'Would you know my Celia's charms' 
by Webbe is a well-known example ; ' Ah, how, 
Sophia,* and 'Alas cry'd Damon by Calloott are 
al^ tolerably well kniown, and still occasionally 
performed. 

Dr. W. Hayes published several collections of 
catches, some with words by Dean Swift, and in 
his pre&ce to the first set (i 763) says, 'the Catch 
in music answers to the Epigram in poetry, 
where much is to be exprest within a very smidl 
compass, and unless the Turn is neat and well 
pointed, it i» of little value.* [W. H. C] 

CATCH CLUB. This sodety, the full title 
of which was ' The Noblemen and Gentlemen*s 
Catch Chib,' was formed in 1761 for the en- 
couragement of the composition and performance 
of canons, catches, and glees, and the first meeting 
UxAl plssce in November of that year, when there 
were present the Earls of Eglinton, Sandwich, 
and March, Generals Rich and Barrin^ton, the 
Hon. J. Ward, and Messrs. H. Meynell and R. 
Phelps. These gentlemen, with the Duke of 
iKingston, the Miux|ue8ses of Lome and Granby, 
the Earls of Rochford, Orford, and Ashbumham, 
Viscounts Bolingbroke and Weymouth, Lord 
George Sutton, Colonels Parker, Windus, and 
Montgomery, Sir George Armytage, and Meflsrs. 
H. Pentcm, W. Grordon, and J. Harris, who 
joined in 1767, were the original members, and 
all subsequently enrolled were balloted for. 
Among distinguished persons afterwards admit- 
ted to the Club were Creorge lY (elected when 
Prince of Wales in 1786), William IV (elected 
when Duke of Clarence in 1789), the Dukes 
of Cumberland (1786), Yoric (1787), Cam. 
bridge (1807), and Sussex (181 3). The pro- 
ftesional members elected into the Sodety of 
the Catch Club induded Beard, BaUishill, Arme, 
Hayes, Atterbury, Paxton, S. Webbe, Pioza, 
Knyvett, Stevens, Callcott, Danby, Greatorex, 
Bartleman, R. Cooke, Horsley, Goes, Walmialey, 
and Turle. In 1763 the Club offered its first 
prizes, one for two catches, a second for two 
canons, and a third for two glees, and they were 
awarded to Baildon, MareUa, Dr. Hayes, and 
G. Beig. From its foundation to 1 794 the prizes 
were competed for annually, and among the 
winners were Ame, Hayes, J. S. Smith, Danby, 
S. Webbe, Lord Momington, Paxton, Atterbury, 
Dr. Cooke, R. Cooke, Dr. Alcock, Stevens, 
Spofforth, and Callcott. In 1 787, in consequence 
of Dr. Callcott having submitted nearly 100 
compositions in competition for the prizes, a re- 
solution was passed that ' in future no composer 
should send in more than three compositions 
for one prize.' From 1794 to 181 1 no prizes 
were offered, and after being awarded for two 
years they were again discontinued, until in 
182 1 they were once more revived, a gold cup 
taking the place of the medab. The rules of 
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ihe Club required the members to take the chair 
in turns at the dimiers which were held at the 
Thatched House Tayem every Tuesday from 
February to June, except in Passion and Easter 
weeks. The sucoeesiTe secretaries of the Club 
were Warren (1761-94), S.Webbe (i 794-1 81 3), 
Sale (1813-28), R. Leete (1828-36), Jas. Elliott 
(1836-53). O. Bradbury (1853-73), E. Land 
(1859-76). Webbe'sglees'HaUl Starof Bruns- 
widt' and * The Mi^ty Conqueror' were com- 
posed specially for Geom TV, who invariably 
took his call and sang in his glee ; and the late 
Duke of Cambridge attended te the last year of 
his life and rarely omitted his call, one of his 
favourite glees being Webbe*s ' Glorioua Apollo.* 
In 1861 the Club ^ebrated its centenary with 
much vigour, and to oonunemorate the event 
offered a silver goblet for the best four-part glee, 
which was awarded to Mr. W. H. Cummings for 
* Song should breathe.' The present subscription 
is ten guineas each season, and the meetings are 
held fortnightly at Willis's Booms from Easter 
to July. [CM.] 

CATEL, Chablbs Simon, bom June 1773 at 
TAigle (Olme); began his studies very early 
under Saochini, Gob^ and Grossec, in the * Ecole 
royale de chant et de d^lamation,* at Paris. 
[CoNBEBVATOiBS DB MusiQUE.I In 1 787 he was 
made accompanist and 'proresseur^tdjoint' of 
the School, and in 1790 accompanist at the 
Opera. The same year he became chief, con- 
jointly with Gossec, of the band of the Grarde 
T^ationale, for which he wrote a vast quantity of 
military music^ which was adopted throughout 
the revolutionary army. His first work of publio 
note was a 'De profimdis' for the funeral of 
Gouvion in 1793. Another was a Hymn of 
Victory on the battle of fleurus (June 36, 94), 
written for chorus with wind accompaniment 
only. On the formation of the Conservatoire in 
05 Catel was made professor of harmony. He 
immediately began the compilation of his 'Traits 
d'harmonie,' which was published in 180 3, and 
remained for many years the sole text-book of 
France. In 1810 he became one of the In- 
spectors of the Conservatoire, a post which he 
retained till the suspension of that institution in 
1814. In 17 he was elected Member of the 
Institut, in ihe room of Monsigny, and in 34 
Chevalier of the Legion of Honour. He died 
at Paris Nov. 39, 1830. Catel wrote largely for 
the stage — 'Senuramis' (1803), 'L'Aub^e de 
Bagnbres' (1807), '^Les Bayaderes' (1810), and 
other operas in x8o8, 1814, 181 7, and 1818. 
These have the merit of elegance and purity, 
but they were not successful; the publio in- 
sisted on reoognisiiig Catel as a savant and a 
professor, and prejudged his works as 'learned 
music' On one occasion Napoleon, who had a 
singular taste for soft and ineffective music, had 
the 'Bayaderes' performed with all the instru- 
ments muted and every mark of expression sup- 
pressed — a very severe trial for any opera. Be- 
sides his theatrical and military music Calel 
wrote Symphonies for wind only, Hymns and 
Choral Pieces, Quintets and Quartets for strings 
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and wind. Songs, Solfeggi, etc. ; but it is by his 
Treatise on Harmony, by his great practical sense 
and ability, and by his dumuster for goodness 
and probi^ that he will be known to posterity. 

His treatise is founded on those of Kimberger 
and Turk, and at once superseded the more 
artificial and oomplicated theories of Bameau, 
which had till that time reigned supreme in 
France. [G.C.] 

CATELANI, Anoblo, musician and writer 
on music, bom at Guastalla Mareh 30, 181 1. 
He received his first instruction from the or- 
ganist of the place, and afterwards at Modena 
from Giuseppe Asioli and M. Fusoo. In 31 he 
entered the Conservatoire of Naples, then under 
Zingarelli, and became the special pupil of 
Donizetti and Crescentini. From 31 to 37 he 
was director of the theatre at Messina, and 
finally settled at Modena, where he was living 
a few years ago as keener of the Este Library. 
Catelani is the author of three or four operas, as 
well as of a Requiem and other pieces of churoh 
music ; but his claim to mention rests on his 
arohaeolc^cal works— Notice on P. Aron (1851) ; 
on N. Vinoentino (1851); 'Epistolario di autcii 
oelebri in musica' (1853-4) ; * Bibliografia di due 
stampe ignote di O. Petruod da Fossombrone' 
(1850)— a treatise on the two first pieces of 
music printed from type; Delia vita e delle 
opere di Orazio Veochi (1858) ; Ditto di Claudio 
Morula da Correggio (i860) ; Ditto di Alessandro 
Stradella (Modena, Yinoenzi, 1866). [G.] 

CATENACCI, a seconda donna, appeared in 
1 784 at the Kind's Theatre in Anfossi^s ' Issinile,* 
in ' !« due Gem^e' and the 'Demofoonte' ot Ber- 
toni. She was re-engaged in 1 786, and sang with 
Mara and Rubinelli in the 'Virginia* of Tarohi, 
under the direction of Cherubini. [J. M.] 

CATERS. The name given by change ringers 
to changes on nine bells. The word should prob- 
ably be written quaten, as it is meant to denote 
the fiK!t that four couples of bells change their 
places in the order of ringing. [C.A.W.T.] 

CATHEDRAL MUSIC. Music composed 
for use in English Cathedral Service since the 
Reformation. 

Just as the Reformed Liturgy was composed 
of prayers, versiclee, responses, and other ele- 
ments which, though in a different language, 
had formed ike basis of the church services for 
centuries, so the music to which the new services 
were sung was not so much an innovation as an 
inheritance from earlier times : precedents can 
be found for the greater part of it in the pre- 
Reformation churoh miisic. The truth of this 
will appear if we compare the style of church 
music used in Englana at the end of the 15th 
and beginning of the i6th centuries with what 
was introduo^ about 1550 as an accompaniment 
to the reformed Kturgy. Our inferences as to 
the music of the former date must be drawn 
chiefly from breviaries and aniinhonaries with 
musioU notes, from compositions tor the churoh, 
such as masses and motets, and from treatises on 
musiQ. We learn from these sources that the 
Y2 
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psalms, cantides, yersicles, reBponses, and creedfl 
were sung invariably in plainsong, which sig- 
nifies a certain specific mode of chanting in 
imison, guided by definite roles that can stiU be 
ascertained, and implying to a great extent the 
jue of certain weU-known melodies appropriated 
to particular parts of the service. Of this mode 
of chanting the Gregorian chants used at the 
present day are a regular form. [Chant.] So far 
then as regards simple melody we are fairly well 
informed as to pre-Beformation church musia 
But there is less certainty as to the use of har- 
mony. It is true that a rude style of part- 
singing, called 'organising,' had been known for 
centuries before the Reformation, and later on 
the development of counterpoint had resulted in 
the composition of miisses and motets, of which 
we have specimens by English composers, e.g. 
Byrd, Tavemer, Fayrfiu, and Tye, dating from 
he£oTe the Reformation. But though these com- 
positions show that harmony was recognised in 
English church music before 1550, it is dif- 
ficult to show to what extent they were used, 
and whether they were regularly introduced in 
the way that anthems by various composers are 
now employed in cathedral service. Possibly at 
ferial times plainsong may have predominated, 
and at festal times harmonised compositions, 
chants, and canticles, as well as anthems, may 
have been used ; though these would interfere 
with the plainsong, which invariably formed the 
• subject' to which the parts were adapted. 

Such was the general character of English 
church music as it was found by the reformers 
of the x6th century. We must now enquire in 
what way it was dealt with by them in the 
transition from the Romish to the reformed 
service, and in wliat form it appeared after the 
change had taken place. The two works which 
directly illustrate the mind of the English church 
as to tne musical rendering of her refonned ser- 
vices are, (i) the litanv published by Cranmer 
with its musical notation; (3) the more im- 
portant work containing the musical notation of 
the remainder of the then Common Prayer Book, 
edited by John Marbeck. Now both these 
works seem to show that the aim of the re- 
formers was not to discard but to utilise the 
ancient plainsong, by adapting it to the trans- 
lated services. In tiie fint place the music of 
Cranmer's litany is a very ancient chant, almost 
identical with that appointed for the Rogation 
days in the Roman processional, and with that 
which occurs in the Salisbury ritual for the pro- 
cession of peace : hence we see that it was from 
the oldest sources that Cranmer obtained the 
musical setting of the new litany in English. 
Secondly, the music of Marbeck's work consists 
of the old plainsong simplified and adapted to 
the new services. Mr. Dyce, in his * Preface and 
Appendix to the Book of Common Prayer,' shows 
conclusively that Marbeck intended to follow the 
ancient Salisbury use (the great standard of 
English choral music) note for note, as far as the 
rules of plainsong would permit ; and that where 
his notation varies from that of Salisbury, the 
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variation is due to the difference between the 
English and Latin syllables, and as such is 
m^ely what the technical rules of plainsong 
would dictate. 

It would appear then that as regards plainsong, 
the Reformation brought little or no change to 
our services; the ancient melodies were preserved 
intact, except where change was required to 
adapt them to the new liturgy. 

As to compositions in hanuony, these, as we 
saw above, had been undoubtedly introduced into 
the service to some extent before the Refor- 
mation, but were sung to Latin words. During 
the changing times of Henry VIII, Edward VI, 
Mary, and Elizabeth, when the form of churdi 
service was not yet settled, the great church 
composers wrote and arranged for whatever ser- 
vices were established at the time — for the Latin 
words of mattins, vespers, the little hours, and 
the mass, ot for the Ei^lish canticles of Morning 
and Evening Prayer, and for the English Com- 
munion Service, according as the Romish or 
Protestant liturgy was recognised. Sometimes, 
as in the case of fiyrd's ' Ne irascaris, Domine,' 
and *Bow thine ear, O Lord,' the same music 
was set to the two languages, or what had 
been written for the one was adapted to the 
other. And thus the change of ritual may be 
said to have affected ccnnpositions in harmony 
even less than it affected the mere melodic forms 
or plainsong. 

Though a complete scheme for the musical 
service was set forth in Marbedc's book (except 
for the litany, which Cranmer had already sup- 
plied, and the Psalms, which no doubt Marbeck 
intended to be sung in the manner he indicated 
for the Canticles, viz. in the old plainsong) ; the 
canticles and other parts of the service were sei 
very frequently in harmony, about the time when 
Marbeck's book appeared. All the church mu- 
sicians whose harmonised compositions remain to 
us, from, the time of Edward VI onwards, have 
set the canticles anthemwise as 'services'; and 
thus, even while Marbeck's was the only ftu- 
thoiised musical -service book, a more perfect 
system was displayed alongside of it. Hearers 
could not fail to be struck by the superiority of 
harmonised canticles and services over the simple 
melodies sung in unison, of which Marbeck^s 
book consists. Dr. Jebb considen that the latter 
work was only meant as an elementary &nd 
tentative one, and that it never became an- 
thoritative. However this may be, it was super- 
seded by a work containing hannonized com- 
positions, contributed by Tallis, Shepherd, Tav- 
erner, and some others. This was John Day^s 
book, published in 1560, and entitled, 'Certaine 
Notes, set forth in foure and three partes, to be 
sung at the Morning, Communion, and Evening 
Praier, .... and unto them be added divers 
Grodly praiers and psalmes in the like forme.' 

The latter clause leads us to the consideration 
of the anthem, with reference to which Blunt 
(Introduction to the Book of Common Prayer> 
says as follows : — ' It is difficult to ascertain the 
exact time when the practice of popular hymn 
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and metrical psalm singing established itself 
in connection with our revised ritual, though 
independently of its direct authority. Such 
singing was in use early in Elizabeth's reign, 
having doubtless been borrowed from the Pro- 
testants abroad. For the purpose of giving a 
quasi-official sanction to a custom which it would 
have been very unwise to repress, it was ordained 
by a royal injunction in the year 1559, that while 
there was to be a 'modeet and distinct song so 
used in all parts of the common prayer, that the 
same might be understanded as if it were read 
without singing * (in other words, while the old 
traditional plamsong in its simplified form is to 
be employed throughout the whole service, yet) 
' for the comforting of such as delight in music 
it may be permitted that in the beginning or at 
the end of the coomion prayer there may be sung 
an hymn or such like song, to the praise of 
Ahnighty Qod, in the beet melody and music 
that may be devised, having respect that the 
sentence of the hymn may be understanded & 
perceived.* 

This injunction gave legal authority to the 
setting of English words to be sung anthemwise. 
The first anthems written for Uie Beformed 
Church are full, i.e. simg in regular alternation 
by the whole choir; they resemble the motets 
of the Italian Church, which furnished models 
to the first English anUiem-writers. 'Verse an- 
thems*, i. e. those in which certain passages, called 
verses, were sung in slower time, not by all the 
voices on one side but by a selected number, were 
introduced about 1670 ; though Dr. Jebb informs 
the writer that precedents for verse anthems 
existed in the pre-Reformation service. 

As principiJ composers of cathedral music 
from the Reformation to the Rebellion we may 
select Tye, Tallis, Farrant, Shepherd, Tavemer, 
Bedford, Morley, Byrde, Bull, and Gibbons. The 
compositions of this period are more conspicuous 
for technical skill than for musical expression, and 
no diBference can be traced between the secular 
and the sacred style. Dr. Jebb however main- 
tains that the latter was at least national and 
peculiar to this country, and that the Church 
of England was not indebted to Palestrina; 
which statement he supports by urging the 
similarity of the style of Byrde and Tallis to 
that of Robert White, who was anterior to the 
great Italian composer. 

Under the Commonwealth, music, except in the 
form of metrical psalmody, was expelled from 
English churches; it was restored in x66o by 
Chiles n, the effect of whose French tastes 
ujpon Cathedral music ia thus described by 
Tudway (Bumey's History, voL iii. 443) : * His 
majesty was soon tired with the grave and 
solemn way which had been established by Bird 
and others, and ordered the composers of his 
chapel to add symphonies with instruments to 
tiieir anthems ; and established a select number 
of his private music to play the symphony aud 
ritomellos which he bad appointed. The old 
masters of music. Dr. Child, Dr. Gibbons, Mr. 
Low, etc., hardly knew how to comport them* 
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selves wiUi these new £Etngled ways, but pro- 
ceeded in their compositions aco«>rding to the 
old style.* There was great difficulty during the 
first years of the Re^ration in finding boys 
capable of singing in the choirs, since the art 
had been so much neglected during the Pro- 
tectorate. Hawkins (History of Music, iv. 349) 
says on this point, ' Nay, to such streights were 
they driven, that for a twelvemonth after the 
Restoration the clergy were forced to supply the 
want of boys by comets, and men who had 
feigned voices.* 

It appears from a passage in the life of Arch- 
bishop Whitgift (Biographia Britannica, p. 4255), 
that comets had been before introduced ; for an 
allusion is made to the * solenm music with the 
voices and organs, comets and sackbuts*; and 
in Stow*! AimalB (864), we read that at the 
churching of the Queen after the birth of Mary 
daughter of James I, in the Royal Chapel, sundry 
anthems were sung with organ, comets, sackbuts, 
and other instruments of music* [See Akthem, 
and period.] 

'In about four or five years time* says Tudway, 
'some of the forwardest and brightest children 
of the chapel, as Pelham Humphrey, John Blow, 
etc., began to be masters of a faculty in com- 
posing; this his majesty greatly encouraged, by 
indulging their youUif ul fancies. In a few years 
more, several others educated in the chapel, 
composed in this style ; otherwise it was vain to 
please his majesty.* The peculiar influence here 
ascribed to Charles II may be traced in the 
works of Humphrey, Blow, Wise, and their con- 
temporaries, in the too evident aim at effect, and 
the mannerisms and exaggerated ornaments which 
characterise them; even the great genius of 
Purcell did not escape the effect of CharleB*s fan- 
tastic tastes. Many of his finest anthems are 
disfigured by symphonies of such a kind as were 
evidently invented merely to gratify the king s 
desire for French mannerisms. But it was in 
the 1 8th century that the lowest musical standard 
prevailed in the service of the church. A florid 
sing-song melody, with a trivial accompaniment, 
was the type to which everything was sacrificed, 
and a rage set in for objectionable adaptations 
and arrangements. The works of Nares and 
Kent may be taken as specimens of this class, 
though one worthy exception should be noticed in 
Dr. Boyce. 

Within the last 35 years choral communions 
have been introduced : they had been discarded 
at the Restoration, from which time up to 1840 
the Communion Service was never set to music 
except in so far as parts of it, e. g. the Sanctus, 
and the Gloria, were arranged as anthems and 
introits. [E. H. D.] 

CATHERINE GREY, an op^ra in 3 acts; 
libretto by Bunn ; music by Balfe. Produced at 
Drury Laiie May 27, 1837, the composer himself 
pUying the Earl of Hertford. [G.] 

CATLEY, Anns, was bom in 1745 ^ '^ 
alley near Tower Hill, of very humble parents, 
her father being a hackney coachman, and her 
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mother a washerwoman. Endowed with great 
personal beauty, a charming voice, and a natural 
talent for singing, she gained her living at the 
early age of lo years by singing in the public 
houses in the neighbourhood, imd also for the 
diversion of the officers quartered in the Tower. 
AVhen about 1 5 years of age die was apprenticed 
by her &ther to William Bates for the purpose 
of receiving regular instruction in the art of 
singing, Catley binding himself in the penalty 
-of £200 for her due fulfilment of the covensmts 
in the indenture. She made rapid progress, and 
in the summer of 1762 made her first appearance 
in public at Yauxhall Grardens. On Oct. 8 in 
the same year she appeared at Oovent Garden 
Theatre as the Pastoral Nymph in Dr. Dalton*s 
alteration of Milton*B 'Comus." Early in 1763 
she became acquainted with Sir Francis Blake 
Delaval, a young baronet, who prevailed on her 
to quit the house of Bates and reside with him. 
Desirous of obtaininff a legal control over her, 
Delaval, in April 1 703, induced Bates to consent 
to an arrangement for his pupil doing some act 
which would put an end to the apprenticeship, 
Delaval paying him the £200 penalty, and also 
the amount of an engagement he had entered 
into for her singing during the summer season at 
Marylebone Gardens. She was then colourably 
apprenticed to Delaval to be taught singing by 
him. Application being made to her father, who 
was then coachman to Barclay, the quaker, of 
Gheapside, for his concurrence, he consulted his 
master, who, shocked at the iniquity of the trans- 
action, at once sent Catley to his attorney. A 
habeas corpus was obtained for Delaval to pro- 
duce Anne Catley before the Court of £ang*s 
Bench, where the affair being inquired into, the 
Court ordered that Delaval, Bates, and John 
Frayne, an attorney employed by Delaval, should 
be prosecuted for conspiracy, the 'Chief Justice, 
"Lord Mansfield, denouncing their conduct in 
strongly indignant language. Th^ were accord- 
ingly tncd, convicted, and fined. In the summer 
of 1 763 Anne Catley fulfilled her engagement at 
Marylebone Gardens, and shortly afterwards be- 
came a pupil of Macklin, the actor, who pro- 
cured her an engagement at Dublin, where she 
became a great favourite. 0*Keeffe,the dramatist, 
who became acquainted with her there, says, in 
his amusing ' Reminiscences/ ' She wore her hair 
plain over her forehead in an even line almost to 
her eyebrows. This set the fashion in Dublin, 
and Uie word was with all the ladies to have 
their hair Catley-JUd,* He elsewhere observes, 
'She was one of the most beautiful women I 
ever saw; the expression of her eyes and the 
smiles and dimples that played round her lips 
and cheeks enchanting. She was eccentric, but 
had an excellent heart.' In 1770 she returned 
to England, and reappeared at Covent Garden 
Theatre on Oct. i as Bosetta in ' Love in a Vil- 
lage.* After the season she was again engaged 
at Marylebone Gardens, where she appeared on 
July 30, 1 771, and sang until the dose of the 
season. On Feb. 6, 1773, O'Hara's burletta, 
'The Golden Pippin,* was produced at Covent 
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Garden Theatre. Miss Catley perfcmned the 
part of Juno with a spirit and humour that ex- 
cited the utmost applause, and was particularly 
admired for her singing of two of the songs, viz. 
' Push about the jorum,' — the tune of whuih has 
been used for an almost endless number of oomic 
songs, — and ' Where's the mortal can resist me f * 
— ^the tune of which, slightly varied, has long 
been associated with the Advent Hymn. Having 
amassed -an independence Miss Catley retired 
firom pubUc life in 1 784. She died Oct. 14, 1 789, 
at the house of (xeneral Lascelles (to whom 
she was married), near Brentford. The public 
prints of the day eulogised her as a good 
mother, a chaste wife, and an accomplished 
woman. [W. H. H.] 

CAURROY, FBAF9018 EnsTACHi du, Sieur 
de St. Fr^min, bom at Gerberoy near Beauvais 
1549, ^^ ^ Paris 1609; canon of the Ste. 
Chapelle and prior of St. Aloul de Provins; 
a composer of great merit in his day. He was 
appointed director of the Eang's band in 1569, 
imd continued in office during the reigns of 
Charles IX, Henry III, and Henry lY. In 1 599 
the poet of Surintenduit de la Musique du Roi 
was created for him. He was buried in the 
Church des Grands Augustins. A monument 
(destroyed in the Revolution) was erected to his 
memory by his successor Nicolas Form^, with an 
epitaph by his friend Cardinal du Perron. Du 
Caurroy was called by his contemporaries ' Prince 
des professeurs de musique/ a title he shared 
with Orlando Lasso and Palestrina. His com- 
positions include 'Missa pro defunctis,* performed 
at the funerals of the kings of France until the 
1 8th century ; one copy only exists at the Biblio- 
ih^ue Nationale in Paris ; 'Precesecdesiasticae' 
(Paris 1609), 'Precum ecclesiasticarum lib. a' 
(Paris 1609), and, published by his grandnephew- 
Andr^ Pitart, 'Fantaisies' in 3, 4, 5, and 6 parts 
(Paris 1 610) and 'Melanges de musique ' (Paris 
1610) from which Bumey prints in his 3rd volume 
a Noel in four parts. Du Caurroy has been 
credited with the airs 'Channante Gabrielle* 
and ' Vive Henri IV.* [M. C. C] 

CAUSTON, Thomas, was a gentleman of the 
Chapel Royal in the reigns of Edward VI, Mary, 
and Elizabeth. He contributed to the curious 
collection published by John Day, the eminent 
printer, in 1560, in separate parts, under the title 
of 'Certain Notes, set forth in four and three 
p«rtB, to be sung at the Morning, Communion, and 
Evening Prayer' ; he was also a contributor to 
the collection of psalm tunes published by Day 
in X563 under the title of 'The whole Psahnes 
in foure parts, which may be sung to all musical 
instruments.' Some of his compositions are sUll 
extant. ' They are remarkable for purity of part 
writing and flowing melody, closely resembling 
the style of Orlando Gibbons, the great church 
composer of a later period.' Causton died Oct. 
28, 1569. A *Venite exultemus,' and a Com- 
munion service by him were reprinted by the 
Rev. Dr. Jebb some years since. [W. H. H..] 

CAUVINI, an Italian singer, described by 
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Lord Moant-Edgcmnbe as ' a very pretty woman 
and pleasiiig actress,' who appeared about i8ia, 
in ' Cosi £gui tutte.* Another singer of the same 
name, perhaps her husband, whom the same 
critic <»Jls ' a very respectable tenor/ appeared 
with her in that opera, with Tramezzani and 
Naldi, all new to the English stage. They joined 
the party, including Morelli, B^notti, CoUini, 
and the youthful Miss Stephens, which was driven 
by Cataiani to secede to the Pantheon. Nothing 
further is known of the Cauvinis. [J. M.] 

CAVAILL^, the name of several generations 
of distinguished organ builders in the south of 
France. The present eminent member of this 
family is Abistide CAVAiLLi - Col, bom at 
Montpellier, 1811. The name of Col was that 
of his grandmother. In 1833 he went to Paris, 
to see what progress was being made in his art, 
but without the intention of establishing himself 
there. Hearing that there was to be a com- 
petition for the construction of a large organ for 
the royal church of St. Denis, he determined to 
send in a tender, although only two days remained 
for preparing it. When called up before the 
committee he gave them such interesting ex- 
planations of his plans that they decided to 
accept his tender. Barker's pneumatic lever 
was first used in this organ. He thus became 
established in Paris, built the fine organ of the 
Madeleine, and many others in the capital and 
io the provinces. [V. dk P.] 

CAVACCIO, Giovanni, bom at Bei^gamo 
about 1556, was for a time singer at the court 
of Munich, and after visiting Rome and Venice 
settled in his native town as maestro at the 
Cathedral. Thence after 23 years service he 
was called to be maestro at S. Maria Maggiore 
at Rome, where he remained till his death, 
Aug. II, 1626. Cavaccio contributed t6 a ool- 
lection of Psalms, dedicated in 1592 to Palestrina. 
Bis works are Magnificats, Psalms, Madrigals, 
etc., 1581-1611. (See list in F^tis). Some of 
his pieces are found in the ' Parnassus musicus ' 
of Beigameno. [G.] 

CAVALIERI, Emilio del, was a Roman 
gentleman of good family and fine musical per- 
ceptions. He was bom about the year 1550, 
and died some time at least before the end of 
the 1 6th century, for his most important work, 
' La Rappresentazione di Anima e di Corpo/ was 
performed for the first time in 1600, and all the 
accounts of him agree in stating that it was 
never performed in his lifetime. He spent a 
grreat portion of his life at the court of Ferdi- 
nand dei Medicis, who appointed him to the 
quaintly-named office of ' Inspector-Greneral of 
^e Artists' at Florence. There he lived upon 
terms of intimacy with Giovanni Bardi of Ver- 
nio, Giulio Caocini, Vincenzo Galilei Peri, Corsi, 
and Rinuocini, a group of accomplished artists 
and gentlemen, who were bent upon freeing 
music from the trammels of the ' stile osservato, 
and bringing about some better result from the 
union of instruments, poetry, and the hxmian 
voice than had up to Uieir time been achieved. 
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Cavalieri, then, was one of the earliest pro- 
jectors of instmmental accompaniment, and 
among the first to employ that early form of it 
which goes by the name of the Basso Continue, 
with figures and signs attached to guide the 
difierent instruments in filling up Uie inter- 
mediate parts. Alessandro Guidotti, who pub- 
lished 'La Rappresentazione di Anima e di 
Corpo,' after the death of its author, thus ex- 
plains the system of the 'Basso figurato':— 'I 
numeri piccoli posti sopra le note del basso con- 
tinuato per suonare, significano le oonsonanze e 
le dissonanze di tal numero, come il 3 terza, il 4 
quarto, e cosi di mano in mano.' Cavalieri did 
not attempt to elaborate the accompaniment thus 
suggested; a great deal was still left to the 
players themselves, just as in the plain-song 
the underlying parts were filled in by what in 
England was known as * descant,' and in Italy as 
'H Contrapunto della Mente.' Not the less, 
however, did the labours of Cavalieri and his 
contemporaries constitute at once a starting-point 
and a stride in art. He was also among the 
earliest employers of vocal ornaments, such as 
the gmppetto or groppolo, the monadiina, the 
zimbalo, and perhaps the trillo. It may be 
questioned, however, whether the last-mentioned 
was the tme 'shake'; that is to say, a rapid 
oscillation between two tones or semitones; or 
whether it was only a certain vibratory produc- 
tion of the voice, probably considered an elegance 
in early times, but now more fitly estimated as 
a fault common among bad singers, and known 
as the 'tremolo.' [Shake ; Tremolo.] 

A dramatic tendency naturally arose out of 
the desire to make vocal and instrumental music 
subservient to the illustration of words, and it 
is not surprising therefore that Cavalieri should 
have produced musical dramas. Of these he 
composed four — II Satiro, La disperazione di 
Fileno, H giuooo della deoa, and La Rappresen- 
tazione, mentioned already. They were one and 
all of them arrangements of words provided by 
Laura Guidiccioni, an accomplished lady of the 
Luochesini family. Of these works the last- 
named only has been edited, as stated above, by 
Guidotti of Bologna. [E. H. P.J 

CAVALIERI, Kathabina, dramatic singer, 
bom at W&hring, Vienna, 1 76 1 . At a very early 
age she was placed under Salieri by some wealthy 
connoisseurs who had heard her sing in church, 
and in 1775, when bardy 14, was engaged at 
the Italian Opera. A year later the Emperor 
Joseph founded a German Opera, to which she 
was transferred. As Cavalieri never sang out of 
Vienna her name is almost unknown elsewhere, 
but Mozart's approval stamps her as an artist of the 
first rank. In one of his letters (1785) he says 
' she was a singer of whom Germany might well 
be proud'; and it was for her he composed the 
part of Constance in the ' Entfiihrung,' the so- 
prano part in * Davidde penitente,' that of ' Mad. 
Silberklang' in the 'Schauspiel-Director,' and the 
air 'Mi tradi' in 'Don Giovanni,' on its first re- 
presentation at Vienna, May 7, 1788. Salieri 
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called her his favonrite pupil, and wrote tbe 
principal parts of several operas for her. She 
sang in nearly all the oratorios produced by the 
Tonknnstler-Societat (now the Haydn -Verein), 
and maintained her popularity to the last, 
against many eminent singers. Her voice was 
of considerable compass, and she was a culti- 
vated musician. She made up for her want of 
personal attractions by her fascinating manners. 
She was compelled from over-exertion to retire 
when in the prime of life (i793)» and died June 
30,1801. [C,F. P.] 

CAVALLI, PnBTRO Fbafcesoo, eminent com- 
poser of the 1 7th century, bom at Crema, Venice, 
^ 1599 ^^ 1600. His real name was Caletti- 
Bruni, and he took that of Cavalli from his 
patron. In 161 7 he became singer in the choir 
of St. Mark's under Monteverde ; in 1640 organist 
of the second oigan, in 65 organist of the first 
Otgan in that church; in 68 chapel-master, 
and on Jan. 14, 76, he died. Of his church- 
music nothing has been published beyond a 
Mass, Psalms, and Antiphons, for a to 1 2 voices 
(Venice, 1656), and Vespers for 8 voices (ib. 
1675). Santini possessed a Requiem of his (sung 
at Cavalirs fimeral) for 8 voices in MS. His 
operas were very numerous. He began to write 
for the theatre in 1637, and continued so to do 
for 32 years. There were then five theatres in 
Venice, and Cavalli was fully employed. F^tis 

fives a list^evidently incomplete— -of 39 pieces, 
n ]66o he was caUed to Paris for the marriage 
of Louis XIV, and produced his opera of 'Xerse* 
in the Grand Gallery of the Louvre ; to Paris 
again in 1662 for the Peace of the Pyrenees, 
when he brought out 'Ercole amante*; and to 
Innspruck for the f6te on the reception of Queen 
Christina. His wife belonged to the Sozcnneni 
family; he grew rich and enjoyed the esteem 
and affection of his fellow-citizens. He took 
the opera from the hands of Monteverde, and 
maintained it with much dramatic power and 
with a force of rhythm before unknown. An air 
by Cavalli and some fragments will be found in 
Bumey's ' History,* vol. iv. [G.] 

CAVATINA originally signified a short song, 
but has been frequently applied to a smooth 
melodious air, forming part of a grand soena or 
movement. Thus Mozart's noble scena 'Andro- 
meda' commences with a recitative 'Ah, lo 
previdi!' followed by an Aria, Allegro, then 
more recitatives in several tempi, and lastly 
a Cavatina, Andantino :— 
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Several examples of cavatine may be found in 
Bellini's * Sonnambula,' Meyerbeer's ' Ugonotti,' 
and other well-known operas* The word is 
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sometimes used for a complete air or song, as in 
Gounod's 'Romeo' — 'L'amour! oui son ardenr 
a trouble*; and in 'Faust' — ' Salve dimora.' In 
the frdl score of Mendelssohn's ' St. Paal ' ' Be thou 
futhful unto death ' is called a cavatina, but in 
the vocal scores it is described as an aria. Bee- 
thoven has given this title to the second slow 
movement. Adagio moUo espreuivot in his great 
Quartet in B b (op.130), one of the most touching 
and individual pieces to be found in all his works. 
It consists of a song in two strains in E flat and 
A flat, an episode in E flat minor (expressive of 
the deepest distress, and marked in the autograph 
Beklemmt— choked with grief), and a return to 
the original strain. [W. H. C] 

CAVENDISH, MiCfHASL, was the composer 
of a set of ' Ayres for four Voyces,' puUished 
in 1599. He contributed a madrigal — 'Come, 
gentle swaines' — to 'The Triumphes of Oriana,' 
1 601, and was one of the ten composers who 
harmonised the tunes for ' The Whole Booke of 
Psalmes with their wonted Tunes as they are 
song in Churches composed into foure parts,' 
published in 1592 by Thomas Este. Nothing ia 
known of his biography. [W. H. H.] 

CAZZATI, Maubizio, bom at Mantua about 
1620, died there 1677, appointed in 1657 Clu^l- 
master of San Petronio in Bologna. He resigned 
this post in 1674 on account of a violent quarrel 
with Aresti, organist of the same church, who had 
severely criticised the Kyrie in a mass of Cazzati's. 
His voluminous compositions (for list see F^tis) 
comprise masses, psalms, and motets, besides 
canzonets and airs. One of his motets 'Sunt 
breves mundi Rosse ' was printed in Ballard'scollec- 
tion for 171a, and other pieces in Profe's 'Geist- 
licher Conoerten ' (Leipsic 1641 ). [M. C. C] 

CECILIA, ST., ViBOiK and Mabttb, was » 
young Roman lady of noble birth, who, being 
educated in the Christian faith, vowed to lead a 
celibate life and to devote herself to the service 
of religion. She was, however, compelled by her 
parents to many Valerianus, a young Roman 
noble and a Pagan, with whom she prevailed so 
much as not only to induce him to respect her 
vow, but, with his brother, to embrace the 
Christian faith. Seized and brought before the 
Pagan authorities, and refusing to abjure their 
faith, they were condemned to death, the brothers 
being decapitated, and the virgin-wife placed in 
a dry bath with fire beneath, which failing to 
terminate her existence as rapidly as her per- 
secutors desired, they sent an executioner to 
despatch her by severing her head from her body. 
These events occurred at Rome about 229. under 
Alexander Severus, according to most writers, 
although some state them to have happened in 
Sicily under Marcus Aurelius between x 76 and 
x8o. Her house at Rome, where she was put to 
death, was converted into a church, or a cniux^ 
was built over it, to which in 82 1 her remains, 
with those of her husband and brother and other 
martyrs were translated. This church was re- 
paired and sumptuously embellished in 1599, ^^^ 
a monument of the saint erected. 
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St. Cecilia has long been regarded as the taie- 
lary saint of music and musicians, but the period 
at which she was first so looked upon is involved 
in obscurity. There is a tradition that an angel 
by whom she was visited was attracted to earth 
by the charms of her singing, but when it origi- 
nated is equally unknown. Eariy writers maJLe 
BO mention of her skill in music ; even as late 
as 1594 a long Italian poem by Castelletti, en- 
titled ' La Trionfatrioe Cecilia, Vergine e Martire 
Bomana,' was published at Florence, which does 
not allude to it. It is certain however that 
nearly a century before she had been considered 
as Music's patroness, for in 1502 a musical society 
was established in Louvain, Uie statutes of which 
were submitted to the magistrate for his sanction. 
The founders desired to place the new association 
under the patronage of ' St. Job,' but the magis- 
itate decided that it should be put under the 
auspioes of St. Cecilia. 

For a very long time the custom of celebrating 
upon St. Cecilia's festival (Nov. 32) the praise of 
music by musical performances existed in various 
countries, and many associations were formed for 
the purpose. The earliest of such associations 
of which any notice has been found was estab- 
lished in 1 57 1, at Evreux in Normandy, under 
the title of 'Le Puy de Musique.' A solemn 
celebration of vespers and complin took place 
in the cathedral on the vigil ; high mass, ves- 
pers and complin were p^ormed on the feast 
day, and a requiem mass for the souls of departed 
founders on the morrow. A banquet was given 
after mass on the feast day, and prizes were 
awarded for the best motets, part-songs, airs, 
and sonnets. The best composers of Uie day 
were competitors for these prizes, and amongst 
those who obtained them are found the names 
of Orlando de Lasso, Eustache du Caurroy, and 
Jacques Salmon. 

It was a century later before any similar asso- 
ciation was regularly established in England. In 
1683 a body of persons known as 'The Musical 
Society,' held the first of a series of annual cele- 
brations. Their practice was to attend Divine 
worship (usually at St. Bride's church), when a 
choral service and anthem with orchestral accom- 
paniments (offcen composed expressly far the 
festival), were performed by an exceptionally 
large number of musicians, and a sermon, usually 
in defence of cathedral music, was preached. 
They then repaired to another place (commonly 
Stationers' Hall), where an ode in praise of music, 
written and composed expressly for the occasion, 
was performed, after which they sat down to an 
entertainment. These odes were written by 
Dryden (1687 and 1697), Shadwell, Congreve, 
D'Urfey, Hughes, and other less-known writers, 
and composed by Henry Puroell (1683 and 1692), 
Blow (1684, 1691, 1695, and 1700), Draghi, £0- 
des, Jeremiah Clarke, and others of lessor note. 
Purcell produced for 1694 his 'Te Deum and 
Jubilate in D,' and Blow his for 1695. These 
celebrations were kept uninterruptedly (with the 
exception of the years 1686, 1688, and 1689) 
until 1 703, after which they were hdd only 
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sionally. Pope wrote his fine ode in 1 708, but it 
was not set to music until 1730, and then in 
an altered and abbreviated fbnn by Dr. Greene, 
as the exercise for his doctor's degree. It was 
first set in its original form about 1757 bv Wil- 
liam Walond, organist of Chichester cathedral, 
and at a much later period by Dr. Thomas Busby. 
In 1736 Handel reset Dryden's 'Alexander's 
Feast,' originally composed in 1697 by Jeremiah 
Clark, and in 1739 Dryden's first ode, originally 
set in 1687 by Ih^hi. Odes were composed at 
various periods by Drs. Pepusch and Boyce, by 
Festing, Samuel Wesley, and others. 

About the same time that the London celebra- 
tions were established similar meetings were held 
at Oxford, for which odes were written by Addi- 
son, Yalden, and others, and set by Blow, Daniel 
Puroell, etc. These meetings were continued until 
1 708, and perhaps later. Other places followed 
the example, as Winchester, Gloucester, Devizes, 
and Salisbury. At the latter place, in 1748 
(the time of holding it having previously been 
changed), the meeting was extended to two days, 
and gradually developed into the modem musical 
festival, oratorios being performed at the cathe- 
dral in the morning, and secular concerts at the 
Assembly Boom in the evening. 

There are some records of a musical celebration 
having taken place on St. Cecilia's day in Edin- 
burgh in 1695, and in the early part of the i8th 
centu^ several took place in St. Patrick's cathe- 
dral, Dublin. 

In Paris some years since it was the custom to 
have a solemn mass performed in the fine church 
of St. Eustache on St. Cecilia's day, for the 
benefit of the Society of Artist Musicians. On 
these occasions a new mass, composed expressly 
by some eminent musician, was usually produced. 
Amongst those who wrote such masses were 
Adolph Adam, Niedermeyer (1849), Dietsch, 
Grounod (1855), and Ambroise Tliomas (1857). 

Musical celeb ations on St. Cecilia's day are 
recorded as having taken place at various periods 
in Italy, Germany, and elsewhere. Spohr com- 
posed a ' Hymn to St. Cecilia' for the Cecilian 
Society at Cassel in 1823, and Moritz Hauptmann 
another for the same society in the following year. 

It only remains to allude to the £ftct of St. 
Cecilia having long been a favourite subject with 
poets and painters : firom Chaucer to Barry Corn- 
wall, firom BafiiEhelle to Delaroche, her stoiy has 
frequently been set forth in verse and on 
canvas. [W. H. H.] 

CELESTINO. Elioio, a violin-player, bom at 
Bome, 1739. Bumey heard him m that city in 
1 770, and considered him the best Boman violmist 
of the period. In 1 776 he began to travel, and 
settled in 1781 at Ludwigslust in Mecklenburg, 
as leader of the Ducal band, which poet he re- 
tained till his death in 181 2. When sixty years 
of age, Celestino came to England, and met with 
considerable success. In Preston's Catalogue 
(London, 1797), we find of his composition Six 
Sonatas for a Violin and Bass (op. 9), and three 
Duos k Yiolino e Violoncello (London, Clementi, 
1798). [P.D.] 
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CELLO, a contnctioB of Violoitcello. 

CEMBAL D'AMORB transUted ii 'harpsi. 
chord of love/ but according to Adlung (' Musica 
Mechanica *), this instrument did not belong to the 
clavioembalo or harpsichord genus, but to that of 
the clavichord. The strings, he states, were as 
long again as in the ordinary clavichord, and the 
tangents which produced the tone tnm the strings, 
instead of touching them near to their left-hand 
terminations, made the impact exactly in the 
middle of their whole length between the bridges, 
of which there were two instead of one as in the 
clavichord, and two soundboards of unequal forms 
and dimensions. Both halves of the strings were 
thus set in vibration simultaneously, which ne- 
cessitated the use of a different damping contriv- 
ance to the simple one of the clavichonL In the 
oembal d*amore the strings lay upon the damp- 
ing doth, instead of its being woven between 
them, and small wooden uprights supported it. 
The strings were therefore damped when at rest ; 
when raised upwards by the tangents they were 
free to vibrato, and remained so as long as the 
keys were pressed down. The form of a oembal 
d'amore was that of an English spinet with the 
keyboard to the right hand of the player instead 
of the left, thus reversing the extension of the 
instrument laterally. Adlung attributed to it 
more tone than the ordinary clavichord, and 
more capability of hebend effect by the gently 
reiterated movement of the key. But too much 
pressure on the key would affect the intonation 
as in a clavichord. In estimating its dynamic 
power he places the cembal d'amore hr behind 
the pianoforto, though beyond the clavichord. 
Mattheson (Critica Musica) refers to it and to a 
parallel between the Florentine (pianoforto) and 
Freiberg (cembal d*amore) in a bantoring tone. 
Gottfried Silbermann of Freiberg (1683-1753) 
invented it^ and Hahnel of Meissen attempted 
to improve it by adding a 'Celestine' register. 
Others, as Oppcdmann and Hasse of Hamburg, 
made the instrument. 

Through the even series of overtones being 
banished by the contact with the first, or node 
at the half length of the string, the quality of 
tone or timbre must have tended towards that 
of the clarinet. The Rev. J. R. Cotter, of Don- 
oughmore Rectory, Cork, between the years 1840 
and 1865 endeavoured to obtain this effect from 
a pianoforto which he had constructed in Messrs. 
Broad woods' workshops, by making a 'striking 
place ' at the middle of the vibrating length of 
string. In thisf the Lyrachord, as he named it, 
the clarinet quality was a prominent character- 
istic. [A. J. H.] 

CEMBALO or Cimbalo (Italian), a dulcimer, 
an old European name of which, with unimportant 
phonetic variations, was Cymbal. According to 
Mr. Carl Engel this ancient instrument is at the 
present day ^lled cymhaly by the Poles, and cym- 
halom by the Magyars. T%e derivation of cembalo 
is from, the Greek ie{jii$ri (Latin cymha), a hoUow 
vessel ; and with the Greeks levfifiaXa were smaH 
cymbiUs, a laiger form of this ringing instrument 
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being well known in modem militaiy bands. 
These cymbals and bells in the middle ages were 
regarded as closely allied, and rows of bells of 
different sizes, tintinnabula or glockenspid, were 
also called cymbalo, Virdung (151 1) names 
tymbeln and gloeken (cymbals and beDs) to- 
gether. It was most likely the bell-like tone of 
the wire strings struck by the hanuners of the 
dulcimer that attracted to it the name of cymbal 
or cembalo. It is explained here, however, not 
only for the meaning dulcimer, but for the 
fr^uent use of the wcNrd 'cembalo* by composers 
who wrote figured basses, and its employment by 
them as an abbreviation of davicembfldo. The 
dulcimer, or cembalo, with keys added, became 
the clavicembalo. In course of time the first two 
syllables being, for convenience or from idleness 
in speaking or writing, dropped, 'cembalo* also 
was used to designate the keyed instrument, that 
is, the clavicembalo or harpsichord — ^just as cello 
in the present day frequently stands for violoncello. 
In the famous Passacaille of J. S. Bach, ' cembalo* 
occurs where we should now write ' manual,* there 
being a separate pedal part. [See Pedal.] But 
we know fr^m Forkel that Bach used a double 
'fliigel * or clavicembalo, having two keyboards and 
obbBgato pedals, as well as the organ with pedals. 
There is a story in the Decamerone of Boocacdo 
of one Dion, who being asked to sing, said he 
would if he had a cembalo. The early date of this 
quotation (1353-3) has led to much difference of 
opinion among musical authcnrities as to the in- 
strument that was meant. Bumey leans to a 
tambour de basque, a tambourine, which by some 
caprice had been designated, some time or other, 
cembalo. Dr. Rimbault (Pianoforte, p. 36) main- 
tains that it was a small clavichord, but for this 
explanation the dato is almost too early. The 
opinion of F^tis, that it was a dulcimer, is prob- 
ably the true one. [HABF8ICHORD.] [A.J.H.] 

CENERENTOLAj LA, op^ra on the story of 
Cinderella, by Rossini, libretto by Feretti ; pro- 
duced at the Teatro Valle in Rome at the 
carnival, 181 7, at the King's Theatre, London, 
(much mutilated), Jan. 8, 1830, and at the 
Th^tre des Italieni, Paris, June 8, 1833. Its 
fftvourito numbers are * Miei rampoUi,* <Un 
segreto d*importanza,* and ' Non piu meeta.' 

'Cinderella . . . with the music by Rossini* 
was produced in Engliwh at Covent Grardeai, 
April 13, 1830; but It was a mere pasticcio, 
the mudc being made up from ' Cenerentola,' 
' Armida,' * Maometto,* and ' William Tell.* No 
better adaptation has yet been made. [G.] 

CERONE, DomsNioo Phtro, priest, bom at 
Bergamo, 1566, migrated to Spain in 1592, and 
ent««d the chapel of Philip II in 1593. In 
1608 he left Spain for Naples, where he beloiu^ 
to the Chapel Royal, and was living in 1613. 
His claim to mention is his treatise ' £1 Melopeo,* 
a folio volume, in Spanish, of 33 books and 11 60 
pages of small print (Naples, 16 13), a work, 
according to the account of F^tis, valuable in 
some respects, but tedious, confused, and unequal 
to an astonishing degree. It is founded on the 
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syBtem of Zarlino ; indeed there Is Mine reason 
to believe that it is » mere redaction of a work 
with the same title which Zarlino speaks of as 
having completed in MS., but which has totally 
disappeared. The whole edition of Cerones 
work is said to have been lost at sea except 1 3 
copies, one of which is in the F^tis library ii the 
Bibliotheque Boyale de Bdgique, No. 5540. [6.] 

GEBTON, Pubbb, a French musician of the 
first half of the i6th century; master of the 
choir at the Saint Ghapelle, raris; mentioned 
by Kabelais in the Nouveau prologue to the and 
book of PantagrueL A list of his works is given 
by F^tis. They include 31 Psalms (1546); 
another collection of the same (155a) ; 3 Masses 
(155S); I Mass (1558); I Requiem. A Magnificat 
of his is found in a collection of 8 (Caaticum 
B. M. Yiiginis etc. 1559), and many of his 
motets are included in the collections of Attaignant 
(i533-49)> Susato (Antwerp, i543-5o)» Phal^se 
(Louvain, 1558), and Cipriani (V^ice, 1544). 
In the 'Collection of Ancient Church Music 
printed by the Motet Society' (1843), a piece 
by Certon is given for a trebles and tenor, to 
iSiiglish words, which is very melodious and 
graceful, and with a marked character of its 
own. [G.] 

CERVETTO. The name of two eminent vio- 
loncello players of the last century. 

I. It wasthesobriquetof GiAOOMO BABSEVi.bom 
in Italy 168 a. He came to England and joined 
the orchestra of Drury Lane in 1 7a8. The cello 
was not then known in England, but Cervetto, 
though his tone is said to have been ooarse and 
his execution not remarkable, made it a popular 
instnunent. Probably there was sometiiing 
genial and attractive in the personality of the 
man. He had a veiy large nose, and it was a 
favourite joke to call to him firom the gallery, 
' Play up, nosey ' — an expression still heard in 
the Uieatres. That he was a man of humour 
is shewn by an anecdote given in the books. 
Garrick was playing a drunken man, and ended 
by throwing lum^f into a chair. At this 
moment, the house being quite still, Cervetto 
gave a long and loud yawn, on which Garrick 
started up, and coming to the footlights de- 
manded furiously what he meant. 'I beg your 
pardon,' said Cervetto, 'but I always gape when 
I am particularly enjoying myself.' He became 
manager of Drury Lane, and died January 14, 
1783, over 100, leaving £ao,ooo to his son. 

a. James, who was bom in London 1758 or 9. 
He made his first appearance when 1 1 years old 
at a concert at the Haymarket Theatre, when 
aU the performers were children. Among them 
were Giardini (ix), Gertrude Schmahling (9)^ 
afterwards the celebrated Madame Mara, but 
then a violin player — and Miss Bumey, sister of 
the authoress of ' Evelina.' (Pohl's ' Haydn in 
London,' 339.) Up to the death of his fatiier he 
played at the professional concerts and other 
orchestras of the day, Crosdill being his only 
rival ; but after that event he retired upon his 
fortune, and died Feb. 5, 1837, leaving a few 
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miimportant pieces for his instrument behind 
him. [G.] 

CESn, ANTOino^ was an ecclesiastic, a native 
of ArezEo aooocding to Baini, whom F^tis follows, 
but of Florence according to Adami. He was 
bom about i6ao, and in due course became a 
pupil of Carissimi. He was made a member of 
the papal choir on Jan. i, 1660. Bertini says 
that he was subsequently Maestro di Cappella to 
the Empennr Ferdinand III. 

The bent of Cesti's genius was towards the 
theatre, and he did much for the progress of the 
musical drama in Italy. Bertini says of him — 
'Contribui molto ai progressi del teatro dram- 
matico in Italia^ rifoimando la monotona sal- 
modia che allova vi regnava, e transportando ed 
adattando al teatro le cantate inventate dal suo 
maestro per la chiesa.' That he owed much to 
his master Carissimi, as he did to his contempo- 
rary Cavalli, whose operas were then in vog^ue at 
Venice, cannot be doubted, but that he deserves 
to be dismissed as the plagiarist of either of 
them is untrue. 

AUacd gives the following list of the operas 
of Cesti — L'Orontea ; Cesare Amante ; La Dori ; 
Tito; La Schiava fortunata; Genserico: this 
last work he left incomplete at his death, and 
it was finished by Domenico Partenio. To 
these F^tis adds Argene, Argia» and B Porno 
d'Oro. Bertini and Gerber say that he set 
Guarini's ' Pastor fido* to music, but the work 
is not known to exist. Dr. Bumey has pre- 
served a scene from 'L*Orontea' in his History 
of Music, and Hawkins has done the like by a 
pretty little duet for soprano and bass, called 
<Cara e dolce h libert4.^ The Abb^ Santini 
had a collection of his chamber pieces, and the 
score of his Dori ; some of his canzonets were 
published in London by Pignani in 1665 ; and 
there is a solitary sacred motet by lum in 
the National Library at Paris. [E. H. P.] 

CEVALLOS, Fbanoisoo, Spanish composer 
from 1535 to 1573, canon and musical director 
of the cathedral at Burgos. Among his com- 
positions scattered throughout Spain, may be 
mentioned a fine mass in the church 'Del Pilar' 
at Saragossa, and a motet * Inter vestibulum ' in 
Eslava's Lira Sacra Hispana. [M. C. C] 

CHACONNE (ItaL dacewia), an obsolete 
dance, probably of Spanish origin. At any rate 
the name is Spanish, chacona, from the Basque 
chocuna, ' pretty' (littrQ. The chaconne was a 
dance usually in 3-4 time, of a moderately slow 
movement, which belonged to the class of varia- 
tions, being, in tauct, in the huge majority of 
cases, actually a series of variations on a 'ground 
bass,' mostly eight bars in length. It closely re- 
sembles the Passacaglia, the only differences being 
that the tempo of the latter is somewhat slower, 
and that it begins upon the third beat of the 
bar, whereas the chaconne commences upon the 
first. Among the most celebrated examples 
are that ih Bach's fourth sonata for violin 
solo, and the two (one with ax the other 
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with 6a variatioDB) in Handel*8 'Suites de 
Pieces.* As a modem example of the chaoomie 
(though not BO entitled) may be instanced Bee* 
thoyen's 'thirty -two variations in C minor on an 
original theme.* Gluck has also used this form, 
wiUi some modifications, in the ballet music of 
his ' Iphig^e en Aulide.' In Couperin's ' Pieces 
pour le Clavedn,' edited by Brahms, is a cha- 
oonne in a-4 time. [E. P.] 

CHAIR ORGAN, a corruption of ohoib oboah, 
in use in the last century, not impossibly arising 
from the fact that in cathedrals the choir organ 
often formed the back of the organist*s seat. 

CHALET, LE. A comic opertk of three 
characters and in one act ; the libretto by Scribe 
and M^lesville, the music by A. Adam — his most 
popular work. It was produced at Paris Sept. 
35, 1834. [6.] 

CHALUMEAU. Supposed to have been an 
old instrument of the da^et ar oboe type, now 
entirely disused. The name occurs in the scores 
of Gluck's operas. 

The word is also used for the lowest register of 
the Clarinet. [Clarinet.] [W. H. S.] 

CHAMBER MUSIC is the name applied to 
all that dass of music which is speciiuly fitted 
for performance in a room, as distinguished from 
concert music, or dramatic music, or ecdesiastical 
music, or such other kinds as require many 
performers and large spaces for large volumes 
of sound. 

It was early recognised as a special department 
of the art, as we find Louis XIV with a * Mattre 
de la Musique de la Chambre du Roy,! and in 
Italy as early as the beginning of the 17th 
century Peri and Caccini and many other dis- 
tinguiflJied composers of that time and shortly 
after produced an abundance of 'Cantate da 
Camera' and * Madrigali da Camera,' which were 
generally pieces for a single voice with ac- 
companiment of a single instrument. These 
were probably the most important part of 
chamber music for some time, but they changed 
their character by degrees, and becoming more 
extensive, and more fitted for large numbers of 
performers, passed out of its domain. The name 
IS now more generally applied to instrumental 
music, either for single instruments or solo 
instruments in combination; though it is still 
appropriate to songs, and vocal pieces for a few 
voices, alone or wiUi a simple accompaniment. 

The earliest forms of instrumental chamber 
music, as indeed of all instrumental music, were 
the dance tunes, and the collections of dance 
tunes which were called suites; and great 
quantities of these exist for various combinations 
of instruments, but most of those which are still 
well known are for 'clavier' alone. These were 
the forerunners of the sonata or 'sound piece,' 
which is the type of the greater part of modem 
instrumental music. This designation is now 
almost entirely restricted to works for pianoforte 
or pianoforte and one solo instrument, but the 
first sonatas were for combinations of various 
instruments, and especially for strings; and 
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works of this kind exist by many of the great 
Italian masters, as by Corelli, and by our own 
Purcell, whose 'Golden Sonata' for two violins 
and bass was held in great repute. It is some- 
what singular that the name should have been 
so restricted, as the woriu which we now know 
as trios, quartets, quintets, and like names 
designating the number of solo instruments for 
whidi they were written, are always in the same 
form with the pianoforte works which we call 
sonatas, and the legitimate descendants of the 
earlier combinations of instruments which went 
by the same name. Works of this description 
form a very considerable portion of modem 
music both in value and amount, almost all the 
greatest composers of the last hundred years 
having produced some, especially Haydn, Mozart, 
and Beethoven. The latter seemed in his later 
years to regard the quartet of strings as one 
of the most perfect means of expressing his 
deepest musical thoughts, and left some of the 
greatest treasures of all music in that form. 
In the present day the most popular form of 
instrumental music of this description seems to 
be the combination of pianoforte and strings, as 
duos, trios, quartets, etc., and of such works 
great quantities are constantly produced by many 
distinguished composers of Germany. 

Chamber music ofiers such signal opportunities 
for the display of the finest qualities of great 
players that it has become a common practice to 
perform it in large concert rooms where great 
numbers of people can come together to b^ it^ 
so that the title threatens to become anomalous ; 
but it so aptly describes the class of music which is 
at least most fitted for perfomiance in a room that 
it is not likely to &11 into disuse. [C.H.iff.P.] 

CHAMBONNIl^RES, Jacques Chamfioh de, 
son of Jacques and grandson of Antoine Cham- 
pion, took the name of Chambonni^res from his 
wife's estate near Brie, was first harpsichord 
player to Louis XTV. Le Gallois, in his ' Lettre 
a Mdlle. Regnault' (Paris 1680), says Cham- 
bonni^res excelled every performer of his day in 
the roundness and softness of his touch. He 
formed the school of harpsichord players which 
preceded Rameau. Among other pupils he taught 
Anglebert, Le B^gue, and the earlier Couperins, 
of which celebrated fiunily he introduced Louis 
to the court. Chambonni^res published two vol- 
umes of harpsichord music (Paris 1670), of which 
the first is in the library of the Conservatoire 
and the second at the Biblioth^ue Nationale. 
These pieces are elegant, original, and cor- 
rectly harmonized. He died in or soon after 
1670. [M. C. C] 

CHAMPION, Antoine, grand&ther of Cham- 
bonni^res, an eminent oi^ganist in the reign of 
Henri lY. A five-part mass of his and a book 
of organ pieces (in MS.) are in the Royal Library 
at Munich. His son Jacques was also a good 
organist in the reign of Louis XTTT. [M. C. C] 

CHANGE. I. The woid used as the short 
for change of key or Modulation, under which 
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latter head a fuller aoootint is giyen. Changes are 
commonly spoken of as of three kinds, represent- 
ing three degrees of abruptness. 

I. The Diatonic, which passes from one key 
to another, nearly related to it^ by means of notes 
common to both, as — 
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from Bach's Cantata, 'Freuedich, erloste Schaar.' 

2. The Chromatic, when accidentals appear 

which are not common to both keys. 



Tu nucipe pro animcibut Ulit. 




from Mozart's Requiem. 

3. The Enharmonic, where advantage is taken 
of the fact that the same notes can be called 
by different names, which lead different ways, 
and consequently into unexpected keys. For 
instance, the dominant 7th can be translated 
into the chord of the augmented 6th, and by that 
means lead into venr remote keys, and by the 
umversal transformable power of the inversions 
of the minor 9th, we can pass from any one 
key to almost any other; e.g. in Beethoven's 
' Leonore* Overture the transition from E major 
to F is thus managed — 




it should be written A|, Cf , G. Thus there is 
a double equivoque. The chord as it is approach- 
ed seems to be an inversion of the minor 9th of 
the supertonio of E ; it is then written as an in- 
version of the chord of the minor 9th of the 
dominant in the key of D, and resolved as an 
inversion of the minor 9th of the dominant of F. 
A more obvious instance to the uninitiated is the 
following — 
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the chord * being resolved as if it had been 
written Bb, Db, G, and being approached as if 
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from Chopin*s Nocturne in G minor (op. 15), 
where he passes from C$ major to F m this 
manner. [C.H.H.P.] 

II. Change is the term applied to any order 
in which bells are struck other than the usual 
order in which rings of bells are arranged, viz. 
the diatonic scale— struck from the highest to the 
lowest bell ; and Changs Ringing ^ is the continual 
production of such changes — without any repeti- 
tion — ^from the time the bells leave the position of 
rounds (i 23456) to the time they return to 
that position again. It is an interesting, and, to 
many, an engrossing art, and has been in practice 
in this country, it is supposed, for the last 250 
years ; during which time many persons of rank 
and education have practised it as an amusement, 
among the earliest of whom may be mentioned. 
Lord Brereton, and Sir Cliff Clifton in about' 
1630. Change ringing, as has been said, is the 
constant production of changes without repetition 
from the time that the bells leave the position of 
rounds to the time that they return to that posi- 
tion again. It is a rule that every bell which 
can change its position should do so in order 
of striking at each successive blow, thus : — 

1 2845 

21435 
24153 

It is the change ringers* and the composer's object 
to obtain with as musical a combination as may 
be, the whole of the changes to be produced on 
any given number of bells. It will be seen by 
examining the following figures that with this 
simple rule — ^that every bell which can must 



1 ThbworkbetoKaDlctloiMUTof MaslcaloDgdeserfptlonortlMart 
woaM bo out of place, Aod w« most therefore refer the reader to the 
dementarr book enUtled 'Ohange Blnglng' by Charles A. W. Troyte, 
Smi., of Huntsham. Devon (Hasters, New Bond Street), and for the 
more advanced itajtee to the book of the Mme name by Mr. WUUam 
Baoister (PoUard. Szeter). 
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change places— only lo changes can be produced 

on five bells 

12845 54821 

5841 2 

21435 85142 

24158 81524 

42518 18254 

45281 12845 

It will also be observed that the bells work in 
regular order from being £rBt bell to being last, 
striking two blows as first and two as last : this 
is calleid by ringers 'hunting up and down* — 
all the work from being first bell being called 
hunting 'up,' till she becomes the last striking 
bell, and the reverse being termed going * down.' 
A bell can never be made to skip a place, she 
must always be rung in the next place to that in 
which she last struck. This being the rule, 
therefore, that bells must thus change places, and 
it having been shown that by simply doing so 
only lo changes of the 120 on five bells (see 
Table) can be produced, it becomes necessary to 
alter the rule in the case of some of the bells, by 
making fresh ones ; and these rules, being more 
or less intricate, comprise the methods by which 
peals or touches are produced. For the purposes 
of this work it will be enough to glance at one or 
two of those in most general use. 

The Orandsire method is suf^posed to be the 
original one, and shall therefore be first noticed. 
Taking the rule above given as to plain 'hunting,' 
and which has been shown to produce ten changes 
only on five bells, it is by this method thus 
altered: — ^The bell that leads next before the 
treble only goes up into 3rd*s place and then 
goes back to lead again ; the bells in fourths and 
fifths places are by this thrown out of their work, 
as will be seen by the following diagram at the 
asterisk, and are said to dodge : — 

12 845 51428 

21854 15248 

28145 1258 4* 

82415 21548 

84251 25184 

48521 52815 

4581 2 58241 
5 4 1 8 2t 

By following this rule agam only 30 changes of 
the 1 20 can be produced, and now tiie services of 
the conductor have to be called in, who uses the 
terms 'Bob' or ' Single ' to denote the changes in 
work shown in the following diagrams, taking up 
the work from the t in the foregoing one. We 
will in the first show the working of a Bob, in 
the second that of a Single, — these changes of 
course always taking place when the treble is 
leading: — 

'Bob' 5 4 18 2 'Single' 5 4 18 2 

51428 51428 

15482 15482 

14528 15428 

415 8 2 51482 

45128 54128 
It will be observed that all the bells, except the 
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treble, are thrown out of their plain hunting 
work ; the 4th and 5th remain below 3rd's place, 
and Uie 2nd and 3rd keep changing places: in 
change-ringing terms the 4th and 5th are said to 
'make places, and the 2nd and 3rd are said to 
make a 'double dodge.' It is by calling these 
bobs and singles at intervals previously settled on 
that the conductor is able to produce the Vhole 
120 changes. 

This method is much and generally practised 
on all numbers of bells from 5 to 1 2, its working 
being exactly the same on all, with the only 
difference that when the courses of the bells are 
altered by the rule, there are more bells to dodge, 
and the arrangements of bobs and singles beccnue 
more complicated. It is, however, considered 
better suited to an uneven number of bells with 
a tenor covering, — such as would be ten bells 
when only the first nine were changing. 

The Stedman method is another and favourite 
method among change-ringers. It derives its 
name from a Mr. Fabian Stedman by whom it 
was invented about the year 1640. It is on an 
entirely different principle to the Grandsire 
method, the foundation of it being that the three 
first bells go through the six changes of which 
they are capable (see Table of Changes) while the 
bells behind ' dodge ' ; at the end of each six 
changes one of these bells going up to take part 
in the dodging, and another coming down to take 
its place in the changes. It is an intricate 
method, and our space will not allow of a fuller 
explanation ; it is carefully explained in Troyte^s 
' Change Binging,' to which we have already re- 
ferred. 

Treble Bob. There are many variations of this 
which is usually performed on an even number 
of bells. It derives its name from the £EW!t that, 
instead of the plain hunting course, the bells, and 
more especially the 'Treble,' have a dodging 
course. This will be seen by the following dia- 
gram, and for further explanation we must again 
refer to Troyte's ' Change Binging.' 



128456 



218 
124 
214 
24 1 
426 
421 
246 
264 
625 
624 
265 
256 
528 



465 
856 
865 
685 
158 
685 
158 
518 
481 
518 
481 
841 
614 



526841 
258614 
285164 
821546 
825164 
281546 
218456 
128465 
214856 
124 865 
142685 
412658 
146285 
41 6258 
461528 



The for^foing remaiks we trust wiU explain 
the general meaning of the term 'Change Ringing' 
as used technically. The following Table shows 
the number of changes to be derived fixnn any 
griven number of bells up to 1 2 (the largest num- 
ber ever rung in peal), the names given to such 
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ehaages, and the time generally allowed for 
ringing them : — 
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Name. 


No. of 
Cluuiget. 
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a 








6 




, i 


, , 


, , 




Binglet. . . . 


24 






, . 


1 




Doublei . . . 


120 




. , 


. , 


6 




Minor . . . . 


720 




, , 


, , 


80 




Triples. . . . 


6,040 






8 






MiOor .... 


40,820 




1 


4 






Oaten (quaten) 


862380 




10 


12 




10 


Royal . . . . 


8.628,800 




106 






u 


Cinqoea. . . . 


88,916,800 


8 


60 


. . 




12 


Haximiu . . . 


479.001.600 


87 


856 
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CHANOT. Francois, ion of a yiolin-maker, 
was bom in 1787 at Mireoourt in France. He 
entered the army as an engineer under the 
Empire, but quitted it after the Bestoration. 
Betuming to Mireoourt, he made special studies 
on the construction of the violin, and ultimately 
built one which deviated considerably iA form 
from the accepted pattern. BeUeving that, in 
order to make every part of the instri^trai^t 
partake equally of the vibrations of the sound, the 
fibres of the wood should be preserved in their 
entire length, he considered the comers and 
curves of the outline as so many obstacles to 
the propagation of the waves of sound, and 
accordingly gave his violin a pear«haped form, 
resembling that of the guitar. The belly he 
made quite flat, and lelb out the soundpost 
altogether, on the ground that it merely served 
to break the waves of sound, while in reality it 
transmits them from belly to back. 

This violin (if one may stQl call it so), the 
only one Chanot ever made, he submitted to the 
aa^coities of the Institut de France. After 
having been examined by a committee of eminent 
men, both scientific and musical, and tried against 
instruments of Guamerius and Stradivarius. it 
was pronounced not inferior in quality to the 
violins of these great makers. (Kapport de 
rinstitut. in the *Moniteur,' Aug. aa» 181 7). 
It is difficult to account for this decision, whidi 
experience quickly proved to be a complete 
delusion, as all instraments made after the new 
pattern turned out of indifferent quality. A 
brother of Chanot*s, a violin-maker at Paris, for 
some time continued to make violins of this kind, 
but was soon obliged to give it up. This 
endeavour to improve upon the generally adopted 
pattern of the great Italian makers, resulted, 
like all similar attempts before and since, in 
complete fiulure. Chanot died in 1823. [P. D.] 

CHANSON. The French ehantony derived 
from the Latin earUio, eatUionem, is a little poem 
of which the stanzas or symmetricfd divisions are 
called 'couplets/ Being intended for singing, 
the couplets are generally in a flowing rh^hm, 



and written in an easy, natural, simple, yet 
lively style. As a rule, each couplet concludes 
with a repeiltj^ of one or two lines constituting 
the * refrain* ; but the refrain is sometimes sepi^ 
rate, and precedes or follows the couplet, in 
which case it may be a distich or quatrain, or 
even a stanza, of different rhvthm to the rest of 
the song, llie history of the chanson would 
involve a review of the whole history of France, 
political, literary, and social. Suffice it to say 
here that all modem songs may be classed under 
four heads — the 'chimson historique'; the 
'chanson de metier*; the 'chanson d'amour*; 
and the 'chanson bachioue*; four divisions 
which may be traced in the ancient poets. 
^ I. The historical songs may be subdivided 
into four classes, sacred, military, national, and 
satirical. The sacred songs include the 'can- 
tique.' the 'noel,* or Qiristmas carol, the 
'hymne.' and also the 'complainte.* or lament, 
and the ' chanson de solennit^s politiques.* com* 
posed to celebrate an accession to the throne, or 
other public event. The 'cantatas' performed 
on state occasions by other nations took their 
origin from these 'chansons de solennit^s.' The 
national songs of France are entirely modem. 
\See VivB Henri IV ; Mabsbillaise ; D^abt 
Chant du. La Pabisiekne. &c.] 

a. The 'chansons de metier,* like the 'chan- 
sons militaires,* were originally merely cries. 
(Kastner, 'Les Voix de Paris.') Of aU the 
popular songs, these professional chansons are 
the fewest in number, and the least interesting 
both as regards words and music. 

3. On the other hand, the ' chansons d*amour ' 
are innumerable and well worth studying. In 
them the French poets exhausted aU we re- 
sources of rhythm. The 'lai,' an elegiac song, 
accompanied by the rote, harp, or vielle (hurdy- 
gurdy) ; the • virelai,' turning entirely on two 
rhymes ; the ' desoort,* in which the melody, and 
sometimes the idiom changed with each couplet ; 
the 'aubade,' the 'chant royal,' the 'ballade,' 
the ' brunette.* the 'rondeau,' and the 'triolet,' 
are all forms of the 'chanson amoureuse,' which 
was the [oecursor of the modem * romance.' 

4. The 'chansons bachiques' are also remark- 
able for variety of riiythm, and many of 
them have all ihe ease and flexibility of the 
*^ couplets de &cture' of the best vaudeville 
writers. In some songs the words are more 
important, in others the music. Hence arose 
a distinction between the 'note' or air, and 
the 'chanson' or words. The old chansons 
have a very distinctive character ; so much so 
that it is easy to infer the time and place of 
their origin from their rhythm and style. The 
popular melodies of a country where the in- 
habitants live at ease, and sing merely for 
amusement, have as a rule nothii^ in common 
with those of a people whose aim is to per- 
petuate the memory of the pnst. The songs 
too of those who live in the plains are mono- 
tonous and spiritless; whilst those of moun- 
taineers are naturally picturesque, impressive, 
and even sublime. It is not only the mfluence 
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of climate which leaves its mark on the «mf^ of 
a people ; the gpirit of the age has a great effect, 
aa we may see if we remark how the chanBons 
of France have drawn their inspiration mainly 
from two sources— churdi miudc, and the ' chan- 
sons de chasse.* Even in its songs, the influence 
of the two privileged classes, the cleigy and the 
nobility, was felt by the people. Without pur- 
suing this subject further, we will merely remark 
that the name ' chansons populaires ' should be 
applied only to songs of which the author of 
both words and. music is unknown. 

It is also important to distinguish between 
the anonymous chanson, transmitted by tradi- 
tion, and the ' chanson musicale,' by which last 
we mean songs that were noted down from the 
first, and composed with some attention to the 
rules of art. Such are those of the Ch&telain 
de Coucy, composed at the end of the 12th 
century, and justly considered most curious and 
instructive relics in the history of music. ( Michel 
et Feme, 'Chansons du Chfttelain de Coucy,' 
, Faris, 1830). Of a similar kind, and worthy of 
special mention, are the songs of Adam de la 
Halle, of which some are in three parts. (Cousse- 
maker, * Adam de la Halle,* Paris, 1872). True 
these first attempts at harmony are rude, and 
very different from the 'Inventions Musicales' 
of Clement Jannequin, and the songs for one or 
more voices by the great masters of the madrigal 
scho<d ; but the chanson of the middle ages was 
nevertheless the parent of the ariette in the 
early French operas-comique, and of the modem 
couplet ; while the ' chanson musicale' in several 
parts is the foundation of choral music with or 
without accompaniment. By some of the great 
Flemish musicians the word chanson was ex- 
tended to mean psalms and other sacred pieces. 
It is much to be regretted that the French, who 
are so rich in literary collections of songs, 
should have at present no anthology of ' chan- 
sons musicales* in notation, where might be seen 
not only • Belle Erembor* and • TEnfant-G^rard,' 
anonymous compositions of the 1 2th century, but 
the best works of the' troubadours Adenez, 
Charles d*Anjou, Blondel, Gaoe Brul^, Colin 
Muset, Tbibault IV, Comte de Champagne, and 
of the Norman and Picard trouv^res of £he 13th, 
14th, and 15th centuries. One great obstacle to 
such a work lies in the &ct that the chansons of 
the 12th, 13th, and 14th centuries were so often 
altered in transcribing. It is however much to 
be hoped that some musician of taste and 
erudition will before long place within our reach 
the 'chansons d*amour,* and the 'chansons h 
boire,' which have been the delight of the French 
frum the middle ages downwards. 

The best worlu on the subject at present 
are : — 'Histoixe litt^raire de la France,* voL 23 ; 
*Les Poetes fran^ais* (Cr^pet, Paris, 4 vols.); 
Du MerBan*s * Chants et Chansons populaires de 
la France * (Paris, 1848, 3 vols.), with accompani- 
ments by Colet, not in the style of the chansons ; 
Coussemaker's * Chants populaires des Flamands 
de France' (Ghent, 1850); Champfleury and 
Wekerlin*B 'Chansons populaires des provinces 
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de France' (Paris, i860) ; Gag:nenr*B ' Chanaont 
populaires du Canada' (Quebec, 1865); Landelle's 
'Chansons maritimes* (Paris, 1805); Ni8ard*s 
'Des Chansons populaires' (Paris, 1867). Ca- 
pelle's ' La a^ du Caveau* (4th ed. Paris, 187a) ; 
and Yerrimst's * Bondes et Chansons populaires 
illustrdes' (Paris, 1876). In the last two works 
the songs are not always correctly given. [G.C.] 

CHANT. To chant is, generally, to sing; 
and, in a more limited sense, to sing certain 
words according to the style required by musical 
laws or ecclesiastical rule and custom ; and what 
is thus performed is styled a Chant and Chant- 
ing, Cantus Jinnutt or Canto fenno. Practically, 
the word is now used for the short melodies 
sung to the psalms and canticles in the Engh'sh 
Church. These are either * single,' i. e. adapted 
to each single verse after the tradition of 16 
centuries, or 'double,' i.e. adapted to a couple 
of verses, or even, according to a recent still 
greater innovation, 'quadruple,* ranging over 
four verses. 

The qualifying terms Grtgorian^ Anglican, 
GaUican, Parisian, Cologne, etc., as applied to 
the chant, simply express the sources fin>m which 
any particular chant has been derived. 

It is historically incorrect to regard the stracture 
of ancient and modem chants as antagonistic each 
to the other. The famous 'Book of Common 
Praier noted,* of John Marbeck (i559)> which 
contains the first adaptation of music to the 
services of the Reformed Anglican Church, is 
an adaptation of the ancient music of the Liitin 
ritual, according to its then well-known rulea^ 
mutcUis mutandit to the new English transla- 
tions of the Missal and Breviary. The ancient 
Gregorian chants for the psalms and canticles 
were in use not only immediately after the 
Reformation, but fiir on into the 17th century; 
and although the Great Rebellion silenced the 
ancient liturgical service, with its traditional 
chant, yet in the fifth year after the Restora- 
tion (1664) the well-known work of the Rev. 
James Cliffwd, Minor Canon of S. Paul's, gives 
as the 'Common Tunes' for chanting the English 
Psalter, etc., correct versions of each of the eight 
Gregorian Tones for the Psalms, with one ending 
to each of the first seven, and both the usual 
endings to the eighth, together with a form of 
the Peregrine Tone similar to that given by 
Marbeck K Clifford gives also three tones set to 
well-known hannonies, which have kept their 
footing as chants to the present day. The first 
two are arrangements of the ist Gregorian T(me, 
4th ending— the chant in Tallis's 'Cathedral 
Service* for the Venite — with the melody how- 
ever not in the treble but (according to ancioit 
custom) in the tenor. It is called by Clifford 
'Mr. Adrian Batten's Tune*; the harmony is 
essentially the same as that of Tallis, but the 
treble takes his alto part, and the alto his tencr. 
The second, called 'Christ Church Tune' and set 
for 1st and 2nd altos, tenor, and bass, is also tlw 
same ; except the third chwd fix>m the end — 

1 B«e Table of chants In ' Ace faarmonles to Brtef DlractoiT.' bf 
Ber. T. Belmon. App. II. No. cxi. 
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Clifford's third specimen is quoted as 'Canter- 
bury Tone/ and is that set to the Quicunque 
vult (Athanasian Creed) in Tallis's 'Cathedral 
Service' ; but, as before, with harmonies differ- 
ently arranged. 

Canterbury Tune, 
1 CnmUer Tenor 




/Whocoe?er\ 
X wUllM / 



{ 



BaforaaUthlngBltlii 
oeccaurr ttukt he > 
hoUtheCatboUc •* 



It has all the characteristics of the 8th Gre- 
gorian Tone, with just such variations as might 
be expected to occur from the lapse of time, 
and decay of the study of the ancient forms 
and rules of Church music 

The fourth of Clifford's examples is also a very 
good instance of the identity, in all essential 
characteristics, of the modem Anglican chant 
and the ancient Gregorian psalm tones. It is 
an adaptation of the 8th Tone, ist ending— the 
tone being in the Tenor :— 



The Imperial Tune. 




(Obejof-) 



The work published in i66i by Edward Lowe, 
entitled 'Short Directions for the Performance 
of Cathedral Service' (and ed., 1664), also gives 
the whole of the tones, and nearly idl their 
endings, according to the Roman Antiphonarium, 
and as Lowe had sung them before the Rebellion 
when a ch(»rbter at Salisbury. He also gives 
the harmonies quoted above as the 'Imperial' 
and 'Canterbuir' tunes, and another harmony of 
the 8th Tone, short ending (Marbeck's 'Yenite') 
with the plainsong in the bass. 

The 'Introduction to the Skill of Music,' by 
John Playford (bom 161 3), in its directions for 
the ' Order of Pecfbiming the Divine Service in 
Cathedrals and Collegiate Chapels' confirms the 
above statements. Playford gives sev«n specimens 
of psalm tones, one for each day of the weekj 
with 'Canterbury' and the. 'Imperial* tunes in 



'four parts, pi^oper for Choirs to sing the Psal^, 
Te Deum, Benedictus, or Jubilate, to the.^rgaa.' 

The Rev. Canon Jebb, in the second voliune 
of his 'Collection of Choral Uses of the Churches 
of England and Ireland' (Prefetce, p.* io\ gives 
from Uie three writers quoted and from Moriey b 
' Introduction' (1597) a table of such old English 
<chants as are evidently based upon er identical 
with the Gregorian psalm tones. 

It is interesting to note also that in the 
earliest days of the Reformation on the Conti- 
nent, books of music for the service of the 
Reformed Church were published, containing 
much that was founded durectly upon the Gre- 
gorian plainsong ; and it was chiefly through the 
rage for turning everything into metre Uukt the 
chant proper fell into disuse among Protestant 
communities on the Continent. See the 'Neu 
Leipziger Gesangbuch'of Vopelins (Leipzig 1 68a ). 

The speciid work for the guidance of the clergy 
of the Roman Church, and all members of canon- 
ical choirs, in the plainsong which they have 
specially to chant, ia called the Diredorium Ckori. 
The present Directorium corresponds to the 
fiunous work prepared by Guidetti (1583), with 
the aid of his master Palestrina. But as is the 
case in most matters of widespread traditional 
usance, differences are found between the hooka 
of present and past litiugical music, not simply 
in different countries and centuries, but in different 
dioceses of the same country and the same century. 
The York, Hereford, Bangor, and Lincoln ' uses' 
are named in our Prayer Book, as is also that of 
Salisbury, which obtained a foremost place of 
honour for the excellence of its church chant. 
Our own chants for the responses after the Creed, 
in the matins and vespers of English cathedrals, 
are the same to the present day with those found 
in the most ancient Sarum Antiphonary, and 
differ slightly from the Roman. 

The psahn tone, or chant, in its original and 
complete form, consists of (i) An Intonation at 
the beginning, followed by a recitation on the 
dominant of its particular mode ; (a> A Media- 
tion, a tempo, closing with the middle of each 
verse ; (3) Another recitation upon the dominant 
with a Termination completing the verse, as io 
the following— the Third Tone .•— 



Intonation. 



Mediation. 



Termination* 



In the modem Anglican dianfcs the Intonation 
has been discarded, and the chant consists of the 
Mediation and Termination only. 

When the tune or phrase coincides with a 
single verse of the psalm or canticle it is styled 
a ' single chant,' as are all those hitherto cited. 
At the time of the Restoration, as already 
stated, the Gregorian chants were still oommonly 
used, till lighter tastes in music and the lessened 
aumbers of men in cathedral choirs led to the 
oomposition of new treble chants and a rage for 
variety. Some of these, which bear such names 
as Fanant, Blow, and Croft, are fine and appro- 
priate compositions. But a different feeiing 
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gradually arose as to the essential diaracter of 
church music; double chants, and pretty melodies 
with modem major or minor harmonies, came to 
be substituted for the single strains, the solemn 
and maidy recitation tones, and the grand 
harmonies of the i6th century. The Georgian 
period teemed with flighty chants, single and 
double; many of which can hardly be called 
either reverential or beautiful— terms which no 
one can apply to the following (by Camidge,) 
still in frequent use, and by no means the worst 
that might be quoted : — 



But however objectionable this practice may 
be regarded, it must be confessed that many 
very charming melodies have been produced 
on the lines of the modem double chant by 
modem composers of great eminence. The 
following by Dr. Crotch is remarkable for its 
grace and elegance, as well as for the severity of 
the contrapuntal rule to which the quondam 
Oxford professor has subjected himself in its 
construction (per recte et retro). Each of the 
four parts in tiie former half of the chant has its 
notes repeated backwards in the corresponding 
bars of the second halt 




It remains to add a few remarks on the 
arrangement of the words in chanting. 

That the principles of the old Latin chantin? 
were adopted in setting the music to the new 
English liturgy and oflS^ is evident from every 
text-book of English chanting from Archbishop 
C.anmer's letter to Henry VIII and from Mar- 
beck downwards, as long as any decent knowledge 
of the subject remained in English choirs. LitUe 
by little, hoi^ver, the old rules were entirely 
neglected ; generally speaking, neither the clergy 
nor the lay members of the fkiglish choirs knew 
anjrtiiing more about chanting than the oral 
traditions of their own churches ; thus things 
grew gradually worse and worse, till no rule or 
guide seemed left; choirmen and boys took their 
own cQurse, and no consent nor unity of effect 
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remained, so &r as the recitation and diviaioa 
of the words were concerned. 

On the revival of Church principles in 1830- 
1840 our own English documents of ecclesiasti- 
cal chanting, and the pre-Reformation sources 
from which they were derived, began to be 
studied. Pickering and Rimbault each re-edited 
Marbeck. Dyce and Bums published an adap- 
tation of his plainsong to the Prayer Book. 
Oakley and Bedhead l^ught out the 'Laudes 
diunue* at the chapel in Margaret Street, 
London. Heathcote published the Oxford 
Psalter, 1845. Hehnore's *P8alter Noted* (1849- 
50) took up Marbeck's work, at the direction 
after the Venite — 'and so with the Psalms as 
they be appointed' — and fumished an exac^ 
guide for chanting according to the editor's view 
of the requirements of the case. Moreton Shaw, 
Sargent, and J. B. Gray also published Gregorian 
Psalters. 

Meantime the modem Anglican chant was 
being similarly cared for. Numerous books, be- 
ginning with that of Mr. Janes (1843), issued 
from the press, giving their editors' arrangement 
of the syllables and chant notes for the Psalter 
and Canticles. Among the most prominent of 
these may be mentioned Mr. Hullah's ' Psalms 
with Chants' (1844) ; Helmore's ' Psalter Noted* 
(1850); the Psalter of the S.P.C K. edited by 
Turle (1865); the 'English Psalter' (1865); 
the 'Psalter Accented' (187a); the 'Cathedral 
Psalter' (1875) ; the Psalters of Ouseley, Elvey, 
Gaunclett, Merov , Doran and Nottingham, Hey- 
wood and Sargent. Among these various publi- 
cations there reigned an entire discrepancy as 
to the mode of distributing the words. Beyond 
the division of the verse into two parts given 
in the Psalms and Canticles of the Prayer Book» 
no pointing cr arrangement of the words to the 
notes of the chant has ever been put forward by 
authority in the Anglican Church, or even widely 
accepted. Each of the editors mentioned has 
therefore followed his own judgment, and the 
methods employed vary fi^m the strictest syllabic 
arrangement to the freest attempt to make the 
musioftl accent and expression agree with those 
which would be given in reading — whidi is cer- 
tainly the point to aim at in all arrangements of 
words for chanting, as far as consistent with fit- 
ness and common sense. It may be hoped that 
the increased attention given to this important 
subject, may lead to the use of those guide books 
only which best reconcile the demands of good 
reading and good singing. [T. H*] 

CHANTERELLE, a French term for the 
upper or £ string of the violin — that on which 
the melody is usiwlly sung. [G.] 

CHAPEAU CHINOIS. [Chinese Pavilion.] 
CHAPELLE, ori^nally the musicians of a 
chapel, and now extended to mean the choir er 
the orchestra, or both, of a church or chapel 
or other musical establishment, sacred or secular. 
The maltre de chapelle is the director of the 
music. In German the word Kapelle or Cap^e 
is used more exclusiyely for th^ private orchebtta 
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of a prince or other great personage, aud the 
KapeU-meiflter in the conductor or director. Cap- 
pella pontificale is the term for the whole body 
of singers in the Pope*s service, the cantatori 
cappeUani, the cantatori apostolid, and the can- 
tatori pontificali. 

The word * oapella* is said to be derived from 
the cape of S. Martin, on which solemn oaths 
used to be taken. Thence it came to mean the 
building containing the cape, and thence the 
musicians, also the vestments, and the vessels of 
the building. [G.] 

CHAPELS ROYAL. Bodies of clergy and lay- 
clerks who minister at the courts of Christian 
monarchs; and also the places in which they 
worship. There are several in England — vii., at 
St. James's Palace, Whitehall, and St. George's, 
Windsor, etc. From the 'Liber Niger Domus 
Begis' (146 1 ), the earliest known record on the 
subject, we learn that in Edward IV's reign 
there was a well-established Chapel Boyal, con- 
sisting of a dean ; a confessor to the household ; 
24 chaplains and clerks variously qualified — by 
skill in descant, eloquence in reading, and ability 
in organ-playing; a epistlers, ez-choristerboys ; 
8 children; a master of the grammar school; 
and a master of the children, or master of song. 

The term Chapel Royal is now usually applied 
to that at St. «lames's Palace. The chapel is 
between the Colour Court and the Ambassadors* 
Court. The establishment consists of the Dean, 
the Lord High Almoner ; the Clerk of the Closet, 
and 2 deputies ; the sub-dean ; 48 chaplains ; 
8 priests in ordinary, a master of the children ; 
one lay coqiposer ; one lay organist and chapel- 
master or choir-master ; 8 lay gentlemen and 10 
boys ; 1 sergeant of the vestry ; i groom of ditto ; 
and oiher attendants. 

The service is a full choral one, at 10 ajn., 
13 noon, and 5.30 p.m. on Sundays, and at 
II a. m. on feast-days. The boys are educated 
at the cost of the chapel, and as a rule sing 
there only. The chief musical posts of the es- 
tablishment are at present held as follows: — 
Master of the Children, Rev. Thos. Helmore, 
one of the priests in ordinary; Composer, Sir 
John Goss; Organist and Choir-master, Mr. 
C. S. Jekyll. 

The Chapel Royal at Whitkhall (Banqueting 
House) is under the same chief officers as St. 
James's — but is now attended only onoe a year 
by the choir of that establishment in the special 
service of Maundy Thursday, on the afternoon 
of Thursday in Holy Week, when gifts called 
'Benevolences' are distributed by the Lord 
High Almoner to certain poor people, as many 
in number as the sovereign is years old. 
The ceremony is a relic of a service which 
included washing the feet of the poor, of the stime 
nature with that performed by the Pope on the 
same day. That part of it, however, as well as 
the distribution of fish and bread before the 
second lesson, has lonff been discontinued. 

The following special anthems were formerly 
sung in the course of the service : — * Hide not 
thou thy fiice from us, Lord' (Farrant), 
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'Prevent ns. O Lord' (Byrd), 'Call to re- 
membrance, Lord' (Farrant), 'O praise the 
Lord all ye heathen' (Croft). They are now 
varied each year. 

The Chapel Royal of the Savot (Strand) is 
a Chapel Royal in name only. The appointment 
of minister is in the gift of the Duchy of Lancaster, 
and the service is dependent on the taste or 
ability of the minister, as in any other ordinary 
chapel. LT-H.J 

CHAPERONS BLANCS, LES. A comic 
opera in three acts ; the libretto by Scribe, the 
music by Auber. Produced in Paris April 9, 
1836. [G.] 

CHAPPELL & CO. This musical firm com- 
menced business in January 181 2, at 124 New 
Bond Street, previously tenanted by Goulding, 
D' Almaine, Sl Co. The firm consisted of Samuel 
Chappell, John Baptist Cramer, and Francis Tat- 
ton Latour. At the expiration of seven years, 
J. B. Cramer retired, and Chappell ft Co., re- 
quiring more space,, removed to a nearly opposite 
house, 50 New Bond Street. Recent enlargements 
have increased the premises to three houses 
in Bond St., and the site of a former stable- 
vard as well as of large back gardens of three 
houses in George Street. The first partnership 
U noticeable for the establishment of the Phit 
harmonic Society, all the business arrangements 
for which were made at No. 1 24. Mr. ChappeH 
further lent his house for the meetings of the 
Directors, and refreshed the weary ones. J. Bw 
Cramer was then at the zenith of his fame, and 
the spirit would sometimes move him to play 
until one, two, or three in the morning, to the 

Ct delight of his auditors. When the society 
become firmly established, a silver teapot 
was presented to the lady of the house. At the 
end of the second term of partnership (1826), 
Latour withdrew, and carried on a separate busi- 
ness until 1830, when he sold it to his former 
partner. Samuel Chappell died Dec. 1834, and 
the business was then carried on for the widovjr 
by her sons, — William, the eldest, being 25 years 
old. Desiring to prooagate a knowledge of the 
music of the Madngalian era, William (in 1 840) 
c rejected the Musical Antiquarian Society, which 
field its meetings and rehearsals at No. 50. He 
edited Dowland's songs for the Society, and also 
edited and published (1838-40) a 'Collection of 
National English Airs,' giving their pedigrees and 
the anecdotes connected with them, with an 
essay on minstrelsy in England. This was after- 
wards expanded into his ' Popular Music of the 
Olden Time' (2 vols. 1855-59). The business 
was greatly extended by Thomas Chappell, under 
a fiuuily arrangement by which his elder brother 
left, and bought tho half of the business carried 
on under the name of Cramer & Co., with the late 
T. F. Beale as his partner. It was under Thos. 
Chappell's management that the great extension 
of the buildings took place, and he was the pro- 
jector of the Monday Popular Concerts, and the 
j Saturday Popular Concerts which sprang out of 
I them, both of which ha¥Q owed their success in 
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great measure to the management of S. Arthur 
Chappell, the younger brother. [Monday Popu- 
lar Concerts.] A large conoert-room had been 
much Wanted at the west end of London, and 
St. Jameses Hall was projected and carried out 
mainly by the Chappells. 

The pianoforte fiictory of Chappell and Co. is 
in Chalk Farm Road. The average of manu- 
£EU!ture is from 25 to 30 pianos per week. [W. C] 

CHAPPINGTON, John, built an organ in 
1597 for Magdalen College. Oxford. [V. DE P.] 

CHAPPLE, Sakuel, was bom at Crediton, 
in 1 775. Whilst an infant he was deprived of 
sight by small-pox. At an early age he com- 
menced the study of the violin, and when about 
fifteen was taught the pianoforte by a master 
named Eames, who had been -a pupil of Thomas, 
a scholar of John Stanley — all blind men. In 
1795 he was appointed organist of Ashburton, 
where he continued for upwards of forty years. 
He composed and published many anthems, songs, 
glees, and pianoforte sonatas. [W. H. H.] 

CHARACTERISTIC. This term is some- 
times applied to music which is designed as the 
expression of some special sentiment or cir- 
cumstance. Thus in vocal music, if the melody 
is appropriate to the words, we may speak of the 
' characteristic setting of the text." In instrumental 
music, also, the word may be used where what 
is known as 'local colouring' is introduced ; e.&^. 
the 'Ranz des vaches' movement in Rossini s 
overture to 'Guillaiune Tell* might be properly 
described as 'characteristic* The term is also 
occasionally applied to prognunme music. Bee- 
thoven's sonata 'Adieu, Absence, and Return* 
is frequently entitled the 'Senate Caracteristique/ 
though it does not appear that the title was 
given by the composer. He has, however, him- 
self used it for the overture to Leonore, published 
as op. 138. (See Nottebohm*s *Them. Verzeich- 
niss. ) Spohr's 4th Symphony is entitled * Die 
Weihe der Tone ; charakteristisches Tonge- 
mrtlde/ &c. [E. P.] 

CHARD, Geoboe Wiluam, Mus. Doc., was 
bom about 1 765. He received his early musical 
education in the choir of St. Paul's under Robert 
Hudson, Mus. Bac. In 1 787 he became lay clerk 
of Winchester Cathedral, and some years later 
was appointed organist of that church and of the 
adjacent college. In 181 2 he took the degree of 
Doctor of Music at Cambridge. He composed 
Borne church music and other sacred pieces, some 
of which have been published, and some songs 
and glees ; of the latter he published ' Twelve 
Glees, for three, four, and five voices.' He died 
May 23, 1849, aged 84. [W. H. H.] 

CHARrrr children, meeting at St. 
Paul's. A festival service attended by the 
childrenof the old charity schools of the metropolis, 
is held annually in June under the dome of St. 
Paul's Cathedral, the children taking a prominent 
part in the singing. The first of these festivals 
was held in 1 704, on the Thurtfday in Whitsun- 
week, at St. Andrew's, Holbom ;< the second in 
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1705 at St. Sepulchre's, where the service took 
place until 1738, when it was held at Christ 
Church, Newgate St., and was continued there 
until 1801. In that year the children met 
at the cathedral, where the services have since 
been held, except in i860 when the cathedral 
was under repair and the schools assembled on 
the Handel orchestra at the Crystal Palace. On 
April 23, 1789, the children met at St. Paul's, 
when Greorge ^e Third went in state to return 
thanks for his restoration to health ; and, earlier 
still, on July 7, 1713. at the thanksgiving for 
the Peace of Utrecht they were assembled in the 
streets. The effect of the music has been recorded 
by many eminent musicians, including Haydn, 
in whose memorandum book in the Conserva- 
toire at Vienna there is a note on the service, 
quoting Jones's double chant (Pohl's 'Haydn 
in London,' 212), and Berlioz, who was present 
in 1 85 1 ('Soir^ de rOrchestre,' No. 21). The 
number of the children varies, but is generally 
between 5000 and 6000; they are arnnged in 
an amphitheatre constructed for the occasion 
under the dome. The service, which includes 
the Hallelujah Chorus, is accompanied by the 
organ, trumpets, and drums. Up to 1863 the 
113th psahn had been sung before the Berm<»i, 
but in that year Mendelssohn's 'Sleepers, wake* 
was substituted for it. In 1865 Sir John Groaa 
wrote a unison setting of the ' Te Deum,* which 
took the place of Boyce in A, and in 1866 he 
wrote a 'Jubilate' in the same form. Among 
the conductors have been Mr. Bates, Mr. H. 
Buckland, and Mr. Shoubridge. [C. M.] 

CHARLES THE SECOND. An English 
opera in two acts ; the words by Desmond Ryan, 
the music by Mac&rren. Produced at the 
Princess's Theatre Oct. 27, 1849. L^O 

CH ASSE, A LA, a term applied to music which 
intentionally imitates hunting or contains horn 
passages suggesting it. Such are Mehul's over^ 
ture to ' Le Jeune Henri,' the hunting choruses 
in ' The Seasons,' and in ' Der Freischtitz.* Bat 
this does not excuse the French publisher who 
entitled Beethoven's overture in C (op. 115)' La 
Chasse,' because of a passage for two horns 
in the introduction, or the German publisher 
who followed him in designating it 'Jagd- 
ouverture.' [G.] 

CHATTERTON, John Balsib, eminent harp- 
ist, bom at Norwich 1810, studied under Bochsa 
andLabarre; succeeded Bochsa as professor of the 
harp at the Royal Academy, and in 1844 was 
appointed hsrpist to the Queen. He retained 
both appointments till his death, which took place 
in London in 1871. Chatterton wrote mudi for 
the harp, chiefly operatic selections. QM. C. C] 

CHAULIEU, Chables, bom in Paris 1788, 
died in London 1849, pianist; studied in the 
Conservatoire under Adam and Catel. In his 
earlier years he was a good teacher, but £uled to 
keep pace with the progress of execution. In 
1840 he settled in London. He arranged an 
inmienee quantity of opera airs for the pianoforte. 
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and oompoBed BonaJtaa, caprioes, rondeaax, and a 
collection of stadiee called ' L'Indispensable * for 
the same mBtrument. He contributed well-written 
articles to * Le Pianiste ' a muaical journal (Paris 
1834 and 1835). [M. C. C] 

CHAUNTER. The highest pipe of the bagpipe, 
from which the 'channt' or melody is produced, 
as opposed to the drones, which each speak only 
to a single note. [fiAGPiPK.] [W. H. S.] 

CHECK (Fr. VAttrape, La Chaite; ItaL 
KibcUto or Paramartdlo ; Ger, Fdnger), an im- 
portant member in the action of a grand piano- 
forte, consisting of an upright of thick wire, bearing 
an almost spade-shaped head of leather or some 
light wood covered with leather. It is fixed in the 
back part of the key behind the luunmer, and its 
duty IS to catch the hammer when it falls a certain 
distance away from the string, and hold it until 
it is released by the finger of the player allowing 
the key to rise. In cottage pianofortes or pianinos 
that have check actions the check is placed be- 
fore the haomier, and a stud projecting from the 
butt of the hammer comes in contact with the 
check. [PiANOPOBTE.] [A. J. H.] 

CHEESE, 6. J., organist of Leominster in 
1 771, and subsequently organist and professor of 
the pianoforte in London, published ' Practical 
Bulee for Playing and Teacliing the Pianoforte 
and Organ.' [W. H. H.] 

CHELARD, HiPPOLTTS Andb^ Jeah Bap- 
tists, bom Feb. i, 1789, in Paris, son of a 
musician at the Grand Op^ra, was destined for 
the musical profession from his childhood, and 
studied at the Conservatoire under B. Kreutzer 
for the violin, and Gossec, M^ul, and Cherubini 
for composition. Having won the ' Grand Prix* 
for composition he went to Italy, and studied 
church music under Baini and Zingarelli in 
Rome, and dramatic music under Paiwiello and 
Fioravanti at Naples. He produced his first I 
work, a comic opera, 'La casa da vendere,* at 
Naples in 181 5. On his return to Paris he 
became a violinist at the Grand Op^ra. and gave 
lessons, composing diligently at the same time. 
After infinite trouble his tragic opera of ' Mac- 
beth' (libretto by Rouget de 1 Isle) was produced 
at the Grand Op^ra (June 29, 1827), but it was 
soon removed from the boards, and Chelard left 
Paris for Munich, where the suocesd of 'Macbeth' 
was so decided, that the King of Bavaria made 
him his chapel-master. He returned to Paris, 
and remaincKl there till the Revolution of 1830 
drove him back to Munich to become widely 
known as a composer and leader. In 1831 he 
led the Thuringian Festival at Erfurt. In 1832 
and 1833 he was in London conducting the 
Gennan opera company, of which Schroder- 
Devrient, and Haitzinger were members.^ In 
1836 he was employed as theatre and concert 
director at Augsburg, and in 1840 succeeded 
Hummel as court Kapellmeister at Weimar. 
One of the events of this time was the arrival of 
Berlioz in 1843 ; and it is pleasant to remember 

> Fitis Myt that MaUbnn «ng in his ' student ' in 1834. 
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that it was Chelard who urged the eccentric 
Frenchman to visit Mendelssohn at Leipsic, and 
' made him blush ' at the suggestion that his old 
friend would probably not be glad to see him. 
('Voyage musicale,' Lettre 4.) He was suc- 
ceeded by Liszt in 185 a, but he continued to 
the close of his life at Weimar, and died in 
1 861. He composed several other operas, but 
none so suocessful as 'Macbeth.' 'Hermanns- 
Schlacht' (Munich, 1835) ^ «^ «>l»d and carefully 
written work in the Carman style. His operas, 
though full of merit, and effective in their day, 
are no longer performed; the overture to ' Mac- 
beth ' alone is occasionally heard at concerts. 
While he clung to the styie of French romantic 
opera, he strove somewhat ostentatiously to adopt 
that of the Grerman school. But he wanted the 
power to enable him to weld these conflicting 
elements into a harmonious whole. [A. M.J 

CHELL, William, Mus. Bac., successively 
lay vicar, probendary, and precentor of Hereford 
Cathedral, graduated in music at Oxfwd in 
1524. He was author of two works, entitled 
'Musicse practicsB Compendium/ and 'de Pro- 
portionibus Musicis.' [W. H. H.] 

CHERUBINI. Mabia Luioi Cablo Zknobi 
SALVivroBB, bom in Florence, Sept. 14, 1760, 
son of a musician at the Peigola theatre. His 
musical faculty was evident from the first. ' I 
began,' says he, in tiie Preface to his autograph 
Catalogue, 'to learn music at six, and compo- 
sition at nine. The first from my father, the 
second from Bartolomeo and Alessandro Felici, 
and after their death from Bizzarri and J. Cas- 
trucci.' His first work was a Mass and Credo 
in D, for four voices and accompaniment, and 
by the time he was sixteen he had composed 
3 Masses, a Dixits, a Magnificat, a Miserere, 
and a Te Deum, besides an Oratorio, 3 Cantatas, 
and other smaller works.. In 1777 or 8 the 
Grand Duke, afterwards the Emperor Leopold II, 
granted him an allowance that he might study 
under Sarti at Bologna. Thither Cherubim 
went, and there he remained for four years, 
thoroughly acquiring the old Italian contra- 
puntal style, and gaining that proficiency in 
polyphonic writing in which no composer since 
his time has equalled him, unless it be Men- 
delssohn. The compositions given in the Cata- 
logue^ under 1778 and 9 are all Antiphons 
written on CarUi fermi, a la Palestrina. With 
the early part of 1 780, however, this stops. His 
first opera, ' Quinto Fabio,' was written during 
that summer and produced at Alessandria, and 
for the next fourteen years operas and dra- 
matic music seem to have engaged almost his 
entire attention : — 1782, 'Armida' (Florence), 
'Adriano in Siria' (L^hom), 'II Messenzio* 
(Florence); 1783, 'II Quinto Fabio' (Rome), 

* Lo sposo di tre * (Venice) ; 1 784, * L* Idalide * 

' 1 The Oatalogne referred to here anfl elsewhere In this article wee 
eonapned by Cherubini hinuelf, with aa interesting PreCace. and 
inibli!«hed after' his death by Bottoe de Tuulroon. under the title of 
'Notice des manu^ertte autugrapbes de la musique compose par fen 
M. L. C. Z. 8. Cherubini, etc. etc, Paris, chei lee principaux Editeura 
de mu<lqu<i,' IMS. It has been raprinted by Mr. Bellasis in bis 

* Hemortala.* 
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(Florence^, 'L' Alessandro nell* Indie* (MftntoaV 
These operas must have made his name known 
all over Italy. In 17S4 he was invited to 
London, and wrote 'La Finta Principeasa* 
(1785), and 'Giulio Sabino' (1786), for the 
King's Theatre, but without success. He also 
made laive additions to Paisiello's 'Marchese 
Tulipano, and other operas then on the stage 
in London. He was much noticed by the Prince 
of Wales, and held the post of Compo««er to the 
King for one year. In July 1 786 he left London 
for Paris, where he seems to have remained for 
the whole of the next year, very much fdted and 
liked. In the winter of 1787-8 he brought out 
his eleventh opera at Turin, 'Ifigenia in Aulide.' 
He then returned to Paris, wfaidh from that time 
became his home. His first opertk in Paris was 

* Demophon.* to Marmontel's libretto, Dec. 5, 
1788. In this opera he broke loose from the 
light and trivial vein of the Neapolitan school, 
and laid the foundation of the grand style which 
he himself afterwards eo fully developed. Mean- 
while he was fiilly employed. L^nard, Marie 
Antoinette's coiffeur, had obtained permission to 
found an Italian Opera, and Cherubini received 
the entire musical direction of it. During the 
years 17^9-92, he conducted the so-called 

* Bouffons 'at the Theatre de la Foire St. Ger- 
main, in operas of Anfossi, Paisiello, Oimarosa, 
and other Italians, besides writing a great 
number of separate pieces in the same style 
for insertion into these works. At the same 
time he was eagerly pushing on in tlie path I 
opened by 'Demophon. On the i8th of July, 

1 791, he brought out 'Lodoiska,' a decided step \ 
in advance. The effect produced by his new 
style, with its unusual harmonic combinations 
and instrumental offsets, was both startling 
And brilliant, and took the composers of the 
day completely by surprise. 'Lodoiska' was 
followed by a series of operas in which he 
advanced still further. 'Koukourgi' (1793) re- 
mained in MS. to be afterwards adapted to 
'Ali Baba'; but 'Elisa' (Dec. 13, I794)> 
'Med^e' (March 13, 97), *L' Hdtellerie Por- 
tugaise* (July 35, 98), *Le8 deux Joum^' 
(Jan. 16, 1800), known in Germany as *Der 
Wassertrager,* as well as a number of small 
one-act works, such as 'Anacr^n' (1803), and 

* Achille k Scyros,* both ballet -operas and both 
masterpieces, show how unceasing was his 
activity, and how much he must have pleased 
the opera-goers. But though succeHsful with 
the public, his pecuniary position was anything 
but satisfactory. When the 'Conservatoire de 
Musique' was founded in 1795, he was ap- 
pf)inted one of the three * Inspecteurs des 
Etudes,' an appointment by no means commen- 
surate with his genius and artistic ponition, 
chiefly no ^oubt because of Napoleon's d-elike 
to him, a didike which the Emperor took no 
pains to conceal. Cherubini's nature, at all 
times grave, not to say gloomy, became visibly 
depressed under these circumstances, and he 
began to lose all pleasure in his profession. In 
2795 he married Madlle. Cecile Tourett^ a step 
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not likely to diminish his anxiet'es. He there- 
fore willingly accepted an off ear to write an opera 
for the Imperial Theatre at Vienna, where he 
arrived eariy in July 1805. Here he made 
acquaintance with Beethoven, whose deafiie^s 
was not then so great as to be an obstacle to 
conversation, and the two were often together. 
Beethoven esteemed Cherubini above all the then 
living writers for the stage, and his vocal music 
was much influenced by him. What Cherubini 
thought of Beethoven's music is not so clear. 
He was present at the first performances of 
'Fidelio,* but beyond his remarks that no one 
could tell what key the overture was in, and 
that Beethoven had not sufficiently studied 
writing for the voice, nothing is known. 'II 
6tait toajonrs bnuqne,' was his one answer to 
enquiries as to Beethoven's personal character- 
istics. (See Schindler's 'Beethoven,' L 118, also 
p. 1 84 of this Dictionary.) 

The 'Wassertrager' was performed shortly 
after Cherubini's arrival, and 'Faniska' pro- 
duced Feb. 25, 1806. But it was a poor time 
for operas in Vienna. The war between Austria 
and France broke out inunediately after his 
arrival; Vienna was taken en Nov. 13, and 
Cherubini was soon called upon to organise and 
conduct Napoleon's soirees at Schonbrunn. But 
his main object at Vienna was frustrated, and he 
returned to France. His mind became so much 
embittered as to affect his health. Whilst living 
in retirement at the chiteau of the Prince de 
Chimay, his friends entreated him to write some 
sacred music for the consecratioli of a church 
there; for a long time he refused, but at last 
set to work secretly, and surprised them with the 
Mass in F for three voices and orchestra (1809). 
With this work a new epoch opens. It is true 
that both in 1809 and 18 10 we find one-act 
operas (' Pimmalione,* Nov. 30, 1809, ' Le 
Crescendo,' Sept. i, 1810), that in 181 3 he wrote 
the * Abenc^rages,' and even so late as 1833* Ali 
Baba,' but the fact remains that after 1 809 sacred 
music was Cherubini's main occupation. Besidea 
a number of smaller sacred pieces for one, two, 
three, or more voices, with orchestra, organ, or 
quartet, the Catalogue for the years 1816-25 
contains the 'Messe Solennelle' in C (March 14, 
1816), a 'Gloria' in Bb, a * Credo 'in D, the 
* Messe des Morts' (Requiem) in C (all 1817) ; 
the 'Messe Solennelle' in E (1818) ; that in G, 
and a 'Kyrie' (both 1819); that in Bb (Nov. 
1821) ; a *K3n:ie' in C minor (Sept. 13, 1823) ; 
the C^oronation Mass for 3 voices (April 29, 
1825) ; and lastly the ' Requiem ' in D for men's 
voices (Sept. 24, 1836). 

During ihe hundred days Napuleon made him 
Chevalier of the Legion of Honour ; and shortly 
after, under Louis X VIIT, he was elected member 
of the 'Institut,' and in 181 6 was appointed 
jointly with Lesueiur 'musician and superin- 
tendant of the King's CJhapel,' with a salary of 
3,000 francs. Thus almost at once did honour, 
position, and income, all fall upon him. In 182 a 
he became Director of the (Conservatoire, and 
the eoiergy which he threw into his new. work 
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is sbovn by the 'Solfi^es ponr Texamen de 
rj^le/ which fill the Catologue during the next 
few yean, and by the * Coun de Contrepoint et 
de la Fugue/ which was published in 1835. 
Nor are these years barren in instrumental 
works. In 181 5 the Philharmonic Society, then 
recently formed, offered him the sum of £200 
for a symphony, an overture, and a vocal piece, 
and at their invitation he paid a second visit to 
London. He arrived in March ; the Symphony 
(in D) was finished on April 24, and played on 
ike ist of May. It was afterwards (in 1829) 
scored as a quartet. The Overture was per- 
formed at the concert of the 3rd of April, and 
another MS. overture on May 39. In addition 
to these the Catalogue shows a Funeral March 
for fuU orchestra (March 1820); a march for 
'Faniska' (May 15, 183 1); six string quartets, 
viz. in Eb (1814), in C, from the Symphony, with 
a new Adagio (1829), in D (July 31, 1834), in 
E (Feb. 12, 1835), in F (June 28, 1836), in 
A minor (July 22, 1837) ; and a string quintet 
in E minor (Oct. 28, i837y. Cherubim died on 
the 15th of May, 1842, highly honoured and 
esteemed. In addition to the works above 
mentioned he wrote several operas in con- 
junction with other composers, such as * Blanche 
de Provence' in 1 821, to celebrate the baptism 
of the Due de Bordeaux, with Boieldieu, Paer, 
Berton, and Kreutzer; also a great nimiber of 
canons for two, three, or more voices. The 
catalogue contains in all 305 numbers, some of 
them very voluminous, besides a supplementary 
list of thirty works omitted by Cherubini, as 
well as eighteen volumes (some of them of more 
than 400 pages) of music by various Italian 
writers, copied out by the great composer himself, 
a practice which he admits to have learned from 
his old master Sarti. 

Owmbtni's jHtistic -OHroer may be divided 
into three periods. The first, 1 760-1 791, when 
he was writing motets and masses k la Pales- 
trina, and operas in the light Neapolitan vein. 
Or may be called his Italian period. The second 
Operatic period opens with 'Lodolska,* though 
the beginning of the change is apparent in 
' Demopbon ' (1 788) in the form of the concerted 
pieces, in the entrances of the chorus, and the 
expressive treatment of the orchestra. 'Lodo- 
Iska' however shows an advance both in inspi- 
ration and expression. ' Med^ ' and 'Les deux 
Joum^es * form the climax of the operatic period. 
In the former the 8temne>8 of the characters, 
the mythological background, and above all the 
passion of Medea herself, must have seized his 
imagioHtion, and inspired him with those poig- 
nant, almost overpowering accents of grief, 
jealousy, and hatred in which 'Medee* abounds. 
But it is impossible not to feel that the interest 
rests mainly in Medea, that there is a monotony 
in the sentiment, and that the soliloquies are 
tedious ; in a word that in spite of all its force 
and truth the opera will never command the 
wide appreciation which the music as music 
deserves. The * Deux Joum^es ' forms a strong 
contrast to * Med^* and is a brilliant example 
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of Cherubini*s versatility. Here the ^here of 
action is purely himwn, simple, even plebeian, 
and it is impossible not to admire the art with 
which Cherubini has laid aside his severe style 
and adapted himself to the minor forms of 
the arietta and couplet, which are in keeping 
with the idyllic situations. The finales and 
other large movements are more concise, and 
therefore more within the range of the general 
public, and there is an ease about the melodies, 
and a warmth of feeling, not to be found dse- 
where in Cherubini. This period closes with 
the 'Abeno^rages* in 1813, for 'Ali Baba,' 
though completed in 1833, was largely founded 
on 'Koukourgi* (1793). The third period, that 
of his sacred compositions, dates prq)erly speak- 
ing firom his appointment to the Chapelle Boyale 
in 1 816, though it may be said to have b^^un 
with the Mass in F (1809), which is important 
as being the first sacred work of his mature 
life, though it is inferior to that in A, and 
especially to the Requiem in D minor. The 
three-part writing in the Mass in F seems 
' scarcely in keeping with the broad outlines of the . 
work, and the fugues are dry and fonnal. That 
I in A, also for throe voices, is ocrndse, vocal, and , 
I eminently melodious. The Requiem in C minor 
is at once his greatest and most famous work. 
The Credo for eight voices a capella is an aston* 
ishing instance of command of counterpoint, and 
■hows how thoroughly he had masterect the style 
of Palestrina, and how perfectly he could adapt . 
it to his own individual thoughts. Technique 
apart, it ranks below hii other great sacred 
works. It is probable that Cherubini intended . 
it to be oonddered as a study, for only two num- 
boES were published during his life-time, viz. the 
concluding fugue ' £t vitam,* and an elaborately 
developed 'Ricerca' in eight parts with one chief 
Bubject and three counter-subjects, in which all 
imaginable devices in counterpoint aro emploved. 
In estimating C^erubini's rank as a musician, 
it must be remembered that though he lived so 
lon^ in Paris, and did so much for the develop- 
ment of French opera, he cannot be classed among 
French composers. His puro idealism, which 
resisted the faintest concession to beauty of 
sound as such, and subjugated the whole appa- 
ratus of musical vepresentation to the idea ; the 
serious, not to say dry, character of his melody, 
his epic calmness — never overpowered by cir- 
cumstances, and even in the most passionate 
moments never exceeding the bounds of artistic 
moderation — these characteristics were hardly 
likely to make him popular with the French, 
especially during the excitement of the Revo- 
lution. His dramatic style was attractive from 
the novelty of the combinations, the truth of the 
dramatic expression, the rich harmony, the 
peculiar modulations and brilliant instrument- 
ation, much of which he had in common with 
Gluck. But his influence on French opera was 
only temporary. No sooner did Boieldieu appear 
with his sweet pathetic melodies and delicate 
harmonies, and Auber with his piquant ele- 
gant style, than the severer muse of Cherubini, 
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dwelling in a realm of purer thooght, dropped 
its liold on the public. His closest tie with the 
French school arose from the external accident 
of his connection with the Conservatoire, where 
he had the formatioQ of all the important French 
composere of the first half of the century. It 
was in Grennany that his works have met with 
the most enduring appredation. Hb church 
music, ' Med^* and the ' Deux Joum^ee^* still 
keep their hold on tiie GermaB public. One 
of ihe first thinfs Memdelssc^ did after he felt 
himself safe in uie saddle at Diisseldorf was to 
revive the latter opera, and to introduce the 
mass in C in the church. Six months later he 
brought forward one of the Bec^iems, and when 
he had to conduct the Cologne Festival in 1835 
it ia to Cherubini^s MS. works that he turns for 
something new and good. A reference to the 
Index of the Leipzig Allgem. musikaMsche 
Zeitung wiU show now widdy and frec^uently 
bis works are performed in G»erm«ny. In 
England,^ too, the (moras just named hava been 
revived within the last few years, and the opera- 
overtures are stock pieces at all the best 
concerts. Cherubini forms the link between 
classic idealism and modem romanticism. His 
power of making the longest and moat elaborate 
movements clear is very remarkable, especially 
when combined with the extraordinary Bkcility 
of his part-writing ; while his sense of form was 
almost as perfect as Mozart's^ though he cannot 
compare wttb Mooart in the intensity of his 
melodic expression, or in the individuidity with 
which Mozart stampedi his oharacten. In the- 
technique of composition, and in his artistic con- 
ception and interpretation, he shows a certain 
affinity to- Beethoven,, move especially in his 
Masses. His greatest gift was perhaps tho 
power of exciting emotion. His style had a 
breadth and vigour free from mannerism and 
national peculiarities. It was in his sacred 
music that he was most fr«e to develope his 
individuality, because he could combine tiie 
best points in his operas with masterly oounr 
terpoint. When we consider the then deplorable 
state of church music, it is difficult to exaggerate 
the importance of the change he wrought. 

The latest and most complete work on Cheru^ 
bini is the biography of Mr. Edward Bellasis, 
* Cherubini : Memorials illustrative off his Life,.* 
London, 1874; the pre&ce to which contains 
a list of the principal authorities, including 
Cherubini's own Catalogue, of which the title 
has been already given in full. For personal 
traits and- aneodotes-^and in the case of Cheru- 
bini these are more than usually interesting and 
characteristic — the reader should consult the 
article in F^tisV ^Biographic universelle* and 
Berlioz's 'Memoirs,* also an article by Hiller,. 
which appeared in 'Macmillan^s Magazine,' July 
1875, and afterwards in his 'Musikalisches und 
Personliches,* 1876. His portrait by Ingres is. 
in the gallery of the Luxeinbouig. Paris. He 
left one son and two daughters, the younger 
of whom was married to Hippolyte Roesellini 
ofFlorenca. [A.M.] 
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CHEST-VOICE. That no voice is 'produced' 
throughout its extent, in precisely the same 
manner, is certain. The results of the different 
manners of vocal 'production* — three in number 
— are sometimes spoken of in England as ' chest- 
voice,' ' head- voice,* and 'fiUsetto.' The dasslfi- 
cation and terminology adopted by the French, 
viz. 'first, second, and third registers,' are 
however much to be preferred, since the causes 
of the variety of timbre they indicate, of which 
little is known, are left by them unassumed. The 
average compass of each vocal register is perhaps 
naturally an octave ; but the facality with which 
the mode of production natural to one register 
caa be extended to the sounds of another renders 
this uncertain. By 'chest-voice* is commonly 
understood the lowest sounds of a voice, and any 
others that caa be produced in the same nuumer ; 
in other words, the ' first register.' [J. H.] 

CHEVAL DE BRONZE, LE. A comic 
opera on a Chinese subject, in three acts ; words 
by Scribe, music by Aubcr. Produced at the 
Op^ra Comique March 33, 1835. On Sept. ai, 

1857, it was reproduced with additions in four 
aets at the Acaa^mie (Grand Opera^. 

As 'The Bronze Horse' it has been often 
played on the London boards since Jan. 5, 1836, 
when it was produced at Drury Lane. [6.] 

CHEVALIER, played the violin and the quint, 
a kind of viol, in the private band of Henri I V 
and Louis XIII, and composed .in whole or in 
part between the years 1587 and 161 7 no letss 
than 34 court ballets, according to a list drawn up 
by Michel Henry, one of Louis XIII*8 34 violins, 
and now in the Biblioth^ue at Paris. [M.C.C.] 

CHEZY, WiLHKLMiNE (or HELMnrE) Chris- 
tine vox. a literary lady of very eccentric life, 
nde von Klencke 1783, at Berlin, nuurried at 16, 
and divorced the next year; married again at 
33, in Paris, to Antoine L. de Ch^zy, a welL- 
known Orientalist, and was divorced again in 
1 8 10. She spent the rest of her life between 
Heidelberg, Berlin, Dresden, Vienna (1823-28), 
Munich and Paris, aad died at Greneva, 1856. 
Her claim to notice here is her having written 
the play of ' Rofjamunde,* for which Schubert 
composed his music, and the libretto of * Eury- 
anthe* for Weber. In neither case was the 
genius of the musician sufficient to save the 
piece from failure. See Hellbom's 'Schubert,' 
chap, xi; Max M. von Weber*s 'Carl Maria 
von Weber' (1864), ii. 371,. 517, 533, &c. ; and 
her own * Unveigessenes ... an meinem Leben,' 

1858. [G.] 
CHIABRAN, FitAircESca (alias Chabrak. or 

Chiabbano), a violin-player, was bom in Pied- 
mont about 1733. He was a nephew and pupil 
of the celebrated SoMis. In 1747 he entered 
the royal band at Turin, and about the year 
1 75 1 appears to have gone to Paris, where his 
brilliant and lively style of playing created 
a considerable sensation. His compositions show 
that his character as a musician was somewhat 
superficial, and wanting in true artistic earnest- 
ness. The three sets of sonatas which he pub- 
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lished in 1756 and the following^ years are flimsy 
in construction and devoid of ideas, and appear 
to be intended merely to £^ye the player an 
opportunity of displaying his proficiency in the 
execution of double stops, staccato passages, 
harmonics, and other technical difficulties. He 
occasionally indulges in realistic traits of de- 
scriptive music. 

If we consider that Chiabran, through Somis, 
was indirectly a pupil of Corelli, his deterioration 
from the noble style of that great master is 
really astcmishing, though not without parallel in 
the presenti day, when Uie traditions of the great 
Pans school of Rode. Kreutzer, and Yiotti appear 
almost equally forgotten in France. [P. I).] 

CHICKERING. Messrs. Chickering and 
Sons, pianoforte-makers of Boston and New 
York, U.S. They claim to be the earliest ex- 
isting American house, and the first to have 
obtained any prominence. According to infor- 
mation supplied by Messrs. Chickering, the first 
pianoforte made in America was upon an English 
model, probably one of Broadwood's. It was 
made by Benjamin Crehome, of Milton, U.S.» 
before the year 1803. From that year the con- 
struction of American pianofortes was persist- 
ently carried on, but without any material de- 
velopment until a Scotchman named James 
Stewart, afterwards known in London through 
his connection with Messrs. Collard apd Collard, 
gave an impetus to the American home-manu- 
mcture. Stewart induced Jonas Chickering to 
join him, but two years after, Stewart re- 
turned to Europe, when Chickering was left 
upon his own account. The year given as 
that of the actual establishment of the Chick- 
ering firm is 1823. Two years subsequent to 
this, Alpheus Baboock^ who had served his time 
with Crehome, contrived an iron frame for a 
square pianoforte, with the intention to com- 
pensate for changes of temperature affecting the 
strings, for which he took out a patent Whether 
this was suggested by an improvement with the 
same object patented in London in 1 8 20 by James 
Thom and William Allen, or was an independent 
idea is not known, but Babcock's plan met with no 
immediate success. However, this attempt at 
compensation laid the foundation of the modem 
equipoise to the tension in America as Allen's 
did in England. Jonas Chickering produced 
a square pianoforte with an iron frame com- 
plete, except the wrest-pin block, in 1837. Erom 
1840 this principle was fostered by Messrs. 
Chickering, and applied to grand pianorortes as 
well as square, and has since been adopted, by 
other makers in America and Europe. For fur- 
ther particulars of the American construction, 
see Pianoforte and Steinwat. [A. J. H.] 

CHILCOT, Thomas, waa organist of the Ab- 
bey Church, Bath, from 1733 until late in the 
last century, and the first master of Thomas 
Linley, the composer. He produced 'Twelve 
English Songs, the words by Shakspeare and 
other celebrated poets ;* two sets of harpsichord 
concertos, and other works. [W. H. H.] 
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CHILD, William, Mus. Doo., was bom at 
Bristol in 1606, and received his musical edu- 
cation as a chorister of the cathedral there under 
El way Bevin. the organist. In 1631 he took 
the degree of Bachelor of Music at Oxford, and 
in 1632 was appointed one of the organists of St. 
George's Chapel, Windsor, in the room of Dr. 
John Mundy, and shortly afterwards one of the 
organists o^ the Chapel Koyal. About 1660 he 
was appointed chanter of the Chapel Royal and 
one of tne king*s private musicians. On July 8, 
1663, he proceeded Doctor of Music at Oxford, 
his exercise being an anthem which was per- 
formed in St. Mary's church on the 13th of the 
same month. He died at Windsor, March 23, 
1697, in the 91st year of his age, and was interred 
in St. Greorge's C*hapel, where a tablet to his 
memory is placed. Dr. Child published in 1 639, in 
separate parts, engraven on small oblong copper 
plates, a work entitled * The first set of Psalms 
of iii voyoes, fitt for private chapels, or other 
private meetings with a continual basse, either 
for the Organ or Theorbo, newly composed after 
the Italian way,^ and consisting of twenty short 
anthems for two trebles and a bass, the words 
selected from the Psalms. This work was re- 
printed, with the same title, in 1650, and was 
again reproduced, from the same plates, in 1656, 
but with the title dianged to ' Choise Musick to 
the Psalmes of David for Three Voices, with a 
Continuall Base either for the Organ or Theorbo.*' 
His other published works consist of 'Divine 
Anthems and vocal compositions to several pieces 
of Poetry*; Catches in Hilton*s * Catch that 
Catch can.' 1652, and Pla3rford's 'Musical Com- 
panion,* 1672 ; and some compositions in * Court 
Ayres.* Several of his Church Services and An- 
thems are printed in the collections of Boyce 
and Arnold, in Smith's 'Mudca Antiqua,' and 
elsewhere, and many more are extant in manu- 
script in the choir books of various cathedrals 
and the collection made by Dr. Tudway for Lord 
Oxford. His Service in D is a fine specimen of 
writing in the imitative stvle, with much pleas- 
ing melody, a feature which distinguishes Child's 
music generally. Dr. Child did a munificent 
act which ought not to be left unnoticed. His 
salary at Windsor having fiJlen greatly into 
arrear, he told the Dean and Chapter that if 
they would pay him the amount due to him 
he would repave the body of the choir of the 
chapel. The bait took, the arrears were dis- 
charged, and the Doctor fulfilled his promise. 
His generosity likewise manifested itself on 
other occasions. He gave £20 towards building 
the Town Hall at Windsor, and bequeathed £50 
to the corporation to be applied in charitable 
purposes. A portrait of Dr. Child, painted in 
1663, shortly after taking his doctors degree, 
was presented by him to the Music School at 
Oxford. [W.H.H] 

CHIMENTI, Maboabita, detta la Droghi- 
ERIN A, a distinguished singer, the origin of whose 
sobriquet is imknown. She was engaged in 
London in 1 737, singing the part of aecondo uomo 
in Handel's 'Faramondo.* She had arrived at 
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the end of 1736. for the 'London Dailv Poet* 
of Nov. 18 announces that *Sg*. Merighi, Sg». 
Chimenti. and la Francesina, had the honour to 
sing before Her Majesty, the Buke, and the 
Princesses at Kenaington on Monday night, ani 
met with a most gracious reception.* 'Fara- 
mondo' was only played five times. In 1738 
Chimenti appeared as Atalanta in ' Seme* which 
had no better fortune than Faramondo. She 
played also Absirto in *La Conquista del Velo 
d'Oro * by Pescetti in the same year, after which 
her name is not found again. [J. M.] 

CHIMING. A bell is said to be chimed when 
she is swung through the smalleat part of a circle 
possible BO as to make the clapper strike ; or when 
a separate hanmier is fixed apart from her and 
she is struck by it. There are many different 
machines in use by which one man can chime any 
number of bells : of these the best, perhaps, is 
that invented by the Rev. H. T. EUaoombe of 
Clyst St. George, Devon, which is put up by 
Messrs. Warner and Sons, Cripplegate, London. 
There are also such machines patented by nearly 
all good bdl -founders. 

'Hie plan adopted in many towers of fastening 
the rope of the bell to the clapper for this purpose 
is a most dangerous practioe and ought never to 
be allowed, many fine bells having been cracked 
in this way. Even if no actual damage is done 
the gear of the bell is twisted and airained by 
the misapplication of the rope. It k called 
• Clocking ' the bell. [C. A. W. T,l 

CHINESE PAVILION, CHINESE CRES- 
CENT, OR CHAPEAU CHINOIS. This con- 
sists of a pole, with several transverse brass 
plates of some crescent or femtastic form, and 
generally terminating at top with a conical 
pavilion or hat, whence its several names. On 
all these parts a number of very small bells are 
hung, which the performer causes to jingle, by 
shaking the instrument, held vertically, up and 
down. It is only used in military bands, and 
more for show tluui use. [V. de P.] 

CHIPP, Edmund Thomas, Mus. Doc. Cantab., 
eldest son of the late T. P. Chipp (well known 
as the player of the * Tower drums*), bom Christ- 
mas Day, 1823. educated in her Majesty's Chapel 
Koyal, St. James's. Studied the violin under 
Nadaud and Tolbecque, and entered the Queen's 
private band in 1S44. Became known as an 
organist of some repute, and in 47 succeeded 
Dr. Gauntlett at St. Olave's, a position he re- 
signed on being elected orgnnist to St Mary-at- 
Hill, Eastcheap. On Mr. Best's retirement from 
the Panopticon. Mr. Chipp was chosen to suc- 
ceed him as organist, ana retained the appoint- 
ment until the close of that institution. He 
was invited to become organist to Holy Trinity, 
Paddington, where he remained until his appoint- 
ment as organist of the Ulster Hall, Bel&st, in 
62. In 66 he was appointed organist to the Kin- 
naird Hall. Dundee, and also to St. Paul's 
Church, Edinburgh. In the following year the 
position of organist and Magister Cuoristarum 
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to £)y Cathedral was offered him, H position 
which he still (1877) occupies. 

The works produced by this composer are the 
Oratorio of * Job ' ; * Naomi, a Sacred Idyl * ; a 
book of 24 sketches for the organ, and various 
minor works, songs, etc. 

CHIROPLAST. An apparatus desigQed to 
facilitate the acquirement of a correct position of 
the hands on the pianoforte. It was the invention 
of J. B. Logier, and was patented in 1814. 

It consisted of a wooden framework which ex- 
tended the whole length of the keyboard, and 
was firmly attached to the same by means of 
screws. At the front of the keyboard, and 
therefore nearest the player, were two parallel 
rails, between which the hands were placed. 
The wrists could thus be neither raised nor 
lowered, but could only move from side to side. 
At a suitable elevation above the keys, and 
about six inches behind the parallel rails, was a ' 
brass rod extending the wnde length of the 
framework, and carrying the so-called 'Finger 
Guides.' These were two brass frames, which 
could be moved along the rod to any part of the 
keyboard, each having five divisions, through 
which the thumb and four fingers were intro- 
duced. The divisions were formed of thin pl&tes 
of metal, which exactly corresponded to the 
divisions between the keys of the insi^rument. 
They hung in a vertical position from the brass 
frames above mentioned to very nearly the level 
of the keys, and of course prevented the fingers 
from moving in any but a vertical direction. 

To the top of each finger- guide was attached 
a stout brass wire with r^ulating screw, which 
pressing agaiut the outside of the wrist, kept 
the hand in its proper position with regard to the 
arm. In addition, there was a board ruled with 
bass and treble staves, called the gaaot boaird, 
to be placed on the music-desk, on which each 
note throughout the entire compass of the instm- 
ment was round written precisely above its cor- 
responding key. This was b^eved to be of 
great service in teaching the names of the notes. 

The chiroplast was designed to assist Logi^ 
in the instruction of his httle daughter, seven 
years of age. He was then living in Ireland, 
and the result so frdly answered his expecta- 
tions that he determined to repair to Dublin 
(about 1814) and devote himself entirely to the 
propagation of his system. Here his success was 
BO considerable, that he soon took the highest 
position as a pianoforte teacher. 

His method included two novelties —the use of 
the chiroplast, and the plan of making several 
pupils, to the number of twelve or more, play ai 
the same time on as many pianofortes. To this 
end he wrote a number of studies, which were 
published in his 'First Companion to the Royal 
Chiroplast,' and other works, in which several 
studies, of various d^^rees of difficult, were 
capable of being played simultaneously. About 
this part of the method great diversity of ojnnioii 
existed. Many critics could perceive nothing but 
evil in it. Spohr, however, in a letter writt^i 

frx)m London to the * Allgwirmin^ minnlr<n ]igf^]^ 
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Zeitung/ In iSao, expreesee liiniBelf fayoturably 
upon it. He was present at an examination of 
lAgier*8 pupils, and writes — * when a new study 
wto begun in quick tempo, the less advanced 
pupils were unable to get in more than a note or 
two in each bar, but by degrees they conquered 
more and more of the difiiculties, and in a shorter 
time than one could have believed possible the 
study went welL' 

By the terms of his patent, Logier «Keroised 
the right of granting permission to other profes- 
sors to make use of the d^iroplast and his system, 
for which they paid high terms. In 1816 he suc- 
ceeded in persuading so many professors of the 
florodlences of his method, that chiroplast aca- 
demies were established in the provinces, and 
Samuel Webbe, at that time in great vogue, com- 
menced teaching the system in London. 

So much success was not allowed to pass un- 
challenged, and hostile criticisms found expres- 
sion in a number of pamphlets, some respectable, 
some merelv abusive. Of these the principal 
were an article in the ' Quarterly Musical Mag- 
azine and Review,' i. 3 ; 'General Observations,' 
etc. (Edinburgh, R. Burdie, 181 7); and 'Stric- 
tures on Mr. Logier's System . . .,* by H. de 
Monti (Glasgow, W. TumbuU). 

Feeling that these publications were likely to 
injure him Logier determined to invite the mem- 
bers of the Philharmonic Society, and other mu- 
sicians, to attend an examination of Webbe's 1 
pupils in London on Nov. 17, 181 7. The results 
of this examination were published by him in a 
pamphlet entitled 'An Authentic Account, etc., 
by J. B. Logier' (London, Hunter, 1818). 

This was answered in a new pamphlet, 'An 
exposition of the New System . . . , published by 
a Comimittee of Professors in London' (London, 
Budd and Calkin, 1818). The committee was 
chosen from among those who had attended the 
examination on Nov. 17, and consisted of 29 of 
the most distinguished musicians of the day — 
Sir George Smart, Drs. Camaby, Crotch, and 
Smith, Messrs. Attwood, Ayrton, Beale, Bur- 
rows, Francois Cramer, Dance, Ferrari, Great- 
orex. Griffin, Hawes, William Horsley, Hull- 
mandel, Knyvett, C. Knyvett, jun., Latour, 
Mazzingbi, Neate, Vincent Novello, Potter, 
Bies, Sherrington, Scheener, Walmisley, T. 
Welch, WUliams. 

Logier rejoined in a not very temperate tract — 
'A Refutation of the Fallacies and Misrepre- 
sentations,' etc. 

For some time after this, pamphlets in abund- 
ance made their appearance. One of the most 
bitter was an article written by Kollmann, or- 
ganist to the German Chapel, St. James's, to the 
'Allgemeine musikalische Zeitung' in Nov. 1821, 
and published at the same time in English, in 
which the writer is candid enough to say that he 
believes the principal secret of Logier s system is 
to rob all other professors of their pupils. 

On the other side, Spohr, in the letter already 
quoted, says, ' There is no doubt that the chiro- 
plast fulfils its purpose of inducing a good posi- 
tion of the hajids and arms, and is of great 
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service to Herr Logier, who has to look after 
thirty or forty childrai playing at once.' And in 
18 a I Franz Stoepel, who was sent to London by 
the Prussian government to examine into Logier s 
system, made so £ftvourable a report that logier 
was invited to Berlin, where in 182 a he es-. 
tablished a chiroplast school, i^hioh was so suo- 
ceesful that the King deposed to him to instruct 
twenty professors in his method, with the view 
of spreading it over the whole of Prussia. Logier 
accordingly remained three years in Berlin, 
visiting London at intervals. Meantime the chiro* 
plast was introduced into many of the leading 
towns of Germany. In Paris, Zimmermann, pro- 
fessor of the pianoforte at the Conservatoire, had 
classes on the system, but in England it gradually 
died out, until it may be doubted if a single pro* 
fessor renudns who employs the method, though 
the apparatus is still occasionally to be met with 
at sales of secondhand instruments. 

The chief drawback to the chiroplast, apart 
from the risk of the hands fallii^ into bad posi- 
tions when the support was withdrawn, was the 
fact that the thumb could not be passed imder 
the' fingers, nor the fingers over the thumb, as in 
scale-playing. Kalkbrenner, who joined Logier in 
the establishment of a chiroplast class in 1 8 1 8, per- 
ceived this, and in consequence adopted his so- 
called hand-guide, which consisted simply of the 
•lower rail or wrist-support of the chiroplast, with- 
out the finger-guides, in which simplified form it is 
manufactured and sold at the present day (1877).* 
By another modification the hand was placed in 
a sliding wooden mould, made io fit the palm, and 
secured by a small strap which passed over the 
back of the hand, thus allowing free movement 
of the hand along the keyboard, and of the thumb 
imder the fingers. 

That Logier s proceedings were not free from 
charlatanism may be inferred from the fact of the 
establishment in Dublin of a ' dHuropIast Club,* 
with a special button; and that his pretensions 
were extravagant may be gathered from his 
remark to Mazzingbi, that he 'considered him- 
self an instrument, in the hands of Providence, 
for changing the whole system of musical in- 
struction. Still, the object in view was good, and 
the attention drawn to the subject cannot fail to 
have exercised a beneficial influence on pianoforte 
teaching, [F. T.] 

CHITARRONE (Ital., augmentative of Chi- 
tarra). A theorbo, or double-necked lute of great 
length, with wire strings and two sets of tuning- 
pegs, the lower set having twelve, and the higher 
eight strings attached ; the unusual extension in 
length affording greater development to the bass 
of the instrument. The Italian chitarra was not 
strung with catgut like the Spanish guitar, but 
with wire, like the German cither and the old 
English cithern. The chitarrone, as implied by 
the suffix, was a large chitarra. Like its cousin 
the archlute it was employed in Italy in the i6th 
century with the clavicembalo and other instru- 
ments to accompany the voice, forming a band, 
the nutty, slightly bitter timbre of which musjp 
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have been very sympathetic and agreeable. Lists ' 
of these earliest orchestras are extant, notably 
one that was got 
together for the 
performance of 
Monteverde's 'Or- 
feo' in 1607. in 
which appear two 
chitarroni. The 
very fine specimen 
of this interesting 
instrmnent here en- 
graved is in the 
South Kensington 
Museum. The 

length of it is 
5 feet 4 inches. It 
is inscribed inside 
'Andrew Taus in 
Siena, 1621.* In 
the photographs 
published by the 
Liceo Comunale di 
Musica of Bologna, 
the applications of 
the names chitar- 
rone and archlute 
— possibly by an 
oversight — are re- 
versed. [Abchlutb, 
CiTHKB, Lute, Thb- 
ORBO.] [A.J.H.] 

CHLADNI, 

Ebnst Florens 
Fbiedbich, who 
has been called the 
father of modem 
acoustics, was bom 
at Wittemberg in 
1756. His father 
was a stem edu- 
cator, and his 
youth was conse- 
quently spent in 
close application to 
the study of a va- 
riety of subjects, of 
which geography 
seems to have been 
the chief, and mu- 
sic very subordi- 
nate, for he did ^. 
not begin to study ^ 
the latter consist- 
ently till he was 1 9. 
At the college of 

Grimma he studied law and mediome, apparently 
uncertain to which to apply himself. At Leipzig 
in 1782 he wa^ made doctor of laws, but soon 
abandoned that position and the study of juris- 
prudence to apply himself exclusively to physical 
science. His attention was soon drawn to the 
imperfection of the knowledge of the laws of 
sound, and he determined to devote himself to 
theur investigation. His first researches on the 
vibrations of round and square plates, bells, and 
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rings, were published as early as 1787. It was 
in connection with theee that he invented the 
beautiful and famous experiment for showing the 
modes of vibration of metal or glass plates, by 
scattering sand over the sur&ce. 

His researches extended over a considerable 
part of the domain of acoustics ; embracing, be- 
sides those mentioned above, investigations on 
longitudinal vibrations, on the notes of pipes 
when filled with different gases ; on the theory 
of consonance and dissonance ; the acoustical 
properties of concert-rooms ; and the distribution 
of musical instruments into classes. With short- 
sightednees characteristic at once of the greatest 
and least of mortals, he thought the noblest 
thing to do would be to invent some new instru- 
ment on a principle before unknown. To this 
object he himself said that he devoted more time, 
trouble and money, than to his great scientific 
researches. The result was first an instrument 
which he called Euphon, which consisted chiefly 
of small cylinders of glass of the thickness of a 
pen, which were set in vibration by the moistened 
finger. This he afterwards developed into an 
instrument which he called the Clavi-cylinder. 
and looked upon as the practical application of 
his discoveries, and the glory of his life. In form 
it was like a square pianoforte, and comprised 
four and a half octaves. The sound was produced 
by friction from a single glass cylinder connected 
with internal machinery, by which the differences 
of the notes were produced. Its advantages 
were said to be the power of prolonging sound 
and obtaining 'crescendo' and 'diminuendo' at 
pleasure. After 1802, when he published his 
*^ Treatise on Acoustics,* he travelled in various 
parts of Europe taking his clavi-cylinder with 
him, and lecturing upon it and on acoustics. In 
Paris, in 1808, he was introduced to Napoleon 
by Laplace. The Emperor with characteristic 
appreciation of h's importance gave him 6000 
francs, and desired him to have his great work 
translated into French, for the benefit of the 
nation. This work he undertook himself and 
in 1809 it was published with a short auto- 
biography prefixcKi, and dedicated to Napoleon. 
After this he resumed his travels and lectures 
for some years. His labours in science, mostly 
but not exclusively devoted to acoustics, con- 
tinued up to the year of his death, which hap- 
pened suddenly of apoplexy in 1827. 

The following is a list of his more important 
works in connection with acoustics, in the order 
of their appearance. 
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CHOICE OF HERCfULES. 

CHOICE OF HERCULES, THE, a 'murical 
interlude ' for solos and chorus ; the words from 
8pen8er*s Polymetis; the muedo by Handel, 
partly adapted from his Alcestes. Autograph 
in Buckingham Palace — begun June a 8, 1750, 
finished July 5, 1750; but last chorus added 
afterwards. Produced at Covent Garden, March 
I, 1751. [G.] 

CHOIR, often pronounced Quirb. The part of 
the church east of the nave, in which the services 
are celebrated. The term is now almost restricted 
to cathedrals and abbey churches, 'chancel' 
being used for the same part of an ordinary 
church. 'Choir* is also used for the singers in 
churches of all kinds ; and for the portions into 
which a chorus is divided when the composition 
is written for two, three, or any other number 
of 'choirs.' [G.] 

CHOIR ORGAN. The name given to the 
small organ which, in cathedral and other churches, 
used to hang suspended in front and below the 
larger or Great Organ. It derived its name from 
its employment to accompany the vocal choir in 
the chief portions of the Choral Service except 
the parts marked ' Full,' and the ' Glorias,* which 
were usually supported by the 'Loud Organ' as 
it was sometimes called. The choir organ was 
generally of very sprightly tone however small it 
might be; one of three stops only not unfrre- 
quently consisting of the following combination — 
Stopped Dii^pason, Principal, Fifteenth. 

Father &nith's choir organ at St. Paul's 
Cathedral (1694-7), the most complete he ever 
made, had the following eight stops : — Stopped 
Diapason (Wood), Principal, Flute (Metal), Gems- 
horn Twelfth, Fifteenth, Mixture III ranks, 
Cremona (through), Vox humana (through). 

Since the development of the sweU organ 
within the last 50 years, the choir organ has had 
to yield its position to its more attractive rival 
the 'second' manual, and now occupies the 
place of ' third.' It is nevertheless of so useful 
and convenient a nature, that it cannot be 
omitted without its absence being constantly felt. 
[Chaib Oboan.] [E. J. H.] 

CHOPIN, Fbaitoois Fbedbbto, was bom 
March i, 1809 (not 1810, as has been fre- 
quently stated and even inscribed on his tomb- 
stoned, at Zela Zowa Wola, a village six miles 
from Warsaw, in Poland ; died at Paris, Oct. 1 7, 
1849, and was buried at the cemetery of the 
Pere-la-Chaise, between the graves of Cherubini 
and Bellini. Robert Schumann, when reviewing 
Chopin's Preludes for the ' Neue Zeitschrifb ftLr 
murak,' in 1839, called him 'the boldest and 
proudest poetic spirit of the times!' (Ges. 
Schriften, iii. laa) ; be might have added with 
at least equal truth, and in the face of aU con- 
temporary opposition, that Chopin was a legiti- 
mately trained musician of quite emotional 
attainments, a pianist of the very first order, 
and a writer -for the pianoforte preeminent 
beyond comparison — a great master of style, 
a fascinating melodist, as well as a most origi- 
nal manipuktor of puissant and refined rhyt]^ 
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I and harmony. As he preferred forms in which 
I some sort of rhythmic and melodic type is pre- 
I scribed at the outset, — such as the Mazurka, 
Polonaise, Valse, Bolero, Tarantelle, &c., he 
' virtually set himself the task of saying the same 
' sort of thing again and again; yet he appears 
, truly inexhaustible. Each Etude, Prelude, Im- 
promptu, Scherzo, Ballade, presents an aspect 
: of the subject not pointed out before ; each 
I has a ration d^Ctrt of its own. With few ex- 
ceptions, all of which pertain to the pieces 
written in his teens, thought and form, matter 
and manner, shades of emotion and shades of 
style, blend perfectly. Like a magician he ap- 
pears possessed of the secret to transmute and 
transfigure whatever he touches into some 
weird crystal, convincing in its conformation, 
transparent in its eccentricity, of which no 
duplicate is possible, no imitation desirable. 
He was a great inventor, not only as regards 
the techni<»J treatment of the pianoforte, but 
as regards music per m, as regards composi- 
tion. He spoke of new things well worth 
hearing, and found new ways of saying such 
things. The emotional materials he embodies 
are not of the very highest ; his moral nature 
was not cast in a sublime mould, and his in- 
tellect was not of the profoundest ; his bias was 
romantic and sentimental rather than heroic 
or naive — but be his material ever so exotic, 
he invariably makes amends by the exquisite 
refinement of his diction. He is most careftd 
to avoid melodic, rhythmic, or harmonic com- 
monplaces; a vulgar melody or a halting rhythm 
seem to have been instinctively revolting to 
him ; and as for refined harmony, he strove 
so hard to attain it, that in a few of his last 
pieces he may be said to have overshot the 
mark, and to have subtilised his progressions 
into obtuseness. 

The list of his works extends only up to 
op. 74, and when bound up in a few thin vo- 
lumes Chopin is 'certainly not formidable, yet 
his published pieces represent an immense 
amount of care and labour. With regard to 
rare musical value, originaliW and perfection 
of style, the solo pieces might be classed as 
follows : — Etudes and Preludes ; Mazurkas 
and Polonaises ; Ballades and Schend ; Noc- 
turnes and Valses; etc. The two concertos are 
highly interesting as far as the treatment of 
the solo part is concerned, but the orchestration 
is poor. 

During Chopin's lifetime it seems to have 
been a fixed notion with the generality of musi- 
cians that he was a sort of inspired amateur, 
who could not be classed with professional 
academically trained musicians. Liszt's singular 
and clever essay, 'Frederic Chopin,' did not 
mend matters much — for Liszt too, though he 
of all men knew best how eminent a musician 
Chopin was, chose to accent the poetical, ro- 
mantic side of his individuality. Liszt was, 
moreover, 1^ into errors of fact by the paucity 
of authentic tiographical materials. The truth 
»bout Chopin's birth, frimily, health, character. 
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friendaUpfl, early training, and ihe dawn of hie 
career as a player and composer, was not known 
till the publication of Muritz Karasowski'B re- 
cent and tniBt worthy biography (Dresden 1877, 
Bies). A Polish emigrant, 'Grzymala,' who 
was amongst Chopin's early acquaintances at 
Paris, seems answerable for the various mis- 
statements in the contemporary Dictionaries, 
and in Liszt's eesav. The assertion for in- 
stance that Prince Kadziwill, the composer of 
tolerable music to Goethe^s * Faust/ had de- 
frayed the expenses of Chopin's schooling, is as 
much without foundation as the sentimental 
talk about Chopin's extreme feebleness and 
continuous ill -health. Both Liszt, and George 
Sand (in her memoirs), chose to paint Chopin as 
a feeble youth continually at death's door, living 
in an atmosphere of mooni^ne and sentimentality. 
The truth was quite the reverse. He was not 
a robust person, but he did not know a moment's 
illness before the last ten years of his life, when 
the germs of bronchitis and consumption deve- 
loped rapidly under the late hours aud excite- 
ment of Parisian life. 

As a young man he was fresh and lively, 
ready for all kinds of ton and frolic, a good 
mimic and caricaturist, and quite strong enough 
to stand long journeys in ron^ German stage- 
coaches. There are records of his visits to 
Berlin, Dresden, Dantzig, Leipzig, Vienna, &c., 
ere he was twenty. Nicolas Chopin, his father, 
a Frenchmsm by birth and extraction, * native 
of Nancy, came to Warnaw as a private tutor. 
He became professor at the Lyc^ of Warsaw, 
and kept a select private school of his own, 
where young men of good fiunilies were brought 
up, together with his son Frederic. The mother, 
Justine Kryzanowska, was of a pure Polish 
family, and seems to have transmitted to her 
son the peculiar sensitiveness of her Sclavonic 
temperament. In 18 18, when barely nine, 
Frederic played a concerto by Gyrowetz, and 
improvised in public. His first, very early 
compositions, were dances: Polonaises, Mazur- 
kas, and Valses. A native of Bohemia, Zwyny, 
and a learned German, Joseph Eisner, director 
of the school of music at Warsaw, composer of 
much mediocre church music, &c., a sound mu- 
sician, and it is always said a devoted student of 
Bach (i.e. of what little was then and there 
known of Bach), were his masters and subse- 
quently his friends. At nineteen, a finished 
virtuoso, equal if not superior to all pontem- 
poraries except Liszt, Chopib started with his 
. two concertos and some minor pieces, vi& Vienna 
and Munich, where he gave concerts, for Paris, 
ostensibly on his way to England. But he 
settled in Paris, and nkrely stirred from thence. 
He used to say that his life consisted of an 
episode, without a beginning and with a sad 
end. The episode was this : at Liszt's instiga- 
tion, in 1836, he made the acquaintance of 
Madame George Sand, and was completely faad- 
nated and absorbed. In the autumn of 38, 
when he had begun to suffer from bronchitis, 
Madame Sand took him to Mi^oroa^ where they 
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! spent tiie winter, and where she nursed and 

I loved him, for which kindness he was profuse in 

I expressions of gratitude to the end of his da vs. 

I Soon after their return to Paris she put him 
into one of the least attractive of her novels, 
'Lucrezia Floriani,' under the name of Prince 

I Karol, whom she depicts as a highflown, con- 
sumptive, and exasperating nuisance, and left 
him arter some eight years of sentimental ame- 
nities to his cough and his piano. Barring 

I a couple of ' short visits to England, and one 
to Scotland shortly before his death in 49, he 

I lived a retired yet far from quiet life in Paris, 
giving lessons, practising, and at intervals coin- 
posing — the spoiled chUd of a small circle of 

I sympathising admirers. But it was no ig- 

I noble retirement, as the names of some of his 
Parisian friends, such as Liszt and Berlioz, 

I Balzac and Bellini, Adolph Nourrit and Heine, 
Ernst, Delacroix, and Meyerbeer, sufficiently 
attest. 

Chopin's works include 2 Concertos for Piano 
and Orchestra ; i Trio for Piano and Strings ; 
2 Duos for Piano and Cello. For Piano Solo 3 
Sonatas; 27 Etudes; 52 Mazurkas; 25 Pre- 
ludes; 19 Nocturnes; 13 Waltzes; 12 Polo- 
naises; 5 Rondos; 4 Scherzos; 4 Ballades; 
4 Fantaisies ; 3 Eccos^aises ; 4 Impromptus ; 
4 sets of Variations ; a Barcarole; a Berceuse; 
a Krakoviak ; a Bolero; a Tarantelle; a Funend 
March ; an Allegro de concert, also a Rondeau 
for 2 Pianos, and 16 Polish songs, in all 74 num- 
bered and 7 unnumbered works. By fitr the 
best edition is Carl Klindwnrth's, published at 
Moscow. There is a Thematic Catalogue, pub- 
lished by Breitkopf A Hartel. [E. D.] 
CHORAGUS. A titular functionary in the 
University of Oxford, who derives his name frond 
the leader of the chorus in the ancient Greek 
drama (xopa7^). In the year 1626, Dr. William 
Heather, desirous to ensure the study and practice 
of music at Oxford in future ages, established the 
offices of Pro^BSBor, C^oragus, and Coryphaeus, and 
endowed them with modest stipends. The Pro- 
fessor was to give instruction in the theory of 
music ; the Choragus and the Coryphaeus were to 
superintend its practice. 'Twice a week,' say the 
ordinances of Dr. Heather, ' is the Choragus to 
present himself in the Music School and conduct 
the practice, both vocal and instrumental, of all 
who may choose to attend.' The instruments to be 
used by the students at these performances were 
furnished out of Dr. Heather's benefactions; 
provision was made for obtaining treble wohm, 
and everything requisite to the regular and pnMV 
tical cultivation of music as one of the academic 
studies appeared to have been devised. Yet Dr. 
Heather must have had certain misgivings as to the 
future of his institutions, for he enacts that 'if mo 
one shall attend the meetings in the Music School, 
then the Choragus himself shall sing with two 
boys for at least an hour.' Little as Dr. Heather 
asked of posterity, he obtained still less. The 

i One «f th«M wm darin« the Berolatton of *4& Be iktb two coft- 
cert* in London, kt Uie bouiet of Mr. ^Artoriii and Lord Fi 
I tad ptajed at Uuildha^l M Uie roUih fiaU In NuTeoiber. 
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pmctioe^ oaaeed ; the instniroentf wer6 (fispened, 
and their remnant finally broken tip by the au- 
thorities as old lumber; and no Choragus has 
either conducted or sung in the Music School 
^thin the memory of man. The history of this 
well-meant endowment may point either to the 
indifference and mismanagement of a University, 
or to the doubtful vitality of official attempts 
to foster a free art. Of late years the Choragus 
has been charged, along with the Professor, with 
the conduct of the examinations for musical de- 
grees. The emoluments of the office, derived in 
part from the above-mentioned endowment, in 
part from fees paid on examination, amount in 
all to an insignificant total. [C. A. F.] 

CHORALE (Ger. Choral, and Corale), a sacred 
choral song (cantus choralis) which may almost 
be said to belong exclusively to the reformed 
church of Germany, in which it originated. 
Luther introiluced a popular element into wor- 
ship by writing hymns in the vernacular and 
wedding them to rhythmic music, which should 
appeal to the people in a new and more lively 
sense than the old&shioned unrhythmic church 
music. The effect waa as great (with all due 
respect to the different quality of the lever) as 
the Marseillaise in France or Lillibyllero in Eng- 
land, or Auber's Masaniello and the Braban^onne 
in Brussels ; for it cannot be doubted that no 
insignificant share in the rapid spread of the 
new ideas was owing to these inspiriting smd 
vigorous hymns, which seemed to burst from the 
hearts of the enthusiastic and earnest men of 
whom Luther was the ehieC The movement 
Mssed rapidly over Germany, and produced in a 
short time a literature of sacred hymns and 
tunes which cannot be surpassed for dignity and 
simple devotional earnestness. Luther and his 
friend Walther brought out a collection at Erfurt 
in 1534, which was called the ' Enchiridion,* or 
hand-book. Though not absolutely the first, it 
was the most iniportant early collection, and had 
« prelEMje by Luther himself. A great number 
of collections appeared about the same time in 
various parts of Germany, and continued to ap- 
pear till the latter part of the 1 7th century, when, 
from political as well as religious circumstances, 
the stream of production became sluggish, and 
then shortly stopped altogether. 

The sources of the chorales were various ; 
great numbers were original, but many were 
adapted from the old church tunes, and some 
-were from altogether secular sources. For in- 
stance, the chorale ' Der Du bist drei' is from the 
ancient 'O beata Inx Trinitatis'; smd 'Allein 
Gott in der Hoh sei Ehr,' which Mendelssohn 
uses in a modified form in ' St. Paul,* is also 
based upon a hymn of the Roman church. On 
the other hand 'Herr Christ der einig* Gott*s 
Sohn* is taken from a secular tune ' Ich hort' ein 
Fraulein klagen* ; and ' Hendich thut mich ver- 
langen,* which appears several times in Bach*s 
'Matth&us-Passion* — for instanoe to the words 
'O Haupt voll Blut und Wunden'— is taken 
from a secular tune ' Mein Gemuth ist mir 
. yerwirret.* Of many of them it is difficult to fix. 
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the origin. That generally known in England 
as Luther's Hynm (£s ist gewissUch) cannot with 
probability be attributed to him ; but there seems 
no doubt that the famous 'Ein' feste Buig,* which 
Meyerbeer took as the text of 'The Hugue- 
nots,* and Mendelssohn used in his Reformation 
Symphony, Wagner in his ' Kaiser Marsch,' and 
Bech. in various ways in his Cantata to the 
same words, is really by the great reformer. 
The most prolific composer of chorales was 
Johann Cruger, who was bom some time after 
Luther*s death. One of his. ' Nun danket alle 
Gott,* is best known in England firom its uae 
by Mendelssohn in his ' Lobgesang.' 

The chorale which Mendelssohn uses in * St. 
Paul,' at the death of Stephen, is by Georg 
Neumark, who also vnrote the original wor£ 
to it. In the preface to Bennett and Grold- 
Bchmidt's 'Chorale-book for England' this tune 
is said to have been so popular that in the 
course of a century after its first appearance no 
lees than 400 hymns had been written to it. 

A very funous collection of tunes was pub- 
lished in Paris in 1565 by Claude Goudimel. 
Most of these soon found their way into the 
German collections, and became naturalised. 
Amon^ them was the tune known in England as 
the ' Old Hundredth.* Its first appearance seems 
to have been in a French translation of the 
Psalms with music by Marot and Beza, pub- 
lished at Lyons in 1563. Many of the tunes 
in Goudimel's collection were firom secular 
sources. 

The custom of accompanying chorales on the 
organ, and of playing and writing what were 
called figured chorales, caused great strides to be 
made in the development of harmony and coun- 
terpoint, and also in the art of playing the 
organ ; so that by the latter part of the 1 7th 
century Germany possessed the finest school of 
organists in Europe, one also not likely to be 
surpassed in modem times. [C. H. H. P.] 

CHORAL FANTASIA. A composition of 
Beethoven's (op. 80) in C minor, for piano solo, 
orchestra, solo quartet and chorus, it is in two 
sections — an * Adagio * and a ' Finale, Allegro.' 
The Adagio is for piano solo in the style of an 
improvisation; indeed it was actually extem- 
porised by Beethoven at the first performance, 
smd not written down till long after. The Or- 
chestra then joins, and the Finale is founded on 
the melody of an early song of Beethoven's — 
' Gegenliebe * — being the second part of * Seufzer 
eines Ungeliebten* (1795) — first, variations for 
piano and orchestra. Allegro ; then an Adagio ; 
then a Marcia, assai vivace ; and lastly, an Alle- 
gretto in which the solo voices and chorus sing 
the air to wprds by Kuffiier in praise of music. 
The form of the piece appears to be entirely 
original, and it derives a special interest from 
its being a precursor of the Choral Symphony. 
In both the finales are variations ; the themes of 
the two are strikinfrly alike ; certain passages in 
the vocal part of the Fantas'a predict those in 
the Symphony (compare * und ^raft vermahlen * 
with ' tkberm StememBeH *) ; and lastly, there is 
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the fact that Beethoyen speaks of the finale of 
the Symphony as * in the same style as the Fan- 
tasia but fiur more extended * (Letter to Probst, 
March lo, 1834). It was first performed by 
Beethoven himself, at the Theatre an der Wien, 
Dec. 22, 1808 ; published July 181 1 ; dedicated 
to the King of Bavaria. Its first appearance in 
the Philharmonic programmes is May 8, 1843 — 
repeated on 22nd— Mrs. Anderson pianist both 
times. Sketches for the Fantasia are said to 
exist as early as 1800, with those for the 6 
Quartets (op. 18), and the C minor Symphony 
(Thayer, CJlion. Verzeichniss, no. 142). [G.] 

CHORAL HARMONIC SOCIETY, The 
members of this amateur society met at the 
Hanover Square Rooms for the practice of 
concerted vocal said instnunental music. In. 
1837 Mr. Dando was the leader, Mr. Holdemess 
the conductor, and Mr. Bevington the organist. 
The prognunmes usually included a glee or 
madrigal with symphonies, overtures^ and vocal 
solos. [CM.] 

CHORAL HARMONISTS* SOCIETY. An 
association of amateurs devoted to the performance 
of great choral works with orchestral accompani- 
ments ; held its first meeting at the New London 
Hotel. Bridge Street, Blackfriars, Jan. 2, 1833, 
said the sul»equent ones at the London Tavern 
until the last Concert, April 4, 1851, twelve 
months after which the Society was dissolved. 
It had a full band (containmg, in 1838, 14 violins, 
6 violas, 3 cellos, 3 basses, with complete wind) 
and chorus. The solo singers were professionals — 
Clara Novello, Miss Birch, Miss Dolby, Mr. 
J. A. Novello, etc. Its conductors were Messrs. 
V. Novello, Lucas, Neate, and Westrop ; leader 
Mr. Dando. The programmes were excellent. 
Among the works performed were Beethoven's 
Mass in D (April i, 1839, and again April x, 
1844), Haydn's Seasons, Mendelssohn's Walpur- 
gisnight, etc. 

The Choral Harmonists were a secession firom 
the CiTT OP London Classical Harmonists, 
who held their first meeting April 6, 1831, 
and met alternately at Fam*s music shop, 
72 Lombard Street, and the Horn Tavern, Doc- 
tors' Commons. Mr. T. H. Severn was conductor, 
and Mr. Dando leader, and the accompaniments 
were arranged for a septet string band. Among 
the principal works thus given were— Oberon, 
Spohr*s M^ in C minor, and * Letzten Dinge,* 
a selection from Mozart's Idomeneo, etc. llie 
name ' City of London* was intended to distinguish 
it fix»m the Classical Harmonists, a still older 
society, meeting at the Crown and Anchor Tavern, 
Strand, of which Mr. Griffin and Mr, V. Novello 
were conductors. £C,M-] 

CHORAL SYMPHONY. The ordinary 
English titie for Beethoven's 9th Symphony 
(op. 125) in D minor, the Finale of which is a 
chain of variations for solos |uid chorus. Fr. 
* Symphonic avec Choeurs.' Beethoven's own 
titie is 'Sinfonie mit Schluss-Chor iiber Schil- 
ler's Ode An die Freude.* The idea of com- 
posing Schiller's Ode to Joy 'verse by verse/ 
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occurred to Beethoven as early tm 1793 (see 
p. 166 a) ; but no traces remain of music to it at 
that date. In 181 1 we find a sketch fen* an. 
* Ouverture Schiller,' with the opening words of 
the ode set to notes (Thayer, Chr. Verz. no. 238), 
but no further mention of it has been discovered 
till 1822. The first allusion to the Symphony 
in D minor is as the third of three whidi he pro- 
jected while writing nos. 7 and 8 in 181 2 (p. 186 
h). The first practical beginning was made in 
1817, when \arge portions of the first movement 
and the Scherzo are found in the sketch-books. 
The Finale was settied to be oh<M«l, but Schil- 
ler's Ode is not named till after the revival of 
Fidelio, in Nov. 1822. It then appears in the 
sketch-books. After inventing with infinite 
pains and repetitions the melody of the Finale, 
and apparently the variations, a mode had to be 
discovered of connecting them with the three 
preceding movements. The task was one of very 
great difficulty. The first solution of it was to 
make the bass voice sing a recitative, 'Let us 
sing the song of the immortal Schiller.* This 
was afterwards changed to ' O friends not these 
tones ' (t. e. not the tremendous discords of the 
Presto 3-4 — which follows the Adagio — and of 
the Allegro assai), ' Let us sing something plea- 
santer said fuller of joy/ and this is immediately 
followed by the Chorus * Freude, Freude.* The 
whole of this process of hesitation said invention 
and final success is depicted in the most unmis- 
takeable manner in the music which now inter- 
venes between the Adagio and the choral portioa 
of the work, to which the reader must be re- 
ferred. 

The Symphony was oommissioned by the Phil- 
harmonic Society (Nov. 10, 1822), for £50, and 
they have a MS. with an autograph inscription^ 
*6rosse Sinfonie geschrieben fiir die Philhar- 
monische GeseUschaft in London von Ludwig 
van Beethoven.' But it was performed in 
Vienna long before it reached the Society, and 
the printed score is dedicated (by BeethoTen^ to 
Frederic William III, King of Prussia. The 
autograph of the first 3 movements is at Berlin, 
with a copy of the whole carefully corrected by 
Beethoven. 

The first performance took place at the Kamth- 
nerthor Theatre, May 7, 1 8 24. First performance 
in London, by the Philharmonic Society, March 
21, 1825. At the Paris Conservatoire it was 
played twice, in 1832 and 34, half at the beginning 
and half at the end of a concert. At Leipzig, 
on March 6, 1826, it was played from the 
yarts alone ; the conductor having never seen the 
score! [G.] 

CHORD is the nmultaneous ooc n rrence of 
several musical sounds, producing harmony, such 
as the 'common chord, the chord of the sixth, 
of the dominant, of the diminished seventh, c^ 
the ninth, etc., etc. [C. H. H. P.] 

CHORLEY, Henbt Fotheroill, journalist, 
author, and art critic, was bom Dec. 15, 1808, 
at Blackley Hurst, in Lancashire. Sprung frttm 
KD. old Lancashire family, he had a self-willed. 
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eccentric character, and an erratic temperament, | 
common to most of its members, which accorded 
ill with the rigid tenets of the Society of Friends, 
to which they belonged. At 8 years of age he 
lost his &ther, and he received afterwutls a 
somewhat desultory education, first at the hands 
of private tutors, and then at a day-school at 
St. Helen's. School, however, was intolerable to 
him. At an early age he was removed, and 
placed in a merchant's office. This suited him 
as little. The only approach to systematic teach- 
ing in music which he ever received was from 
J. Z. Herrmann, afterwards conductor of the 
Liverpool Philharmonic Society. It soon be- 
came evident that nothing like executive profi- 
ciency was to be attained by him, and this he 
had the sense to perceive and acknowledge. 
Music, however, remained his leading passion. 
He frequented all the performances within reach ; 
and his notes of these m his journal bear witness 
to the steady growth of his judgment. In Sep- 
tember 1830 he made his first appearance in 
the columns of the 'Athenaeum,' and shortly 
after was received upon its staff. He then 
settled in London, and continued to write for 
the Athensum until within a few years of his 
death in 1872. The work entrusted to him was 
very varied, and shows how high an estimate of 
his ability must have been formed by its shrewd 
editor, before an untried youth could have been 
selected to criticise such authors as Moore, Lan- 
dor, Southey, Crabbe, Mrs. Hemans, William and 
Mary Howitt, and Mrs. Jameson ; or to write 
the obituary notice of Coleridge. In all this 
he ac:|uitted himself admirably, but naturally 
made some enemies, partly through the criti- 
cisms of other writers being attributed to his 
pen. At the same time he attempted composi- 
tion in other branches of literature — novels, 
dramas, biographies, and poems. Among these 
may be mentioned ' Sketches of a Seaport Town' 
(1834) ; 'Conti, the Discarded' (1835) ; 'Memo- 
rials of Mrs. Hemans' (1836) ; * The Authors of 
England' (1838); 'The Lion, a Tale of the 
Coteries' (1839) * ' Music and Manners in France 
and North Germany' (1841); 'Old Love and 
New Fortune* (1850), a five-act play in blank 
verse; 'Pomfi«t'(i845); 'The Lovelock '(1854); 
'Duchess Eleanour' (1866). He dramatised G. 
Sand's 'L'Uscoque,' set to music by Benedict; 
for whom also he wrote the libretto of 'Red 
Beard.' Besides translating many foreign libretti, 
he wrote the original word-books of one version 
of the 'Amber Witch' (Wallace), of 'White 
Magic' (Biletta), of the 'May Queen' (Bennett), 
'Judith' and 'Holyrood' (Leslie), 'St. CeciUa' 
(Benedict), 'Sapphire Necklace' and 'Kenil- 
worth' (Sullivan), and words for many songs by 
Meyerbeer, Goldschmidt, Gounod, Sullivan, etc. 
He will be best remembered, however, as a 
musical critic. Within a year of his joining the 
staff of the 'AtheuEeum' he had that department 
entrusted entirely to him, which he did not give 
up till 1868. His two published works which 
-will live the longest are those which contain 
the deliberate expression of his opinions on the 
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subject of music, viz. ' Modem German Music* 
(1854) — a republication, with large additions, 
of his former work 'Music and Manners' — and 
'Thirty Years' Musical Recollections' (i86s). 
His musical ear %nd memory were remarkable, 
and his acquaintance with musical works was 
very extensive. He spared no pains to make up 
for the deficiency of his early training, and from 
first to last was conspicuous for honesty and in- 
tegrity. Full of strong prejudices, yet with 
the highest sense oi honour, he frequently criti- 
cised those whom he esteemed more severely 
than those whom he disliked. The natural 
bias of his mind was undoubtedly towards tx>n- 
servatism in art, but he was ofleu ready to 
acknowledge dawning or unrecognised genius, 
whose claims he would with unwearied pertin- 
acity urge upon the public, as in the cases of 
Hullah, Sullivan, and Gounod. Strangest of all 
was his insensibility to the muidc of Schumann. 
' Perhaps genius alone fully comprehends genius,* 
says Schumann, and genius Chorley h^ not, 
and, in consequence, to the day of his death he 
remained an uncompromising opponent of a 
musician whose merits had already been amply 
recognised by the English musical public. He 
was still more strongly opposed to recent and more 
'advanced' composers. Of Mendelssohn, on the 
other hand, he always wrote and spoke with the 
enthusiasm of an intimate friend. Beside his 
many notices in the Athenaeum and in the 
musical works already mentioned, he contributed 
an article on Mendelssohn to the 'Edinburgh 
Review ' (Jan. 1862), and a Preface to Lady Wal- 
lace's trazislation of the Reisebriefe. In the second 
volume of his letters Mendelssohn names him 
more than once. He had, indeed, won the esteem 
and firiendship of most of the distinguished literary 
and artistic men and women of his day, and ' it 
was not a small nor an obscure number, either 
in England or on the continent, who felt, at the 
announcement of his death, Feb. 16, 1872, that 
an acute and courageous critic, a genuine if in- 
complete artist, and a warm-hearted honourable 
gentleman had gone to his rest' (See 'H. F. 
Chorley, Autobiography, Memoir, and Letters, 
by H. G. Hewlett.' Loudon, 1873). [J. M.] 
CHORON, Alexandbb Etibnne, bom at 
Caen October 21, 1771, died at Paris June 29, 
1834. He was a good scholar before becoming 
a musician. He began the study of music with- 
out assistance, but afterwards received lessons 
frx)m Roze, Bonesi, and other Italian, professors. 
Highly gifted by xiature, he soon acquired 
great knowledge in mathematics, languages, and 
every branch of music, and published his ' Prin- 
cipes d'accompagnement des ^coles d'ltalie' 
(Paris, 1804).- In 1808 he gave his ' Principee de 
composition des ^coles d'ltalie' (3 vols.)> in which 
he introduced Sala's practical exercises on fugue 
and counterpoint, Marpurg's treatise on fugue, 
many exercises from Padre Martini's * Esemplare,' 
and a new system of harmony of his own — a 
work which cost him much time and money. 
He next became a music publisher, and published 
many fine works of the best Italian and German 
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masters. In conjunction with FayoUe he then 
undertook the publication of his ' Dictionnaire 
des Musiciens' (2 vols, 8vo., Paris, 1810-11). 
Though devoted to his scientific studies and 
hampered with an unsuccessful business, Choron 
could not resist the temptation of trying his 
powers as a composer, and gave to the public 
' La Sentinelle,' a song still popular, and intro> 
duced in many Frendi plays. But his great 
scheme was his ' Introduction k I'etude g^n^rale 
et raisonn^ de la Musique,* a capital book, 
which he left imfinished, because his necessities 
obliged him to devote his time to teaching music 
and to accept the situation of ' Directeur de la 
musique des fdtes publiques' from 1812 to the 
fall of Napoleon. He was appointed director 
of the Acad^mie royale de Musique (Opera) in 
January 181 6, but the appointment having been 
rudely revoked in 181 7 he founded a school iar 
the study of music, which was supported by the 
government from 1824 to 1830 under the title 
of 'Institution royale de Musique dassique et 
religieuse,* but declined rapidly when deprived 
of external aid. Amongst the musicians edu- 
cated by Choron in this &mous school we shall 
mention only the composers Dietsch^ Monpou, 
Boulanger-Kunz^, G. Duprez, Scudo, Jansenne, 
and Nicou-Choron ; the lady singers Clara No> 
vello, Rosine Stolz, and Hubert Massy. 

The premature death of Choron may be at- 
tributed to disappointments and difficulties after 
the faXi of Charles X. This learned misician 
and very kind-hearted man composed a Ma^s for 
three voices, a Stabat for three voices, and a 
number of hymns, psalms, and vocal pieces for 
the church ; but his best titles to fame, after the 
works already mentioned, are his translations 
and editions of Albrechtsberger's works, his 
*M^thode conoertante de Musique k plusieurs 
parties' (Paris, 181 7), his 'M^thode de PUin- 
Cllhant,' his * Manuel complet de Musique vocale 
et instrumentale ou fhicyclopcdie muidcale,* 
which was published by his assistant Adrien 
de La Fage in 1836-38 (Paris, 6 vols, and 2 
vols, of examples), and several other didactic 
treatises, which contributed greatly to improve 
the direction of musical studies in France. In 
fact, Choron may be considered as a pedagogue 
of genius, and he had the credit of opening a 
new field to French musicians, such as Fetis, 
Geo. Kastner, and Adrien de La Fage. A full 
list of his essays, titles, and prefaces of inftended 
works, revised treatises of Italian, German, and 
French didactic writers would be too long for 
this dictionary ; it is given by Fetis in a remark- 
able article on Chorun in his ' Biographic Uni- 
verselle.' For more detailed information the 
reader may be referred to that work and to the 
* Eloges' of Gauthier (Caen, 1845) and A. de La 
Fage (Paris, 1843). Scudo, in his 'Critique et 
Litt^rature musicales' (Paris, 1852, p. 333), has 
given a vivid picture of Choron as director of his 
school of mubic. Choron's drawback appears 
to have been a want of perseverance, and a 
propensity to forsake his plans before he had 
carried them out. But he exercised a very u:^- 
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fill influenoe on musical education in Frmnoe, and 
will not soon be forgotten there. [G. C] 

CHOBUS. I . The body of singefs at an opera, 
oratorio, or concert, by whom the choruses are sung. 

3. Compositions intended to be sung by a 
considerable body of voices — not like glees, which 
are written for a single voice to each part, or 
like part-songs, which may be sung indifferently 
by single voices or larger numb^. Choruses 
may be written for any number of parts, fixym 
unison (Bach, No. 5. in *Ein* feete Burg*; 
Mendelssohn, parts of No. 7 in * Lauda Sion*) 
and two parts (Haydn. Credo of Mass No. 3; 
Mendelssohn, No. 2 of 95th Psalm) to 40 or 50 ; 
but the common number is from 4 to 8. HaiMid 
mostly writes for 4, though occasionally, as in 
' Acis and Galatea,* for 5, and, in 'Israel in Egypt,* 
for 8, divided into two choirs. In the latter days 
of the Italian school, Gabrielli, Pitoni, etc., wiDte 
masses and motets for as many as 10 and is 
choirs of 4 voices eadi. Tallis left a chorus in 
40 independent parts, called his '40-part song.* 
Choruses for 2 choirs are called double choruses; 
those in Handel's 'Israel in Egypt* and Baches 
'Matthew Passion* are the finest in the world. 
The two choirs answer one another, and the 
effect is quite different from that of 8 real parts, 
such as Pale8trina*s 'O)nfitebor,* *Laudate,' or 
*Domine in virtute* (see De Witt*s ed. ii. 132, 
etc.), Gibbons*s 'O clap your hands,* or Men- 
delssohn*B *When Israel out of Egypt came.* 
Handel often begins with massive chords and 
plain harmony, and then goes off into lugal 
treatment In the ' Darkness* chorus in * Israel,* 
he introduces choral recitative : and Mendelseohn 
does something similar in the chorus in *St. 
Paul,* ' Far be it from thy path.* In his * Kirchen 
Cantaten* Bach*s choruses are often grounded 
on a chorale worked among all the part^, or sung 
by one of them, with independent imitative 
counterpoint in the rest. But for these varieties 
see the article Form. 

In the opera the chorus has existed from the 
first, as is natural from the fact that opera began 
by an attempt to imitate the form of Greek 
plays, in which the chorus filled an all-important 
part. Till Gluck's time the chorus was ranged 
in two rows, and however stirring the words or 
music they betrayed no emotion. It was he who 
made them mix in the action of the piece. In 
modem operas the choruses are. absolutely real- 
istic, and represent the peasants, prisoners, fisher- 
men, etc., who form part of the dramatU penona 
qS the play. [G.] 

CHOUQUET, Gdstave, bom at Havre AjMPil 
16, 1819, has written the verses of a great many 
choruses and songs. He contributed for a number 
of years to 'La France musicale,' and 'L'Art 
i Musical* still giving occasional musical articles 
to ' Le Menestrel * and the ' Gazette musicale * ; 
but his chief works are ' Hbtoire de la Musique 
dramatique en France, depuis ses origines jusquli 
nos jours,' Paris, 1873, and 'Le Mus^ du Con- 
servatoire national de Musique,' Paris, 1875, two 
works containing original views and much in* 
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formation. M. Chouqnet has been keeper of ihe 
muBeum of the Conservatoire nnce 1871, and hai 
made lai^ additions to it. [G.] 

CHRISM ANN, Franz Xayier, secular priest, 
eminent organ-builder, date and place of birth 
unknown. He worked chiefly in Upper and 
Lower Austria and in Styria. His name first 
appears in connection with a monster organ at 
the monastery of St. Florian, near Linz, beg^n 
in 1770, but left unfinished in consequence of a 
quarrel with the provost. The fame of this organ 
spread far and wide, though it was not completed 
till 1837. He also built organs at the abbey 
Spital-am-Pyhm, and in the Benedictine mon- 
astery at Admont, both organs destroyed by fire. 
The latter he considered his best work. Mo- 
zart and Albrechtsberger were present in 1790 
at the opening of an organ built by Chrismann in 
the church of Schottenfeld, one of the suburbs of 
Vienna, and* both pronounced it the best organ 
in Vienna. Though little known it is still in 
existence, and in spite of its small dimensions 
the workmanship is admirable, particularly the 
arrangement and voicing of the stops. Chris- 
mann died in his 70th year, May 20, 1 795, when 
engaged upon an organ for the church of the 
small town of Bottenmann in Styria, where there 
is a monument to his memory. The date and 
place of his death have only recently been ascer- 
tained. [C. F. P.] 

CHRISTMANN, Johann Fbiedrich, bom at 
Ludwigsburg 1752, died there 181 7; Lutheran 
clergyman, composer, pianist, flutist, and writer 
on the theory of music. He was educated at 
Tiibingen, and in 1 783 was appointed minister in 
his native town. His great work ' Elementarbuch 
der Tonkunst' is in two parts (Spire, 1782 and 
1 790) with a book of examples. He was joint 
editor of the Spire ' Mnsikalische Zeitung' ; in 
which among other articles of interest he de- 
tailed a plan (Feb. 1 789) for a general Dictionary 
of music. This scheme was never carried out. 
He was also a contributor to the Mnsikalische 
Zeitung of Leipsic. Christmann composed for 
piano, violin, and flute, and with Knecht arranged 
and edited a valuable collection fer the Duchy 
of Wilrtemberg, entitled ' VolIstiLndige Sammlung 
.... Choral-melodien.* Many of the 318 hymns 
were his own composition. He was a friend of 
the Abb^ Vogler. [M. C. C] 

CHRISTUS, an oratorio projected by Men- 
delssohn to form the third of a trilogy with 
*St. Paul' and 'Elijah.* The book of words 
was sketched by Chevalier Bunsen, and given 
to Mendelssohn at Easter 1844, before he had 
hegun 'Elijah.' He made great alterations in 
it, and in 1847, his last year, after 'Elijah' was 
off his hands, during his visit to Switzerland, 
made so much progress with the work that 8 
numbers of recitatives and choruses — 3 firom the 
first part, 'the birth of Christ,' and 5 fiwm the 
sectmd part, 'the sufferings of Christ,' — were 
sufficiently completed to be published soon after 
his death (op. 97 ; No. 27 of the posthumous 
works). The firs^gments were first performed at 
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the Birmingham Musical Festival, September 8, 
1853. [GJ 

CHRISTUS AM OELBERGE. The original 
title of Beethoven's Mount op Olives. 

CHROMATIC is a word derived from the 
Greek x/xvA<ari/ro«, the name of one of the ancient 
tetrachordfl, the notes of which were formerly 
supposed to be similar to the scale known as 
'chromatic' in modern times. It is applied to 
notes marked with accidentals, beyond those 
normal to the key in which the passage occurs, 
but not causing modulation. A ccale of semitones 
does not cause modulation, and is called a chro- 
matic scale, as in the following from the Andante 
of Mozart's symphony in D— 




which remains in the key of G throughout ; and 
various chordi, such as that of the augmented 
sixth, and the seventh on the tonic, are chromatic 
in th^ same manner. The following example, 
from Beethoven's sonata in Bb (op. 106), is in 
the key of D : — 




With regard to the writing of the chromatic 
scale, the most consistent practice is obviously to 
write such accidentals as can occur in chromatic 
chordb without changing the key in which the 
passage occurs. Thus taking the key of C as a 
type the first accidental will be Db, as the upper 
note of the minor 9th on the tonic; the next will 
be'Eb, the minor 3Td of the key, the next will b© 
F|, the major 3rd of the supertonic — all which 
can occur without causing modulation — and the 
renuuning two will be Ab and Bb, the minor 6th 
and 7th of the key. In other words the twelve 
notes of the chromatic- scale in all keys will be 
the tonic, the minor 2«I, the major 2nd, the 
minor 3rd, the major 3rd, the perfect 4th, the 
augmented 4^ the perfect 5th, minor 6th, major 
6th, the minoi 7th and the major 7th. 

Thus inr Mozart's Fantasia in D minor, the 
chromattie scale in that key, beginning on the 
dominant^ is written as follows — 
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in Beethoven a Violin Sonata in G (op. 96), the 
chromatic scale of that key is written thus, be- 
ginning on the minor 7th of the key — 




and as a more modem instance, the chromatic scale 
of A which occurs in Chopin's Impromptu in F 
major, is written by him thus — 




beginning on the minor 3rd of the key. 

The practice of composers in this respect is 
however extremely irregular, and rapid passages 
are frequently written as much by Mozart and 
Beethoven as by more modern composers in the 
manner which seemed most convenient for the 
player to read. Beethoven is occasionally very 
irregular. For instance, in the last movement 
of the Concerto in G major he writes the 
following — 




in which the same note which is ^written A b in 
one octave is written G| in the other, and that 
which is written £b in one is written DS in 
the other. But even here principle is observable, 
for the first octave is correct in the scale of G ac- 
cording to the system given above, but having 
started it so &r according to rule he probably 
thought that sufficient, and wrote the rest for 
convenience. In another place, viz. the slow 
movement of the Sonata in G (op. 31, No. i), he 
affords some justification for the modem happy- 
go-lucky practice of writing sharps ascending and 
flats descending; but as some basis of prin- 
ciple seems desirable, even in the lesser details 
of art. the above explanation of what seems 
the more theoretically correct system has been 
given . [C. H. H. P.] 

CHRYSANDER, Friedrich, bom July 8, 
1826, at Liibthee, in Mecklenburg, studied at 
the university of Rostock, lived for some time in 
England, and now resides on his own estate at 
Bergedorf, near Hamburg. Chrysander is known 
to the musical world chiefly through his profound 
and exhaustive researches cm Handel, to which 
he has devoted his life. His biography of Han- 
del, standing evidence of these studies, is not yet 
completed.^ In detail and historical research 
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ilus work is all that can be wished, but its view 
of Handel's abstract importance aa a musician 
must be accepted with reservation, and has 
indeed roused considerable opposition. It cannot 
be denied that Chrysander's bias for Handel in 
some measure prejudices his judgment. He re- 
presents him not only as the culminating point 
of a previous development, and the master who 
perfected the oratorio, but as the absolute cul- 
minating point of all music, beyond whom fur- 
ther progress is impossible. While holding these 
views Chrysander is naturally a declared oppo- 
nent of all modem music ; he is also partial, if not 
unjust, in his criticisms on the older masters, such 
as J. S. Bach. Besides these bic^phical studies 
Chrysander is occupied in editing the complete 
works of Handel for the German * Handel-Gesell- 
schaft.* [Handel.] His laborious collations of 
the original MSS. and editions, his astounding 
familiarity with the most minute details, and his 
indefatigable industry, combine to make this edi- 
tion a work of the highest importance, at once 
worthy of the genius of Handel and honourable 
to the author. Amongst other writings of Chry- 
sander inay be mentioned two admirable trea- 
tises, 'tjber die MoU-tonart in Volksgesangen,' 
and *tjber das Oratorium' (1853); also 'Die 
Jabrbucher fur Musikalische Wissenschaft * of 
which 2 vols., 1S63-67, have been published 
(Breitkopf & Hartel) ; and finally a number of 
articles in the Allgemeine MusikaL'sche Zeitung 
of Leipsic (which he edited from 1868 to 71), 
violently criticising the productions of the modem 
school. He has also published some excellent 
editions of Bach's Klavierwerke (4 vols., with 
preface ; Wolfenbuttel, 1 856), and Carissimi's ora- 
torios Jephte, Judicium Salomonis, Jonas, and 
Baltazar, which appeared in his collection ' Denk- 
maler der Tonkunst' (Weissenbom, Bergedorf). 
Upon the whole it would not be unfair to say 
that Chrysander is more a learned professor thazi 
a musician. For his research and industry every 
one is grateful to him ; but his opinions as a 
conservative critic have provoked much vehement, 
not to say personal, opposition. QA. M.] 

CHURCH, John, bom at Windsor in 1675, 
received his early musical education as a chorister 
of St. John's College, Oxford. On Jan. 31, 1697, 
he was admitted a gentleman of the Chapel 
Royal, and on Aug. i following was advanced to 
a full place, vacant by the death of James Cobb. 
He obtained also the appointments of lay vicar 
and master of the choristers of Westminster Ab- 
bey. Church composed some anthems and also 
many songs, which appeared in the collections of 
the period, and he was the author of an * Intro- 
duction to Psalmody,' published in 1723. The 
compilation of a book of words of Anthems 
published in 171 2 under the direction of the 
Sub-dean of the Chapel Royal (Dr. Dolben) has 
been ascribed to Church, although it is more 
generally attributed to Dr. Croft, and perhaps 
with greater reason, considering the intimacy 
between the sub-dean and the organist. Church 
died Jan. 5, 1741, and was buried in the south 
cloister of Westminster Abbey. [W, H. H.] 
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CIAJA, AzzoLixo Bkrnadivo Bella, bom 
at Siena 1671, composer, organist, said amateur 
organ-builder. Besides his published works — 
'Salmi concertati* (Bologna 1700), 'Cantate da 
camera * (Lucca 1 701 , and Bologna 1 70 a ), ' Sonate 
per cembalo* (Rome 1727), he left in MS. 3 
masses, 18 preludes and organ-sonatas. In 1733 
Ciaja, as a Knight of St. Stephen, presented a 
magnificent organ to the church of that order 
in Pisa, still one of the finest in Italy, containing 
4 manuals and 100 stops. He not only super- 
intended its construction but personally assisted 
the workmen. [M. C. C] 

GIAMPI, Leobenzio Yinoenzo, bom at Pia- 
cenza 1719, dramatic composer ; came to London 
in 1 748 with a company of Italian singers, and 
between that year and 62 produced 'GU tre 
cidsbei ridicoli,* *Adriano in Siria,' 'H trionfo 
di Camilla,' 'Bertoldo,' previously performed in 
Italy, 'Bidone,* and some songs in the Pasticcio 
'Tolomeo.' Bumey says that 'he had fire and 
abilities ' but no genius. His comic operas were 
the most successful, but *Didone* is said to 
contain beautiful music. He also composed 6 
trios for strings, 5 oboe concertos, Italian songs, 
overtures, and a mass (i 758), now in the Royal 
Library at Berlin. [M. C. C] 

CIANCHETTINI, Verowioa, sister of J. 
L. Dussek, bom at Czaslau in Bohemia 1779, 
pianist and composer, studied the pianoforte un- 
der her fiither fix>m infancy. In 1 797 she joined 
her brother in London, where she married Fran- 
cesco Cianchettini. She was a successful teacher, 
and composed two concertos smd several sonatas 
for the pianoforte. 

Her son, Pio, bora in London 1799, was 
a composer and pianist. At five years old he 
appeal^ at the Opera House as an infiEtnt 
prodigy. A year later he travelled with his 
father through Holland, Germany, and France, 
where he was hailed as the English Mozart 
By the age of eight he had mastered the English, 
French, German, and Italian languages. In 1 809 
he performed a concerto of his own composition 
in London. Catalani appointed him her composer 
and director of her concerts, and frequently sang 
Italian airs which he wrote to suit her voice. 
He published a cantata for two voices and 
chorus, to words from * Paradise Lost* — said to 
be a fine work ; music to Pope*s ' Ode on Soli- 
tude* ; 'Sixty Italian Nottumos* for two, three, 
and four voices, smd other vocal pieces. He was 
also editor and publisher of an edition in score 
of symphonies and overtures of Mozart and 
Beethoven, and died in 1849. [M. C. C] 

GIBBER, Susanna Maria, sister of Dr. 
Thomas Augustine Ame, the celebrated com- 
poser, was bom Febr. 1714. She made her first 
public appearance in 1732, at the Haymarket 
Theatre, as the heroine of Lampe's opera ' Ame- 
lia,* with considerable success. In April 1734 
she became the second wife of Theophilus Cibb^. 
On Jan. 12, 1736, Mrs. Cibber made 'her first 
attempt as an actress* at Drury Lane Theatre 
in Aaron Hill's tngedy of ' Zara^* and wai soon 
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accepted as the first tragedian of her time, a posi- 
tion which she maintained for thirty years. Her 
success as an actress, did not, however, lead her 
to abandon her position as a vocalist; in the 
theatre she continued to represent Polly in * The 
Beggar*ff Opera,* and other like parts, but it was 
in Uie orchestra, and more especially in the 
oratorio orchestra, that her greatest renown as a 
singer was achieved. The contralto songs in the 
' Messiah,* and the part of Micah in ' Samson,* 
were composed by Handel expressly for her, 
and when we consider that the great composer 
must have regarded singing as an intellectual art, 
and not merely as the means of displaying fine 
natural gifts of voice, unaided by mental culti- 
vation or musical skill, we may judge why he 
selected Mrs. Cibber as the exponent of his ideas. 
Her voice, according to all contemporary testi- 
mony, although small, was indescribably plaintive, 
and her powers of expression enabled her to 
impress most forcibly upon: the mind of the hearer 
the meaning of the language to which she gave 
utterance. Passing by the songs in 'Messiah,* 
which call for the highest powers of declamation 
and pathetic narration,, we have only to examine 
the part of Micah in * Samson,' comprising songs 
requiring not only the expression of pathetic or 
devout feelings, but also brilliancy and facility 
of execution, to judge of Mrs. Cibber*s ability. 
And what sterling aidvantages must have been 
derived from the combination of the powers of 
a great actress with those of a vocalist in the 
delivery of recitative ! Mrs. Cibber died Jan. 30, 
1 766, and was buried in the cloisters of West- 
minster Abbey. It is said that Garrick, on 
hearing of her death, exclaimed, ' Then Tragedy 
expired with her.* [W. H. H.*] 

CIFRA, Antonio, was bora at Rome during 
the latter part of the i6th century, and was one 
of the few pupils actually taught by Palestrina 
during the short time that the great master as- 
sociated himself with the school of Bernardino 
Nanini. In 16 10 he was Maestro at Loreto, 
but in 1620 removed to San Giovanni in Late- 
rano. Two years later he entered the service 
of the Archduke Charles, and in 1629 returned 
to Loreto, where he died. That he was an 
eradite and elegant musician is shown by the 
fact that the Padre Martini inserted an Agnus 
Dei of his, as a specimen of good work, in his 
essay on counterpoint. He himself published 
a large quantity of his Sacred Motets, Madrigals, 
and Psalms, at Rome and at Venice, of which 
a specific catalogue need hardly be given here. 
After his death Antonio Poggioli of Rome pub- 
lished a volume containing no less than 200 of 
his Motets for 2, 3, 4, 6, and 8 voices. The 
title-page of this book contains a portrait of him 
taken in the 45th year of his age. Underneath 
the engraving are Uie following exceedingly poor 



'Qui poteras numeris sylvas lapidesque movere, 
Siccine pneruptus funere, Cifra, siles ? 

Fallimur ; extincto vivis Isetissimus sevo, 
£t caneris propriis clarus ubique modis.* 
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Cifira is among the ' masters flouriBhing about 
that time in Italy/ of whoee works Milton sent 
home *a chest or two of choice mosio books.* 
(PhiUips's Memoir.) [E, H. P.] 

CIM .\IX)R, GiAMBATTTSTA, of a noble &mily 
in Venice 1761, died in London about 1808 ; com- 
poser, and player on the violin, cello, and piano- 
forte. In 1 788 he produced in Venice * Pigma- 
lione,* sm interlude, with which, notwithstanding 
its success, he was so dissatisfied as to bum the 
score and renounce composition for the future. 
Cherubini used the words of several scenes from 
this interlude for his opera of ' Pimmalione.' 
About 1 791 Cimador settled in London as a 
teacher of singing. Hearing that the orchestra of 
the King's Theatre, in the Haymarket, had refused 
to play Mozart's symphonies on account of their 
difficulty, he arranged six of them as sestets for 
strings and flute. The work was well done, and 
the svmphonies first made known in this form 
speedily took their proper place with the public. 
He composed duos for two violins and violin and 
alto, and a few vocal pieces. [M.C.C.] 

CIMAROSA, DoMENioo, one of the most cele- 
brated Italian dramatic composers, the son of 
poor working people, bom at Aversa, Naples, 
Dec. 17, 1749. Cimarosa received his musical 
training at Uie Conservatorio Santa Maria di 
Loreto. He attended that celebrated school 
for eleven years (i 761-1 772), and acquired a 
thorough knowledge of the old Italian masters 
under Saochini, Fenaroli, and Piccinni. In 
1772 he produced his first opera, 'Le Strava- 
ganze del Conte,* which was so successful as to 
give him at once a place among composers. 
From that date till 1780 he lived alternately 
at Rome and Naples, and composed for the two 
cities some twenty operas, ' L'ltaliana in Loudra* 
among the number. Between 1780 and 17S7 
he was busy writing as the acknowledged rival 
of Paisiello, who, up to that time, had been 
undisputed chief of Italian operatic composers. 
His operas were also performed abroad, not only 
in London, Paris, Vienna, and Dresden, where 
an Italian opera existed, but elsewhere, through 
translations. To this period belong 'II oonvito 
di pietra,' * La ballerina amante' (Venice, 1783), 
' U pittore Parigino,* ' II Sacrifizio d'Abramo,' 
and *L'01impiade' (1787). In 1787 Cimarosa 
was invited to St. Petersburg as chamber com- 
poser to Catherine II, and there developed an 
amazing fertility in every species of composition. 
Among his operas of this time should be men* 
tioned 'H fiuuitico burlato* (1788). Some years 
later, on the invitation of Leopold II, he suc- 
ceeded Salieri as court chapel master, and it was 
there that he composed his most celebrated work 
' II matrimonio segreto' (1792), a masterpiece of 
its kind, which at the time roused an extraor- 
dinary enthusiasm, and is the only work by which 
Cimarosa is at present known. So great was the 
effect of its first performance, that at the end 
the emperor had supper served to all concemed, 
and then commanded a repetition of the whole. 
His engagement at Vienna terminated by the 
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emperor^s death (1792). Salieri was again ap- 
pointed chapel -master, and in 1793 ^marosa 
returned to Naples, where he was received with 
every kind of homage and distinction ; the Ma- 
trimonio tegreto was perfoimad 57 ikafm nuuiiiig. 
and he was appointed diapel-master to the king 
and teacher to the princesses. From his in- 
exhaustible pen flowed another q)lendid series 
of operas, amone which may be specified 'Le 
astuzi^ feminile, 'L*Impresario in angusiie,* 
'II matrimonio per raggiro,' and the serious 
operas 'Gli Orazii e Curiazii,' 'Artaserse,* and 
' Semiramide.* His last years were troubled by 
a melancholy change of fortune. The outbreak 
of revdutionary ideas carried Cimarosa with it, 
and when the French repubUcan army marcdied 
victoriously into Naples (1799) he expressed 
his enthusiasm in the most open manner. 
Cimarosa was imprisoned and condemned to 
death. Ferdinand was indeed prevailed upon 
to spare his life and restore him to liberty on 
condition of his leaving Naples, but the imprison- 
ment had broken his spirit. He set out for St. 
Petersburg, but died at Venice Jan. 11, 1801, 
leaving hiJf finished an opera, 'Artemisia,* which 
he was writing for the approaching camivaL 
It was universally reported that he had been 
poisoned, and in consequence the government 
compelled the physician who had attended him 
to make a formal attestation of the cause of his 
death. 

Besides his operas (76 in all, according to F^tis) 
Cimarosa composed several oratorios, cantatas, 
and masses, etc., which were much admired in 
their day. His real talent lay in comedy — in his 
sparkling wit and unfuling good humour. His 
invention was inexhaustible in the representation 
of that overflowing and yet naif liveliness, that 
merry teasing loquacity which is the distinguish- 
ing feature of genuine Italian 'buffo* ; his chief 
strength lies in the vocal parts, but the orchestra 
is delicately and effectively handled, and his 
ensembles are masterpieces, with a vein of humour 
which IB imdeniably akin to that of Mozart. It 
is only in the fervour and depth which animate 
Mozart's melodies, and perhaps in the construction 
of the musical scene, that Cimarosa shows himself 
inferior to the great master. This is more the 
case with his serious operas, which, in spite of 
their charming melodies, are too conventional in 
form to rank with his comic operas, since taste 
has been so elevated by the works of MoizarL 
Cimarosa was the culminating point of genuine 
Italian opera. His invention is simple, but 
always natural ; and in spite of his Italian love 
for melody he is never monotonous; but both 
in form and harmony is always in keeping with 
the situation. In this respect Italian opera has 
manifestly retrograded since his time. A bust of 
Cimarosa, by Caiiova, was placed in the Panthem 
at Rome. The most complete list of his works 
is given by Fotis in his 2nd edition. [A. M.j 

CINQUES. The name given by change-ringOTS 
to changes on eleven bells, probably from the tact 
that Jive pairs of bells change places in order of 
ringing in each successive change. [C. A.W.T.] 
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CINTI. See Damorbau. 

CIPRANDI, Ercolb, an excellent tenor, who 
lang in London firom 1754 to 65. He was born 
about 1738. He played Danao in 'Ipermestra' 
by Hasse and ijunpugnani, produced at the 
King's Theatre Nov. 9, 1754. In 65 he was still 
singing at the same theatre, and appeared as 
Antigone in 'Eumene/ Bumey found him at 
Milan in 1770, as fine a singer as before. He 
was living in 1790. [J. M.] 

CIPRIANI, Lorenzo, a capital huffo singer 
at the Pantheon in London, about 1 790. He per- 
formed in the same companv with Pacchierotti, 
Mara, and Morelli. In 91 heplayed Valerio in 
*La Locanda* of Paisiello. There is a capital 
sketch-portrait of him Mn the character of Don 
Alfonso Scoglio, in La Bella Pettcatrice, per- 
formed at the King's Theatre, Pantheon, Dec. 
24, 1 791; drawn by P. Violet, and eni^raved by 
C. Guisan, pupil to F. Bartolozzi, R.A. [J. M.] 

CIRCASSIENNE. LA, op^racomique in 3 
acts; words by Scribe, music by Auber; pro- 
duced at the Op^ra Comique Feb. 2, 1861, and 
in London. [G.] 

CIS, CES. The German terms for Cf and Cb. 
Kone of the books explain the origin of this form, 
which runs through the German scale — Dis, Es, 
As, etc., except B and H; and in the double 
flats and sharps, Deses, Gisis, etc. [G.] 

CITHER, CiTHRRW, CiTHORW, Or CiTTKRN 

(Fr. Cwtrtf SuAre^ or Coarante; Ital. Cetera; 
Ger. Cither. Zither), An instnmient shaped like 
a lute, but with a flat back, and with wire strings, 
generally adjusted in pairs of unisons, and played 
with a plectrum of quilL The cither during the 
l6ih and 1 7th centuries appears to have enjoyed 
great favour on the Continent and in England. 
The English citherns had usually four pairs of 
wire strings, but according to Mr. Engel ('Mu- 
sical Instruments,' etc., 1874) it was not limited 
to this number. He quotes a curious title-page : 
• New Citharen Lessons with perfect Tunings of 
the same from four cour;^ of strings to four-teene 
course, 8ce* adorned with an engraving of a 
Bijuga (two-necked) cither, the counterpart of a 
theorbo or two-necked lute, strung with seven 
pairs of strings over the fingerboard, and seven 
single strings at the side. The date of this is 1 609. 
John Playford published a book entitled ' Mu- 
sick's Delight, containing nefw and pleasant lessons 
on the Cithern, London, 1666.' The Cetera or 
Italian cither was used by improvisatori, and ex- 
tant specimens are often tastefully adorned with 
ornament Finally, keyed cithers with hammers 
were patented by English and German makers. 
The German Streichzither, as the name indicates, 
was played with a bow. This was horizontal, 
like the Schlagzither and its prototype the 
Scheidholt. all of which variants will be more 
conveniently described under the accepted modem 
appellation of Zither, an instrument to place 
upon a table, well known in South Germany, 
llie difference between a cither and a lute is 
that the cither has wire strings and is played 
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with a plectrum, while the lute has catgut 
strings to be touched with the fingers. The 
guitar also has catgut strings and has a flat back, 
not pear-shaped like the lute, and has incurva- 
tions at the sides, evidence of its derivation from 
a bow instrument. The name cither is derived 
from the Greek Kt$6paf which, however, was 
another kind of stringed instrument. (See Ltrb ; 
also Chitarronb, Lutb, and Zithbr.) [A. J. H] 

CITOLE. This word, used by poets in the 
13th, 14th, and 15th centuries, has been derived 
frx>m ciatella (Lat.) a small box, and is supposed 
to mean the small box-shaped psaltery, sometimes 
depicted in MSS. of the period in representations 
of musicians. Dr. Rimbault ('The Pianoforte,' 
i860, p. 25) has collected several poetic re- 
ferences to the dtole, including quotations from 
the ' Roman de la Rose,' Gavin Douglas, Grower, 
and Chaucer ('Knight's Tale,' 'a citole in hire 
right hand hadde she'). According to the same 
authority (p. 2 a) the name was used as late as 
1543. [See PsALTBRT.] A nedem instance of 
the use of the name is ia D. G, Rosetti's * Blessed 
Damozelle,' 

' And angels meeting us shall sing 

To their citherns and citoles.' [A. J. H.] 

CIVIL SERVICE MUSICAL SOCIETY, 

instituted in 1864 iot the practice of vocal and 
instrumental music among the civil servants and 
excise servants of the crowa. The Prince of 
Wales is patron, and all the members of the royal 
fiimily are life members. Sir W. H. Stephenson, 
of the Board of Inland Revenue, was its first 
president, and Mr. Frederick Clay its first vice- 
president. The first conductor 01 the orchestra 
was Mr. Arthur Sullivan, and the first conductor 
of the choir Mr. J'ohn Foster; but upon the 
resignation of Mr. Sullivan Mr. Foster became 
sole conductor. The seciety meets for practice 
at King's College, Strand, where it has an ex- 
ceptionally good library of vocal and instrumental 
music. Its concerts, of which upwards of fifty 
have been given, take place at St. J'ames's Hall, 
admission being confined to members and their 
friends. The programmes include symphonies, 
overtures, smd other orchestral works ; the special 
feature in the vocal music is the singing of the 
male voice choir, the society's original plan of 
practising exclusively music written for male 
voices having been rigidly adhered to. The present 
officers (1877) are — President, Lord Hampton; 
Vice-president, Sir F. J. Halliday; Conductor, 
Mr. John Foster ; Treasurer, Mr. F. L. Robin- 
son; and Hon. Sec. Mr. S. McCauL [CM.] 

CLAGGET, Charles, a violinist, and about 
1 766 leader of the band at the theatre in Smock 
Alley, Dublin. He was noted for his skill in 
accompanying the voice. Ho was also a com- 
poser of songs (one of which, * Tve rifled Flora's 
painted bowers,' gained much popularity), and of 
duets for violins, violin and cello, and flutes. 
Coming to London and being of an inventive 
turn of mind, he devoted hi:) attention to the 
improvement of various musical instruments. In 
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Dec. 1776 lie took out a patent for 'ImproTe- 
inents on the violin and other instruments played 
on finger boards/ which he asserted rendered it 
* ahnost impossible to stop or play out of tune.' 
In August, 1 788, he took out another patent for 
'Methods of construoting and tuning musical 
instruments which will be perfect in their kind 
and much easier to be performed on than any 
hitherto discovered.* Among these were the 
following : — * A new instrument called the Telio- 
chordon, in form like a pianoforte, but capable 
of being put much better in tune, for the grand 
pianoforte or harpsichord divide every octave 
only into thirteen parts or semitones, whereas on 
this instrument every octave can be divided into 
thirty -mne parts or gradations of sound ; for any 
finger-key will, at the pleasure of the performer, 
produce three different degrees of intonation.' 
He represented that by this instnmieBt all thirds 
and ^hs could be highly improved, and what is 
called the * woulfe * entirely done away with. — 
A method of uniting two trumpets or horns, one 
zn D, and the other in £ flat, so that the mouth- 
piece might be applied to either instantaneously, 
thereby getting the advantage of a complete 
chromatic scale. — Tuning forks with balls or 
weights for the more easy tuning of musical in- 
struments. — A new instrument composed of a 
proper number of these tuning forks or of single 
prongs or rods of metal fixed on a standing boajd 
or box and put in vibration by finger keys. Or 
a celestina stop made by an endless fillet might 
be applied, producing the sounds on these forks 
or prongs as it does on the strings. — Tuning keys 
of a form which rendered them steadier and 
easier to use than others. — And lastly, a better 
method of fitting the sounding post of a violin to 
its place, da^^t was also the inventor of the 
*Aiuton, or. Ever-tuned Organ, an instrument 
without pipes, strings^ glasses, or bells, which 
will never require to be retuned in any climate.* 
Of this instrument and others he published a 
descriptive account under the title of ' Musical 
Phenomena.' He kept his collection of instru- 
ments at his hoase in Greek Street, Soho^ which 
he called 'The Musical Museum.* About 1791 
he exhibited them publicly at the Hanover 
Square Rooms. On Oct. 31, 1793, Clagget gave 
what he termed an * Attic Concert,' at the King's 
Arms Tavern, Comhill, . several of the pieces 
being played on or accompanied by the various in- 
struments invented or improved by him. The 
performance was interspersed with ' A Discomse 
on Musick,* the object of which was professedly 
to prove tile absolute necessity of refining the 
harmony of keyed instruments, and of course to 
insist that Clagget's invefitions had effected that 
object. In the course of this address a letter 
from Haydn to Clagget, dated 1 792,. was read,, in 
whicK the great composer expressed his full 
approbation of Claggefis improvements on the 
pianoforte and harpsichord. The discourse was 
published with the word-book of the concert,. and 
to it was prefixed a well-engraved portrait of 
Clagget, who is described beneath it as 'Har- 
monizer of Musical Instruments/ etc., etc. He 
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18 represented with a violin bow in his right 
hand, and in the left a tuning fork of very large 
dimensions, each prong of which is bifurcated, to 
that there are three forks in one. [W. H. H.] 

CLAPISSON, Antoike Louis, bom at Naples 
Sept. 15, 1808. died at Paris March 19, 1866, 
was a good violin- player before becoming a com- 
poser, and published a great many romances and 
songs, which exhibit soi easy vein of melody. 
His operas are *La Figurante' (5 acts, 1838); 

* La Symphonie' (1839) ; * La Perruche* (1840) ; 

• Frfere et Mari' (1841) ; ' Le Code noir' (3 acts, 
1842) ; * Les Bergers-Trumeau' (1845) ; *Gibb^ 
bk Comemuse' (3 acts, 1846) ; * Jeanne bk FoUe' 
(5 acts, 1848); *La Statue ^questre' (1850); 
'Les Mystferes d'Udolphe' (3 acts, 1852) ; *La 
Promise (3 acts, 1854); 'La Fanchonnette' 
(3 acts, March i, 1856); 'Le Sylphe' (2 acts, 
Nov. 1856); 'Margot' (3 acts, 1857); 'Les 
trois Nicolas' (3 acts, 1858); and 'Madame 
Gr^ire* (3 acts, 1861). These plays are 
genonily poor, and many of them were un- 
successful. In fact, ' La Promise' and * La Fan- 
chonnette' are the only two of his operas which 
gained public favour. There is however much 
good music in 'Gibby,' *Le Code noir,' aiui 
several others. His style is somewhat bombastic 
and deficient in genuine inspiration; but, in 
almost every one of his operas there are to be 
found graceful and fluent tunes, fine harmonies, 
pathetic passages, and characteristic effects of 
orchestration. 

Clapisson was made Chevalier de la L^on 
d'Honneur in 1847, and member of the ' Institut* 
in 1854. He coUected ancient instruments of 
music, and sold his collection to the French 
government in 1861 ; it is now included in the 
museum of the Conservatoire. Annibale dei 
Rossi's splendid spinet, ornamented with precious 
stones and exhibited at the South Kensington 
Museum, was bought from Clapisson. [G. C] 

CLARI, Giovanni Carlo Maria, was bom at 
Pisa in 1669 where he became Maestro di Cap- 
pella. He studied music at Bologna, under the 
well-known Colonna, of whom he has always been 
considered to have been one of the best pupils. 
For the theatre of the last-named town he wrote 
an opera intituled 'H Savio deUrante,' which had 
considerable- success. But his renown chiefly 
comes from a collection of vocal duets and trios 
written with a basso continue, which he published 
in 1 730. A later edition of these is extant, pub- 
lished by Carli of Paris in 1823, and arranged 
with a modem accompaniment for the piano by a 
Polish composer named Mirecki. In these his 
novel treatment of fugue, and his approach to- 
wards the modulation of later times, help to 
mark an epoch in composition, and stamp him as 
a progressive and profound musicism. 

There is a Stabat Mater by Clan in C minor 
in the Royal Library at Copenhagen ; and Lands- 
berg of Rome had the following works of his : 
a Mass for 5 voices, strings and organ ; a Credo 
for 4 voices ; Psalms for 4 voices in 2 dialogued 
choruses; a De Profundis for 4 voices and the 
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oigmn; a Beqniein for nine Toices, siringi and 
organ; a Mass di Cappella for 4 voices; some 
Psalms for Complins arranged for two choruses. 
Novello's 'Fitzwilliam music* contains no lees 
than 23 compositions of Clan's from Masses and 
the Stabat Mater, which for science, dignity, 
and sweetness, fully bear out his reputation. 

The exact date of his death is unknown, but it 
was probably about 1745. [E. H. P.] 

CLARINET OR CLARIONET (Fr. Clan- 
nette, Grer. KlarinHte, Ital. Clarinetto). An in- 
strument of 4-foot tone, with a single reed and 
smooth quality, commonly said to have been in- 
vented about the year 1690, bv Johann Chris- 
topher Denner, at Nuremb^. Mr. W. Chappell 
is however of opinion that he can trace the in- 
strument back to medieval times as the shawm, 
schalm, or schalmuse (Hist, of Music, i. 264). 

The present name, in both forms, is evidently 
a diminutive of Clarino, the Italian for trumpet, 
and Clarion the English equivalent^ to which its 
tone has some similarity. 

Since its first invention it has been successively 
improved by Stadler of Vienna, Iwan Muller, 
Klos^ ando&ers. The last-named mudcian ( 1 843) 
completely reoiganised the fingering of the in- 
strument, on the system conmionly called after 
Boehm, which is aJso applied to the flute, oboe, 
and bassoon. A general description of Uie older 
and more usual form will be given. It n)ay 
however be remarked here, that Boehm or Kiosk's 
fingering is hardly so well adapted to this as 
to the octave -scaled instruments. It certainly 
removes some difficulties, but at the expense of 
ffreatly increased complication of mechanism, and 
uability to get out of order. 

The clarinet consists essentially of a mouth- 
piece furnished with a single beating reed, a cy- 
Undrical tube, terminating in a bell, and eighteen 
openings in the side, half closed by the fingers, and 
half by keys. The fundamental scale comprises 
nineteen semitones, from E in 
the bass stave. These are pro- 
duced by removal of the eight 
fingers and the thumb of the left hand succes- 
sively from nine open holes, and by the lifting 
of nine closed keys. The lowest note is emitted 
through the bell ; the treble 6 through a hole at 
the back of the tube, peculiar to this instrument. 
This register ' is termed Chaltmieau, and is of a 
somewhat different quality from the higher notes. 
The latter are obtained by a contrivance which 
forms the chief initial difficulty in learning the 
instrument, but has the advantage of giving it 
a very extended compass. The lever of the Bb 
key named above ends dose to the back thumb- 
hole, and answers a double purpose. In conjunc- 
tion with the Ai) key it produces its own open 
note, but when raised by the point of the left 
thumb, while the ball of the same closes the 
back hole, it serves to determine a node within 
the tube, and raises the pitch by an interval of 
a twelfth. If all the side holes be now closed by 
the fingers, the note issuing by the bell is B.], 
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in the treble stave, and by successive removal of 
fingers or. opening of keys fifteen more semitones 



are obtained, reaching to 




; the thumb 




being constantly kept at its double duty of 
closing the 6 hole and opening the Bb key. 
With the high C|, what may be termed the 
natural scale of the instrument ends, although 
a whole octave more of notes may be got by 
cross-fingerings, depending considerably on the 
individual skill of the player. It is usually under- 
stood that the extreme note obtainable is CJ] 
or C| in altissimo, an 8ve above that just given. 
But it is most undesirable to write for the instru- 
ment above the intermediate 
6, and in piano passages above 
C. We thus have in all three 
octaves and a sixth, of which 
the lower three octaves are perfectly available 
for legitimate use, and which it will be presently 
shown are considerably extended by the employ- 
ment of several instruments in different keys. 

The mouthpiece is a conical stopper, flattened 
on one side to form the table for the reed, and 
thinned to a chisel edge on the other for con- 
venience to the lips. The cylindrical bore passes 
about two-thirds up the inside, and there termi- 
nates in a hemispherical end. From this bore 
a lateral orifice is cut into the table, about an 
inch long and half as wide, which is closed in 
playing by the thin end of the reed. The table 
on which the reed lies, instead of being flat, is 
purposely curved backwards towards the point, 
so as to leave a gap or slit about the thickness 
of a sixpence between the end of the mouthpiece 
and the point of the reed. It is on the vibration 
of the reed against this curved table that the 
sound of the instrument depends. The curve of 
the table is of considerable importance. [See 
Mouthpiece.] The reed itself is a thin flat slip 
cut from a kind of tall grass {arundo saliva), 
oonmionly, though incorrectly, termed 'cane.* 
[See Reed.] It is flattened on one side, and 
thinned on the other to a feather-edge. The 
older players secured this to the table of the 
mouthpiece by a waxed cord, but a double 
metallic band with two small screws, termed a 
ligature, is now employed. The reed was origin- 
ally turned upwards, so as to rest against the 
upper lip ; but this necessitated the holding of 
the instrument at a large ungraceful angle uom 
the body, and caused it to bear against a weaker 
mass of muscles than is the case when it is 
directed downwards. In England, France, 
and Belgium it is alyirays held in the latter 
position. 

The compass given above is that of an in- 
strument in C, which sounds corresponding notes 
to the violin, descending three semitones below 
'fiddle G.' But the C clarinet is not very ex- 
tensively used in the orchestra or military bands. 
The latter employ an instrument in Bb, sounding 
two semitones below its written position, and 
consequently standing in the key of two flats. 
For the acuter notes they use a smaller clarinet 
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in Eb, which soanda a minor third above its 
written scale, and stands in three flats. In the 
orchestra an instrument in A, sounding a minor 
third below the corresponding note of a C instru- 
ment, is much used, and stands in three sharps. 
It will be seen that the Bb and A clarinets re- 



spectively lower the range of the ^ J i~ 
lowest note to D|| and Cj , thus aug- ^ ** : 



menting the whole oompass of the instrument. 
They idso have the advantage of IniiiiiiMay the 
number of flats and sharps in the signature. 
Although the clarinet has been much improved 
it still presents great difficulties in extreme keys, 
and these are to some extent avoided by the B b 
instruments lessening the flats by two in flat 
keys, and the A instrument the sharps by three 
in sharp signatures. A melody in C would thus 
have to be played in G by the F, in A by the Eb, 
in D by the Bb, and in £b by the A clarinets. 
The following table shows how the notes will be 
written for each instrument, bo as to sound like 
those of the C clarinet i-—- 



I. C clarinet 




6. For Ck>mo di bassetto in F : 



7. The Italians — as Cavallini and Cam>ngii 
sometimes write for the Bb clarinet in the Uitor 

clef; ^ 



: sounding 



as if written 



in the ordinary way (No. a above). 
The two intrinsic flats of the instru- 
ment have of course to be supplied 
by the player. 

Besides the four instruments already named 
others are occasionally used. A small clarinet 
in F, above the C instrument, has been merci- 
fully given up, except in an occasional piece 
of German dance music. The D, between these 
two, is also considered by some composers to 
blend better with the violins than the graver- 
pitched clarinets. The Db is convenient for 
taking the part of the military flute, which stands 
in that key. A clarinet in H would puzzle mobt 
English players, although it appears in Mozart's 
score of 'Idomeneo* — being the German for B|j. 
Below the A clarinet we also have several others. 
One in Ab is useful in military music. In F 
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we have the tenor clarinet, smd the oomo di 
bassetto or bassethom, perhaps the most beaatifol 
of the whole family. The tenor in Eb stands in 
the same relation to this as the Bb does to the 
C, and is consequently used in militaiy bands. 
[CoRNO DI Bassetto.] Proceeding still lower m 
the scale we arrive at the bass clarinets. The 
commonest of these is in Bb, the octave of the 
ordinary instrument, but the writer has a C 
basso of Italian make, and Wagner has written 
fcMT an A basso. They are none of them very 
satisfactory instruments ; the characteristio tone 
of the clarinet seeming to end with the como di 
bassetto. [See Bass Clarinet.] 

Helmholtz has analysed the tone and musical 
character of the clarinet among the other wind-in- 
struments, and shows that the sounds proper to the 
reed itself are hardly ever employed, being verj 
sharp and of harsh quality ; those actually pro- 
duced being lower in pitch, dependent on the 
length of the oolunm of air, and corresponding 
to the sounds proper to a stopped oi^gan-pipe. 
With a cylindrical tube these are the thb^ fifth, 
seventh, and eighth partial sounds of the funda- 
mental tone. The upper register rising a twelfth 
from the lower or chalumeau, seems to carry 
out the same law in another form. On the other 
hand, the conical tubes of the oboe and bassoon 
correspond to open pipes of the same length, in 
which the octave, the twelfth, and the double 
octave form the first three terms of the series. 
See his paper in the 'Journal fur reine und 
angewandte Mathematik,' voL. Ivii. 

The lowest note of the register is dearly an 
arbitrary matter. It has probably heeat dic- 
tated by the £Etct that nine of the ten available 
digits are fully occupied. But M. Smc, whose im- 
provements in wind-instruments have surpassed 
those which explicitly bear his name, has ex- 
tended the scale another sepoitone by '\t\t\ing » 
second key for the right little finger. Even the 
octave C can be toudied by employing the right 
thumb, which at present merely supports the 
instrument It is always so employed in the 
bassethom, and a Bb instrument thus ex- 
tended must have been known to Mosart, 
who writes the beautiful obbligato to ' Parto,* 
in his ' Clemenza di Tito,' down to bass Bb, a 
major third below the instrument as now made. 

To whatever period we may ascribe the in- 
vention of the clarinet, it is certain that it does 
not figure in the scores of the earlier oomposers. 
Bach and Handel never use it. An instrument 
entitled Chalumeau appears in the writings of 
Gluck, to which Berlioz appends the note that it 
is now unknown and obsolete. This may have 
been a clarinet in some form. Haydn uses it 
very sparingly. Most of his symphonies are 
without the part, and the same remark applies to 
his church music. There is, however, a fine trio 
for two clarinets and bassoon in the ' Kt Incar- 
natus * of the First Mass, and there are one or 
two prominent passages in the * Creation,* espe- 
cially obbligatos to the air * With verdure clad,* 
and 'On mighty pens,' and a quartet of reeds 
accompanying the trio 'On Thee each living 
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■oul awaits.' But it is with Mozart that the 
instrument first becomes a leading orchestral 
voice. * Ah, if we had but clarinets too ! ' says 
he : 'you cannot imagine the splendid effsot of 
a symphony with flutes, oboes, and clarinets.' 
(Letter 119.) Nothing can be more beautiful, 
or more admirably adapted to its tone than the 
parts provided for it in his vocal and instru- 
mental works. The symphony in £b is sometimes 
called the Clarinet Symphony from this reason, 
the oboes being omitted as if to ensure its 
prominence. There is a concerto for clarinet 
with full orchestra (Kochel, No. 622) which 
is in his best style. For the tenor clarinet or 
basset-horn, the opera of 'Clemenza di Tito* 
is freely scored, and an elaborate obblisato is 
allotted to it in the song ' Non piti di fiori. His 
* Requiem* contains two oomi di bassetto, to the 
exclusicm of all other reed -instruments, except 
bassoons. His chamber and concerted music is 
more full for clarinets than that of any other 
writer, except perhaps Weber. It is somewhat 
remarkable Uiatmany of his great works, especially 
the ' Jupiter* Symphony, should be without parts 
for the instrument, notwithstanding his obvious 
kift>wledge of its value and beauty. The ordinary 
explanation is probably the true one ; namely, 
that being attached to a small court, he seldom 
had at his disposal a full band of instrumentalists. 
Beethoven, on the other hand, hardly writes a 
single work without clarinets. Indeed there is a 
distinct development of this part to be observed 
in the course of his s3rmphonie8. The trio of the 
First contains a passage of importance, but of such 
simplicity that it might be allotted to the 
trumpet. The Larghetto (in A) of his Second 
Symphony is full of melodious and easy passages 
for two clarinets. It is not until we reach the 
' Pastoral * Symphony that difficulties occur ; the 
passage near Uie close of the first movement 
being sing\darly trying to the player i— 
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ings lie in the upper part of its scale, and, except 
an occasional bit of pure accompaniment, there 
is nothing out of the compass of the violin. 

Mendelssohn, on the other hand, seems to 
revel in the chalumeau notes. He leads off the 
Scotch S3rmphony, the introductory notes of 
' Elijah,* and the grand chords of his overture 
to 'Ruy Bias* with these, and appears fully 
aware of the singular power and resonance which 
enables them to balance even the trombones. 
Throughout his works the parts for clarinet are 
fascinating, and generally not difficult. The 
lovely second subject in the overture to the 
'Hebrides* (after the reprise) '- 





But the Eighth Symphony contains a passage in 
the Trio, combined with the horns, which few 
performers can execute with absolute correctness. 




Beethoven does not seem to have appreciated the 
lower register of this instrument. All his writ- 



the imitative passage for two clarinets, which 
recurs several times in the Overture to 'Melu- 
sina* — 



and the rolling wavelike i>assages in his ' Meeres- 
stille,* deserve special mention. On the other hand, 
there are occasional phrases of great complexity 
in .his works. The scherzo of the Scotch 
Symphony, the saltarello of the Italian, are 
cases in point ; but even these are exceeded by a 
few notes in the scherzo of the 'Midsummer 
Night*s Dream,* which are all but unplayable. 



Weber appears to have had a peculiar love 
for the clarinet. Not only has he written several 
great works especially for it, but his orches- 
tral compositions abound in figures of extreme 
beauty and novelty. The weird effect of the 
low notes in the overture to * Der Freischiitz,* 
followed by the passionate recitative which comes 
later in the same work— both of which recur in 
the opera itself— will suggest themselves to all ; 
as will the cantabile phrase in the overture to 
' Oberon,* the doubling of the low notes with the 
violoncellos, and the <]Ufficult arpeggios for flutes 
and clarinets commonly known as the ' drops of 
water.* His Mass in G is marked throughout by 
a very unusual employment of the clarinets on 
their lower notes, forming minor chords with the 
bassoons. This work is abo singular in being 
written for Bb clarinets, although in a sharp key. 
The 'Oedo,* however, has a oharaotezistio 
melody in a or>ngenial key, where a bold leap of 
two octaves exhibits to advantage the large com- 
pass at the compo6er*s disposal. 

Meyerbeer and Spohr both employ the clarinets 
extensively. The former, however, owing to his 
friendship with Sax, was led to substitute the 
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bass cUiinets in some places. [Bass Clabtnkt.] 
Spohr has written two concertos for the instru- 
ment, both — especially the second — of extreme 
difficulty. But he has utilised its great powers 
in concerted music, and as an obbligato accom- 
paniment to the voice, both in his operatic works 
and his oratorios, and in the six songs of which 
the ' Bird and the Maiden* is the best known. 

An account of this instrument would be in- 
complete without mention of Rossini^s writings. 
In the 'Stabat Mater' he has given it some 
exquisite and appropriate passages, but in other 
works the difficulties assigned to it are all but 
insuperable. The overtures to ' Semiramide,* 
' Otello,* and ' Gazza Ladra,* are all exceedingly 
open to this objection, and exhibit the carelessness 
of scoring which mars his incomparable gifts of 
melody. 

No instrument has a greater scope in the form 
of solo or concerted music specially written for it. 
Much of this is not so well Imown in this country 
as it ought to be. The writer has therefore com- 
piled, with the assistance of Mr. Leonard Bed- 
dome, whose collection of clarinet music is all but 
complete, a list of the principal compositions by 
great writers, in which it takes a prominent part. 
This is appended to the present notice. 

A few words are required in concluding, as to 
the weak points of the instrument. It is singu- 
larly susceptible to atmospheric changes, and 
rises in pitch very considerably, indeed more 
than any other instrument, with warmth. It is 
therefore essential, after playing oome time, to 
flatten the instrument ; a caution often neglected. 
On the other hand it does not bear large alter- 
ations of pitch without becoming out of tune. 
In this respect it is the most difficult of all the 
orchestral instruments, and for this reason it 
ought undoubtedly to exercise the privilege now 
granted by ancient usage to the oboe; that, 
namely, of giving the pitch to the band. In the 
band of the Crystal Palace, and some others, 
this is now done ; it deserves general imitation. 
Moreover, the use of three, or at least two 
different -pitched instruments in the orchestra, 
is a source of discord, which it requires large 
experience to counteract. Many performers meet 
the difficulty to some extent by dispensing with 
the C clarinel^ the weakest of the three. Com- 
posers would do well to write as little for it as 
may be practicable. Mendelssohn, in his Sym- 
phonies, prefers to write for the A clarinet in three 
flats rather than for the C in its natural key, 
thus gaining a lower compass and more fulness 
of tone. Lastly, the whole beauty of the instru- 
ment depends on the management of the reed. 
A player, however able, is very much at the 
mercy of this part of the mechanism. A bad 
reed not only takes all quality away, but ex- 
poses its possessor to the utterance of the horrible 
shriek termed couac (i.e. * quack*) by the French, 
and 'a goose' in the vernacular. There is no in- 
strument in which failure of lip or deranged keys 
produce so unmusical a result, or one so impos- 
sible to conceal ; and proportionate care should 
be exercised in its prevention. 



List of the principal solo and concerted mutie 
~\e clarinet; original works, not arrange- 



Lid of the prmctpcd solo ai 
for the clarinet; original i 
ments. 



Mozart. — ^Trio for clarinet, viola, and piano, 
op. 14 ; Two Serenades for two oboes, two clari- 
nets, two horns, and two bassoons, op. 24 and 
27 ; Quintet for oboe, clarinet, horn, bassoon, 
and piano, op. 29 ; Concerto for clarinet and 
orchestra, op. 107 ; Quintet (or clarinet and 
strings, op. loi ; Grand Serenade for two oboes, 
two clarinets, two bassethoms, two French horns, 
two bassoons and double bassoon. 

Beethoven. — Three duets for clarinet and 
bassoon; Trio for clarinet, vioIonoeUo, and piano, 
op. II ; Quintet for oboe, clarinet, horn, bas- 
soon, and piano, op. 16; Grand Septet for 
violin, viola, cello, contra-basso, clarinet, horn, 
and bassoon, op. 20 ; the same arranged by 
composer as trio for clarinet, cello, and piano; 
Sestet for two clarinets, two horns, and two 
bassoons, op. 71 ; Ottet for two oboes, two clari- 
nets, two horns, and two bassoons, op. 103; 
Rondino for two oboes, two clarinets, two horns, 
and two bassoons. 

Webeb. — Concertino, op. 26 ; Air and Varia- 
tion, op. 33 ; Quintet for clarinet and string 
quartet, op. 34 ; Concertante duet, clarinet and 
piano, op. 48 ; Concerto i, with orchestra, op. 73 ; 
Concerto 2, with orchestra, op. 74. 

Spohr.^ Concerto i, for clarinet and orcheeb^ 
op. 26 ; Concerto 2, for clarinet and orchestra, 
op. 57 ; Nonet for strings, flute, oboe, clarinet, 
horn, and bassoon, op. .^i ; Ottet for violin, 
two violas, cello, basso, clarinet, and two hems, 
op. 32 ; Quintet for flute, clarinet, horn, bas- 
soon, and piano, op. 52 ; Septet for piano, violin, 
cello, and same wind, op. 147 ; Six songs, with 
clarinet obbligato, op. 103. 

Schumann. — Fantasiestiicke for clarinet and 
piano, op. 73; Mahichenerzahlungen, fordjuinet^ 
viola, and piano, op. 132. 

Onslow. — Septet for flute, oboe, clarinet, horn, 
bassoon, double bass, and piano, op. 79 ; Nonet, 
for strings, flute, oboe, clarinet, horn, and bassoon, 
op. 77 ; Sestet for piano, flute, clarinet, horn, 
bassoon, and double bass, op. 30. 

Kalliwoda. — Variations with orchestra, op. 
128. 

A. RoMBBBO. — Quintet for clarinet and strings, 
op. 57. 

Hummel.— Military Septet, op. 114. 

C. Kreutzer. — Trio for piano, clarinet, aad 
bassoon, op. 43 ; Septet, for violin, viola, cello^ 
contra-basso, clarinet, horn, and bassoon, op. 62. 

S. Neukomm.— Quintet for clarinet and strings^ 
op. 8. 

A. Reicha. — Quintet for clarinet and strings ; 
Twenty -four quintets for flute, oboe, clarinet, 
horn and bassoon, ops. 88-91, 99, 100. 

E. Pauer. — Quintet for piano, oboe, clarinet^ 
horn, and bassoon, op. 44. 

RsisaiQEB. — Concertos, ops. 63a, 14&, 180. 

Lw. H. a] 

CLARINO. The Italian name for the Trum- 

PET. 



CLARK. 

CLARK, Jbbemiah, was a cborister in tlie 
Chapel Bojal under Dr. Blow. After leaving 
the choir he became, for a short time, oiganist of 
Winchester College. In 1693 his master. Dr. 
Blow, resigned in hJs favour the appointments of 
almoner and master of the children of St. Paul's 
CathedraL About 1695 he was appointed or- 
ganist and one of the vicars choral of St. Paulas. 
On July 7, 1700, Clark, and his fellow-pupil, 
William (>oft, were sworn in as gentlemen ex- 
traordinary of the Chapel Royal, with the joint 
reversion of an organist's place, whenever one 
should fall vacant, a contingency which happened 
on May 15, 1704, by the death of Francis Pig- 
gott, on which Clark and Croft were on May 25 
sworn in as joint organists. Clark, having the 
misfortune to become enamoured of a lady whose 
position in life rendered his union with her hope- 
less, fell into a state of despondency, under the 
influence of which he shot Mmself. The precise 
date of his death has not been ascertained, but 
it was, doubtless, shortly before Nov. 5, 1707, 
when Croft was sworn into the full pla^ of or- 
ganist of the Chapel RoyaL Clark composed 
several anthems, chiefly of a pathetic kind, but 
not deficient either in force or dignity. He was 
the original composer of Bryden's famous ode, 
'Alexander's Feast,* which was performed at 
Stationers* Hall on the occasion for which it was 
written, the feast on St. Cecilia's day, Nov. 2a, 
1697, and at two or three concerts shortly after- 
wards ; but the music was not printed, and seems 
now irretrievably lost. In the same year Clark 
(in conjunction with Daniel Purceli and Richard 
Leveridge) composed the music for the opera 
' The Island Prmcess,* and (jointly with Daniel 
Purceli) for the opera * The World in the Moon.* 
He also furnished music for *The Fond Hus- 
band* {1676), Sedley's 'Antony and Cleopatra* 
(1677), 'Titus Andronicus* (1687), and 'A Wife 
for any Man,* besides composing an ode in praise of 
the Island of Barbados, a cantata called 'The 
Assumption,' some lessons for the harpsichord, 
and numerous songs published in the collections 
of the day. [W.H.H.] 

CLARK, RiCHABD, was bom at Datchet, 
!Bucks, April 5, 1 780. At an early age he became 
a choristCT at St. George*s Chapel, Windsor, un- 
der Dr. Avlward, and of Eton College under 
Stephen Heather. In 1802 he succ^ded his 
grand&ther, John Sale, the elder, as lay clerk at 
St. 6eorge*s and Eton Collie; these appoint- 
ments he held until 1811. In 1805 he officiated 
as deputy in the metropolitan choirs, and in the 
same year was appointed secretary to the Glee 
Club. He subsequently obtained the places of 
lay vicar of Westminster Abbey, and vicar- 
choral of St. Paul's, and in 1820 succeeded 
Joseph (3orfe as a gentleman of the Chapel 
RoyaL In 1814 Clark published a volume of 
the poetry of the most favourite glees, madrigals, 
rounds, and catches, with a preface containing an 
account of the song 'Grod save the King,' the 
composition of which he there attributed to Henry 
Carey. A second edition of this work appeared 
in lb 24, but the subject of the popular tune was 
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omitted, Clark having in 1822 published a sepa- 
rate volume assigning its composition to Dr. 
John BulL [See GrOD save thb Kino.] Clark 
distinguished himself by his assiduity in en- 
deavouring to procure for the various cathedral 
and collegiate choirs a restitution of their statutory 
rights and privileges. He was the composer of 
a few anthems, chants, and glees, and the author 
of several pamphlets on 'Handel and the Har- 
monious Blacksmith, etc.'; Handel's 'Messiah'; 
the derivation of the word ' Madrigale,' Musical 
pitch, etc. He died Oct. 5, 1856. [W. H. H.] 

(CLARKE, John, Mus. Doc., afterwards known 
as ClabkeWhitfeld, was bom at Gloucester 
Dec. 13, 1 770, and received his musical education 
at Oxford under Dr. Philip Hayes. In 1789 he 
was appointed organist of the parish church of 
Ludlow ; in 1 793 he took the degree of Bachelor 
of Music at Oxford ; in 1 795 he was appointed 
organist of Armagh Cathedral, which he quitted 
in the same year for the places of organist and 
master of the choristers of St. Patrick's Cathe- 
dral and Christ Church, Dublin. In 1798 the 
Irish rebellion led him to resign his appointments 
and return to England, where he soon afterwards 
became organist and master qf the choristers of 
Trinity and St. John's Colleges, Cambridge. In 
the following year he took the degree of Doctor of 
Music at Cambridge, and in 1 810 was admitted 
ad eundem at Oxford. He assumed the name of 
Whitfeld, in addition to his paternal name of 
Clarke, on the death of his maternal uncle, 
Henry Fotherley Whitfeld. In 1820 he resigned 
his appointments at Cambridge for those of or- 
ganist and master of the choristers of Hereford 
Cathedral, and on the death of Dr. Hague, in 
182 1, he was elected Professor of Music in the 
University of Cambridge. In 1833, in conse- 
quence of an attack of paralysis, he resigned his 
appointments at Hereford. He died at Holmer, 
near Hereford, Feb. 22, 1836, and was buried in 
the cloisters of Hereford Cathedral, where a 
mural tablet is erected to his memory. Dr. 
Clarke -Whitfeld's compositions consist of Cathe- 
dral Services and Anthems (published in four 
vols, in 1 805 and subsequently), ' The Crucifixion 
and the Resurrection,' an oratorio, and numerous 
glees, songs, etc. He edited a collection contain- 
ing thirty anthems from the works of various 
composers. Amongst the many works arranged 
by him for voices and pianoforte his edition of 
several of Handel's oratori'js and other pieces 
must not be forgotten, as being the first of that 
author's works so treated. [W. H. H.] 

CLASSICAL is a term which in music has 
much the same signification as it has in liter- 
ature. It is used of works which have held 
their place in general estimation for a consider- 
•able time, and of new works which are gener- 
ally considered to be of the same type and style. 
Hence the name has come to be especially ap- 
plied to works in the forms which were adopted 
by the great masters of the latter part of the 
last century, as iutitrumental works in the sonata 
form, and operas constructed after the received 
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traditions ; and in this Mnse the tenn wai xaed 
as the opposite of ' romantic/ in the controversy 
between the mufdciuis who wished to retain 
absolutely the old forms, and those, like Schu- 
mann, who wished music to be developed in forms 
which should be more the firee inspiration of the 
composer, and less restricfced in their systematic 
development. [See Romantic] [C. H. H. P.] 

CLASSICAL HARMONISTS. See Choral 
Harmonists. 

CLAUDINE VON VILLABELLA. Draina 
by Goethe, music by Schubert ; composed in 
1S15 but not performed. The first Act alone 
survives, and is now in the library of the Gesell- 
schafb der Musikfreunde at Vienna ; the other 
Acts were burnt by accident, with those of the 
' Teufels Lustschloss.' It is dated at beginning 
and end July 26 and Aug. 5. . On Nov. iS 
Schubert was at work on another opera. [G.] 

CLAUS, WiLHSLMiNB, one of the eminent 
pianists of our time, daughter of a merchant, 
bom at Prague Dec. 13, 1834. She received her 
musical education at the Proksch Institute at 
Prague, and in 1849 made her first concert tour, 
exciting great attention both at Dresden and 
Xicipsic (1850). Nevertheless, she lived almost 
unnoticed in Paris for nearly a year, although 
Berlioz interested himself much in her fibvour. 
She announced a concert, but it was postponed 
on account of her mother's death. Being now 
a total orphan, she was kindly received by the 
singer Mme. UngherSabatier, and in the follow- 
ing year her claimB were acknowledged in Paris. 
From thence her fame spread through Europe; 
t^he gave concerts in Paris, London, and Ger- 
many, receiving eveiywh^^ tributes of the 
warmest admiration. She was in London in 
1852, and again in 1871. She married (1857) 
the author Friedridi Szarvady, and now lives 
in Paris, seldom appearing in public. Her reper- 
toire mainly consists of the works of Scarlatti, 
Bach, and Beethoven, and it is upon her execu- 
tion of these that her great reputation is founded. 
Her chief gift is the power of penetrating into 
the spirit of the work she executes; her con- 
scientiousness is great, and she rejects all arbi- 
trary interpretations, no matter how ingenioua 
they may be. In this respect she worthily ranks 
with Madame Schumann. Still Madame Szar- 
vady has a strong and romantic individuality, 
which used to be very charming. [A. M.] 

CLAVECIN. The French name for a harpsi- 
chord, derived from clavicymbalum. According 
to M. Viollet Le-Duc (Dictionnaire du Mobilier 
Frant^ais, 1872) the clavecin superseded the psal- 
tery in France some time in the i6th century. 
[See Harpsichord and Psaltery.] [A. J. H.] 

CLAVICEMBALO. One of the ItaHan names 
for a harpsichord, and the most used. It is de- 
rived from clavis, a key, and cembalo, a dulcimer 
or psaltery. Other Italian names for this instru- 
ment are gravicembalo (a phonetic variation 
caused by the interchange of r with /) and harp- 
ieordOf from which comes our * harpsichord.' [See 
Cemralo, and Harpsichord.] [A. J. H.] 
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CLAVICHORD (Ger. Clavichord or Clavier, 
It. Clavic</rdo)f a stringed instrument with keys* 
In German the name has been limited to that 
keyed stringed instrument, the tones of which 
were produced by ' tangents ' ; while the once 
S3monymou8 term Clavier became transferred to 
Uie successor of the clavichord, the square piano- 
forte. In Italian, clavicordo may formerly have 
meant any keyed instrument with strings, whe- 
ther the tones were produced by tangents or 
'jacks.* Existing spedmens of Italian make 
have jack actions, and would be correctly de- 
signated in English as virginals. The French 
have done without this appellation altogether, 
and perhaps without the tangent instrument it- 
self, unless it was included with the niani<^ord 
or monochord. The Clavecin (It. Clavicembalo, 
Eng. Harpeichord) had a jack action, difiRnin^ 
from the clavichord in the means by which it 
produced the sound, and in its musical effect. The 
French translation of the ' Wc^temperirte Cla- 
vier* or well-tuned clavichord, of J. S. Badi, by 
*\e Clavecin bien tempere,* is therefore inaccu« 
rate, inasmuch as it conveys rather the idea 
of the rigid harpsichord or spinet than that of 
the gentle and intimate clavichord. In England 
and Scotland during the Tudor period, fr^equent 
mention is found in contemporary TeccMxls of the 
clavichord, clarichord, and monochord (see Rim- 
bault's ' Pianoforte,* i860) ; all three names ae&aar 
ing to be shared by one instrument, and that 
most probably the true clavichoid — for the vir- 
ginal also appears at that time. Writers on this 
subject have followed each other in assuming a 
gradual progress, and stating that either the 
clavichord or the davicytherium was the first, 
in order of time, of a series of keyed instruments 
that included the virginal and spinet, and 
culminated in the clavicembalo or vnnf -shaped 
harpsichord. But on this we are quite in the 
dark, fur the earliest dependable mention of the 
clavichord (Eberhard Cersne's 'Rules of the 
Minnesingers,' a.d. 1404) includes with it the 
monochord and the clavicembalo. No English 
clavichord, as distinct from a virginal, being in 
existence, unless in the lumber-room of some old 
country -house, we will confine our attention to the 
German clavichc»d, to avoid an endless confusion, 
from different names having been frequently 
gjiven to one instrument, while one name haa 
been as often attached to different instrunoents ; 
even muelcal authorities having failed to obaerve 
the desirability of accurate definiticm. 

In shape the clavichord has been followed by 
the square pianoforte, of which it was the proto- 
type (Fig. I ). The case was oblong and was placed 
upon a stand or legs. The length, according to 
the compass and period of construction, was ftota 
four to five feet; the breadth less than two 
feet ; the depth of case five to seven inches. The 
keys were in fi^nt, and extended beneath the 
sound-board to the back of the case, each being 
balanced upon a wire pin, and prevented from 
rattling against its neighbour by a small piece 
of whalebone projecting fix)m the key and 
sheathed in a groove behind (Fig. 2). The lower 
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or natrntJ keys were osnally black, nod the upper 
or chromatic, white. In Italy and the Nether- 
lands the practice was the reverae. The strings, 
of finely-drawn brass wire, were stretched nearly 
in the direction of the length of the case, but wiUi 
a bios towards the back. On the right of the 
player were inserted in the sound-board, strength- 
ened on the under siHe by a slip of oak to receive 
them, the wrest or tuning-pins round which the 
strings were fastened, while at the back and 
partly along the left-hand side of the case, they 
were attached by small eyes to hitch -pins of 
thicker wire. On the right hiand the strings rested 
upon a curved bridge, pinned to fix their di- 
rection, and conducting their sound-waves to the 
soundboard, a flat surface of wood beneath, ex- 
tending partly over the instrument, but we miss 
the harpsichord sound-hole cut as a rose or some 

/ Fio. 1. 
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other ornamental device— often the initials of the 
maker's name. Nearly at Uie back of each key, 
in an upright position, was placed a small brass 
wedge or ' tangent ' (0 about an inch high and an 
eighth of an inch broad at the top (Fig. 3). The 
tangent, when the key was put down, rose to 
the string and pressing it upwards set it in 
vibration. With a good touch the pla)rer could 
feel the elasticity of the string, and the more 
this was felt the better the instrument was 
considered to be. By the pressure of the tangent 
the string was divided into two unequal lengths, 
each of which would have vibrated, but the 
shorter was instantly damped by a narrow band 
of cloth interlaced with tiie strings, which also 
damped the longer section directly the player 
allowed the key to rise and the tangent to fall. 
The tangents tiius not only product the tones 




but served as a second bridge to measure o|f th^y 
vibrating lengths required for the pitch of the I 
notes. Thus a delicate tone was obtained that 
had something in it charmingly hesitating or 
tremulous; a tone although very weak, yet I 
capable, imlike the harpsichord or spinet, of j 
increase and decrease, reflecting the finest and 
moet tender gradations of the touch of the player, ' 
and in this power of expression without a rival 
until the pianoforte was invented. To ears 
accustomed to the pianoforte, the 'blocking' 1 
sound inseparable from the clavichord tone ; 
would seem a disadvantage. A pianoforte, out { 
of order through the hammers fistiling to rebound 
horn the strings, would however give a very 
exaggerated and disagreeable notion of this I 
inherent peculiarity of the clavichord. Koch, 



in his Musical Lexicon, describes the clavichord 
as * Labsal des Dulders, und des Frohsinns theil- 
nehmenden Freund' (the comfort of the sufierer 
and the sympathising friend of cheerfulness). 

Up to the beginning of the present century the 
use of the clavichord in Grermany was general, 
and we are told by Mr. Carl Engel ('Musical 
Instruments," etc., 1874) that it is frequently to 
be met with there to this day in coun^ places. 
It was a favourite instrument with J. S. Bach, 
who preferred it to the pianoforte ; and with his 
son Fmmanuel, who wrote the 'Versuch iiber 
die wahre Art das Klavier zu spielen," an essay 
on the true method of playing the clavichord, 
and the basis of all succeeding text- books of keyed 
stringed instruments. Mattheson lauded the 
clavichord above the clavicymbel or harpsichord. 
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Mozart used the clavichord now in the Mozarteum 
at Salzbui^ in composing his ' Zauberflute * and 
other masterpiecefl, although in playing he leant 
to the harpsichord style. Beethoven is reported 
to have said 'among all keyed instruments the 
clavichord was that on which one could best 
control tone and expressive interpretation * {Vor- 
trag). 

Clavichords made prior to the last oentuiy had 
strings for the lower or natural keys only ; the 
semitones on the upper keys being produced by 
tangents directed towards the strings of the 
lower. Thus Ct was obtained by striking the 
C string at a shorter length ; D8 in like manner 
from the D string. We are told that in old 
instruments three and four keys were often 
sharers in one string. At last, about the year 
1725, Daniel Faber of Crailsheim, gave each 
semitone its own string, and instruments so made 
were distinc^shed as ' bundfrei' from the older 
'gebunden. In the clavichords last made there 
were two strings to each tangent and note, tuned 
in unison. An admired effect of the clavichord 
was a change of intonation, caused by a stronger 
pressure on the key, which displacing a little the 
point of contact of the tangent, tightened the 
vibrating part of the string and made the note 
very slightly sharper in pitch. Another special 
grace was that of repeating a note several 
times in succession without quitting the key, 
a dynamic effect (German Bebung) which could 
not be done on the harpsichord, although 
Beethoven sought to imitate it on the pianoforte 
with the touch, aided by the double shifting 
of the soft pedal, which in his day was usual 
(Sonatas, Op. 106 and no, Billow's edition, 1871; 
PP- 53-108). [Bebuno.] 

The early history of the clavichord previous 
to the 15th century, together with that of the 
chromatic keyboard— a formal division at the 
very foundation of modem music — rest in pro- 
found obscurity. We are still free to regard our 
keyboard as an invention sprung complete from 
the brain of some one mediaeval musician, or as 
the result of gradual contrivances due to the 
increasing requirements of many. The small 
evidence that can be adduced favours the latter 
notion. 

However, the keyboard with its &miliar 
division into seven long and five short notes, 
was not designed to bring within the limits of 
the octave the theoretical cirole of fifths; the 
short notes or semitones were long used ' per 
fictam musicam,^ and not, like the seven naturals, 
as practical starting-points for scales. It was 
not until the epoch of J. S. Bach that the semi- 
tones gained equal privileges with the naturals. 
Again, our chromatic keyboard was not suggested 
by the 'chromatic* genus of the Greeks, a totally 
different idea. The problem really solved by it 
was that of the transposition of the chureh tones, 
a series of scales on the natural keys emplo3ang 
each in succession as a starting-point. The first 
and seventh were consequently nearly an octave 
apart. Bearing in mind that some of the Latin 
hymns embraced a oom|)a88 of twelve or thirteen 
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notes, it is evident that ordinary voices c!iould not 
sing them or even those of lees extent, without 
concession in pitch. Arnold Schlick ('Spiegel 
der Orgelmacher und Organisten,* Mainz, 
1511) gives several instances of necessary trans- 
position, which were only possible by the iniiertion 
of the semitones between the naturals, as even 
then it was a law that the interval of an octave 
should be grasped by the hand, the broader keys 
of tbd older organs having been abolished. By 
this insertion of the semitones they became tb^ 
willing guides to the cadences; the Gf alone 
being doubtful on account of the ' wolf* in tuning. 
Schlick in his chapter on tuning, — in which he 
includes the clavichord and clavizymmel (clavi- 
cembalo), the symphonia, a smaller keyed instru- 
ment, lute, and harp — says that the semitones 
could not be rightly tuned or brought into concord. 
But he names all the semitones we now use, and 
speaks of double semitones having been tried in 
ttie organ twelve years before (1499), which 
failed through the diflBculty of playing. 

Virdung, a priest at Basel, who published his 
' Musica getuscht und ausgezogen' also in 151 1, 
(afterwards translated into Latin as 'Musurgia, 
seu Praxis -Musicae,' Strasburg, 1536) is the 
oldest authority we can specially refer to about 
the clavichord. The next in order of time, but 
a hundred years later, is Praetorius ('Syntagma 
Musicum,' 1614-18). We are told by him that 
the earli^ clavichords had only twenty keys, in 
genere diatonico, with two black keys (Bb), so 
there were not more than three semitones in 
an octave ; like the scale attributed to Guido 
d'Arezzo, the full extent of which would have 
embraced 21 keys in all — 



but Praetorius gives no nearer indication of 
the compass, and of course none of the pitch. 
[Hexachord.] But in Virdung's time there 
were thirty-five keys or more, starting from 
the F below the bass stave and embracing the 
complete system of half-tones ; and in that of 
Praetorius at least four octaves, still the usual 
♦ compass when J. S. Bach wrote 
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the * Wohltemperirte Clavier.' 
By the middle of the century 
five octaves were attained. Welc- 
ker vonGontershausen (* Der CHavierbau,* Frank- 
fort, 1870) endeavours, to find a solution to the 
keyboard problem by starting from the Bb added 
to the Btof the earliest clavichords, and aagirmfttl 
the gradual introduction to the keyboard of 
other semitones, until the twelve in the octave 
were complete, an achievement he attributed to 
Zarlino (1548). Welcker describes the oldest 
clavichord he had met with as bearing, in the 
sound -hole, the date 1520 ; and through the four 
octaves of this instnmient the notes I>% and G^ 
were wanting ! But, after the evidence of Vir- 
dung, either Herr Welcker had misread the date 
or ihe instrument had been made after an ob- 
solete pattern ; yet this solitary instance rea»ded 
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of an inoomplete chromfttic oompaas may be as 
the last word preserved of a forgotten language, 
or the last p^bk above the water-line of a sub- 
merged island. The statement of the comple- 
tion of the chromatic scale by Zarlino fftlls to 
the ground, and moreover, according to Praetorius, 
the organ at Halberstadt, built about 1360, had 
in twenty-two notes a complete chromatic scale. 
Dr. Rimbault (History of the Organ, 1870) re- 
gards this as the earliest authentic account of 
a keyboard with half tones. 

There is great probability that the Greek 
monochord, a string stretched over a sound- 
board, and measured off into vibrating lengths 
by bridges, was a stepping-stone to the invention 
of the clavichord. Used for centuries in the 
Church to initiate the singers into the mysteries 
of the eight tones, it must at last have seemed 
more convenient to dispense with shifting bridges, 
and at the points of division to adjust fbced 
bridges raised by an apparatus imitated from the 
keys of the organ, to press the strings and 
produce the notes required. This would be an 
elementary clavichord action, and may account 
for clavichords, and harpsichords too, being styled 
monochords in the 15th and i6th centuries, and 
even as late as the 1 8th (D. Scorpione, * Rifles- 
sione armoniche'; Naples, 1701). The earliest 
notice of a monochord among musical instruments 
is to be found in Wace's * Brut d' Angleterre' (circa 
A. D. 1 1 1 5), ' Symphonies, psalt^ons, monachordes.' 
Herr Ambros ('Geschichte,' 1864, vol. ii., p. 199), 
from the silence of Jean de Muris as to the 
clavichord, though repeatedly enumerating the 
stringed instruments in use ('Musica Specula- 
tiva*, 1323), infers that it did not then exist, and 
from this and other negative evidence would 
place the epoch of invention between 1350- 
1400. De Muris refers to the monochord with 
a single string, but recommends the use of 
one with four strings, to prove intervals not 
previously known. These four strings were the 
indices to the eight church tones. Dr. Rimbault 
(*The Pianoforte,' p. 36) has been deceived in 
quoting from Bohn's edition of Sismondi the 
well-known advice to a jongleur by Guiraut de 
Calanson (died a.d. 1211). It is there stated 
that the jongleur should play on the citole and 
mandore, and handle the claricJiord and guitar. 
Reference to the original (Paris MS. La Vallibre, 
No 14, formerly 2701), confirms the citole and 
mandore, but instead of *Clarichord* we find 
* Manicorda una oorda,* doubtless a simple mono- 
chord, for in the * Roman de Flamenca' we find 
'Tautr* aooorda lo sauteri ab manicorda' (the 
other tune the psaltery to the monochord). In 
the * Dictioonaire ^tymologique,* Paris, 1750, 
' manicordion * it rendered by monochord. Citole 
and mandore are also there, but not clavichord. 

As to the etymology of clavichord : the word 
davU, key, in the solmisation system of Guide 
d'Axfozo, was used for note or tone, and thus the 
clavis was the ' key' to the musical sound to be 
produced. The claves were described by alpha- 
betical letters, and those occupying coloured 
lines, as F on the red and C on tbe yellow, were 
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claves iignaiaet the origin of our modem clefs. 
When the simple monochord gave place to an 
instrument with several strings and keys, how 
easy the transference of this figurative notion 
of claves from the notes to the levers producing 
them ! Thus the name Clavichord, from clavis, 
key, and chorda, string, would come very na- 
turally into use. (Herr Ambros, * Greschichte der 
Musik,' vol. ii., Breslau, 1864). 

According to Fischhof (Versuch einer Ge- 
Bchichte, etc., 1853), Lemnie of Brunswick, Wil- 
helmi of Cassel, Venaky, Horn and Mack of 
Dresden, and Kramer of Gottingen, were re- 
puted in the last century good clavichord 
makers. Mr. Engel quotes the prices of Lemme's 
as having been from three to twelve louis d*or 
each ; Kramer's from four to fourteen, according 
to size and finish. Wilhelmi ohazged firom twenty 
to fifty thalers (£3 to £7 io«.). [A. J.H.] 

CLAVICYTHERIUM. An upright instru- 
ment allied to the horizontal harpsichord and 
spinet, but concerning which of all that tribe we 
have the least evidence. Mr. Carl Engel (De- 
scriptive Catalogue, 1874), surmises that 'a pair 
of new long viiginalls made harp fashion of cipres 
with keys of ivory,' mentioned in the inventory 
of King Henry Ylirs musical instruments, was 
a davicytherium. He goes on to say that this 
instrument had a stop or register to cause the 
strings to be twanged by small brass hooks^ 
whereby a quality of tone like that of the harp 
was produced, and hence the name 'Arpichord,' 
by which Pretorius (Syntagma Musicum; Wolf- 
enbiittel, 1 61 9) describes a davicytherium. [See 
Habpsichobd.] [A. J. H.] 

CLAVIER. In French, a keyboard or set of 
kejrs of an organ or pianoforte ; Italian Tasta- 
tura ; in German expressed by Claviatur or Tas^ 
tatur. Clavier in German is a pianoforte, spedally 
a square pianoforte, the prototype of which is the 
clavichord, having borne the same name. [Clavi- 

CHOBD, KbTBOARD, PlANOFOBTE.] [A.J.H.] 

CLAY, Fbedebio, son of James Clay, M.P. 
for Hull. Bom Aug. 3, 1840, in the Rue 
Chaillot, Paris; educated in music entirely 
by MoUque, with the exception of a short 
period of instruction at Leipzig under Haupt- 
mann. Mr. Clay's compositions have been almost 
wholly for the stage. After two small pieces 
for amateurs, 'The Pirate's Isle' (1859) and 
'Out of sight' (i860), he made his public d^ut 
in 1862 at Covent Garden with 'Court and 
Cottage,* libretto b^ Tom Taylor. ITiis was 
followed by 'Constance' (1865), by 'Ages ago' 
(1869), 'The Gentleman in Black' (1870), 
'Happy Arcadia' (1872), 'Cattarina' (1874), 
'Princess Toto,' and 'Don Quixote' (both 1875). 
In addition to these Mr. Clay wrote part of Uie 
music for 'Babil and Bijou' and tiie 'Black 
Crook* (both 1872), and inddental music to 
'Twelfth Night' and to Albeiy's 'Oriana.' He 
has also composed two cantatas, 'The Knights 
of the Cross ' ( 1 866) and ' Lalla Rookh,' produced 
with great success at the Brighton Festival in 
February 1877 ; and not a few separate songs. 

B b 
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In all hw works Mr. Clay shows a natural 
gift of graceful melody and a feeling for rich 
harmonic colouring. Although highly successful 
in the treatment of dramatic music, it is probable 
that his songs will give him the most lasting 
fame. * She wandered down the mountain side,' 
*Long ago,' and 'The sands of Dee/ among 
others, are poems of great tenderness and beauty, 
and not likely to be soon forgotten. [Sv} 

CLAYTON^ Thomas^ was one of the king's 
band in the reign of William and Mary. He 
went to Italy for improvement. On his return 
he associated himself with Nicola Francesco 
Haym and Charles Dieupart, both excellent mur 
sicians, in a speculation for the performance of 
musical pieces at Drury Lane Theatre. CUyton 
had brought with him from Italy a number of 
Italian songs, which he altered and adapted to 
the words of an English piece written by Peter 
Motteux, called 'Arsinoe, Queen of Cypnw/ and 
brought it out in 1705 as an opera of his own 
composition. Elated by his success he proceeded 
to set to music Addison's opera, * Rosamond,' 
which was performed in 1707 and completely 
exposed his inca^)acity. The speculation however 
continued to be carried on until 1711, when the 
Italian opera being firmly established in the 
Haymarket, the managers of Drury Lane Theatre 
determined to discontinue the production of mu- 
sical pieces. Clayton and his colleagues then 
gave concerts at the Music Boom in York Build- 
ings, and John Hughes, the poet, having at the 
request of Sir Richard Steele, altered Dryden's 
'Alexanders Feast,' it was set to music by 
Clayton and performed there on May 24, 1711, 
in conjunction with *The Passion of Sappho,' a 
poem by Harrison, also set by Clayton. Both 
failed from the worthlessness of the music, and 
have long since sunk into^ oblivion ; but copies of 
some of his operas which were printed testify 
to Clayton's utter want oi merit as a cony- 
poser. [W.H.H.] 

CLEF (Ital. Chiare, from the Lat. Claris; 
Ger. Sckliisscl), i. e. key, the only musical char 
racter by which the pitch of a sound can be 
absolutely represented. The clefs now in use are 
three lUI jl .„^ iSiy These severally repre- 
only— IhI' §)^ *^*^ 55 sent the sounds known 
as middle C (of the pianoforte), the G a fifth 
above it, and the F a fifth below it. Two other 
clefs, severally represent- ^ and the G^ a ^^ 
ing the D, a fifth above W*^ seventh below ^*' 
have been long obsolete. From the last of these, 
r, the Greek gamma, which represents the lowest 
sound of the musical system, is derived the word 
gamutf still in use. 

The following tables (from Koch's Musikal- 
isches Lexicon) will show that the three clefs 
now in use are but corruptions of old forms of 
the letters C, G, and F :— 

f ? ; -HI: = ©.. . 
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One or other of these characters, placed on 
one or other of the lines of a stave, indicated, 
and still indicates, the name and pitch of the 
notes standing on that line, and by inference 
those of other notes on lines and spaces above 
and below it. 

The stave which, at various times and for 
various pmposes, has consisted of various num- 
bers of lines, consists now commonly of five. 
[Stavb.] On any one of these each of the three 
clefs might be (almost every one has been) placed. 
In the following examples they occupy the poad- 
tions in which they are now most commonly 
found: — 




Only however in its relation to the stave of 
five lines can a clef be said with truth to change 
its place. On the Great Stave of Eleven Lines 
[Stave] the clefs never change their places ; but 
any consecutive set of five lines can be selected 
from it, the clef really retaining, though appar- 
ently changing, its place : — 




From the above it will be seen that when 
notes are written ' in the tenor clef (mckre 
properly *on the tenor stave') they are written 
on the 3rd, 4th, 5th, and 6th lines of the ' great 
stave' of eleven ; that when written 'in the alto 
clef they are written on the 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, 
and 8th lines of this great stave ; and when ' in 
the soprano clef on the 6th, 7th, 8th, and 9th. 

The more familiar 'bass and treble staves* 
consist severally of the lowest and the highest 
five lines of the great stave : — 
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In early musical MSS. two, and even three, 
defe are sometimes found on the same stave. It 
would be in no way inconsistent with modem 
theory, and indeed might be convenient in boolLs 
of instruction, so to place them now :— 




[J.H] 

€LEGO, JoHir, a distinguished violinist, 
was bom in 1714, probably in Ireland. He 
appears to have been a pupil of Dubourg at 
Dublin, and afterwards of Bononcini. Wh«i 
only nine years of age he performed in London 
in public a concerto of Vivaldi, and afterwards 
gained an eminent position in the musical pri>- 
, fession, surpassing, according to contemporary 
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writers, every other player in England in tone 
and execution. In 1 74a however, owing proba- 
bly to excessive practice, he became insane, and 
was confined in Bedlam Hospital, where, as 
Bumey relates, ' it was long a fashionable, though 
inhuman amusement, to visit him there, among 
other lunatics, in hopes of being entertained by 
his fiddle or his folly.* Clegg appears abto to have 
been a composer for his instnunent, but no work 
of his has come down to us. [P. D.] 

CLEMENS NON PAPA, the sobriquet of 
Jacques Clement, one of the most renowned 
musicians of the i6th century. He was bom 
in Flanders, and succeeded Gombert as chief 
Chapel-master to Charles V. Of the time and 
place of his birth or death, or of any event of 
nis life, nothing is known. It is probable that 
he spent several years in Italy ; and it is certain 
that he died before 1558, since a motet on his 
death, by Jacob Vaet, is contained in a work 
published in that year ('Novum et insigne opus 
. . ,* tom. I. Noribergae, 1558). Clement was 
one of the most prolific composers of his day. 
This man, whose very name is now known only 
to a few curious students, was the universal 
fiftvourite of cultivated Europe, and his works, 
both sacred and secular, were printed and re- 
printed in every shape, from costly folios to 
cheap pocket editions. They formed the gems 
of the various collections published in Italy, 
Germany, Belgium, and France. The sobriquet 
itself is a proof of the reputation of the man, 
since it was intended to oistinguish him from 
Pope Clement VI, and in one of the chief col- 
lections of the time he is styled ' Nobilis Clemens 
non Papa.' Some of his works appeared in 1 543 
(Fetis), others in 1 556-1 560. F^tis enumerates 
II masses and 93 motets. Aiso four books of 
Flemish psalms (Souter Liedekens) and one of 
French chansons. Separate pieces will be found 
in the * liber primus Cantionum sacrarum* 
(Louvain, 1555); the 'Motetti del Labirinto* 
(Venice, 1554); and the 'Recueil des fleurs,' 
etc (Louvain, 1569). Commer has published 
43 of his motets ajid chansons, as well as the 
Flemish psalms (Collectio op., mus. batavorum). 
Proske has included three motets in his ' Musica 
Divina,* and winds up a notice of his life by 
the following remarks: — 'He seems to have 
attempted all the styles then known. He was 
no slave to counterpoint, but for his time pos- 
sessed an extraordinary amount of melodies and 
clear harmony. No one in his day surpassed 
him for tunefulness and elegance, his melodies 
are far more fr«sh and pleasing than those of 
his contemporaries, and his style is easy, simple, 
and clear. That he often pushed imitation too 
far and neglected the due accentuation of the 
text is only to say that he belonged to the i6th 
century.' [G.] 

CLEMENT, Felix, bom at Paris Jan. 13, 
1823, composer, and writer on musical history 
and arclueology. His motit important published 
compositions are choruses for Kacine's ' Atbalie' 
and ' Esther.' For several years he contributed 
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largely to Didron's ' Annales arch^Iogiques,' thus 

Sreparing himself for his ' Histoire g^u^rale de la 
iusique religieuse' (Paris, 1861), in which are 
included translations from Cardinal Bona's treatise 
'De divin& PsalmodiA* and Formby's 'Gregorian 
chant compared to modem music' He has edited 
several books of religious music for the Roman 
church, such as 'Eucologe en musique selon 
le rit parisien' (Paris, 1843 and 1851); 'Le 
Paroissien romain' (?aris, 1854); and 'Chants 
de la Sainte Chapeile.' His ' M^thode complete 
de Plain-Chant' does not contain anything new, 
but is clear and orderly. His * M^thode d'orgue' 
exhibits a moderate knowledge of thorough bass 
and fugue. M. Clement's most useful compilation 
is his 'Dictionnaire lyrique,* a convenient list 
of operas on the plan of Allacci's ' Drammaturgia,' 
compiled from Babault's 'Dictionnaire g^^ral 
des Th^tres' and similar works, not without 
occasional errors and omissions. Two supple- 
mentary parts have been issued, bringing the 
work down to 1873. He has also published 
'Les Musiciens o^^bres depuis le i6^e si^le' 
(Paris, 1868, 43 portraits). [G.C.] 

CLEMENT, Fbanz, an eminent violin-player, 
was bom in 1780 at Vienna, where his fatiier 
was butier in a nobleman's establishment, and at 
the same time, after the &shion of the period, 
a member of his master's private band. His 
father and Kurz^'eil, the leader of another 
nobleman's band, were his teachers. Clement 
began to play the violin when he was only four, 
and at the age of seven made his first successful 
appearance in public at a concert in the Imperial 
Opera-house. He soon began to travel with his 
father, and in 1790 came to London, were he 
gave very successful concerts, some of which 
were conducted by Haydn and Salomon. He 
also played at Oxford at the second concert 
given in celebration of Haydn*s installation as 
Doctor of Music. Having returned to Vienna 
he was appointed Solo-player to the Emperor, 
and in 1802 conductor of the newly established 
theatre 'an der Wien,' which post he retained 
till 181 1. From 1812 to 1818 he travelled in 
Russia and Germany, and then again for three 
years conducted the Opera in Vienna. In i8ai 
ke began to travel with the. celebrated singer 
Cataliuii, conducting her concerts, and also was 
for a short time conductor of the Opera at 
Prague. He died in poor circumstances at 
Vienna in 184a. 

Clement was not only a remarkable violin- 
player, but an unusually gifted musician. 3ome 
eurious fEtcts are reported, bearing testimony 
to his general musical ability and especially 
to his prodigious memory. Spohr, in his 
Autobiography, relates that Clement after having 
heard two rehearsals and one performance of 
the oratorio 'The Last Judgment,' remembered 
it so well, that he was able on the day after the 
performance to play several long pieces frtun it 
on the piano without leaving out a note, and 
with all the harmonies (no small item in a com- 
position of Spohr's) and accompanying passages ; 
and all this without ever having seen the score. 
Bb2 
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Similarly he was said to have made a piano-soore 
of the '(^^ation* from memory, after having heard 
the oratorio a few times, merely with the help of 
the book of words, and that his arrangement was 
80 good that Haydn adopted it for publication. 
If Weber, in one of his published letters, does 
not speak highly of Clement as a conductor, it 
must be remembered that Weber's criticism was 
seldom unbiassed, and that he probably felt some 
satisfaction at Clement's want of success at 
Prajfue, where he was Weber's succesBor. 

Clement's style was not vigorous, nor his tone 
very powerful : gracefulness and tenderness of 
expression were its main characteristics. His 
technical skill appears to have been extraordinary. 
His intcmation was perfect in the most hazardous 
passages, and his bowing of the greatest dex- 
terity. Beethoven himself has borne the highest 
testimony to his powers by writing especially for 
him his great Violin-ooncerto. The original 
manuscript of this greatest of all violin-concertos, 
which is preserved in the imperial library at 
Vienna, bears this inscription in Beethoven's 
own handwriting: — 'Concerto par Clemenza 
pour Clement, primo violino e Direttore al 
Theatro k Vienne dal L. v. Bthvn., 1806.' 
Clement was the first who played it in public, 
on Dec. 23rd. 1806. 

If we hear that in later years Clement's style 
deteriorated considerably, and that he yielded to 
a lamentable d^ree to the temptation of show- 
ing off his technical skill by the performance of 
mere (oun de force unworthy of an earnest 
musician, we may ascribe it to his unsteady 
habits of life, which brought him into difficulties, 
from which he had to extricate himself at any 
price. But the tendency showed itself early. It is 
difficult to believe, if we had not the programme 
still to refer to, that at the concert at which he 
played Beethoven's Concerto for the first time, 
he also performed a set of variations ' mit umge- 
kehrter Violine' — with the vioUn upside down. 

He published for the violin 25 concertinos, 
6 concertos, 1 2 studies, a great number of airs 
varies and smaller pieces. For the piano, a 
concerto. For orchestra, three overtures. For 
the stage, an opera and the music for a melo- 
drame. All the^e works are however entirely 
foigotten. [P.D.] 

CLEMENT, JoHAKN Georo, whom Gerber 
oalls Clementi; bom at Breslau about 1710, 
Knight of the Golden Spur, and Chapel-master 
for over fifty years at the church of St. Johann 
in Breslau. His numerous compositions for the 
church comprise masses, offertories, Te Deums, 
etc., and a requiem performed at the funeral of 
the Emperor Charles VI (1742). None of them 
have been published. For list see F^tis. He left 
two sons, one at Vienna; the other first violin 
at Stuttgart, 1790, at Cassel 1792, and after- 
wards Chapel-master at Carlsruhe. [M. C. C] 

CLEMENTI, Muzio, bom at Rome 1 752, died 
at Evesham March 9, 1832. dementi's father, 
an accomplished workman in silver, himself of a 
musical turn, observed the child's imcommon 
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mosical gifts at an early period, and induced % 
relation of the family, Buroni, choirmaster at 
one of the churches at Rome, to teach him the 
rudiments. In 1759 Buroni procured him les- 
sons in thorough bass from an organist, Con- 
dicelli, and afW a couple of years' application 
he was thought sufficiently advanced to com- 
pete for an appointment as organist, whi<di 
he obtained. Meanwhile his musical studies 
were continued assiduously; Carpani taught 
him counterpoint and Sartarelli singing. When 
barely 14 Clementi had composed several con- 
trapuntal works of considerable size, one of 
which, a mass, was publicly perfwmed, and 
appears to have created a sensation at Rome. 
An English gentleman, Mr. Bedford, or Beck- 
ford, with some difficulty induced dementi's 
father to give his consent to the youth's 
going to England, when Beckford offered to 
defray the expenses of his further education 
and introduce him to the musical world of 
London. Until 1770 dementi quietly pursued 
his studies, living at the house of his protector 
in Dorsetshire. Then, fully equipped with musi- 
cal knowledge, and with an unparalleled com- 
mand of the instrument, he came upon the town 
as a pianist and composer. His attainments 
were so phenomenal that he carried everything 
before hmi, and met with a most brilliant, 
hardly precedented, success. From 1777 to 80 
he acted as cembalist, i. e. conductor, at the 
Italian Opera in London. In 1781 dementi 
started on his travels, beginning with a series of 
concerts at Paris; frx>m thence he passed, viii 
Strasburg and Munich, to Vienna, where he 
made the acquaintance of Haydn, and where, at 
the instigation of the Emperor Joseph II, he 
engaged in a sort of musical combat at the piano- 
forte with Mozart, dementi, after a short pre- 
lude, played his Sonata in Bb — the opening of 
the first movement of which was long after- 
wards made use of by Mozart in the subject 
of tl^e Zauberflote overture — and followed it up 
with a Toccata, in which great stress is laid 
upon the rapid execution of diatonic thirds ^^t^ 
other double stops for the right hand, esteemed 
very difficult at that time. Mozart then began 
to preludise, and played some variations; then 
both alternately read at sight some MS. sonatas 
of Paisiello's, Mozart playing the allegros and 
dementi the andantes and rondos; and finally 
they were asked by the Emperor to take a 
theme from Paisiello's sonatas and accompany 
one another in their improvisations upon it on 
two pianofortes. The victory, it appears, was left 
undecided. Clementi ever afterwards spoke with 
great admiration of Mozart's * singing' touch and 
exquisite taste, and dated from this meeting a 
considerable change in his method of playing: 
striving to put more music and less mechanical 
show into his productions. Mozart's harsh verdict 
in his letters (Jan. 12, 1782; June 7, 178^) was 
probably just for the moment, but cannot &irly 
be applied to the bulk of dementi's work. 
He disliked Italians; the popular prejudice 
was in their favour, and they were continu- 
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ally in his way. He depicts Clementi as 'a 
mere mechanician, strong m runs of thirds, but 
without a pennyworth of feeling or taste.' But 
L. Berger, one of Clementi*s ^st pupils, gives 
the following explanation of Mozart's hard sen- 
tence : — *I asked Clementi whether in 1781 he 
had begun to treat the instrument in his pre- 
sent (1806) style. He answered no, and added 
that in those early days he had cultivated a 
more brilliant execution, especially in double 
stops, hardly known then, and in extemporised 
cadenzas, and that he had subsequently achieved 
a more melodic and noble style of performance 
after listening attentively to &mous singers, and 
also by means of the perfected mechanism of 
English pianos, the construction of which for- 
merly BtcK)d in the way of a cantabile and legato 
style of playing.' 

With the exception of a concert tour to Paris 
in 1785 Clementi spent all his time up to 
1802 in England, busy as conductor, virtuoso, 
and teacher, and amassing a considerable for- 
tune. He had also an interest in the firm of 
Longman & Broderip, ' manufacturers of musical 
instruments, and music-sellers to their majesties.' 
The failure of that house, by which he sustained 
heavy losses, induced him to try his hsoid alone 
at publishing and pianoforte making; and the 
ultimate success of his undertaking (still carried 
on under the name of his associate Mr. CoUard) 
shows him to have possessed commercial talents 
rare among great artists. In March 1807 pro- 
perty belonging to dementi's new firm, to the 
amount of £40,000, was destroyed by fire. 

Amongst his numerous pupils, both amateur 
and professional, he had hitherto trained John 
B. Cramer and John Field, both of whom soon 
took rank amongst the first pianists of Europe. 
In 1802 Clementi took Field, viA Paris and 
Vienna, to St. Petersbuig, where both master 
and pupil were received with unbounded en- 
thusiasm, and where the latter remained in 
affluent circumstances. On his return to Ger- 
many Clementi counted Zeuner, Alex. Klengel, 
Ludwig Berger, and Meyerbeer amongst his 
pupils. With Klengel and Berger he afterwards 
went again to Russia. In 18 10 he returned to 
I^ndon for good, gave up pla3dng in public, de- 
voted his leisure to composition and his time to 
business. He wrote symphonies for the Philhar- 
monic Society, which succumbed before those of 
Haydn, many pianoforte works, and above all 
completed that superb series of 100 studies, 
Gradus ad Pamasswn (181 7), upon which to this 
day the art of solid pianoforte playing rests. In 
1820 and 21 he was again on the continent, 
spending an entire winter at Leipzig, much 
praised and honoured. He lived to be 80, and 
the 1 2 final years of his life were spent in London. 
He retained his characteristic eneigy and fresh- 
ness of mind to the last. He was married three 
times, had children in his old age, and shortly 
before his death was still able to rouse a com- 
pany of pupils and admirers — amongst whom 
were J. B. Cramer and Moecheles^— to enthusiasm 
with his playing and improvisation. 
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Clementi has left upwards of 100 sonatas, of 
which about 60 are written for the piano witho^t 
accompaniment, and the remainder as duets or 
trios — sonatas with violin or flute, or violin or flute 
and violoncello ; moreover, a duo for two pianos, 
6 duets for four hands, caprices, preludes, and 
' point d'orgues composes dans le gout de Haydn, 
Mozart, Kozeluch, Sterkel, Wanhal et Clementi,' 
op. 19 ; Introduction k Tart de toucher le piano, 
avec 50 le9ons; sundry fugues, toccatas, varia- 
tions, valses etc., preludes and exercises remark- 
able for several masterly canons, and lastly, as 
his indelible monument, the 'Gradus ad Pamas- 
sum ' already mentioned. 

As Yiotti has been called the father of violin- 
playing, so may Clementi be regarded as the 
originator of the proper treatment of the modem 
pianoforte, as distinguished from the obsolete 
harpsichord. His example as a player and 
teacher, together with lus compositions, have 
left a deep and indelible mark upon everything 
that pertains to the piano, both mechanically 
and spiritually. His works fill a large space in 
the records of piano-playing ; they are indis- 
pensable to pianists to this day, and must re- 
main so. 

In a smaller way Clementi, like Cherubini in 
a larger, foreshadowed Beethoven. In Beetho-> 
ven's scanty library a large number of dementi's 
sonatas were conspicuous ; Beethoven had a 
marked predilection for them, and placed them 
in the firont rank of works fit to engender an 
artistic treatment of the pianoforte; he liked 
them for their freshness of spirit and for their 
concise and precise form, and chose them above 
all others, and in spite of the opposition of so 
experienced a driller of pianoforte players as Carl 
Czemy, for the daily study of his nephew. 

The greater portion of dementi's Gradus, and 
several of his sonatas — for instance the Sonata 
in B minor, op. 40 ; the three Sonatas, op. 50, 
dedicated to Cherubini ; the Sonata in F minor, 
etc. — have all the qualities of lasting work : clear 
outlines of form, just proportions, concise and 
consistent diction, pure and severe style ; their 
very acerbity, and the conspicuous absence of 
verbiage, must render them the more enduring. 

Like his Italian predecessor D. Scarlatti, 
dementi shows a fiery temperament, and like 
Scarlatti, with true instinct for the nature of the 
instrument as it was in his time, he is fond of 
quick movements — quick succession of ideas as 
well as of notes ; and eschews every sentimental 
aberration, though he can be pathetic enough if 
the fit takes hun. His nervous organisation 
must have been very highly strung. Indeed the 
degree of nervous power and muscular endurance 
required for the proper execution of some of his 
long passages of diatonic octaves (as in the So- 
nata m A, No. 26 of Rnorr's edition), even in 
so moderate a tempo as to leave them just accept- 
able and no more, from a musical point of view 
(bearing in mind Mozart's sneer that he writes 
prestissimo and -plays moderate, and recollecting 
the difference in touch between his piano and 
ours), is prodigious, and remains a task of almost 
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insuperable difficulty to a virtuoso of to-day, in 
Bpite of the preposterous amount of time and 
labour we now devote to such things. 

He is the first completely equipped writer of 
sonatas. Even as early as his op. 2 the form 
itketched by Scarlatti, and amplified by Emanuel 
Bach, is completely systematised, and has not 
changed in any essential point since. Clementi 
represents the sonata proper fi*om beginning to 
end. He played and imitated ScarlattPs haipsi- 
chord sonatas in his youth; he knew Haydn's and 
Mozart*s in his manhood, and be was aware of 
Beethoven 8 in his old age ; yet he preserrad his 
artistic physiognomy — ^e physiognomy not of a 
man of genius, but of a man of the rarest talents — 
from fint to last. He lived through the most 
memorable period in the history of music. At his 
birth Handel was alive, at his death Beethoven, 
Schubert, and Weber were buried. 

There is an annoying confusion in the various 
editions of his works : arrangements are printed 
as originals, the same piece appears under vartous 
titles, etc. etc. The so-called complete editions of 
his solo sonatas — the best, that published by Holle 
at Wolfenbiittel, and edited by Schumann's friend 
Julius Knorr, and the original edition of Breit- 
kopf & Hart^ since reprinted by that firm — are 
both incomplete ; the sonatas with accompaniment 
etc. are out of print, and his orchestral works 
have not'been printed at all. A judicious selec- 
tion from his entire works, carefully considered 
with a view to the requirements and probable 
powers of consumption of living pianists, would 
be a boon. [E.D.] 

CLEMENZA DI TITO, LA. Mozart's 23rd 
and last opera ; in 2 acts ; words adapted fr^m 
Metastasio by Mazzola. Finished Sept. 5, 1791, 
and first performed the following day at Prague. 
At the King's Theatre, Haymarket, March 27, 
1806. The autograph is entirely in Mozart's 
hand, and contains no recitatives. They were 
probably supplied by Siissmayer. The German 
title of the opera is * Titus.' [G.] 

CLEEINI, a Frenchwoman, who had altered 
her name frx>m Le Clerc, and had an engagement 
at the Opera in London in 1823 at £150. She 
sang the part of Servilia in 'La Clemenza di 
Tito ' that year ; but, beside her face, she had no 
attraction. She appeared again as Albina in ' La 
Douna del Lago' in the same season. [J.M.] 

CLICQUOT, FRAN901S Henri, eminent organ- 
builder, bom in Paris 1728, died there 1791. 
In 1760 he built the organ of St. Gervais. In 
1765 he entered into partnership with Pierre 
I>allery, and the firm constructed the organs of 
Notre Dame, St. Nicolas-des- Champs, the Sainte 
Chapelle, and the Chapelle du Roi at Versailles. 
Clicquot's finest organ was that of St. Sulpice, 
built after his partnership with Dallery had been 
dissolved, and containing 5 manuals and 66 
stops, including a pedal-stop of 32 feet. For 
the organ in the Cathedral at Poitiers, his last 
work, he received 92,000 francs. His instru- 
ments were over-loaded with reeds — a common 
defect in French organs. [M.C.C.] 
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CLIFFORD, Rev. James, the son of Edward 
Cliftbrd, a cook, was bom in the parish of St. 
Mary Magdalen, Oxford, in 1622. In 1632 he 
was admitted a chorister of Magdalen College, 
Oxford, and so remained until 1642. On July i, 
1 66 1, he was appointed tenth minor canon of St. 
Paul's Cathednd, and in 1675 was advanced to 
the sixth minor canonry. In 1682 he became 
senior cardinal. He was al-^o for many years 
curate of the parish church of St. Gregory 
by St. Paul's, and chaplain to the Society of 
Serjeant's Inn, Fleet Street. He died about the 
year 1700. In 1663 Clifford published, under 
the title of "Hm Divine Services and /^nthiTM 
usually sung in the Cathedrals and Collegiate 
Choirs of the Church of England,' a collection of 
the words of anthems ; the first of its kind which 
appeared in the metropolis. (It had been pre- 
ceded by a collection compiled and printed by 
Stephen Bulkley at York in 1662.) So great 
was the success of the work that a second edition, 
with laige additions, appeared in 1664. To the 
first edition are prefixed 'Briefe Directions for 
the understanding of that part of the Divine 
Service performed with the Organ in St. Paul's 
Cathedral on Sundayes and Holydayes' ; and to 
the second chants for Venite and the Psalms and 
for the Athanasian Creed. The work is curious 
and interesting as showing what remained of the 
cathedral music produced before the parlia- 
mentary suppression of choral service in 1644* 
and what were the earliest additions made afi^ 
the re-establishment of that service in 1660. 
Clifford's only other publications were 'The 
Catechism, containing the Principles of Christian 
Religion,' and * A Preparation Sermon before the 
receiving of the Holy Sacrament of the Lord s 
Supper, preached at Serjeants' Inn ChapeU in 
Fleet Street,' which app^u^ together in 1694. 
Clifford had a younger brother, Thomas, bom 
in Oct. 1633, who was admitted chorister of 
Magdalen College in 1642 and resigned in 
1645. LW.H.H.] 

CLIVE, Cathebine, daughter of William Raf- 
ter, an Irish gentleman, was bom in London in 
1 7 1 1 . Displaying a natural aptitude for the stage 
she was engaged by Colley Gibber for Drury Lane 
Theatre, and made her first appearance there in 
November 1728, as the page Ismenes, in Nat. 
Lee's tragedy ' Mithridates.' In 1729 she at- 
tracted great attention by her performance of 
Phillida in Colley Gibber's ballad opera, * Love 
in a riddle.' Her personation of Nell in Coffev's 
ballad opera, 'The Devil to pay,' in 1731, esta- 
blished her reputation, and caused her salary to 
be doubled. On Oct. 4, 1734, she married George 
Clive, a barrister, but the pair soon agreed to 
separate. She continued to delight the public in 
a variety of characters in comedy and comic 
opera until April 24, 1769, when, having ac- 
quired a handsome competence, she took leave of 
the stage, and retired to Twickenham, where she 
occupied a house in the immediate vicinity of 
Horace Walpole's fiunous villa at Strawberxy 
Hill, until her death, which occurred on Dec. o, 
1785. One of the most prominent events in 
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Mrs. Clive's career as a singer was HandeFs 
selection of her as the representative of Dalila 
in his oratorio 'Samson,* on its production in 
1742. [W.H.H.] 

CLOCKING. See Chimino. 

CLOSE is a word very frequently used in the 
same sense as Cadence, which see. In ordinary 
conversation it may very naturally have a little 
more expansion of meaning than its synonym. 
It serves to express the ending of a phrase or 
a theme, or of a whole movement or a section 
of one, as a fiict, and not as denoting the 
particular succession of chords which are re- 
cognised as forming a cadence. Hence the 
term 'half-close* is very apt, since it expresses 
not only the most common form of imperfect 
cadence which ends on the dominant instead of 
the tonic, but also the position in which that 
form of close is usually found, viz. not at the 
end of a phrase or melody, but marking the most 
usual symmetrical division into two parts in such 
a manner that the flow of the complete passage 
is not interrupted. 

The word is also used as a verb, where again 
it has the advantage of the word cadence, since 
one can say 'Such a passage closes in such a 
key,' but one cannot say 'Such a passage ca- 
dences so* ; and if one could, it would hardly 
express the sense so plainly. [C. H. H. P.] 

CLUEB, J., an engraver and publisher of 
music, who carried on business in Bow Church- 
yard, London, in the middle of the first half of 
the 18th century. He issued his publications in 
connection with ' B. Creake, at y* Bible, in Jer- 
myn Street, St. Jameses.' Cluer engraved and 
published in 17JO Handel's Suites de Pi^es 
pour le clavecin, and between 1723 and 1729 
nine of the same composer's Italian operas, viz. 
'Giulio Cesare,' 'Tamerlane,* 'Rodelinda,* 'Ales- 
sandro,' 'Scipione,' ' Ricciardo Prime,* 'Siroe,* 
and <Lotario.* The titles of these operas are 
contained in a label upon an engraved emblematic 
design, very fairly executed. Cluer also published 
* A Pocket Companion for Gentlemen and Ladies, 
being a collection of Opera Songs in 8vo. size, 
never before attempted,' 2 vols. He was mis- 
taken in supposing that music had never before 
been published in octavo size. Half a century 
earlier Henry Brome, the bookseller, had adopted 
it for Banister and Low's ' New Ayres And Dia- 
logues,' 1678, and the contemporary French 
printers had for some years frequently used it. 
Among other works engraved and published by 
Cluer were a periodical called 'The Monthly 
Apollo, a collection of New Songs ami Airs in 
£nglish and Italian,* and two packs of ' Musical 
Playing Cards.' [W. H. H.] 

COBBOLD, William, a composer of the lat- 
ter part of the sixteenth, and early part of the 
following century, was one of the ten musicians 
who harmonised the tunes for ' The Whole Booke 
of Psalmes with their wonted Tunes as they are 
song in Churches, composed into foure partes,* 
published by Thomas Este in 1592. He con- 
tributed a madrigal, ' With wreaths of rose and 
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laurel,* to * The Triumphes of Oriana,' 1601. 
The only other known compositions by him 
•re another madrigal, 'New Fashions,* and an 
anthem, ' In Bethlehem towne,* of which some 
separate parts are preserved in the library of the 
Sacred Harmonic Society. Nothing is known of 
his life. [W,H.H.] 

COCCHETTA. See Gabbielli, C. 
COCCHI, GroACCHiNO, bom at Padua 1720, 
died in Venice 1804; dramatic composer; pro- 
duced his first operas, 'Adelaide* and 'Baja- 
sette,* in Rome (1743 and 1746). In 1750 he 
was at Naples, and in 1753 was appointed 
Chapel-master of the Conservatorio degli In- 
curabili at Venice. Here he wrote '11 Pazzo 
glorioso.* In 1757 he came to London as com- 
poser to the Opera. During a sixteen years* 
residence in this country he composed 1 1 operas, 
as well as taking part in several pasticcios. For 
list see F^tis. In 1773 he returned to Venice. 
His reputation was considerable for a time both 
in Italy and in this country. Bumey praises ' his 
good taste and knowledge in counterpoint,* but 
says he ^ lacked invention, «nd hardly produced 
a new passage after his first year in England.* 
He realised a large sum by teaching. [M.C.C.] 
COCCIA, Carlo, bom at Naples 1789, date 
and place of death uncertain ; son of a violinist, 
studied under Fenaroli and Paisiello. His early 
compositions were remarkable for his years. 
Paisiello was extremely fond of him, procured 
him the post of accompanist at King Joseph 
Bonaparte's private concerts, and encouraged hhn 
after the failure of his first opera, ' II Matrimonio 
percambiale* (Rome, 1808). Between the years 
1808 and 19 he composed 22 operas for various 
towns in Italy, and two cantatas, one for the 
birth of the King of Rome (Treviso, 1811), the 
other (by a curious irony, in which Cherubim 
also shared) for the entry of the allied armies 
into Paris (Padua, 1814). In 1820 he went to 
Lisbon, where he composed four operas and a 
cantata, and thenoe to London (August, 23), 
where he became conducftor at the Opera. He 
discharged his duties with credit, and profited 
by hearing more solid works than were performed 
in Italy, as he showed in the single opera he 
wrote here, 'Maria Stuarda' (1827). He was 
also professor of composition at the Royal Academy 
on its first institution. In 28 he returned to 
Italy. In 33 he paid a second visit to England, 
and then settled finally in Italy. In 36 be 
succeeded Mercadante at Novara, and was ap- 
pointed Inspector of Singing at the Philhamionio 
Academy of Turin. His last opera, 'H Lago 
delle Fate' (Turin, 1814), was unsuccessful. 
Coccia wrote with extreme rapidity, the entire 
opera of 'Donna Caritea* (Turin, 181 8), being 
completed in six days. 'Clotilde' (Venice, 1816), 
was the most esteemed of all his works in Italy. 
He was highly thought of in his day, but his 
science was not sufiicient to give durability to his 
compositions. (For list see F^tis). [M.C.C.] 
COCKS & CO., Robert, one of the principal 
London music-pubUshing firms. The businesa 
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was eBtablished in 1827 by the present senior 
partner, Robert Cocks, and was carried on at 
No. 20 Princes Street, Hanover Square, for about 
21 years, when it was removed to No. 6 New 
Burlington Street, where it is still conducted. 
In 1868 Robert Cocks took into partnership with 
him his two sons, Arthur Lincoln Cockis and 
Stroud Lincoln Cocks. The present firm consists 
of Robert and Stroud Lincoln Cocks. During 
the half century of its existence upwards of 
16,000 publications have issued ^m the house, 
including many works of solid and permanent 
worth, such as Czemy^s Schools of Practical 
Composition and of the Pianoforte; Spohr's 
and Campagnoli's Violin Schools; Albrechts- 
beiger's and Cherubini's Treatises on Counter- 
point ; Bertini*s Method ; J. S. Bach's Pianoforte 
Works, etc., etc. A periodical, the Monthly 
Miscellany, contains original notices of Beethoven 
byCzemy. [VV.H.H.] 

CODA. Coda is the lUlian for a tail, and 
that which goes by the name in music is very 
fiu'rly expressed by it. For it is that part which 
comes at the end of a movement or piece of any 
kind, and has to a certain extent an independent 
existence and object, and though not always ab- 
solutely necessary cannot often be easily dispensed 
with. The earliest idea of a musical coda was 
probably a few simple chords vrith a cadence 
which served to give a decent finish to the me- 
chanical puzzles over which so much ingenuity 
was wont to be expended in old days. For in- 
stance when a number of parts or voices were 
made to imitate or follow one another according 
to rigorous rules it would often occur that as long 
as the rules were observed a musical conclusion 
could not be arrived at. Indeed sometimes such 
things were constructed in a manner which ena- 
bled the piece to go on for ever if the singers 
were so minded, each following the other in a 
circle. In order to come to a conclusion a few 
chords would be constructed apart from these 
rigorous rules, and so the coda was arrived at. 
Applied to modem instrumental music this came 
to be a passage of optional dimensions which was 
introduced after the regular set order of a move- 
ment was concluded. For instance, in a series of 
variations, each several variation would only 
ofier the same kind of conclusion as that in the 
first theme, though in a different form; and in 
the very nature of things it would not be aesthe- 
tically advisable for such conclusion to be 
very strongly marked, because in that case each 
several variation would have too much the char- 
acter of a complete set piece to admit of their 
together forming a satisfactorily continuous piece 
of music. Therefore it is reasonable when all the 
variations are over to add a passage of sufficient 
importance to represent the conclusion of the 
whole set instead of one of the separate com- 
ponent parts. So it is common to find a fugue, 
or a finale or other passage at the end which, 
though generally having some connection in 
materials with what goes before, is not of such 
rigorous dependence on the theme as the varia- 
tions themskves. 
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Similarly in the other forms of instrumental 
composition there is a certain set order of subjects 
which must be gone through for the movement 
to be complete, and after thistt is over it is at the 
option of the composer to enlarge the condus'on 
independently into a coda. When the sections 
of a complete movement are very strongly mariced 
by double bars the word is frequently written, as 
in the case of Minuet and Trio, and the corre- 
sponding form of Scherzos, which are mostly 
constructed of a part which may be called A, 
followed by a part which may be called B, which 
in its turn is followed by a repetition of the part 
A ; and this is all that is absolutely necessary. 
But beyond this it is common to aad an inde- 
pendent part which is called the coda, which 
serves to make the whole more complete. In in- 
strumental forms which are less obviously definite 
in their construction, the coda is not distinguished 
by name, though easy to be distinguished in 
fact. For instance, in a rondo, which is con- 
structed of the frequent repetition of a theme 
interspersed with episodes, when the theme has 
been reproduced the number of times the com- 
poser desires, the coda naturally follows and com- 
pletes the whole. The form of a first movement 
is more involved, but here again the necessarj 
end according to rule may be distinguished when 
the materials of the first part have been repeated 
in the latter part of the second, generally coming 
to a close ; and here again the coda follows ac> 
cording to the option of the composer. 

In modem music the coda has been developed 
into a matter of very considerable interest and 
importance. Till Beethov6n*s time it was 
generally rather unmeaning and frivcdous. Mo- 
zart occasionally refers to his subjects, and does 
sometimes write a great coda, as in the last 
movement of his Symphony in C, known as the 
'Jupiter,* but most often merely runs about 
vrith no other ostensible object than to make the 
conclusion effectively brillis^t. The independent 
and original mind of Beethoven seems to have 
seized upon this last part of a movement as most 
suitable to display the marvellous fertility of his 
fancy, and not unfirequently the coda became in 
his hands one of the most important and interest- 
ing parts of the whole movement, as in the 
fii^ movement of the 'Adieux* Sonata, op. 81, 
the last movement of the quartet in Eb, op. 
127, and the first movement of the Eroica 
Symphony. Occasionally he goes so far as to 
introduce a new feature into the coda, as in tiie 
last movement of the violin and pianoforte sonata 
in F major, but it is especially noticeable in him 
that the coda ceases to be merely ' business* and 
becomes part of the aesthetical plan and intentioa 
of the whole movement, with a definite purpose 
and a relevancy to all that has gone beuMre. 
Modem composers have followed in his steps, 
and it is rare now to hear a movement in which 
the coda does not introduce some points of in- 
dependent interest, variety of modulation and 
new treatment of the themes of the movement 
being alike resorted to to keep up the interest 
till the-last. [C.H.ttJ*.] 
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CODETTA 18 the diminutive of Coda, firom 
which it offers no mftterial differences except in 
dimenBions. It is a passa^ which occurs inde- 
pendently after the set order of a piece is con- 
cluded, as for instance in the combination of the 
minuet and trio, or march and trio; after the 
minuet or march has been repeated a short pas- 
sage is frequently added to give the end more 
completness. [See Coda.] [C.H.H.P.] 

COL ARCO, Ital. 'with the bow.' See Aboo. 
COLBRAN, Isabella Angela, bom at Madrid 
Feb. 3, 1785. Her father was Gianni Colbran, 
court-musician to the King of Spain. At the 
age of six she received her first lessons in music 
from F. Pareja, of Madrid. Three years later, 
she passed under the care of Marinelli, by whom 
she was taught until Crescentini undertook to 
form her voice and style. From 1806 to 15 
she enjoyed the reputation of being one of the 
best singers in Europe. In 1809 she was prima 
donna aeria at Milan, and sang the year after 
at the Fenice at Venice. Thence she went to 
Borne, and so on to Naples, where she sang at 
the San Carlo till 182 1. Her voice remained 
true and pure as late as 1815, but after that 
time she began to shig excruciatingly out of 
tune, sometimes flat and sometimes sharp. The 
poor Neapolitans who knew her influence with 
£arbaja, the manager, were forced to bear this in 
silence. She was a great favourite with the 
King of Naples ; her name became a party-word, 
and the royalists showed their loyalty by ap- 
plauding the singer. An Englishman asked a 
friend one night at the San Carlo how he liked 
Mile. Colbran : ' Like her ? I am a royalist ! ' he 
replied. On March 15, 1822, at Castenaso near 
Bologna, she was married to Rossini, with whom 
she went to Vienna. In 24 she came with her 
husband to London, and sang the principal part 
in his * Zelmira.' She was Uien entirely pass^e, 
and unable to produce any effect on the stage ; 
but her taste was excellent, and she was much 
admired in private concerts. On leaving Eng* 
land, she quitted the stage, and resided at Paris 
and Bologna. She was herself a composer, and 
has left a few collections of songs. She died at 
Bologna Oct. 7, 1845. [J.M.] 

COLIiA PARTE OB COLLA VOCE, 'with 
the part,* denoting that the tempo of the ac- 
companiment is to be accommodated to that of 
the solo instrument or voice. 

COLLARD. This firm of pianoforte-makers in 
Grosvenor Street and Cheapside, London, is in 
direct eucoession, through Muzio Clementi, to 
Xiongman and Broderip, mudc publishers located 
at No. 26 Cheapside, as the parish books of St. 
Vedast show, as long ago as 1767. Becoming 
afterwards pianoforte-makers, their instruments 
were in good repute here and abroad, and it is a 
tradition that Gieb*s invention of the square 
hopper or grasshopper was first applied by them. 
Their business operations were fEM^ilitated by 
money advances from Clementi, whose position as 
a comp>o0er and pianittt was the highest in Eng- 
Xii^d. The fortunes of Longman and Broderip do 
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not appear to have been commensurate with their 
enterprise: Clementi, about 1798- 1800, had to 
assume and remodel the business, and the Hay- 
market branch passing into other hands we find 
him in the early years of this century associated 
with F. W. Collard and others, presumably out of 
the old Longman and Broderip concern, pianoforte 
makers in Cheapside. There can be no doubt 
that the genius of this eminent musician applied 
in a new direction bore good fruit, but it was 
F. W. Collard, whose name appears in the Patent 
Oflice in connection with improvements in piano- 
fortes as early as 181 1, who impressed the stamp 
upon that make of pianofortes which has suc- 
cessively borne the names of 'Clementi' and of 
'Collard and Collard.* The description of the 
improvements from time to time introduced by 
the house will be found under Pianoforte. 
The present head of the firm (1877) is Mr. 
Charles Lukey Collard. [A. J. H.] 

COLLEGE YOUTHS, Ancient Society op. 
This is the chief of the change -ringing societies 
of England. It dates back to the early part of 
the 17th century, and derives its name from the 
fact that the students at the college founded by 
the renowned Sir Richard Whittington about that 
date, having six bells in their college chapel, used 
to amuse themselves by ringing them; and the 
annals of the society show that, being joined by 
various gentlemen in the neighbourhood, the 
society was definitely started under the name 
'College Youths' by the then Lord Salisbury, 
Lord Brereton, Lord Dacre, Sir Cliff Clifton, and 
many other noblemen and gentlemen connected 
with the city of London, on Nov. 5, 1637. There 
are books in possession of the society (which has 
gone through many vicissitudes) in which are 
recorded the performances of its members for the 
last 150 years. Of late years the society has 
been in a most flourishing condition ; its 
books contain the names of many noblemen and 
gentlemen, not only as patrons but as actual per- 
formers, and there are few counties in England 
in which it has not members. It flourishes also 
in the ringing line, for there is no society of ringers 
in England who can equal some of its later per- 
formances, amongst the most important of which 
should be mentioned a peal of 15,840 changes of 
Treble Bob Major rung by eight of its members 
in 1868 at St. Matthew's, Bethnal Green, and 
which lasted without any pause for nine hours 
and twelve minutes. [C. A. W. T.] 

COL LEGNO, 'with the wood,' a term indi- 
cating that a passage is to be played by striking 
the strings of the violin with the stick of the 
bow instead of with the hair— the effect pro- 
duced being something like that of guitar and 
castanets combined. Amongst others Spohr has 
employed it in the Finale all' Espagnola of his 
sixth violin-concerto, and Auber in Carlo Broschi's 
air in ' La part du diable.* [P. D.] 

COLM AN, Chables, Mus. Doc., was chamber 
musician to Charles I. After the breaking out 
of the civil war he betook himself to the teaching 
of music in London, and was one of those who 
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taught the viol lyra-w»y. Some of his songB are 
contained in the several editions of * Select Mu- 
sical! Ayres and Dialogues/ 1652, 1653 and 1659, 
and some of his instrumental compositions are to 
be found in 'Courtly Masquing Ayres/ 166 J. 
He was associated with Henry Lawes, Capt. 
Cooke, and George Hudson in the composition of 
the music for Sir William Davenant^s 'First 
Day's Entertainment at Rutland House by De- 
cUmations and Musick,* 1^57* He died in Fetter 
Lane in 1664. [W.H.H.] 

COLMAN, Edwabd, son of Dr. Charles Col- 
man, was a singing master and teacher of the 
lute and viol. In 1656 he and his wife took 
part in the performance of the first part of Sir 
William Davenant's * Siege of Rhodes,' at Rut- 
land House, she playing lanthe, and the little 
they had to say being spoken in recitative. Upon 
the re-establishment of the Chapel Royal in 1660 
Colman was appointed one of the gentlemen. Of 
Mrs. Colman, who was one of the first females who 
appeared on the English stage, Pepys, who was 
well acquainted with both her and her husband, 
writes, under date of Oct. 31, 1665, 'She sung 
very finely, though her voice is decayed as to 
strength, but mighty sweet, though soft.' Col- 
man died at Greenwich on Sunday, Aug. 19, 1 669. 
Some of his songs are printed in ' Select Musicidl 
Ayres and Dialogues,' 1653, and other of his 
compositions in Playford's ' Musical Companion,' 
1672. [W.H.H.] 

COLOGNE CHORAL UNION, the English 
title of a singing society of men's voices only, who 
visited London in 1853 and 54. [See Mann£B- 

GESANaVEB£IN.] 

COLOMBANI or COLUMBAia, Obazio, 
bom at Verona in the i6th century, eminent 
contrapuntist. Cordelier monk, azid Chapel- 
master to the convent of San Francesco at Milan. 
Besides five collections of Psalms for 5, 6, and 9 
voices, and two of madrigals, published in Italy 
(1576-1587), there is a Te Deum of his in Lind- 
ners ' Corollario cantionum sacrarum,' and two 
Magnificats and some madrigals in the King of 
Portugal's Library at Lisbon. One of the Mag- 
nificats is in 14 parts. Colombani united with 
other musicians in dedicating a collection of 
Psahns to Palestrina (1592). [M.C.C.] 

COLOMBE LA. A comic opera in two acts, 
words by Barbier and Carre, music by Gounod ; 
produced at the Opera Comique, June 7, 18A6. 
The libretto was translated by Famie as 'The 
Pet Dove,' and produced at the Crystal Palace on 
Sept. 20, 1870. [G.] 

COLOMBI, VnccENZO, an Italian, built the 
magnificent organ in the church of St. John 
Lateran at Rome, in 1549. [V.deP.] 

COLONNA, Giovanni Paolo, was bom about 
1640, at Brescia according to Cozzando, but at 
Bologna according to other authorities. He was 
the son of Antonio Colonna, a maker of organs, 
who must not be confounded with the Fabio 
Colonna who constructed the 'Penteconta 
chordon.' The subject of this notice studied 
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music at Rome tmder Carissimi, Abbatini, and 
BenevoH. In 1672 we find him established at 
Bologna, where he was four times elected Prin- 
cipal of the Musical Academy. Among many 
pupils of note he numbered the famous and un- 
fortunate Buononcini. Nearly all his composi- 
tions were for the church, but he condescended 
to write one opera, 'Amilcare,' which was per- 
formed at Bologna in 1693. He is certainly 
entitled to take rank among the most distin- 
guished Italians of his century. At all events 
his music is far above the level of his epitaph, 
which has been unfortunately preserved :— 

'Joannes Paul us cantCls basis atque Columna, 
Hie situs est ; omnis vox pia juxtk canat.' 
He died on Nov. 28, 1695. Fetis, in his * Biogra* 
phie imiverselle des Musiciens ' gives a list of his 
works extending to no less than 44 items. A 
Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis of his for two 
choirs are printed in the collection of the Motet 
Society, and four other pieces in the Fitzwilliam 
music. [EH. P.] 

COLOPHONIUM, the German term for the 
rosin used for fiddle bows, from xoXo^m^co, so 
called because the best rosin came from Colo- 
phon, in Asia Minor, the same place which gave 
its name to the imprints of early books, and has 
thus left a double mark on modem times. In 
French, Colopkane is the term used. [G.] 

COLORATUR. Vocal music coloured, that 
is, ornamented, by runs and rapid passages or 
divisions, where each syllable of the words has 
two or more notes to it. It is what the old school 
called 'figurato' — figured. Coloratur may be em- 
ployed in slow or fast air.-*, plaintive or passion- 
ate. Almost all the great airs contain examples of 
it. The following example from the Messiah : — 
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contains both plain and coloratur passages. On 
the other hand, 'How beautiful are the feet' 
(Messiah), or 'Hear ye, Israel' (Elijah), are not 
coloratur songs. Nor are passages in which 
each note has its syllable, as in Schumann's 
'Die Rose, die Lilie,' or Mozart's 'La piccina' 
(Madamina), however rapid they may be. QG.] 

COLPORTEUR, LE, ou l'enfant do bdchk- 
RON, lyric drama in 3 acts ; words by Planaid, 
music by Onslow; produced in Paris Nov. 22, 
1827. Given at Drury Lane as 'The Emissary; 
or, the Revolt of Moscow,' May 13, 1831. Xi© 
overture was formerly a favourite at classical 
concerts. [G.] 

COLTELLINI. Cexeste, bom at Leghorn 
1 764, death uncertain ; daughter of a poet and 
a celebrated singer, made her first appearance at 
Naples in 1781. The Emperor Joseph II en- 
gaged her for the Opera at Vienna in 1 78^ and 
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she did not return to Naples till 1790. Shd 
married a French merchant named M^rioofre, 
and retired from the stage in 1795. Her voice 
was a mezzo-soprano, and she excelled in the ex- 
pression of sentiment. Paisiello wrote his 'Nina* 
for her, and on one occasion as she was singing 
the air ' II mio ben quando verrk f a lady among 
the audience burst into tears, crying aloud * 8i, 
si, lo rivedrai il tuo lindoro.* [11.0. C] 

COMBINATION PEDALS {PidaUs de com- 
hinaison) are an ing«Bioa8 modem French inven- 
tion originating wiUi the eminent firm of Cavaill^* 
Cul. Instead of operating upon the draw-stops 
they act upon the wind-supply, and in the fol- 
lowing manner. A great organ contains, say, 
twelve stops. The first four (1-4) will be placed 
on one sound-board; the next four (5-8) on a 
second ; and the remaining four (9-1 3) on a third 
soimd-board. Each sound-board receives its wind- 
supply through its own separate wind-trunk, and 
in that wind-trunk is a ventil which when open 
allows the wind to reach the soundboard, and 
when closed intercepts it ; which ventil the or- 
ganist controls by means of a pedal. The ad- 
vantages of the ventil system are, first, that 
instead of the stops coming into use in certain 
fixed and invariable groups, any special combi- 
nation can be first prepared on the three sound- 
boards, and then be Drought into use or silenced 
at the right moment by simply the admission or 
exclusion of the wind. Moreover their action is 
absolutely noiseless, as it consists in merely open- 
ing or closing a valve, instead of shining a 
number of long wooden sliders to and fro. The 
objection has been raised, that in the ventil 
system the stops no longer 'register' what is 
about to be heard ; and the extreme case is cited 
that every stop in the organ may be drawn, and 
yet no sound respond to the touch if the ventils 
be closed. [E.J.H.] 

COME SOPRA. 'as above' ; when a passage 
or section is repeated, to save the trouble of 
recomposing, reprinting, or recopying. 

COMES, Juan Baptista, bom in the pro- 
vince of Valencia about 1560 ; Chapel master of 
the Cathedral and of the Church del Patriarca 
at Valencia. His compositions, said to be ex- 
cellent, are to be found mainly at Valencia and 
in the Escurial. Eslava in his ' Lira sacra* pub- 
lishes a set of Christmas Day responses for three 
choirs in twelve parts, which amply justify 
Comes* reputation in Spain. [M. C. C. ] 

COMETTANT, Oscab, bom at Bordeaux, 
April 18, 1819, entered the Paris Conservatoire 
in Nov. 1839, where he studied under El wart 
And Carafa till the end of 43. He first became 
known as a pianist, and as the author of a 
n umber of pieces for that instrument, duets for 
piano and violin, as well as songs and choruses. 
^e also came forward as a writer, and soon 
obtained reputation as the musical critic of the 
* Sifecle,' with which he is still connected (1877). 
Oomettant has an easy, humorous, brilliant 
style ; he is a great traveller, and has published 
» large number of books on various subjects which 
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are both instmctive and pleasant reading. Of 
his musical works, the following are among the 
most important : — Trois ans aux Etats-unis 
(Paris 1858); La Propri^t^ intellectuelle, etc. 
(Paris 1858) ; Histoire d'un inventeur au 
I9^me Sibcle (Paris i86o)^a life of Adolphe 
Sax, and defence of his claims ; Musique et 
Musiciens (Paris 1 86 a) — a collection of articles 
originally published in the 'Si^le*; Le Dane^ 
mark tel qu'il est (Paris 1865) ; La Musique, lea 
Musiciens, et les Instruments de musique chez les 
differents peuplesdu monde (Paris 1809) — an im- 
portant work, written on the occasion of the 
Exhibition of 1867; Les Musiciens, les Philo- 
sophes, et les Graietes de la Musique en chiffres 
(Paris 1870)— a polemical treatise. [G. C] 

COMIC OPERA. Opera has in recent times 
been cultivated more or less successfully by every 
people having any claim to be called musicaL 
The particular branch of it which is the subject 
of this article, as it originated, so it has attained 
its highest development, among the French. In 
the dramas with music of the Trouvbres of the 
1 3th century we find at least the germ of ' opera 
comique*; and in one of them, 'Li Gieus de 
Robin et de Marion,* of Adam de la Hale, 
which has reached us intact, an example of its 
class of great interest, whether regarded from 
a literary or a musical point of view. The 
renascence of 'opera comique* in France dates 
fixHn the latter part of the 17th century, and is 
attributable in great part to the decline in popu- 
larity of the style of Lully and his imitators. 
In his ' Parall^le des Italiens et des Fran9ais, en 
ce qui regarde la musique et les opera,* — the re- 
sult of a visit to Naples, the school of which 
under Alessandro Scarlatti had already given 
earnest of its future supremacy — the Abb6 Fran- 
9ois Raguenet first gave utterance to the extent 
of this decline in ^e year 170a. Some years 
prior t« this publication d'AlIard and Vander- 
berg, proprietors of 'marionette' or puppet the- 
atres, had introduced music into their perform- 
ances at the ' Foire St. Germain* with such 
success as to excite the jealousy of Lully, who 
obtained an order forbidding the performance of 
vocal music in the marionette theatre, and re- 
ducing the orchestra to four stringed instruments 
and an oboe. Moreover the entrepreneurs of 
the 'Com^e Fran9aise,' on whose domain the 
marionettes would seem considerably to have 
encroached, obtained another order forbidding 
even speech in their representations. At the in- 
stigation of two ingenious playwrights, Chaillot 
and Remy, the difficulty created by these orders 
was in some sort met by furnishing each per- 
former with a placard on which were inscribed 
the words he would or should have uttered under 
other circumstances. These placards, of necessity 
large, being found to impede the action and even 
sight of the performers, their 'parts* were subse- 
quently appended to the scene. The utterance, 
musical or other, of the songs of which these 
were largely made up, though forbidden to the- 
actors were not unailowable for the audience, 
who, perfectly famih'ar with the airs to which 
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(yaudeville-wise) they had been written, took on 
thenuielves this . portion of the dumb acton' 
duties— doubtless with sufficient spirit and in- 
tensity. The popularity of these performances, 
which, in spite or because of the restrictions 
upon them, increased day by day, eventually 
brought about a treaty of peace between the 
would-be monopolists of speech and song and the 
'marionettes.* In 1716 Catherine Vanderberg, 
then directress, obtained a licence for the pre- 
sentation of dramatic pieces interspersed with 
singing and dancing, and accompanied by instru- 
ments, to which the ' name ' op^ra comique* was 
given, and has since in France id ways been applied. 
Meanwhile the numerous aluinni of the Nea- 

E"" m school, of whose existence the Abb^ 
enet had first made his countrymen aware, 
t)een continuing the important work, ini- 
tiated by the Florentine Academy a century 
earlier, of cultivating and refining musical ex- 
pression — the widest sphere for whose exercise is 
unquestionably the musical drama. As among 
the French 'opera comique,* so among the 
Italians * opera buffa,* took root and flounshed, 
though restricted for a long time to short pieces 
of one act only, which were given (as 'diver- 
tissements* continued to be till our own time) 
between the acts of 'opere serie.' One of the 
most successful of these (it still keeps the stage), 
the * Serva Padrona* of Pergolesi, was produced 
in Paris by French performers in 1746 — ten 
years after the untimely death of its composer — 
with favour, but without any perceptible effect 
on the French taste. But its second production, 
in 1752, resulted in bringing the new Italian 
and the old French tastes into direct and fierce 
antagonism. Among the leaders in this war, 
of which that of the Gluckists and Piccinnists 
was but a continuation, one of the most dis- 
tin^uieihed was Jean Jacques Kousseau, who 
indulged his love of paradox to the ei^nt of 
endeavouring to prove that, the French lan- 
guage being incapable of association with music, 
French music was and always must be non- 
existent. Bou8seau*s practical oonmientary on 
this thesis was the subsequent and very success- 
ful production of ' Le Devin du Village.* 

Ii^ince the beginning of the i8th century comic 
opera has everywhere divided with serious the 
attention and affection alike of composers and 
audiences. Among every people cultivating mu- 
sical drama it has had its creators and adimrers. 
The conditions of comic opera in Italy and 
France, where it has as yet taken the deepest 
root and branched out most luxuriantly, have 
remained unchanged since its first growth in 
either country. In the former the dialogue of 
opera is still uttered musically ; in the latter it 
is for the most part spoken. A cUss of come- 
dian has consequently been formed, and indeed 
brought to perfection, in France, which has no 
existence in Italy — a class formed of actors, and 
therefore on the French stage speakers, who are 
abo not unfrequently singers of considerable, and 

1 Comic open !• the open of oomedy, not 'comic ' la the mlgv 
iiKliib •euae. 
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indeed very considerable, skill. On the Italian 
stage the singing actor never speaks. The 
progress therefore of comic opera in the direction 
it has taken in France has in Italy been impos- 
sible; and whether from this or some other 
cause productiveness in this delightful form of 
art on the part of Italian composers may be said 
to have come to an end. More than sixty years 
have elapsed since the production of ' II Bar- 
biere,' thirty since that of 'Don Pasquale.* 
Moreover some of the best modem works of this 
class, whether by Italian or other composers, 
have been formed on the French model and first 
produced on the French stage. * Le Comte Ory' 
of Rossini, and * La Fille du Regiment* of Doni- 
zetti, are to all intents and purposes French 
operas. The present undisputed representative 
of Italian musical drama, Verdi, made some ex- 
periments in opera buffa at the outset of his 
career; but with such small success as to have 
discouraged him from renewing them. [J.H.] 

COMMA. A comma is a very minute interval 
of sound, the difference resulting from the prooes of 
tuning up by several steps from one note to another 
in two different ways. There are two commas. 

I. The common comma is found by tuning up 
four perfect fifths from a fixed note, on the one 
hand, and two octaves and a major third on the 
other, which ostensibly produce the same note, 
thus — 



or by multiplying the number of the vibrations 
of the lowest note by J for each fifth, by 2 for 
each octave, and by 4 ^o'" ^^® perfect third. 
The result in each case wiU be found to be 
different, and the vibrations of the two sounds 
are found by the latter process to be in the ratio 
of 80 : 81. The difference between the two is 
a comma. 

a. The comma maxima, or Pythagorean conxma^ 
is the difference resulting from the process of 
tuning up twelve perfect nfths on the one hand» 
and the corresponding number of octaves on the 
other ; or, by multiplying the number of vibra- 
tions of the lowest note by vfor every fifth, and 
by 2 for every octave. The difi'erence will 
appear in the vibration of the two notes thus 
obtained in the ratio of 524,288 : 551,441, or 
nearly 80 : 81*0915. 

Other commas may be found by analogons 
processes, but the above two are the only ones 
usually taken account of. [C.H.H.P.] 

COMMANO, Giovanni Giuseppe, an Italian 
basso, engaged at the King's Theatre in Handel's 
company in 1731. He sang the part of the 
Mago, originally intended for a tenor, in the 
revival of ' Kinaldo * in that year ; and that of 
Timagene in 'Poro.' His name does not occur 
again. [J.M.] 

COMMER, Franz, bom Jan. 23, 18 13, at 
Cologne, a pupil of Joseph Klein, Leibl, Rungen- 
hagen, A. W. £ach, and A. B. Marx ; librarian to 
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the 'Konigliche Miisik-Ixi8titat»* choir-master at 
the Catholic church of St. Hedwig in Berlin 
(1846), member of the ' Akademie der Kfinste/ 
and joint-founder with Theodor Kullak of the 
Berlin 'Ton-Kfrnatler-Verein.* He is best known 
as the editor of the following important works : — 
' Oollectio operum musioorum Batavorum saeculi 
XVi; 13 vols.; *Mu8ica sacra XVI, XVII, 
saeculorum,' 13 vols., containing organ-pieces, 
masses abd motets for men*s voices and fiill choir ; 
'Collection de compositions poor Torgue des 
XVI. XVII. XVni sifecles,' 6 parts. ' Cantica 
sacra . . . aus den XVI-XVIII Jahrh/ a vols. 
Commer has also composed some church music. 
Lieder and dances for pianoforte. [A. M.] 

COMMON TIME. The rhvthm of two or 
four beats in a bar, also called Equal time. 
According to the method of teaching usually 
observed in England, common time is divided 
into two kinds. Simple and Compound, Simple 
common time including all rhythms of two or 
four in a bar, except those in which the 'measure 
note.' or equivalent of a beat, is dotted ; while a 
rhythm of two or four beats, each of which is 
dotted and therefore divisible into three, in called 
Compound common time. Thus 4-4 time or 
four crochets in a bar, and a-4 or two crochets, 
are simple common times; while 6-4 or six 
crochets, 6-8 or six quavers, and i a-8 or twelve 
quavers, are compound common, because though 
the number of beats in a bar is even, each beat 
is of the value of three crochets or quavers re- 
spectively, and may be expressed by a dotted 
note. A better and more logical method is that 
taught in Germany, by which all rhythms are 
divided into Equal and Unequal, that is having 
two or three beats as a foundation, and each of 
th se again into Simple and Compound ; simple 
rhythms being such as have either two or three 
beats in a bar, the first alone accented, and com- 
pound rhythms those in which each bar is made 
up of two or more bars of simple time, and 
which have therefore two or more accents, the 
first being the strongest. It will be seen that 
according to this system, 4-4 time, which we 
call simple common time, will be considered as 
compound common, being made up of two bars 
of a-4 time, just as 6-8 is compound common, 
being made up of two bars of 3-8 time. And 
this plan has the advantage that it allows for the 
secondaiy accent which properly belongs to the 
third beat of a bar of 4-4 time, but which is not ao- 
counted for by the theory that the time is simple. 

Although the term common time is generaUy 
applied to all equal rhythms, it properly belongs 
only to that of foiur crochets in a bar, the tempo 
orxiinario of the Italians, denoted by the sign 
Cy which is a modernized form of the semi- 
circle Q of the ancient 'measured music,' in 
which it signified the so-called 'tempus imper- 
fectom' or division of a breve into two semi- 
breves, in contradistinction to 'tempus per- 
fectum' in which the breve was worth three. 
Another relic of the ancient time-signatures 
which is of importance in modem music is the 
si^ of the 'diminutio simplex/ which was a 
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Bdmicirole crossed by a vertical line (^ , and indi- 
cated a double rate of speed, breves being sung 
as semibreves, semibreves as minims, and so on. 
The modem form of this sign, 0. has much the 
same signification, and indicates the time called 
'alia breve,* or two minims in a bar in quick 
tempo. [SeeBBBVB.] [F.T.] 

COMMUNION SERVICE. The ancient 
counterpart of the English Communion Service, the 
Mass, has always be^ looked upon by those who 
have held music to be an important part of wor- 
ship as a fit opportunity for msplaying the grand- 
est resources of musical effect. The magnificent 
works which have been produced by great masters 
for the use of the Roman church are well known 
to musicians, but for a variety of reasons which 
this is not the place to discuss, the English Com- 
munion Service has not been so fortunate, though 
the words available for musical purposes are al- 
most the same. Most of those remarkable oom* 
posers who wrote the music for the English services 
m the early days of the Reformation have been &r 
less liberal of their attention to this than to the 
ordinary Morning and Evening Services, having 
been content to write music merely for the Creed 
and the Kyrie, and sometimes the Sanctus. This 
was evidently not the intention of the compilers 
of the service, nor was it the idea of Marbeck, who 
adapted the first music for it. In the first Prayer 
Book of Edward VI the Conmnunion Service was 
ordered to be introduced by an ' Introit,' accord- 
ing to an ancient custom of the Western church, 
which was sung to a chant. This injunction was 
omitted in later editions, but the custom of singing 
while the priest goes up to the altar still continues, 
though there is no rubrical direction for it. At 
one time it became customary to sing a SanctuG^ 
but that seems to be growing into disfavour at 
the present time. 

The Offertory sentences were ordered to be said 
or sung, and for them also there is music in Mar- 
beck, but none in later composers of the early 
period, probably because the word 'sung' was 
afterwards struck out of the rubric, and the sen- 
tences ordered to be read by the priest^an order 
which does not now prevent their being sung by 
the choir in many churches after the manner of 
an anthem. The Kyrie which follows each com- 
mandment is almost universally sung wherever 
there is any music in the service at idl, and the 
settings of it are fairly innumerable. Many at- 
tempts have been made to vary the monotony of 
the repetitions by setting each to different music, 
by varying the harmonies of a common melody, or 
by alternating harmony and unison of the voices, 
llie latter probably best hits the desired mean 
between musical effect and oomprehensibility. 

The Creed has invited most composers who 
have written for the service at all. Marbeck's 
setting of it with the ' Gloria in excelsis ' is the 
freest and most musical of all his arrangement. 
[Cbebd.] With the Creed most firequently ends 
the musical part of the service, probably be- 
cause there has been a very general prejudice 
against unconfirmed choir-boys being present at 
the celebration. Hence also there is not much 
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music written for the latter part, though Marbeck's 
and Tallis's settings go throughout the service to 
the end. Marbeck's work embraces a good deal 
which is not sung now, such as the versicles with 
which the Poet Communion used to begin, and the 
Lord's Prayer which used to follow them, and now 
begins the Poet Conmiunion, the versicles having 
been removed. But though the Lord's Prayer is 
Btill retained, it is not customary to sing it as used 
to be done in the Roman and in the early days of 
the English church. Marbeck's setting of it is to 
what is called a varied descant, and the chants 
for the versicles are most of them drawn firom old 
Roman antiphonaria. The Sanctus has been more 
frequently set than the Gloria in Exoelsis, probably 
because it was, as before mentioned, used out of its 
proper place while the choir-boys were still in 
church. 

Iq the primitive church it was customary to 
sing a psalm while the people were communi- 
cating. It was called 'communio.' The psalm 
' O taste and see * was so sung in the chnrcnes of 
Jerusalem and Antioch in the 4th century. In 
the first edition of the English Prayer Book this 
custom was ordered to be preserved, but the in- 
junction was afterwards removed. [C.H.H.P.] 

COMPASS, from the Latin compamu, *a 
circle,' designates the range of notes of any voice 
or instrument as lying within the limits of the 
extreme sounds it is capable of producing. 

The compass of the various instruments which 
are in use in modem music will be found under 
their respective names ; but it may be said gen- 
erally that it is limited in the dunection of the 
bass, but often varies in the direction of the treble 
according to the skill of the player, except in 
instruments of fixed intonation. 

The compass of a modem orchestra is gene- 
rally from about the lowest 8wa ^ 
note of the double basses to 
about £ in altissimo, which 
can be taken by the violin if 
properly led up to. -f 

The compass of voices for choras purposes is 
from F below the bass stave to A above the 
treble stave. Solos are not often written above 
C in alt, except for special singers ; as the part of 
Astrafiammante in Mozart*s ' Zauberflote,' which 
was written for Josepha Hofer, his sister-in-law, 
and goes up to F in altissimo. [See Agujari.] 

The compass of voices varies much in different 
climates. In Russia there are said to be basses 
of extraordinary depth, capable of taking the F 
an 8ve below the bass stave. Basses are not 
often heard in England who can go below lower C, 
which is a fifth above that. [C. H. H. P.] 

COMPARE, LoTSET, eminent contrapuntist of 
the 1 5th century, chorister, canon, and chancellor 
of the Cathedral of St. Quentin, where he was 
buried 1518. In Crespel's lament on the death 
of Okeghem he is mentioned among the dis- 
tinguished pupils of the latter — • 
'Agrioola* Verbonnet, Prioris, 
Josquin des Prfes, Gaspard, Brumel, Compare, 
Ne parlez plus de joyeulx chants, ne ris^ 
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Mais composes nn ne ricorderis, 
Pour lamenter ndtre maistre et bon p^re.* 
His reputation stood high with the contrapuntists 
of his own and the succeeding age, and it is 
amply sustained by the few compositions which 
are known to be his. These are, two motets in 
Petruocio di Fossombrone's ' Motetti XXXIII' ; 
3 1 compositions in Petroocio's * Harmonica Mu- 
sices Odhecaton* ; two songs in Petruccio's col- 
lection of 'Frottole'; an 'Asperges* and a 
•Credo,' both Jt 4, in Petmccio's * FragmoitA 
Minsanmi* ; a motet *0 bone Jesu,' signed simply 
Loyset, in Petmccio's * Motetti della Coron**; 
some motets in the collection *Trium vocum 
Cantiones' (Nuremberg, 1541), and, finally, a 
curious five-part motet, now in the Pope's Chapel, 
in which the tenor and second alto sing 'Fera 
pessima devoravit filiimi meum Joseph,' while the 
treble, first alto, and bass are recounting the in- 
juries received by Pope Julius II from Louis XII 
of France. Compare has been confounded with 
Piston, who had the same Christian name — 
Loyset, a diminutive of Louis. The confusion 
arises from the practice of the early masters, of 
signing their compositions with the Christian 
name alone. [M.C.C.] 

COMPOSITION means literally ' putting to- 
gether,* and is now almost exclusively applied to 
the invention of music — a novelist or a poet 
being never spoken of as a composer except by 
way of analogy, but a producer of music being 
almost invariably designated by that title. 
*Gedichtet,' says Beethoven, 'oder wie man 
sagt, oomponirt' (Briefe, Nohl, no. 200). As 
far as the construction of a whole movement 
from the original ideas is concerned the word is 
perhaps not ill adapted, but for th^ ideas them- 
selves nothing could be more inappropriate. For 
the mysterious process of originating them the 
word 'invention seems more suitable, but even 
that does not at all describe it with certainty. It 
is the fruit sometimes of concentration and some- 
times of accident ; it can hardly be forced with 
success, though very ingenious imitations of other 
peoples' ideas to be made to look like new may 
be arrived at by practice and the habitual study 
of existing music. Nevertheless the title of com- 
poser, though only half applicable, is an hoQonr- 
able one,, and those who do put together othtf 
people's ideas in the manner which should beet 
justify the title are generally those who are 
most seldom called by it. [C. H. H. P.] 

COMPOSITION PEDALS. As up to within 
the last century English organs were quite un- 
provided with pedals, the notes required to be 
played had to be lowered exclusively by the 
fingers of the two hands ; and as a hand could 
rarely be spared for changing the combination of 
stops during the performance of a piece of music, 
the same stops that were prepared previously to 
its commencement had genendly to be adha«d 
to throughout. When the instmment had two 
manuals of full compass, as was the case with all 
the most complete examples, a change frvm forte 
to piano, and back, was practicable, and repre- 
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nnted almost the full amount of contrast then 
available ; and the departments which are now 
called the 'great* and 'choir* organs were 
then not unfrequently named from this circum- 
stance the 'loud* and the 'soft* organs. When 
the organ possessed but one complete manual, 
the means for even this relief, either by change 
of row of keyn or shifting of stops by the hands^ 
were not readily presented; and this difficulty 
pointed to the necessity for some contrivance for 
obtaining it by the foot ; and the invention of 
the 'shifting movement^* as it was called, was 
the result. 

Father Smith*s smaller organs, generally con- 
sisting of a Great manual of full compass and an 
echo to middle C, were usually supphed with an 
appliance of this kind. On depressing the con- 
trolling pedal all the stops smaller than the 
principal, including the reed, were silenced ; and 
on letting it rise they again sounded, or at least 
so many of them as had in the first instance 
been drawn. The pedal was hitched down when 
in use, and when released the sliders were drawn 
back into position by strong springs. 

Shifting movements remained in use for small 
organs up to the conmiencement of the present 
century, about which time they were superseded 
by the late Mr. Bishop's invention called ' Com- 
position Pedals,* in which the contending springs 
were done away with, and the stops were left to 
remain as the pedal arranged them until another 
pedal, or a hand, made a readjustment. We 
can now say a * hand,* because a few years before 
the invention of Mr. Bishop's appliances pedals 
for drawing down the lower notes of the manuals 
had been added to English organs, so that a 
hand could be spared for the above purpose. 

Composition pedals were of two kinds — bingle- 
action and double action; but the latter only 
are now made. A 'single-action* would either 
throw out or draw in given stops, but would not 
do both. A 'double-action* composition pedal 
will not only draw out a givai number of stops — 
we will suppose the first four — ^but will draw in 
all but the same four. [E. J. H.] 

COMPOUND TIME. A rhythm formed by 
the combination of two, three, or four bars of 
simple time. The compound times most used 
are as follows : — 

Compound Common Times, 
6-8 formed of two bars of 3-8 time. 

6-4 »» If 3-4 » 

ia-8 „ four „ 3-8 „ 

Compoitnd Triple Times. 
9-8 formed of three bars of 3-8 time. 
9-4 »» >» 3-4 »» 

To these may be added 4-4 time, which is 
made up of two bars of a-4 time, and in Ger- 
many is always classed with the compound 
timee. In England however it is more often 
called simple time, those rhythms only being con- 
sidered as compound, in which each beat is divi- 
sible into three parts. [See Common Time] [F.T.] 
COMTE ORY, LE, an opera in two acts; 
libretto in French by Scribe and Delestre-Poirson, 
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music by Bossini; produced at the Acad^mie 
Eoyale, Aug. ao, i8a8. Neither libretto nor 
music were new ; the former was an adaptation 
of a piece produced by the same authors 1 2 years 
before, and the greater part of the music had 
been written for * U viaggio k Reims,' an opera 
composed for the coronation of Charles X. * Le 
Comte Ory' was first performed in England by 
a French company (Mr. Mitchell) at the St. 
James*s Theatre, «fune 20, 1849. [G.] 

CONACHER & Co. established an organ 
factory at Huddersfield in 1854. Out of a list 
of upwards of 400 organs built or enlarged by 
them, we may quote those of the parish church, 
Huddersfield, St. Michael's. Hulme, near Man- 
chester, Glasgow University, and the Catholic 
cathedral, St. John's, New Brunswick. [V. de P.] 

CON BRIO, 'with life and fire.' Allegro con 
brio was a favourite tempo with Beethoven ; 
hardly one of his earlier works but has an 
example or two of it, and it is found in the 
overture op. 124, and in the last piano sonata. 
The most notable instances are the first move- 
ments of the Eroica and the C minor, and the 
Finale of the No. 7 symphonies. Mendelssohn, 
on the other hand, rarely if ever employs it. 
His favourite quick tempo is Allegpro molto or 
di molto. [G.] 

CON SPIRITO, 'with spirit'; an indication 
oftener found in Haydn and Mozart than in 
later compositions. [G.] 

CONCENTORES SODALES, established in 
June 1798, and to some extent the revival 
of an association formed in 1790 by Dr. Call- 
cott, Dr. Cooke, and others. For that society 
Dr. Callcott wrote his glee 'Peace to the 
souls of the heroes,' and Robert Cooke 'No 
riches from his scanty store.' After its dis- 
solution the want of such an association was 
greatly felt, and in 1798 Mr. Horsley pro- 
posed to Dr. Callcott the formation of the 
'Concentores Sodales.' The first meeting was 
held on June 9, at the BufiBsJo Tavern, Blooms- 
bury, and was attended by Dr. Callcott, R. 
Cooke, J. Pring, J. Horsfall, W. Horsley, and 
S. Webbe, jun. Among the early members 
were S. Webbe, sen., Linlev, Mid Bartleman, 
Harrison, Greatorex, SpofForth, etc Each mem- 
ber who was a composer contributed a new canon 
on the day of his presidency. In the Additional 
MSS. in the British Museum, a 7, 69 3, is the 
programme of Thursday, Nov. 18, 1802. The 
society began to decline about 181 a, and it was 
decided to dissolve it. In May 181 7, at a meet* 
ing at the Freemasons* Tavern, at which Attwood, 
Elliott, Horsley, Linley, and Spofforth were pre- 
sent, it was resolved to re-establish it, with this 
difference — that no one should be a member 
who was not practising composition and did not, 
previous to his ballot, produce a work in at 
least four parts. The original members were 
soon joined by Evans, W. Hawes, T. F. Walmisley, 
and Snuirt, and later by Bishop, Gosa, Jolly, 
and Attwood. The associates included King, 
Leete, Terrail, and Sale. The members took the 
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chair by turns, and the chairman for the evening 
iisually produced a new canon which was followed 
by glees of his owii composition, and a madrigal 
or some vocal work. As an illustration of the 
programmes may be cited that of Feb. 13, 1824, 
when Mr. (now Sir) John Goss presided : — new 
canon, 4 in 3, 'Cantate Domino'; new glees, 
'While the shepherds,' *My days have been,* 
'When happy love,* 'There is beauty on the 
mountain,' ' Kitty Fell,' ' Cabn as yon stream,' 
* List ! for the breeze' ; glee by Spofforth, ' Hail, 
smiling mom.' The society was dissolved in 
1847, when it was resolved to present the books 
belonging to it to Gresham College, the wine to 
the secretary, T. F. Walmisley, and the money in 
hand was spent on a piece of plate for Mr. Hors- 
ley, the fother of the society. [C. M.] 

CONCERT. The word was originalljr ' oon- 
gort ' — as in Ecclus. xxxii. 5, or in Milton s lines, 
' At a Solemn Musick ' — and meant the union or 
gijmphony of various instruments playing^ in 
concert to one tune. A 'consort of viols' in 
the 15 th and i6th centuries was a quartet or 
sestet," or other number of stringed instruments 
performing in concert — concerted music. From 
this to the accepted modem meaning of the term, 
a musical performance of a varied and miscel- 
laneous programme — for an oratorio can hardly 
be accurately called a concert — the transition is 
easy. In German the word 'Concert' has two 
meanings — a concert and a concerto. 

The first concerts in London at which there 
was a regular audience admitted by payment 
seerii to have been those of John Banister, be- 
tween 1672 and 78. They were held at his house 
in Whitefiriars, Fleet Street, daily at four in the 
afternoon, and the admission was one shilling. 
After BMiister s death, concerts were given by 
Thos. Britton, ' the small-coal man,' at his house 
in Clerkenwell, on Thursdays, subscription io«. 
per annum, and continued tfll his death in 1714. 

By the latter part of last century the concerts 
of London had greatly multiplied, and were given 
periodically during the season by the * Academy 
of Antient Music* (founded 17 10), the 'Castle 
Society' (1724% the 'Concert of Antient Music' 
(1776), 'The Professional Concerts' (1783^ be- 
sides occasional concerts of individual artists, 
amongst which those of Salomon and Haydn 
were preeminent from 1791 to 95. In 1813 the 
Philharmonic Society was founded, to give eight 
concerts a year, and has been followed in our 
own time by many other enterprises, of which 
the Musical Society, the New Philharmonic 
Society, the Crystal Palace Saturday Concerts, 
and the British Orchestral Society, for orchestral 
music ; the ' Musical Union,' the ' Monday and 
Saturday Popular Concerts.' and Charles Halle's 
Recitals, for chamber music ; the Sacred Harmonic 
Society, Leslie's, Bamby's, and the Bach Choir 
for vocal music, have been most prominent in 
the metropolis. Mr. Hullah's four historical con- 
certs (1847) must not be forgotten. 

At the present date, in addition to the esta- 
blished periodical concerts just named, there 
were given in the metropoUs between March i 
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and June 30, 1877, no lees than 386 concerts 
and recitals of individual artists, including the 
'Wagner Festival,' Mr. Rubinstein's R e cit al s , 
etc., etc. 

In Manchester there are the Gentlemen's Coo- 
certs and Mr. Charles Halle's Concerts. In 
Liverpool, the Philharmonic. In Edinburgh 
the Reid Concert and the Chorml Union; im 
Glasgow the Choral Union. 

In New York the Philharmonic is on the model 
of our own ; Mr. Thomas's orchestra gives peri- 
odical concerts of deserved reputation. In Boston 
the Handel and Haydn Society for Oratorios, and 
the Harvard Institute for chamber music, are 
the chief musical bodies. 

In Vienna, the concerts of the Tonldlnstle^ 
Societat appear to have been the earliest insti- 
tution for periodical performances. They were 
founded at the same date with Banister's Ccm.- 
certs in London, 1772. The history of Conc^is in 
Vienna has been thoroughly examined in Hans- 
lick's ' Concert-wesen in Wien' (Vienna 1869). 

The first of the fiunous Gewandhaus Concerts 
of Leipsic, which through Mendelssohn's exo^ 
tions reached so high a rank in the music of 
Europe, was held on Nov. 25, 1781. 

In France, the ' Concerts Spirituels ' began as 
far back as 1725, and the concerts of the Con- 
servatoire (Society des Concerts) in 1828 ; the 
Concerts Populaires (Pasdeloup), 186 1, etc. 

In Amsterdam, the 'Felix Meritis* Concerts 
(i 780) are celebrated all over the continent. 

The programme of a miscellaneous concert is 
not less important than the execution of it. For 
fifty-nine seasons the programme of the Phil- 
harmonic Society included 2 symphonies and 2 
overtures, besides a concerto, and often anoUier 
piece of full sonata-form, with several vocal 
pieces and smaller instnunental compositions. 
In 1872, however, after the removal of the 
concerts to St. James's Hall, this rule was 
broken through, and the progranmies are now 
of more reasonable leng^. A symphony, a 
concerto, and two overtures, besides less im- 
portant items, are surelv as much as any mo« 
sical appetite can properly digest. Mendelssohn 
somewhere proposes to compose an entire pro- 
gramme, in which all the pieces should have 
due relation to each other, but he never caniei 
out his intention. P^-] 

CONCERT-MEISTER, the Gemian term for 
the leader, i. e. the first of the first violins in an 
orchestra, who sits next the conductor and iru»- 
mits his wishes to the band. He is, as fiar as 
any one player can be, responsible for the attack, 
the tempo, the nuances of the playing. Fer- 
dinand David, who was the head of the orchestra 
at the Gewandhaus concerts during Mendda- 
sohn's reign, and till his ovm death, was the 
model concert-meister of our time. [G.] 

CONCERT-PITCH. An absurd ex^n^asion, 
meaning a pitch slightly higher than the ordinary 
pitch, used at concerts for the sake of producing 
brilliancy and effect. Since attention has been 
given to the subject of pitch the expression i& or 
ought to be obsolete. [G J 
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CONCERT SPIRITUEL. A great mxmcMl 
institution of France, dating from the reign of 
Looifl XV. The Acad^mie Royale de Mudque 
(tiie Opera House) being closed on the great re- 
Hgioufl feetivala, it occurred to Anne Danican 
Philidar to give ooncerta on these occasions in 
pisce of the prohibited performances. Having ob- 
tained the neeessary permission, Philidor entered 
into an agreement with Franoine, tlie Impresario 
of the Opera, by which he pledged himself to pay 
1000 francs a year, and to perform neither French 
nor opera music. The first Concert Spirituel ac- 
cordingly took place between 6 and 8 p.m. on 
Sunday in Passion Week, March i8, 1725. The 
programme included a Suite for violin and a 
Ci^ocio by Lalande, Corelli's ' Nuit de Noel* 
(Concerto 8, op. 6), and a 'Confitobor' and 'Can- 
tate Domino' of Lalande, and the concert was 
most suocessfuL The number of concerts in the 
▼ear never exceeded twenty-four. They were 
held in the SSalle des Suisses of the Tuilwies, on 
Purification Day, Feb. a ; Lady Day, March 25 ; 
on certain days between Palm Sumiay and Low 
Sunday (first Sunday after Easter) ; Whit Sun- 
day ; (yorpus Christi Sunday ; on Aug. 15, Sept. 
8. Nov. I, 8 ; Deo. 24, 35 — those being tihe days 
on which the Opera was dosed. 

Li 1728 Philidor, having previously acquired 
the right of introducing French and opera music 
into the programmes, transferred his privilege to 
Simard, on an annual paym^it of 3000 fnncs, 
and the musical direction of the concerts was 
confided to Mouret. Cn Dec. 25, 1734, Thuret^ 
the then Lnpresario of the Opera, todc the con- 
certs into hu own hands, and appointed Rebel 
leader of the orchestra. In 1741 he resigned it 
to Royer for six years, at an annual rent of 6000 
finmcs; in 1749 Boyer renewed the contract on 
the same terms, in partnership with Caperan. 
In 1752 the rent was raised to 7500 francs, and 
in 1755 to 9000 francs, at which it remained for 
eight years. On Royer's death in 1 755, Mondon- 
viile took the directbn of the ooneerts iui;til 
1762, when he was succeeded by D'Auvergne, 
who retained it for nine years in combination with 
Jdiveiaa and Caperan. In 1771 D'Auvexgne 
and Berton renewed the agreement; but the 
oonoerts had for some time been failing, anA 
X>*AuYergne — as we learn from a remark by 
Bumey (' Present State,' eto. p. 23) — becoming 
▼ery poor, cancelled the agreement after a abort 
triaL Gavini^, in I773> took the direction with 
Jje I>uc and Grossec, and was more suocessfuL 
Xie Gros succeeded him in 1777, with Berthauma 
AS hiB partner in 1 789 ; but political events gave 
» £atal blow to the undertaking, and ia 1 791 the 
Concerts Spirituels ceased to exist 

We have given the names of the auoeessive 
Ixapreaarios because many among them are wor^ 
thy of mention, not as mere speculators, but as 
true artists. Mouret, Rebel, D^Auveme, and 
Berton are among the best composers and leaders 
of the orchestra that the Acad^mia can show in 
the 1 8th century ; while Oavini^s, Simon Leduo, 
Lrfilioussaye, Gu^nin, and Berthaume, who con- 
ducted the concerts during the last eighteen 
(c. 2.) 
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yean of their existence^, were all violin-players of 
very great merit. 

Whatever may be said of the vocal music and 
the French singers at the Concerts Spirituels it 
must be admitted that foreign artists idways met 
with the most courteous reception, and also that 
the concerts greatly assisted the progress of music 
in France, especially by developing a taste for the 
highest orchestral musia Among the celebrated 
artists who i^peared, it will be sufficient to men- 
tion the fiunous brothers Besozsi, whose dueto for 
oboe and bassoon made furore in 1735 ; the 
viidiniste Traversa, Jamowick, Francois La- 
motto, Viotti, and Frederic £ck ; the horn- players 
Punto and Rodolphe ; J^me Besozzi and Louia 
Lebrun (oboe) ; Etienne Ozi (bassoon) ; Michel 
Yost (clarinet), and many others of less repute. 
Among many illustrious singers we must content 
ourselves with mentioning Farinelli. Rafif, Caf- 
fiu-elli, Davide, Mesdames Agujari, Danzi, Todi» 
and Mara. 

Up to the present time no histoiy of the Con- 
certs Spirituels has been written, though ample 
materials exist in the monthly 'Mercure de 
France,* which plainly testifies to the importance 
of the concert movement and the influoioe it 
exercised on musical art in France. To the 
brilliant success of the Concerts Spirituels must 
be atUibuted the creation of many rival societiea 
which served the cause of good music in France, 
and also encouraged it abroad. 

Thus in 1 770 the important enterprise of the 
Concert des Amateurs was founded by d'Ogni 
and Delahaye at the Hotel Soubise. It was con- 
ducted by Grosfec, and its solo violin was the 
fieunous Chevalier de St. Georges. At these con- 
certo the 83rmphonies of J. B. Toeschi, Van Mal- 
dere, Yanhall, Stamits and Goesec, for wind instru- 
ments, were first produced. Whbn the Amateurs 
removed to the C^akrie de Henri III, in the Rue 
Coq H^n, they adopted the title of C4»oert de la 
Lege Olympique, and their orchestra containedl 
the beet players of the day. The change took 
place in 1780, a year after the introduction of 
Haydn's symphonies into France by the violinist 
Fonteski. So great was the success of these 
admirable oompoeitions as to iaduoe the directors 
to engage the great composer to write six sym- 
phonies spedaliy for the society. They date firom 
1784 to 1789; am in C, G minor, £b, Bb, D, 
and A ; and wero afterwards publidied in Paris 
as op. 51, under the nedal title ef 'R^perUura 
4e la Loge Olympique. 

Two similar institutions, the Concert de la Rue 
de CUry (i 780), and the Concert Feydeau (i 794), 
may be oonsklered as feeble imitations of the 
Lege Olympique. Thej had, however, their 
periods of success— aocoRling to F^tis in 1796 
and 1 80a. Among the artists who chiefly con- 
tributed to the ^elat ef the perfennances we can 
only name the violinists R. Kreutzer and Rode, 
Freid. Duvemoy the horn-^plaver, and the singers 
Garat and Mme. Barbier-Yalbonne. 

In 1805 the Concerts Spirituels were re-esta- 
Uishi^ hy the Inquresvio af the Itelian Opera 
House, asd th9 Mcoed coooerto given during 
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Holy Week in Paris at the Cirqne dTiiver, the 
Conservatoire, and other places, are still known 
by that name. In fact, in a historical point of 
view, the Concerts du Conservatoire must be con- 
sidered as the successors of the Concerts Spiii- 
tuels and of the Concerts de la Loge Olympique. 

The creation of the celebrated Soci^t^ des 
Concerts du Conservatoire was due to Habeneck, 
and its first ' Matinee dominicale' took place on 
Sunday, the 9th of March, 1828, at a pjn., iif the 
theatre of the Conservatoire— the same hour and 
phfcce at which they are still given. The pro- 
gramme was as follows :— (i) Beethoven's Eroica 
Symphony; (2) Duet from the * Semiramide.' 
sung by N^lia and Caroline MaiUard ; (3) Solo 
for Horn, composed and executed by Meifred; 
(4) an air of Rossini's, sung by Mile. Nelia 
MaiUard ; (5) Concerto by Rode, performed by 
Mr. Eugene Sauzay ; (6) Chorus from ' Blanche 
de Provence' ; (7) Overture to • Les Abeno^rages' ; 
and (8) the Kyrie and Gloria from the Coro- 
nation Mass— all by Cherubini. The effect of 
this programme was extraordinary. 

The concerts are held on Sundays at 7 pjn. 
The season originally consisted of six concert^ 
but by degrees the number has been increased to 
nine. Since Jan. 7, 1866, the same programme 
has been iJways repeated on two consecutive 
Sundays in consequence of a division of the sub- 
scribers into 'old* and 'new.' The seats, which 
originally varied from 2 to 5 francs, are now 5, 
9, 10, and 12 francs. The orchestra is composed 
of 84* musicians, 74 of them being * Soci^taires,' 
and the other ten assistant members. The fol- 
lowing is the list of conductors :— 

Coudnctor Sub-Conductor Dats 



Habeneck Tilmantaind Mar. 9, 1828— Ap. 10, 48 

Narcis^ Girard Ditto Jan. 14. 40-Jan. 00 

Tilmant Deldeves 1860— 186S 

G. Hainl Ditto 1864— March 17, 78 

j)eldeve2 Lamoureu^ May 26, 72—1877 

E. Alt^ 1B77 

The choir contains 36 members, with a small 
number of assistants. M. Heyberger leader. 

The repertoire of this sociel^? comprises all the 
symphonies of the classical masters, overtures of 
every school, oratorios, selections frv>m operas 
and religious music, choruses with and without 
accompaniment, pieces for the orchestra alone, 
ode -symphonies and instrumental solos. For 
some years the programmes have been more 
varied than was formerly the case, introducing 
the works of Schumann, Berlioz, and Wagner, 
and of the young masters of the modem French 
schooL M. A, El wart published in i860 his 
'Histoire de la Socidt^ des Concerts du Conser- 
vatoire,* and the author of this article has col- 
lected materiab for a ' Histoire du Conservatoire 
National de Musique,' which will contain a 
sketch of the work of that illustrious institution 
from its foundation by Habeneck to the present 
date [1878]. [G.C.] 

CONCERT-STUCK, i, e. Conoert-piece. A 
ierm funiliar to the English reader through 
* Fflurttcn am, —d fou n ct s M cwd TtoUaa 



CONCERTINA. 

Weber's well-known composition in F minor 
(op. 79), which is to all intents and purposes a 
concerto for piano and orchestra. Weber's inten- 
tion was to make it more dramatic than usuaU 
and to have given the movements expressive 
headings, and hence perhaps the variation in the 
title. Schumann has left a ' Concert-Stuck ' for 
4 horns and orchestra (op. 82), which also is 
a concerto under another name. 

CONCERTANTE (Ital.). In the last cmtury 
this name was given to a piece of music for 
orchestra in which there were parts for solo 
instnmients, and also to compositions for several 
solo instruments without oix^estra. The fine 
concerto by Handel in C major, for two violins 
and violoncello, accompanied by strings and two 
oboes (published in part 21 of the German ELandd 
Society s edition) is in Arnold's old English 
edition entitled ' Conoertante.' In the present 
day the word is chiefly used as an adjective, 
prominent solo instrumental parts being spoken 
of as 'concertante parts.' and a work bemg said 
to be 'in the concertante style* when it affords 
opportunities for the brilliant display of the 
powers of the performers. For example, those 
quartets of Spohr in which especial prominenoe 
ii given to the part of the first violin are some- 
times called * concertante %iartet8.* His <^. 48 
ii a *Sinfonie concertante, pour 2 Violons avec 
Ordiestre*; his op. 88 a 'Concertante* for the 
same. See also his (^. 11 2-1 15, etc [E.P.] 
CONCERTINA, a portable instrument of the 
Seraphine £unily, patented by the late Sir 
Charles Wheatstone June 19, 1829. 

It is hexagonal, and has a key-board at emA 
end, with expansible bellows between the two. 
The sound is produced by the pressure of air 
from the bellows on free metallic 
reeds. The wnnpass of the ^«ble 
concertina is four octaves, through 
which it has a complete chromatw 
scale. This instrument is double 
action, and produces the same note both on draw- 
ing and pressing the bellows. Muah variety of 
tone can be obtained by a skilful player, and it 
has the power of being played with great ex- 
pression and complete sostenuto and staccato. 
Violin, flute, and oboe music can be performed 
on it without alteration ; but music writtai 
specially for the concertina cannot be played 
on any other instrument, except the origan or 
harmonium. Nothing but the last -named in- 
struments can produce at once the extended 
harmonies, the sostenuto and staccato combined, 
of which the concertina is capable. There are 
also tenor, bass, and double bass concertinas^ 
varying in size and shape. These instnim»its 
are single-action, producing the sound by pressure 
only, and are capable of taking tenor, bass, sad 
double bass parts without alteration. The coon- 
pass of these is as follows — 

DotMehaas 
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IDftb'ng the total range of the four instmments 
6| octavee. The late Signor Begondi was the 
fint to make the instrument known, and was 
followed by Mr. George Case. Mr. Richard 
Blagrove is now the principal performer and 
profenor. Among the musio written specially 
for the instrument are 2 Concertos in 6 and D 
for Bolo concertina and orchestra, by Molique ; 
2 ditto ditto in D and £b, by 6. Begondi; 
Sonata for piano and concertina in Bb, by Mo- 
liqae; Quintet for concertina and strings, by 
G. A. Macfarren ; Adagio for 8 concertinas in 
£, by £. Silas; Quintet in D for piano, con* 
oertma, violin, viola, and cello, by the same ; 6 
Trios for piano, concertina, and violin, by the 
same. Much brilliant salon music has also been 
written for it. Messrs. Wheatstone & Co. are 
ihe beet makers. [G.] 

CONCEBTINO (Ital., dim. of Coneerto). A 
piece for one or more solo instruments with 
orchestral accompaniment, which differs from 
the CoNOKBTO in its much greater concise- 
ness. The concertino is less restricted in form 
than the concerto ; it may be in three short 
movements, which are usually connected ; but it 
more often consists of one rather long movement, 
in which the time laay be changed or a middle 
part in slower tempo be introduced episodically. 
As good examples may be cited Weber's 'Con- 
certino* for clarinet, op. 26, and Schumann's 
* Introduction and Allegro Appassionato,' op. 9a, 
for piano and orchestra. For some not very 
obvious reason the form is much less frequently 
used for the piano than for the violin, or other 
orchestral instruments. [S*^*] 

CONCEBTO (Ital.; Ger. and Fr. Concert), 
This name is now given to an instrumental oom^ 
position designed to show the skiU of an ex- 
ecutant, and which is almost invariably accom- 
panied by orchestra— one exception being Liszt's 
* Concert Path^tique ' for two pianos, and another 
Schumann's Sonata op. 14, originally published 
as 'Concert sans orchestre.' The word was 
however at one time used differently. It was 
first employed by Ludovioo Viadana, who in 
1602-3 published a series of motets for voices 
and organ, which he entitled 'Concert! eoclesi- 
astici.' In this sense the word was used as 
equivalent to the Latin *concentuB,' and such, 
works were called ' Conoerti da Chiesa' (Church 
Concertos). Soon other instruments were added 
to the organ ; and ultimately single instrumental 
movements in the sacred style were written 
'which also received the name of 'Concerti da 
Chiesa.' The real inventor of the modem con- 
certo as a concert piece was Giuseppe Torelli, 
who in 1686 published a 'Concerto- da Camera' 
for two violins and bass. The form was deve- 
loped by Corelli, Greminiani', and' Vivaldi. From 
the first it resembled that of the sonata ; and 
MB the latter grew out of the suite, the move- 
ments becoming larger in form and with more 
internal cohesion, so it was also with the con- 
oerto : there is as much difference between a 
concerto by Baoh and ene by Beethoven as there 
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!s between the 'Suites Anglaises* and the 'Wald- 
stein ' sonata. In the time of Bach and Handel 
the word * Concerto,' though applied exclusively 
to instrumental music, had a less restricted sig- 
nification than is given to it in the present day. 
Many of the specimens of this form in the works 
of the masters named more nearly resemble sym- 
phonies than concertos in the modem acceptation 
of the term. For instance, the first of Handel's 
so-called ' Oboe Concertos' is written for strings, 
two flutes, two oboes, and two bassoons, and 
excepting in occasional passages these are treated 
orchestrally rather than as solo- instruments; 
while of Bach we have a concerto- for violino 
piccolo, three oboes, one bassoon, and two horns, 
with string quartet, and> another for three vio- 
lins, three violas, three violoncellos^ and double 
baas, neither of which possess the oharacteiistios 
of a modem concerto^ The form^ moreover, of 
the older concerto was much freer than now. 
With Bach we find a preference for the three- 
movement Harm at present in use. In the whole 
of his piano concertos, as well as inthose for one 
or two violins, we find an allegro, a slow move- 
ment, and a finale in quick time-— generally 3-8. 
The two concertos named above are, exception- 
ally, the former in four and the latter in only 
two movements. With Handel, on the other 
hand, the three-movement form is the exception. 
As examples of the freedomi of which he makes 
use, may be quoted the movements of two of his 
'Twelve Grand Concertos' for two violins and 
violoncello solif with accompaniment for stringed 
orchestra. These works are concertos in* the 
modem sense, as regards the treatment of the 
solo instruments ; but their form is as varied as 
possible. Thus the sixth consists of a Larghetto, 
Allegro ma non troppo. Musette, and two Alle- 
gros, the second of which (though not so entitled) 
is a. minuet ; while the eighth contains an Alle- 
mande. Grave, Andante allegro. Adagio, SicUiana, 
and Allegro. It should be mentioned- here that 
Handel was one of the first, if not the first, to 
introduce opportunities for extempore perform^ 
ance on the part of the soloist, thus anticipating 
the 'cadenza,* an important feature of the modem 
concerto, to be spoken of presently. In the 
second movement of his Organ Concerto in D 
minor (No. 4 of the second set) are to be found 
no less than six places marked organo ad UbUumf 
and with a pause over the rests in the aooom- 
paniments^ indicating that the player (that is 
to say, he himself) was to improvise. 

The modem form of the concerto was finally 
settled by Mozart, and' though several modifica- 
tions have been* introduced during the present 
century, the general Unes of construction remain 
the same as &ed by him. Nearly fifty concertos 
of his composition for various instruments are in 
existenee, and) while presenting slight differ- 
ences of detail, closely resemble one another in 
the more important points. The concerto form 
is founded upon that of the Sonata (which see) ; 
tiiere are however several variations which must 
be noted. In the first place, a concerto otmsists 
of only three movements, the scherzo, for soma 
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not yery obviottB roBaaa, being ezdaded. For 
the sake of oompleteneas it should be mentioned 
that Litolff*B 80-oalled Concerto- Symphonie in 
£ flatp for piano and oichestra, has exceptionally 
a scherao as the third of four movements. 

The first movement in Mozart's concertos 
always begins with a titUi passage for the 
orchestra, in which the principal subjects are 
announoed, much as in the first part of the first 
movement of a sonata. Sometimes the * second 
subject* is omitted in this portion of the piece, 
but it is more frequoiitly introduced. An im- 
portant diffeienoe m form, however, is that this 
first tutti always ends in the original key, and 
not in the dominant, or the relative major (if the 
work be in a minor key), as would be the case 
in a sonata. The solo instrument then enters, 
sometimes at once with the principal subject^ 
and sometimes Mrith a brilliant introductory pas- 
sage. A repetition, with considerable modifica^ 
tion, of the first ttUti mostly foUowa, now divided 
between the principal instrument and the or> 
chestra; the second subject is regularly intro- 
duced, as in a sonata, and the 'first solo* ends 
with a brilliant passage in the key of the domi- 
nant (or relative major, as the case may be). 
A shorter ttUti then leads. to the second solcv 
which corresponds'to the ' DurchfUhrungsats,* or 
'working out* of a sonata, and which, after 
various modulationa^ leads back to the original 
key. The principal sul:ject is then re-introduced 
by the orchestra, but in a compressed form, and 
is oontinued by the soloist with the ' third solo,* 
which corresponds in its form to the latter part 
^f a sonata movement. A short final tutti brings 
the movement to a close. In most oiler con- 
certos a pause is made, near the end of this last 
tutti upon the 6-4 chord on the dominant for 
the introduction of a cadenza by the player. 
Though very general, this custom was by no 
meaiis imiversal; in several of Dussek's con- 
certos — notably in his fine one in G minor, 
op. 49 — no such pause ia indicated. The ca- 
denza, when introduced, could be either impro- 
vised by the player, or previously oompoeed, 
either by himself or by some other parson. 
Mozart has left us thirty-five cadenzas written 
for various concertos of his own, which, though 
presenting in general no very great technical 
difficulties, are models of their kind. Beeihoven 
has also written cadenzas for his own conoertos, 
as well as for that by Mozart in D minor. In 
the cadenza the player was expected not merely 
to show off his execution, but to difi|)lay his skill 
in dealing with the subjects of the movement in 
which it was iiitredaoed. A cadenza consisting 
entirely of extraneous matter would be altogther 
fihulty and outt of place, no mntter what .its 
technics brilliancy. It was the invariable 
custom to finish the cadenza with a long akfike 
on the chord of the dominant seventh, after 
whfeh a slkurt passage £c»r the , orchestra alone 
ooncluded ibe movement. In older works the 
soloist was sUent during these few hg^rs ; but in 
his concerto in G minor (Kochers Catalogue, 
^o. 49O Mozart lor the tirst time toed th^ 
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experiment of associating the piano with th^ 
orchestra after the cadenza; and hia example 
was followed by Beethoven in hia conoertos in 
C minor, G major, and £b. 

Belore proceeding to speak of the modificationt 
introduced into the ocmcerto by Beethoven and 
other more modem coa^>osers, it will be well to 
complete our description of the form as left by 
Mozart. The second movement, which might 
be an andante, a larghetto, an adagio, or any 
other slow tempo, resembled in its &rm the 
corresponding portion of a sonata. Sometimee 
the variation form was used, as in Mozart*B two 
concertos in Bb (Kochel, Noe. 450 and 456) ; but 
more frequently the ordinary andante or larghetto 
was introduced. Two channing examples of the 
Romance will be found in the slow movement 
of Mozart's concertos in D minor and D major 
(Kc^el, Nos. 466 and 537), though the latter is 
not, like the first, expressly so entitled, but 
simply bears the inscription larghetto. The solo 
part in the slow movements is frequently of an 
extremely florid character, aboundis^ in passages 
of ornamentation. Sometimes a cadenza is idso 
introduced at the close of thb movement — e. g. 
in Mozart's Concertos in A major (Kochel, 414), 
C major (Kochel, 415), and G major (KocImI, 
453). In such cases, as is evident from the 
examples written by Mozart himself for the 
works mentioned, the cadenza should be modi 
shorter tiian in the first movement. 

The finale of a concerto was mostly in rondo 
form, though examples are to be found m Mozart 
of the variation rorm being employed for thift 
movement also ; see concertos in C minor (Kochel, 
491), ,and G major (Kochel, 453). Sometzmei 
this rondo was interrupted by a complete chaage 
of tempo. Thus the rondo of tiie concerto m. 
C major (Kochel, 415), which is in 6-8 tisae, is 
twice interrupted by an adagio in C minor, a-4 ; 
in the middle of ike rondo of the oonoerto im 
£b (Kochel, 48a) is introduced an iMMiaji^a»>^^ 
cantabile ; whileanother concerto in £b (Kwdie^ 
271) has a minuet as the middle pcurtion of tlM 
final presto. Short cadenzas were also frequently 
introduced in the finales; the concerto in £b^ 
just mentioned, has no leas than three, aU oC 
which, instead of being left to the diacretioa 
of the playw, are, exceptionally, written oat in 
full. Similar short cadenzas will be found in 
the rondo. of Beethoven*s concerto in C piiiwn^ 
op. 37, while in the finale of the concerto in G^ 
op. 58, a pause is made with the ^>ecial directlfln 
' La cluienza sia corta* — the cadenza to be shart^ 

.The innovations introduced by BeethoTen in 
the Unn of the concerto wore numerous anA 
important. Foremost among these was tlM 
greater prominence given to the orchestra. In 
the concertos of Mozart, except an the tatti^ 
the orchestra has little to do beyond a ffiim;4o 
accompaniment of the soloist, but wkb. BeethuT«c^ 
especially in his later concertos, the instrumental 
parts have really symphonic importance. Bea> 
thoven was also the first to connect the B<MiJtA<i 
and third movements (see concertos in O »^ 
£ flat), an example which was imitated by Mei%> 
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delnohn, in whose pianoforte ooncertoft' in' 6 

minor and D minor all the movements follow 

oontiauouilj. Beethoven, moreover, in his oon« 

oertos in 6 and £ flat, broke through the onstom 

of commencing the work with a long tatti for the 

orobestra ; in the former the piano begins alone, 

and in the latter it enters at the seoond bar. It 

18 worthy of remark that the same experiment 

had been once, and only onoe, tried by Mozart, 

in hit little-known concerto in £b (Kochel, 171), 

where the ^iano is introdaoed at the seoond bar. 

One more mnovation of importance remains to 

he noticed. In his concerto in £b, op. 73, 

Beethoven, instead of leaving a pause after the 

6-4 chord for the customaiy cadenza, writes his 

•wn in full, with the note 'Non si & una 

Cadenza^ ma attaoca subito il seguente* — ' do not 

make a cadenza, but go on at once to the following.* 

His cadenza has the farther peculiarity of being 

accompanied from the nineteenth bar by the 

orchestra. Another curious example of an ao* 

oompanied cadenza is to be found in that which 

Beethoven has written for his pianoforte arrans;e- 

ment of his violin concerto, op. 61, through a 

oomsiderable part of which the piano is accom> 

panied by the drums, which give the chief subject 

of the movement. 

It is evident that the example of Beethoven 
in his £b concerto led the way to the disuse 
of the introduced cadenza in the first movement. 
Neither Mendelssohn nor Bn^ims in their piano- 
forte concertos have inserted one at all; and 
where such is intended, composers mostly write 
out in full what they wish played, as for 
example Mendelssohn in his violm concerto, op. 
64 (whwe, it may be remarked in passing, tiie 
oad ftnza is the middle of the first movement, and 
not at the end). Schumann (concerto in A 
minor, op. 54) and RafiP (concerto in C minor, op. 
185) have also both written their cadenzas in fiiU. 
The conqBrtoe written since those of Beethoven 
have been mostly constructed upon the lines he 
Uud down. The introductory tutti has been 
shortened (as in Mendelssohn^ Schumann^s, and 
"RaJSTa ounoertos), though occasionally works are 
«till written in the older form, the most striking 
example beixijg Brahms's concerto in D minor, in 
which the piano does not enter till the ninety- 
first bar. Sometimes also a quickening of the 
tempo is introduced at the end of the first move- 
ment (Schumann, op. 54; Grieg, op. 16). Various 
other modifications have been made by different 
composers, of whidi it is not necessary to speak 
in detail, as they are merely isolated examples, 
»nd have not, at least as yet, become accepted as 
modelB of the form. The two concertos fcnr piano 
und orchestra by Liszt are constructed upon a 
plan BO different from that generally adopted 
tiiat they should rather be described as fontasias 
pr rhapsiodies than as concertos in the ordinaiy 
meaning of the term. 

Sometimes concertos are written for more than 
one solo instrument, and are then known as 
double, triple, etc., concertos as the case may be. 
The oonstruction of the work is precisely the 
^aaae as when composed for only one injitrunient. 
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As examples may be named BacVs concertos 
for two violins, and for two, three, and four 
pianos ; Mozart's Concerto in £b for two pianos, 
and in C far flute and harp ; Beethoven's triple 
concerto, op. 56, for piano, violin, and violon- 
cello ; Maurer*s for 4 vioHns and orohestett. 
Mendelssohn's autogn^h MSS., now in the Im- 
perial Library at Bwlin, contain a Concertos for 
2 pianos and orchestra, and one for piano and 
violin, with strings. [£. p.] 

CONCORD is a combination of notes which 
requires no further combination following it or 
preceding it to make it satis&ctory to the ear. 
The concords are perfect fifths, perfect fourths, 
major and minor thirds, and major and minor 
sixths, and such combinations of Uiem, with the 
octave and one another, as do not entail other 
intervals. Thus the combination of perfect fifth 
with major or minor third constitutes what is 
known as a common chord, as (a). And dif- 
ferent dispositions of the same notes, which are 
called its inversions, give, first a bass note with 
its third and sixth, as (Jb) ; and, secondly, a 
bass note with its fourth uid sixth, as (c). 

Besides these a chord composed of the third 
and sixth on the second note of any scale is 
regarded as a conc(»d, though there is a dimi- 
nished fifth or augmented fourth in it according 
to the distribution of the notes, as (<Q sr (e) 

(a) _(6)_ ^ (^ (^ 



— since the naturally discordant quality of the 
diminished fifth and augmented fourth is con- 
sidered to be modified by placing the concordant 
note below them, a modification not effected 
when it is placed above them. This combi- 
nation was treated as a concord even by the 
theorists of the old strict diatonic style of coun- 
terpoint. [See Harmony.] [C.H.H.P.] 

COND£LL, Hbxbt, was a violinist in the 
orchestras at the Opera House and Brury Lane 
and Covent Garden Theatres earl^ in the present 
century. In 181 1 he gained a prize at the Catch 
Club for his glee, ' Loud blowe the wyndes.* He 
composed the music for the following dramatic 
pieces:—' The £ncbanted Island,' ballet, 1804; 
* Who wins?' musicalfaroe, 1808 ; and 'Transform- 
ation,' musical fiirce, 1810 ; and was one of the six 
contributors to the comic opera, * The Farmer's 
Wife,* 1814. He died in June 1824. [W. H. H.] 

CONDUCTOR— the £ngUsh equivalent for 
the German * Canellmeister,' and the French 
'Chef d*orchestre — has to studv the score, cor- 
rect the parts and see that they are clearly 
marked, beat the time for the band and chorus 
at rehearsal and performance, animate them with 
the spirit of the work, and generally be respon- 
ffible for the due interpretation of the composer's 
intentions and for the success of the music. 

A separate conductor, standing in ^ front of the 

1 Id eennuT ttw ooBdoalor don Bot u>w ibuid. M wttfau ezMtlj 
In Um MQtra of ttao orehestn with his baok to Uia ftndt»nfi>. bat ft 
iriie to tho right, with kis toft aide touMds Uw roooa. 
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orclieBtra and beating time with a haitm, thongli 
apparently long known abroad, is in England an 
institution of comparatively recent date. In for- 
mer times the chief musician sat at a pianoforte in 
the orchestra with the seore before him ; but it 
does not appear that he beai time continnousl^s 
or in any way influenced ihe band, or did more 
than put in a few chwds now and then when the 
orchestra was going «stray, which when heard 
must have had a very bad effect. The leader it 
was who k^pt the band together — or as neariy 
together as possible — beating time with his bow, 
stamping, and occasionally tapping on the desk. 
But as he stood in the middle of Sie violins and 
was therefore out of sight of the majority of the 
oreheetra he could have had but a very small 
influence on the other players. 

The progranmies of the Philhaimonic Society 
(founded 1813) for the first seven years always 

end with the following words, ' Leader Mr. , 

Pianoforte, Mr. , and the names are rarely 

if ever the same for two concerts together. ' Mr. 
Cramer' and ' Mr. Clementi * took it nearly turn 
about at the piano till Sir G. Smart shared it 
with them : but the leaders varied between Salo- 
mon, F. Cramer, Spagnoletti, Viotti, Yaniewicz, 
Weichsel, Mori, BaiUot. Thus the iMtnd was each 
time under a frefih. head, and ihe ' reading* of the 
works, and the style of jierformanoe — as far as 
such things were then attempted — must have 
changed with each concert. With the second 
concert of 1830 (March 20) the announcement 
changes to * Leader, Mr. Spagnoletti ; Conductor, 
Mr. Cramer,' a change apparently due to the 
resolution of Spohr, who in a pleasant passage in 
his Autobiography describes the old state of 
things and his action at the concert which he 
had to direct (during the series of iSao), when 
he produced his baton and insisted on conducting 
from the front in the present sense of the word, 
and as he had been accustomed to do (Selbst- 
biographic, ii. 87). 'Henceforth,' says he, 'no 
one was ever again «een seated at the piano during 
the performance of symphonies and overtures? 
But the alternations of leaders and conductors 
continued for many years. The first attempt at' 
uniformity was made in 1844, when the 4th, 5th, 
6th, 7th, and 8th concerts were conducted by 
Mendelssohn, the leader still changing each time. 
The concerts of 1845 were conduct^, 3 by Sir 
H. Bishop, and 5 by Moscheles, and at length in 
1846 we find the simple announcement 'Con- 
ductor, Signer Costa,' and the commencement of 
the present system. That system is obviously 
the right one. The office of conducting is to a 
great extent a mechanical one. A perfect per- 
formance depends far more than it might be 
supposed on such matters as the legibility and 
accuracy of the parts, and the intelligibility of 
the conductor's beat and of his communications 
with the players ; and it is obvious that this part 
of a conductor's duties can only be adequately 
performed if he is constantly engaged with the 
same band. In a perfect conductor mechanical 
excellence must be accompanied with knowledge, 
feeling, appreciation, enthusiasm, poetry, and the 
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lughesi qualities of the musician ; but these Isst 
w^ be of little avail without the former, or 
without the familiar relation between the con- 
ductor and the band which long knowledge, or 
at any rate several rehearsals, alone can givaw 
Composers do not always make good conductors, 
Beetnoven, apart from his deafiiess, was too 
strange and eccentric ; Schumann forgot what he 
was about ; Mendelssohn, on the other hand, 
had the practical intelligence and the rare tact 
and temper which made him an exoeptioDally 
good conductor. But it is better that the two 
offices — the composer and the conductor — should 
be kept apart. 

So far the Philharmonic, as representative of 
London concerts. At the Opera the change 
is said to have been brought about by Chelard, 
who conducted the Grerman Company in London 
in 3a. 

Of late years — with Herr von Billow — ^the 
practice of conducting from memory has come 
m, and for those who can stand the enormous 
strain which is implied in the recoUection of 
e^ery nuance and the exact entry of every in- 
strument in a long and complicated work, no 
doubt it is a great comfort not to have to think 
of the book, but the power must surely be con- 
fined to a few and must always be full of risk. 

It would be difficult within the limits of this 
article to give any definite instructions on the 
art of conducting, even if such instructions ooold 
be practically useful; but conducting, perhaps 
more than any other business, is a matter of 
natural gifts and practice. Those however who 
wish to see what has been said on the subject by 
three great musicians may consult the ' Vollkom- 
mene CapeUmeister * of Mattheson (1739X the 
• Orchestral Conductor' of Berlioz — the appendix 
to his Modem Instrumentation and Orchestratioa 
— and (less didactic and more polemical) the 
'Ueber das Dirigiren ' of Wagner. There is a 
description from a different point of view, well 
worth reading, in Berlioz's letter to Liszt^ No. 3 
of his * Voyage musical.' [G.] 

CONDUCTOR'S PART. A substitute for a 
full score, in which the parts are condensed into 
two staves, and the names of the various instra* 
ments are inscribed as they enter. Spohr^s D 
minor Symphony is published in this shape 
only. 

CONFORTI, GiovAKNi Ldca, was a C&l&briaii, 
and bom at Mileto about 1560. He was ad- 
mitted into the Papal Choir in 1591. He was 
doubtless a successful and accomplished singer 
according to the fashion of his time; but his 
chief title to notice seems to have been the pob> 
lication of a volume containing a series of vocal 
ornamentations of all kinds wherewith to overlay 
the Psalms in ordinary use in the church oa 
Sundays and holidays throughout the year. Bainl 
ascrib^ to him what he considers the restoration 
ofthe'triUo.' [Tkemolo; Trillo.] [E. H. P.] 

CONRADI, August, bom at Berlin 1831, 
studied harmony and composition under Run- 
genhagen. In 1843 he produced a symphony^ 
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and in 1847 an opera, ' Rubezalil,' both at Beriin. ' 
In 1849 ^® ^^ diapel-master at Stettin, and con- 
duotor successively at the Konigstadt Theatre in 
Berlin, at Duaseldorf, Cologne, uid finally (1853) 
at the EroU Theatre in Berlin. In 1855 hia 
'Musa der letzte MaurenfUrst* was performed at 
Berlin. His other compositions include 5 sym- 
phonies, overtures, string quartets, danoe-music for 
pianoforte and orchestra, and a quantity of Lieder. 
He died at Berlin, May 21, 1873. [M.C.C.] 

CONRADI, JoHANN Gbobo, chapel-master at 
Oettingen in Bavaria towards the end of the 
17th century, one of the earliest composers of 
German opera. He produced successfully at the 
Hamburg Theatre 'Ariadne,' 'Diogenes,* and 
'NumaPompilius'ini69i ; 'Karl der Grosse* and 
'Jerusalem' (1692); * Sigismund/ 'Geiserich,' 
and ' Pygmalion* (1693). [M. C. C] 

CONSECUTIVE, the term applied to intervals 
which recur between the same parts or voices, 
but more especially to such as are 
forbidden to do so, as consecutive 
fifths, which everybody perceives 
to be ugly; or consecutive octaves, which are 
only perceived to be objectionable 
in a combination of distinct parts. 

It is held that consecutive fifths 
are objectionable because the parts move simul- 
taneously in two dififerent keys ; hence when the 
effect of two keys is avoided they are admissible j 
as when the lower part progresses from tonic 
to dominant (a) (between the tenor and bass); 
or from tonic to subdominant {b) (between treble 
and alto). 




Consecutive octaves are held to be objection- 
able because in music in parts which are clearly 
defined the balance is suddenly disturbed. For 
if three voices are singing together, each with 
a well defined part assigned to it, and two of 
them suddenly, without any ostensible reason, 
sin^ the same notes in two or three successive 
ehoTds, not only is the harmony weakened by 
the loss of a part, but the succession of notes 
w^hicb they sing together is brought into unsea- 
sonable prominence. When it is intended to 
bring a melody or a phrase into prominence it 
IB common to double it in octaves; but when 
tbiB ia done in music in definite parts it must 
be continued long enough for the intention to be 
perceived. 

Some theorists add consecutive sevenths to the 
dAteigory of forbidden progressions, but there are 
go mAny to be found in the works of the greatest 
xnasters, and when they are harsh they are so 
obviously so, that the rule seems both doubtful 
jmd unnecessary. 

Xbe forbidden consecuUvee are most objection- 
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able in vocal music, or music for solo instruments 
in combination, such as quartets and quintets of 
strings, when each part stands out distinctly, and 
the relations of the parts are easily perceived. 
In pianoforte music and orchestral music the 
objectionable effect would be often lost in the 
mass of sound. 

Instances of violations of the rule against con- 
secutive fifths are to be found in the works of 
almost all the greatest composers. Sometimes it 
may have been an oversighty at others it may 
have been done on principle. Rie8*s well-known 
anecdote (Biog. Notizen, p. 87) referring to a 
passage in one of Beethoven's quartets, op. 18^ 
may show either one or the other. Elsewhere 
Beethoven seems to have considered that it was 
better to violate such a rule or incur a consider- 
able harshnews than to change the order of a 
thoroughly established idea, because the altera- 
tion of the idea not only produces a sense of 
weakness, but is also much more disturbing 
ssthetically than the violation of a rule of har- 
mony. Thus in the finale of his Sonata in A, 
op. loi, rather than alter his established idea (a), 
he allows the part below to make consecutive 
fifths with it ( * * ). 




It was long considered, from the description of 
it which exists, that the supposed first form of 
harmony, whidi was called Diaphony, or Or- 
ganum, consisted of continuous consecutive fifths, 
fourths, and octaves ; but later investigations of 
the subject tend to show that the description has 
been misunderstood, and refers in reality to a 
repetition of phrases at the fifth above or the 
fourth below. [C.H.H.P.] 

CONSERVATOIRE DE MUSIQUE. A 
free school of music, established in Paris by the 
Convention Nationale, Aug. 3, 1795. ^^ ^^^ 
suggestion was due tp a hom-plaver named Ro- 
dolphe, and the plan which he submitted to the 
minister Amelot in 1775 was carried into effect 
on Jan. 3, 1784, by Baron Breteuil, of Louis 
Xyi*s household, acting on the advice of Goesec. 
This Eoole royale de Chant, under Gos8ec*s di- 
rection, was opened on April i« 1784, in the 
Hotel des Menus-Plaisirs du Roi, then used by 
the Academic for its rehearsals. The first publio 
concert was given April 18, 1786, and on the 
addition of a class for dramatic declamation in 
the following June it adopted the name of the 
Ecole royale 4e Chant et de D^lamation. The 
municipality engaged a band under Sarrette in 
1790, and instituted on June 9, 1792, the Ecole 
gratuite de Musique de la Grarde Nationale 
Parisienne, which did good service under Sar- 
rette*8 skilful direction, and finally took the name 
of Institut National de Musique, Nov. 8, 1 793. 
But the independent existence of both these 
schools came to an end on the formation, by 
government^ of the Conservatoire de Musique^ 
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Aug. 3, I795> in which tfaer w€re inoorponted. 
Bairette wasshortiy Afterwardsi^ypoiiited pmideBi 
of the iiutitatioii, mod in 1 797 hu charge extended 
to 125 profeflfon and 600 pnpili of both Bexes, 
as well as to the printing-office and warehouse 
established at 15 Faubourg PoissonnikB, where 
the ' M^thodes du Conservatoire/ prepared under 
the supervision of Catel, M^nl, Bode, Kreutaer, 
and other eminent professors, were published. 
The organisation of the Conservatoire was modified 
by Bonaparte in March 1800, after which the 
staff stood as follows :— A Dfa-ector— 3arrette ; 
five Inspectors of Tuition — Gossec, Mehul, Le- 
sueur, Cherubini, and Monsigny; thirty first- 
class Professors — Louis Adam, ficoton, Blasius, 
Catel, Devienne, Dugason, Duvemqy, Garat, 
Gavini^ Hugot, Kreutxer, Persuis, Plantade, 
Bode, Bodolphe, Sallentin, etc.; forty second- 
class ProfoBsors — Adrien, Baillot^Boieldieu, Dom- 
nich, Eler, Jadin, etc. The Conservatoire was 
again re-organised Oct. 15, 181 2, by the fomous 
D^cret de Moscow, under which eighteen pupils, 
nineof each sex, destined for the TheAtre Fran9ais, 
received an annual allowance of 1 100 francs, on 
the Bame footing with the Pensionnaires — eighteen 
vocal students, twelve male and six female. This 
Pensdonnat had been estaUished in 1806; but 
the men alone lived at the Conservatoire. 

On Dec. 28, 18 14, Sarrette was abruptly dis- 
missed from the.post he had filled with so much 
zeal and talent, and though reinstated on May 
26, 181 5, was compelled to retire finally on the 
17th of the following November. The studies 
were interrupted for the time, and the school 
remained dosed until April 1816, when it re- 
opened under its former title of Ecole royale de 
Musique, with Peme as Inspector-generaL Che- 
rubim auooeeded him April i, 1822, and remained 
until Feb. 8, 1842, when he was replaced by 
Auber, who directed the Conservatoire until his 
death. May 12, 1871 ; M. Ambroise Thomas, 
the present director, was appointed on the 6th of 
the following July. 

Before speaking of the Conservatoire of our 
own day, its financial condition, staff, and musical 
importance, we must enumerate some of the most 
remarkable acts which marked its successive 
administrations. 

The budget originally amounted to 240,000 
francs, but this in 1802 was reduced to 100,000, 
a foct indicative of the grave money diffi< 
oulties with which Sarrette had to contend 
through all his years of office, in addition to the 
systematic opposition of both artists and autho- 
rities. By the publication of the 'M^thode du 
Conservatoire,* however, to which each professor 
gave his adherence, he succeeded in uniting the 
various parties of the educational department 
on a common basis. Amongst the savants of 
the institution who assisted in this woric were 
Ginguen^, Lao^pM6, and Prony. Under Sarrette 
the pupils were stimulated by public practisings ; 
■ to him is also due the building of the old libiazy, 
begun in 1 80 1 , and the inauguration of the theatre 
In the Bue Berg^ 1812. In the same year he 
obtained an increase of 26,800 francs for the 
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expenses of the Pensiotmat ; and the institution 
of the 'Prix de Borne* in 1803, which secured 
to the holders the advantage of residing in ItaJj 
at the expense of government, was his doing. 

Under Peme*s administration an ' Ecole psj- 
maire de Chant* was formed, April 23, 181 7, in 
connection with the Conservatoire, and directed 
by Choron. The inspectorship of ihe Eoole da 
Musique at Lille was given to Plantade. In 
1 810 it adopted the title of ' Conservatmre 
seoondaire de Paris,* in which it was followed by 
the Ecole at Douai, no longer in eristenoft The 
formation of q>ecial classes for lyrical declama- 
tion and the study of open parts was also dv 
to Peme. 

Chenibini's strictness of rule and his profonnd 
knowledge made his direction very fiavouTable 
for the progress of the Conservatoire. The inen*B 
pensionnat was re-oiganised under him, and the 
number of public practices, which all prize hcdden 
were forced to attend, increased in 1823 ftaai six 
to twelve. By his means the opera pitc^ imi- 
versally allowed to be too high, was lowes^ed in 
1826, and the Eoole de Musique founded at 
Toulouse in 1821 was attached to the Conaerva- 
toire, AS that of LiUe had previously been. He 
opened new instrumental rlassfw, and gftve modi 
encouragement to the productions of the ' Soci^te 
des Concerts du Conservatoire.* By his means 
the Ubraiy acquired the ri^ht to one of the two 
copies of every piece of music or book upon mtnio 
which authors and composers are compelled to de- 
posit with the Ministre de Tlnt^rieur (March 29, 
1834). In 1 841, through Cherubini*s instnmien- 
tality, the Ecoles of Marseilles and Meti became 
'Suocursales du Conservatoire* ; in short, during 
his long administration he neglected no means of 
raising the tone of the studies of the Central Con- 
servatoire, and extending its influence. The 
following were among his principal ooadjnton : — 
Habeneck and Paer, inmectors of tuition ; Le- 
sueur, Berton, Beidia, F^tis, Hal^vy, Oarafi^ 
composition ; Lain^, Lays, Garat, Plantade, Poii- 
chani, Banderali, Bordogni, Panseron, Mme. 

Damoreau, fanging : instrumental rlnmra ^Be- 

noist, the oigan; Louis Adam and Zimmer- 
man, piano; Baillot, Ejentzer, Habeneck, violin; 
Baudiot, NorUin, Vaslin, violoncello; Goffloa, 
Tulou, flute ; Vogt, oboe ; Lef^vre, Kloe^ cla- 
rinet; Delcambre, Gebauer, bassoon; DaQprat» 
Meifired, horn; Dauvem^ trumpet; Diepaa, 
trombone ; Naderman, Prumier, harp ; Adoq^ 
Nourrit, the opera; Idichelot, Samaon, Provost 
and Beauvallet, professors of tragedy and comedy. 

Amongst the professors appointed by Auber 
we m^ mention Adolphe Ad«n, Ambvolae Tho- 
mas, Keber, composition ; MM. Elwart» Baan, 
harmony; Battaille, Duprez, Faure, Gaici% 
B^vial, Masset, singing; Madame Farreoc, Henri 
Herz, Maimontel, Le Couppey, piano ; AJaid, 
Girard, Massart, Ch. Dancla, violin; F^mnch- 
omme and ChevUlard, violoncello, dasees for 
wind instruments — Tulou, Dorus, flute; Ver- 
roust, oboe; Willent, Cokken, bassoon; Gallav, 
Meifred, horn; Forestier, Arban, comet; Mile. 
Bpohan, MM. B^^nier, Monroee, Breasaot 
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nrafeMore of comedy. Anber alio institated 
lectures on the history Mid literature of music, 
to which he appointed Samaon in 1855. The 
d^uts under Auber s management were most 
hriUiant, and he drew public attention to the 
Conservatoire by reviyinff the public practices. 
The h/^e of the establiiSment in the Faubourg 
Poiflsonni^re was re-built in 1845, and in 1864 
the building was considerably enlarged, and 
those in the Rue du Conservatoire inAugurated, 
including the hall and offices of the theatre, the 
museum, and library. The associate dassne of 
military pupils, formed on the suppression of the 
Gymnase militaire in 1856, made these enlarge- 
ments indispensable. 

But notwithstanding the growinff importance 
of the Conservatoire under Auber s strict and 
impartial direction, the last years of his life were 
embittered by the revival of the office of ' Ad- 
niinistrateur* in the person of Lassabathie, and 
the appointment of a commission in 1870 to re- 
organise the studies — a step in which some mem- 
bers foresaw the ruin of the school. In 1859, at 
the beginning of this troubled period, the iveform 
of the pitch took place which fixed the A at 870 
vibrations. Lassabathie at the same time pub- 
lished his 'Histoire du Conservatoire imperial 
de Musique et de Declamation' (Paris, i860), 
a hasty selection of documents, but containing 
ample details as to the professorial staff. 

Since the nomination of M. AmbroiseThomaSy 
the present director, the office of 'Adminis- 
trateur* and the pensionn&t have been sup- 
pressed, and Mr. Emile R^ty has been appointed 
Secretary-General. Lectures on the general 
history of music have been instituted; M. 
Barb^'eau, the original lecturer, has been suc- 
ceeded by M. Eugene Gautier; an orchestral 
class directed by M. Deldevez, and compulsory 
vocal classes for reading at sight hAve been 
founded, and the solfeggio teaohing has been com- 
pletely reformed. The following professors have 
been appointed : — MM. Theo. Dubois, Guiraod, 
liarmony ; MM. Crosti, Bussine, Boulanger, Po- 
tier, Mme. Yiardot, who has lately resigned, and 
been succeeded by M. Barbot, singing; M. 
Charles Colin, oboe; M. Janoourt, bassoon; M. 
Delisee, trombone; M. Maury, oomet-^piston. 
M. Ambroise Thomas has endeavoured to improve 
the tuition in all its branches, to raise the salft- 
jties of the professors, and increase the general 
budget, which has risen to a 10,000 francs, and is 
expected soon to reach 240,000 francs — a sum 
amply sufficient for the expenses of the Institution 
THdth its staff of 8 titulaiieib 77 profeasorsy and 
20 employes. 

The tuition at present is divided as foUows : — 
]6 solfeggio classes under 4 masters — ^in la of 
-which the lessons are individual, in the remaining 
4 in class ; 8 singing dassee under 8 masters ; 
jt class for vocal haraiony, and another for the 
■tudy of part-writing, each with its professor. 
Per lyridd declamation there is I class for the 
opera and a classes for the opera-oomique. The 
31 instrumental classes aro as follows: — 6 for 
Tiolin ; a for cello ; z for double-bass^ for flute, 
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oboe, clarinet, bassoon, horn, comet, trombone, 
harp, chamber music, organ, improvisation, and 
orchestral composition. Thero are also 10 clnsoes 
for piano, 4 for men and 6 for women. 

For the study of harmony there are 6 classes. 
Also three for composition, counterpoint, and 
fugue (under Reber, Mass^ and Bazin, all 
members of the Institut de France). To these 
classes must be added those for the general 
history of music, grammar, prosody, and ortho- 
phony, 3 classes for dramatic declamation^ 1 for 
stage deportment, and i for fencing. 

The clnssos are held 3 times a week, each one 
lasting a hours. Hie reguhbtion number of 
pupils is «ther 8, 10, or 12, according to the 
class, but a few candidates are also admitted as 
'auditeurs.' Among the professors who have 
charge of the classes just enumerated, we find 
such names as Mass^, Franch(mune, Chevillard, 
Ren^ BaiUot« Deldeves, Reber. Bazin, R^gnier, 
Bressant, and many of the most celebrated artists. 
The academic year begins on the first Monday in 
October, and doses at the end of July. 

The names of those seeking admission to the 
Conservatoire must be sent in to the committee 
of management at the beginning of October, 
and an examination before the Committee of 
Tuiti(m must be successfully passed. The youngest 
pupils only are admitted mto the preparatory 
solfeggio and piano classes ; in the higher 
classes, for vocal music and declamation, the age 
is limited to aa. The pupils have to pass two 
examinations in each academic year, and take 
part in one or more public practices ; they are 
also admitted to the July competitiuns according 
to their ability. The competitions in singing, 
apertk, opera-oomique, tragedy, comedy, and 
instrumental music, are held publicly in the 
large concert-room. The distribution of prizes 
follows, under the presidency of the Minister of 
Public Education and Fine Arts. 

This important institution provides musical 
and dramatic instruction for upwards of 600 
pupils and ' auditeurs,' who, besides their regular 
studies, have the advantage of an extensive 
library and a museum of musical instruments. 

The Library, which dates from the foundation 
of the school itself, is open to the public daily 
tram 10 to 4. The first librarian, Eler, was 
followed by LangU (1796-1807). the Abb* Roze 
(1807-1820), Peme (iSao-iSaa), Fetis (1837- 
1831), Bott^ de Toulmon (1831-1850), BerUoa 
(as ccoservateur 1 839-1 850, and as librarian 
1853-1869), F^den David (1860-1876). Since 
1876 M. Weckerlin has acted as librarian. 

llie Library contains over 30,000 works, and 
the number is increased every year by means 
of a special grant. It also possesses a considerable 
number of manuscripts and autographs, to which 
those of the Prix de Rome were added in 1871, 
through the efforts of the writer. This collection 
contains the autographs of all the prize cantatas 
since the foundation of the Prix de Rome in 
1803. Amongst the other important collections 
are those of Eler, composed of works of the i6th 
and 1 7th centuries put into score ; of Bott^ de 
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Toulmon, oomprising 85 Tolamefl of MS. copies 
of the che&-d oeuvre of the 14th, I5ih, and i6th 
centuries from Munich, Vienna^ and Rome, in- 
cluding all Paleetrina*8 masses. Unfortunately, 
most of these compositions are written in 'pro- 
portional notation,* and are still in separate 
parts. The departments of engraved opera scores 
and of vocal and instrumental methoda are very 
complete. In 1872 the library was further 
enriched by Schoelcher's collection, containing ,, 
eveiy edition of Handel's works and a vast array 
of Handel-literature. The number of dramas Is 
6,000, and increasing daily, and the department 
of works on the art and history of music contains 
many thousand French and foreign Yolnmee. 
Amongst these are some extremely rare works, 
' £1 Melopeo* by Cerone ; treatises by Agrioola, 
Luscinius, Praetorius, Mersenne ; several editions 
of Gafori ; ' II Transilvano* by Diruta ; original 
editions of most of the old clavecinists ; * L* Or- 
ch^sographie' of Thoinot Arbeau; the 'Ballet 
Comique de la Reine* ; the 'flores musice' of 
1488 ; old missals and treatises on plain-chant; 
besides other very rare and valuable books and 
mithodcB. 

The Museum — of recent date, having been 
formally inaugurated on Nov. 20, 1864 — is open 
to the public on Mondays and Thursdays from 
1 2 to 4. At that time it merely contained the 
230 articles which the government had purchased 
from Clapisson in 1861, and 123 musiod instru- 
ments transferred from the Garde Meubles and 
other state institutions, or presented by private 
donors. On the appointment of the present 
conservateur. M. Gustavo Chouquet, Sept. 30, 
1 87 1, the number of objects did not exceed 380, 
but \i now possesses 700 instruments and objects 
of art of the greatest interest. A full historical 
catalogue has been published by M. Chouquet, 
entitled 'Le Mus^ du Conservatoire national 
de Musique* (Paris, F. Didot, 1875 ; 8vo.). This 
magnificent coUection is the laigest and most 
complete in Europe, and the space allotted to it 
must strike every one as inadequate. 

The Conservatoire itself suffers from want of 
room. In the Faubourg Poissonni^, No. 15, 
are the offices of the administration, the entrance 
to the small theatre, where not only the ex- 
aminations, but the classes for choral singing and 
dramatic declamation, lessons on the ort^an, and 
lectures on the history of music are held. Two 
smaller theatres serve for solf^fgio and opera 
classes. In the large theatre, which contains an 
organ of 32 feet, the Socidttf des Concerts du 
Conservatoire has held its concerts since its 
creation ; it also serves for the public practices, 
the competitions, and the distribution of prizes. 
It was restored and decorated in the Pompeian 
style in 1864 ; and contains only a thousand seats. 
The educational management of the Conservatoire 
is in the hands of a central committee, with 
two sub-committees, for the superintendence of 
the musical and dramatic studies respectively. 
The committees for the admission of pupils and 
the examination of the classes are named by the 
director. 
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At the present date (1878) there are ^ve^ 
provinciiJ Ecoles de Musique. branches of tli» 
Conservatoire, vix. Lille, Toulouse, Dijon, Nanteo/ 
and Lyons (founded April 2, 1874). 

In 1 871 M. Henri Reber succeeded M. Am** 
broise Thomas as inspector of these provincial 
schools. [G. C] 

CONSERVATORIO. The Consorvatorios in 
which the great schools of Italian music were 
formed were so called because they were intended 
to preserve {contervart) the science of musio 
from corruption. Of these the most ancient were 
the Neapolitan ones — Santa Maria di Loreto 
(I537)» I Poveri di Gesu Cristo (I589>» Lifc 
Pietk de* Tupchini (1583), San Onofrio (1583), 
which all sprang from the first school of music 
founded at Naples (1496) by Jean Tinctor, a 
Fleming, reconstituted by Gesualdo, Prince of 
Venosa, and Alessandro »»rlatti, and illastrated 
by a long roll of eminent musicians. [^See 
Naplbs.1 

The Conservatories of Venice arose out of 
the sdiool founded by another Fleming, Willaert, 
at the same date with that of Ni^^les, and were 
also four in number: — L'Ospedale della Pieta, 
Dei Mendicant!, DeG^V Incurabili, L' Ospedaletto 
de' SS. Giovanni e Paolo. [See Venice,] Not 
does this list include the various 'chapel schools* 
of music for the choirs of the great cathedrals, 
after the pattern of the musical school founded 
in the 6th century by Gregory the Great for the 
Pontifical CHiapel at Rome, the archives of which 
were destroyed in the sack of Rome by Charles V, 
1527. [See Romb] 

The Venetian Conservatories have ceased to 
exist, those of Naples are now represented by a 
Royiil Neapolitan College, and there is a ' R^Je 
Conservatorio di Musica* extant and flooriahing 
at Milan. 

The Conservatoire of Paris is described in 
the preceding article. The Cons^rvatoriums of 
Leipzig (founded through the exertions of Men- 
delssohn in 1843), Vienna, and other Grerman 
towns, wiU be mentioned under the names of 
those places. [C. M. P.] 

CONSONANCE is a combinati<m of notes 
which can sound together without the harshneM 
which is produced by beats disturbing the smooth 
flow of the sound. 

The consonances which are within the limits 
of the octave, and the ratios of the vibrational 
numbers of their notes are — 



The ocUve . . I 


: 2. 


Minor third . 5 : d. 


Fifth ... a 


3. 


Major sixth , 3:5. 


Fourth ... 3 


4- 


Minor sixth . 5:8. 


Major third • 4 


•5. 


[C.H.H.P.] 



CON SPIRITO, 'with spirit'; an indication 
oftener found in Haydn and Mozart than in 
later compositions. 

CONSTRUCTION is the writing of a {Mece 
of music according to an appreciable plan. 

The element of construction is most important 
in instrumental music, where there is no acces- 
sory interest to keep Uie mind engaged* In all 
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mnac connected with words the definitenetti of 
construction must yield to the order of the lan- 
guage, and be dependent on what it expresses 
for Uie chief part of its effect ; but in instrumental 
music it would be impoasible for the mind to 
receive a satisfactory impression from a work 
which was purely continuous, and had no such 
connection between its parts as should enable 
the hearer to refer from one part to another, and 
thereby assist his attention. The only manner 
in which the sense of proportion and plan, which 
is so important in works of art, can be introduced 
into music is by repetition of parts which shall 
be distinctly recognised by the rhythm and order 
of succession of their notes, and are called the 
subjects. And the construction of a fine move- 
ment is like that of a grand building, in which 
the main subjects are the great pillars upon 
which the whole edifice rests, and all the smaller 
details of ornamentation are not just an irregular 
medley of ill-assorted beauties, but being rein- 
troduced here and there, either simply or dis- 
guised with graceful devices, give that unity 
and completeness to the general effect which the 
absence of plan can never produce. As instru- 
mental music grows older new plans of construc- 
tion are frequently invented, especially in small 
lyrical pieces, which imitate more or less the 
character of songs, or represent some fixed and 
definite idea or emotion, according to the sup- 
posed order or progress of which the piece is 
constructed. In small pieces for single instru- 
ments originality of plan is generally an advan- 
tage ; but in large forms of instrumental compo- 
sition it is most desirable for the general plan 
to be to a certain extent familiar, though it is 
on the other hand undesirable that it should be 
very obvious. The former strains the attention 
too heavily, the latter engages it too slightly. 
An account of the plans most generally used for 
such laige instrumental works as symphonies, 
concertos, overtures, sonatas, etc., will be found 
under the article Form. [C.H.H.P.] 

CONTI, Francesco Bartolombo, eminent 
theorbist and dramatic composer, bom at Flo- 
rence Jan. 20, 1681, appointed court-theorbist at 
Vienna in 170 1. He resigned in 1705, but was 
reappointed theorbist in 1 708, with the additional 
poet in 1 71 3 of court-composer. From this time 
he devoted himself with marked success to the 
composition of operas, especially the higher kind 
of comic operas. His best work was the tragi- 
comic opera 'Don Chisciotte in Sierra Morena,' 
-vrhich is a model of its kind for the clear delinea- 
tion of each separate character. It was per- 
ibnned first at the Camaval of 1719 in Vienna, 
and afterwards (1722) at Hamburg, in German. 
Sis first opera, 'Clotilde' (Vienna, 1706), was 
produced in London (1709), and the. songs pub- 
lished separately by Walsh. Conti's cantatas and 
oratorios are solid and thoughtful. Von Kochel 
(.r. J» Fux : Vienna, 1872) gives a catalogue of 
all his works performed in Vienna between 1 706 
and 1733. They comprise 16 grand operas, 13 
serenades or 'Feete teatrali,* and 9 oratorios, 
the scores of which are to be found almost entire 
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in the Imperial library and in the archives of 
the ' GesellBchaft der Musik-freunde' at Vienna. 
Mattheeon, in his 'VoUkommene Kapellmeister' 
(i739f P* 40)> cMts a grave slur on Conti*s 
charactc^ through a confusion between him and 
his son Ignas. The mistake was corrected by 
Quants in Marpui^*s ' Kritische BeitrUge' (1754* 
vol. i. p. 219), and by Gerber in his 'Neues 
Lexicon,' but F^tis maintained the authenticity 
of the anecdote in the 'R^vue musicale* (1827, 
No. 3), and even repeated it in his ' Biographie 
Universelle* after the real facta had been made 
known by Molitor in the ' Allg. musik. Zeitung' 
(1838, p. 153). Conti died in Vienna July 20, 
173a. Mendel, in his 'Mus. Conv. Lexicon,* 
states that he was promoted to the post of court 
chapel-master, but this is incorrect, as he was 
still court-composer at the time of his death. The 
younger Conti, Ignaz, whom F^tis is uncertain 
whether to call the son or the brother of Francesco, 
was really his son, bom in 1699. He held the 
post of ' Hof-scholar* up to the time of Ids death, 
March 28, 1759, '^^ composed several serenades 
and oratorios which bear no traces of his father's 
abiUty. [C.F.P.] 

CONTI. See Gizziello. 

CONTINUO. The short for Basso CONTINDO, 
which see. 

CONTRABASSO, the Italianfor Double Bass. 

CONTRABASS POSAUNE. See Trombone. 

CONTRABASS TUBA. See Bombardon. 

CONTRA-FAGOTTO, the ordinary name in 
orchestral scores for the Double Bassoon. See 
scores of Beethoven's Sjrmphonies 5 and 9, 
Brahm8*s Variations on a theme of Haydn*s, etc. 

CONTRALTO. The lowest of the three prin- 
cipal varieties of the female voice (the two 
others being soprano and mezzo soprano), and 
that to which in choral music the part next 
above {coiUrat or counter to) the alto is assigned. 
[Alto.] The culture and employment, as a solo 
instrument, of the female contralto voice, like 
that of its correlative the bass, is comparatively 
modem, and even yet not universal. By the 
opera composers of France and Germany it has 
been, and still continues to be, but raitlj em- 
ployed. In his adaptation for the french 
Theatre of his Italian 'Orfeo,* originally com- 
posed (1762) for a contralto, Gluck transposed 
and otherwise re -cast the music of the title- 
character for a tenor. It is to Rossini and his 
Italian contemporaries that this voice owes its 
present very important status. In few of their 
operas is it unemployed. In the choral music how- 
ever of the composers of all nations it has now 
definitively taken its place — till lately monopo- 
lised, in England especially, by the male counter- 
tenor, a voice of somewhat difierent compass 
and altogether different quality. [Alto.] In 
extent the contralto voice sometimes exceeds 
every other, male or female. Like the bass it 
has a third register, but fftr more firequently and 
successfully brought under control. A contralto 
has been known to possess an available compass 
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of three octaves. Its most effSsctive notes how- 
ever, and those cmly which it is safe to employ in 
choral music, are the notes which oan be placed 
on the stave (unfortunately obsolete) which has 
the C clef on the second line— from the G z:rz= 
below middle C to the octave above the M — 
latter — incorrectly called the Meszo- Tnl 
soprano stave. Though not so penetrating as the 
soprano, the contralto voice surpasses it in ten- 
derness and in volume ; and even, which is mors 
remarkable, in flexibility, recent contralti have 
certainly equaUed, perhaps surpassed, vocalists of 
every other class. As examples of singers in the 
full acceptation of the term the names of Gras- 
sini, Pisaroni, Brambilla, and Alboni, all con- 
tralti, have become historicaL [J.H.] 

CONTRAPUNTAL is properly that which is 
written according to the rules of strict Counter- 
point, which see; but it is commonly used to 
describe music of a pure and dignified style, in 
which the effect is produced more by the inde- 
pendent motion of uie parts than by the maaa- 
ing of the harmonies. The larver proportion of 
early modem music was essenti^y contrapuntal, 
and it seems that the first ideas of harmony were 
derived from the species of counterpoint called 
Biscantus, which was a popular device of the 
latter part of the eleventh century, and consisted 
of fitting two independent tunes together. This 
basis, and the faot that musicians were slow in 
developing a sense for more than very simple 
harmonies, made the contrapuntal style their 
natural mode of musical expression. But the 
development of the elaborate harmonies of mo- 
dem instrumental music has so changed its 
whole character, th»t an attempt to write true 
contrapuntal music at the present day is some- 
thing Uke trying to write a poem in the English 
of Chaucer; and very few composers, unless they 
devote their attention specially to it, are likely 
to achieve a oontrapuntid work which shall not 
have the appearance of being either forced or 
meaningless. [C.H.H.P.] 

CONTRARY MOTION is the progression of 
parts in opposite directioIu^ one or more as- 
cending while the other or others descend, as — 
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In contrapuntal music it was considered pre- 
ferable to similar or oblique motion, and it always 
has a stronger and more vigorous character than 
either of these. Many conspicuous examples of 
its use in modem music may be found, as for 
instance in the slow movement of Beethoven's 
Symphony in C minor — 
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Passhig notes are allowed to progress con- 
tinuously by contrary motion until they arrive 
at notes which form a part of some definite 
harmony ( » ), i 




from the first movement of Beethoven's Sonata 
in Bb, op. io6. [C.H.HJ>.] 

CONTREDANSE (Engl, eowttrydanee, Ger. 
contretam). A dance of Rnglish origin, whk^ 
was introduced into France in the Begeary, 
1715-23, and has since become very popular. 
The music to the contredanae is of a lively 
character; it is written eithtf in 3-4 or in 6-^ 
time, and consists uniformly of eight-bar phrases, 
each of which is usually repeated. The name 
probably arose from the fact that the dancers 
were ranged over against {eontre'^ one another. 
The English term 'country -dance* is probably a 
mere adaptation. 

Beethoven has written twelve oontredanses for 
orchestra, from gdb of which he developed the 
finale oi his 'Eroica' symphony. Mozart has 
also left a large numb^ of specimens of this 
class of composition. A series of five or six 
contredanses forms a Quadrille. [K. P.] 

CON VERSI, GiBOLAMO, was bom at Correggio 
about the middle of the 16th century, and a 
known as the author of the following works : — 
Canzoni a 5 vod; Venice, G>Scotto 1575 5 Jf©- 
printed by the same publisher in 1580 in 4to; 
Madrigali, a 6 voci, lib. i ; Venice 1584 ; ibid. 
in 4to. Conversi is familiar to English amateurs 
through his fine Madrigal ' When all alone my 
pretty love was playing.* [E. H. P.j 

CONVICrr (Convlctorium), an eetabliahmaift 
existing in many German towns for Uie free or 
very economical education of boys ; usually con- 
nected with the convent aystem, and 8U{^>orted 
by the state or private foundation. Its only 
claim to mention here is the fact that Schubert 
was educated for the Hof-kapelle at the Convici 
at 45 in the Piaristen Gasse, Joeephstadt, Vioma. 
That for the choristers of St. Stephen s is in the 
Stubenbastei, No. 2. 

COOKE, BEVJAMTir, Mus. Doc., the son of 
Benjamin Cooke, a music publisher in Kew 
Street, (Movent Garden, was bom in 17.^^^ In 
his ninth year he was placed under the inafeniD* 
tion of Ih*. Pepusch, and made such rapid pr^>> 
gress as in three years time to be able to act 
as deputy for John Robinson, <»gani8t of Wea^ 
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mmsier Abbej. In 175a he wm appointed sne- 
oeMor to Dr. Pepusoh m condoctor at the Aca- 
demy of Ancient Musio. In September 57, 
OB the resignation of Bernard Ghitea, he obtained 
the appointment of master of the choristen of 
Westminster Abbey, and on Jan. 37, 58, that 
of lay vicar there. On July x, 6a, on the 
death of Robinson, Cooke was appointed ar^gamst 
of the Abbey. In 75 he took the deme of 
BoctOT of Musio at Cambridge, and in oa was 
admitted to the same degree at Oxford. In the 
latter year he was elected organist of St. Martin- 
in-the-Fields. In 1 789 he resigned the conductor- 
ship of the Academy of Ancient Music to Dr. 
Arnold. He died S^t. 14, 1793, and was buried 
in the cloisters of Westminster Abbey, where a 
mund tablet, with a fine canon, records his 
■kill and worUi. Dr. Gooke*s compositions, which 
are volominoos, are for the diurch, concert-room, 
and diamber. For the theatre he produced 
nothing except an ode for Dr. Delap*s tragedy, 
'The O&ptives,* 1786. His church music com- 
prises the fine service in G, and one composed in 
1787 at the request of Lord Heathfield for the 
use of the garrison in Gibraltar ; two anthems 
composed in 1748 and 49 for the Founder^s 
day at the Charter House; an anthem with 
orchestral accompaniments for the funeral of 
William, Duke of Cumberland, 1 764 ; another 
of the same description, &»> the installation of 
the Bishop of Osnabui^, afterwards Duke of 
York, as Knight of the Bath, 1 77a ; and fourteen 
others, besides several chants and psalm and 
hymn tunes. For the Academy of Ancient 
Music he added choruses and accompaniments 
to Peigolesi's ' Stabat Mater/ 1759, and to Gal- 
liard^s 'Morning Hymn* (printed 1773); and 
composed an Ode for Christmas Day, 1 763 ; 'The 
Syrens* Song to Ulysses* ; Collins*s Ode on the 
Passions (printed 1784) ; Ode on the Genius of 
Gfaatterton, 1 786 ; and Ode on the King^s re- 
coverr, 1789. But the compositions by which 
he ia best known, and whidi will convey his name 
to posterity, are his numerous and beautiful glees, 
canons, etc. For seven of these (five glees, a 
canon, and a oatch) the Catch Club awarded him 
prizes. Dr. Cooke published in his life-time a 
ocdlection of his glees, and a second collection 
Appeared in 1795 under the care of his son 
Kobert. Twenty-nine fl^ees, and eleven rounds 
catches and oanons by Dr. Ck)oke are printed in 
Warren's collections. His instrumental cam- 
poeitiona consist of oigan pieoss, conoertoe for 
the orchestra, marches, and harpsichord lessona. 
Apart from his eminence as a oompoeer and practi- 
cal musioian. Dr. Cooke was one of the best and 
■mat learned theorists of his time. [W. H.H.] 
OOOKE, Hekbt—' Captain Cboke*— was edu- 
CAfed in the Chapel Bovai of Charies I. On the 
breaking oat of the dvil war he joined the king*s 
army, and obtained, in 164 a, a captain's oommis- 
matk. Daring the Conmionweatth he subsisted by 
temcbirag music. On the re-estabUshment of the 
Cfaap«l Boyal in 1660, Cooke was appointed one 
of the g^entlemen and master of the children. 
In 1663 he obtasned a grant fer himself and his 
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sncoessorB of £30 per annum for the diet, lodg- 
ing, washing, and teaching of each of the children 
of the ohapeL In July 1664 he was appointed 
' Composer of the king's private music for voices,' 
at a yeariy salary of £40. Cooke died July 13, 
1673, and was buried on July 17 in the east 
ohnster of Westminster Abbey. Antony Wood 
asserts that his death was hastened by chagrin 
at finding himself supplanted in favour by Pel* 
ham Humfrey, who had been his pupil. Cooke 
retained the tiUe of ' captain ' until his death. Ha 
oomposed several anthems, the words of which 
are contained in Clifford's collection, and a pro- 
cessional hymn which was performed at Windsor 
at the festival of the Knights of the Garter, 
April 17, 1 66 1. He also contributed soma of 
the music to Davenant*s ' First Day*s Entertain- 
ment at Rutland House' in 1657. [W. H. H.] 

COOKE, Nathaniel, bom at Bosham, near 
Chichester, in 1773, was nephew of Matthew 
Cooke, organist of St. George, Bloomsbury, from 
whom he received the chief part of lus musical 
education. He became orgimist of the parish 
church of Brighton, for the use of the choir of 
which he published a Collection of Psalm and 
Hymn tunes, including some of his own com- 
positions, which long continued in frkvour. Ha 
also published some small pieces for the piano- 
forte. [W.H.H.] 

COOKE, RoBEBT, son of Dr. Benjamin Cooke, 
succeeded his fikther, on his death in 1793* as 
oiganist of St. Martin-in-theFieldB. On the death 
of Dr. Arnold, in i8oa, he was appointed or- 
ganist and master of the choristers of Westmin- 
ster Abbey. In 18 14 he unfortunately became 
deranged, and in a paroxysm of his disorder 
drowned himself in the Thames. Robert Cooke 
composed an Evening Service in C and an an- 
them, 'An Ode to Friendship,' and several 
songs and glees. Three of the latter obtained 
prizes at t^ Catch dub. A collection of eight 
of his glees was published by the author in 
1805. [W.H.H.] 

COOKE, Thoxas SiMPSOir, fcmiliarly known 
as Tom Cooke, was bom in Dublin in 1782. 
Evincing early a taste for music he studied 
under Us father, and made such rapid progress 
as to perform in public a violin concerto when 
only seven years of age. He received instruction 
in composition from Giordani. When only fifteen 
he was appointed leader of the band at the 
theatre in Crow Street, Dublin, in which situ- 
ation he continued several years, and oomposed 
several musical pieces. On one of his benefit 
nights he announced himself to sing the tenor 
part of The Seraskier, in Storace*B opera * The 
Siege of Belgrade,' an experiment which proved 
quite successful, and led to his removal to 
London, where he made his first appearance, 
in the same character, at the EngUsh Opera 
House, Lyoeom, on Joty 1 3» 181 3. On Sept. 14, 
181 5, he appefured as Don Carlos in 'The Du- 
enna,' at Drnry Lane Theatre, where he con- 
tinued as a principal tenor singer for nearly 
tweoiy yean. Dor^ tiiis period, on one of hii 
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benefit mghti, he exUbited the venatilltj of 
his talents by performing in succeaeion on the 
violin, flute, oboe, clarinet, bassoon, horn, violon- 
cello, double bass, and pianoforte. About 1823 
he undertook, alternately with hit duty as tenor 
singer, the duty of leader of the band. Some 
years later he was engaged, at Drury Lane and 
Covent Garden, as <Hrector of the music and 
conductor. He was a member of the Phil- 
harmonic Society, and occasionally led the band 
or conducted the concerts. In 1846 he succeeded 
John Loder as leader at the Concert of Antient 
Music. For several years he held the post 
of principal tenor singer at the chapel of the 
Bavarian Embassy. He died at his house in 
Great Portland Street, Feb. a6, 1848, and was 
buried at Kensal Green cemetery. Cooke's com- 
positions were numerous and varied. He wrote 
much for the theatre, but his music of that 
description has mostly passed out of memory. 
As a glee composer he was more successful, and 
several of his compositions of that class obtained 
prizes from the Catch and Glee Clubs. As a 
singing-master he had a deserved reputation, 
and several of his pupils achieved distinction; 
amongst them Miss M. Tree, Mrs. Austin, Miss 
Povey, Miss Bainforth, the Misses A. and M. 
Williams, and Mr. Sims Beeves. He wrote a 
treatise on singing, which was much esteemed. 
Cooke's principal diamatic pieces were 'Frederick 
the Great,* 1814; 'The King's Proxy,' 1815; 
* The Count of Anjou,' 1816 ; * A Tale of Other 
Times* (with Bochsa), 182a; 'The Wager, or. 
The Midnight Hour,* 1825; 'Oberon, or. The 
Charmed Horn,' 1826; 'Malvina,' 1826; 'The 
Boy of Santillane,' 1827; 'The Brigand,* 1829, 
one song in which, 'Gentle ZitelL,* attained 
great popularity; 'Peter the Great,' 1829; 
*The Dragon's Gift,' 1830; 'The Ice Witch,* 
1831; 'Hyder Ali,* 1831; 'St. Patrick's Eve,' 
1832 ; ' King Arthur and the Knights of the 
Bound Table,' 1835 ; additional songs for 'A 
Midsummer Night's Dream,' 1840. He also ad- 
apted several foreign operas to the English stage, 
after a fashion in vogue in his time, i. e. omitting 
much that the composer wrote, and supplying 
its place by compositions of his own. He pul^ 
lished 'Six Glees for 3 and 4 voices' in 1844, 
besides many singly. Among his glees which 
gained prizes were 'Hail! bounteous Nature,' 
1829; 'Come, spirits of air,' 1830; 'Let us 
drain the nectared bowl,' 1830 ; ' Thou beauteous 
spark of heavenly birth,' 1832 ; ' O fair are thy 
flowerets,' 1836: he likewise obtained a prize 
for his catch, 'Let's have a catch and not a glee,* 
1832. Cooke had considerable abilities as a wit 
and humourist. His eldest son, Hjekbt Anoelo 
Michael (commonly known as Gbattan) Cooke, 
was educated in the Boyal Academy of Music, 
and for many years held the post of principal 
oboe in all the best orchestras, and was subse- 
quently band-master of the second regiment of 
Life Guards. [W. H. H.] 

COOMBE, William Francis, son of a sing- 
Ing-master at Plymouth, was bom there in 1786. 
Commencing his musical studies under his fiither, 
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he subsequently prosecuted them under Churchill, 
and finally under Jackson of Exeter. At four- 
teen years of age he obtained the appointment of 
Qiganist of Chard, which he in a few years re- 
signed for that of Totnes, which he in turn gave 
up, after holding it for nine years, for the like 
place at Chelmsford. He published severalpiano- 
forte pieces of his composition. [W. H. H.] 

COOMBS, James Mobbis, was bom at Salis- 
bury in 1769. He was admitted a chorister of 
the cathedral under Dr. Stephens and Parry. 
In 1 789 he was appointed organist at Chippen- 
ham, and retained that place until his death in 
1 8 20. His published works consist of a Te Deoza 
and Jubilate, songs, glees, a set of canzcmets, and 
a selection of psahn tunes. [W. H. H.] 

COOPEB, George, son of the assistant or- 
ganist to St. Paulas; bom in Lambeth July 7, 
1820. His quickness of ear, readiness of ezeco- 
tion, and taste for good music, developed them- 
selves very early, and his road to the oigaa was 
smoothed by an old harpsichord with pedals and 
two rows of keys, on which the lad practised 
at all available times. When 1 1 years old he 
often took the sovice at St. Paul's for his father, 
and at the Festivals of the Sons of the Clergy it 
was Attwood's delight (then chief organist) to 
make him extemporise. On one such occasion 
Mendelssohn is said to have remarked and 
praised him. At 13J he was made oi^ganist of 
St. Benet, Paul*s Whar£ On Attwood's death 
he became assistant organist of St. Paul's, vice 
his fiither resigned ; in 1836 organist of St. Awn 
and St. Agnes ; and on the deaUi of his &ther, in 
1843, succeeded him at St. Sepulchre's, and be- 
came singing-master and (»rganist to Christ's 
Hospital as well. On the death of Sir G«org« 
Smart he was appointed organist of the Chapel 
B(md. He died Oct. 2, 1876, much regretted. 

Cooper did much to fiMniliarise his hearen 
with the works of Bach and other gre&t com- 
posers, which he played in a noble style. His 
' Organ Arrangements,* ' Organist's Manoml.' and 
'Organist's A^stant,' are well known, utd so 
is his 'Introduction to the Organ,' long ths 
only work of its kind in England. These 
were his only publications of any moment. He 
had a strong taste for natural science, and 
divided his time between the organ, his femSy 
and photography. 

COPEBABIO, John, was an Engliahman 
named Cooper, who, having Italianised his name 
during a sojourn in Italy, continued the use of 
it after his return to England. He was a oosn- 
poser for and performer on the lute and viol d» 
gamba, and the musical instructor of the (duldi«si 
of James I. In 1606 he published 'Funend 
Teares for the Death of the Bight Honorable tlie 
Earle of Devonshire : figured in soaven songesy 
whereof sixe are so set forth that the wordes m*j 
be exprest by a treble voice alone to the Lota 
and Base YioU, or else that the meane part may 
be added, if any shall affect more fulnesse of 
parts. The seaventh is made in forme of a Dtai- 
iQgue and cim not be sung without two tojcqs*' 
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He compoBed the music to ' The Masque of the 
Inner Temple and Graye*s Inn/ performed at 
Whitehall, Feb. 20, i6ia. In 161 3 he published 
'Songs of Mourning bewailing the untimely 
death of Prince Henry. Worded by Tho. Cam- 
pion and set forth to bee sung with one voyce to 
the Lute or Yioll.' He contributed three of the 
songs to the masque performed at Whitehall on 
St. Stephen's Night, 161 4, and supplied the 
whole of the music in ' The Masque of Flowers * 
presented in the same place on Twelfth Night 
m the same year, both masques being given in 
honour of the marriage of the Earl of ^merset 
and Lady Frances Howard. He composed a set 
of Fancies for the organ for Charles I, the manu- 
script of which is still extant, and numerous 
Fancies for viols. He contributed two vocal 
pieces to ' The Teares or Lamentaoions of a Sor- 
Towfull Soule/ published by Sir William Leighton 
in 1 61 4. Coperario was the master of Henry 
and William Lawes. He died during the Pro- 
tectorate. [W.H.H.] 

COPPOLA, Giuseppe, a singer at the King's 
Theatre in 1777. He appeared as 'Ciro' in 
Saochinrs ' CreBO,^ and in other operas. [J. M.] 

COPPOLA, PiEB Antonio, bom in 1792 at 
Castrogiovanni in Sicily, son of a musician, 
studied at the Royal College of Music at Naples. 
His first opera, 'BFiglio bandito' (18 16) was 
well received, and his 'Nina pazza per amore' 
(Rome, 1835), was performed in every town of 
Italy, in Vienna, Berlin, Lisbon, Spain, Mexico, 
and, as an op^ra-comique with the title of ' Eva,' 
in Paris (1K39). In 1836 he composed '£n- 
richetta di Baienfeld' for Vienna, and this was 
followed by *Gli Ulinese' (Turin), one of his best 
works; and 'La bella Celeste degli Spadari' 
(Milan). At the Royal Theatre in Lisbon he 
produced 'Giovanna i"*' (1841), and 'Infes de 
Castro' (1842). In 1843 he returned to Italy, 
and composed five more operas, which were less 
successful than his earlier works, and he finally re- 
turned to his post at Lisbon. Coppola might have 
taken a higher place had he not come into com- 
petition with Rossini. Some masses, litanies, and 
other church music are to be found in the libraries 
&t Naples. He died Nov. 14, 1877. [M.C.C.] 
COPYRIGHT. The statutes regulating copy- 
right in music are 3. 4 Will. IV, c. 15 ; 5, Vict. 
c 45 ; and 7, 8 Vict. c. 1 2 ; and their joint effect 
ia, that the composer, or the person to whom he 
traJOBien his interest, has an exclusive right to 
publish or give performances of the work during 
the lifetime of the composer and seven years 
Afterwards, and also during the period of forty- 
t viro years from the publication or first performance 
of the work. The copyright proprietorship of a 
JSritlBh composer in his work is complete from 
^e moment of composition; but for purposes 
of public convenience a register is Kept at 
Stationer's Hall, at which the title, date, and 
proprietorship of any work may be officially 
entered : and although such entry is not necessary 
to gi'^^ *^Q composer the copyright of his work, 
fOi/^ ^thout making any such entry, an actipn 
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can be brought against any person performing 
the work without written permission, yet no 
action can be brought against any one publishing 
the work until the entry has been made. A. 
similar entry should be made whenever the 
copyright changes hands. Such transfer may 
also be made by writing, and in this case the 
exact nature of the rights transferred will be 
collected from the document ; but if the transfer 
is evidenced bv registration alone, an entry of 
the transfer of the copyright will be taken to 
prove no more than the transfer of the right 
of publieaium, and the right of performance will 
remain with the transferor. Iftherefore the latter 
right is intended to pass, a written contract 
should be made to this effect. To obtain the 
full benefit of the English law, even for Britij^ 
subjects, the first publication or performance 
must take place in the United Kii^dom ; if it 
takes place abroad, the work is in every respect 
considered as foreign, although the author be 
a British subject. An arran^ment for the piano 
of a work written for other instruments has not 
hitherto been considered as an infringement of 
the copyright of the latter; but the cases do not 
go so iJEir as to [urove that any bare transcription 
of the score to pianoforte staves would necesBarily 
escape with impunity. The amount of change 
constituting a really new work cannot be expressed 
in any general rule ; each case is determined on 
its merits. 

We now pass to works composed by foreigners, 
or first pubbshed or performed abroad. There is 
no doubt that a foreigner, by residing in England 
at the time of publication or first performance, 
may place his work in every respect under 
British law ; but it has hitherto been held that 
for this purpose residence in Great Britain at 
the time of publication is indispensable. It is 
doubtful whether, under the Aliens Act of 1870, 
this is still so ; but the short residence necessary 
is a less evil than the chance of expensive 
litigation. If a foreigner sell to a British subject 
his work while still unpublished and still un- 
performed, the purchaser has full English copy« 
right property in the work, just as if he had 
written it himself. But a work first published 
or performed abroad can only obtain protection 
in England, when a treaty exists between this 
country and the country where the work is 
produ<^,^ creating reciprocal copyright interests. 
Such troatiea exist between this country and 
France, Prussia, and some other German states, 
Belgium, Spain, and Italy. There is no copy- 
right treaty with the United States, nor wiUi 
Austria, Russia, Norway, or Sweden. The Act 
7 and 8 Vict. c. la, upon which international 
copyright rests, requires that every Order in 
Council granting copyright privileges to foreigners 
shall prescribe a time within which the work 
shall be registered at Stationers* Hall. Regis- 
tration therefore, as concerns foreign productions, 
is of the utmost importance. Not only is it 
necessary, as in the case of English works, that 
entry shall be made before legal proceedings can 
be commenced against an unlicensed public^ tlonj 
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but, imleBS the wcrk be registered at Stationen* 
Hall, no protection can at any fntore time be 
obtained for it. The period within which a 
work must be registered is specified iu the Order 
of Council announcing in the London Gazette 
the terms of each copyright treaty when made ; 
and the terms may vary in every treaty. Forei^ 
musicians who contemplate introducing their 
works into England ought therefore to consult 
a qualified adviser immediately upon the com- 
pletion of their work ; or, for want of this 
precaution, they may find their productions public 
property at the moment that they might have 
become remunerative. The opera of ' Faust' has 
experienced this fibte ; not having been registered 
within the three months specified in the Order 
of Council, its perftHrmance is open to all Her 
Majesty's subjects. [C. A. F.] 

COB ANGLAIS. (Ital. Ohoe di Caeeia ; and 
Como Ingleae ; Germ. JSnglischa Horn.) A tenor 
oboe, standing in the key of F, and therefore 
spealdng a fitth lower than the ordinary oboe. 
It has Uie same scale and compass as the latter 
instrument, from £ or £b in the bass, to about A 
or Bb above the treble clef. It bears the same 
relation to the oboe that the bassethom does to 
the clarinet, hence frequent confusion between 
the two instnmients. It is probably similar in 
many respects to the 'oboe di caocia' found in 
Baens scores, and perhaps to the 'chalumeau ' of 
Gluck*s operas ; alUiough the former was made in 
the fonn of a bassoon or alto-fagotto, and the 
latter may have been a kind of dioinet. 

Beethoven has written a fine trio. Op. 29, for two 
oboes and cor anglais, and variations on 'La ci 
darem,* which though performed at Vienna on 
Dec. 23, 1797, are still in MS. Bossini employs 
it to represent the alpenhom in the overture to 
•William Tell'; Meyerbeer, Wagner, Hal^vy, 
Ambroise Thomas, and other modem composers 
firequently introduce it in their operas. It has a 
peculiar wailing and melancholy tone, which is 
very eflfective, but it is difficult and somewhat 
treacherous in the orchestra. [W. H. S.] 

CORBET, Fbanoxsque, whose real name was 
Francesco Corbetti, bom at Pavia about 1630. 
died in Paris about 1700 ; the best player of his 
time on the guitar. After travellmg in Italy, 
Spain, and G^many, he settled for a time at the 
court of the Duke of Mantua, who sent him to 
Ii»uis XrV. He stayed for a few years in the 
French court, and then came to England, where 
Charles U appointed him to an office in the 
Queen's housdwld, with a large salary, and 
provided him with a wife. The Revolution of 
1668 drove him back to France. His best pupik 
were De Yabray, De Vis^, and M6dard, who 
wrote a curious epitaph on him. [M. C. C] 

CORBETT, William, an eminent English 
violinist at the commencement of the i8th cen- 
tury, was one of Queen Anne*s band of music, 
and leader of the band at the Opera House in 
the Haymarket on its first opening in 1 705. On 
the pioduction of Handel's 'Rinaldo* in 1711 a 
new set of instrumentalists was introduced into 
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the opera orchestra, and Corbett, qxuttiiig bis 
position in the Queen's band, went to Italy, and 
resided for many years at Rome, m^lHTig occa- 
sional visits to Venice, Milan, Florence, Crero4Xis» 
Bologna, Naples, etc., amassing duriiig the time 
a lai^ collection of music, and a most valuable 
assemblage of Italian violins, etc. Thoee ac- 
quainted with his circumstances were at a loss to 
account for his ability to make these purchases 
except by the supposition that he was a govemr 
ment spy, employed to watch the movements of 
the Pretender. Corbett returned to Engiand ia 
X 740, and seems to have reeimied his position ia 
the royal band. He died, at an advanced age, in 
1 748. By his will he bequeathed his coUectloB 
of instram«nts to Gresham College, providing 
also for the stipend of a person to show them, 
and for their care. The college autharitiea, how- 
ever, rejected the gift on the ground that there 
was no room in the college for its reoeption, and 
the instruments were consequently sold by auc- 
tion ' at the Great Room over against Beaufort 
Buildings, in the Strand, form^ly tbe Hoop 
Tavern,' on Saturday, March 9, 1751. Corbett's 
ooUection of music was also sold by auction at 
his house in Silver Street. Golden Square. Before 
quitting England Corbett pubHshed several sets 
of sonatas for violins, flutes, oboes, etc. ; some 
concertos for orchestra ; and instnunental mans 
for ' Henry rV,* 1700; 'As you find it^* 1703; 
and *Love Betray'd, or. The Agreeable D» 
appcnntment,* 1703. After his return be pub- 
lished 'Concertos, or Universal Bizsanies com- 
posed on all the new Gustos daring many years' 
residence in Italy,' containing thirty-five ooncertas 
in seven parts, professing to exhibit the diffiaroit 
styles of various countries and cities. [W. H. H.] 

CORDIER, JAOQC7E8, better known under the 
name of BooAir, born in Lorraine about 1580; 
dancing-master and performer on the violin and 
rebec in the reign of Louis XIII. He was 
unable to read music, but had great power of 
execution, and Mersennus mentions his gift cf 
modulating the tones of the violin. He w» 
dancing-master to Henrietta Maria, Queen of 
Charles I, and came with h^ to England. Hm 
King took great delight in hearing mm plaj tiis 
violm. He leturaed to Paris when tbe CIvfl 
War broke out, and his tomb at St. Germain 
TAuxerrois was restored in 1843. Chaocy's 'Tab- 
lature de Mandore* (Paris, 1629), ocmtaim a 
graceful ' branle' by Cordier. [M. CGL] 

CORELLI, Aboanoslo, a great violiniBi aed 
oemposer, bom at Fusignano, Imola, 1653. Hs 
leamt eounterpoint fiK>m Matteo Simonelli, and 
the vioUn from G. B. Bassani. Of tbe eariiar 
part of his life but little is known. He appeas 
to have travelled in Germany, and to have 
stayed for some time at Munidi, attached to the 
court of the El otor of Bavaria. It is else 
related that he went to Paris in 167a, but soea 
left it again, owing to Lulli's jealousy. TUs 
however, scoarding to Fdtis, is very aonbtfoL 
In 1681 he returaed to Italy and settled at 
Rome, where he published his first work, a set 
of twelire sonatas. Ha 
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Mputation m performer and oompoeer, and 
became a favourite in the highest circles of 
Koman society. Cardinal Pietro Ottoboni, an 
enthusiastic lover of the arts in general and 
of music in particular, was his great friend and 
patron. Corelli lived in the Gardinal^s palace 
up to the day of his death, conducting the 
concerts, which took place every Monday, and 
which were considered the most important and 
interesting events in Roman musical life. He 
also lived on terms of intimate friendship with 
some of the most eminent painters of the time, 
Cignani, Maratti, and others, with whose 
assistance he formed a collection of valuable 
pictures. This collection, together with a not 
inconsiderable sum of money, he left in his 
will to his friend and benefactor the Cardinal, 
who however accepted the pictures only and 
handed over the money to Corelli's relations. 

Corelli appears to have been of the most 
amiable deposition, and a model of truly 
artistic modesty. He was very simple and 
unpretentious in all his habits. Handel, though 
esteeming him highly, used to say of him : ' He 
likes nothing better than seeing pictures without 
paying for it, and saving money.' He dressed 
almost shabbily, and would on no account hire 
a carriage, but always went on foot. Hawkins, 
in his History of Music, gives an account of 
his meeting with Hand^ at Rome. Handel 
conducted some of his own cantatas, which were 
written in a more complicated style than the 
music with which CorelU and the other Italian 
musicians of that period were &miliar. Handd 
tried in vain to explain to Corelli, who was 
leading the band, how a certain passage ought 
to be executed, and at last, losing his temper, 
snatched the violin from Corelli s hands and 
played it himself whereupon CorelU remarked 
in the politest manner ' Ma, caro Sassone, questa 
musica h nel stilo franoese, di ch' io non m' 
intendo' (but, my dear Saxon, this music is in 
the French style, of which I have no experience). 
It was the overture to 'B trionfo del tempo^' 
which Handel, probably with special regard to 
CoreUi, had written in the style of his conoerti 
grossi with two solo-violins. It is a fiery im- 
petuous piece, truly Handelian in character, and 
it is not difficult to understand how Corelli in 
his quiet elegant manner fiadled to attack with 
sufficient vigour those thundering passages. That 
Corelli, who in his own compositions never goes 
beyond the third position, mig^t have been puzzled 
by this passage, which occurs in the same over- 
ture, is also possible, 
but it is hardly 
likely to have caused 
the scene described 
above. 

His &me was not limited to Rome and Italy. 
From all countries young talents came to benefit 
by his instruction ; and his compositions were 
published in Amsterdam, Antwerp, Paris, and 
London, as well as in Italy. Among his nume- 
rous pupils the most eminent were Geminiani, 
liocatelli, Sonus, Baptiste, and Castniooi 
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Illustrious foreigners visiting Rome hardly 
ever fiuled to pay homage to CorellL When 
Queen Christina of Sweden came there, he 
conducted in her palace the performances of 
an orchestra of 150 musicians. The King of 
Naples repeatedly tried to induce him to settle 
in his capital, and made him most favourable 
offers, which were however all declined by 
Corelli, who was not willing to give up his 
happy position at Rome, where he was uni- 
versally loved and esteemed. It was not till 
late in life that he visited Nafdes, which town, 
with Alesfandro Scarlatti as its leading musician 
and an excellent orchestra, was at that period 
by fikr the most important musical centre of 
Italy. Corelli, who appears not to have been 
away from Rome for many years, was most 
anxious to ensure complete success in Naples, 
and, in order to be sure of effective accompani- 
ment, took with him two violinists and a vio- 
loncello player. But he soon saw that this 
precaution had been superfluous. At the first 
rehearsal Scarlatti^s band went through the intro- 
ductory tutti of one of Corelli's concertos with- 
out a mistake, whereupon CoreUi admirinfi^ly 
exclaimed: *Si suona a Napoli!* (They play 
well at Naples!) The king however did not 
appreciate his playing, and, pronouncing his 
adagio tedious, left the concert -room before 
Corelli had finished. But this was not all. 
Soon afterwards Corelli was leading the per- 
formance of a composition of Scarlatti's, when, 
in a passage that probably was not well written 
for the violin, he made a very conq>icuous 
mistake, while Petrillo, the Neapolitan leaier, 
who was funiliar with the passage in question, 
executed it correctly. Then came a piece in the 
key of C minor* CoreUi, abready disconcerted, 
led it off in C major. 'Rioominciamo 1' (let us 
begin again!) said Scarlatti, with his usual 
poUteness, and poor CoreUi started once more 
in major, so that Scarlatti was at last obliged 
to point out his mistake. CoreUi felt this 
incident as a great hunuliation, and left Naples 
immediately. Returned to Rome he found that 
a new violinist, Valentin!, had won the general 
applause and admiration of the pubUc, and 
considering himself slighted and superseded, 
took it so much to heart that his health began 
to &U. In 1 711 he published his last work, 
dedicated to his admirer John William, Prince 
Palatine of the Rhine, and died January 18, 
1713. He was buried in a princely style in 
the Pantheon, not far from Raphael's tomb, 
and Cardinal Cttoboni erected a marble monu- 
ment over his grave, the inscription mi which 
bears testimony of the high esteem and admi- 
ration in which CoreUi was held. For many 
years a solemn musical service was held on 
the anniversary of his death, when some of the 
great masters compositions were performed, 
conducted by one of his pupils. 

CoreUi has a double claim to a prominent 
place in the history of musical art — as a great 
vioUnist who laid a firm foundation for aU 
future development of technique and of a 
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pure Btyle of playing; and m a composer who 
materially advanced the progreaa of compoeition. 
Still there can be no doubt that above all he 
was a great violin-player, and that all he wrote 
grew out of the very nature of hie instrument ; 
and as the violin is not only a solo instrument 
but at the same time the leading orchestral one, 
we owe to Gorelli the typical treatment of it in 
two important branches of composition. In his 
chamber-sonatas and concerti grossi (op. i, a, 3. . 
4, and 6) he must be considered the founder 
of the style of orchestral writing on which the 
future development in this direction is based,, 
while in the sonatas (op. 5) which have merely 
an accompanying fundamental bass, he gives 
a model for the solo sonata, and thereby for 
all writing for the violin as a solo-instru- 
ment. 

All his works are characterised by conciseness 
and lucidity of thought and form, and by a 
dignified, almost aristocratic bearing. The slow 
movements show genuine pathos as well as 
grace, bringing out in a striking manner the 
singing power of the violin. The quick move- 
ments are not on the whole of equal merit with 
the adagios, — at least in point of originality of 
thought and variety of character. They appear 
to our modem feeling somewhat dry, almost 
exereise-like. 

CorelU's gavottes, sarabandes, and other pieces 
with the form and rhythm of dances^ do not 
materially differ from similar productions of 
his immediate predecessors and contemporaries, 
although, like everything that he wrote, they are 
distinguished by great earnestness aiid dignity 
of style, and are especially well adapted to the 
instrument. He was not so much an innoyaJbor 
as a reformer ; he did not introduce new striking 
effects; it cannot even be denied that his 
technique was a limited one — he never goes 
beyond the third position — but, by rigidly 
excluding everything that appeared to him 
contrary to the nature of the instrument, and 
by adopting and using in the best possible way 
everything in the existing technique which he 
considered conformable to the nature of the 
violin, he not only hindered a threatened de- 
velopment in the wrong direction, but also gave 
to this branch of the art a sound and solid basis, 
which his successors could and did btdld upon 
successfully. 

The following are the titles of the original 
editions of his works : — 

a) XII Sonate a tre. doe 1I0U11I e vlolonoeUo, ool baaoper rontuio, 
op. 1 : Roma, IfiSS. Anothar edition of thii vork wm published in 
ItflB at Antwerp ; another at Amsterdam. (J2) XII Suonate da camera 
• tre. due rtoltni, rloloncello • rtolone o cembalo, op. 2 ; Boma, ltS6 
TTiro later editioni published at Amiterdam. (« XII Suonate a tre 
due Tlolini e ardUuto col ba«o per Torgano, op. S ; Bologna, IflW 
Antwerp, 16S1 ; Amstenlam. (4) XII Suonate da camera a tre, doe 
Tiollni e Tiolone o cembalo, op. 4; ficdoftna. leM. Another edition oT 
thli work at Amsterdam under the title. BaletU da camera. (S) XII 
Suonate a vioUno e violone o cembalo, op. 8; Boma, 1700. Tbe same 
arranged bj Qoninlanl as Concerti ntMsL |6) Concerti groari con due 
Tiollni e Tioloncello di concertino obtigati. e due altri riollnl e baiao dl 
concerto gram ad arbitrio che si potramo radoppiare. op. 6 ; homa. 
1713, Anothar edition at Amsterdam. A number of QMirioos works 
were published awler CXweUI's name, bat none are genuine except the 
above six. fp^ ^ T 
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COBFE, Joseph, bcmi in 1740 at Salisbury, 
was one of the choristers at the cathedral there 
under Dr. John Stephens, organist and master of 
the boys. In 1 782 he was appointed Grentleman 
of the Chapel Royal In 1792 he succeeded 
Robert Parry as organist and master of the 
choristers of Salisbury Cathedral, which offices 
he held until 1804. Corfe composed and pub- 
lished a volume of Cathedral Music, consisting of 
a service and eight anthems, etc. ; three seta of 
Glees, of twelve each ; a Treatise on Singing ; 
a Treatise on Thorough Bass, a work still held 
in esteem ; besides editing a Selection of Sacred 
Music made by James Harris, and other works. 
He died in 1820, aged 80. 

His son Abthub Thomas, was bom at 
Salisbury, April 9» 1773. In 1783 he became 
a chorister of Westminster Abbey under Dr. 
Cooke. He subsequently studied the piano- 
forte under Muzio CJlementi. In 1804, on the 
resignation of his father, he was appointed or- 
ganist and master of the children of Salisbury 
Cathedral. A. T. Corfe produced and published 
a service and some anthems, several pianoforte 
pieces, and 'The Principles of Harmony and 
Thorough Bass.* He died, whilst kneeling in 
prayer, Jan. 28, 1863, in the 90th year of his 
age, and was buried in the cloisters of Salisbury 
Cathedral, where a tablet was erected to him 
by his thirteen surviving children, one of whom, 
Chablbs William, Mus. Doc., is organist of 
Christ Church. Oxford. [ W. H- H.] 

CORKINE, William, probably a lutenist, 
published in 1610 'Ayres to Sing and Play to 
the Lute and Basse Violl. With Pavina, Galli- 
ards, Almaines and Corantos for the Lyra YioU.* 
and in 161 2 ' The Second Booke of Ayres, some 
to sing and play to the Base Violl alone ; others 
to be sung to the Lute and Base YioU, with new 
Corantoes, Pavins, Almaines ; as also divers new 
Descants upon old Grounds, set to the Lyra 
ViolL' Nothing is known of his life. [W.H.H-] 

CORNEGA, an Italian contralto, engaged by 
Ebers for the season of 1826, at a salary of £500. 
Among other parts, she played Felicia in 'H 
Crociato,* which had been played by Garcia s 
daughter the year before, bhe was re-engaged 
in 1827 at asi^aryof £200. [J.M.] 

CORNELIUS, Peteb, a near relation of the 
painter of the same name, and as compoeez' and 
author a prominent representative ot the so- 
called New-German school, was bom at Mayence 
Dec. 24, 1824. He was originally intended for 
the sti^, and it was not till after his first ps^ 
formance, which seems to have been unsuccesi^iil, 
that he decided to adopt music as a profeasaxn^ 
His musical education had been incomplete, but 
his dramatic studies had made him aoquahtted 
with literature^ and were of considerable service 
in developing his poetic fSaculties. He worked 
hard, and acquired a vast amount of genital 
information. After the death of his &ther C1S44) 
he pursued music with eneigy and coQiplete> 
ness ; but his tendencies were forwards towards 
the modem ideal, rather than backwards to the 
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■trict rules of counterpoint. In 1852 he went 
to Weimar and joined the young artists who, 
under Liszt's leadership, were stnying to carry 
out the ideas of Richard Wagner. They formed 
eventually a separate school, to which Uie name 
* New-German* became attached. It was here 
that Cornelius became acquainted with Wagner's 
works, while with Liszt he formed ties of the 
closest intimacy. His active and versatile pen 
was of great service to the young enterprise. 
He strove to elucidate the new principles in 
the 'None Zeitschrift fur Musik,* the oi^gan of 
the party, both by original articles and by trans- 
lating a series of lectures given in French by 
liszt As a practical emb^liment of the new 
views he composed a comic opera, ' Der Barbier 
von Bagdad,' of which only a single performance 
took place (1858). Liszt resented the judgment 
of the public, and left Weimar, which ceased to 
be the centre of the school. In 1858 Cornelius 
went to Vienna^ where Wagner was then living, 
and became Intimate with him also. When 
King Ludwie II invited Wagner to Munich, 
Cornelius foUowed him there U^^5)r ^^"^ '^ 
reader to the king, and later as professor of 
harmony and rhetoric at the Conservatoire, after 
it had been transformed into the 'Konigliche 
Musik-schule* with H. von Biilow as principal. 
Cornelius's grand opera the 'Cid,' produced at 
Weimar (1865), may be considered as the firuit of 
his intercourse with Wagner^ He was working 
at another, entitled 'Gunlod* — of which, after 
Wagner's example, he had himself taken the 
subject from the legends of the £dda — when he 
died at Mayence, Oct. 24, 1874. The effect of 
his dramatic works in furthering the Wagner 
movement cannot fairly be estimated, as the 
public have had no real opportunity of judging 
of them. His published works, principally vocal, 
■how him to have had much feeling. The fol- 
lowing deserve mention : — ' Duets for Soprano 
and Baritone,' op. 6; * Lieder-cyclus,' op. 3; 
' Weihnachtslieder,' op. 8; and 'Trauerchove* 
(for men's voices), op. 9. Most of these are 
settings of his own poems. He published a 
volume called 'Lynsche Poesien in 1861. 
Some of his works will shortly be published ; and 
Gunlod is to be completed from, his ample notes 
by his friend Hofbauer of Munich. [A. M.] 

CORNEMUSE. The Italian and French 
name for the Bagpipk. 

CORNET. (ItaL Cometto; Fr. Comet a 
pistOTui). The name was formerly given to a 
rude reed instrument of the oboe family, but 
is now applied to a brass instrument with 
cupped mouthpiece, intermediate between the 
French horn, trumpet, and bugle, of compara- 
tively modem construction, and formerly called 
sJso CoBNOPEAN. It possesses the usual scale of 
open or harmonic notes, as follows: — 
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the real fundamental being the octave below the 
lowest here given, which is never made use of. 




It is also possible to produce four notes above 
the top C, corresponding to those commonly used 
in the trumpet ; but for the 
larger bore and mouthpiece 
of the comet they are diffi- 
cult, and comparatively un- ^ 
used. The French horn, on the other hand, 
standing an octave lower than the comet, obtains 
two harmonic soimds, the Bb and C, above the G 
last given. 

The chief characteristic of the comet is the 
use of valves or pistons for the purpose of in* 
creasing its compass and bridging over the gaps 
between the natural harmonic sounds* The viJves 
are usually three in number. They consist es- 
sentially of mechanism, by means of which a 
bye way or diversion, somewhat longer than the 
direct road, is opened to the vibrt^ing column 
of air. The first valve thus depresses the pitch 
by a tone, the second by a semitone,- the third 
by three semitones. They can be used singly or 
together. In this manner the lower limit is 
removed downward to Ff ■ in the bass stave, and 
six semitones are obtained by the use of the 
pistons singly or in combination:^ 

ltS,8 i.t s,» l.Sor8 ^1 > 



By the same method all notes intervening 
between the open notes of the natural scale can 
be provided for. In the absence of suUi a con- 
trivance, the early composers for the trumpet 
were driven to make use of the superior octave, 
in which a consecutive scale of open notes can be 
obtained. This is well seen in Handel's solos for 
the trumpet. It materially increases the bril- 
liancy and the difficulty of the older instrument. 

The comet was originally made with several 
'crooks,' for the keys of A, Bb, Ab^ G, C, and 
even other^ ; but it has been customary of late 
to dispense with all but the A and Bb crooks, 
which correspond to the clarinets of similar name. 

The bore of the instrument is intermediate in 
size between the small cylindrical tube and re> 
stricted bell of the trumpet, and the broad 
conical form of the bugle. The tone stands in 
corresponding relation to those instmments, 
lacking the penetration of the former, and the 
smooth homuke fulness of the latter. 

The comet has not yet been much employed in 
the scores of classical music, though occasionally 
used in orchestras instead of the trumpet. In 
operas an instance of its use which will be 
familiar is the air ' When other lips ' in Balfe's 
'Bohemian Girl.' [W.H.S.] 

CORNET. This name is given to several 
kinds of organ stops; among others to pedal 
reed-stops of 4 and a feet length in numerous 
Butch and German organs. A ' Comette' of 4 
feet occurs in the cathedral organ at Kronstadt ; 
a ' Cometin' of 2 feet in the ' Old Church' organ 
at Amsterdam ; and a ' Comettino,' a feet^ in the 
music hall oi^gan at Boston in America. 

The great oi^gan Solo Comet comprised either 
5,. 4, or 3 ranks of pipes. When of the fonneb 
Dd2. 
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rt consisted of a stopped diApason, principal, 
twelfth, fifteentli, and tierce. When of 4 ranks 
the stopped diapason was omitted; when of 3, 
that and the principal were left out; so that 
the 'composition* on the middle G key stood 
thus— 

9 nmki 4 mnks S mnks 




and the one or two separate stops necessary were 
added or 'drawn' with the comet when the 
series of 5 pipes was not complete. The pipes 
of the solo comet were 4 or 5 'scales* wider 
or 'larger* than the correspon^ng pipes of the 
ordinary stops, to render tne tone very power- 
ful and broad; and Teiy frequently, in order 
to make it still more prominent, the stop was 
placed on a sound-board of its own and raised 
a few feet above the surrounding pipes, in which 
case it was called a 'mounted comet.' Father 
Smith's solo comet at the Temple (4 ranks) 
was not mounted. 

The Echo Comet, of soft tone, and shut up in 
a box, was of 3 ranks, or 4 at most, the composi- 
tion being as above given. * Comet Voluntaries,* 
as they were called, were in great vogue for a 
very long time, and consisted of runs and twirls 
for the right hand, played in single motes, first 
on the louder stop and then repeated on the 
softer, the left hand meanwhile playing a soft 
bass. So fashionable were these peculiar display 
pieces that Dr. Dupuis states on the title-page of 
liis volume of voluntariec^ containing specimens 
of the kind, that they were ' Performed before 
their Majesties at the Chapel Royal, St. Paul's 
Cathedral, etc.'; while Russell, in his book 
printed in 181 a, shows that the attachment for 
the old Echo still lingered exactly a century 
after it had been improved upon by the inven- 
tion of the Swell (in 171 2), by directing at the 
head of one of his pieces * The Swell Pedal not 
to be used in this movement.* The name * Echo 
Comet* is still frequently applied to a compound 
stop of small scale and light tone in swell 
organs. In many of the continental organs the 
comet stop extends down to tenor C ; and in 
some places it is used, on account of its strong 
and travelling tone, as an accon^animent to 
the priest's voice at the far end of the church. 
This is, or was, the custom a few years ago in 
many of the churches of Cologne, including the 
cathedraL 

As the comet is a compound stop that can be 
carried through the usual compass of a manual 
without any 'break* in its composition, it is 
sometimes looked upon as a good stop fur cover- 
ing the repetitions which necessarily occur in all 
compound stops that rise to a greater altitude 
than itself above the unison. At such times it 
is made as a ' progressive' stop ; that is to say, 
it has fewer pipes in the bass, with an increasing 
number up to the nuddle of the key- board. 
Commencing with two pipes on the CC key, a 
thiid rank is added at tenor C, and a fourth at 
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middle C ; and the stop starts with a fifteenth 
and tierce, to which are added first a twelfth 
and then a principal, thus— , ^^ 
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The 'large scale' is preserved, but the pipes 
have only narrow mouths, and produce a plea- 
sant and rather flute-like quality of Ume, A 
stop somewhat of this kind occurs on the great 
manual of Schulze*s fine organ in Danokster 
parish church. [E.J.H.] 

CORNETTE, Victor, son of an organist, bcHni 
at Ami en s 1795, a musician of inde&tigable 
activity. He entered the Paris Conservatoire in 
181 1, and studied composition under Lesoenr. 
He served in the band of the ' Grenadiers tirail- 
leurs de la Garde Imp^riale' in 1813 mnd 1814, 
and was at Waterloo ; was professor at the Col- 
lege of St. Acheul froxa 181 7 to 1825 ; member 
of the orchestra at the Od^on (1825), Op^ra 
Comique (1827); chorus master at Uie Op^ra 
Comique (1831-1837); director of singing at 
the Gymnase de musique militaire (1839) : con- 
ductor of the Strasbuig theatre (1842) ; choras 
master to the Op^ra national (1847) ; and again 
choras master at the Op^ra Comique (1848) ; also 
trombonist in the band of the (rarde Nationale, 
and depu^ organist at St. Sulpice and the In- 
valides. Comette composed an enormoua man 
of music for every variety of instrument, and 
published vnethodts for trombone, ophicleide, oor^ 
net k pistons, bugle, saxhorn, saxophone, baasooo, 
oboe, horn, trumpet, harp, cello, viola, organ, 
and harmonium. []M. C. C.j 

CORNO, the Italian term for Horn. 

CORNO DI BAJSSETTO. See BASSKr-HORS. 

CORNO DI CACCIA, ». e. hunting ham, ^ 
French horn. The name often occurs in J. S. 
Bach s scores. 

CORNOPEAN, a name originally applied to 
the comet k pistons, though now disused. 

CORNYSHE, or CORNISH, William, was 
master of the children of the Chapel Royal, is 
which office he succeeded Gilbert Banesta^ about 
the year 14^. in the Privy Purse Expenses <^ 
Henry VII under date Nov. 12, 1493, a pay- 
ment is entered ' to one Comyshe for a prophe^ 
in rewarde,. i.v. 4c2.,* and in the Privy Poim 
Expenses of Henry's Queen, Elizabeth of York, 
under date Dec. 1502, a similar amount for 
' setting of a carralle upon Christmas day.* When 
the children of the chapel imder Comyshe took 
part in the performance of a play at court they 
were rewarded with the sum of *6^ x^c ^d^ 
Comyshe was a great favourite with Henry 
Vni. We find a payment. '8 Henry VI IL 
Nov. To Master Comislie, gentylman of the 
King's Chapell, upon a warraunt, in revrankiy 
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aoo^* But ihii large sum, no doubt, included 
gratuities to his brethren in the GhapeL In 
1504 ComyBhe, being confined in the Fleet 
prison, upon, as he mforms us, some fjcdse in- 
fomiation given b^ an enemy, wrote a poem 
entitled, 'A Treatise between Trouth and In- 
formacion,' some extracts from which are given 
in Hawkins's History of Music The real cause 
of his incarceration is unknown, but it has been 
conjectured that he had allowed his pen greater 
freeidom than was agreeable to some persons. 
However in 1508 we again find him taking part 
in a court play, as appears by a paymeut 'To 
Mr. Kite, Cornishe, and other of the Chapell 
that played affore the King at Richmonte, 61. 
I3«. id* The date of Comvshe*s death is un- 
certain, but it was before 1520, in which year the 
name of William Crane occurs as master of the 
chUdren. [W.H.H.] 

CORNYSHE, William, junior, son of the 
preceding, was a composer in the early part of 
the sixteenth century. Three part-songs oy him 
are contained in a manuscript volume compiled 
by Dr. Robert Fayrfax, and now in the library 
of the British Museum (Add. MSS. 5465.) Two 
of those songs were printed by Hawkins in his 
History of Music. [W. H. H.] 

CORRI, DoMBNico, bom in Naples 1744, died 
in London about 1826; studied under Porpora 
finom 1763 to 67. In 74 settled in London, pro- 
ducing there 'Alessandro nell' Indie' (1774), and 
some years later ' The Travellers,' his best work ; 
but devoted himself chiefly to teaching singing. 
His daughter, a singer and harpist of merit, 
married Dussbk, with whom Com entered into 
partnership as musio-seller and publisher (1797), 
but the speculation fuled. His compositions in- 
clude, besides the operas above named, a quantity 
of songs to English, French, and Italian words ; 
Bcmatas, airs, and rondos ; ' The Art of Fingering* 
(London 1799); and 'The Singer's Preceptor' 
(ditto 1798) ; also a 'Musical Dictionary' (Lon- 
don 1 798) and a ' Musical Qrammar.' He left 
three sons, Antonio, who settled in America; 
Montagu, dramatic composer; and Hatdn, a 
teacher in Dublin. [M. C. C] , 

CORRI-PALTONI,Mdmb. Frances, daughter 
of Natale Coiri, and niece of Domenico, bom in 
Bdinburgh 1801, a dramatic singer of ability; 
studied under Catalan! ini 8 1 5 and 1 6. She sang 
in London (1820) ; in Germany ; in Italy, where 
she married Paltoni, a singer ; in Madrid (1827) ; 
and with Lablache in Milui (1828). In 1830 she 
retiurned to Germany. Her voice was a fine mezzo- 
soprano, with a brilliant shake. [M. C. C] 

CORTECCIA, Francesco di Bernardo, bom 
eariy in the 'i6th century at Arezzo, died in 
Florence 1571 ; in 1531 organist of S. Lorenzo in 
Florence, vad in 42 chapel-master to Cosmo I ; 
also a Canon of S. Lorenzo. His compositions 
include nine pieces for 4, 6, and 8 voices with 
various instruments, in a rare work called ' Mu- 
aiche &tte nelle nozze, etc.' (Venice, Gardano, 
1539)1 'Madrigali a quattro voci/ lib. I and 2 
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(lb. 1545 and 1547) ; 'Prime libro de* Madrigali 
a 5 e 6 voci' (lb. 1547) ; 'Responsoria et lecti- 
ones hebdomadae sanctae ' (lb. 1 5 70) ; ' Residuum 
cantid Zaochariae' (lb. 1570) ; and 'Canticorum 
liber primus' (lb. 1571), published a few months 
after his death. A copy of the madrigab is in the 
Library of Christ Church, Oxford. The Library 
of S. Lraenzo also contains 32. hymns in 4-part 
counterpoint. Cortecda, with Striggio, composed 
music for Cini's intermezzo ' Psich^ e 1* Amorino,' 
for the marriage of Francesco de' Medici and 
Joanna of Austria ini 565. [M.C.C.] 

CORTELLINI, Camillo, a composer of diurch 
music, who lived at the commencement of the 
1 7th centu^, and was in the service of the muni- 
cipality of ^lugna. From his proficiency on the 
violin he went by the name of II Violino. "Vin- 
centi of Venice published several volumes of his 
works, consisting of Psalms, Litanies, Masses, and 
other sacred pieces. The pre£soe to one of these 
volumes, intituled 'Messe concertate a otto voci,* 
is interesting because it gives a hint of the man- 
ner in which in those early times the instru- 
mental and vocal parts were combined in church 
music. The passage alluded to is as follows : 'La 
Messa In Domino confido ha la Gloria concertata ; 
e dove saranno le lettere graudi, il cantore canterik 
solo ; e dove saranno le linee, i tromboni e altri 
simili stromenti soneranno soli.* [£. H. P.] 

CORYPH^US(«opw^'o«, chorus-leader). An 
officer on Dr. Heather's foundation at Oxford, 
intended by the founder to take the lead in the 
musical exercises conducted by the Choragus. 
The duties of the Coryphaeus have long been 
imaginary : his salary was never more than 
nominal. [C. A. F.] 

COSI FAN TUTTE, ossia La sodola deoli 
AMANTi. An opera buffa in two acts, oonmianded 
by the Emperor, libretto by Da Ponte, music by 
Mozart; produced at Vienna Jan. a6, 1790; 
London, King's Theatre, May 9, 1811. The 
libretto is so bad and the music so good that 
various attempts have been made to fit the opera 
with new words, as 'Le Laboureur Chinois* 
(1807), 'Peines d'amour perdues* (Barbier A 
Carr^, 1863). Otto Jahn possessed a MS. Mass 
made up fi!^om it. In England it was translated 
as ' Tit for Tat.* The German version is entitled 
Weibertreue. 

COSSMANN, Bbrnhard, an eminent violon- 
cellist, son of a Jewish merchant ; bom at Dessau 
May 17, 1822. His first instructors on the cello 
were Espenhahn and Karl Drechsler at Bruns- 
wick, Theodor MiiUer (of the Miiller- quartet) 
and Kmnmer at Dresden. After completing his 
studies, Cossmann went to Paris, where he played 
in the orchestra of the Grand Op^ra, and thence 
to London (1841), in the then palmy days of 
Italian opera. In 1843 he was an acknowledged 
master of his instrument in Grermany. Men- 
delssohn secured him in 1 847 for the Gewandhaus 
ccmoerts, and he utilised his stay in Leipsic by 
studying under Hauptmann. His appointment 
as first cello under Liszt at Weimar, in 1852, 
exercised an important influence on his career. 
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He had a conmderable share wi^ Joachim, and 
alao with Bulow and Tausig, in the movement 
which took place under Liszt's leadership. In 
1866 he becfune professor at the C^onservatoire at 
Moscow, where he worked with Laub and Nicolaus 
Bubinstein mitil his return to Germany in 1870. 
Since then he has lived without any fixed ap- 
pointment at Baden-Baden. Cosnoann is a 
virtuoso of the first rank. H« is remarkable 
alike for science, polished execution, and power 
of singing on the instrument. Furthermore he 
is a great sobist, and an excellent chamber 
musician, above all in quartets. This last quality 
he owes partly to his studies under Muller, and 
partly to the general cultivation he acquired at 
Weimar. He is much interested in compositions 
for his instrument ; he has brought forward many 
new concertos, as well as those of Schumann and 
A. Rubinstein, which are too much neglected. 
His compositions embrace a concert- stuck for 
cello, but are not important. [A. M.] 

COSTA, an Italian sii^ at ^he King's The- 
atre about 1 790, appeared in Cimarosa's 'Ninetta,* 
in the *Due Castellani burlati' of Fabrizi, in 
Nasolini's ' Andromaca,* Federici's * L'Usurpatore 
innocente,' and Bianchi's 'Villanella rapita.' He 
was a good performer of what were called mezzi 
caratten, [J. M.] 

COSTA, Andrea, teacher of singing ; bom at 
Brescia, settled in London in 1825. His best 
pupils were Mdme. Borgondio, and Mdme. Alber- 
tazzi. He published a method called 'Ana- 
lytical Considerations on the Art of Singing' 
(London 1838). [M.C. C] 

COSTA, Michael, bob of the late Oavaliere 
Pasquale Costa, of an old Spanish family, was 
bom at Naples Feb. 4, 1810. Having a great 
inclination for music, he was placed at the 
Eoyal Academy of Music in Naples, and at a 
public examination obtained a free scholarship 
from Ferdinand I, King of the two Sicilies. At 
the age of 15, he composed a cantata, for the 
theatre in the college, entitled ' L'Immagine.' 
In 1826 he composed for the same theatre an 
opera called 'II Delitto punito'; and in 1827 
another, 'H Sospetto funesto.' He composed 
also at this period a Grand Mass for 4 voices, 
a 'Dixit Dominus,* three symphonies, and an 
oratorio, 'La Passione.' In 1828 Costa was en- 
gaged by the manager of the Teatro Nuovo to 
compose an opera semi-seria, called 'H carcere 
d'lldegonda.' In 1829 he composed * Malvina,' an 
opera, for Barbaja, the famous impresario of San 
Carlo. In the autumn of that year, Zingarelli, 
his maestro, sent him to Birmingham, to direct a 
psalm of his composition, • Super flumina Babilo- 
nis.' On the young Costa's arrival, through 
some misunderstanding, he was obliged, having 
a £Eur tenor voice, to sing in the psalm, instead 
of directing the music. In 1830 he was engaged 
by Laporte, as maestro al piano at the Kij^'s 
Theatre. In the next year he composed the 
music of the grand ballet, ' Kenil worth.' In 
1S32 Monck Mason, the then impresario, engaged 
him as director of the music ; and in that capacity 
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he wrote the ballet, * Une heure k Naples,* and 
several other pieces for operas and concert-rooms. 
• This was the year,' writes Mr. Chorley, ' when 
(happy event for England !) the Italian orchestra 
was placed under the direction of Signor Costa.* 
In 1833, engaged by Laporte as director and 
conductor, he composed the ballet 'Sir Huon* 
for Taglioni, and the favourite quartet, *£cco 
quel fiero istante.' At the invitation of Severini, 
the impresario of the Italian opera at Paris, he 
wrote the opera 'Malek Adhel,' in 1837, whi<^ 
was performed there in February 1838 with 
moderate success, but with better fortune in 
London. The critic already quoted says on this 
point, • Whether a great conductor can ever be 
a great composer, is a doubtfid matter. . . . 
From the first evening when Signor Costa toc^ 
up the baton, — a young man, from a country then 
despised by every musical pedant, a youth who 
came to England without flourish, announcement, 
or protection ... it was felt that in him were com- 
bined the materials of a great conductor ; nerve 
to enforce discipline, readiness to the second, and 
that certain innuence which only a vigcHt>us man 
could exercise orer the disconnected folk who 
made up an orchestra in those days. His Malsk 
Adhel IS a thoroughly oonscientiotis work, ooii- 
taining an amount of melody with which he has 
never been duly credited.' It contained a song 
for Kubini of stupendous difficulty — which hss 
been a main -obstacle to its revival — as well as 
some telling music for the other singers. In 
1842 Costa composed the ballet-music of 'Alma' 
for Cento ; and in 1844 the opera ' Don Carlus.' 
In 1844 three new operas were produced in 
London, of which ' the worthiest,' says Mr, 
Chorley, * was Signor Costa's Don Carlos, which 
had nevertheless not the good fortune to please 
the public. Yet it is fufi of good music : the 
orchestra is handled with a thorough knowledge 
of effect and colour. One trio for male Toices 
is so solid and fine that it ought not to have 
been soon forgotten.' In 1846 he quitted the 
opera ; and the orchestra, which he had brought 
to a point of perfection previously unknown in 
EngUmd, passed into other hands. In 1846 Costa 
undertook the direction of the Philharmomc 
orchestra; and that of the new Italian Opera, 
Covent Garden; and in 48 that of the Sacred 
Harmonic Society. In 49 he was engaged for 
the Birmingham Festival, which he has since 
continued to conduct. With the season of 54 
he gave up the baton of the Philharmonic, and 
was succeeded (for one year) by Richard Wagner. 
In 55 he composed his oratorio 'Eli' for the 
Birmingham Festival. He conducted the Brad- 
ford Festival in 53, and the Leeds Festival in 
74 ; and as conductor of the Sacred Harmonk 
Society has directed the Handel Festivals from 
57 to the present date. Beside other occasional 
compositions, his second oratorio, ' Naaman,' was 
also written for Birmingham, in 1864^ Be has 
written additional accompaniments for ' Solomon,* 
' Judas,' and others of Handel's oratorios for the 
Sacred Harmonic Society. In 1869 he received 
the honour of knighthood. Sir Mi<^> ij v^i q ^^so 
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decorated with ordera from the soyereigns of 
Gennany, Turkey, the Netherlanda, Wiirtemberg, 
Italy, etc., in recognition of his talent and position. 
He has been since 1871 'director of the music, 
composer, and conductor ' at Her Majesty's Opera. 
His senrioes in those capacities will not soon be 
forgotten in London. [J. M.] 

COSTANTINI, a seconda donna, who played 
Matilda in Handel's 'Otho' in 1726, which had 
been Anastasia Robinson's part in 1 7 a 3. She also 
appeared as Armira in ' Scipio' in the same year, 
after which her name does not occur. [J. M.] 

COSTANTINI, Fabio, bom in Rome about 
1570, chapel-master to the confraternity of the 
Bo«ary at Ancona, and afterwards at the cathe- 
dral of Orvieto. His compositions include motets 
for 2, 3, and 4 voices (Rome 1596) ; 'Motetti 
. . . . e Psabni e Magnificat' (lb. 1618); and 
' Condette amorose,' a series of canzone and mad- 
rigals (Orvieto 1621). He also published 'Se- 
lectae cantiones excellentissimorum auctorum* 
(Rome 1614), a collection of 8-part motets by 
Palestrina, the Nanini, the Anerii, Marenzio, 
Lucatello, Giovanelli, and others beside himself; 
and another collection of airs and madrigals called 
'Ghirlandettaamorosa' (Orvieto 162 1). [M.O.O.] 

COSTANZI, Jc7AN, known as Gioannino di 
Roma, because he was bom there ; was for some 
time in the household of Cardinal Ottoboni, and 
was appointed in 1754 chapel-master of St. Peter's, 
which he retained till his death in 1778. He 
composed an opera * Carlo Magno * (Rome 1729); 
a fine • Miserere ' ; motets in 16 parts for 4 choirs, 
offertoriums, and other church music. [M. C. C] 

COSTE, Gaspard, chorister in the cathedral 
of Avignon about 1530, composer of songs and 
madrigals, preserved in the following collections ; 
'Trente-cinq livres des chansons h quatre parties* 
(Paris 1539-1549) ; 'Le Parangon des chansons' 
(Lyons 1540-1543); 'Motetti del Fiore' (lb. 
1532-1539); 'S<legnosi ardori; Musica di di- 
yersi autiiori sopra un istesso sogetto di parole' 
(Munich 1575); and 'Ghirlanda di l^'ioretti 
musicale' (Rome 1589). [M.C.C] 

COSTELEY, William, a Scotch musician, 
bom 1 5 31, settled in France, and was organist to 
Henri U and Charles IX. Author of a treatise 
called 'Musique' (Paris 1579); tongs in the 
' Chansons 2k 4 et 5 parties ' published by Le Roy 
and Ballard (lb. 1567). Some pieces of his are 
in the library at Orleans. Costeley was one of 
the society called ' Puy de musique en honneur 
de Ste. Cecile' (15 71) at Evreux, and sometimes 
entertained the members at his own house in 
Evreux. He died there in 1606. [M.C.C] 

COSYN, Benjamin, was probably a son of 
John Cosyn, who in 1585 published sixty psalms 
in six parts in plain counterpoint. He was 
eminent as a composer of lessons for virginals. 
Many of his pieces are extant. He flourished in 
the first half of the i 7th century. [W. H. H.] 

COTILLON (».«. 'a petticoat). Originally a 
simple French dance of the age of Louis XIV, 
which, according to some authors, resembled the 
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Branle, but, according to others, was a variety of 
quadrille. The modem cotillon is simply a species 
of quick waltz, of great length and elaborate 
contrivances, but with no special music : for the 
different varieties of it, waltzes, polkas, mazurkas, 
and galops, are employed. [E. P.] 

COTTAGE PIANO (Fr. Piano droit; Ital. 
and Ger. also Fr. Pianino), An upright piano- 
forte usually about four feet high, invented early 
in this century, nearly at the same time as the 
Cabinet piano, but less thought of for some years, 
until the more convenient height and better action 
of the lower instrument, combined with cheaper 
construction, found appreciation, and brought 
about the displacement of the Cabinet and the 
once Oeuniliar Square. To Robert Womum the 
younger, whose patent (No 3419) for an upright, 
with diagonal strings, was taken out in 181 1, is 
due the invention and earliest manufacture of 
oblique and vertical cottage pianofortes in Eng- 
land. In the year 181 5 Ignaoe Pleyel, founder 
of the house of Pleyel, Wolff, et Cie., employed 
Henri Pane, an ingenious mechanician, to organise 
the introduction of the construction of these in- 
struments in Paris (Pape, Sur les Inventions, etc. ; 
Paris, 1845), from which beginning arose the 
important manufacture of French cottage pianos. 
In Germany and America upright pianos have 
not made much way. [See Pianofobts, also Cabi- 
net Piano, Oblique, and Piccolo.] [A. J. H.] 

COTUMACCI. or CONTUMACJCI, Carlo, 
bom at Naples 1698, died there 1775; pupil of 
A. Scarlatti, succc^ed Durante at S. Onofrio ; 
organist and prolific composer of church music. 
He wrote 'Regole dell' acoompagnamento * and 
'Trattato di contrapunto,' works which have 
remained in MS., excepting some ' Partimenti,* 
published by Choron in his ' Principes de compo- 
sition des ^colesd'Italie* (Paris 1808). [M.C.C] 

COUAC (French for 'quack'), a sudden hor- 
rible noise to which any clarinet is liable when 
the reed is out of order and the wind not quite 
under control. Called also ' the goose.*^ (See a 
good story in Spohr, Selbstbiographie, i. 167.) 

COUNTERPOINT is * the art of combining 
melodies.* Its name arose firom the ancient 
system of notation by points or * pricks.' When 
one set of points was added to another, to signify 
the simultaneous performance of various melo- 
dies agreeing in harmony, it was called ' point 
against point' — i.e. contrapunctum, or counter- 
point. Counterpoint is usually divided into two 
kinds — plain and double ~ ana each of these is 
subdivided into various orders or species. There 
are very stringent rules about the use of dif- 
ferent intervals in plain counterpoint, which are 
more or lees relaxed in modem music ; when, 
however, they are fully observed, the piece is 
said to be written in ' strict counterpoint. It is 
usual to take some fr-agment of an old chant or 
chorale as the 'canto fermo' or plain-chant, to 
which other parts or melodies are added as ac- 
companiments according Ho the rules above 
referred to. This is called 'adding a counterpoint 
to a given subject.' 
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The differ^ioe between the ancieni stricinea 
and modem laxity in plain counterpoint chiefly 
relates to the admission of consecutive octaves 
and fifths by contrary motion, even between 
extreme parts, and the doctrine of false relations, 
especially that of the tritone. Plain counter- 
point, however, is most useful as a study, whereby 
mcility may be acquired in conquering difficulties 
arising from the various motions of the different 
parts in a piece of music. It is obvious, there- 
fore, that the more stringent rules should be 
observed by students with a view to this par- 
ticular object, and that therefore they are enforced 
in the best text-books. 

Plain counterpoint is generally divided into 
five species. The first is called ' note against note.' 

Canlo/ermo. 
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The second species is called ' two notes to one.' 
f^anlo ftrmo. 




The third species is called ' four notes to one.' 
VounterpoinL 
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The fourth is called ' syncopated counterpoint.' 
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The fifUi species is called ' florid counterpoint,' 
and is a combination or rather alternation of U^ 
last three, with certain ornamental variations 
peculiar to itselfl 
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Plain counterpoint may be in any number of 
parts, and the canto fermo may be aasogned to 
the upper, middle, or lowest parts, according 
to circumstances. 

Double counterpoint is when two or mote 
melodies are so constructed that either of them 
may form a correct bass to the others ; and wh«B 
the various melodies may, bv transposition, be 
placed in any relative order of acuteness, without 
infringing the laws of harmony. These trans- 
positions may be such as to produce counter- 
points at the octave, tenth, twelfth, or any other 
interval, but the most usual is double counterpoint 
at the octave. 

Examples of various double counterpoints— 
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The above ia a specimen of doable countei^ 
point at the octave. 
The next species is at the tenth, on a C^to fermo. 
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Canto ,^rmo, 
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The above is doable counterpoint at the ten'.h 
below. 

Triple or quadruple counterpoints consist of 
three or four melodies so adopted that any of 
them may be a bass to the other. This can only 
be done with counterpoint at the octave. 

Counterpoints may also be constructed by con- 
trary motion, or by augmentation, or diminution, 
or retrogression. In compositions in more than 
two parts, the counterpoint is often confined to two 
parts, while the others are free accompaniments 
in order to fill up and complete the harmony. 

In a fugue the subject and countersubject are 
necessarily constructed in double counterpoint. 
[See article Fugue.] 

For a good example of counterpoint at the 
twelfth and in diminution, see the fine chorus ' Let 
all the Angels of Grod,* in Handel's * Messiah.* 

For an example of five subjects in double coun- 
terpoint at the octave, see the finale of Mozart's 
* Jupiter * Symphony. [F. A. G. O] 

COUNTERSUBJECT. When the subject of 
a fugue has been proposed by one voice It is 
usual for the answer, which is taken up by 
another voice, to be accompanied by the former 
with a counterpoint sufficiently recognisable as 
a definite subject to take its part in the deve- 
lopment of the fugue, and this is called the 
countersubject; as in the chorus 'And with his 
stripes,* in Handel's ' Messiah* — 

»tbject. 




It should be capable of being treated with the 
original subject in double counterpoint— that is, 
either above or below it, as in the chorus just 
named, where it first appears in an upper part, 
bat further on in thef tenor, with the original 
subject in the treble ; thus — 
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But it is allowable to alter it slightly when thus 
treated, so long as its character is distinctly 
marked. The principal subject of the above 



was a favourite with the composers of the last 
century ; instances of it with different counter- 
subjects will be found in Handel's 'Joseph,* in 
Mozart's Requiem, and in a quartet of Haydn's 
in F minor ; also in Corelli's Solos, op. i, No. 3. 

When a second subject appears simultaneously 
with the first proposition of the principal subject 
it is common to speak of it as the countersubject, 
as in the following, by Handel (6 organ fugues 
no. 3)— 




but many theorists think that this tends to con- 
fusion, and wish it to be called a second subject. 
Cherubini held that a fugue could not have more 
than one principal subject, and that therefore 
the terms first, second, or third countersubject 
should be used to designate any subjects which 
follow after the first ; but the question does not 
seem to be of any very great importance. 

For further treatment of this question see 
Fugue. [C.H.H.P.] 

COUNTERTENOR. See Alto. 

COUNTRY-DANCE. See Contbedanse. 

COUPART, AWTOINE Mabie, bom in Paris 
1780, died there 1854, originator and editor of 
the ' Almanach des Spectacles* (Paris 1822-1836). 
Coupart was for many years an employ^ in the 
' Bureau des joumaux et des th^Atres * and had 
special opportunities for gaining his information. 
He also wrote vaudevilles and comedies, and 
edited several collections of songs. [M. C. C ] 

COUPERIN, FBAN9018, called, like Louis 
XIV, 'Le Grand,' was bom at Paris 1668, and 
died there 1733. In 1696 he became organist of 
St. Gervais, in which office, from about 1650 to 
1700, he was both preceded and succeeded by 
members of the Couperin family, who were 
aU professional musicians. But Uiough he is 
reported to have been a first-rate organist, his 
reputation rests upon his various suites of pieces 
for the ' clavecin, his excellent M^thode for that 
instrument, and lus proficiency as an executant 
upon it. It is of particular interest for historians 
of music, as well as for professed pianists, to note 
the unmistakeable influence which Couperin's 
suites and Mdthode had upon Sebastian Bach, 
both in his practice (mode of touch, finger- 
ing, execution of ' les agr^mens * — shakes, turns, 
arpeggii, etc.) [Agbementsj and in the shape and 
contents of some of his loveliest contributions 
to the literature of the instmment, such as his 
suites and partitas. The principal pieces in 
Bach's 'Suites fran^aises,* 'Suites anglaises,' 
'Partitas,* and even in some of his solo works 
for violin and violoncello, as well as in lus suites 
for stringed or mixed stringed and wind instru- 
ments — 'CJonoerti Grossi,* — the allemandes, oou- 
rantes, sarabandes, gavottes, gigues, etc., are 
frequently in close imitation of the French types 
of dance tunes then current, and of which 
Couperin*s suites furnished the best specimens. 
Bach here and there goes to the length of 
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copying the curious rhythmical oddiiieff which 
give to some of Couperin's pieces, particularly his 
courantes, an air of stiffiiess and angularity akin 
to ill-carved wooden puppets '.—compare Bach's 
second courante, in the first of the Suites 
anglaises, particularly the first Double tiieieof, 
or tile courante in the fourth Partita in D major, 
with Couperin's courantes in 6 minor and D 
minor, C minor, A major, and B minor, from the 
first, second, third, fifth, and eighth *ordre' of 
his 'Pieces de clavecin.' A distinction should 
be made between Couperin's type of 'courante' 
and the Italian ' corrente,* as it is to be found in 
Corelli's works — of which latter type Bach also 
g^ves many specimens. [Codhante.] Couperin's 
suites, in a word, are a sort of refined ballet 
music. He has re-set the dances played by the 
orchestra in Lully's operas for the clavecin, and 
the theatrical twang noticeable in the quaint 
titles of many of the pieces — for instance, 'La 
majestueuse,' * L'enchanteresse,* 'La prude,' 'La 
flatteuse/ 'La voluptueuse,' 'Les enjouments 
bachiques,* ' Tendr^aes bachiques,' * Fureurs 
bachiques,' etc. — has stood in the way of a 
thorough musical development. 

Couperin's published works are four sets of 
' Pieces de clavecin ' ; his ' M^thode, ou Tart de 
toucher le clavecin, y compris huit Preludes'; 
'Les gouts reunis, ou nouveaux concerts, aug- 
ments de I'apoth^ose de Corelli'; *L'apoth6ose 
de Tincom parable LuUy'; 'Trios for two violins 
and bass' ; and ' Pi^es de viole.' A careful 
reprint of his suites for the clavecin, of which 
two volumes have hitherto appeared, is being 
edited by Brahms. [K IX] 

COUPLEB. All modem oigans are provided 
with mechanical appliances called 'couplers.' 
These useful adjuncts are of two general kinds — 
' manual couplers ' and ' pedal couplers.* (i ) The 
former operate in one of three ways : either by 
taking down on one manual the key corresponding 
to that played on another, in which sase it is a 
'unison coupler' ; or by taking down the octave 
above the note pressed down, when it forms an 
'octave coupler,' sometimes incorrectly called a 
* super-octave coupler' ; or by operating on the 
octave below, forming a 'sub-octave coupler.' 
The octave and sub-octave couplers sometimes 
act on the manual on which the note is struck. 
The couplers are put in action by draw-stops in- 
scribed according to circumstances — as ' Swell to 
Great,' * Great to itself,' — or by pedals. Manual 
couplers date back at least as far as 1651, when 
Geissler's organ at Lucerne was completed: 
which, according to the account formerly existing 
over the keys, contained ' several roisters, 
whereby one may make use of the three manuals 
together, or of one or two of them separately.' 

(2) A pedal coupler attaches a particular 
manual to the pedal-clavier ; and by bringing the 
lower 2^ octaves of the compass of the manual 
under the control of the feet, produces the effect of 
a third hand on any manual required. [£. J.H.] 

COURANTE (Ital. Coirente), (i) A dance 
of French origin, the name of which is derived 
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; frcHn courir, to run. It is in 3-2 tfane, of ratlier 
rapid movement, and begins with a short note 
(usually a quaver) at the end of the bar. It is 
distinguished by a predominance of dotted notea^ 
as in this, from Bach's ' Fjiglish Suites,' No. 4, 




and requires a staccato rather than a legato style 
of performance. like most of the otho* old 
dances, it consists of two parts, each of which is 
repeated. A special peculiarity of the courante 
is that the last bar of each part, in contradicti<m 
to the time-signature, is in 6-4 time. This will 
be seen clearly by an extract from the move- 
ment quoted above : — 
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As s component of the suite, the Oourants 
follows the Allemandk, with which in its cha- 
racter it is strongly contrasted. In losing its 
connection with the dance, it underwent a slight 
modification : whereas in its earlier shape the 6 -4 
rhythm was only to be found in the concluding 
bar of each part, courantes are frequently to }» 
met with in suites wherein the two rhythms are 
mixed up, and sometimes even where, in spite of 
the time-signature, the 6-4 rhythm predcmiinates 
throughout. This is especially the case in many 
of those by Couperin. The endeavour to bring 
out these various features clearly and promi- 
nently, without injuring the flow of the wbcie, 
led to the adoption of the polyphonic style, by 
which the Courante is so strongly contrasted 
with the Allemande. Its chief points may be 
briefly summed up thus — triple time, prevalence 
of dotted rhythms, alternations of 3-a and 6-4 
times, and polyphonic treatment. 

(2) The Italian courante {CoitranU Itali- 
enne), called also, like the preceding, simply 
Corrente or Courante, is a different form, quite 
independent of that just mentioned. It answers 
more nearly to the etymolc^cal meaning of its 
name, consisting chiefly of running passages. 
This courante is also in triple time — usually 
3-8, but sometimes 3-4— and of rapid tempo, 
about allegro, or allegro assai. It is thus, like 
the French courante, contrasted with the alie- 
I mande. As an example of this class may be 
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taken the following from Bach's 'Partita' 

No. 5 :— 



COUSSEMAKER. 
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Other specimens of this kind of coorante may 
be fomid in No. 5 of Handel's ' First Set of 
Lessons/ and in Nos. 5 and 6 of Bach's ' Suites 
rran9ai8ee/ these last being in 3-4 time. They 
are also frequent in Ck)reUi's ' Violin Sonatas.' 

(3) One more species of oourante remains to 
be noticed, which is founded upon, and attempts 
to combine the two preceding ones, but with the 
peculiarity that the special features of both — viz. 
the French change of rhythm, and the Italian 
runs — are not introduced. It is in fact a hybrid 
possessing little in common with the other 
varieties, except that it is in triple time, and 
consists of two parts, each repeated. Most of 
Handel's courantes belong to this class. The 
commencement of one, from his ' Lessons,' Bk. i. 
No. 8, will show at once the great difference be- 
tween this and the French or Italian courante. 




Ba?h, on the other hand, chiefly uses the first 
kind of oourante, his movements more resembling 
those of Ck>uperin. [K. P-J 

COURTEVILLE, Raphael, was one of the 
gentlemen of the Chapel Royid in the reign of 
Charles I. He lived through the interregnum, 
resumed his place in the chapel on its re- 
establishment in 1660, and died Dec. 28, 1675. 

His son RAPHAEL, was brought up as a cho- 
rister in the Chapel Royal. As a composer of 
songs his productions abound in the collections 
published in the latter part of the 1 7th century 
and at the commencement of the next. His first 
printed work was * Six Sonatas for two Violins,' 
and he also produced, about 1685, Sonatas for 
two Flutes. In 1691 he was appointed the first 
organist of St. James's church, Piccadilly, for 
-which he composed the p^alm tune well Imown 
by the name 'St. James's.* In 1696 he was 
one of the composers associated with Henry 
Purcell in setting the third part of D'Urfeys 
'Don Quixote.' He is supposed to have died 
About the year 1735. 

His son Raphael, succeeded his father as 
organist of St. James's church. He was a poli- 
tical writer of some repute and believed to be 
-the author of some articles in 'The Gazetteer,' 
a paper which supported Sir Robert Walpole's 
administration, whence he was nicknamed by 
the opposite party, 'Court-evil.' He died in 
1771. 

John Codrtevillb, probably the brother of 
Xlaphael the elder, was the composer of several 



songs which appeared in ' The Theater of Music,' 
1685-87. [W.H.H.] 

COURTOIS, Jean, eminent composer, lived in 
the first half of the i6th century, chapel-master 
to the Archbishop of Cambray in 1539 when 
Charles V passed through that dty on his Vay to 
Ghent, and composed a motet in 4 parts, ' Venite 
populi terrae,' which was performed in the Ca- 
thedraL Eight of his masses are in the Royal 
Library at Munich, and one in the library at 
Cambray. He comnosed many motets, published 
in the following collections, 'Fior de' Motetti* 
(Venice 1539); ' SeleoUssimae . . . Cantiones* 
(Augsburg 1540) ; 'Novum et insigne opus musi- 
cum (Nuremberg 1537); * Liber quartus: XXTX 
musi(»Jes quatuor etc.* (Paris 1534); ' Psalmorum 
selectorum' (Nuremberg 1539); 'Cantiones sa- 
crae* (Antwerp 1546) ; and in 5 vols of motets 
published at Lyons (1532-1538). His French 
songs include a canon and two songs in 5 and 6 
parts in ' Chansons k 4, 5, 6, et 8 parties, de divers 
auteurs' (Antwerp 1 543-1 550) ; ' Si par souffrir,* 
in ' Trente chansons . . . k 4 parties ' (Paris) ; 
and two songs in ' Trente-cinq hvres de Chansons 
nouvelles* (Paris 1532-1549). [M.CC] 

COUSSEMAKER, Charles Edmond Henri 
DE, a distinguished French writer on the history 
of music, bom at BaiUeul (Nord), April 19, 1805 
(not 1795). His fjEkmily dates from the fifteenth 
century, and had for many generations held im* 
portant magisterial posts in Bailleul ; his father, 
a 'juge de paix,' destined him for the law ; but 
his musicM aptitude was such that at ten he 
could play any piece upon the piano at sight. 
He also learned the violin and violoncello. He 
was educated at the Douai 'Lycde,' and took 
lessons in harmony from Moreau, organist of St. 
Pierre. In 1825 he went to Paris, and studied 
counterpoint under Lefebvre. The recent re- 
searches of F^tis had roused a general interest in 
the history of music, and Coussemaker's atten- 
tion was turned in that direction. Having com- 
pleted his studies he was appointed 'juge' suc- 
cessively at Douai, Bergues, Hazebrouck, Dun- 
kerque, and Lille. He died Jan. 10, 1876. He 
was a member of the ' Institut ' for twenty years, 
and belonged to several other learned societies, 
besides being a 'chevalier' of the Legion of 
Honour, and of the order of Leopold of Belgium. 
His works are 'M^moire sur Hucbald,' &c. 
(1841) ; 'Notices sur les collections musicales de 
la bibliothfeque de Cambrai,' etc. (1852) ; 'His- 
toire de Tharmonie au moyen &ge* (1852); 
' Trois chants historiques ' ( 1854) ; • Chants popu- 
laires des Flamands ' ( 1 856) ; ' Chants liturgiques 
de Thomas k Kempis ' ( 1 856") ; ' Notice sur un MS. 
musical de . . . S. Di^' (1859); 'Drames litur- 
giques,' etc. (1861) ; * Messe du XIII* sifecle,' etc, 
(1 861); 'Scriptorum de musica medii SBvi, nova 
series'* (1864-76, 4 vol.) ; 'Les harmonistes des 
XIP et XIIP sifecles' (1864); and 'L'art har- 
monique au XII* et XIII* sifecles' (1865). He 
has also edited the works of Adam de la Halle 

1 In oonUnuatlon of QertMit's ' Scrlptoros ecclesJMtteL* 
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(Paris, 1873). At the time of his death he was 
preparing a continuation of his 'Art hannonique* 
to the fourteenth century. His legal writings 
are good, especially one on Flemish law. In 
early life he composed some masses and other 
church music. In spite of considerable errors 
his works form a most important contribution 
to the history of music. [F. G.] 

COUSSER or KUSSER, Johann Sioismuwd, 
son of a musician at Presburg ; bom there 1657, 
died in Dublin 1737. He studied six years in 
Paris under Lulli, and on his return to Germany 
was appointed chapel-master at Wolfenbtittel, 
and at Stuttgart. He lived at Hamburg from 
1693 to 1697, conducting the performances at the 
opera, and is said to have been one of the first to 
introduce the Italian method of singing into 
Germany. Between 1700 and 1705 ne made 
two journeys to Italy for study. Soon after,^ he 
came to London, and in 17 10 received an appoint- 
ment in Uie Cathedral of Dublin, of which he 
called himself chapel-master. He was also con- 
ductor of Uie King's band in Ireland until his 
death. His published works comprise the operas 
'Erindo* (1693) 'Poms,' 'Pyramus and Thisbe' 
(1694), 'Sdpio Africanus' (1695), and 'Jason' 
(1697), all performed at Hamburg; 'Apollon 
enjou^,' six operatic overtures and airs; an 
opera ' Ariadne * ; and * Helioonische Musenlust,' 
a collection of airs from Ariane (Nuremberg 
1700) ; an Ode on the death of Arabella Hunt ; 
and a 'Serenade' for the King*s birthday 
(1734). [M.C.C.] 

COVENT GARDEN THEATRE, opened 
Dec. 7, 173a, under the management of Rich, 
who moved there vrith all his company from the 
theatre he had previously directed in Lincoln's 
Inn; burned on the night of Sept. 19, 1808; 
new theatre opened Sept. 18, 1809; converted 
into an opera-house 1847; burnt down 1856; 
reconstructed and opened again as an opera-house 
1858. Though licensed for the performance of 
the higher class of dramatic works, to which the 
name of 'legitimate' is given, Co vent Garden 
Hieatre has been the scene of all kinds of theatrical 
representations ; and two years after the first 
opening of the theatre, in 1 734, we find the biU 
for March 1 1 announcing * a comedy called The 
Way of the World, by the late Mr. Congreve, 
with entertainments of dancing, particularly the 
Scottish dance, by Mr. Glover and Mrs. Laguerre, 
Mr. Le Sac and Miss Boston, Mr. de la Garde and 
Mrs. Ogden ; with a new dance called Pigma- 
lion, performed by Mr. Malter and Mile. Sall6.' 
'No servants,' it is stated, in a notification at 
the end of the programme, ' will be permitted to 
keep places on the stage.' MUe. Sall^ is said on 
this occasion to have produced the first complete 
ballet (Taction ever represented on the stage. 
She at the same time introduced important 
reforms in theatrical costume. [See Ballet.] 
The chief composer of eminence connected wi^ 
the theatre was Sir Henry Bishop, who between 
1810 and 1824 produced at Covent Garden no 
less than fi% musical works of various kinds, 
including 'Guy Mannering,' 'The Miller and 
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his Men,' 'The Slave,' and 'Clari,' berides adw- 
tations of Rossini's 'Barber of Seville,' Mozart s 
' Marriage of Figaro,' and other celebrated c^>eras. 
'Der Freischiitz,' soon after its prodacti<m in 
Gennany, was brought out in an English version 
both at Covent Garden and at Drury Lane 
(1834). So great was its success that Weber 
was requested to compose for Covent Garden 
an entirely new opera. 'Oberon,' the work in 
question, was brought out in 1836 (April 13), 
when, though much admired, it fiuled to achieve 
such popularity as ' Der Freischiitz' had obtained. 
It has been said that Weber was much affected 
by the coolness with which ' Oberon' was received. 
An excellent French critic, the late M. Scndo^ 
writing on this subject in the 'Revue des Deux 
Mondes,' records the fact that 'Oberon' was very 
sucoessfbl on its first production at Covent (harden, 
and adds that it was ' received with enthuisiasm 
by those who were able to comprehend it.' An 
English musical journal, the ' Harmonioon,' pub- 
lished a remarkable article on ' Oberon,' in which, 
says M. Scudo, ' all the beauties of the soore were 
brou^t out with great taste. It is impoesible,' 
he continues, *to quote an instance of a great 
man in literature or in the arts whose merit was 
entirely overlooked by his contemponuries. As 
for the death of Weber it may be explained by 
fatigue, by grief without doubt, but, above all, 
by an organic disease from which he had sufiferod 
for years.' Nevertheless the enthusiasm exhibited 
by the public at the first performance of * Obaxm' 
was not maintained at tne following representa- 
tions. The masterpiece of the Grennan compoeer 
experienced much the same fate as ' Guillaame 
Tell' in Paris. In a letter to his wife, written 
on the very first night of performance, Weber 
says, ' My dear Lina, Tlianks to God and to his 
all powwful will I obtained this evening the 
greatest success of my life. The emotion pro- 
duced by such a triumph is more than I can 
describe. To God alone belongs the glory. When 
I entered the orchestra, the house, crammed to 
the roof, burst into a frenzy of applause. Hats 
and handkerchiefs were waved in the air. The 
overture had to be executed twice, as had also 
several pieces in the opera itself. At the end of 
the representation I was called on to the stage 
by the enthusiastic acclamations of the pubHe ; 
an honour which no compoeer had ever before 
obtained in England. All went excellently, and 
every one around me was happy.' 

Between 1836 and 46 operas and mmdcal dra- 
mas were from time to time played at Covent 
Garden. But it was not until 46 that the theatre 
was turned permanently into an opera- ho<ae; 
when, with the interior reconstructed by Mr. 
Albano, it was opened, in the words of the pro- 
spectus, ' for a more perfect representation of the 
lyric drama than has yet been attained in tK^ 
country.* The director was Mr. Frederick Beale 
(of the firm of Cramer, Beale, & Co.), with 
whom was associated Signer Persiani, husband 
of tile eminent prima donna of that name, *»^ 
others. The musical conductor was Signor, now 
Sir Michael, Costa. In the company 
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eluded Madame Grid and Signor Biarlo, who 
with Signor Costa and nearly all the members 
of big oiohestra had suddenly left Her Majesty's 
Theatre for the new enterprise, in which they 
were joined by Mme. Persiani, Signor Tam- 
borini, Signor Konooni, and Mile. Alboni, who, 
on the opening nights-April 6, 47 — sang (as 
Ansce in ' Semiramide*) for the &nt time on 
this side of the Alps. The management of the 
Boyol Italian Opera, as the new musical theatre 
was called, passed after a short time into the 
hands of Mr. Delafield, who was aided by Mr. 
Gye ; and since Mr. Delafield's bankruptcy the 
estaUishment has been carried on solely by Mr. 
Gye (1851), who, when the theatre was burned 
down in 1856, rebuilt it at his own expense from 
the design of Mr. Edward. Barry, R.A. The 
celebrated prima donna, Adeline Patti, made 
her d^but at the Royal Italian Opera in i86a, 
when she sang for the first time on the boards 
of a European theatre. MUe. Lucca and Mile. 
Albani, Signori Tamberlik and Gnudani, may 
be mentioned among other artists of European 
fame who have appeared at the Royal Italian 
Opera. For some dozen years (between 1840 
and 1855) M. Jullien directed promenade concerts 
at this theatre ; and from time to time, during 
the winter months, performances of English opera 
have been given at Ck>vent Garden. Thus Balfe's 
* Rose of Castillo,* * Satanella,' and ' Armourer 
of Nantes,* Wallaoe*s ' Lurline,* and Benedict's 
' LOy of Killamey,* were produced here under 
the management of Miss Louisa Pyne and Mr. 
William Harrison. [H. S. £.] 

COWEN, Fbedrbio Htmen, bom Jan. 29, 
185a, at Kingston, Jamaica, exhibited early an 
extraordinary love of music, was brought to 
England by his parents when four years old, and 
placed under the tuition of Sir J. Benedict and 
Sir J. Gross, whose pupil he remained until the 
winter of 1865. He then studied at the con- 
servatoires of Leipzig and Berlin, returning to 
London in 1868. Amongst his early works are 
an operetta entitled 'Garibaldi,* a feuitasie- 
sonata, a trio, quartet, pianoforte concerto, and 
a symphony in C minor. He has also written 
a cantata, *The Rose Maiden* (1870); the 
incidental music to Schiller's 'Maid of Orleans* 
( 1 87 1 ) ; a festival overture for Norwich (1 87 2) ; 
* The Corsair/ a cantata composed for the Bir- 
mingham Festival, 1876, and a symphony in F 
major. Oh Nov. as, 1876, his opera of ' Pauline' 
was brought out by the Carl Rosa company at the 
Lycecun Theatre with great success. Mr. Cowen 
is alBO the composer of many popular songs. 

COX AND BOX, a triumviretta. A musical 
farce, altered from Madison Morton's * Box and 
Cox ' by F. C. Bumand, music by A. Sullivan. 
Produced at the Adelphi, May 11, 1867. 

CRAMER, a frunily of German musicians, of 
whom the head was Jacob Cbahsb, bom at 
Sachau in Silesia 1 705, flutist in the then cele- 
brated band at Mannheim, where he died in 
1 770. Of his sons, Johann, bom at Mannheim 
X 743* was drummer in the court band at Munich, 
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and WiLHSLM, bom at Mannheim i745f made 
himself a considerable reputation as a violinist 
and leader. He was a pupil of Johaim Stamitz, 
sen., and of Cannabich, and when still very 
young gave evidence of nnusually brilliant 
abilities. His contemporaries declared that his 
playing united the fscUity of Lolli with the 
expression of Frans Benda. At 16 he waa 
admitted into the band at Mannheim, but left 
it after lus father*s death for London, where 
he was well received in 177a, and soon ob- 
tMned a creditable position. His first appear- 
ance was March aa, 1773. He was i^pomted 
head of the kinff*s band, a^ leader at the Opera 
and Pantheon, the Antient Concerts, and the Pro* 
fessional Concerts. He was fiiunous as the leader 
of the Handel Festivabi at Westminster Abbey 
in 1784 and 87. His last appearance was at 
the Gloucester Festival in 1799, and he died 
in London Oct. 5 of that or the next year. 
As a solo player he was for a time considered 
to be without a rival in England till superseded 
by Salomon and Viotti. He published eight c(m- 
certos (for the most part in Paris), sevenJ solos 
and trios, but they are of no value. Of his sons are 
known, Fbanz, bom 177a, a violinist of re* 
pute in London, died 1848 ; Cabl, bom 1780, a 
good pianist and valued teacher; and finally, 
JoHANN Baptist, the best known of the who^e 
£unily, an eminent pianist, and one of the prin- 
cipal founders of the modem pianoforte scnool, 
bom at Mannheim Feb. a4, 1771. He was but 
a year old when his father settled in London, 
and it was there that he lived and worked for 
the greatest part of his life. To his £ather*s in- 
stmction on the violin and in the elements 
of the theory of music, pianoforte playing was 
added, and for this the boy manifested the most 
decided preference and unmistakable talent. His 
teachers were a certain Benser, Schroeter, and 
above all, Muzio Clementi, undor whom he studied 
for two years till Clementi*s departure in 1 774. 
His mind and taste were formed on Handel, Bach, 
Scarlatti, Haydn, and Mozart, and by this means 
he obtained that musical depth and solidity so 
conspicuous in his numerous works. Cramer waa 
in the main self-educated in theory and compo- 
sition. He had, it is trae, a course of lessons in 
thoroughbass firom C. F. Abel in 1785, but his 
knowledge was chiefly acquired through his own. 
study of Kimberger and Marpurg. From 1 788 
Cramer undertook professional tours on the con- 
tinent, and in the intervals lived in London, 
enjoying a world-wide reputation as pianist and 
teacher. In l8a8 he established the &rm of J. B. 
Cramer and Co., music-publishers, which, besides 
bringing out his own compositions, was specially 
employed in publishing the older classical works. 
After a residence of some years in Paris he re- 
turned in 1845 to London, and passed the rest 
of his life in retirement. He lived to play a 
duet vrith Liszt in London, and died April 16, 
1858. Hiere are references to him in Beetho- 
ven's letters of June 1, 1815, and March 5, 1818, 
and frequent notices in Moscheles's Life. Ries 
has left on record (Notizen, p. 99), that John 
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Cramer was the only player of his time of wliom 
Beethoven had any opinion — 'all the rest went 
for nothing.' [A. M.] 

J. B. Gramer^B playing was distingtuBhed by the 
astonishingly evea cultivation of the two hands, 
which enabled him, while playing legato, to give 
an entirely distinct character to florid inner 
parts, and thus attain a remarkable perfection 
of execution. He was noted among his con- 
temporaries for his expressive touch in adagio, 
and in this, and in faoHty for playing at sight, 
he was able when in Paris to hold his own 
against the younger and more advanced pinnists. 
His improvisations were for the most part in 
a style too artistic and involved for general 
appreciation. Cramer^s mechanism exhibits the 
development between Clementi and Hmnmel, 
and is distinguished from the period of Moscheles 
and Elalkbrenner which followed it, by the &ct 
that it aimed more at the cultivation of music 
in general than at the di^lay of the specific 
qualities of the instrument. All his works are 
distinguished by a certain musical solidity, which 
would place them in the same rank with those 
of Hummel, had his invention been greater 
and more fluent ; but as it is, the artistic style, 
and the interesting harmony, are counterbalanced 
by a certain dryness and poverty of expression 
in the melody. It is true that among his 
many compositions for pianoforte there are 
several which undeniably possess musical vital- 
ity, and in particular his 7 concertos deserve 
to be occasionally brought forward ; but, speak- 
ing generally, his works (105 sonatas, i quartet 
for pianoforte, I quintet, and countless vari- 
ations, rondos, fontasias, etc.) are now for- 
gotten. In one sphere of composition alone 
Cramer has left a conspicuous and abiding 
memorial of his powers. His representative 
work, * 84 Studies in two parts of 42 each,* is 
of classical value for its intimate combination of 
significant musical ideas, with the most instructive 
mechanical passages. No similar work except 
dementi's ' Gradus ad Pamassum ' has been so 
long or so widely used, and there are probably 
few pianists who have not studied it with 
profit. It forms the fifth part of Cramer's 
'GrossepractischePianoforte-Schule' (Schuberth, 
Leipsic), and has appeared in numerous separate 
editions. Of these the earliest is probably the 
lithograph edition of Breitkopf & Hartel, of which 
the second part appeared in 18 10 ; next in import- 
ance ranks the last that was revised by Cramer 
himself, viz. the original English edition of Cramer 
& Co., which contained, as op. 81, '16 nouvelles 
£tudes,' making in all 100 ; and finally an edi- 
tion without the additionid Nos., revised by 
Coocius, and published a few years later than 
that last mentioned, by Breitkopf & Hartel. A 
selection of '50 ]^tudes,' edited by von Biilow 
(Aibl, Munich), is specially useful to teachers 
firom the excellent remarks appended to it, though, 
on the other hand, it contains a number of 
peculiarities which may or may not be justifia* 
ble, the editor having transposed one of the 
itudies and modified the fingering of them all to 
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meet the exigencies of the modem keyboard. 
The above edition in 100 numbers must be 
distinguished fix>m the ' Schule der Gelaufigkmt* 
(op. 100), also containing 100 daily studies, and 
which forms the second part of the ' Grosse Piano- 
forte Schule,' and should be used as a preparation 
for the great ' ]^tudes.* 

If it is asked. When did Cramer flourish, and 
what does he represent to us ? the answer usually 
returned is that he was bom after Clementi and 
died after Hummel, and that he forms the link 
between those two great players and writers for 
their instrument. But no pianist with his eyes 
open would conunit himself to such a statemmt, 
which rests solely upon two dates of birth and 
death, and leaves out of sight every spiritual con- 
nection, every indication of mental paternity and 
relationship. The truth is that Cramer does not 
surpass Clementi as regards the technical treat- 
ment of the pianoforte, but stops considerably 
short of him: Cramer's best sonatas are as 
much more tame and timid than Clement's best^ 
as his most valuable etudes are technically easier 
and less daring than the chefs-d'ceuvree of de- 
menti's Gradus. Spiritually, though not med»- 
nically, Cramer occupies a field of his own, which 
all pianists respect. Many of his Etudes are 
poems, like Mendelssohn's Songs without words. 
But in his sonatas, etc., he moves in a restricted 
groove of his own, near the highway of Mozart. 
The name ' J. B. Cramer' really signifies Crsan&B 
ifetudes — let us say some forty or fifty out of the 
hundred he has published. These certainly are 
good music — a few, perhaps a dozen, even 
beautiful music, and always very good practice. 
But pitted against forty or fifty out of the hundred 
numbers of dementi's Gradus, which are equally 
good music, and decidedly better practice, they 
sink irretrievably. 

The treatment of the pianoforte as distinct 
firom the harpsichord, if pursued along its plain 
and broad high-road does not necessarily touch 
upon Cramer. It stretches from Clementi to 
Beethoven on the one side, from Mozart to Hmn- 
mel on the other; from Mozart via Hunom^ 
and Clementi vid Field, to Chopin; and froai 
Hummel, vid Chopin and Beethoven, to Liszt. 
Cramer, like Moscheles after him, though not oi 
the first authority, must be considered one of the 
fiithers of the church of pianoforte playing, and 
worthy of consultation at all times. [£. D.] 

CRAMER & CO. This eminent music pub- 
lishing house began business in the year 1S24 in 
the premises now occupied by them. Mr. J. B. 
Cramer's popularity and influence soon drew 
around him a goodly proportion of the profeeaors 
of the day, who with his own puplU creatad 
a large circulation for the pianoforte works of the 
firm. The catalogue of publications continoed 
on the increase until, in the year i S30, the firm 
bought the whole of the music plates belongii^ 
to the Harmonic Institution, which contained a 
considerable portion of the works of Dussek, 
dementi, Haydn, Herz, Hummel, Mozart, and 
Steibelt, besides a few of Beethoven and Mo»- 
cheleSy with Handel's choruaei arraaged as 
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lolofl and daets, many of the popular songs of 
C. Horn, the operas 'Oberon* and ' FreischtiW 
the oratorio of ' Palestine' by Dr. Crotch, and 
a large number of Italian songs and duets 
by Gabussi, Meyerbeer, Mozart, Pacini, Paer, 
Rossini, Yaocaj, and others, thus giving the 
house a veir strong position in the music trade. 
Upon this followed the English operas of Balfe, 
Benedict, and Bamett, the glees of Horsley and 
Calcott, the songs of Neukomm, pianoforte works 
of Dohler, Moscheles, Thalberg, Leopold de 
Meyer, etc. Between 1830 and 40 Mr. Cramer 
was much abroad, and in 1843 Mr. Addison re- 
tired from the business and was succeeded by 
Mr. W. Chappell, when the firm became Cramer, 
Beaie, and .Chappell. In 1845 Vincent Wallace 
returned from America, and Cramer & Co. 
secured his ' Maritana,* publishing also, as years 
went on, his other successful works. In 1861 
Mr. Chappell retired, and was succeeded in 
the firm by Mr. George Wood. Mr. Beale 
dying in 1863 the whole of the business fell 
into the hands of Mr. Wood, who still carries 
it on with great success, giving, however, more 
attention to pianoforte manufacturing than to 
publishing, having introduced and very ex- 
tensively carried out a novel mode of supplying 
pianofortes on a hiring system, which seems 
to have become very general. [C.H.P.] 

CRANG& HANCOCK, organ builders. John 
Crang, a Devonshire man, settled in London and 
became a partner with Hancock, a good voicer 
of reeds. The latter added new reeds to many 
of Father Smith's organs. Crang altered the old 
echoes into swells in many organs, as at St. Paul's 
Cathedral, St. Peter's, Comhill, etc. There 
M>pear to have been two Hancocks, John and 
•Tames, probably brothers; bo& are mentioned 
in the contract for an organ at Chelmsford in 
1 77a. John died in 1 793, and James was living 
in 1820, and probably later. Crang appears to 
have given his name to Crang Hancock, a piano- 
forte maker. [V. de P.] 

CREATION, THE. Haydn's first oratorio, 
written at the suggestion of Salomon. The 
book of words was elected — originally for Han- 
del — frx>m Genesis and Paradise Lost by Mr. 
Udley or Liddell, and translated into German, as 
'Die Schopfung,' with modifications, by Baron 
van Swieten. Ilie music occupied Haydn frx>m 
I 796 to April 1 798, and was produced by a body 
of Dilettanti -at the Schwartzenberg Palace, 
Vienna, April 29, 1798. 500 ducats were sulv 
scribed for Haydn. In 1800 it was pub- 
lished in score at Vienna with German and 
JKnglish words, the latter re-translated by Van 
Swieten; 510 copies were subscribed for, of 
which nearly half were for England. It was 
first performed in London at Covent Grarden, 
March 28, 1800, and in Paris Dec. 24, 1800, 
<when Napoleon I. escaped the infernal machine 
in the Rue Nicaise. A great performance by the 
same society as before took place at the Univer- 
sity Hall, Vienna, on March 27, 1808, in Haydn's 
presence, a year uid two months before his death. 
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Its popularity in England dates from March 1 7, 
1813, and reached its climax some 20 years 
ago. 

CREDO is the first word of the Nicene Creed 
in Latin, and is the name by which it is well 
known to musicians by reason of the magnificent 
music to which it has been set by the greatest 
composers for the use of the Roman Church in 
the Service of the Mass. The traditional fig^ure 
to which the first sentence is given out by th^ 
priest is 



Ck« - do In n • Dom De 

and upon this Bach developed the stupendous 
contrapuntal chorus to those words in his B 
minor Mass. [C. H. H. P.] 

CREED. There are three creeds in use in the 
services of the English church — the Apostles' 
Creed, the Nicene, and that known by the name 
of St. Athanasius. 

The first of these is the most ancient, and of 
unknown origin, and was probably used in early 
times. It is found in the ancient breviaries of the 
churches of England, such as those of Sarum and 
York, in much the same position as it now occu- 
pies. In the first Prayer Book of Edward VI it 
was ordered to be said or sung like the other 
creeds, but in later revisions the word ' sung ' has 
been removed and it has become the custom only 
to intone it, and in some churohes the intonation 
is supported by harmonies on the organ, but it ha9 
not been definitely set to music for English use. 

The Nicene ^reed is distinguished in the Eng- 
lish church by an extensive musical treatment. 
It cannot be ascertained when it came into use 
in the ancient English ofl&ces. It is in the bre- 
viaries of Sarum, York and Hereford, for use on 
feasts and solemn occasions. It was looked upon 
to some extent as a hymn, whence its universal 
musical treatment. Marbeck's setting of it in the 
'Book of Common Praier noted' of 1552 for the 
use of the English reformed church follows the 
Roman originals much lees closely than most of 
the other parts of his setting of the service, and 
is consequently much more free and melodious, 
Tallis's setting of it is said to resemble the 
Gregorian Descants of the creed in the Missa de 
Angelis. Further settings of it both ancient and 
modem are extremely numerous. Among the 
ancient ones may be mentioned settings by Bird 
(in 6 parts), Farrant, Gibbons, Child, Aldrich, 
Blow, Purcell, Rogers and Bevin. Attempts have 
been made with very fair success to adapt it to s 
kind of free chant form, which ronders it more 
available for musical performance by parish choirs 
and general congregations. 

The Athanasian Creed, as it is now called, 
was formerly known very generally as the Psalm 
'Quicunque vult' — the first two words of its 
Latin form. It was sung at Prime after certain 
other psalms, and the custom of singing it as a 
psalm has continued in the Roman churoh to 
the present day, it being pointed and divided 
into paragraphs after the manner of psabns, and 
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answering in its oonstrnction to the principles of 
ancient Hebrew poetry. The diant most com* 
monly used is a very simple one by Tallis (see 
P- 337 *")• There have been many others spe- 
cially written for it both in ancient and modem 
times. It has never been customary to adapt it to 
more elaborate forms of composition. [C.H.H.P.] 

CREMONA, a considerable town in Lom- 
bardy, on the river Po, was for the space of two 
centuries, from about 1550 to 1750, the seat of 
the famous Cremona school of violin-makers. 
The shape and construction of the violin, and 
the other instruments belonging to the tribe, hav- 
ing been finally settled by the great makers of 
Brescia, Caspar de Salo and Paolo Maggini (see 
those names), it was at Cremona that the last 
step in the art of violin-making was made, which 
led to that point of perfection from which no 
further progress has yet been possible or perhaps 
desirable. The numerous makers of the Amati 
family (see that name) chronologically head the 
list 01 the masters of Cremona : Antonio Stradi- 
vari and Josef Guamerius (see those names) are 
the greatest of all, and their instruments have 
never been rivalled. The names of Andreas, 
Petrus, and Josef Guamerius (brother of An- 
dreas), Carlo Bergonzi, Guadagnini, Montagnana, 
Ruggieri, Storione, and Testore (see all these 
names) make up the list of the masters of this 
school, whose violins are still highly valued. 

The term ' a Cremona,' or ' a (>emonese violin* 
is often incorrectly used for an old Italian instru- 
ment of any make. 

'Oemona,' as applied to an organ stop, is a 
mere ignorant corruption of ' Ermnhom.* [P. D.] 

CREQTJILLON or CRECQUILLON, one of 
the most distinguished musicians of the Kether- 
land school in &e period between that of Joequin 
des Pr^ and that of Lassus and Palestrina 
(1520-1560). He was attached to the chi^)el 
of the Emperor Charles V at Madrid. His com- 
positions are even more numerous than those oi 
nis contemporaries C«lemens non Papa and Grom- 
bert. His masses, motets and chansons appear 
in all the great collections printed at Louvain 
and Antwerp in the second half of the i6th 
century, and some of his works were printed in 
1544 (i-6* probably in his life time) at Venice 
by Gardano. [J. R. S. B.] 

CRESCENDO— increasing, i. e. in loudness. 
One of the most important effects in music. It is 
expressed by crese, and by the sign •«=. Some- 
times the word is expanded — cre$. ,,cen..,do 
— to cover the whole space affected. As with so 
many other things now fiftmiliar, Beethoven was 
practically the inventor of the crescendo. In 
the works of his predecessors, even in such syn> 
phonies as the G minor and * Jupiter' of Mozart, 
it is very rarely to be found. Among the most 
fiunous instances in Beethoven are that in the 
• working out' (after the double bar) of the first 
movement of the Symphony in Bb (No. 4). This 
immortal psssage, which so excited the wrath of 
Weber, b^ns in the strings and drum ppp, 
and continues so for 1 3 bars ; Sien a shade louder^ 
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pp, for 31 bars ; and then a crescendo of 8 ban 
with the same instruments, ending in the r^>riee 
of the subject fortittimo, and with full orchestra. 

Another instance, on a still more extended 
scale, is in the coda to the last movement of 
Schubert's Symphony in C (No. 9), where the 
operation is divided into distinct steps — first 8 
bars ppp ; then 24 bars pp ; then i a ban p ; 
then 16 iMur crescendo to mf; then 12 ban cres- 
cendo to /; then a crescendo of 8 ban to fffi ; 
and lastly a final advance of 36 more to f/f. 

A short crescendo of remarkable effect is £rand 
in the Finale to Schumann's D 
minor Symphony. 

In the overtures of Spontini 
and Rossini the crescendo is 
employed, with a repetition of the same figure, 
in a manner at once so effective, so charact^-istic, 
and so familiar, that it is only neoegeary to allude 
to it here. [G.] 

CRESCENTINI, Girolamo, a very celebrated 
Italian sopranist, who was bom in 1766 at 
Urbania, near XJrbino. At the age of ten, he 
began the study of music, and was afterwards 
placed with Gibelli, to learn singing. Possessed 
of a beautiful mezzo soprano voice, and a perfect 
method of vocalisation, he nxade his d^ut at 
Rome in 1 783. He then obtained an engagement 
as prima uomo at Leghorn, where be appeared in 
Cherubini's * Artaserse.' In the spring of 1785 
he sang at Padua in the 'Didone of Sarti, and 
was engaged for Venice. In the following summer 
he was at Turin, where he sang Sarti'a ' Bitonse 
diBaooo.' He now came to London, and remained 
sixteen monUis. He was here thought so modents 
a performw that, before the season was half over, 
he was superseded by Tenducci, an old singer, 
who had never been first-rate, and had scarcely 
any voice left. 'It is but justice,* says Locd 
Mount-Edgcumbe. 'to add that, whoi he was 
here, Crescentini was very young, and had nd 
attained that excellence wldch lu[s since gained 
him the reputation of a first-rate singer. He 
hever returned to this country.' In 1 787 he was 
engaged for the carnival at Milan, and sang for 
two whole years at the San Carlo in Naples. In 
1 791 and 93 he appeared at the Argentina at 
Rome, and in 94 at Venice and Milan. In thi« 
last city he arrived at the highest degree of 
excellence in Zingarelli's * Romeo e Giolietta.* 
In 1796 Cimarosa composed expressly for him 
*Gli Orazzi e Ciiriazzi' at Venice. An *Jtirtm>g 
story is told, that on one occasion, ^uicying that 
the dress of the prime tenore (Oiriazzio) was 
more magnificent than his own (as Orazzio), be 
insisted on its being given up to hiwi , An 
exchange was therefore made, in spite of the 
remonstrances of the manager ; and throoghout 
the evening a Curiatius, six feet high, was seen 
wearing a little Roman costume, which looked 
as if it would burst at any moment, while a 
diminutive Horatius was attired in a long AJhaa 
tunic, with its skirt trailing on the ground 
After singing at Vienna, he returned to Milaa 
for the carnival of 1797, for the *Meleagii»' ol 
ZingareUi. At the end of this season he engaged 
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himself with the Opera at Lisbon, where he sang 
for the next four years. Returning to Italy, he 
reappeared at Milan in Mayr's ' Alonzo e Cora* 
and Federici's * Ifigenia/ in 1803. ^e sang at 
Piacenza, at the opening of the new theatre, 
and then went to Vienna with the appointment 
of professor of singing to the Imperial family. 
Napoleon having heard him there, was so charmed 
that he determined to engage him permanently, 
and secured to him a handsome salary. He also 
gave him the decoration of the Iron Crown, 
which provoked almost as much discussion as 
Napoleon*s distribution of thrones and sceptres 
had done. It is related that, in a salon at Paris, 
when a pompous orator was holding forth on the 
subject of the honour conferred on Creecentini, 
and inquired what right he could have to such 
a distinction, — the beautiful Mme. Grassini, 
who was present, rose majestically, and with 
theatrical tone and gesture exclaimed, * Et aa 
hlessure, monsieur/^ A storm of laughter and 
applause stopped the discussion. Cresoentini 
sang at Paris from 1806 to 181 2, when his voice 
showed signs of suffering from an uncongenial 
climate, and he with difficulty obtained per- 
mission to retire. He went to Bologna, and 
then to Bome, where he remained till 1816, 
when he settled\t Naples as professor at the 
Itoyal College of Mtisic. He was the last great 
singer of ^s schooLV ' Nothing could exceed,' 
Bays F^tis, * the suavity^f his tones, the force of 
his expression, the perfect taste of his ornaments, 
or the large style of his phrasing.' In Bomeo 
he affected Napoleon and the whole of the 
audience to tears by his singing of the prayer, 
and the air 'Ombra adorata.* The prayer of 
Jtomeo was of his own composition, for this 
excellent singer was also a composer; he pub- 
lished at Vienna in 1797 several collections of 
Ariette, and some admirable exercises for the 
-voice, with a treatise on vocalisation in French 
and Italian, at Paris. He died at Naples in 
1846. [J.M.] 

CBESPEL, GuiLLAUME, a Belgian musician 
living in the latter half of the 15 th century, and 
composer of a lament on the death of Ockenheim, 
-which is of hiittorical importance as giving what 
may be considered an authentic list of the most 
distinguished pupils of that maater :— 
• Agrioola, Verbonnet, Prioris, 
Joequin des Pr^s, Gaspard, Brumel, Compare, 
Ne parlez plus de joyeux chants, ne ris, 
Mais composez un n6 recordtrit 
Pour lamenter noetre Maistre et bon p^.' 

[J.R.S.B.] 

CREYGHTON, Rev. Robert, DJ)., bom 
»bout 1639, ^^ ^o Bon of the Rev. Dr. Robert 
Creyghton, Professor of Greek at Cambridge, 
afterwards Dean of Wells, and in 1670 Bishop 
of Bath and Wells. In 1663 he, like his father, 
lield the Greek Professorship at Cambridge. In 
J 674 he was appointed canon residentiary and 
precentor of Wells Cathedral. Creyghton com- 
posed several services and anthems still extant 
in the library of Wells CathedraL Two^ in £b 

(c.) 
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and Bb, are now printed. TudwaVs M^. (Brit. 
Mus., Add. MSS. 7,338, 39) contains a third, in 
C, besides an anthem, ' Praise the Lord.' He is 
widely known by his sweet little canon-anthem 
* I will arise.' He died at Wells in 1736 at the 
advanced age of 97. [W. H. H.] 

CRISTOFORI, Babtolommeo di Francesco 
— written Cristofali by Maffei — a harpsichord- 
maker of Padua, and subsequently of Florence, and 
the inventor of the pianoforte. Other claims to 
this discovery have great interest and will be 
noticed elsewhere (see Pianoforte and Schb5- 
teb), but the priority and importance of Cristo- 
fori's invention have been so searchingly invest- 
igated and clearly proved by the late Cavaliere 
Leto Puliti,^ that the Itab'an origin of the instru- 
ment, which its name would indicate, can be no 
longer disputed. 

Oristofori was bom in 1 65 1 (F^tis and Pietrucci 
in their respective memoirs erroneously state 
1683). It may be surmised that he was the best 
harpsichord-maker in Florence, inasmuch as 
Prince Ferdinand, son of the Grand Duke Cosmo 
ni, a skilled harpsichord plaver, who visited 
Padua in 1687, induced him then or very soon 
after to transfer himself from that city to Flor- 
enoe. We have evidence that in 1693 Cristofori 
wrote from Florence to engage a singer— the only 
time he appears in the Prince's voluminous cor- 
respondence. In 1709 Maffei visited Florence 
to seek the patronage of Prince Ferdinand for his 
'Giomale dei Letterati d' Italia' and in vol. v. of 
that work, published in 171 1, Maffei states that 
Cristofori had made four 'gravicembali col piano 
e forte,' three distinctly specified as of the large 
or usual harpsichord form, the fourth differing in 
construction, and most likely in the clavichord 
or spinet form : there was among the Prince's 
musical instruments a 'cimbalo in forma quadra,' 
an Italian spinet which when altered to a piano- 
forte would be termed a square. In 1 71 9, in his 
' Rime e Prose,' published at Venice, Maffei re- 
produced his description of Cristofori's invention 
without reference to the previous publication. 
As these pianofortes were in existence in 171 1, 
it is j use possible that Handel may have taried 
them, since he was called to Florence in 1 708 by 
Prince Ferdinand to compose the music for a 
melodrama, remained there a year and brought 
out his first opera * Rodrigo.' 

The Prince died in 171 3, and Cristofori con- 
tinuing in the service of the Grand Duke, in 
1 71 6 received the charge of the eighty-four mu- 
sical instruments left by the Prince. Of these 
nearly half were harpsichords and spinets — seven 
bearing the name of Cristofori himself. It is 
curious however that not one of them is described 
as 'col piano e forte ' and also interesting that in 
the receipt to this inventory we have Cristofori's 
own handwriting as authority for the spelling 
now adopted of ]^s name. 

The search for Cristofori's workshop proving 
nnsuccessfulf Puiiti infers that the Prinoe had 

1 CennI StoricI delU rite del lerenlisimo Ferdlnando dei Medici, etc 
Estratto da«U AtU deU' Aooulraala del R. IsUtato Miuicale dl FirwiM 
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given Hm s room in the Ufiizi, probMj near 
the old theatre, in the vicinity of the foundry 
and workshops of the cabinet-makers. He 
imagines the Prince suggesting the idea of the 
pianoforte and laking great interest in the 
gradual embodiment of the idea thus carried out 
und^r his own eyes. 

Maffei gives an engraving of Cristofori*s action 
or hammer mechanism of 1711. It shows the 
key with intermediate lever, and the hopper, 
tlie thrust of which against a notch in the butt of 
the hammer jerks the latter upwards to the 
string. The instant return of the hopper to its 
perpendicular position is secured by a spring; 
thus the escapement or controlled rebound of the 
hammer is without doubt the invention of Cristo- 
fori. The fall of the intermediate lever governs 
an under-damper, but there is no check to gradu- 
ate the &11 of the liA,Tnmftr iix relation to the 
force exercised to raise it. For this however we 
have only to wait a very few years. There is in 
the possession of the Signora Emeeta Mocenni 
Martelli in Florence a grand pianoforte made by 
Cristofori in 1720, the namepiece *Bartholomseus 
de Christoforis Patavinus Inventor £Eu;iebat Flo- 
rentise mdocxx.' being the guarantee for its origin 
and age. Puliti had two exact drawings made 
of the action, one with the key at rest and the 
other when pressed down, and has described each 
detail with the greatest care. The hammer is 
heavier than that represented in 1711, the inter- 
mediate lever is differently poised and the damper 
raised by the key when in movement now acts 
above instead of under the strings. Finally there 
is the check completing the machine. 

What doubts have not found their solution 
by the discovery of this interesting instrument^ 
which was exhibited at the Cristofori Festival at 
Florence in May 1876 ? The story of it begins 
about sixty years since when Signer Fabio Mo- 
cenni, the father of the present owner, obtained it 
of a pianoforte-tuner at Siena in exchange for 
wine. Its anterior histoiy is not known, but 
Puliti offers suggestive information in the feuA 
of Violante Beatrice di Baviera — the widow oi 
Cristofori's master and protector Prince Fer- 
dinand — having lived at ^ena at different times, 
particularly when her nephew was studying at 
the Sienese University in 172 1. 

But if it were only a harpsichord turned by the 
addition of hammers to a pianoforte 1 The careful 
examination of Puliti is the authority that all its 
parts were constructed at one time, and the word 
* Inventor' appended to Cristofori's name would 
not have been applied to a simple harpsichord or 
spinet. It is a bichord instrument, compass from 
D to F, exceeding four octaves. 

Cristofori died in 1731 at the advanced age of 
eighty. His reputation had already extended 
into Germany, for Mattheson had published the 
tramOation by Konig of Maffei's article in the 
2nd volume of bis 'Critica Musica' (Hamburg 
1722-25), and Walther, in his ' Musikalisches 
Lexicon' (Leipsic 1732), article 'Pianoforte,' 
treating of the invention, attributes it exclusively 
to Cristofori, 
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On May 7, 1876, a ttone was pkoed in tha 
cloisters of S&nta Crooe at Florence bearing the 
following inscription — 

A Babtolomeo Cristofori 
Cembalaro da Padova 

che 

in ilrenze nel mdoczi 

INVEKT6 

XL Clayicsmbalo ool Piano b Fobits 

il Comitativo Florentine 

Coadiuvanti Italiani e Stranieri 

pose questa Memoria. 

[A.J.H.] 

CBIVELLI, Gaetako, an excellent tenor of 
the old school, bom at Bergamo in 1774- ^ 
made his first appearance when very yotmg; 
and married at the age of 19. In 1793 he was 
at Brescia, where he was admired for his fine 
voice and large manner of phrasing, fie w^ 
engaged to sing at Naples in 1795, where he 
remained sevenJ years, profiting greatly by the 
opportunities of hearing the best singers, and by 
the advice of good masters, especially of Aprile. 
From thence he went to Rome, Venice, and at 
last to Milan, where he sang at La Scala with 
Banti, Marchesi, and Binaghi, in the carnival 
of 1805. In 1811 he succeeded Gaitna at the 
Italian Opera in Paris, where he produced a 
great effect in the 'Pirro' of Paisiello, in whidi 
he first appeared. His superb voice, excellent 
method, and nobly expressive style erf" actings 
combined to make him a most valuable acquisition 
to the stage. He remained there until Fob. 1 8 1 7. 
He then came to London, and helped to make 
that a brilliant season at the opera. He had, 
according to Lord Mount-Edgcumbe, ' a sonoroas 
mellow voice, and a really good method of singiDg, 
but he was reckoned dull, met with no applanse, 
and staid only one year.* In 18 19 and ao be 
sang with success at La Scala in SfHlan ; but in 
the latter year signs of decay were apparent in 
his voice, which became more evident when he 
appeared in that town in Lent, 1823. In 25, at 
Velluti's suggestion, Ebers sent for him to teke 
part in * Teobaldo ed Isolina' ; but the opera was 
not performed. For six years he presented the 
painful spectacle of a worn-out singer before the 
public of small provincial towns. In 1829 he 
sang, perhaps for the last time, at Florence; 
and died at Brescia July 10, 1836. [JM.] 

CROCE, Giovanni dalla, a learned, origiivl 
composer, was bom about 1560 at Chioggla. He 
was a pupil of Zarlino, by whom he was placed 
in the choir of San Marco. In 1603 he succeeded 
Donate as Maestro at that cathedra], and still held 
the post when he died in 1609. He was also in 
priest's orders, and in this capacity was attached 
to the church of Santa Maria Formosa. His 
publications chiefly consist of a long list of Mad- 
rigals, Motets, Psalms, and other pieces in the 
ordinary musical forms of his epoch, and. wiUi 
the exception of one curious volimtie, thev a»« 
hardly worth enumeration. This is intitule 
'Triaoca Musicale, nella quale vi sono diversi 
capricci a 4, 5, 6, and 7 vod, nuovamente 00m- 
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pogttk e data in Inoe' (Oi. Yinoenti, Yenioe, 
1597). The pieces in it are mostly oomio, and 
are composed upon words written in the Venetian 
patois. A second edition of this was issued in 
1603, a third in 1607, and a fourth in 1609. Two 
motets for eight voices are in Bodenschats's * Flo- 
rilegium Portense' (Part 2, Nos. 11 1 and 150). 
A collection of church music by Crooe, set to 
English words, under the title of * Musica Sacra 
to Sixe Yoyoes/ was published in London in 1 608. 
Several fine motets of his, full of expressicHi and 
beauty, have been published with ihiglish words 
by Mr. Hullah in his Part Music, and nine in the 
eolleotion of the Motet Society ; and his madrigal 
'Cynthia» thy song' is well known. [E.H.P.] 

CROCIATO IN EGITTO. IL, heroic opera 
in two acts ; words by Rossi ; music by Meyer- 
beer; produced at the Fenice, Venice, in 1824, 
ami at the King's Theatre, London, June 30, 
1825. Velluti appeared in it> probably the last 
ccutrato heard in London. 

CROFT (or, as he sometimes wrote his name. 
Crofts), William, Mus. Doc., bom in 1677 at 
Kether Eatington, Warwickshire, was one of the 
children of the Chapel Royal under Dr. Blow. 
On the erection of an organ in the church of St. 
Anne, Soho, Croft was appointed organist. On 
JTuly 7, 1 700, he was sworn in as a gentleman 
extraordinary of the Chapel Royal, with the re- 
version, jointly with Jeremiah Clark, of the first 
vacant organist's place. On May 15, 1704, on 
the death of Francis Piggott, Croft and Clark 
were sworn in as joint organists, and on Clark's 
death in 1 707, Croft was sworn in to the whole 
place. On the death of Dr. Blow in 1 708 Ckx>ft 
was appointed his successor as organist of West- 
minster Abbey, and master of the children and 
composer to the Chapel Royal. It was in the 
discharge of the duties of the latter office that 
Croft produced, for the frequent public thanks- 
givings for victories, etc., many of those noble 
anthems which have gained him so distinguished 
a place among EngUsh church composers. In 
1 711 he resigned his appointment at St. Anne's 
in favour of John Isham, who had been his de- 
puty for some years. In 171a he edited for his 
friend, Mr. (afterwards Sir John) Dolben, sub- 
dean of the Chapel Royal, a collection of the 
words of anthems, to which he prefixed a brief 
historical account of English church music. On 
July 9, 1713, he took the degree of Doctor of 
Music in the Umversity of Oxford, his exercise 
(performed on July 13) being two odes, one 
in Knglish, the other in Latin, on the Peace 
of Utrecht ; these were afterwards engraved and 
published imder the title of ' Musicus Apparatus 
Academicus.' In 1 71 5 Croft received an addition 
of jS8o per annum to his salary as master of the 
ohildren of the Chapel Royal for teaching the 
ehildren reading, writing, and arithmetic, as well 
SM playing on the organ and composition. In 
J 724 Dr. Croft publi^ed in two folio volumes, 
Tvrth a portrait of himself, finely engraved by 
Vertue, prefixed, Thirty Anthems and a Burial 
Service of his composition, under the tiUe of 
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'Musica Sacra.' In the pre&oe he states it to 
be the first essay in printing church music in 
that way, i. e. engraven in score on plates. Dr. 
Croft died Aug. 14, 1727, and was buried in the 
north aisle of Westminster Abbey, where a 
monument is erected to his memory. His bio- 
graphers commonly attribute his death to an ill- 
ness oontracted at the coronation of George II. 
A glanoe at ike dates will at once disprove this : 
— Croft died Aug. 14, Greorge II was crowned 
Oct. 4, 1737. Croft in the earlier. part of his 
career composed for the theatre, and produced 
overtures and act tunes for 'Courtship a la 
mode,* 1700; • The Funeral,' 1703 ; *Tlie Twin 
Rivals,' 1703; and 'The Lying Lover,' 1704. 
He also published sonatas for both violin and 
flute. NuiAerous songs by him are to be found 
in the collections of the period, and some odes 
and other pieces are still extant in MS. Two 
psalm tunes attributed to him, St. Ann's and 
St. Matthew's, and a single chant in B minor, will 
long live in the Anglican church, even after his 
fine anthems have become obsolete. [W. H.H.] 

CROOK (Fr. Corps de rechange: Germ. Ton; 
Bogen). A name given to certain aocessoiy pieces 
of tubing applied to the mouthpiece of brass in- 
struments for the purpose of altering the length of 
the tube, and thus raising or lowering their pitcl^. 
Since these instruments can only play one scale, 
the sole method of enabling them to play another 
is to transpose the fundamental note, and this 
is done by the crooks. The largest number of 
crooks is required by the French horn, which is 
occasionally written for in every key, from the 
treble £t] down to Ab in the bass octave. 

The term is also applied to the S-shaped metal 
tube connecting the body of the bassoon with the 
reed (Fr. booaU). [W. H.S.] 

CROSDILL, John, was bom in London in 
1751. He received his early musical education 
in the choir of Westminster Abbey under John 
Robinson and Benjamin Cooke. Upon quitting 
the choir he became a performer on the violon- 
cello, and soon attained to considerable pro- 
ficiency. In 1768 he became a member of the 
Royal Society of Musicians, and in the following 
year appeared at Gloucester, as principal violon- 
cello at the meeting of the Three Choirs, a posi- 
tion which he continued to occupy until his re- 
tirement from his profession, with the exception 
of the year 1778, when the younger Cervetto 
filled his place, at Gloucester. In 76, on the 
establishment of the Concert of Ancient Music, 
CrosdiU was appointed principal violoncello. In 
77 he succeeded Peter Gillier as violist of the 
Chapel Royal, an appointment which soon became 
a sinecure,, but wluch he continued to hold until 
his death. He also became a member of the 
King's band of music, an office which he likewise 
retained until his death. In 1782 he was ap- 
pointed chambw musician to Queen Charlotte, 
and about the same time taught the Prince of 
Wales, afterwards George IV, to play the violon- 
cello. In 84 he filled the post of principal 
violoncello at the Commemoration of Handel. 
£e2 
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In 88, having married a lady of oonsiderable 
fortune, he retired from the public exercise of 
h's profession. In 1821 he resumed its duties 
for one day, to play, as a member of the King's 
band, at the coronation of George IV. F^tis 
says that about 177a Crosdill visited Paris, where 
he took lessons of the elder Janson; that he 
resided in Paris for some years, and played in 
the orchestra of the 'Ck)ncerts dee Amateurs* at 
the 'Loge Olympique'; and that he returned 
to London about 1 780. But this account cannot 
be correct as respects the dates, as we have seen 
that Crosdill was engaged in England during the 
greater part of the time mentioned by Fetia. 
Jlis visit was probably in 1778-79 and occupied 
some months instead of some years. Oresdill 
died in October 1835 at Eskrick, Yorkshire, 
leaving all his property to his only son. Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Crosdill, of the East India Com- 
pany's service, who, by his father's desire, pre- 
sented to the RoyaJ Society of Musicians the 
munificent donation of 1000/. [W.H.H.] 

CROSS, Thomas, an engraver of music in ^e 
latter part of the 1 7th and early part of the 1 8th 
centuries. He resided in Catherine Wheel Courts 
on the south side of Snow Hill, near Snow Hill 
Conduit. At a time when printing by metal 
types was the almost universally adopted means 
for placing music before the public, he commenced 
the issue of a long succession of single songs 
engraved on cojpper plates by the graver, and 
printed on one side only of the leaf, and led the 
way to the general adoption of that method of 
printing music. Henry Hall, organist of Here- 
ford Cathedral, mentions him in some verses pre- 
fixed to Dr. Blow's ' Amphion Anglicus,' 1 700 ; 
'While at the shops we daily dangling view 

False concord by Tom Cross engraven true.' 
And again in some lines prefixed to the second 
book of Purcell's 'Orpheus Britannicus,' 1702 ; 
' Then honest Cross might copper cut in vain.* 
It is probable that he engraved some of the 
earlier publications of the elder Walsh. 

Thomas Cross, junior, his son, was a stamper 
of music, and (according to Sir John Hawkins) 
'stamped the plates of Geminianis Solos and 
a few other publications, but in a very homely 
and illegible character, of which he was so little 
oonscious that he set his name to everything he 
did, even to single songs.' He probably bore 
in mind his father's superscription, 'Exactly 
engraved by T. Cross.' [W. H. H.J 

CROSSE, John, a native of, and resident in, 
Hull, published in 1825 a large quarto volume 
entitled 'An Account of the Grand Musical Festi- 
val held in September, 1823, in the Cathedral 
Church of York, ... to which is prefixed a 
Sketch of the rise and progress of Musical Festi- 
vals in Great Britain, with biographical and 
historical notes' — an admirably executed work, 
replete with valuable and useful information. 
He died in 1829. [W.H.H.] 

CROTCH, William, Mus. Doo., was bom at 
Norwich, July 5, 1775. His father, a master 
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carpenter, who combined a taste for music and 
mechanics, had constructed for himself a small 
organ. When little more than two years old the 
child evinced a strong desire to get to this in- 
strument, and being placed before it, contrived 
shortly to play something like the tune of ' God, 
save the King,' which he soon was able to play 
with its bass, and other tunes. His ear was re- 
markably sensitive, and readily distinguished any 
note when struck, or detected faulty intonation* 
The Hon. Daines Barrington, a well-known 
amateur, published an interesting account of 
him, and Dr. Bumey communicated to the Roy^al 
Society an jKXKHint, which was printed in the 
Philosophical Transactions for 1779. In the 
spring of 1 780 the child was brought to London, 
and performed in public on the organ. Besides 
his musical ability he displayed considerable skill 
in drawing, to which art he remained attached 
through life, and attained to much eminence in 
it. In 1786 Crotch went to Cambridge, and 
remained there about two years as assistant to 
Dr. Randall, the Professor of Music, and organist 
of Trinity and King's Colleges, and Great St. 
Mary's Church. At fourteen years of age he 
composed an oratorio, 'The Captivity of Judah,' 
which was performed at Trinity Hall, Cam- 
bridge, June 4, 1789. In 1788 he removed to 
Oxf^, where he studied, under the patronage 
of the Rev. A. C. Schomberg, of Magdalen Col- 
lege, with a view of entering the church. Hia 
patron dying, he resumed the profession of music, 
and in September, 1 790, was appointed, on the 
death of Thomas Korris, organist of Christ 
Church. On June 5, 1794, he graduated as 
Bachelor of Music. In March, 1797, he sno- 
ceeded Dr. Philip Hayes, deceased, as organist of 
St. John's College, and Professor of Music in the 
University. On Nov. 11, 1799, he proceeded 
Doctor of Music, composing as his exercise Dr. 
Joseph Warton's 'Ode to Fancy,' the score of 
whidi he afterwards published. From 1800 to 
1804 he delivered lectures in the Music School. 
In 181 2 he produced his oratorio 'Palestine,* 
which was received with great favour, and also 
published a treatise on the ' Elements of Musical 
Composition.* About 1820 he was appointed 
music lecturer at the Royal Institution, London* 
and on the establishment of the Royal Academy 
of Music in 1822 was placed at its head as prin- 
cipal. On June 10, 1834, he produced at Ox- 
ford, on the installation of the Duke of Welling- 
ton as Chancellor, an oratorio, ' The Captivity of 
Judah,* wholly different from his juvenile woric 
bearing the same title.^ On June 28 in the same 
year he made his last public appearance as » 
performer, by acting as organist for part of iho 
third day's performance at the Royal Musical 
Festival in Westminster Abbey. Dr. Crotch 
died at Taunton at the house of his son, the Rev. 
William Robert Crotch, then Head Master of the 
Grammar School there, where he had for some time 
resided, while seated at dinner, Dec 29, 1847, and 
was interred in the neighbouring church of Bishop's 
Hull, where a monumental inscription is placed 

t The MS. is now QSW In poiMwton of the B«r. Sir F. Ouaeiar. B»n. 
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to his memory. Besides the worka above specified, 
Dr. Crotch produced ' Ten Anthems/ some chants, 
s motet, * Methinks I hear ' ; several glees ; 
some fugues and concertos for the organ ; several 
pianoforte pieces ; an ode on the accession of 
Greorge IV, performed at Oxford, 1820 ; Funeral 
Anthem for the Duke of York, 1827; 'The Lord 
is King,' anthem for voices and orchestra, 1843 ; 
and some works on.Thorough Bass and Harmony. 
He also published ' Specimens of various styles 
of Music referred to in a course of Lectures on 
Music read at Oxford and London,' and in 1831 
the ' Substance of several courses of Lectures on 
Music read at Oxford and in the M^ropolis.* As 
a teacher he enjoyed a high and deserved repu- 
tation. .[W.H.H.] 
CROTCHET, a note which is half the value 
of a minim, and twice that of a quaver, and is 
represented thus f. The origin of the name is 
not known. It i» apparently derived from the 
French eroch^ ; but croche is a quaver, f , and is 
so called on account of the hook at the end of its 
tail, whereas a crotchet has no hook. The French 
name for this note is noire, the Italian, Bemi- 
minima^ and the German Viertel, * a quarter'— 
i. e. of a semi-breve. The French call a crochet 
rest, r, by the pretty name of u» toupir, [G.] 

CROUCH, F. NicHOLLa, a composer ef songs 
and ballads during the second quarter of the 
present century, was the author of many pro- 
ductions which: gained great popularity, and one 
— 'Kathleen Mavoumeen' — which still retains 
its place in public favour. He quitted England 
about the year 1845 and went Jbo America, where, 
it is believed,, he is stUl living. [W. H. H.] 

CROUCH, Mb8. Anna Maria, bom April 
30, 1 763, was the daughter of Peregrine Phillips, 
a solicitor. Being gifted with a remarkably 
sweet voice Miss Phillips was at an early age 
placed under the instruction of a music-master 
named Wafer, and some time afberwards was 
articled to Thomas Linley, under whose auspices 
she made her appearance in the winter of 1 780, 
at Drury Lane Theatre, as Mandane in Dr. 
Ame's ' Artaxerxes.* Her success was great, 
and for upwards of twenty years she held a high 
place in public esteem, both as actress and singer. 
Early in 1785 she married Mr. Crouch, a lieutenant 
in the navy, but after an union of about seven 
years the parties separated by mutual consent. 
About 1800 Mrs. Crouch's healfii became im- 
paired, she withdrew from public life, and died 
at Brighton, Oct. a, 1805. [W.H.H.] 

CROWN DIAMONDS, THE, the English 
version of Auber's opera 'Les Diamans de la 
Couronne'; produced at the Princess s Theatre, 
London, May 2, 1844, Mme. Anna Thillon as 
Catanna. 

CROZIER, William. A few words are due to 
the memory of this oboe player, whose tone and 
exquisite taste will not soon be forgotten by those 
who heard him in the Crystal Palace orchestra and 
elsewhere. He learned the oboe from Barret; 
joined the C. P. orchestra 1855 ; appeared at the 
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Philharmonic Feb. 29, 1864. He died in harness 
at Upper Norwood, Dec. 20, 1870, [G.] 

CRUGER, JOHANN, bom April 9, 1598, at 
Gross-Breese near Guben in Prussia, educated 
chieflv at the Jesuit college of Olmiitz, at the 
school of poetzy at Regensburg, and the uni- 
versity of Wittenbei^g; in 1622 was appointed 
cantor at the church of St. Nicolaus at Berlin, 
a poet which he retained till his death in 1662. 
His reputation in his own day both as an author 
and composer was great,, but he is now chiefly 
known as the com}»o8er of some of the most 
&vourite chorales. The best-known of them are 
'Nun danket alle Gott' ; 'Jesu meine Zuver* 
sicht*; 'Jesu meine Freude' ; and *SchmUcke 
dich O liebe Seele.' They were published under 
the title < Praxis pietatis melica, oder Kirchen- 
melodien tiber D. Luthers und Anderer Gesange,' 
for four voices and two instruments (Leipsic, 
1649). This work has passed through in- 
numerable editions ; the 30th bears date Berlin 
1703. He also composed* many concertos and 
motets which no longer exist. Other works have 
been preserved ; they are '^Meditationum musica- 
rum Paradisus primus, oder Erstes musikalisches 
Lust-GarUein,' in three and four parts (Frank- 
fort, 1622); and 'Med. mus. Parad. secundus' 
(Berlin, 1626) ; a collection of new Magnificats 
in German, in two and eight part harmony, 
arranged in all the eight tones. Also 'Re- 
creationes musicae, das ist neue poetische Amo- 
rosen' (Leipsic, 165 1), containing 33 pieces. 
Among his theoretical works may be mentioned 
(i) 'Synopsis musicee,' a method for thorough- 
bass (Berlin, 1624) — the third edition (Berlin, 
1634) has a different title ; (2) *Preoeptae musi- 
cae practicae figuralis' (1625), also published in 
a German form as ' Rechter Weg zur Singekunst ' 
(Berlin, 1660) ; (3) ' Quaestiones musicae practi- 
cae' (Berlin^ 1650). [A. M.] 

CRUVELLI, Jeanne Sophie Charlotte, 
whose family-name was Cruwell, was bom March 
1 2, 1 8 26, at Bielefeld in Westphalia. Her father 
was fond of music, and played the trombone 
tolerably. Hep mother, had a fine contralto 
voice, and sang with expression. She had a 
voice of admirable quality, compass, and truth, 
but did not receive the instruction which should 
have developed its advantages, and enabled her 
to avoid those faults and imperfections which 
are inevitable without it. She made her d^but 
at Venice in 1847, and the beauty of her voice 
ensured her a brilliant success, which was con- 
firmed when she sang in Verdi's ' Attila' at the 
theatre of Udine on July 24, and in 'I Due 
Foecari.' Coming now to London, in the height 
of her fame, she Italianised her name, and be- 
came known as Cruvelli, on her appearance in 
' lie Nozze di Figaro,' and ever after. The r6le 
of the Countess was not suited to her fiery style, 
nor was the c(»npari8on between her and Jenny 
Lind, who played Susanna, to her advantage. 
After this partial fjEkilure, she returned to Italy, 
and continued to earn success by the mere beauty 
of her organ, and even by the exaggeration of 
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her dramatic effects. In 185 1 she went to Paris, 
where she had sung in concerts before her first 
appearance in Italy. She appeared with immense 
success in 'Emani* at the Th^&tre Italien, for 
Verdi's music seemed made for her. She sang 
again in London that year, and was very suc- 
cessful, in spite of many fAults. Beside her 
Splendid voice, she had a very fine face and 
gure, and enormous energy of accent and 
dramatic force : her performance in 'Fidelio* was 
especially admirable. In Jan. 1854 she was 
engaged at the Grand Op^ra at Paris, and 
appeared as Valentine in ' Les Huguenots,' when 
the enthusiasm of the public knew no bounds. 
But a violent reaction soon succeeded, and the 
last opera in which she preserved «ome of her 
former popularity was the 'VSpree Siciliennes' 
of Verdi. In this work she exercised the 
greatest control of voice and action : it was her 
last role. In the following winter she retired, 
and married the Comte Vigier. [J.M.] 

CRWTH (i.e. Crooth) or CROWD, as far 
as we know the oldest stringed instrument 
played with the bow; probably at home in 
India, but in its European use apparently 
limited to England, and especially to Wales. 
It is first mentioned in some elegiacs, written 
about 609, bjr Venantius Fortwiatus, Bishop of 
Poitiers, nmning thus : 

'Bomanusque lyra plaudat tibi, Barbaras 

harpa, 
Graecus achilllac% chroita Biittanna canat. 
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bear it mentioned again by Daines Barrington, 
a Welsh judge and archsologist, who relates that 
he knew one John Morgan, bom 1711 in the 
isle of Anglesey, who still played the crwth. 
Kngley also heafd it played at Carnarvon as late 
as 1 801 ; but it is now ^itirely out of use. In 
its later form it was mounted with six strings, four 
stretched over the finger-board and played with 
the bow, and two, lying at the side of the finger> 
board, pinched with the thumb of the left hand. 
The strings were tuned either as (a) — according 
to Edward Jones, the celebrated Welsh haip- 
player— 

(a) (6) 




Its oldest form was probably the ' crwth triihant,' 
or with three strings, pictures of which are found 
in manuscripts of the nth centuiy. We first 



or as (b) — according to Bingley ('Musical Bio- 
graphy,' 1 814). The sound -holes are perfectly 
circular, and have a diameter of i^ inch. The 
bridge does not etand straight, but inclines to- 
ward the right, and its left foot, which is 2^ 
inches in length (while the right foot measures 
only ^ of an inch), passes through the sound -bole 
and rests on the back of the instrument, thus 
acting the part of the sound-post in the violin. 
The crwth is a 2^ inches in length ; its width near 
the tailpiece is lo^ inches, near the top 9 inches ; 
the height of the sides is 2 inches. [P. D.] 

CRYSTAL PALACE SATURDAY CON- 
CERTS, of orchestral and vocal music. These 
concerts were begim on Sept. 22, 1855, and 
assumed their present well-known character in 
i860, after the construction of the concert-room. 
They have been throughout under the direction 
of Mr. Manns, their present conductor. The 
concerts begin with the first Saturday in Oc- 
tober, and last, with an interval at ChrisAmas, 
till the end of April. The orchestra consists 
of 16 first and 14 second violins, 11 violas, 10 
cellos, and 10 double basses, with single wind, 
etc. The chorus, who appear only occa.sion^y, 
are 300 strong. The solo players are the greatest 
who can be obtained. The programmes usually 
contain 2 overtures, a symphony, a concerto, or 
some minor piece of orchestral music, and 4 
songs. The distinguishing feature of the con* 
certs is their choice and performance of or- 
chestral music. Not to mention the great works 
of Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, MendelsaDhn, 
Spohr, Weber, and other time-honoured Hafim. 
the audience were familiar with SchumAnn^s 
symphonies and overtures, and with Scfaubert^s 
symphonies and Rosamunde music, at a time 
when those works were all but unknown in the 
concert-rooms of the metropolis. Mendelssohn's 
Reformation Symphony was first played here; 
so was his overture to Camacho ; Brahms^s Sym> 
phony. Pianoforte Concerto, Variations on a 
theme of Haydn's, and Song of Destiny ; Rafi*8 
Lenore and G minor S3rmphome8; Wagner's 
Faust Overture ; Sullivan's Tempest Mode and 
Symphony in E; Benedict's Symphony in O 
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minor, and many other works were obtained 
(often in MS.) and performed before they were 
heard in any other place in the metropolis. 
Bennett's ' Parisina* was firrt played there after 
an interval of a quarter of a century. 

A disposition is apparent in the managers of 
these concerts to present the audience with 
pieces of special interest : such as the MS. 
works of Schubert, and of Mendelssohn; Bee- 
thoven*s arrangement of his Violin Concerto for 
the piano, and his Leonora Overture, * No. a * ; 
an alternative Andante written by Mozart for 
his Parisian Symphony; the first Tendon of 
Mendelssohn's Hebrides Overture, and other 
rare treasures of the same nature. 

The performances are of that exceptional 
quality which might be inferred from the ability, 
energy, and devotion of the conductor, and from 
the fact that owing to the wind and a portion 
of the strings of the orchestra being the per- 
manent band of the Crystal Palace, Mr. Manns 
has opportunities for rehearsal which are en- 
joyed by no other con^jiuctor in London. [G.] 

CSARDAS. A national dance of Hungary, 
which consists of two movements, an andante and 
an allegro, both in common (4-4 or a-4) time 
and in the same key. The andante, which is 
written in the Hungarian Lied-form, has usually 
no repeats ; but the Allegro consists generally of 
eight- and sixteen-bar phrases which are repeated. 
The character of the latter is wild and impetuous, 
and the whole is sometimes in a major key, 
KHnetimes in alternating majors and minors. 
The music of the cs^rdiCs is always performed 
by gipsies, and it partakes strongly of the 
peculiar character of Hungarian national music, 
in its accents on the weak beats of the bar, its 
cadences, etc. An example of the cs4rd^ 
which is too long to be quoted here, may be 
■ee at p. 91 of F. L. Sdiubert*s 'Die Tanz- 
musik,* frt>m which book the above particulars 
are derived. [E-P.] 

CUDMORE, RiCHABD, was bom at Chichester 
in 1 787, and received his first instruction in music 
from James Forgett, an organist in that city. At a 
veiT early age he became a proficient on the violin, 
And at eleven years old was placed under Salomon. 
The next year he led the band at the Chichester 
Theatre, and was engaged in the orchestra at 
the Italian Opera, London. He next resided for 
nine years in Chichester, and then removed to 
London for the purpose of studying the piano- 
forte under Woelfl, and became a member- of the 
Philharmonic Society's band. He afterwards 
settled in Manchester as leader of the Gentle- 
men s Concerts there. He composed several con- 
certos for the violin and others for the pianoforte, 
«s also an oratorio, *The Martyr of Antioch' 
(published) portions of which were performed in 
Manchester and Liverpool. Cudmore died at 
Manchester in January 1 841 . [W. H. H.] 

CUE. i. e. queue, the tail of the preceding pas- 
sage. Where a player or singer is reading from 
ft separate part, and not from the score, some 
help is advisable to aid him in ooming in oor- 
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rectly afler'the long pauses. A few notes of 
some other part immediately preceding the en- 
trance of his own are therefore printed small in 
the stave as a guide ; and this is called a cue : — 

etc. 

tr Sinjr ye the Lord and 
CUMBERL ANDS, Royal Soctett of. This 
is an ancient society of change-ringers long es- 
tablished in London, and originally called the 
Society of London Scholars. But in the early 
part of the i8th century some members of the 
society rang the bells of Shoreditch Church in 
honour of the public entrance into London of the 
Duke of Cumberland, and to commemorate this 
event a medal was presented to the society bearing 
a likeness of the Royal Duke. It was on receipt 
of this that its members changed the name of 
their society to that of * Cumberland Youths ' or 
• Royal Cumberlands.* [C. A. W. T.] 

CUMMINGS. William Hatman. native of 
Sidbury, Devon, bom 1835, piaced at an early 
age in the choir of St. Paul's Cathedral, and after- 
wards in that of the Temple Church. On leaving 
the latter he was appointed organist of Waltham 
Abbey, and after a time admitted as tenor- 
singer in the Temple, Westminster Abbey, and 
the Chapels Royal, lippointments which he sub- 
sequently resigned. Mr. Cummings is much in 
request for the important tenor parts in Baches 
Passion, Bach*s Mass, and other works where an 
accomplished musician is as necessary as a good 
singer. His publications include several prize 
glees, a Morning Service, an Anthem, various 
songs, a Cantata,' The Fairy Ring,* and a Primer 
of the Rudiments of Music (Novello). [G.} 

CURIONI, a seconda donna, engaged at the 
Sling's Theatre about 1754. Among other parts, 
she sang that of Plistene, a male character in 
the *IpermeBtra' of Hasse and Lampugnani. 
She was, perhaps, the mother of Albbbico 
CuBiONi, a distinguished tenor, bom about 1790. 
After singing at the San Carlo at Naples, and 
other theatres, he went to Barcelona, and had 
great success. Benelli, catering for the London 
Opera, found him there and engaged him for the 
season of 182 1 at £600. He had a very sweet 
and pleasing voice, was a very agreeable, if not 
yet a great, singer, and was one of the hand- 
somest men that ever appeared on the Italian 
stage. As time went on, his talent developed 
and he improved in dramatic force and value. 
His expression and taste were pure, and he sang 
with much in telKgenpe. In i8ai he made his first 
appearance in London as Tito with Camporese. 
He then seemed the best tenor that had belonged 
to the theatre for some time, but he hardly gave 
the full promise of his future excellence. Curioni 
was re-engaged in 1822, at an increased salary, 
and appeared in * Otello ' with renewed ^dat ; 
and again in ' La Clemenza di Tito,' in ' La 
Donna del Lago,' and 'Ricciardo e Zoraide,' in 
1823. In 24 and 23 he was again engaged. In 
the latter year he appeared as Orosmane in 
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'Pietro rEremita,' and in 'Otello,' In '^CobI fen 
tutte/and ' H Crodato.* In the latter opera he 
reappeared in 1826, as abo in 'Medea» where 
he was very effective in the part of Giasone. His 
portrait was drawn by Hayter in this character, 
and there is a good lithograph of it. He was 
re-engaged in 1827, at the increased salary of 
£1450, and played a principal part in Pacini*8 
'Scluava in Bagdad.* In 1828 he was again at 
the King's Theatre, where he was heard by 
Lord Mount-Edgcumbe in 1834, singing with 
undiminished powers. He was an honorary mem< 
ber of the Royal Academy of Music. [ J . M. ] 

CORIOSO INDISCRETO, IL. An opera of 
Anfossi's, produced at Milan in 1778; of little 
interest for the present day, except for the fact 
that Mozart added three songs to it on the 
occasion of its performance at Vienna in 1 783. 
Two of these, * Vorrei spiegarvi' and *No, no, 
no' (bravura), were for Madame Lange; the 
third, 'Per pieta non ricercate,* was for Adam- 
bei^er, but owing to a trick of Salieri's was not 
sung (Kochel, 418, 419, 420). 

CURSCHMANN, Kabl Fbiedbich, bom at 
Berlin June 21, 1805. As a child he showed 
considerable talent for music, and had a beaa- 
t'ful soprano voice, but having been intended 
for the law it was not till 1824 that he decided 
to adopt music as a profession. He studied 
for four years under Spohr and Hauptmann at 
Cassel, and in 1824 settled in Berlin, making 
occasional concert tours in Grermany, France, and 
Italy. He died in the prime of life Aug. 24, 
1 84 1. Gurschmann's fame rests on his 'Lieder/ 
He was the favourite song-writer before Schu- 
bert's songs were known, and when Schumann 
had scarcely attempted vocal composition. His 
songs are full of real melody, and if they do not 
possess the intensity of expression winch cha- 
racterise the creations of Schubert, Schumann, 
and Brahm<<, they are far superior to the shallow 
productions which deluged Germany at that and 
a later period. The fact that many of them 
are still sung speaks much for their inherent 
merit. Curschmann's collected 'Lieder' (2 vols., 
Berlin, 1871) comprise 83 solos, and 9 songs in 
2 and 3 parts. A few of them have Italian 
words. Among his other works may be men- 
tioned a one-a^t opera, 'Abdul und Erinnieh,* 
written and performed at Cassel, and some 
church music now forgotten. In England he is 
best known by h's song * In every opening flower* 
and his trios *Ti prego' and ' Addio/ the former 
a general favourite with amateurs. [A.M.] 

CUSANINO. See Carestini. 

CUSHION DANCE (i.e. possibly 'kissing- 
dance'). An old English dance, dating from the 
beginning of the i6th century — especially used at 
weddings. The curious old melody is as follows : — 





[KP.] 

CUSINS, William Gkorge, was bom in 
London, Oct. 14, 1833, and in his tenth year 
entered the Chapel Royal, as so many good 
English musicians have done before him. In 
1844 he entered the Brussels Conservatoire 
under F^tis for the study of the piano, violin, 
and harmony. In 47 he gained the King's 
Scholarship at the R. A. M. of London, where 
his Professors were Potter, Stemdale Bennett^ 
Lucas, and Sainton. In 49 his scholarship was 
prolonged for two years and he made his first 
appearance in public as a piano player in Men- 
delssohn's D minor Concerto, and as composer 
with a MS. overture. In 49 he was appointed 
organist to the Queen's Private Chapel, and 
entered the orchestras of the Royal Italian Opera 
and the principal concerts of London, in which 
he played the violin for about five years. In 51 
he was appointed Assistant Professor at the 
R. A. M. and afterwards Professor. In 67 he 
became Conductor of the Philharmonic Society, 
vice Sir W. Stemdale Bennett resigned. In 70 
he was appointed Master of the Music to the 
Queen; in 75 succeeded Bennett as examining 
Professor at Queen's College ; and in 76 became 
joint examiner, with Mr. Hullah and Mr. O. 
Goldschmidt, of scholarships ior the National 
IVaining School of Music. Besides these poets 
Mr. Cusins has been often before the public as a 
player and concert giver, having amongst other 
places performed at the Gewandhaus Leipzig^, 
and at Berlin, as well as the Philharmonic and 
Crystal Palace at home. His works, if not 
numerous, are all on an important scale : — Royal 
Wedding Serenata (1863) ; Gideon, an oratorio 
(Gloucester, 1871) ; two Concert overtures, *Lea 
Travailleurs de la Mer' (1869), 'Lovers Labour's 
^^•oe^^ (1875); Piano Concerto in A minor; 
besides marches, songs, etc. 

CUTELL, Richard, an English musician of 
the 15th century, was the author of a treatise on 
counterpoint, a fragment of which is preserved 
among the manuscripts in the Bodlean libraiy, 
Oxford. [W.H.H.] 

CUTLER, WiLLLUi Henbt, Mus. Bac., was 
bom in the city of London in 1792. Having 
manifested a precocious musical ability, he was 
instructed in pianoforte pla3nng by Little and 
Griffin, and in singing by Dr. Arnold. In 1805 
he became a chorister of St. Paul's Cathedral, on 
quitting which he studied under William Rus- 
sell, Mus! Bac. In 1812 he took the d^r^ of 
Bachelor of Music at Oxford, his exercise f<x 
which (an anthem for voices and orchestra) be 
afterwards published. In 181 8 he was ap> 
pointed organist of St. Helen's, Bishopsg&te, 
and about the same time opened an academy 
for teaching music on Logier's systwn, but which 
he gave up after about three years' trial. In 
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i83i he appeared as a singer at the aratorios at 
Drury Lane Theatre, but failed from nei rous- 
ness. In 1823 he resigned the organiBtship of 
St. Helenas for that of Quebec Chapel, Portman 
Square. Cutler's compositions comprise a ser- 
vice, anthems, songs, and numerous pianoforte 
pieces. [W.H.H.] 

CUVILLON, Jkan Baftisti pHiLiMON dk, 
a distinguished violinist, was bom at Dunkirk in 
1809. As a pupil of the Paris Conservatoire he 
studied the violin under Habeneck sen. and 
Baillot, and composition under Beicha. He is 
considered as one of the best representatives of 
the modem French school of violin-playing at 
Paris, where he occupies the poet of professor of 
the violin at the Conservatoire. He is mentioned 
in Hiller's ' Mendelssohn,' pp. 20, « i . [P. D.] 

CUZZONT, Fbancksca. See Sakdoni. 

CYMBAI3 are a pair of thin round metal 
plates, with a leather strap through the centre 
of each, by which the performer holds one in 
each hand. The metal is an alloy of 80 parts 
of copper to 20 of tin. To produce a good 
tone they should not be struck so as to coincide 
together, but should rather be rubbed against 
each other in a single sliding motion (French 
froiwer). The part for the cymbals is generally, 
but not always, the same as that for the bass- 
drum, and, from motives of economy, it is gene- 
rally played by the same performer. One cymbal 
is then tied to the drum, and the other held in 
his left hand, while his right hand uses the drum 
stick. [PiATTi.] [V.deP.] 

CZAKAN, or SrocKFLttTB, a Bohemian or 
Transylvanian instrument of the flageolet family, 
usually standing in the key of A, though made 
to other pitches. It is said to have been lost 
for many years after its originid invention, and 
to have been rediscovered in a Transylvanian 
monastery in 1825. However this may be, it 
rose to great popularity at Vienna about 18 30, 
and received many additions and improvements. 
It consisted of a large flageolet mouthpiece, with 
a long slender body, bored with an inverted 
conical tube like that of the old flute, at right 
angles to the mouthpiece. It thus resenlbled an 
ordinary handled walking-stick, and indeed was 
commonly put to that use. It had the octave 
scale of the old concert flute, with fingering 
intermediate between that and the oboe. There 
was also a small vent-hole for the thumb at the 
back, as in the flageolet. It possessed about two 
octaves compass, starting from the low B of the 
flute. There exists a Method for this almost 
forgotten instrument by Kramer dated 1830. 
Its music appears to have been written in the 
key of C. [W.H.S.] 

CZAR UND ZIMMERMANN. Opera in 3 
acts,, by Lortzing; produced in Berlin 1854, and 
at the Gaiety Theatre, London, transited, as 
* Peter the Shipwright,' April 15, 1 871. 

CZERJSTY, Kabl, excellent pianoforte teacher 
and prolific composer, bom at Vienna Feb. 21, 
1 791. His &ther, a cultivated musician, taught 
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him the piatioforte when quite a child, and at 
the age of ten he could play by heart the princi- 
pal compositions of all the best masters. He 
gained much from his intercourse with Wenzel 
Krumpholz the violinist, a great friend of his 
parents, and a passionate admirer of Beethoven, 
Having inspired him with his own sentiments, 
Krumpholz took his small friend to see Beethoven, 
who heard him play and at once oflered to teach 
him. Czemy made rapid progress, and devoted 
himself especially to the study of the works of 
his master, whose friendship for him became 
quite paternal. Czemy also profited much by 
his accjuaintance with Prince Lichnowsky, Bee- 
thoven s patron; with Hummel, whose playing 
opened a new world to him ; and with Clementi, 
whose method of teaching he studied. He was 
soon besieged by pupils, to whom he communicated 
the instruction he himself eagerly imbibed. In 
the meantime he studied composition with equal 
ardour. Czemy was always reluctant to perform 
in pubUc, and early in life resolved never to 
appear again, at uite same time withdrawing 
entirely from society. In 1804 he made prepa- 
rations for a professional tour, for which Beetho- 
ven wrote him a flattering testimonial, but the 
state of the continent obliged him to give up the 
idea. Three times only did he allow himself to 
travel for pleasure, to Leipsic in 1836, to Paris 
and London in 1837, <^^ ^ Lombardy in 1846. 
He took no pupils but those who showed special 
talent; the rest of his time he devoted to self- 
eulture, and to composition and the arrange- 
ment of classical works. His first published work 
'20 Variations concertants' for pianoforte and 
violin on a theme by Krumpholz, appeared in 
1805. It was not till after his acquaintance with 
the publishers Cappi and Diabelli that his second 
work, a 'Rondo Brillante* for four hands fol- 
lowed (1 818). From that time he had difficulty 
in keeping pace with the demands of the pul>- 
lishers, and was often compelled to write at 
night after giving 10 or 12 lessons in the day. 
From 1816 to 1823 Czemy had musical per- 
formances by his best pupils at his parents' house 
every Sunday. At these entertainments Bee- 
thoven was often present, and was so charmed 
with the peaceful family life he witnessed, as to 
propose living there entirely; the project how- 
ever fell through owing to the illness of the 
parents. One of Czemy's most brilliant pupils 
was Ninette von Belleville, then 8 years old, who 
in 1 8 16 lived in the house, and afterwards spread 
the fame of her master through the many countries 
in which she performed. She married Oury the 
violinist, and settled in London. She was fol- 
lowed by Franz Liszt, then 10 years old, whose 
fftther placed him in Czemv's hands. The boy's 
extraonlinaiy talent astonished his master, who 
says of him in his autobiocpraphy ' it was evident 
at once that Nature had intended him for a 
pianist.' Theodor Dohler and a host of other 
distinguished pupils belong to a later period. 
About 1850 Czemy's strength visibly declined ; 
his health gave way under his never-ceasing 
activity, and l^e was compelled to lay aside his 
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indefatigable pen. His active life closed on July 
I5> 1^57. Bbortly after he had, with the help of 
his friend Dr. Leopold von Sonnleithner, disposed 
of his considerable fortune in a princely manner. 
Czemy was never married, i^id had neither 
brothers, sisters, nor other near relations. He 
was modest and simple in his manner of life, 
courteous and friendly in his behaviour, just and 
kindly in his judgment on matters of art, and 
helpful to all young artists who came in his way. 
His disposition was so gentle that he shrank 
from a harsh or coarse word even spoken in jeet, 
which was partly the cause of his living so much 
in retirement. His industry was truly astound- 
ing. Besides his numerous printed works, which 
embrace compositions of every spedes for piano- 
forte he left an enormous mass of MS., now in 
the archives of the 'Gesellschaft der Masik- 
freunde' at Vienna. These compositions com- 
prise 24 masses, 4 requiems, 300 graduales 
and offertoires, symphonies, overtures, concertos, 
string-trios and quartets, choruses, songs for one 
or more voices, and even pieces for the stage. 
His book 'Umrise der ganzen Mnsikgeschichte * 
was published (185 1) by Schott of Mayence, and 
in Italian by Ricordi of Milan. His arrange- 
ments of operas, oratorios, symphonies, and over- 
tures for 2 and 4 hands, and for 8 hands on 2 
pianofortes are innumerable. As a special com- 
mission he arranged the overtures to ' Semiramide * 
and ' GuiUaume Tell ' fur 8 pianofortes four hands 
each. An arrangement for pianoforte of Beetho- 
ven's 'Leonora^* which he made in 1805, was of 
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great service in training Czemy for this kind of 
work. He says in his Autobiography, * It is to 
Beethoven's remarks on this work that I owe the 
fcunlity in ammging which has been so nsefdl to 
me in later life.' His printed compoedtioiis 
amount to neariy 1000 : of which many consasi 
of 50 numbers or even more. A catalogue con.- 
taining op. 1-798, with the arrangements and the 
MS. woi^, is given in his ' S(£ool of practical 
composition* (op. 600, 3 vols. Cocks uid Co.). 
Czemy's pianoforte composxtionB may be divided 
into three classes, scholastic, solid, and brilliaat. 
The best of all, especially if we include the eaxlier 
works, are undoubtedly the scholastic, op. 299, 
300> 5it5> 355. 399. 400, »nd 500, published imder 
the title 'Complete Theoretical and Practical 
Pianoforte School' (3 vob. Cocks). However 
worthy of admiration Czemy's industry may 
be, there is no doubt that he weakened his 
creative powers by over-production, and the efl*ect 
has been that the host of lesser works have 
inv(Jved the really good ones in nndeserved 
forgetfulness. [C. F. P.] 

CZERWENKA, Joseph, bom at BenaddL in 
Bohemia 1759, ^^ ^^ Vienna 1835, one of the 
finest oboists of his time. In 1789 entered the 
private band of Count Schafgotsche at Johaunii- 
berg in Silesia. In the following year played in 
Prince Esterhazy's band, under Haydn, whoe 
his uncle played the bassoon. In 1794 he settled 
in Vienna as solo oboist in the Imperial band, 
and the Court Theatre, and professor at the 
Conservatorium. He retired in 1820. [M.C.C] 



CANTABILE, i.e. singable, a direction placed agaii^ an instrumental phrase when it is to be 
'sung' with feeling. Beethoven does not often use it, and when he does it is always with special 
intention, as in the 2nd subject of the Larg^etto of the Bb Symphony, and in the semiqaaver fignn 
in the working out of the first movement of the 9th Symphony : — 




He has before marked it 'expressivp* — but now it is as if he said 'you may see no special mdody 
in this group, but J do, and will have it played accordingly.' 
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DThe second note of the natural scale. In 
solfaing it is called Re. The scale of D 
* major contains Ff and Cf, and its relative 
minor is B ; that of D minor contains Bb, and its 
relative major is F. The dominant of D is A. 

Among the most important compositions in D 
major are the Missa Solennis and 2nd Symphony 
of Beethoven; Handel's Dettirigen Te Deum; 



Mozart's Parisian Symphony. In D minor thexe 
are a noble Toccata and l*ugue by Bach ; the 
Choral Symphony, Schumann's Do. No. 4, Piano- 
forte Concertos by Mendelssohn and Brahi^ etc. 

DA CAPO, or D.C. — * fiwra the beginning* 

is placed at the end of the second part of an air, 
or chorus (* the pleasure'), or scherzo and tKo[ 
or other movement in two portions^ to show tK^t 
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the first portion ib to be played over agafn m | 
a conclusion. In airs the dii^^on is often Dal 
Segno— 'from the sign* — the sign being a iS^ at 
the beginning of the first portion. In scherzos 
and minuets, with trios, the direction at the end 
of the trio is usually 'Scherzo, or Minuetto, D.G. 
senza repetizione.* The first known ooourrence 
of Da Capo is in Tenaglia's opera of 'Clearoo* 
(1661). 

DACHSTEIN, Wolfoawo, Boman Catholic 
priest at Strassburg, adopted the Reformed prin- 
ciples in 1524, married, and became vicar and 
organist of St. Thomas's Church there. He is 
known chiefly as a composer of chorales, especi- 
ally ' An Wasserflttssen Babylon.' [M. C. C] 

DACTYL, a metrical 'foot* (-v/u), exactly 
expressed by the original word 9dicTvXo$, a finger 
— one long joint and two short ones. A fine 
example of dactyls in instrumental music is in 
the slow movement of Beethoven's 7th Sym- 
phony, alternately with spondees, or alone : — 



DALATRAC, Nicolas, a oelebmled V^nadi 
composer, was bom at. Muret (Languedoc) in 
1753. His fiEither occupied a high dvil appoint- 
ment in his province, and in spite of his son's 
early passion for music destined him for the bar. 
His studies of the violin were put a stop to, and 
it is said that the young enthusiast^ in order to 
play without interruption, used every night to 
ascend the roof of the house. This however in- 
terfered with the nocturnal exercises of a neigh- 
bouring nunnery. But the complaints of the 
pious damsels addressed to his &ther ultimately 
>led to the fulfilment of young Dalayrao's dearest 
wish. His aversion to the law was considered 
conclusive, and he was sent in 1774 to Paris, 
where a conmiission in the guards of the Count 
of Artois had been obtained for hinu But the 
love of his art was proof against the attraction 
of a military career. Inmiediately on his arrival 
in the capital he took lessons in harmony from 
Langl^, and soon made his d^but as a dramatic 
composer with a comic opera called 'Le petit 
Souper,* first performed at the French court in 
1 781. Encouraged by this success, he produced 
in the following year an opera, 'L' Eclipse totale,' 
at the Op^ra Comique. This also was successful, 
and secured Dalayrac's position amongst the best 
and most fertile composers of his time. He con- 
tinued for the remainder of his life producing 
operas at the rate of one or two a year. Not 
even the Reign of Terror interrupted or in any 
way influenced the inexhaustible productiveness 
of his pen. Two of his most charming operas, 
* L^actrice chez elle-' and * Ambroise, ou Voilk 
ma joum^e,' bear the terrible date of 1793. In 
1 790 he lost much of his property, but in spite 
of this misfortune he refused to avail himseU of 
his father's wiU, which excluded his younger 
brother from a share in the family property. 
At the beginning of the century he was 
made a chevalier of the Legion of Honour by 
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Napoleon, and he died in 1809 at Paris; Of the 
numerous works of Dalayrac none have survived. 
The titles of the more important ones may be 
cited :— ' Le Corsaire' ( 1 783), * L'Amant Statue* 
(1785), 'Nina' (1786), 'Azenoia' (one of his best 
works, first performed on May 3, 1 787), * Raoul 
de Cr^qui* (1789), 'Fanchette' (same year), 
*Adfele et Dorsan' (1794), 'Adolphe et Clara' 
(1799), 'Maison k vendre' (1800), 'Une Heure 
de Marriage' (1804),* Le Po^te et le Musicien' 
(first performed in 181 1, two years after the 
composer's death), and many others. 

Amongst the earlier composers of the modem 
French school of dramatic music Dalayrac takes 
a high position. To us his means of expression 
appear primitive, but considering the date of his 
earlier works, his skill in orchestral treatment, 
and Ms keen perception of dramatic eflects and pro- 
prieties, are by no means of a despicable order. 
The op^ comique, consisting of simple airs and 
short ensembles, was his favourite mode of pro- 
duction. Such a work as the one-act operetta 
* Maison k vendre' is not deprived of a certain 
archaic charm even at the present day. Lise'i 
song 'Fiez vous,* with which it opens, a piece 
of jniisio JBBiKdi affiseted by ear great-grand- 
mothers, is a diarming specimen of the French 
romance, and the finale of the same work is re- 
markable for the skilfid and fluent treatment of 
the vocal parts. The same feature is noticeable 
in his more elaborate compositions, as for instance 
in the finale of * Az^nria,' which winds up with 
a charming bit of choral writing. It may briefly 
be said that Dalayrac's style contains, iJthough 
in a somewhat embryon'c stage, all the qualities 
which have made the French school justly popular 
in Europe. He is a unit amongst a galaxy of 
briUiant stars. His claim to remembrance lies 
perhaps less in his individual merits than in the 
fact that without him and other composers of his 
type and epoch there would have been no Gr^try, 
no Auber, and no Boieldieu. C^*^*] 

DALLAM (spelt also Dalham, Dallum, and 
Dallans), the name of a family of English 
organ-builders in the 17th century. The eldest 
was employed in 1605-6 to build an organ for 
King's College, Cambridge, for which purpose he 
closed his wwkshop in London and removed his 
whole establishment to Cambridge. He and his 
men were lodged in the town, but boarded in the 
College Hall. Dr. Rimbault (* History of the 
Organ') gives a very curious account of every 
item paid for building this oi^n. It was de- 
stroyed in the time of the Long Parliament, but 
the case, with some alterations, remains to this 
day. This Dallam's Christian name does not 
appear in the college books, but he is most pro- 
bably identical with Thomas Dallam, who built 
an organ for W(Hx;e6ter Cathedral in 161 3. The 
three following were probably his sons : — 

Robert, bom 1602, died 1665, and buried in 
the cloisters of New College, Oxford, for which 
college he built the organ ; but his principal work 
was that of York Minster, since destroyed by 
fire. He also built similar organs for the cathe- 
drals of St. Paul and Durham. 
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Kalfh bailt the organ for St. Grooige's Chapel, 
Windsor, at the Restoration, as well as those at 
Hugby, Hackney, and Lynn Kegis. The Windsor 
organ is still preserved at St. PeterVin-the-East, 
St. Alban*8. He died while making the organ at 
Greenwich Church, begun by him in Feb. 1672. 
James White, his partner, finished it 1673. 

Geoboe lived in Purple Lane in 1672, and in 
1686 added a 'chaire organ* to Harrises instru- 
ment in Hereford Cathedral. [V.deP.] 

DAL SEGNO, 'from the sign,' or al Segno, 
'to the sign' ; the 'sign* being a vS^ probably a 
capital S. 'Da capo al Segno ^'* is the full 
direction, as at the end of the second part of 
'Consider, fond shepherd' in 'Acis,' the -i!^ being 
in bar 2 of the first part. 

DAMASCENE, Alexander, a foreigner, of 
probably Italian extraction, but French birth, 
who, on June 26, 1682, obtained letters of 
denization in England, was an alto singer. On 
August 30, 91, Damascene was sworn in as a 
gentleman extraordinary of the Chapel Royal, 
and on the death of Henry Purcell in 95 was 
advanced to a full place. He died July 14, 
1 719. Damasoene was a prolific song writer, 
and many of his compositions may be found in 
the following collections, viz. 'Choice Ayres 
and Songs,' 1676-84; « The Theatre of Musick/ 
1685-87 ; ' Vinculum Societatis,' 1687-91 ; 
'The Banquet of Musick,' 1688-92; 'Comes 
Amoris,' 1687-94; 'The Gentleman's Journal,' 
1692-94. [W.H.H,] 

DAME BLANCHE, LA. Op^ra comique in 
3 acts, founded on Scott's 'Monastery' ; libretto 
by Scribe, music by Boieldieu ; produced at the 
Op^ra Comique Dec. 10, 1825; played at the 
same theatre for the icxx)th time on Dec. 16, 
62. Produced in English as ' The White Maid' 
At Covent Garden Jan. 2, 1827. 

DAMON, William, one of the musicians to 
Queen Elizabeth, harmonised for the use of a 
friend the psalm times then in common use, to 
the number of about forty. His friend, in 1579, 
published them under the following title : — '1 The 
Fsalmes of David in English Meter with 
Notes of foure partes set unto them by Guilielmo 
Damon, for John Bull [who is called in the 
preface, ' Citezen and Groldsmith of London '], to 
the use of the godly Christians for recreatyng 
themselves in stede of fond and unseemly Bal- 
lades. At London, Printed by John Daye. 
Cum privilegio.' This work seems to have been 
but ill received, and Damon set himself to work 
to reharmonise the tunes. The new work was 
published in 1591 with the title of 'H The former 
Booke of the Musicke of M. William Damon, 
late one of her Majesties Musitions, containing 
all the tunes of David's Psalms, as they are 
ordinarily soung in the Church : most excellently 
by him composed into 4 partes. In which sett 
the Tenor singeth the Church tune. Published , 
for the recreation of such as delight in M usicke by 
W. Swayne, Gent. Printed by T. Este, the assign^ I 
of W. Byrd, 1 591.' The work b in two parts, ' 
the second being entitled ' H The second Booke ^ 
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of the Momcke of M. William Damon, contaiik- 
ing all the Tunes of David's Psalms, differing 
from the former in respect that the highest 
part singeth the Church tune.* [W.H.H.] 

DAMOREAU, Laube Cinthib Moktalant, 
bom at Paris Feb. 6, i8or, was admitted into 
a vocal class at the Conservatoire Nov. 28, 1808. 
She made quick progress, and soon began to 
study the piano. Li 1814 she left the piano- 
class to enter that of vocalisation. She began 
her career by giving some concerts which were 
not successful. Engaged at the Th^tre Italian, 
in second parts at the age of 18, Mile. Cinti, 
as she now called herself, made her first appear- 
ance as Cherubino in 'Le Nozze.* She played 
the part with great charm and grace, but her 
time was not yet come. It was not till 18 21 
that she attempted principal parts. In 22 she 
was engaged by Ebers for the London opera, at 
a salary of £500. She was young and pretty, 
her manners pleasing and elegant, and her acting 
correct and unaffected, if not forcible ; but her 
voice was not strong enough for the size of the 
theatre, and she created Uttle sensation. She 
returned to Paris, where she soon began to talce 
a higher place ; her salary was raised, and the 
arrival of Rossini was a fortunate event far her. 
She made her d^ut at the Grand Op^ra Feb. 
24, 1826, in 'Femand Cortez,' and her success 
was complete. Rossini wrote for her the prin- 
cipal female parts in the 'Siege de Corinthe* 
and 'Molse,' which contributed to her reputation. 
In consequence, however, of some misunder- 
standing with the management, Cinti quitted the 
theatre abruptly in 27, and went to Brussels, 
I where she excited the greatest enthusiasm. 
I Concessions having been nutde she returned to 
Paris ; but, before leaving Brussels, was married 
I to Damoreau, an unsuccessfiil actor. This union 
I was not happy. Returned to Paris she resumed 
her career, singing in ' La Muette de Portici,* 
j 'Le Comte Cry,' 'Robert le Diable,' and 'lie 
' Serment,' in each more excellent than before. 
I In 29 she took part, with Sontag and Malibran, 
in the 'Matrimonio Segreto.' Never was tbere 
a more brilliant combination ; nor did Cinti 
I suffer by comparison. Fetis boldly declares that 
' she now became one of the best singers the 
I world has known. In 32 she came over with a 
French company, and sang at Covent Garden in 
Meyerbeer's 'Robert le Diable.* Her engage- 
I ment was not renewed in 1835, and she was 
gladly welcomed at the Op^ra Comique, where 
Auber wrote for her such works as the * Domino 
noir,' 'L'Ambassadrice,' and 'Zanetta.' Cinti 
retired frx>m the stage in 1843, sang again in 
London in that year, then at the Hague, at 
Ghent in 1845, at St. Petersburg, at Brussels in 
1846, and made a tour in the United States with 
the violinist Artot. In 1834 she had been ap- 
pointed professor of singing at the Conservatoire 
in Paris; this place she resigned in 1856, and 
retired to Chantilly, and died in 1863. 

Mme. Cinti published an 'Album de romances,* 
and a few separate pieces. She wrote also a 
'M^thode de chant,' dedicated to her pupila. 
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Her Bon died at an early age after distingaishing 
himself by some rocal compoiritioxis ; and her 
daughter, a singer, married M. Weckerlin. [J. M.] 

DAMPER (Fr. VEtouffoir; Ital. SaltartOo, 
Spegnitoio, or Smorzo ; Grer. Ddmpfer), that part 
of the action of a pianoforte contrived to stop 
the vibration of the strings belonging to a note 
when the finger is raised from the key. It com- 
prises several folds or thicknesses of doth or soft 
felt, elevated upon a wire upright, which rest 
upon or press upwards against the strings when 
the key is not touched, but quit the strings when 
the key is pressed down. The pedal movement 
connected with the dampers removes them col- 
lectively from the strings, and so long as the 
pedal is pressed down the instrument has virtually 
no dampers, the strings continuing to sound untU 
their vibrations cease. There are no dampers to 
the treble notes, as the duration of vibration in 
this part of the scale is too short to need arresting. 
[See Pianoforte.] [A. J. H.] 

DANBY, John, bom 1757, one of the most 
distinguished glee composers Between 178 1 and 
94 he obtained ten prizes from the Catch Club 
for eight glees and two canons. He published 
three books of his compositions, and a fourth 
was issued after his decease. In 1787 he pub- 
lished an elementary work entitled 'La Guida 
alia Musica Vocale.* He held the appointment 
of oiganist at the chapel of the Spanish embassy, 
near Manchester ^uare, for the service of which 
he composed some masses and motets. He died 
May 16, 1798, during the performance of a con- 
cert which his friends had got up for his benefit, 
he having long lost the use of his limbs by 
having b^ placed in a damp bed at an inn. 
He was buricHl in Old St. Pancras churchyard, 
where an altar tomb was raised to his memory. 
His fine glee, 'Awake, .£olian lyre! ' will not soon 
te foigotten. [W. H. H.] 

DANCE MUSIC. Music designed as an 
aooompaniment to dancing, national, social or 
on the staee — the ballet ; also music written in 
dance rhythms though not for dancing purposes, 
such as the Polonaises of Beethoven, Weber, 
and Chopin; ScbulhoflTs 'Valses de Concert,' 
Uszt's ' ualop Chromatique.^ 

The musicof the individual dance tunes has been 
examined under the separate heads of AUemande, 
Bolero, Courante, Gigue, Minuet, Waltz, etc. 
The influence of the dsuioe on music in general, 
and the manner in which it gradually communi- 
cated the rhythm and accent which are its very 
essence to the unrhythmical and unaccented 
strains of church music, and thus built up the 
fabric of modem composition, will be OKamined 
under the head of Rhythbc. The mere direct 
and material connexion between the Suites — 
a mere string of dances in one key — ^and the 
modem Sonata and Symphony, which grew out 
of the Suite, will be most conv^ently discussed 
under the last-named headings. 

DANCE, William* An English musician 
whose name deserves preservation as one of the 
founders of the Philharmonio Society, He was 
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bom In 1755, was in the orchestra of the Opera 
frt>m 1775 to 93, and led the band at the Handel 
Conmiemoration of 1 790 in the absence of Cramer. 
He died full of years and credit in 1840. The 
circular proposing the meeting which IcmI to the 
formation of the Philharmonic, was issued by 
* Messrs. Cramer, Corn, and Dance,' from Mr. 
Dancers house, 1 7 Manchester Street, on Sunday, 
Jan. 17, 18 1 3. He was afterwards one of the 
Directors, and Treasurer. His son Henir was 
secretary to the society for the first year, 181 3. 

DANDO, Joseph Haydon Boubne, was bom 
in Somers Town in 1806. At an early age he 
commenced the study of the violin under his 
uncle. Signer Brandi. In 1819 he became a 
pupil of Mori, with whom he continued about 
seven years. Ini83i he was admitted a member 
of the Philharmonic orchestra. For nukny years 
he filled the post of leader of the bands of the 
Classical Harmonists and Choral Harmonists 
Societies (both now extinct), whose concerts 
were given in the City. Dando was the first 
to introduce public peiformanoes of instrumental 
Quartets. It is tme that in the earlier days of 
the Philharmonic Society a quartet occasionally 
formed part of the programme, but no concerts 
consisting exclusively of quartets had before 
been given. The occasion on which the experi- 
ment was first tried was a benefit concert got up 
by Dando at the Hom Tavem, Doctors' Com* 
mons, on a3rd Sept. 1835. The prognunme was 
entirely composed of quartets, trios, etc. The 
experiment proved so successful that two more 
similar concerts were given in October, each 

g-oving more attractive than its precursor^ 
ando then formed a party consisting of Heniy 
Blagrove, Henry Gattie, Charles Lucas, and 
himself to give regular series of Quartet Con- 
cert^ and they oonmienced their enterprise 
on March 17, 1836, at the Hanover Square 
Rooms, '^fy continued their performances 
annually until 42^ when Blagrove seceded frt)m 
the partv, upon whiph Dando assumed the first 
violin, the viola being placed in the hands of 
John Loder. Thus constituted they removed to 
Crosby Hall, where they continued until the 
deaths of Gattie and Loder in 53 broke up 
the party. Dando occupied a prominent position 
in all uie best orchestras until 75, when the 
fingers of his left hand becoming crippled he was 
compelled to desist from performing. During 
his long career he has ever shown himself an ex- 
cellent violinist and amiable man. [W.H.H.] 

DANIEL, Hebmann Adalbbbt, a German 
theologian, bom 181 2 at Cothen near Dessau, 
professor in the University of Halle. His 
'Thesaurus Hymnologicus * (5 vols. Loschke, 
lisipsic) is a valuable work on the history of 
early church music and collection of hymns. 

[M.C.C.] 

DANKERTS, Ghiselaiw, a native of Tholen 
in Zeeland, and a singer in the Papal Chapel in 
the middle of the i6th century. An eight-part 
motet of his composition, ' Lastamini in Dommo,* 
is included in Uhlard^s 'Conoentus ooto • • • 
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vocmn' (Augsburg 1545), and % ^-part motet 
'Tua est potentia' in the 'SelectiBsinue cantiones 
ultra centum* (Augsburg 1540). Also two books 
of madrigals for 4, 5, and 6 voices were published 
by Gardano (Venice 1559). 

Notwithstanding the new school of composers, 
already well established in Rome, with Coetanzo 
Festa, Arcadelt, etc. at its head, there were still 
many conservative musicians in that city, and 
Dankerts was one of them, who adhered strictly 
to the old Netherland school, and remained un- 
influenced by the new art that had grown up 
around them. He gained great celebrity as judge 
in the dispute between two ecclesiastical musicians, 
Vicentino and Lusitano, upon the nature of the 
scales on which the music of their time was 
constructed. Dankerts was obliged to defend his 
verdict against Vicentino, in a learned and ex- 
haustive treatise on the matter in dispute, the 
original MS. of which is preserved in the Valli- 
celljEUi library at Rome. A full account of this 
controversy is given by Hawking. £J. R. S. B.] 

DANNELEY, John Ficltham, bom at Oak- 
ingham in 1786, was the second son oi a lay- 
derk of St. 6eoige*s Chapd, Windsor. At 
fifteen years of age he studied thorough bass 
under Sunuel Webbe, and the pianoforte first 
under Charles Knyvett and afterwards under 
Charles Neate. He resided with his mother at 
Odiham until he reached his twenty-sixth year, 
when he established himself at Ipswich as a 
teacher of music, and in a few years became 
organist of the church of St. Mary of the Tower 
in that town. In 1816 he visited Paris, and 
studied imder Antoine Reicha. Danneley pub- 
lished in 1825 * An Encyclopeedia, or. Dictionary 
of Music,' and in 1826 <A Musical Grammar.* 
He died in London m 1 836. [W. H. H.] 

DANNREUTHER, Edward, bom Nov. 4. 
1844, at Strassburg. When five years old was 
taken to Cincinnati, T7. S., where he learned 
music from F. L. Ritter. In 59 entered the 
Conservatorium at Leipzig, and remained there 
till 63, imder Moscheles, Hauptmann, and Rich- 
ter. His career was very brilliant, and he held 
all the scholarships of the Conservatorium. From 
Leipzig he removed to London, where he has 
since resided (excepting two professional visits 
to the United States), and b one of the most pro- 
minent musicians of the metropolis, well known 
as a pianoforte-player and teacher, litterateur and 
lecturer, and a strong supporter of progress in 
music. He is especially known as the friend and 
champion of Wagner. He founded the Wagner 
Society in 1872, and conducted its two series of 
concerts in 73 and 74. He was abK> a warm 
promoter of the 'Wagner Festival' in 1877, 
translated his 'Music of the Future' (Schott 
1872), and received Wagner in his house during 
his stay in London. He was the first to play the 
concertos of Liszt and Tschalkowsky (Crystal 
Palace, Jan. 27, 72; Nov. 21, 74; March 11, 76). 

But while Mr. Dannreuther is an earnest 
apostle of the new school, he is no less zealous 
for the old, as the range of the programmes of his 
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well-known chamber concerts, his own able in- 
terpretations of Bach and Beethoven, his lectures 
on Mozart, Beethoven, and Chopin, his article 
on Beethoven in Macmillan's Magazine (July, 
76), and other acts and words abundantly prove. 
He has not yet published any music. 

DANZI, Francisoa. See Lebbuit, Madaite. 

DANZI, Fbanz, composer and violoncellist, 
bom at Mannheim 1 763, studied chiefly under his 
frkthex; first violonceUist to the Elector Palatine, 
and in composition under the Abb^ Vogler. 
At 15 he was admitted into the Elector's band. 
In 1778 the band was transferred to Munich, 
and there Damd produced his first opera 'Aza- 
kiah' in 1780, which was followed by 'Der 
Kuss,' 'Iphigenia,' and others. In 1790 he 
married Marguerite Marchand, a distinguished 
singer, and in the following year started with 
her on a professional tour which lasted six years. 
At Prague and Leipsic he conducted the per- 
formances by Guaniassoni's Italian company, 
and his wife was especially successful in the 
parts of Susanna in ' Le Nozze di Figaro,' and 
Caroline, and Nina, in * H Matrimonio Segreto.' 
They were also favourably received in Italy, 
especially at Venice and Florence. In 1797 
they returned to Munich, where Mdme. Danzi 
died in 1799. ^^ husband soon after resigned 
his poet (^ vice -chapel -master to the Elector. 
In 1807 he was appointed chapel-master to the 
King of Wfirtemb^, but was soon compelled 
to leave Stuttgart on account of the political 
changes in that part of Germany. He ihen 
became chapel -master at Carlsruhe, where he 
remained tiU his death in 1826. He composed 
1 1 operas, besides a mass of orchestral, chamber, 
and church music. For list see F^tis. None of 
it has survived. He was a sound musician, but 
strained too much after orchestral efifects. He 
was an excellent teacher of singing, and his 'Sing> 
ing Exercises' were used for long after his death 
and form his most pennanent work. [M. C. C] 

DARGOMYSKI, Alexander Sergovitch, 
Russian noble and composer, bom 181 3 near 
Toula, Smolensk. He early manifested a taste 
for music, and at seven composed little sonatas 
etc. for the pianoforte. He arterwards learnt the 
violin, and studied harmony and counterpoint 
under Schoberlechner. In 1830 he appeared with 
great success in Petersburg as a pianist, and 
in 31 received an appointment in the Emperor^s 
household, but in 35 gave it up, and devoted 
himself for eight years to severe study. Hi« 
intimate friendship with Glinka and with the 
dramatic poet Kukolnik were of great service to 
him. In 1845 he visited Germany, Brussels, and 
Paris. In 1847 he produced in Moscow, with 
brilliant success, an opera 'Esmeralda,* libretto 
from Victor Hugo's 'Notre Dame de Paris,' which 
he had composed in 1838, and which was re- 
peated in Petersburg. Besides 'Esmeralda,' 
'Rusalka* (Petersburg 1 856), and 'Kozacek,' 
which have kept their place on the stage, his 
published works consist of 60 sougs with piano- 
forte accompaniment; variations, fantasies, etc 
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far pianoforte, and orchestral dance mode. He 
died Jan. 17, 1868, while at work on an opera 
by Pushkin, called 'Kamenyi gost* (Don Juan), 
and, beddee the operas named, left an immense 
number of orchestral works. His melodies are 
noble and poetical, but his composition is more 
distinguished for grace than foroe. As a pianist 
he was remarkable for the facility with which he 
accompanied at sight. [M.C.C.] 

DASH. The sign of ttaecato, written thus ( f ), 
and placed under or over a note to indicate Uiat 
the duration of the sound is to be as short as 
possible, the ralue of the note being completed 
Dj an interval of silence ; for example — 
WritUm Performed 

-tSL 



A round dot (•) is also used for a similar purpose, 
but with this diffisrence, that notes marked with 
dots should be less utaccaio than those with 
dashes, being shortened about one half, thus — 
WritUn Perjbrmcd 
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This distinction, which is enforced by all the 
most celebrated teachers of modem times, such 
as Clementi, Czemy, and others, is, strange to 
lay, often ignored by modem editors of clMsical 
eompositions, and it is remarkable that in such 
Taluable and conscientious editions of Beethoven^s 
works as those of Yon B&low (' Instructive Aus- 
gabe' ; Cotta, Stuttgart), Pauer (Augener k Co. 
liondon), and others, only one sign diould have 
been employed for the two effects. That Bee- 
thoven himself considered the distinction of 
importance is proved by various corrections by 
his hand of the orchestral parts of the 7th 
aymphony, still extant, and also by a letter 
written in 1825 to Carl Holz, in wluch he ex- 
pressly insists that '(• f f '"^^ f f f ^ ^^^ ^ 
matter of indifference.' See Nottebohm*s ' Bee- 
thoveniana,* No. xxv, in which extracts are given 
from several of Beethoven*B works, with the signs 
of staccato as originaUy marked by himself And 
there can be no doubt that every effort ought to 
be made, at any rate in the case of Beethoven, 
to ascertain what were the intentions of the 
composer on a point so esBential to correct 
phrasing. [F.T.] 

DAUBLAINE ET CALLINET. Organ 
builders established in Paris in 1838 as Daublaine 
& Cie. In 39 the firm was joined by Louis 
Callinet, member of an old Alsatian £iunily of 
organ builders. But he brought bad fortune to 
the house, for in 43 or 44, in a fit of rage, excited 
by some dispute, Callinet destroyed all the work 
which he and his partners had just added to the 
organ at St. Sulpice. After this feat he retired 
to Cavaille's factory as a mere journeyman. 
Babkeb then took tiie lead at Daublaine's and 
vnder him the S. Eustache organ was built, to be 
destroyed by fire in 45. The same year the fimi 



became Dnoroquet & Cie; they built a new 
organ at S. Eustache, and exhibited at Hyde 
Park in 51, obtaining a council medal and the 
decoration of the Legion of Honour. In 55 
Ducroquet was succeeded by a Sooi^t^ anonyme, 
and that again by MerkUn, SchUtze, et Cie. 
The business is now carried on by Merklin alone* 
whose principal ^ctozy is at Lyons, with a 
branch in Paris. [V.deP.] 

DAUGHTER OF ST. MARK, THE. An 
opwa in 3 acts, founded on 'La reine de Chypre,' 
words by Bnnn, music by Balfe ; produced at 
Drury liane Nov. 27, 1844. 

DAUNEY, WiLUAM, son of William Dauney 
of Falmouth, Jamaica, was bom at Aberdeen in 
the year 1800. He commenced his education at 
Dulwich, and completed it at the Universitv of 
Edinburgh. On June 13, 1823, he was <»Jled 
to the Scottish bar. He found in the Advocates* 
Library at Edinburgh a MS. collection of music, 
written between 1614 and 1620 and known as the 
Skene Manuscript. It consists of 1 1 4 English and 
Scottish ballad, song, and dance tunes, written in 
tableture. This manuscript Dauney deciphered 
and published in 1838 in a 4to vol. under the title 
of 'Ancient Scottish Melodies from a manu- 
script of the reign of James VI.' He accompanied 
it with a long and ably written 'Dissertation 
illustrative of the history of the music of Scot- 
land,* and some interesting documents. The 
work is valuable as showing the (probably) 
earliest versions of such tunes as *The flowers 
of the forest,' ' John Anderson my jo,* ' Adieu, 
Dundee,* etc. Shortly after 1838 Dauney quitted 
Scotland for Demerara, where he became Soli- 
citor General for British Guiana. He died at 
Demerara, July 28, 1843. [W.H.H.] 

DAUYERGNE, Aktoine, violin-player and 
composer, bom at Clermont-Ferrand in 171 3. 
He was a pupil of his father, leader of the band 
at Clermont. In 1 739 he went to Paris to com- 
plete his studies, and very soon played with 
success at the Concert spirituel and entered the 
band of the King and of the Opera. It is how- 
ever more as a> composer of operas than as a 
violin-player that Dauvergne claims our attention. 
Up to nis time an op^ra comique meant merely 
a vaudeville, a comic play interspersed with 
couplets. In his first opera, 'Les Troqueurs/ 
Dauvergne adopted the forms of the Italian 
intermezzi, retaining however spoken dialogue 
in place of recitative, and thereby introduced 
that class of dramatic works, in which French 
composers have ever since been so eminently 
successful. Dauvergne wrote 15 operas in all. 
F^tis also enumerates 15 motets of his com- 
pouition, trios fur two violins and bass (1740), 
sonatas for the violin, and two sets of symphonies 
in four parts (1750). 

In 1755 Ihiuvergne bought the appointment 
of composer to the king and the next pre- 
sentation as masttf of the band. From 1751 
he conducted the Opera, and from 1762 the 
Concert spirituel ; and finally, with eome inter- 
ruptions, became manager of the Opera. He 
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retired at the outbreak of the Bevolution, and 
died at Lyons in 1 797. [P.DJ 

DAVID, F^iciEN, one of the most prominent 
of French composers, was bom March 8, 1810, 
at Cadenet, in the south of France. His father 
was an accomplished musical amateur, and it 
is said that Felicien at the mature age of two 
evinced his musical taste by shouts of applause 
at his Other's performances on the fiddle. At 
the age of four tiie boy was able to catch a tune. 
Two years later Gamier, first oboe at the Paris 
Opera, happened to hear the child sing, and 
strongly advised his mother to cultivate F^cien*s 
talent. Soon afterwards the fiunily removed to 
Aix, where David attended the Maltrise (school) 
du Saint Sauveur, and became a chorister at the 
cathedral. He is said to have composed hynms, 
motets, and other works at this early period, and 
a quartet for strings, written at the age of 13, is 
still preserved at the Maltrise. In 1825 he went 
to the Jesuit college at Aix to complete bis 
studies. Here he continued his music, and ac- 
quired some skill on the violin. He also de- 
veloped an astonishing memory for music, which 
enabled him to retain many pieces by Mozart, 
Haydn, Cherubini, and liesueur, by heart. 
When he left the college, at the age of 18, want 
of means compelled him to enter the office of 
his sister s husband, a lawyer, but he soon 
afterwards accepted the appointment of second 
conductor at the Aix theatre, which he occupied 
till 1829, when the position of maitre de chapelle 
at St. Sauveur was offered to him. During the 
one year he occupied this place he wrote several 
compositions for ^e choir of the church ; one of 
these, a ' Beatus Vir,* afterwards excited the ad- 
miration of Cherobini. 

In 1830 David went to Paris to finish his 
musical education. He .had a small allowance 
from his uncle, but his wants were moderate and 
his enthusiasm great. Cherubini received him 
kindly, and imder his auspices David entered the 
Conservatoire, and studied harmony under Millot. 
He also took private lessons from R^ber, and 
thus accomplished his course of harmony within 
six months. He then entered Hie class of F^tis 
for counterpoint and fugue. An *Ave verum' 
composed at this time proves his successful ad- 
vance. On the withdrawal of his allowance 
David had to support himself by giving lessons. 
At the same period he narrowly escaped the con- 
scription. 

In 1 831 we have to date an important event in 
our composer s life, viz. his joining the St. Si- 
moniens. David lived for some time in the kind 
of convent presided over by the Pfere Enfantin, 
and to his music were sung the hymns which 
preceded and accompanied the religious and 
domestic occupations of the brethren. When, 
^ 1833, the brotherhood was dissolved, David 
joined a small group of the dispersed members, 
who travelled south, and were received with en- 
thusiasm by their co-religionists at Lyons and 
Marseilles. The music fell to our composer's 
share, and several of his choruses were received 
with great applause* 
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At Marseilles David embarked for the East, 
where he remained for several years, at Constan- 
tinople, Smyrna, Egypt, and the Holy Land. 
The impressions thus received were of lasting 
influence on his talent. He managed wherever 
he went to take with him a piano, the gift of an 
admiring manufacturer at Lyons. Soon after his 
return, in 1835, he publi^ed a collection of 
' Melodies orientales* for piano. In spite of tho 
melodious charm and exquisite workmanship of 
these pieces they met with total neglect, and the 
disappointed composer left Paris for several years, 
and Hved in the neighbourhood of Igny, rarely 
visiting the capitaL Two symphonies, 24 quin- 
tets for strings, several nonets for wind, and 
numerous songs (one of which latter, ' Lee Hiron- 
delles,' was at one time very popular in England) 
belong to this period. One of his symphonies, 
in F, was in 1838 performed at the Valentino 
concerts, but wiUiout suooeas. In 1841 David 
agun settled in Paris, and his name began to 
become more familiar to the public, owing to the 
rendering of some of his songs by M. Walter, the 
tenor. But his chief fisime is founded on a work 
of very different import and dimensions — his 
' Ode-symphonie* 'Le Desert,* in which he has 
embodied the impressions of his life in the East, 
and which was produced Dec. 8, 1844. The 
form of this composition is difficult to define. 
Berlioz might have called it a *melologae.* It 
consists of three parts subdivided into several 
vocal and orchestral movements, each introduced 
by some lines of descriptive recitation. The 
subject IB the mighty desert itself, with all its 
gloom and grandeur. On this background is 
depicted a caravan in various situations, witig^ng 
a hymn of fimatic devotion to Allah, battling 
with the simoom, and resting in the evening 
by the fountain of the oasis. Whatever one's 
abstract opinion of programme music may be, 
one cannot help recognising in the * Desert' a 
highly remarkable work of its kind. The vast 
monotony of the sandy plain, indicated by the 
reiterated C in the introduction, the opening 
prayer to Allah, the *Danse dee Alm^ee,* the 
chant of the Muezzin, founded on a genuine 
Arabic melody — are rendered with a vividness 
of descriptive power rarely equalled by much 
greater musicians. David, indeed, is almost the 
only composer of his country who can lay claim 
to genuine local colour. His Arabs are ALrabs, 
not Frenchmen in disguise. 

The 'Desert* was written in three months. 
It was the product of spontaneous inspiration, 
and to this circumstance its enormous success is 
mainly ascribable. None of David*s subsequent 
works have approached it in popularity. 'Ls 
Desert* was followed, in 46, by 'Molseau Sinai,* 
an oratorio written in Germany, where David 
had gone on a concert-tour, and where he met 
with much enthusiasm not unmixed with adverse 
criticism. ' Molse,* originally destined for Vienna, 
was performed in Paris, its success compared 
with that of its predecessor being a decided anti- 
climax. The next work is a second descriptive 
symphony, 'Christophe Colomb* (1847), and its 
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Bdocess again was anything but brilliant. 'Eden, 
a Mystery/ was first performed at the Op^ra in 
48, bat &iled to attract attention during that 
stormy political epoch. His first genuine success 
since 1 844 David achieved with an op^ra comique, 
'La Perle du Br^sil' (1851). 1^ remaining 
dramatic works are ' La Fin du Monde* (in four 
acts, never performed), 'Herculanum* (serious 
opera in four acts; 1859 at the Op^ra'), 'Lalla 
Roukh' (two acts; 1862), and *Le Saphir' (in 
three acts; 1865 both at the Op^ra Comique). 
Another dramatic work, 'La Captive,* was in 
rehearsal, but was withdrawn by the composer 
for reasons unknown. 

David's power as an operatic writer seems to 
lie more in happy delineation oi character than 
in dramatic force. Hence his greater success 
with comedy than with tragedy. * Lalla Boukh* 
particularly is an excellent specimen of felicitous 
expression, and easy but never trivial melodious- 
ness. Here again his power of rendering musically 
the national type and the local surroundings of 
his characters becomes noticeable. This power 
alone is sufficient to justify the distinguished 
position he holds. As to his final place in the 
nistory of his art it would be premature to give 
a definite opinion. F^cien David died on Aug. 
39, 1876. Since his death several of his works — 
*Le Desert* and 'Lalla Boukh* amongst the 
number — have been revived with much success 
in Paris, and his quartets are now (1877) being 
played. 

An essay on David*s life and works np to 
1854 is found in the collection called Mireoourt's 
'Cont^nporains.' For the earlier part of his life 
a brochure (Biographic de F. David, Marseilles, 
1845, out of print), by M. Saint-Etienne, is a 
valuable source. [F. H.] 

DAVID, Ferdik Ain>, one of the best and 
most influential violin-players and teachers of 
Germany; bom at Hambui^ Jan. 19, 1810. 
His musical talent showed itself very early, and, 
after two years study at Cassel in 1823 and 1824 
under Spohr and Hauptmann, he entered, when 
■till a mere boy, on that artistic career which 
was destined to be so eminently successful. 

His first appearance at the Gewandhaus at 
Leipzig, with which he was afterwards so closely 
identified, was in 1825, in company with his sister 
Louise — ultimately fkmous as Mme. Dulcken. 
He passed the years 1827 and 1828 as a member 
of the band of the Konigstadt Theatre, Berlin, 
where he first became acquainted with Men- 
delssohn. In 1829 he accepted an engagement 
as leader of a quartet in the house of a noble and 
influential amateur at Drapat, whose daughter 
he subsequently married. He remained in Russia 
till iS35> making firequent and successful tours 
to Petersburg, Moscow, Higa» etc. In 1836 
Mendelssohn, on becoming conductor of the 
Gewandhaus concerts, obtained for him the post 
of leader of the band (Concertmeister), which he 
filled with such distinction and success until his 

1 It appMn thmt tn ' Hereaknum' a peat nmnf pleeec from the 
*Ftn da Monde ' baye been embodied. Tbe prMint writer hu no 
penonal knowledte of either worl^ 
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death. Of the intimate nature of their connection 
a good instance is afforded by the history of Men- 
delssohn's Violin Concerto. It is first mentioned 
in a letter from Mendelssohn to David, dated 
July 30, 1838. 0>nstant letters on the subject 
of the work passed between them during the 
process of composition; hardly a passage in it 
but was referred to David*s taste and practical 
knowledge, and canvassed and altered by the 
two firiends ; and he reaped his reward by first 
performing it in public at the Grewandhaus 
concert of March 13, 18^5.^ The autograph is 
now in the possession of David's famUy. In 
like manner 'Antigone* (letter of Oct. 21, 1841), 
and probably many another of Mendelssohn's 
works, was referred to him; and he was one 
of the three trustees to whom the publication 
of the MS. works of his illustrious firiend was 
confided after his death. 

As a virtuoso David combined the sterling 
qualities of Spohr's style, with the greater facility 
and piquancy of the modem school ; as a leader 
he had a rare power of holding together and 
animating the band; while as a auartet-player 
his intelligence and tact enablea him to do 
justice to Uie masterpieces of the most difierent 
periods and schools. Among numerous com- 
positions of the most various kinds his solo-pieces 
for the violin are most pleasing and effective, 
and are so founded on the nature and character 
of the instrument as to be indispensable to the 
student. As a teacher his influence was probably 
greater than that of any preceding master, and 
to him the German orchestras owe many of their 
most valuable members. He took a warm per- 
sonal interest in his pupils, amongst whom the 
most eminent are Joachim and Wilhelmj . W ithin 
the sphere of his influence he was always ready 
to help a friend or to further the true interests of 
musical art and artists. 

It is one of David's special merits that he 
revived the woriis of the eminent violin-players 
of the old Italian, Grerman, and French schools, 
which he edited and published with accompani- 
ments, marks of expression, etc. He also edited 
nearly the whole classical repertoire of the violin 
for purposes of study, and took a prominent 
part in the critical editions of the works of 
Beethoven, Haydn, and other great mastera. 
His unremitting activity was as earnest as it was 
quick. He was particularly fond of intellectual 
pursuits, was eminently well read, full of manifold 
knowledge and experience. His conversation 
abounded in traits of wit and humour, he was 
the pleasantest companion, a fiuthful friend, and 
an exemplary husband and father. 

In 1861 the 25th anniversary of his appoint* 
ment as leader was celebrated at Leiprig. He died 
very suddenly July 18, 1873, while on a mountain 
excursion with his chUdren, near Klosters in the 
Grisons. He was buried at Leipzig, where he 
was highly honoured, and where a street has 
recently been named after him. 

Among his nmnerous compositions the five 

1 See detaOs In the pngnBuo» of tbe CrTtttd Falaoe Stturdar 
Coooert.Dw.U^»71. 
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Yiolin oonoertot, a number of YariationB, and 
other concert pieces for the violin hold the tet 
rank. He abo published for piano and violin 
'Bunte Reihe/ ' Eammerstiicke,' etc. Besides 
these, two symphonies, an opera ' Hans Wacht,* 
A sextet and a quartet for strings, a number of 
songs and concert pieces for trombone and other 
wind instruments, deserve to be mentioned. His 
* Violin School* is certainly one of the best works 
of the kind, and the publication of the * Hohe 
Schule des Violinspieb (a collection of standard 
works of old violinists) marks an epoch in the 
development of modem violin-playing. [H.] 

DAVIDDE PENITENTE. A ' cantata' for 
3 solo voices, chorus, and orchestra, to Italian 
words by an unknown author, adapted by Mozart 
in 1785 from his imfinished mass in C minor 
(K. 437), with the addition of a fresh soprano 
and fresh tenor air, for the widows' fund of the 
Society of musicians (Tonkunstler-Sodetat) ; and 
performed on March 13 and 15, 1785, in the 
Burgtheatre at Vienna. 

DA VIDE, 61AOOMO, a very great Italian 
tenor, better known as ' David le p^re,' bom at 
Presezzo, near Bergamo, in 1750. Possessing a 
naturally beautiful voice, he made the best use 
of it by long and careful study. To a pure and 
perfect intonation he joined good taste in the 
choice of style and ornament. Having studied 
composition under Sala, he was able to suit his 
Jionturt to the harmony of the passage he 
wished to embroider; but he was even more 
distinguished in serious and pathetic music, and 
that of the church, than in bravura. Lord 
Mount-Edgcumbe heard him at Naples in 1785, 
and thought him excellent in opera. In that 
year he went to Paris, sang at the Concert 
Spirituel, and made a great sensation in the 
'Stabat' of Peigolese. Betuming to Italy, he 
sang during two seasons at the ocala. In 90 
he was at Naples a^ain, and in 91 he came 
to London. Owing, however, to the Pantheon 
having been licensed as the King's Theatre, it 
was impossible to obtain a licence for the Hay- 
market Theatre, at which Davide was engaged, 
except for concerts and ballets. This, and the 
want 4>f good singers to support him, prevented 
him from becoming as well known here as he 
deserved. ' He was undoubtedly the first tenor 
of hk time,* says Lord Mount-Edgcumbe, ' pos- 
sessing a powerful and well-toned voice, great 
execution as well as knowledge of music, and 
an excellent style of singing. He leamed to 
pronounce English with tolerable correctness, 
and one of his last perfomances was in West- 
minster Abbey, at the last of the Handel 
festivals. In 1803 he was at Florence; and, 
although 5a years of age, had still all his old 
power, and was able to sing every morning in 
aome church, and at the opera every evening. 
fie returned in 181 a to Beigamo, where he was 
appointed to sing at the church of Santa Maria 
Maggiore. It is said that he sang at Lodi 
In i8ao; but he was then no more than the 
shadow of his former self. He formed two 
pupilSf one of whom was his son, and the other 
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Noczari. Davide died at Bergamo December 31 , 
1830. 

a. His son Giovanni was bom in 1789, and 
long enjoyed the reputation in Italy of a great 
singer, though his method of producing his voice 
was defective, and he frequently showed want 
of taste, abusing his magnificent voice, with ita 
prodigious compass of three octaves comprised 
within four B flats. He had, however, a great 
deal of energy and spirit, and his style was 
undoubtedly original. He made his dibut at 
Brescia in 1810, and sang with success at 
Venice, Naples, and Milan. He was engaged 
at the Scala for the whole of 18 14. In the 
autumn of that year he was first employed by 
Bossini in his 'Turco in Italia.* Bossini then 
wrote rd^ for him in 'Otello* (1814^ 'Bicciardo e 
Zoraide* (1818), 'Ermione* and 'La Donna^ del 
Lago* (1819). In 1818 he sang at Bome,Viennjs 
and London. Ebers had made overtures to him 
in 1822, and his engagement was on the point of 
completion, when he was engaged for seven years 
by Barbaja, who at that time directed the operas 
of Naples, Milan, Bologna, and Vienna. Davide 
appeared here in 29, singing, among other operas, 
with Mrs. Wood in Pacini's 'L'Ultimo giomo 
di Pompei* ; but he was pass/, and his vmce 
so unst^Mly that he was obliged to oonceal its 
defects by superfluity of ornament. He arrived 
in Paris in tiie same year. His voice had now 
become nasal, and his faults of taste and judg- 
ment more apparent. Yet, with all these &ult8p 
he was able occasionally to rise to a pcMnt that 
was almost sublime. Edouard Bertin, a French 
critic, said of him, ' it is impossible for another 
singer to carry away an audience as he does, and 
when he will only be simple, he is admirable ; 
he is the Bossini of song. He is a great singer ; 
the greatest I ever h^ird.* After his return 
into Italy, Davide sang at Milan and Bergamo 
in 1 83 1, at Genoa and Florence in 3a, at Naples 
^ Z^i 34» *^d 40, at Cremona and Modena in 
35, at Verona in 38, and at Vienna in 39. He 
retired in 41 to Naples, where he founded a 
school of singing, which was not much fre- 
quented. A few years later he accepted the post 
of manager at the Opera of St. Petersburg, aiul is 
said to have died there about 1851. [J. M.] 

DAVIDOFF, Chablbs, eminent cello-player, 
bom at Groldingen in Courland March 15, 1838, 
received his first musical instruction from H. 
Schmitt at Moscow. His bent was to mathe- 
matics, which he studied in the Moscow uni- 
versity from 1854 to 58, but at length decided to 
embrace music as his profession, and then leamed 
the cello under C. Schuberth at St. Petersburg, 
and composition under Hauptmann at Leipsiff. 
His first appearance in public was at the Gewaod- 
haus Dec. 1 5, 59, after which he at once became 
leading cello in that orchestra and Professor at 
the Conservatoire, vice Griitzmacher. In 186 a 
he was appointed solo cello to the Emperor of 
Bussia, and professor at the new music school 
and Conservatoire of St. Petersburg. Davidoff 
made his first appearance in London at tke 
Philharmonic on May 19, 1S63, in a concerto 
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of hii own. "EiB posKioii among odlo-playen ii 
high. His tone is ezpretiiyey his intonation 
certain, especially in the higher registers, and 
his execution extraordinary, and there is great 
individuality in his style. He has composed 
much both for the cello and piano. 

DAYIDSBUNDLEB. An imaginaiT asso- 
ciation of Schumann and his friends, banded 
together against old-&shioned pedantry and 
stupidity in music, like David and his men 
against the Philistines. The personages of this 
association rejoiced in the names of Florestan, 
Eusebius, Raro, Chiara, Serpentinus, Jonathan, 
Jeanquirit, etc., and their displays took place in 
the pages of the Neue Zeitschrift fG^ Musik, 
Schumann's periodical. It was Schumann^s half 
humorous, half melancholy way of expressing 
his opinions. He himself, in the preface to his 
Gesanmielte Schriften (Ldpzig, 1854), speaks of 
it as * an alliance which was more than secret, 
since it existed only in the brain of its founder.* 
The Davidsbundler did not confine themselves to 
literary feats; their names are to be found in 
Schumann's compositions also. Florestan and 
Eusebius not only figure in the Cameval (op. 
9), but the Grande Senate, No. i (op. 11), was 
originally published with their names, and so 
was the set of pieces entitled 'Davidsbundler' 
(op. 6). The most humorous of all these utter- 
ances is the 'Marche des Davidsbiindl^ centre 
les Philistins,' which winds up the Cameval, and 
in which the antiquated 'Grosvatertanz' is gra- 
dually surrounded and crushed by the strains of 
the new allies. [G.] 

DAVIES, the M1B8E8 Mabtakhi and Cioilia, 
were daughters of a relative of Benjamin Franklin. 
Marianne, the elder, attained some distinction 
as a performer on the harpsichord and pianoforte, 
but about 1762 achieved much more repute for 
her skill on the harmonica^ or musical glasses, 
then recently much improved by Franklin. 
Cecilia, bom 1740, won considerable renown as 
a vocalist. She made her first public appearance 
at the Concert Boom in Dean Street, Soho, April 
a8, 1756. In 68 the sisters quitted England 
and went to Paris, and Vienna. Whilst tiiere, 
Hetastasio wrote and Hasse composed an ode, 
which was sung by Cecilia, accompanied by 
Harianne on the harmonica. Metastasio, in a 
letter dated Jan. 16, 1 77a, describes the beautiful 
tone of the instrument, and the admirable manner 
in which Cecilia assimilated her voice to it, so 
as to render it difiicult to distinguish the one 
from the other. From Vienna the sisters went 
to Milan, where Cecilia appeared in 1771, with 
ffreat success, in the opera of Buggiero, written 
by Metastasio and composed bv Hasse, being the 
first Englishwoman accepted m Italy as prima 
donna. The Italians bestowed on her the solniquet 
of ' L'Inglesina,' and confessed her to be superior 
to any Italian singer but Gabrielli. She after- 
wards sang at Florence. In 1 773 the two ladies 
returned to London, where Cecilia appeared at 
the Italian Opera with the greatest success. 
She is described as having no great power or 
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volume of vdoe, but a remarkably neat and 
fikdle execution. She subsequently revisited 
Florence, and performed there until about 1 784, 
when she returned to England. Marianne's 
nerves had become so seriously affected by her 
performance on the harmonica (a so frequent 
result of continued performance on the instrument 
as to have occasioned official prohibition of its 
use in many continental towns), that she was 
compelled to retire from her profession. She 
died in 1 79a, and Cedlia shortly afterwards also 
ceased to perform. About 181 7 she published a 
collection of six songs by Hasse, JomeUi, Galuppi, 
etc. She survived until July 3, 1836, having for 
years suffered tram the accumulated miseries of 
old age, disease, and poverty. [W. H. H.] 

DAVY, JoHH, was bom in the parish of 
Upton Helion, near Exeter, in 1765. From his 
earliest infancy he discovered a remarkable 
propensity for music. After many other mani- 
festations of his inclination, he was, when about 
six years of age, detected as the purloiner of 
from twenty to thirty horse-shoes from a neigh- 
bouring smithy. From these he had selected, as 
many as formed a complete octave, and, having 
suspended them in an upper room, was amusing 
himself by imitating upon them the chimes of the 
neighbouring church of Crediton. By the advice 
of the Bev. Mr. Eastcott, he was articled to 
Jackson of Exeter. Some years afterwards Davy 
came to London, and obtained employment in 
the orchestra of one of the theatres and as a 
teacher. His ability for composition soon became 
known, and he was engaged to supply music for 
several dramatic pieces. After upwvtu of twenty 
years of such employment his frame gave way 
under the pressure of infinnities rather than of 
age, and he gradually sank until he died^ in 
May's Buildi^ St. Martin's Lane, Feb. a a, 
1824, He was buried in St. Martin's church- 
yard on Feb. 38 following. Davy composed the 
music for the following dramatic pieces : — 'What 
a Blunder 1' 1800; 'Perouse' (with J. Moore- 
head), 1801; 'The Brazen Mask' (with Moun- 
tain), 1 80a ; 'The Cabinet' (with Braham and 
others), 1 80a ; ' The Caffires' (with others), 1 80a ; 
'Bed Boy,' 1803; 'The Miller's Maid,* 1804; 
'Harlequin Quicksilver,' 1804; 'Thirty Thou- 
sand' (with Braham and Beeve), 1805 ; 'Spanish 
Dollars,' 1805; 'Harlequin's Magnet,' 1805; 
'The Blind Boy, 1808; 'The Farmer's Wife' 
(with others), 1814; 'Bob Boy Macgregor,' 
1818; * Woman's Will, a Kiddle,' i8ao. Also 
an overture and other music for Shakmre's 
'Tempest^' performed in conjunction with the 
songs of Puroell, Ame, and iinley. 

Many of Davy's songs gained great populari^. 
* Just like love,' * May we ne'er want a friend,* 
and ' The Death of the Smuggler,' have perhaps 
passed out of remembranoe, but 'The Bay of 
Biscay' retains, and in all probability will ic 
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retain, its place in the public £avour. [W. 

DAVY, BiCHABD. an English composer in the 
early part of the 16U1 century. Some of his 
compositions are preserved in the British Museum^ 
Ffa 
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in the volume known as the Fsyifikx Manuscript 
(Add. MSS. 5465). [W. H. HJ 

DAY, Alfred, M.D., the author of an im- 
portant theory of * harmony, was bom in London 
in January 1810. In accordance with the wishes 
of his father he studied in London and Paris for 
the medical profession, and, after taking a degree 
at Heidelberg, practised in London as a homceo- 
pathist. His father's want of sympathy for his 
musical inclinations in his earlier years having 
prevented him firom attaining a sufficient d^;ree 
of practical skill in the art, he turned his attention 
to the study of its principles, and formed the 
idea of making a consistent and complete theory 
of harmony, to replace the chaos of isolated rules 
and exceptions, founded chiefly on irregular 
observation of the practice of great composers, 
which till comparatively lately was all that in 
reality supplied the place of system. He took 
some years in maturing his theory, and published 
it finally in 1845, three years only before his 
death, feb. 11, 1849. 

In this work there was hardly any department 
in which he did not propose reforms. For instance, 
in view of the fact that the figures used in 
thorough bass did not distinguish the nature of 
the chord they indicated — since the same figures 
stood for entirely different chords, and the same 
chords in different positions would be indicated 
by different figures — he proposed that the same 
chord should always be indicated by the same 
figures, and that its inversions should be indicated 
by capital letters A, B, C, etc., placed imder the 
Imiss, so that the chord of the seventh in its various 
positions would be indicated as follows : — 

I M 

I instead of 




BOD 

as under the old system. And whenever a chord 
had also a secondary root, as the chord of the aug- 
mented sixth, it would be indicated by a capital 
letter with a line drawn through it, and lines also 
drawn through the figures which indicated the 
intervab derived from that secondary root. 

With respect to the differences of opinion 
about the minor scale, he insisted with determined 
consistency that the principles of its construction 
precluded the possibility of its containing a major 
sixth or a minor sevenUi, and that the only true 
minor scale is that with a minor sixth and major 
seventh, the same ascending and descending ; and 
his conduding reoiarks are worth quoting as char- 
acteristic: — "This scale may not be so easy to 
some instruments and to voices as the old minor 
scale, therefore let aU those who like it practise 
that form of passage, but let them not call it the 
minor scale. Even as a point of practice I deny 
the old minor scale to be the better ; as practice 
is for the puipose of overcoming difficulties, and 
not of evadmg them.' The principle which 
throufffaout characterises his system is to get 
behind the mere shallow statement of rules and 
exceptions to the underlying basis from which 

1 TrMtbe ou Baraumj, bf Alfred Df. Bortl Sro. HoreUo * Oo. 
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the exceptions and rules will alike follow, lliufl^ 
in dealing with the theory of false relations, he 
points out that the objectionable nature of con- 
tradictory accidentals, such as Cii and Cf occurring 
in the same chord, or in succeeding chords or 
alternate chords, arises from the obscurity of 
tonality which thereby results, and which must 
always result when accidentals imply change 
of key: but since accidentals imder particular 
drcuxnstances do not imply change of key, con- 
tradictory accidentals are not necessarily a frdse 
relation; and he gives as an extreme instance, 
among others, the succession of the chords of the 
subdominant and supertonic in the key of C, in 
which F and Ff follow one another in different 
parts in successive chords. 




Proceeding after the same manner in his 
discussion of forbidden progressions of parts, he 
points out that as the objectionable effect of 
consecutive fifths is caused by the two parts 
seeming to move simultaneously in two different 
keys, there are cases in whi(m the prpgreesion 
of the bass on which they are founded would 
prevent that effect and render them admissible ; 
as, for instance, when the bass moves fit>m Tonic 
to dominant, as in the Pastoral Symphony of 
Beethoven, 
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The most important part of his theory, and 
that which most distinguishes it, is its divisicxa 
of styles into Strict or Diatonic, and Free or 
Chromatic, and the discussion of the fundamental 
discords which can be used without preparation. 
His explanation of the 'Chromatic system' was 
quite new, and his prefatory remarks so well 
explain his principles that they may be fitly 
quoted. After pointing out that the laws of 
diatonic harmony had been so stretched to apply 
them to modem styles that they seemed ' utterly 
opposed to practice,' he proceeds — 'Diatonic 
discords require preparation because they are 
unnatural; chromatic do not because they may 
be said to be already prepared by nature' — since 
the harmonics of a root note give the notes which 
form with it the combinations he calb funda- 
mental discords. *The harmonics from any 
given note are a major third, perfect fifth, minor 
seventh, minor or major ninth, eleventh, and 
minor or major thirteenth.* And this series 
gives the complete category of the fundamental 
chords of Day's chromatic system. Moreover, with 
the view of simplifying the tonal development 
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of music, and giying a larger scope to the basis 
of a single key — and thereby avoiding the con- 
sideration of innumerable short transitions — ^be 
gives a number of chromatic chords as belonging 
essentially to every key, though their signatures 
may not be sufficient to supply them, and with 
the same object builds his fundamental discords 
on the basis of the supertonic and tonic as well 
as on the dominant, in respect of this he says — 
'The reason why the tonic, dominant, and super- 
tonic are chosen for roots, is because the harmonics 
in nature rise in the same manner; first the 
harmonics of any given note, then those of its 
fifth or dominant, then those of the fifth of that 
dominant, being the second or supertonic of the 
original note. The reason why the hannonics 
of the next fifth are not used, is because that note 
itself is not a note of the diatonic scale, being 
A little too sharp, as the fifth of the supertonic, 
and can only be used as part of a chromatic 
chord.* The advantages of this system of taking 
a number of chromatic chords under the head 
of one key will be obvious to any one who wishes 
for a complete theory to analyse the progressions 
of keys in modem music as well as their harmonic 
structure. For instance, even in the early 
'Sonata Pathetique' of Beethoven, under a less 
comprehensive system, it would be held that 
in the first bar Uiere was a transition from the 
original key of C minor to G ; whereas under this 
system the first modulation would be held to 
take place in the 4th bar, to £b, which is far 
more logical and systematic. 

The detailed examination of the series of 
chords which have been summarised above is 
very elaborate. In most cases his views of the 
resolutions, even of well-known chords, are more 
varied and comprehensive than is usual with 
works on harmony, and point to the great patience 
and care bestowed on the elaboration of the 
theory. The most salient points of this part 
of the work are the reduction of well-known 
chords and their recognised and possible reso- 
lutions under the author's syst«ni nf lumlainental 
discords. The chord of the diminished seventh 
(a) he points out to be the first (n) (6) 

hiversion of that of the minor 
ninth (b) ; and though this in- 
version, in which tibe root ie _ 
omitted, is decidedly more conuuou th»n the 
original chord (b), yet the latter is 
to be found complete — as is also the 
major ninth, wiUiout omission of the 
root — in the works of the great masters ; and that 
on tonic and supertonic as well as dominant roots. 
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(c) 



Thechordofthedominanteleventh, 

when complete (as c), is hardly 

likely to be found unabridged; 

and it is even doubtful whether 

any examples of its first position ^^ 

exist, even with some notes omitted, which can 

be pointed to with certainty as an essential chord. 

But in this scheme the chord is ,^ 

important as giving in its fourth 

inversion the chord known as the 

Added sixth (d), in which case the 
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fifth of the original chord is at the top and the 
root and third are omitted, and the &ee treatment 
which has generally characterised this formerly 
isolated chcntl fully agrees with the rest of the 
principles of the system. This chord of the 
eleventh, unlike the others in the series, can 
only be used on the dominant, because if used 
on eitiier the tonic or supertonic it would resolve 
out of the key. The last chord of the series is 
that of the major or minor thirteenth on either 
of the before-mentioned roots ; of which the 
whole chord on the dominant of C (for example) 
would stand as (e). It is not 
suggested that all these notes 
occur at once, but that the 
discordant ones have their own 
proper resolutions, which they 
will follow in whatever poations they may be 
combined ; their resolutions being liable to modi- 
fication by the omission of any notes with which 
they form dissonances. The oonmionest and 
smoothest form of the chord is 



which will be readily recognised ; and there are 
various resolutions ffiven of the interval which 
makes the thirteenth with the root in this com- 
bination. One of the resolutions of the minor 
thirteenth deserves special consideration, namely, 
that in which it rises a semitone while the rest 
of the chord moves to tonic harmony. This 
makes the chord appear to be 
the same as that which was and 
is commonly known as that of 
the sharp fifth, as (/). To the 
whole doctrine of a sharpened 
fifth Dr. Day strongly opposed himself, and main- 
tained that the two diords marked (g) and (fi) in 
the example were identical ; and brought to bear 
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both mathematics and practical experiment to 
prove it. The combinations and resolutions 
which result firom his views of the nature of 
this chord are some of them very curious and 
original, and would probably be impossible if 
the chord were not a minor thirteenth but a 
sharp fifth* Still, the case against the sharp fifth 
cannot be said to be thoroughly substantiated, 
and tiie singular results of his views in this 
special case are not to be found in great numbers 
in the works of composers. 

The chord of the augmented sixth he derives 
fixnn the primary harmonics arising firom a pri- 
mary root, and the secondary harmonics arising 
from a secondary root. Thus in the following 
chord in the key of C, the lower note Ab he 
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expUins to be the minor ninth of the dominanf 
root, and the remaining three notee to be the 
seventh, ninth, and third of the lupertonic or 
seoondary root ; both these notes bemg ahready 
recognised as capable of being taken as roots 
in any key. The progressions of the component 
notes of Uie chord are the same as they would 
be in their positions in the respective fun- 
damental discords of tonic and supertonic of 
which they form a part. His views of the 
xxtpacity of the interval of the augmented sixth 
for being inverted as a diminished third are 
opposed to the practice of the greatest com- 
posers, who though they use the inversion rarely 
use it with great effect. He says: 'This in- 
terval should not be inverted, because the upper 
note being a secondary harmonic and capable 
of belonging only to the secondary root, should 
not be beneath the lower, which can only belong 
to the primary root.* As in his views with re- 
spect to the sharp fifth and the minor thirteenth, 
the question cannot be said to be definitely 
settled. Thus the musical feeling of people of 
cultivated taste may still count for something, 
and it seems probable that if the inversion were 
vicious Bach and Beethoven would not have 
used it. 

Tliis is not the place to point out in what 
respects Dr. Day's hypothesis is vulnerable; 
theorists of very high standing repudiate the 
chords of the eleventh and thiiteenth, and even 
cast doubts on the essential nature of the ninths ; 
but whatever may be said of its hypothetical 
and as yet incompletely substantiated views it 
must be confessed that no other theory yet pro- 
posed can rival it in consistency and compre- 
nensiveness. The strong adhesion given to it by 
one of our most distinguished living musicians, 
the Professor of Music at Cambrid^, should be 
sufficient to recommend it ; and the study of it, 
even if it lead to dissent on some points, can 
hardly faU to be profitable. [C. H. H.P.] 

DAY, John, one of the earliest of English 
musical typographers, began printing about 
1549 in Hollx>m, a little above the Conduit. 
He afterwards dwelt 'over Aldersgate beneath 
Saint Martyns,' and subsequently had a shop 
in St. Paul^ Churchyard. He used the motto 
'Arise, for it is Day,* which was probably in- 
tended as a reference to the introduction of the 
Beformed religion, as well as a puiming allusion 
to his own name. On March 25, 1553, he 
obtained a licence to print 'A Catechism in 
English with an A B C thereunto annexed,* and 
also the works of John Poynet, Bishop of 
Winchester, and Thomas Beacon, Professor of 
Divinity. He subsequently procured a patent 
to be granted to him and his son for printing 
the Psalms, etc. He was the printer of Fox's 
'Acts and Monuments.* Ini582 he was Master 
of the Stationers* Company. He died July 33, 
1584. The musical works printed by Day were 
*Certaine Notes set forth in foure and three 
partes to be sung at the Morning, Communion 
and Evening Prayer.* 1560; 'The whole Booke 
of Psalmes in foure partes,* which may be sung 
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to all Musicall Instruments,' 1563, reprinted in 
1565 ; 'Songes of three, fower and five voyces 
composed and made by Thomas Whythome,' 
1571; 'The Psalmes of David' by William 
Damon, 1579. [Damon.] [W. H. H.] 

DEANE, Thomas, Mus. Doc., bom in the 
latter half of the 17th century, was organist at 
Warwick and Coventry. He composed a service 
and other church music, and in 1 703 the instru- 
mental music for Oldmixon's tragedy 'The Gover- 
nor of Cyprus.' He is said to have been the first 
to perform a sonata of Corelli in this country in 
1 709. Many compositions by him for the violin 
are contained in the collection called ' The Division 
Vidin.' He graduated as Doctor of Music at Ox- 
fiird July 9, 1731. [W.H.H.] 

DEBAIN, Alexandbb Fban^ots, keyed in- 
strument miJter, bom in Paris 1 809. Originally 
foreman in a pianoforte factory, but in 1834 
established a factory of his own. Has distin- 
guished himself by the invention of several 
musical instruments, amongst others the Anti- 
phonel — a kind of barrel-organ — the Harmoni- 
corde — a oombination of reeds and strings — and 
the Harmonium, or Orgue expressif. Died Nov. 77. 

DEBORAH. An oratorio of Handel's, the 
words by Humphreys ; completed Feb. 3i» 1 733 ; 
first performed at the King's Theatre, Hay- 
market, March 17, 1733. No less than 14 of 
the airs and choruses are founded on, adapted, 
or transferred, from other works of Handd's— 
Dixit Dominus (1707); the Passion (1716); 
the ode on Queen Anne*8 birthday (17 15); the 
Coronation Anthems (1737). DebornJi was 
revived by the Sacred Harmonic Society Nor. 
15, 1843. 

DECANI. The words Decani and Cantorn 
are used to distinguish the two sides of the choir 
for the purposes of anUphonal singing in the 
Anglican Church. The names are derived from 
the position of the stalk of the Decanus or Dean 
and the Cantor or Precentor, which are the first 
on either side on entering the choir of a cathedral, 
the Dean always on the south side. [C.H.H J*.] 

DECRESCENDO, decreasing— the opposite 
of crescendo — consists in gradually lessening the 
tone from loud to soft. It b also expressed by 
dee., decresc,, and by the sign z::i=— . Whether 
there was originally any difference between 
decrescendo and diminuendo or not, at present 
the two terms appear to be convertible. Th»« 
is a splendid instance of the thing, where both 
words are used, at the end of the first section of 
the Finale of Schubert's Symphony in C, No. 9, 
in a decrescendo of 48 bars from fff, the bass at 
the same time going down and down to the low G. 

DEFESCH, William, a Fleming by birth, 
was organist of the church of Notre Dame at 
Antwerp, and in 1725 succeeded Alfonso D'Eve 
as chapel-master there, but was in 1 731 dismissed 
on account of his ill-treatment of some of the 
choir-bovs under his charge. He then came to 
Englana, and established himself in London, 
where, in .33, he produced an oratorio entitled 
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' Judith,' which enjoyed some degree of popularity, 
and in 45 another called 'Joseph. Whilst 
at Antwerp he oompoeed a mass for voices and 
orchestra. His published works comprise several 
sets of sonatas and oonoertos for stringed and 
other instruments, some solos for the violoncello, 
and a collection of canxonets and airs, and some 
single songs. He was an able violinist. An 
engraved portrait of him was published in London 
in 1 75 7. He died about 1 758. [W. H. H.] 

DEGREE. The word 'degree* is used to 
express the intervals of notes firom one another 
on the stave. When they are on the same line 
or space they are in the same degree. The 
interval of a second is one degree, the Interval 
of a third two degrees, and so on, irrespective of 
the steps being tones or semitones, so long as 
they represent a further line or space in the stave. 
Hence also notes are in the same degree when they 
are natural, flat, or sharp of the same note, as C and 
Ci, £ and Eb ; and they are in different degrees 
when, though the same note on an instrument of 
fixed intonation, they are called by different 
names, as F| and Gb, C and Dbb. [G.H.H.P.] 

DEGREE. For the degrees in music at the 
English Universities see Baohblob and Doctor. 
Since Bachelor was printed an addition has 
been made to the Oxford examination by requiring 
candidates to pass previously either Responsions 
or a local examination, in English, Mathematics, 
Latin, and one of four modem languages — Greek, 
French, German, or Italian. Additions of a similar 
nature have also been made by Cambridge and 
Dublin, and the London University has adopted a 
report to the same effect. Thus the degree will 
henceforward be evidence of a certain general edu- 
cation as well as of musical attainments. [C.A.F.] 

DEHN, Siegfried Wilhslv, musical writer, 
bom at Altona 1796, died at Berlin 1858. His 
studies at the University of Leipsic were inter- 
rupted ini8i3 by having to join tne army against 
the French. On the restoration of peace he 
went to Plon and Leipsic, and in 1823 to Berlin, 
where he studied under Bemhard Klein in 
harmony and composition. He possessed strong 
literary tastes, and being a gooa linguist, made 
diligent researches on various subjects connected 
with music both in Germany and Italy, which 
he utilised in Marx's 'Berliner Musikzeitung * 
and other periodicals. In 1842, on the recom- 
mendation of Meyerbeer, he was appointed libra- 
rian of the musical portion of the royal library at 
Berlin, a choice he amply justified. He cata- 
logued the entire collection, and added to it a 
number of valuable works scattered throughout 
Prussia, especially Poelchau*s collection, con- 
taining, besides many interesting theoretical and 
historical works, an invaluable series of original 
MSS. of the Bach fiunily. Dehn scored no less 
than 500 motets of Orlando Lasso, and copied 
for the press an enormous number of works by 
J. S. Bach. He it was who first published Bach's 
six concertos for various instruments (Peters, 
1 850) ; the concertos for one, two, and three piano- 
fortes ; and two comic cantatas. At his instiga- 
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tion Griepenkerl undertook his edition of Bach*B 
complete works for clavier and organ (Peters^ 
Leipsic). Dehn also published a collection of 
vocal compositions in 4, 5, 6, 8, and 10 parts, 
called 'Sammlung alterer Musik aus dem XVI 
und XVII Jahrh.' (Crantz, Berlin). He suc- 
ceeded Grottfried Weber in the editorship of the 
musical periodical 'Cecilia* (Schott). He re- 
edited Marpurg's treatise on Fugue (Leipzig 
1858), had translated Delmotte*s woric on Or- 
lando Lasso, under the title 'Biographische Notia 
iiber Roland de Lattre,' and was preparing a 
larger work on the same subject, from valuable 
materials collected with great labour, when he 
died. In addition to these and similar labours 
he conducted a large eorrespondenoe on musical 
subjects and formed many distinguished pupils, 
among whom may be mentioned Glinka, KuUak, 
A. Rubinstein, and F. Kiel. Among his friends 
were Kiesewetter and F^tis, for the latter of 
whom he collected materials equal to two volumes 
of his * Biographie universelle.' His theoretical 
works were 'Theoretisch-praktische Harmonic- 
lehre* (Berlin 1840; 2nd edition Leipsic 1858); 
' Analyse dreier Fugen . . . J. S. Bach's . . . und 
Bononcini*s etc.' (Leipzig 1858), .^nd 'Lehre vom 
Contrapunkt* (Schneider, 1 859). The latter, pub- 
lished after his death by lus pupil Scholz, con- 
tains examples and analyses of canon and fugue 
by Orlando Lasso, Maroello, Palestrina, etc. 
Dehn was a good practical musician and violon- 
cellist. [M.C.C.] 

DEISS, MiOHABL, musidan to the Emperor 
Ferdinand I of Greraiany, for whose obsequies in 
1564 he composed a motet for four voices, and 
eight other pieces, published by Joannelli in his 
'Thesaurus Musious.' Other motets of his are 
contained in Schad's 'Promptuarium Musicum.' 
Deiss's part- writing was fluent and natural for 
his time, as is shown in his motet 'Misit Herodes 
rex.' [M.C.C.] 

DELDEVEZ, Ernest, bom in Paris May 31, 
181 7, studied at the Gonservatoire, where he was 
a pupil of Habeneck, and obtained the first violin 
prize in 1833, the second vnze for fugue in 1837, 
and the second 'prix de Kome* in 1838 for his 
cantata 'La Vendetta,' which he subsequently 
revised and printed (op. 16). That he is not 
only a talented violinist and leader, but also a 
sound and melodious composer, is shown in his 
published works. These consist of songs, sacred 
choruses, 2 trios (op. 9 and 23), quartets (op. 10), 
a quintet (op. 22), concert-overtures (op. i and 3), 
symphonies (op. 2, 8, 15), besides some still un- 
published; a 'Requiem' (op. 7), and dramatic 
works, besides others still in MS. Among his 
ballets performed at the Opera we may mention 
' Lady Henriette' (3rd act), 'Eucharis' (1844), 
•Paquita* (1846), and ' Vertvert' (1851), which 
contain much pleasing and brilliant music. This 
learned and oonKcientious musician has also pub- 
lished an Anthology of Violinists, 4 vols. (op. 19) 
— a selection of pieces by various composers, from 
Ck>reUi to Viotti ; a work ' Des Principes de la 
Ibraiation dee intervalles et des accords'; the 
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* Cotirs complet d'harmonie et de haute composi- 
tion' of Fenaroli; ' Transcriptiona et Realisa- 
tions d'ceuvres andennes'; 'Curiosit^s Musicales' 
(Didot, 1873), on certain peculiarities in the 
works of the great masters, and ' L'art du Chef 
d'Orchestre' (Didot, 1878). On the death of 
George Hainl (1873) Deldevez was appointed first 
leader to the * Academic' and to the ' Soci^td des 
Concerts.' In October 1873 he was chosen to 
direct the class for instrumental performance, 
instituted at the Conservatoire at the instance of 
Ambroise Thomas, and hitherto most successful. 
He retired from the Opera July 1,1877. Deldevez 
is a Chevalier of the Legion of Honour. [G. C] 

DEUCATI, Mabghebita, an Italian soprano 
engaged at the King's Theatre with her husband 
in 1 789. They played principally in opera buffa. 
She sang with Marchesi in Tarchi*8 ' Disertore,' 
and they both took part in * La Oosa rara' and 

* La Villana riconosciuta.' Delicati also played a 
small part in Paisiello's 'Barbiere di Siviglia.' 
Their subsequent history is unknown. [J.M.] 

DELMOTTE, HEinti Flobent, bom at Mons 
1799, died there 1836, librarian of the public 
library at Mons, and author of * Notice bio- 
graphique sur Koland Delattre, etc.' (Valen- 
ciennes 1836). This work was translated into 
German by Dehn. The authenticity of the 
chronicler Vinchant, from whom Delmotte took 
the chief part of his facts, has been contested 
since his death. (See Lasso.) At the time of 
his death Delmotte was collecting materials for 
the life of Philippe de Mons. [M. C. C] 

DEMANTIUS, Chbistoph, composer, bom 
at Reichenberg 1567; was cantor at Zittau 
about 1596, and in 1607 at Freyberg in Saxony 
where he died 1643. His works (for list see 
Fetis) comprise songs sacred and secular, dances, 
and threnodies, or funeral laments, besides two 
elementary works, *Isagoge artis musicae' etc. 
(Nuremberg 1605, 12th edition Freyberg 167 1) 
and * Forma musices, griindlicher . . . Bericht der 
Singekunst' (Budissin 159a). Four S-part mo- 
tets are printed in the Florilegium Portense, and 
A short 'Domine ad adjuvandum,' h, 4, in Proske's 
' Musica Divina' — Lib. Vesperarum. [M. C. C] 

DEMI-SEMIQUAVER, the half of a semi- 
quaver; in other words, a note the value or 
duration of which is the quarter of a quaver and 
the eighth part of a crotchet. In French ' triple 
croche' ; in Italian ' eemi-bis-croma.' It is shown 
hy ^f or, when joined, by LT, and its rest by q. 

DEMOPHON, trag^die lyrique, in 3 acts; 
words by Mamiontel ; music by Cherubini, his 
first opera in Paris ; produced at the Acaddmie 
royaleDec. 5. 1788. 

DENEFVE, JULSB, violoncellist and composer, 
bom at Chimay 1814, entered the Brussels Con- 
servatoire in 1833. He studied the violoncello 
under Platel and Demunck ; became professor of 
the violoncello at the Ecole de Musique, and first 
violoncello at the theatre, and at the Socidte des 
CoucLTts at MoQA. Within a few years he be- 
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came director of the Ecole, conductor of the 
Society des Concerts, and founder and oonductar 
(1 841) of the Roland de Lattre choral society. 
He composed three operas for the Mons theatre ; 
a number of choruses for men's voices ; several 
cantatas (one for the erection of a statue to Or- 
lando Lasso in 1858) ; a Requiem, and varioas 
orchestral pieces. Denefve is a member of the 
* Society des beaux arts et de litt^rature * of 
Ghent, and honorary member of the most im- 
portant choral societies in Belgium and the north 
of France. [M.C.C.] 

DEPART, CHANT DU. This national tar 

was composed by MAul to some fine lines by 
Marie Joseph Ch^nier, for the concert celefarmtiii^ 
the fourth anniversary of the taking of the Baa- 
tille (July 14, 1794). Ch^nier was in hiding at 
the house of Sairette when he wrote the wOTds. 
and the original edition, by order of the Natiooal 
Convention, states merely * Paroles de . . . . ; 
musique de Mt^ul.' Of all the French patriotie 
songs this is the only one actually written dmin^ 
the Terror. The first verse is as follows : — 



Temito di mar da 




Trem - blez. en - ne - mis de la Fran - ea. Bok 



l-vT«9deuuig et d'or-gueil! Le peupleaouTa-nia if% - 




rir; UnFran-^als dolt tI - rre pour el - tab 



elle un Francali doit mou - rlr ! Un Fran^-ab doit Ti - vi« f 



el - le. Pour elle un Fran{;als dolt mou - rir I 



The opening phrase is spirited and 
the modulation in the middle recalls perhaps 
involuntarily that in the Marseillaise ; while the 
end foreshadows too definitely the melodies of 
the Empire. Apart fix>m its merit as music, the 
air is appropriate to Ch^nier's words, and produces 
an almost overwhelming effect when sung bv 
a multitude. pJ. C.J 
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DERING, RiOHABD, Mob. Bac., % member of 
the ancient Kentish fkmily of that name, wai 
educated in Italy. He returned to England 
with a great reputation as a musician, and for 
some time practised his profession in London. 
In 1610 he took the degree of Bachelor of Music 
at Oxford. Being strongly importuned thereto he 
became organist to the convent of English nuns 
at Brussels. Upon the marriage of Charles I, 
in 1635, Bering was appointed organist to the 
queen. Henrietta Maria, which office he continued 
to hold until she was compelled to leave England. 
He died in the Romish communion about the 
year 1658. Dering*s published works are wholly 
of a sacred kind. Tney consist of 'Gantiones 
Sacree quinque vooum cum basso continue ad 
Oiganum/ Antwerp, 1597; 'Oantica Sacra ad 
Mdodium Madrigalium elaborata senis Vocibus,' 
Antwerp, 161 8 ; ' Oantica Sacra ad Duos & Tres 
Voces, oomposita cum Basso-continuo ad Orga- 
num,' London, 1663. On the title-page of this 
work, which is dedicated to the Queen Dowager, 
Henrietta Maria^ Dering is styled 'Regis 
Majestatis quondam Organista.* In 1674 Play- 
ford published a second set of Oantica Sacra by 
various composers, in which are eight motets 
attributed to Dering, but which Playford, in his 
pre£Aoe, candidly a&iits were ' by some believed 
not to be his.* In the library of the Sacred 
Harmonic Society are preserved in manuscript 
imperfect sets of parts of the following com- 
positions by Dering: anthem, 'Unto Thee, 
Lord*; madrigal, 'The Country Cry*; some 
motets, and several fSuicies for viols. [W.H. H.] 

DESERTEUR, LE, a musical drama in 3 
acts, words by Sedaine, music by Monsigny — his 
best ; produced at the Theatre des Italiens March 
6, 1 769, and revived at the Op^ra Comique Oct. 
30, 1843. 

DETTINGEN TE DEUM, THE, written by 
Handel to celebrate the victory of Dettingen 
(June 26, 1743). 'Begun July 1743' ; first per- 
formed (not at the thanksgiving service July 38, 
but) at the Chapel Royal, St. James's, Nov. 37, 
43. Many of the themes and passages are from 
XJbio. 

DEUS MISEREATUR is the psahn (Ixvii.) 
nsed in the evening service of the Anglican church 
after the lessons, alternatively w\&. the Nunc 
Dimittis. It is considered as a 'responsory peaim' 
in conformity with the 1 7th canon of the (Jouncil 
of Laodicea, which appointed lessons and psalms 
to be read alternately. 

In the ancient church the psalm was used at 
Lauds, and in the Sarum use it was coupled with 
the bidding prayer on Sundays. Nevertheless it 
is not in Cranmer's Prayer -Book of 1549, «"^d 
consequently has no special chant g^ven for it 
in Marbeck's ' Book of Common Prayer Noted,* 
of 1550. It was appointed as an alternative to 
the Nunc Dimittis in the revised edition of the 
Prayer-Book, 1553. like its fellow, the 98th 
Psalm, it is not so often used as the 'Nunc Di- 
mittis,* partly because it seems less appropriate 
than that canticle, and partly because it is longer. 
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Settings of it are qomparativel v rare. To take 
for example the most famous ancient collections of 
services ; there is only one setting in Bamard*s 
collection, vis. that by Strogers ; there are three 
in Boyoe*s, and only two in Arnold's. With re- 
gard to the setting in Bamard*s collection, it is 
worth remarking that there is a quaint note at 
the end of the index suggesting that it should be 
sometimes used as an anuiem. [0. H. H. P.] 

DEUX JOURNfeES, LES. ComMielyrique 
in 3 acts, words by Bouilly, music by Cherubini ; 
produced at the Theatre Feydeau Jan. 16, 1800. 
Translated into German as * Der Wassertrager,' 
and into English as ' The Escapes ; or, the Watear 
Carrier* ; produced, in a very mutilated state, 
in London 1801, and at Covent Garden Nov. 13, 
1834, with the 'overture and all the music' 
In Italian produced at Drury Lane June 30, 
1873, as Le due Giomate, for one night only. 
Beethoven thought the book of this opera the 
beet in existence. [G.] 

DEVEIX)PMENT. A word used in two 
somewhat different senses ; on the one hand of a 
whole movement, in a sense analogous to its use 
with reference to an organism ; and on the other 
of a subject or phrase, ¥dth reference to the 
manner in which its conspicuous features of 
rhythm or melody are employed by reiteration, 
variation, or any other devices whidi the genius 
or ingenuity of the composer suggests, with the 
object of showing the various elements of interest 
it contains. 

The term is very apt and legitimate when used 
in the above senses, which are in reality no more 
than the converse of one another; for the de- 
velopment of a movement is rightly the develop- 
ment of the ideas contained in its subjects ; 
otherwise in instrumental music neither purpose 
nor unity of design could be perceived. It must 
however be borne in mind that the mere state- 
ment of a transformed version of a subject is not 
development. A thing is not necessarily devel- 
oped when it is merely changed, but it is so 
generally when the progressive steps between 
the original and its final condition can be clearly 
followed. 

The most perfect t3rpe8 of development are to 
be found in Beethoven's works, with whom not 
seldom the greater part of a movement is the 
constant unfolding and opening out of all the 
latent possibilities of some simple rhythmic figure. 
It is impossible to give examples, owing to the 
space they would require ; but reference may be 
made to tibe first movement of the Symphony in 
minor; the Scherzo of the 9th Symphony; 
the Allegro con brio of the Sonata in C minor» 
opus III; the last movement of the Sonata in F, 
opus 10, no. 3; and the last movement of the 
Sonata in A, opus loi . [0. H. H. P.] 

DEVIL'S OPERA, THE, in two acts, words 
by G. Macfarren, music by G. A. Macfarren; pro- 
duced at the English Opera House Aug. 13, 1S38. 

DEVIN DU VILLAGE, LE (the village 
sorcerer), an Interm^de, in one act ; words and 
music by J. J. Rousseau; plaj-ed for the first 
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tune at Fontainebleau Oct. i8, 1752, and at the 
Acad^mie royale March i, 53. Laat played in 
1829, after more than 400 representations ; some 
one threw a perruque on the stage, which de- 
cided its fate. It was translated and adapted as 
* The Cunning Man ' by Dr. Bumey in 1 760. One 
of Jollien's very first public feats was a Quadrille 
on the motifs of the Devin, 1836 or 37. [G.] 

DEVBIENT, WiLHELMHTB Sohb5dib. See 
BohbOdeb. 

DIABELLI, Akton, head of the firm of Dia- 
belli &L Co., music publishers in Yienna, and 
composer of pianoforte and church music, bom 
Sept. 6, 1781, at Mattsee in Salzburg. His 
piano pieces are well written, at once graceful 
and good practice, and both these and his nume- 
rous arrangements had an immense popularity. 
His masses, especially the 'Landmessen* (for 
country churches), are widely spread in Austria, 
being for the most part easy to execute, and 
interesting, if not particularly solid. He also 
composed songs for one and more voices, and an 
operetta, 'Adam in der Klenmie.' Being intended 
for the priesthood he received a good general edu- 
cation, and profited much from association with 
Michael Haydn, who superintended his musical 
studies. When the Bavarian convents were secu- 
larised in 1803, he gave up the idea of taking 
orders, went to Vienna, and was warmly received 
by Joseph Haydn. He soon became a popular 
teacher of the pianoforte and guitar, made money 
enough to become partner with Peter Cappi the 
music-publisher in 181 8, and in 24 the iinn be- 
came Diabelli & Co. The latter half of his life 
is much more interesting than the former, as it 
brings us into contact with one of the first music- 
publishing establishments in Vienna, where 
Czemy was for many years a daily visitor, and 
where all the leaders of the musical world went 
in and out. In 1852 the firm became C. A. 
Spina, and in July 72 F. Schreiber, under which 
name it still continues, though the business was 
purchased in May 76 by A. Cranz of Hamburg. 
Their publications at this moment amount to 
over 25,000. In Diabelli's time they acquired 
the publications of the extinct firms of M. 
Artaria, L. Kozeluch, Th. Weigl, Berka, Leides- 
dorf, Pennauer, and Traeg, and in 1855 those of 
Carlo Mecchetti. They published specially for 
Schubert, Czemy, Strauss, and Lanner; also 
Marpurg*s * Abhandlung von der Fuge' revised 
by Sechter, and Reicha's * Lehrbuch* ; and, under 
the title * Ecclesiasticon,* a collection of church 
musks. In 1874 they issued a frenh catalogue of 
their puUioations, and a thematic catalogue of 
Schubert's published works, compiled with his 
usual exhaustive aocvracy by Nottebohm. Dia- 
belli died April 8, 1858. His quiet and un- 
assuming life made him many friends, some <^ 
whom in 1871 erected a tablet to his memory 
on the house at Mattsee in which he was bom. 
Beethoven wrote his 33 Variations (op. 120) on 
a waltz of Diabelli 's, and this alone wUl preserve 
his name to posterity shoiUd it disappear in other 
ways. [C.F.P.] 
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DIADESTE. A buffo Italian opera, words 
by Fitzball, music by Balfe ; produceid at Druzy 
Lane May 17, 1838. 

DIAMANTS DE LA COURONNE, LES. 
Opera comique in 3 acts, words by Scribe and. 
St. George, music by Auber ; produced at the 
Op^ra Comique March 6, 1841 ; at the Princew** 
Theatre, London, May 3, 44, as Crown Diamonds. 

DIAPASON originally meant the interval of 
an octave, because it was 8id vaaSfw x^^P^^ 
ffvfjupojpia, the consonance arrived at by goin^ 
' through all the strings of the lyre* frt>m first to 
last. In this sense it is used by Dryden : — 

< Through all the compass of the notes it ran. 

The diapason closing full in man.' 

In French it came to mean a tuning-fork, 
and hence also the pitch which was as it were 
registered by it, the 'Diapason normal* bein^ 
the standard of pitch supposed to be generallj- 
accepted in Franoe, which gave 435 vibrations 
for Uie A above middle C. In England the name 
is given to the most important foundation stops 
of the organ. (See Org ak.) [C. H. H. P.] 

DIAPENTE was the ancient Greek name for 
the consonance of the 5th. By the musicians of 
the 17 th and iSth centuries a canon in the fifth 
was oilled in Epidiapente or Subdiapente, as it 
answered above or below. 

DIATESSARON was the ancient Greek 
name for the consonance of the 4th — dicL rtaadpeaw 
XopbSjv avfupojvla, 

DIATONIC is the name given to music which 
is confined to notes proper to the signature of 
the key in which they occur — such as the white 
notes only, in the key of C major. The different 
forms of the minor scale are considered diatonic 
Therefore the major 7th and major 6th, which 
often occur instead of the minor 7th and minor 
6th in the signature of a minor scale, can be 
used without the passage ceasing to be dia- 
tonic. The theme of the Finale of the Chorsl 
Symphony is a splendid example of a diatonio 
melody. [C.H.H.P.] 

DIBDIN, Chables, was the son of a silver- 
smith at Southampton, where he was bom March 
15, 1745, his mother being in her fiftieth year 
and he being her eighteenth child. His grand- 
father was a considerable merchant, who founded 
the village near Southampton which bears his. 
name. Dibdin's eldest brother, who was twent3r- 
nine years his senior, was captain of an Indiaman 
and father of the Rev. Ihr. Thomas Frognall 
Dibdin, the well-known bibliographer. Cl^riea 
Dibdin, being intended by his father for the 
Church, was placed at Winchester College, but 
a passion for music took possession of bim , and 
he sang vnth the choristers both at the cathedral 
and college. He had a good voice and a quick- 
ness in learning, which induced Kent to compose 
anthems for him and teach him to sing them, 
and Fussel, who afterwards succeeded Kent as 
organist, taught him the rudiments of music and 
a few common tunes. All musical knowledge 
beyond that he acquired for himsel:^ studying 
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ohiefly the concertos of Corelli and the theoretical 
works of Rameaa. The place of organist at 
Bishop*s Waltham becoming vacant, IMbdin of- 
fered hiniBelf for it, but was rejected on account 
of his youth. When fifteen years old his eldest 
brother brought him to London and placed him 
in the music warehouse of Johnson in Cheapeide, 
where however he did not remain long, a friend 
having advised him to try the stage. He obtained 
an engagement at Govent Grarden Theatre as a 
■tnging actor. About the same time he began 
to write verses as well as music, in which he was 
encouraged by Beard, then become manager of 
the theatre, who advised him to try his hand at 
something for the stage, promising to bring it out 
at Dibdin's benefit. He accordingly set to work 
and wrote and composed ' The Shepherd's Artifice,' 
a pastoral, which was performed at his benefit 
in the seaaoo of 1762-63, and repeated in the 
following season, the author-composer performing 
the chancter of Strsphon. He had performed 
in the summer of 62 at the Richmond theatre 
on the hill; and he now obtained an engage- 
ment at Birmingham, where he not only played 
at the theatre but sung at YaoxhalL In the 
beginning of 65 the opera of *The Maid of 
the Mill was about to be produced at Covent 
Garden, and eome di£5culty arising with Dunstall, 
who was to have played Ralph, Dibdin was 
requested by Beard to undertake the part. He 
made a decided hit, and at once established 
himself firmly in the public favour. In 1 767 he 
composed part of the music for 'Love in the 
City,* and in the next year two-thirds of that of 
' Lionel and Clarissa.' In 68 Dibdin transferred 
his services from Covent Garden to Drury Lane, 
where he signalised himself by his composition 
of the music of ' The Padlock,' and his atknirable 
performance of Mungo in it. In the follovring 
year he was engaged to compose for Ranelagh, 
where he produced 'The Maid the Mistress,' 
and 'The Recruiting Sergeant.' He likewise 
composed some of the music for the Shakspere 
Jubilee at Stratford-on-Avon in that year. In 
1772 Thomas King, having become proprietor 
of Sadler's Wells, engaged Dibdin to write and 
compose some little musical pieces to be brought 
out there. In 74 Dibdin produced 'The Waters 
man,' and in 75 'The Quaker,' pieces which 
have kept uninterrupted possession of the stage 
ever since, the songs being still listened to with 
as much pleasure as when first heard. At 
the end of the latter season he quitted Drury 
Lane owing to differences that had arisen be- 
tween him and Garrick, and exhibited at Ex- 
eter Change a piece called ' The Comic Mirror,' 
in which well-known characters of the day 
were personated by puppets. In 1776 he took 
a journey into France, where he remained some 
months. On his return he was engaged as 
composer to Covent Garden Theatre at a salary 
of £10 a week, but he held the appointment for 
two or three seasons only. In 1 782 he projected 
the erection of the Royal Circus (afterwards the 
Surrey Theatre), which was opened Nov. 7, 
1782, Dibdin undertaking the general manage- 
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ment, Hughes the equestrian department, and 
Grimaldi (father of the afterwards famous down) 
the stage direction. For this theatre the ever- 
active pen of Dibdin was employed in the pro* 
duction of numerous Uttle musical pieces and 
pantomimes. The first season was remarkably 
successful. In the second, dissensions broke out 
amongst the managers, in consequence of which 
he retired from the theatre. He then made an 
attempt to regain his position at the patent 
theatres, and succeeded in getting his opera, 
' Liberty Hall' (containing the popular songs of 
'Jack Ratlin,' 'The high-mettled racer,' and 'The 
Bells of Aberdovey'), brought out at Drury Lane 
on Feb. 8, 1785. Soon afterwards he listened to 
a proposal to erect a theatre at Pentonvilley 
where he purposed representing spectacles in 
which hydraulic effects should be introduced. 
He proceeded to some extent with the building, 
which he intended to call 'Helicon,' but his 
application for a licence was refused, and shortly 
afterwards a gale of wind destroyed the edifice 
and put an end to the project. Dibdin next 
meditated a visit to India, and, to raise funds 
for the purpose, in 1787-88 made a tour through 
a large part of England and gave entertainments, 
He published an account of this tour in 1788. 
in a quarto volume, under the title of 'The 
Musical Tour of Mr. Dibdin.' In the summer 
of 88 he sailed for India, but the vessel being 
driven to take shelter in Torbay, he finally aban- 
doned his intention and returned to London. 
Dibdin next resolved to rely on his ovni unaided 
exertions, and in 1789 produced at Hutchins' 
Auction Room, King Street, Covent Garden, the 
first of those 'table entertainments' which he 
originated, and of which he was author, com- 
poser, narrator, sii^r, and accompanyist, under 
the title of ' The WMm of the Moment. ' On the 
first evening there was an attendance of only 
sixteen persons. Dibdin, however, persevered ; 
he engaged the Lyceum and brought out 'The 
Oddities,' the success of which was at once de- 
cisive ; and no wonder, for it contained, amongst 
others, the songs, 'To Bachelors' Hall,' *Twa« 
in the good sMp Rover,' 'The Flowing Caa,' 
'Saturday night at sea,' 'Ben Backstay,' 'I 
sailed from flie Downs in the Nancy,' 'The 
Lamplighter,' and 'Tom Bowling*; the last 
written on the death of his eldest brother, Cap- 
tain Dibdin. And here it may be observed 
that nearly the whole of those sea songs that 
contributed so largely during the war to cheer 
and inspire the hearts of our seamen, and gained 
for their author the appellation of the Tyrtseus 
of the British Navy, were written by Dibdin 
for his entertainments. In 1790 'The Oddities* 
was revised, and ran 79 nights, when it was 
succeeded by * The Wags,' wlach was performed 
for 108 nights. The great sale of ' Poor Jack,' 
the copyright of which and eleven other songs 
he had sold for £60, and which in a short time 
had brought its purchaser a profit of £500, 
induced Dibdin about this time to become his 
own publisher. In 1791 he removed from the 
Lyceum to a room in the Strand, opposite Beau- 
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fort BnHdings, which he opened under the name 
of Sans Souci, and where he remained for four 
years. He then built for himself a small theatre 
on the east side of Leicester Place, which he 
opened under the same name in 1 796. Towards 
the close of the last century Dibdin published a 
' HistozT of the Stage/ in live volumes, and in 
1803 his 'Professional Life,* in four volumes. 
In 1805 he sold his theatre and retired firom 
public life. In 1802 government granted him 
a pension of £200 per annum, but this being 
withdrawn on a change of ministry he was led to 
open a music shop in the Strand as a means of 
subsistence. The speculation, however, failed, 
and he became bankrupt. A subscription for his 
relief was opened in 1810, with part of which an 
annuity of £30 was purchased for himself his 
wife and daughter successively. Subsequently 
his pension was restored to him. Towards the 
end of the year 1813 Dibdin was attacked by 
paralysb, and on July 25, 1814, he died at his 
residence in Arlington Street, Camden Town. 
He was buried in the cemetery belonging to the 
parish of St. Martin-in-the-Fields, in Ptatt Street, 
Camden Town, where there is a monument to 
his memory. Dibdin^s two sons, Charles and 
Thomas, were well-known dramatists. 

The following is a list of Dibdin^s operas and 
other dramatic pieces. Of those marked thus * 
he was author as well as composer : — 

• ' The 8h«pberd'i Artifloe.' 178S ; Hunter.' utA • ' AUt not Gold that 



*LoYe In the Citj' (put of the 
masic).1767 : ' DuDon and PhUlida.' 

* Lionel and Clarlna' (part of the 
muaic). and 'The Padlock.' 17«8 

' The Maid the Mlstresi." The Be- 
eniltlng Sergeant.' 'The Bphetlan 
Matron.' 'The JnbUee.' 'Queen 
Mab.' and 'The Oaptlre.' 1760; 
'Pigmy Bevels.'177D; 'The Wed- 
ding Bliw.' and ' The Institution of 
the 0*rter,' ITH; •'The Udle." 
* ' The Miaduuioe.' ' The Briekdnst 
Man.' • ' The Wklow of Abingdon.' 
and 'The Palace of Mirth.' 17W; 
*A Christmaa Tale.' 'The Trip to 
Portsmouth.' ' The Deserter ' (part- 
ly lelected flrom Monsigny and 
PhUldorX and •' The Grenadier.' 
1773 : • • The Waterman.' and •' The 
Oobier.' 1774 : • ' The Quaker.' and 
•The Two Mlsera,' 1775; •'The 
Seraglio.' ' The BUckamoor,' •' The 
Metamorphoaea.' * 'The Razor 
Grinder; • ' To, Tea. or. The 
Friendly Tars.' • ' The Old Woman 
of Eighty.' ••The Mad Doctor. 

• "She la mad for a Uiuband.' • 'Kng- 
■ t Italy.' •'The Fortune! 



Glitters.' 1778: •'Poor Vulcan. 
• ' Base and Colin.' • ' The Wires 
Revenged.' • ' Annette and Lubin.' 
and ••TheMUkmald.' 1778; Ply- 
mouth in an Uproar.' • The Chel- 
sea Pensioner.' • ' The Mirror,' and 
•'The Touchstone.' 1779; •'The 
Shepherdess of the Alpa.' •'Har- 
lequin Freemason.' and •'The 
Islanders.' 1780; •'Jupiter and 
Alcmena,' 1781 : • ' None so blind 
as those who wont see.' 1782; 
•' The Barrier of Parnassus.' • ' The 
Graces.' • ' The Baloon.' • ' Manda- 
rina. or. The Refusal of Harlequin.' 
• ' The Land of SimpUdty.' • ' The 
Passions, ' • ' The Statue.* • ' Clump 
and Cudden.' ''The Benevolent 
Tar.' •' TheBeglonsof Aocompltsh- 
ment' • ' The Uncashire Witches.* 
•• The Cestns,' •' Pandora,' •■ The 
Long Odds,' and 'Uartequln the 
Phantom of a Day' 'all for the 
Royal Chms). 178S and 17M :•' Li- 
berty Hall,' 1786 ; ' Harvest Home.' 
17«7: •'A Loyal EAuion.' ITWj 
and •' Hannah Hewett,' 17W. 



His table entertainments 



'The Whim of the Moment.' and 
•The Oddities' 17>«; 'The Wags. 
1700; 'Private Theatricals.' 1791; 
' 1 he Quizzes.' 17» : ' Castles in the 
Air.' 1783; 'Great News." ITM; 
• WUl of the WL«p.' and ' Christinaa 



Land's End.' and 'Tom Wilklns.' 
1790; "The Cake House,' 1800 ; ' A 
Frixk.' 1801; -Most Votes.' 1802; 
'New Year's Gifts.' ' Britons, strike 
home.' 'Heads and TalU.' 'The 
Fn.lic' ' Datcbet Mead." ' The Pro- 



Gambols.' 17W; 'The General I feaslonai Volunteers.' •Bent Day. 
Election.' 1796; 'Tlie (Sphinx.' and 'and 'Commodore Pennant.' be- 
' \ alf DUae's Day.' 17V7 ; ' King and , tween U03 and lAtt. 
Queen.' 17VW; 'A Tour to the 

Besides these Dibdin was author of *The 
Gipsies,' a comic opera for which Dr. Arnold 
composed the music, 'The Harmonic Preceptor,' 
a didactic poem, 1804, *Th® Musical Mentor,* 
'Music Epitomised,' and a few novels and 
miscellaneous works. [W. H. H.] 

DIBDIN, Henry Edward, the youngest son 
of Charles Dibdin the younger, was born in the 
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'Dibdins* house,' Sadler's Wells, Sept. 8, 181 3. 
He acquired his first knowledge of music from 
his eldest sister, Mary Anne, afterwards Mrs. 
Tonna, an exoeUent harpist, pupil of Challoner 
and Bochsa. He subsequently studied the harp 
under Bochsa, and also became proficient on thie 
organ and violin. Early in 1833 Dibdin went 
to Edinburgh, where he established himself as 
a teacher. He died May 6, 1866. Dibdin com- 
posed a few psalm tunes and some pieces for the 
organ and pianoforte, but he is best known as 
the compiler of ' The Standard Psalm Tune Book,* 
the largest and most authentic collection of psalm 
tunes ever published, the contents being mainly 
derived from ancient psalters. Besides his attain- 
ments as a musician Dibdin possessed considerable 
skill as a painter and illuminator. [W.H.H.] 

DICKONS, Mb8., daughter of a gentleman 
named Poole, was bom in London about 1 770. Her 
musical talent was early developed. She became a 
pupil of Rauzzini, and in 1 787 appeared at Vaux- 
hall Gardens as a singer. Her progress was n4>id, 
and she became engaged at the Concert of An- 
cient Music and other concerts. On Oct. 9, 1793, 
she made her appearance at Covent Garden 
Theatre as Ophelia in ' Hamlet.' She next sang 
in several of the principal towns of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland with great success. She 
was subsequently engaged at the King's Theatre, 
where she performed the Countess in Mozart's 
'Nozze di Figaro' to the Susanna of Mme. 
CataUni. She afterwards sang at Drury Lane 
Theatre. In 1816 she was engaged at the 
Italian Opera at Paris. From thence she went 
to Italy. On her return to England she was 
again engaged at Covent Garden, where she ap- 
peared Oct. 13, 1 81 8 as Bosina in Bishop*s adapta- 
tion of Bossini's ' Barber of Seville.' In 22 she 
was compelled by ill health to relinquish her 
profession. She died May 4, 1833. [W. H. H.] 

DICTIONARIES OF MUSIC. The oldest 
known work of the kind is that of the learned 
Flemish musician Jean Tinctor, entitled ' Termi- 
norum musicae Diffinitorium,' 15 sheets, 4to, 
undated, but in all probability printed with the 
type of Gerard de Flandre, and published in 
1 474. The original is extremely rare, but Forkel 
has reprinted it in his ' Allgemeine Litteratur der 
Musik,' and thus placed it within the reach of 
students. The 'Glossarium' of Du Cange also 
includes many musical terms and explanations use- 
ful to historians of music. Musical archteologists 
will further do well to consult Manage — whose 
' Dictionnaire ^tymologique de la langue Fran- 
9oise' appeared in 1650 — and the ' Dictionnaire 
Universer (Rotterdam, 1690) of Furetifere, after- 
wards remodelled by Basnage (the Hague, 1 701). 
These works are often overlooked, and the credit 
of having written the two oldest dictionaries of 
music is generally assigned to Janowka and 
the Abbe Subastien de Brossard. The Bohemian 
organist wrote in Latin, and his 'Clavis ad 
thosaurum magnae artis musicae' (Prague, 1701) 
was unknown to Brossard when he published his 
'DictionuairedeMusique' ^Bollard, Paris 1703). 
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Tftking into account the enormoui difficulties 
under which they Ubouied, both authon are 
deserving of great praise for works so eminently 
useful to students of musical terminology. 
Amongst their imitators may be named WiJ- 
them, Grassineau, and J. J. Rousseau. Wal- 
them*B work, 'Alte und neue musikalische 
Bibliothek, oder musikalisches Lexicon,' was 
originally published at Weimar, but the seoond 
edition (Leipsic, 1732) is the important one. 
In it he so far adopted the plan suggested by 
BroBsard at the end of his dictionary, that his 
work forms a kind of complement to that. 
In his 'Musical Dictionary' (London, 1740, 
I Tol. 8vo. ; 2nd ed. 1769) James Graasineau 
has made ample use of Brossard's definitions and 
examples ; but his work is much more complete, 
and his remarks on the music of the ancients and 
on musical instruments evince much reading, 
and may still be consulted with advantage. 
J. J. Rousseau in his 'Dictionnaire de Musique* 
(Geneva, 1767) also utilised the labours of Bros- 
sard, especially with regard to ancient music; 
but it is to his literary ability rather than to his 
elevated views on lesthetics that the enormous 
success of his dictionary is due. Not only was it 
translated into severad languages, but it was 
imitated by Meude-Monpas (Paris, 1 788) and by 
Beynvaan (Amsterdam, 1 795), only half of whose 
' Musikaal Kunst Woorden-book' was ever pub- 
lished. Rousseau's influence may be traced also 
in the 'Dictionnaire de Musique* contained in 
the ' Encyclop^o M^thodique.' That enormous 
mass of undigested material forms two huge 4to. 
volumes, of which the first (1791) was compiled 
under the superintendence of Framery and Gin- 
guen^, with Uie assistance of the Abb^ Feytou 
and of Surremain de Missery, and is &r superior 
to the second (181 8) edited by Momigny, whose 
theories were not only erroneous but at variance 
with those of the first volume. In spite however 
of its contradictions and errors, both scientific 
and chronological, a judicious historian may still 
find useful materials in this dictionary. 

Whilst Rousseau's writings were exciting end- 
less discussions among French musicians, the 
labours of Gerber and Forkel in Germany were 
marking a new era in the literature of music. 
By his History (AUg. Geschichte der Musik, 
Leipsic 1 788-1801) Forkel did as much for the 
musicians of Europe as Bumev and Hawkins 
had in all probability done for him. His influ- 
ence mav be recognised in Koch's 'Musikalisches 
lioxicon (Frankfort 1802), a work In all respects 
superior to that of G. F. Wolf (HaUe 1787). 
Koch also published his ' Kurzgefietsstes Hand- 
worterbuch der Musik' (Leipsic 1807), a work 
distinct from his Lexicon, but quite as useful and 
meritorious. But the happy influence of Forkel 
is more especially evident in the biographical 
work of C^rber, ' Neues historisch-biograplusches 
Lexicon der Tonkiinstler ' (Leipzig, 1812-14, 4 
vols.) a work in every way a great improvement 
on his first edition (Leipzig, 1790-92, 2 vols.), 
although inoomplete without it, owing to his 
habit of referring back. Gerber was the model 
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for the 'Dictionnaire historique des musioiens' 
of Choron and Fayolle (Paris, i8io-ii), the first 
book of the kind published in France, and pre- 
oeded by an excellent Introduction, by Choron, 
of which F^tis in his turn has made good 
use. 

In Italy the Abb^ Gianelli was the author of the 
first dictionary of music printed in Italian (Venice 
1801, 2nd ed. 1820) ; but his book has been en- 
tirely superseded by the 'Dizionario e Biblio- 
grafia deUa Musica' of Dr. Lichtenthal, the first 
two volumes of which are devoted to music 
proper, while the last two contain an historical 
and critical catalogue, which has been largely 
utilised by F^tis. Lichtenthal doubtless took 
many of lus materiaU from Forkel and Gerber, 
but his work shows a marked advance upon 
those of Koch and Rousseau in the definitions 
of words, the descriptions of instruments, and 
the historical articles. It was translated into 
French by Mondo (Paris 18 21, 2 vols. 8vo.). 
The ' Dictionnaire de Musique modeme' of Castil 
Blaze (Paris 1821 2nd ed. 1825, 2 vols.), in part 
copied from that of Rousseau, attained a certain 
amount of success from the position of its author 
and its animated style; but it is by no means 
equal either in extent or accuracy to Lichtenthal's 
work. Partly founded on a similar model is the 
* Dictionnaire de Musique d'apr^ les th^ariciens, 
historiens, et critiques les plus o^^bres' (1844; 
5th ed. 72) by MM. Marie et L^on Escudier, 
a compilation, as its title indicates, but contain- 
ing much useful information in a small space, 
especially on ancient musical instruments and on 
contemporaneous matters. Jos. d'Ortigue, on the 
other hand, opened up a new line in his 'Dio- 
tionnaire lituigique, historique, et th^orique de 
Plain-chant et de Musique d'^glise . . . ' (Paris 
1854 and 60), an interesting Mid valuable work 
written from the point of view of an orthodox 
Roman Catholic. It has the merit of quoting 
distinctly all the sources from which the author 
derived his information, and of mentioning by 
name all those who assisted him; and for the 
special branch of which it treats this dictionary 
is hitherto without a rival. 

The 'Biographie universelle des Musiciens,* 
by the late F. J. F^tis, is hitherto equally 
unrivalled. The first edition (Paris and Brussels, 
1835-44). ^ ^ ^o^* Syo., double columns, contains 
a long aiul admirable introduction, not republished 
in the second edition. That edition (Paris, 
1860-65), also in 8 vols. 8vo., though a great 
advance on the former one, is still very imperfect. 
It swarms with inaccurate dates ; its blunders, 
especially in regard to English musicians, are 
often ludicrous; it contains many biographies 
evidently written to order ; and its author, while 
severely criticising his victims, has an ugly knack 
of borrowing from them at the same time : but 
his labour and spirit were prodigious, he is 
alwavs readable and often impartiaJ, and while 
he developes a shrewd and even philosophic 
critical faculty, he has the art of expressing his 
judgment with great deamess. The misfortune 
of biographical <u«tionaries is that they are never 
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complete^ and a supplement to F^tis is on the 
point of publication. 

Whilst the French authors were writing their 
dictionaries, either on Rousseau's plan or w^e 
following the lead of Choion, F^tis, and 
d'Ortigue, by enlarging their sphere beyond 
that of musical terminology, the tendency in 
Germany was to include in dictionaries not only 
all that concerns the technical part of music, but 
the biography of musicians, and the philosophy, 
literature, and bibliography of the art. Gustav 
Schilling therefore justly entitles his dictionary 
' Kncydop&die der gesammten musikalischen 
Wissenschaften, oder universal Lexicon der Ton- 
kunst* (Stuttgart 1835-38, 7 vols. 8vo.). In this 
work biography holds an important place, but 
the other departments are treated with equal 
■kill and research, so that the wbde forms a pre- 
cious depository of information, and is a notable 
advance on all previous works of the kind in 
other countries. Gassner, in his ' Universal Lex- 
icon der Tonkunst* (Stuttgart 1849, i vol.), and 
Berosdorf, in his 'Neuee imiversal Lexicon der 
Tonkunst/ in continuation of Schladebach (Dres- 
den and Offenbach 1856-61, 3 vols.), have 
obviously made considerable use of Schilling, and 
both works have a well-merited reputation. 
Koch^s ' Lexicon' has been re -edited by Dommer 
(Heidelberg 1865), and Oscar Paul has published 
a useful 'Handlexicon der Tonkunst' (Leipsic 
1873), in which condensation is earned to its 
utmost limit. But of all the Grerman works 
which have followed Schilling the most important 
and deserving of mention is the Mnsikalischee 
Oonversations- Lexicon, edited by Mendel, and 
sinoe his unfortunate death by Beissmann 
(Berlin, 1870 etc.), of which 7 vols, have already 
appeared, carrying the work down to • Paisiello.' 
There is a want of proportion in some of the 
articles, a cumbrousnoBs of style and an oc- 
casional appearance of bias, but the staff of 
writers is unequalled for eminence and number, 
and there is much in their essays which has 
never been collected before and which is highly 
valuable. In dictionaries however one work can 
never supersede another, and perfect information 
is only to be got by consulting alL 

Space compels us to confine ourselves to a 
mere mention of such works as the Swedish 
dictionary of Envalson (Stockholm 1802); the 
illustrated dictionary of Soullier (Paris 1855) ; 
and the Spanish dictionaries of Melcior (Lerida 
1859) and Parada (Madrid 1868). Besides mu- 
sicttl lexicons properly so called there are a cer- 
tain number of £ncyclopedias and Dictionaries of 
the Fine Arts, which contain important articles 
on music and musical terms. Amongst these 
may be cited the ' Encydop^e * of Diderot and 
D'Alembert (Paris 1751-80, 35 vols.) ; the 'AU- 
gemeine Theorie der schonen Ktinste' (Leipdc 
1773)' ^7 Sulzer, of which Millin has made great 
use in his ' Dictionnaire des Beaux Arts ' (Paris 
1806); the 'Allgemeine Encydopadie der Wis- 
senschaften und Kunste' (Leipsic 1818-47), by 
Ersch and Gruber, an enormous collection, con- 
taining many remarkable articles on music ; and 
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the ' Dictionnaire de T Acad^mie des Beanx AitB,* 
begun in 1858, of which the 3rd voL (1869-75) 
concludes with the words 'Chceur,* ' Choral,' and 
* Ghor^que.' It contains new and striking arti- 
des by Hal^, Henri B^ber, and other eminent 
musicians. 

In England, among cydopcedias, the earliest 
place is hdd by that of Bees (1819), the musical 
artides in which were written by the eminent 
Dr. Burney. In the new issue of the Encydo- 
psedia Britannica (b^^tm 1875) the musical 
articles — restricted in number — are written bj 
Dr. Franz Hueffer. Ghambers's Gydopeedia 
(1741-5307 1778-91) on a smaller, and Brandes 
Dictionary (184a ; 3rd ed. 1853) on a still smaller 
scale, contain good artides on musical topics, the 
former including the leading biographies. The 
Dictionaries are few and unimportant : — Grasm- 
neau (1740), Busby (1786), Jouase (1839), Wil- 
son, or Hamilton's and Hiles*s Dictianaries of 
Musical Terms— each a small 8va volume — are 
specimens of the manner in which this department 
has been too long filled in England. A great 
advance has been recently made in the ' Dic- 
tionary of Musical Tenns * edited by Dr. Stainer 
and Mr. W. A. Barrett (i vd. 8vo., Novello 
1876), though even that leaves something to be 
desired. As regards biography, the ' Dictionary 
of Musicians' (a vols. 8vo., 1832 and 27), thougk 
good in intention, is imperfectly carried out. 

An excellent work for its date and its intentian 
is the * Complete Encyclopedia of Music ' by John 
W. Moore (Boston, U.S.A., 1852), a large 8vo. 
volume of 1000 pages, constructed on a popular 
basis, and which would be more valuable if it 
were corrected and modified to date. [G.C.] 

DIESIS, fixnn the Greek Sweats which meana 
division, and was the name given to quarter tones 
in their 83rstenL Aristotle takes it as the unit 
of musical tones, the last subdivision of intervals. 
In modem acoustics it means the inteijrval which 
results firom the two sounds which are arrived at 
by tuning up 3 perfect thirds and an octave, 
which is the same as the difference between a 
major or diatonic semitone, and a minor or diro- 
matic semitone, the ratio of their vibrations 
being 125 : 128. It is commonly called the 
Enharmonic Diesis, enharmonic being the word 
which is applied to intervals less than a semitone. 

Didse has been adopted by the French as their 
term for sharp. [C. H. H. P.] 

DIEUPART, Charles, a native of Franco, 
who came to ^igland in the latter part of the 
1 7 th century, was a fine performer on the violin 
and harpsichord. In 1707 he was associated 
with Clayton and Haym in introducing trans* 
lations of Italian operas at Drury Lane Theatre. 
[Clayton .1 After the discontinuance of those 
operas and the failure of their subsequent con- 
cert speculation, Dieupart devoted himself en- 
tirdy to teaching the harpsichord, and for some 
time with considerable success, but towards the 
latter part of his life he acquired low habits, 
and frequented alehouses, where he entertained 
the company by his fine performance of CoreUi*s 
violin solos. He died in necessitous oiicum* 
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■tances, tnd at an advanced age, about the year 
1740. He pabliflhed 'Six Suittea de daveann, 
diyia^ea en Oaverturea, Allemandea, Courantea, 
Sarabandee, Gravottes, Minuets, Rondeaox, et 
Gigaea, compos^ee et misea en Concert poor un 
Violin et Flute, aveo one Baaae de Viole et nn 
Aidbilut.' tW.H.H.] 

DI GIOVANNI, a very useful Italian second 
tenor engaged at the King's Theatre in 181 8 
and subsequent years. In i8ai he received a 
salary of £1 37 from Ebers, which was increased in 
1833 and 33 to £180. In the latter year he played 
Serano in 'La Donna del Lago'; and continued 
to play similar parts as late as 1837. [J. M.] 

DIGITORIUM. An apparatus fiv exercising 
and strengthening the fingers, intended especially 
for the use of pianists, but claimed by its inventor, 
Myer Marks, to be of great service to all who 
require flexible and well-trained fingers. 

It consists of a small box about six inches 
square, provided with five keysS fitted with 
strongly resisting springs, upon which keys such 
exercisee as the five-finger exercises to be found 
in every Pianoforte Sdiool are to be practised. 
In addition, there are attached to the sides of 
the box certain appliances for stretching the 
fingers, and a support for the wrist. 

The idea of sparing the ears of pianoforte 
students, and those who may be in their neigh- 
bourhood, by the use of dumb keyboards is by no 
means new, either here or abroad. Great com- 
posers in boyhood, practising under difficidties, 
have been reduced to mufflinff the wires that 
they might practise unheard. It is difficult how- 
ever to say when the first 'dumb-piano' was 
manufactured. In 1847 a long article appeared 
in the 'Allgemeine Musikalische Zeitung cen- 
suring the employment of the dumb piano, and 
Schumann in his ' Musikalische Haus- und Le- 
bensregeln* says, 'There have been invented 
so-called dumb keyboards; try them for a 
while, that yon may discover them to be of 
no value. One cannot learn to speak firoin the 
dumb.' Though this may be incontrovertible 
the question is worth consideration, whether the 
muscles of the fingers may not be increased in 
•peed and endurance (two essential qualities 
in pianoforte playing), by a suitable course of 
pr(^>erly regulated gynmastic exercises, just as 
the other muscles of the body are trained for 
running, rowing, etc. 

That considerable muscular power is required 
in pianoforte playing at the present day, will 
be seen from the foUowing table of resistances, 
the one set being taken from one of the most 
recent concert gnmd pianos, and the other from a 
grand made in 181 7, both by Messrs. Broadwood 
«ud Sons'. 

Lowest C. Middle C. Highest C. 

1817 3{oz. afos. l4oz. 

1877 40S. 3io>- ^foa. 

1 1%ltorluim are oeeMlonanj made of fTMtar eompui. with btodk 
•od white kaji, the ordlnair digltortom haTloc only white keyi. 

s It wtn be teen that the amoant of rmhf noe It not equal throat 
•at the key-bowd. and that the left tend, althoi^ the weaker, hai 
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The resistance offered by the Difitorium ia 
&r in excess of the above numbers ; it is manu- 
&ctured in three different degrees of strength, 
the resistance of the medium touch being no 
lees than 13 ounces. On this account, and also 
because the resistance is obtained by metal 
^rings, instead of by weights at the &rther 
end of the lever (as in the old dumb pianos), 
the touch of the digitorium does not in tne least 
resemble that of the pianoforte, but rather a 
heavily weighted organ-touch, and it should 
therefore be lodied upon as a gymnastic ap- 
paratus, and bv no means as a subkitute. for the 
pianoforte in the practice of exercises. 

The question of finger gymnastics has received 
very full consideration from Mr. E. Ward 
Jackson, in a work entitled ' Gymnastics for the 
Fingers and Wrist* (London. Metzler and Co^ 
1874), in which he quotes opinions in favour of 
his system of exercises, not only from musicians, 
but from very eminent surgeons. [F.T.] 

DIGNUM, CHABLX8, son of a master tailor, 
was bom at Botherhithe in 1765) His father, 
being a Boman Catholic, placed him when a boy 
in the choir of the Sardinian ambassador's chapel 
in Duke Street, Lincoln's Inn Fields, where hia 
fine voice attracted the attention of Samuel 
Webbe, the glee composer, then organist there, 
who undertook to instruct him. On leaving the 
choir he had no idea of pursuing music as a pro- 
fession, but was rather solicitous of being sent to 
Douay to be educated for the priesthood. Hia 
father's pecuniary embarrassments however and 
other circumstances prevented it. He decided on 
adopting the profession of music, and articled him- 
self to Thomas Linley for seven years. Linley 
bestowed the utmost attention on his pupil, and 
would not allow him to sing in public until his 
powers were sufficiently matured. In 1784 Dig- 
num made his first appearance at Druiy Lane 
Theatre as Toung Meadows in ' Love in a Vil- 
lage,' and, although his figure was somewhat 
unsuited to the part, the beaul^ of his voice and 
his judicious singing secured him a favourable 
reception. He next appeared as the hero in 
Michael Ame's 'Cymon, and fully established 
himself in public favour. In 1787, on the re- 
moval of Charles Bannister to the Boyalty Theatre, 
Dignum succeeded to a cast of characters better 
suited to his person and voice. In 96 he gained 
much credit by his performance of Crop the 
miller, in Storaoe's 'No song no supper,* of 
which he was the original representative. After 
singing at the theatres, at Vauxhall Gardens, 
and at concerts for several years, he retired in 
easy droumstanoes. He died March 39, 1837. 
Dignum composed several ballads. He published 
a volume of songs, duets, and glees, composed 
and adapted by himself, to which an engraved 
portrait of him is prefixed. [W. M. H.] 

DIMINISHED INTEBVALS are such as 
are either less than perfect or less than minor by 
one semitone. Thus (a) being a perfect fifth, 
(6) is a diminished fifth ; and (c) being a perfect 
fourth, (ji) is a diminished fourth : — 
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These are both of ducordant nature, Uie dimin- 
iahed foarth always so ; but if a major sixth be 
added below the bass note of the dimmished fifth 
it is considered to modify the discordance so far 
as to admit of its being used as a concord. This 
rule is of old standing, especially in regard to 
the oocorrence of the chord diatonically, as («) in 
the key of C, which was admitted in the strict 
old style where discords were excluded. Of in- 
tervals which are changeable into major or minor 
the diminished seventh is the commonest, (/), 
which is a semitone less than the ordinary minor 
seventh (g), according to the rule above given. 
The complete chord, which is commonly knowii 
as that of the 'diminished seventh,' {h\ is 
properly speaking an inversion of a chord of the 
minor ninth, {i). It occurs with remarkable 
g if) iP) (*) (0 

^^ ^ 

firequency in modem music, part of its popularity 
no doubt arising from the singular facilities for 
modulation which it affords. For the notes of 
which it is composed being at equal distances 
from one another, any one of them can be chosen 
at will to stand as minor ninth to the root which 
is understood. Thus the above chord might be 
written in either of the following ways — 



in which Db, Fb, and G are respectively the 
minor ninths to G, Eb, and F$, the absent root 
notes, and could pass into as many different keys 
as those root notes could serve, either as domi- 
nant, tonic, or supertonic. [See CHAvaB, Mo- 
dulation.] 

The chord of the diminished third, as (Je), oc- 
curs in music as the inversion of the chord of the 
augmented sixth, as (Q. It has such a strongly 
(ft) (0 




marked character of its own that great composers 
seem agreed to reserve it for special occasions. 
Bach uses it with powerful effect at the end of 
the ' Crucifixus' in his B minor Mass, and Bee- 
thoven in the chorus to the same words in his 
• Missa Solennis/ [C. H. H. P.] 

DIMINUENDO. Lessening the tone from 
loud to soft; employed indiscriminately with 
decrescendo. Expressed by dim, or dimin,, and 
by the sign 3^:r=»-. 

DIMINUTION, in Counterpoint, is the re- 
petition of a subject or figure in notes of less 
Tftlue than in its original statement^ 



DISOOBD. 

It is a device almost confhwd to music of a can* 
tra^untal character, such as fiigaes and cancws, 
ftiiH is not of as frequent occ ur re n ce as aogmenta- 
tion. which is its ccnverse. There is an example 
in Handel's chorus ' Let all the angeb of Grod * 
in the Messiah; in Bach's well-known fugue 
in E, No. 33 in the * W<Altemperirte Clavier'; 
and in the Overture to the Meistersinga' by 
Wagner. [C.H.H.P.] 

DINORAH. The original and Italian title 
of Meyerbeer's opera which was brought out in 
Paris (Opera Comique, April 4, 1859) as 'Lb 
Pardon de Ploermel' — Cabel as Dinorah. Di- 
norah was produced, with recitatives by Meyer- 
beer, and under his own direction, at Covent 
Garden July 36, 1859, in 3 acts, with Miolan 
Carvalho as the heroine ; and in English in the 
autumn of the same year at Drury Lane by Pjme 
and Harrison. 

DIRECT. A mark (uf) to be found in music 
up to the present century at the end of a page, 
and even of a line, to warn the performer of &e 
note at the beginning of the next page or line, 
like the catchword at the foot of a page, 
formerly universal, and still retained in Uie 
Qu«ter ^ Bevie^ ^ indicates that the fir* 

Thus jTb r p rj I ^<**® ^^ ^® ^®^ ^"*® 

gy g ^' 3= will be G. 
DIRECT MOTION is the progression of parts 
or voices in a similar directicm, i 




As a matter of contrapuntal effect it is weaker 
and less effective than Coktbabt Motion, which 
see. [C.fl.H.P.] 

DIS. The German term for Df , and also, 
according to a curious former Viennese custom, 
for Eb. The Eroica Symphony was announced 
at Clement's concert April 7, 1805 (its first 
performance), and at Meier's concert, 1808, as 
' in Dis.' DBS is the term for Db. 

DISCANT, di^-cantw, a double song; ori- 
ginaUy the melody or 'counterpoint* simg with a 
plain-song; thence the upper voice or leading 
melody in a piece of part-music ; and thence the 
canto, cantus, or soprano voice, which was for- 
merly — as late as Mendelssohn, who used to say 
:^= he had learnt it from Zelter — written in 

rthe C clef. Thus in earlier English the 
word 'discant' or 'descant* means an air: 
'And sprightly voice sweet descant sing.* 
And the violin, because it took the upp>er part 
in the quartet^ was called the ' diskant-Violin«' 

DISCORD is a combination of notes which 
produces a certain restless craving in the mind 
for some further combination upon which it can 
rest with satisfaction. 

Discords comprise such chords as contain notes 
which are next to each other in alphabetical 
order, and such as have augmented or diminished 
intervals, with the exception in the latter caae of 



DISCORD. 

the chord of the 6th and 3rd on the tecond note 
of any key. The changed combination which 
must follow them in order to relieve the sense of 
pain they produce is called the resolution. For 
the various kinds of discords and their reso- 
lutions see Habmont. [C.H.H.P.] 

DISSOLUTO PUNITO, IL, Ossia il don 
Giovanni. The full title of Mozart's opera, so 
well known by the latter half of its name. [See 
Don Giovanni.] 

DISSONANCE is any combination of notes 
which on being sounded together produces beats ; 
that is, an alternate strengthening and weakening 
of the sound, arising from the opposition of the 
vibrations of either their prime tones, or their har- 
monics or their combination tones^ which causes 
a painful sensation to the ear. [C.U.H.P.] 

DITAL HARP, or chromatic harp-lute, one 
of the numerous attempts made about the be- 
ginning of this century to improve or replace 
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the year 1798. The harp-lute had originally 
twelve catgut strings — 





the guitar. Edward Light appears to have in- 
vented this form of stringed instrument about 



but this notation was a major sixth higher in 
pitch than the actual sounds. In 1816 the same 
Edward Light took out a patent for an improve- 
ment in this instrument, which he now denomi- 
nated *the British harp-lute.' The patent was 
for the application of certain pieces of mechanism 
called 'ditaln' or 'thumb-keys/ in distinction 
from • pedals ' or ' foot-keys ' ; each dital producing 
by pressure the depression of a stop-ring or 
eye to draw the string down upon a fret and 
thus shorten its effective length, and render the 
pitch more acute. The most complete instrument 
of this construction he named the ' Dital harp.' 
In this each string has a 'dital' to raise it a 
semitone at pleasure. [A. J. H.] 

DITTERSDORF, Kabl Ditti5^ von— whose 
original name was Dittebs^ distinguished vio- 
linist, and prolific composer in all branches of 
music, but specially esteemed for his German 
national operas ; bom at Vienna, Nov. 3, 1739. 
He soon outstripped his early teachers on the 
violin, Konig and Ziegler (not ZUgler, as he 
calls him in his biography). Ziegler worked his 
pupil in the orchestra at St. Stephen's, and also 
in that of the Schottenkirche. Hero Ditters was 
noticed by his chiefs, and on their recommenda- 
tion was received into the private band of the 
Prince von Hildburghausen, who, being himself 
a man of high cultivation, looked after the gen- 
eral education of his young page (a lad of 11), 
and had him instructed in composition by Bonno, 
the court-composer, in the violin by Trani, and in 
foreign languages, fencing, dancing, and riding. 
The formation of his taste was much assisted by 
hearing Yittoria Tesi, who sang regularly at the 
Prince's concerts, and he soon formed an intimacy 
with Gluck and Haydn. When the Prince dis- 
missed his band in 1759 he procured a place for 
Ditters in the Empress's opera, but wishmg to see 
the world he started in 176 1 with Gluck on a 
professional tour in Italy, where his playing was 
much admired. Meantiuie the famous Lolli had 
been performing in Vienna with great' success, 
but Dittersdorf on his return vanquished him; 
the general verdict was 'Each has marvellous 
execution, but Ditters also speaks to the heart.' 
His intimacy with Haydn was of service to them 
both. 'Whenever we heard,' says he, 'a new 
piece, we went through it carefully together, 
doing justice to all that was good, and criticis- 
ing what was bad in it* — an impartial course 
seldom pursued by young composers. In the 
early part of 1764 he went with Gluck and 
Guadagni to Frankfort for the election and coro- 
nation (April 3) of the Archduke Joseph as King 
of the Romans. He played twice at court with 
brilliant success, but his expectations were not 
otherwise fulfilled, and on his return to Vienna 
the rudeness of Count Wenxel Spork, the then 
manager of the theatre, made him gladly accept 

Gg 
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the post of capellmeistep to the Bishop of Gross- 
wardein, vice Michael Haydn departed to Salz- 
burg. For his new master he composed sympho- 
nies, violin-concertos, string quartets, and his 
first oratorio, * Isacco figura del Bedentore/ to a 
Latin adaptation of Metastasio by the Bishop 
himself. He also started a small Uieatre in the 
castle, for which he wrote several pieces, includ- 
ing his first comic opera, 'Amore in Musica/ 
But in 69 the Bishop received a rebuke from 
the Empress on the laxity of his life, and dis- 
missed his whole band. At Troppau Dittersdorf 
made the acquaintance of Count Schafgotsch, 
Prince Bishop of Breslau, who invited him to 
his estate at Johannisberg, where he was living 
in retirement and disgrace. The versatile mu- 
sician found means to cheer his master*s solitude. 
He got together a band, engaged singers and 
musicians, set up a theatre, wrote operas and 
oratorios, and went out hunting, all with equal | 
zest. In return for his services he was made, 
through the Bishop's influence (in 1770), Knight 
of the Grolden Spur (a distinction enjoyed by Gluck 
and Mozart\ and Amtshauptmann of Freiwaldau 
(1773), and received a title of nobility — * Ditters 
von Dittersdorf The oratorio * Davide' and the 
comic opera ' II viaggiatore Americano* belong to 
this period, and it was while rehearsing them that 
he fell in love with Fraulein Nicolini, whom he 
had engaged from Vienna, and married her. Dur- 
ing a visit to Vienna he composed * Ester,' words 
by the Abbd Pintus, for the concerts (Dec. 19 and 
21, 1773) in aid of the widows' fund of the 
TonkUnstler Societat. Between the parts he 
played a concerto of his own, and so pleased the 
£mperor, that on Gassmann's death (Jan. a a, 
1774), he wished to appoint him court-capell- 
meister, but Dittersdorf was too proud to apply 
for the poet, and the Eniperor was not inclined 
to offer it unsolicited. 'Ester' was repeated be- 
fore the court in 1785 ; 'Isaoco* was performed 
in Vienna (i 776); and 'Giobbe,' also written for 
the Tonkilnstler Societ&t, on April 8 and 9, 
1786, one part each night, Dittersdorf himself 
conducting. In 1789 it was produced in Berlin 
with marked success. On anouier visit to Vienna, 
in 1786, he produced a symphony on Ovid's 
Metamorphoses at the morning concerts in the 
Augarten, and it was on this occasion that the 
often-quoted conversation with the Emperor Jo- 
seph II took place. *Der Apotheker und der 
Doctor* (July 11), a lively, sound, though some- 
what rough operetta, which has kept the stage 
to the present day; ' Betrug durch Aberglauben* 
(Oct. 3, 1786) ; 'Democrito corretto* (Jan, 24, 
1787) ; *I)ie Liebe im Narrenhause* (April la), 
all at Vienna ; and * Hieronymus Knioker* (Leo- 
poldstadt, July 1789), were brilliant successes, 
with the exception of ' Democrito.* In the mean- 
time things had changed at Johannisberg. The 
Bishop's band, dismissed during the war, had 
reassembled after the Peace of Teeohen, 1779. 
About 1 790 Ditters<lorf was obliged to attend to 
his duties at Freiwaldau, and during his absence 
his enemies slandered him to the Bishop. Dit- 
tersdorf nursed him devotedly during hia long 
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illness, but on his death (1795) was dismissed 
with 500 gulden, a sum soon exhausted in 
visiting the baths with a view to restore his 
health, shattered by his irregularities. His next 
asylum was at the house of CTount von Stillfried 
at Rothlhotta in Bohemia, and here, in spite of 
constant suffering, he composed operas, sym- 
phonies, and innumerable pianoforte pieces, for 
which he in vain sought a purchaser. On 
his death-bed he dictated his autobiogn^hy to 
his son, and died two days after it was com- 
pleted, Oct. 31,1 799. Dittersdorf was a thoroughly 
popular composer. He possessed a real vein of 
comedy, vivacity, and quick invention, bright 
spontaneous melody, original instrumentation, and 
breadth in the 'ensembles' and 'finales,' qualities 
which, exercised on pleasing librettos, made him 
the darling of his contemporaries. He held the 
same position in Crermauy that Gr^try did in 
France, though inferior to Gr^try in delicacy, 
spirituality, and depth of sentiment. His ora- 
torios, much valued in their time ; his symphonies, 
in the style of H aydn, though inferior to Haydn 
in grace and liveliness ; his violin-conoertos, string- 
quartets (of which 13 were published in i866>, 
duos, ' divertimenti,* a concerto with 11 instru- 
ments obbligato, masses, motets, and songs — all 
contributed to his fSune, and if Uiey did not sur- 
vive him, were of moment in their day. Besides 
the operas already named he composed ' Lo sposo 
burlato' (1775) ; ' La Contadina fedele' (1785) ; 

* Orpheus der zweite' (i 787) ; • Das rothe K^p- 
chen'(i788); * Der Schiffspatron* (1789); 'Ho- 
cus Pocus * (1 790) ; * Das Gespenst mit der TrMn- 
mel* (1794") : 'Gott Mars oder der eiseme Mann*; 

* Don Quixotte' ; ' Der Schach von Schiras' (all 
1 795) ; • Ugolino,' grand * opera seria * ; ' Die lus- 
tigen Weit^ von Windsor ; * Der schone Herb- 
stag * (all 1 796) ; • Der Temengewinnst'; 'Der 
Mildchen-markt' ; * Die Opera buffa'; 'DonCori- 
baldi* (1 798) ; * H Tribunale di Giove,* serenata 
( 1 788) ; and ' Das Madchen von Cola,* a song of 
Ossian's, for pianoforte (1795). Of his sym- 
phonies, *Six Simphonies k 8 parties'; 'IVois 
Simphonies k 4 parties obi., etc'; and 'Sim- 
phonie dans le genre de cinq nations, etc ,* were 
published in Paris in 1770. On the title-page of 
the first set he is called ' first violin and maltre 
de musique to Prince Esterhazy.' His autobio- 
graphy (Leipsic 1801) forms the foundation of 
Arnold's 'Karl von Dittersdorf, etc. Bildungsbuch 
fiir junge Tonkiinstler' (Erfurt 1810). [C. F.P.] 

DIVERTIMENTO, a term employed for va- 
rious pieces of music. 

I. In Mozart it designates a piece cloeely akin 
to a Serenade or Cassation, usually in 6 or 7 
movements — though sometimes only 4, and once 
as many as 10; indifferently for trio or quaitet 
of strings, wind alone, or wind and strings mixed. 
Kochel's Catalogue contains no less than 32 of 
such Divertimenti. The following is the order 
of the movements in one of them (no. a87): — 
(i ) Allegro ; (a) Andante grazioso (6 variation^t) ; 
(3) Minuet; (4) Adagio; (f^ Minuet; (6) An- 
dante and Allegro molto. The changes of key 
are slight ; in some there is no change at all. 



DIVERTIMENTO, 

s. A Pot-pourri or arrangement of the airs of 
an opera or other piece for orchestra or piano. 

DIVERTISSEMENT. Akindof shortbaUet, 
Buch as Taglioni*s 'Divertissement Silesien/ some- 
times mixed with songs. Also a pot-pourri or 
piece on given motif s^ such as Schubert's ' Diver- 
tissement k Thongroise.' Also the French term 
for an entr'acte. The term is no longer used. 

DIVISION VIOLIN, THE, the title of a 
work which, during the latter part of the 17th 
century and for some time afterwards, was the 
fikvounte vade-mecum of amateur violinists. It 
was the successor of 'The Division Violist* of 
Christopher Simpson, first published in 1659. 
Both works consist of divisions, or variations, 
upon a given theme or subject, denominated the 
'ground.* The earlier work contains instructions 
fur performing such divisions extempore, but the 
later one is confined to divisions already com- 
posed. These are often upon popular song-tunes 
or other well-known subjects. The first edition 
of 'The Division Violin' appeared in 1684, en« 
graved on copper plates, and a second part a 
few years later. Both parts went through several 
editions, the contents of which varied, but were 
always derived from the best composers of the 
day, amongst whom were Henry and Daniel 
Puroell, Davis Mell, John Banister, Solomon, 
John, and Henry Ecdes, G. B. Draghi, Jeremiah 
Clark, etc. Some pieces by Corelli are included 
in some of the later editions. [W. H. H.] 

DIVISIONS, in the musical nomenclature of 
the 17th and iSth centuries, were rapid pas- 
sages — slow notes divided into quick ones— as 
naturally takes place in variations on a theme or 
ground. Hence the word can be applied to quick 
consecutive passages like the long semiquaver 
runs in Handel's bravura songs, as \-^ 
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DlVmS, Antonius, or Antoinb lb Riohe, 
a French composer, and colleague of Mouton as 
singer in the chapel of Louis XII, who reigned 
from 1498 to 1515. The following is a list of 
his works at present known : — (i) A 4-partma88, 
• Gaude Barbara' (MS.), in the library at Cam- 
bray. (3) A 6-part Credo (MS.) in the Royal 
library at Munich. (3) A mass. * Quem dicunt 
homines' (of which Ambros gives a description 
5ii his history of music), in the 15th book of 
the collection W Pierre Attaignant of Paris. 
(4) A motet, 'Gloria laus,' in the loth book 
of the collection of ancient motets by Pierre 
Attaignant (Paris 1530) who has also, in his 
collection of Magnificats (Paris, 1534), included 
one by Divitis. ( 5) A motet, ' Desoiatorum conso- 
lator, in 4 parts, in the ist book of the ' Motetti 
della corona ' (Pe^rucci, Venice 1 5 1 4). (6) Many 
motets for 3 voices in the collection 'Trium 



vocum cantiones centum D' published by Petreius 
(Nuremberg 1540). (7) A setting of the words 
' Ista est speciosa,' in the collection ' Bioinia 
Gallica, Latina, Germanica, etc.,' puUisbed by 
Rhaw (Wittenberg). (8) Two chansons, under 
the name Le Riche, in the collection 'des plna 
excellentes chansons* published by Nicolas Duche- 
minini55i. [J.R.S.B.] 

DLABACZ, Gottfried Johann, librarian and 
choir-master of the Premonstratensian convent 
of Strahov, Prague; bom July 17, 1758, died 
Feb. 4, 1830. Author of ' Allgem. historisches 
Kiinstlerlexikon fUr Bohmen,' etc. (Prague 1815- 
18, 3 vols.); 'Versuch eines Verzeichniss der 
vorzuglichsten Tonkilnstler,' etc. (in Rigger's 
Statistik von Bohmen) — two exact and valuable 
works. 

DO. The syllable used in Italy and England 
in solfaing instead of Ut. It is said by F^tis to 
have been the invention of G. B. Doni, a learned 
Della Cruscan and writer on the music of the 
ancients, who died 1669. It is mentioned in the 
' Musico pratico' of Bononcini (1673), where it is 
said to be employed ' per essere piii resonante.* 

DOCTOR OF MUSIC. The superior degree 
in music conferred by the English Universities, 
the inferior one being that of Bachelor. These 
degrees can be traced as &r back as the 15th 
century : an outline of their history and of the 
history of musical study at the Universities has 
been given under the title Bachelor. In the 
ordinary course the degree of Bachelor of Music 
must at Oxford and Cambridge precede that of 
Doctor by a period of five years ; but by special 
leave of the University the degrees may be taken 
togeUier, and the honorary degree of Doctor 
of Music has occasionally been conferred on 
musicians of distinction who had not graduated 
Bachelors. At Dublin no interval of time is 
necessary, and the degrees may in all cases be 
taken on the same day, other conditions being 
fulfilled. Among Oxford Doctors of Music the 
following are the best known names : — John 
Marbeck, 1550; John Bull, 1586; W. Heather 
(founder of the Professorship), 1622 ; Ame, 1 759; 
Bumey, 1769; Callcott, 1785; Crotch, 1799; S. 
Wesley, 1839; Bishop, 1854. Haydn received 
an honorary degree on his visit to Oxford in 
1 79 1, when his Symphony in G, thence called 
the Oxford Symphony, was performed. The same 
distinction is said to have been offered to Handel 
in I733» when his 'Esther' was performed at 
Commemoration, and to have been refused by 
him with characteristic humour. Cambridge 
owns the following names : — Greene, 1 730 ; Boyce, 
1749; Randall, I7is6; Nares, 1757 ; Ciooke, 1775 ; 
Waimisley, 1848 ; Stemdale Bcamett, 1856 ; Mao- 
farren, 1875 ; Sullivan, 1876; Joachim, 1877. 

During the last century there was no examina- 
tion for either degree; it was sufficient for the 
candidate to present an ' exercise,' or composition, 
to be performed in the Music SchooL Stricter 
regulations have been now established, with the 
view of giving a more genuine character to these 
degrees; and the following rules are in force* 
* Gga 
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At Oxford the candidate for a degree of Mua. 
Doc. must compose and send in to the Professor 
a vocal composition secular or sacred, containing 
real eight-part harmony and good eight-part fugal 
counterpoint, with accompaniments for a full 
orchestra, of such a length as to occupy from 
forty to sixty minutes in performance. The 
exercise having been approved by the Professor, 
an examination follows, embracing the following 
subjects: — Harmony; Eight-part counterpoint; 
Canon, imitation, etc. in eight pwrts; Fugue; 
Form in composition ; Instrumentation ; Musical 
History; A critical knowledge of the scores of 
the standard works of the great composers ; and 
so much of the science of Acoustics as relates to 
the theory of Harmony. After duly passing this 
examination (which is entirely in writing) the 
candidate must have his exercise publicly per- 
formed in Oxford, with complete band and chorus 
at his own expense; and must deposit the MS. 
full -score in the Library of the Music School 
The fees on taking this degree amount to about £20. 
The regulations at Cambridge and Dublin are al- 
most identical with those of Oxford, and theamount 
of the fees much the same. Degrees in music are 
not conferred by the University of London. 

An anomalous power of creating a Doctor of 
Music by diploma still vests in the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. The only regulation existing in 
connection with this strange prerogative is that 
the person for whose benefit it is exercised shall 
pay £63 in fees. [C. A. F.] 

DOHLER. Theodor, of a Jewish family, 
bom April 20, 1814, at Naples; died Feb. ai, 
1856, at Florence; an accomplished pianist, and 
composer of 'salon* music— a vendor of the sort 
of ware for which the epithet 'elegant* seems to 
have been invented. His Fantasias, i. e. operatic 
tunes embroidered with arpeggios; his •Varia- 
tions de concert,* or *de salon *-— similar tunes 
not necessarily operatic, but bedizened with the 
same cheap embroidery; his 'Transcriptions* — 
nondescript tunes bespangled after the selfsame 
fashion ; his 'Nocturnes*— sentimental eau sucr^ 
made up of a tearful tune for the right hand prop- 
ped upon undulating platitudes for the left, in 
D flat ; his ' Etudes,* also ' de salon* or 'de concwt * 
— some small piece of digital gymnastics with 
little sound and less sense, — are one and all of the 
same calibre, reprehensible from an artistic point 
of view, and lacking even that quaintness or 
eccentricity which might ultimately claim a nook 
in some collection of musical hric'd'hrac. Dohler 
was an infant phenomenon, and as such the pupil 
of Benedict, then resident at Naples. In 1829 
he was sent to Vienna, and became Carl Czemy*s 

Supil. From Vienna, where he remained till 34, 
e went to Naples, Paris, and London — then 
travelled in Holland, Denmark, Poland, and 
Kui^sia — as a successful fSwhionable virtuoso. He 
died of a disease of the spinal marrow which 
troubhd him for the last nine years of his life. 
His works, if works they can be called, reach as 
^lar as opus 75. [E- D.] 

DOLBY, Charlottb. See Sainton, Ma- 
dame. 



DON QUIXOTE. 

DOLCE, i.e. sweetly; a sign usually accom- 
panied by piano, softly— p dot., and implying that 
a sweet melodious feeling is to be put into the 
phrase. Beethoven (op. 59, no. i) has mf t Mce ; 
and Schumann b^ins the Finale of his Eb Sym- 
phony with / dolce, which is difficult to recJise. 

DOMINANT is the name now given to the 5th 
note of the scale of any key counting upwards. 
Thus G is the dominant in the key of C, F in 
that of Bb, and ¥% in that of B. It is so called 
because the key of a passage cannot be dis- 
tingmshed for certain unless some chord in it 
has this note for root ; for which reason also it is 
called in German * Der herrschende Ton.' The 
dominant plays a most important part in ca- 
dences, in which it is indispensable that the key 
should be strongly marked ; and it is therefore 
the point of rest in the imperfect cadence ot 
half close, and the point of departure to the tonic 
in the perfect cadence or full close. [Modes.] 

It also marks the division of the scale into two 
parts ; as in fugues, in which if a subject 
commences with the tonic its answer commences 
with the dominant, and vice verek. In the 
sonata form it used to be almost invariable for 
the second subject to be in the key of the 
dominant, except when the movCTient was in 
a minor key, in which case it was optional for 
that part of the movement to be in the relative 
major. In lighter and simpler kinds of com- 
position the luarmonic basis of the music often 
alternates chiefly between tonic and dcnninant, 
and even in the most elaborate and deeply thought 
works the same tendency is apparent, though the 
ideas may be on so extended a scale as to make the 
alternation less obvious. [C.H.H.P.] 

DOMINO NOIR, LE. Op^ra comique in 3 
acts, words by Scribe, music by Auber ; produced 
Dec. 2, 1837. Translated by Chorley and pro- 
duced in English (an earlier attempt had failed) 
Feb. 20, 1 861, at Covent Garden. 

DON CARLOS, (i) An opera seria in 3 acts, 
words by Tarantini, music by Costa ; produced at 
Her Majesty*s Theatre, London, June 20. 1844, 
(2) Grand opera in 5 acts, words by Dem^ 
and Du Lode, music by Verdi ; produced at the 
Grand Opera, Paris, March 11, 1867, and in 
London, at Her Majesty's Theatre, June 4 of 
the same year. 

DON GIOVANNI— or, full title, H disaoluto 
punito, ossia il Don Giovanni— opera bufla in a 
acts ; words by Da Ponte ; music by Mozart. 
Produced at Prague Oct. 29, 1787 (the overture 
written the night before) ; at Vienna May 7, 
1788, with 3 extra pieces, * In quali,* ' Mi tradi,* 
'Dalla sua pace*; in London, King's Theatre, 
April 12, 1 81 7. Autograph in possession of 
Mme. Viardot Garcia. 

DON PASQUALE, opera buffa in 3 acta; 
music by Donizetti. Produced Jan. 4, 1843, at 
the Italiens, Paris; in London, Her Majesty* 
Theatre, June 30, 1843. 

DON QUIXOTE, a comic opera in 1 acts; 
words by G. Macfarren, music by G. A. Mac- 
farren ; produced at Druiy Lane, Feb. 3, 1846. 



DONIZETTI. 

DONIZETTI, Gaotano, was bom at Bergamo, 
Nov. 29, 1 707, six years after HoBaini ; and though 
he began hu career at a very early age, he never 
achieved any important success until atier Rossini 
had ceased to compose. Having completed his 
studies at the Conservatorio of Naples, under 
Mayer, he produced at Vienna, in 181 8, his first 
opera * Enrico di Borgogna,' which was rapidly 
followed by ' U Falegname di Livonia * (Mantua, 
1819). His 'Zoralde di Granata,' brought out 
immediately after * II Falegname ' at Rome, pro- 
cured for the young imitator of Rossini exemption 
from the conscription, and the honour of being 
carried in triumph and crowned at the Capitol. 
The first work however by Donizetti which 
crossed the mountains and the seas and gained 
the ear of all Europe, was ' Anna Bolena,' given 
for the first time at Milan in 1830. This opera, 
which was long regarded as its composer's master- 
piece, was written for Pasta and Rubini. It was 
in *Anna Bolena* too, as the impersonator of 
Henry YIII, that Lablache made his first great 
success at our 'King's Theatre,* as the Haymarket 
opera house was ciUled until the close of the past 
xeign. The graceful and melodious 'Elisir d' Amore' 
was compowed for 'Milan in 1832.' 'Lucia di 
Lammermoor,* perhaps the most popular of all 
Donizetti's works, was written for Naples in 1 835, 
the part of Edgardo having been composed ex- 
pressly for Duprez, that of Lucia for Persiani. 
The lively little operetta called * H Campanello 
di Notte' was produced under very intesesting 
circumstances, to save a Neapolitan manager and 
his company from ruin. * If you would only give 
us something new our fortunes would be made,* 
said one of Uie singers. Donizetti declared they 
should have an operetta finom his pen within a 
week. But where was he to get a libretto ? He 
determined himself to supply that first necessity 
of the operatic composer ; and, recollecting a 
vaudeville which he had seen some years before 
at Paris, called ' La Sonnette de Nuit,' took that 
for his subject, re-arranged the little piece in 
operatic form, and forthwith set it to music. It 
is said that in nine days ' the libretto was written, 
the music composed, the parts learned, the opera 
performed and the theatre saved.* Donizetti 
seems to have possessed considerable literary {&• 
dlity. He designed and wrote the last acts both 
of the ' Lucia * and of ' La Favorita ' ; and he 
himself translated into Italian the libretto of 
' Betly * and ' La FiUe du Regiment.* Donizetti 
had visited Paris in 1835, when he produced, at 
the Th^tre des Italiens, his 'Manno Faliero.' 
Five years later another of his works was brought 
out at the same establishment. This was ' Lu- 
crezia Borgia* (composed for Milan in 1834) ; of 
which the ' run ' was cut short by Victor Hugo, 
who, as author of the tragedy on which the 
libretto is founded, forbad the representations. 
< Lucrezia Borgia * became, at the Italian Opera 
of Paris, ' La Rinegata' — the Italians of Alex- 
ander the Sixth's Court being changed into Turks. 
* Lucrezia ' may be ranked with * Lu'^ia ' and * La 
Favorita' among the most suocesstul of Doni- 
zetti's operas. ' Lucia ' contains some of the moat 
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beautiful melodies in the sentimental style that 
its composer has ever produced ; it contains too 
a concerted finale which is well designed and 
admirably dramatic. The favour with which 
' Lucrezia Borgia ' is everywhere received . may 
be explained partly by the merit of the music, 
which, if not of a very high order, is always 
singable and tuneful — partly by the interest of 
the story, partly also by the manner in which 
the interest is divided between four principal 
characters, so that the cast must always include < 
four leading singers, each of whom is well provided 
for by the composer. But of the great dramatic 
situation, in which a voluptuous drinking song is 
contrasted with a funeral chant, not so much has 
been made as might have been expected. The 
musical effect, however, would naturally be more 
striking in the drama than in the opera ; since 
in the former singinff is heard only in this one 
scene, whereas in the Tatter it is heard throughout 
the opera. 'Lucrezia Borgia* may be said to 
mark the distance half way between the style 
of Rossini, imitated -bv Donizetti for so many 
years, and that of Vercu which he in some mea- 
sure anticipated : thus portions of * Maria di 
Rohan* (1843) might almost have been written 
by the composer of 'Rigoletto.* In 1840 Doni- 
zetti revisited Paris, where he produced succes- 
sively ' I Martiri * (which as ' Poliuto * had been 
forbidden at Naples by the censorship) ; 'La Fill* 
du Regiment,' composed for the Op^ra Comique, 
and afterwards brought out in the form of an 
Italian opera, with a^ded recitatives ; and * La 
Favorite, represented at the Academic. Jenny 
lind, Sontag, Patti, Albani, have all appeared 
with great success in ' La Figlia del Reggimento.' 
But when ' La Fille du Regiment' was first brought 
out, with Madame Tliillon in the chief part, it 
produced comparatively but little effect. 'La 
Favorite,* on the other hand, met from the first 
with the most decided success. It is based on a 
very dramatic subject (borrowed from a fVench 
drama, ' Le Comte de Conmungues*), and numy 
of the scenes have been treated by the composer 
in a highly dramatic spirit. For a long time, 
however, it failed to please Italian audiences. In 
London its success dates from the time at which 
Grisi and Mario undertook the two principal 
parts. The fourth and concluding act of this 
opera is worth all the rest, and is probablv the 
motit dramatic act Donizetti ever wrote. With 
the exception of the cavatina ' Ange si pur,* taken 
fix>m an unproduced work, * Le Due d Albe,* and 
the slow movement of the duet, which was added 
at the rehearsals, the whole of this fine act was 
composed in from three to four hours. Leaving 
Paris, Donizetti visited Rome, Milan, and Vienna, 
at which last city he brought out ' Linda di Cha- 
mouni,' and contributed a Miserere and Ave 
Maria to the Hofkapelle, written in strict style, 
and much relished by the German critics. Then, 
coming back to Paris, he wrote (1843) 'Don 
Pasquale' for the Th^tre Italien, and 'Dom 
Sebastien* for the Academic. *Dom Sebastien* 
has been described as 'a funeral in five acts,' 
, and the mournful drama to which the music 
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of fchis work is wedded rendered its success all 
but impossible. As a matter of fact it did not 
succeed. The brilliant gaiety, on the other hand, 
of ' Don Pasquale * charmed all who heard it, as 
did also the delightful acting and singing of Grisi, 
Mario, Tamburini and Lablache, for whom the 
four leading parts were composed. For many 
years after its first production *Don Pasquale' 
was always played as a piece of the present day ; 
but the singers perceived at last that there was 
a little absurdity in prima donna, baritone, and 
basso wearing the dress of every-day life ; and it 
is usual now, for the sake of picturesqueness in 
costume, to put back the time of the incidents to 
the last century. 'Don Pasquale' and 'Maria 
di Rohan' (Vienna) belong to the same year; 
and in this last opera the composer shows much 
of that earnestness and vigour for which Verdi 
has often been praised. Donizetti's last opera, 
* Gatarina Comaro/ was produced at Naples in 
1844, and apparently made no mark. This was 
his sixty- third work, without counting two operas 
which have never been played. One of Qxeae is 
the • Due d' Albe,' composed to a libretto originally 
meant by Scribe, its author, for Rossini, but which 
Rossini returned when, after * William Tell,' he 
resolved to write no more for the operatic stage ; 
the other a piece in one act composed for the 
Opdra Gomique, and which, some years ago, 
used every now and then to be announced for 
performance. Of Donizetti's sixty-three operas, 
counting those only which have been represented, 
at least two-thirds are quite unknown in England. 
Donizetti, during the last three years of his life, 
was subject to fits of melancholy and abstraction 
which became more and more intense, until in 
1848 he was attacked with paralysis at Bergamo, 
where he expired. Buried some little distance 
outside the town, he was disinterred in 1876 and 
reburied in Bergamo itself. 

The following list of Donizetti's operas is 
probably not fw from complete; the dates are 
not quite certain :— 



Enrico dl Bomotnut. IfflR. 

n FaJeguune dt LiTonlA, 1819l 

Le Nozn In Villa. 1820. 

Zora d« di (inoata, ltS22. 
ft La /ingara. 

La letUira anonima. 

Ohiara e Seraflna. 

11 fortunato Ingaono. 182S. 

Alfredo U GraodOb 
10 UnaFollla. 

L'ajo oeir Imbarazzo. USi. 

Emilia di LlverpouL 

AUbor in Graoata. 1820. 

n OasteUo d«gU InraldL 
16 n Giovedi graaso. 1«27. 

Ollvo e Pasquale. 

U Borgomestro dl Paardam. 

Le CoDTenienzi teatrali. 

Otto mew In dae ore. 1828. 
10 EILiabctta a Kenilwurth. 

La Beglua di Golconda. 

Gianni dl Calais. 

L'esule de Uoma. 1829. 

L'Klisira d'amore. 
SBOParla. 

II Castello de Kenllworth. 

n Dilurlo auivenale, IfeSOb 

I pazzl per progetto. 

Kranffnca dt 1- olx. 
80 Imalda dl Lambertazd. 

Ia Komaniiera. 



Vansta. 

Ugo Conte dl Parigl. 1K3S. 
86 Sanda di Castella. 

I) nuoTo rourceaognao. 

II Pnrio9o. 1833. 

Parisina. 

Torquato Tassoi. 
40 L'Assedio di ( alataL 

Lucrezia Borgia. 1>M. 

Bosamonda d' Ingh litem. 

Karia Stuarda. 

Gemma di \'ergj, 183S. 
46 Marino Falieru. 

Luda dl Lammermoor. 

BeUaarioJ836. 

II Gampaoello di Notta. 

Betly. 

Boberto Devereaz. 

Pto dl Tolorod. 1837. 

Maria di Budeaz. »«. 

Poliuto. 

Gianni dl Parlgi 1830. 
66 GabrieUa dl VervT. 

La Fille du Regiment, 1840. 

la Favorite. 

AdeUula. 184L 

Maria Padilla. 
00 Linda dl Cliamouniz, I84S. 

Maria di Bohan. 

Don ra«iuale. 1848. 

Dom Hebastlen. 

Gatarina CoraarOb 1844 
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fOpens adapted^ 
Bnondftlmontfr-Marla Stuarda. 



IEIfODora dl Gulenna— B 
d'lnghUtnra. 
Les Mart;r». ISftO-FoUato. 

[H.S.E.] 

DONNA DEL LAGO, LA, opera in 2 acta, 
founded on 'The Lady of the Lkke*; libretto 
by Tottola, music by Rossini. Produced at San 
Carlo, Naples, Oct. j, 1819; in London, King's 
Theatre, Feb. 18, 1823. 

DONZELLI, DoMENioo, was bom at Bergamo 
about 1790, and studied in his native place. 
In 1 81 6 he was singing at the Valle Theatre 
in Rome. Rossini wrote for him the part of 
Torvaldo, in which he distinguished himsell 
At the carnival of the next year he sang at 
the Scala in Milan, and was engaged for two 
seasons. From thence he went to Venice and 
Naples, returning to Milan, where 'Elisa e 
Claudio' was written for him by Mercadante. 
He was very successful in 1822 at Vienna^ 
and obtained an engagement at Paris for 1824. 
There he remained, at the Theatre Italien, until 
the spring of 31. As early aa 1822 efforts had 
been made, unsuoeessfully, to get him engaged 
at the King's Theatre in London. At length, 
in 28, he was annotmced ; but did not actually 
come until 29 — making his first visit to England 
at the same time with Mendelssohn. When he 
did appear. Lord Mount-Edgcumbe thought him 
'a tenor, with a powerful voice, which he did 
not modulate well.' Another critic, in 1830, 
says of him, 'He had one of the meet melli- 
fluous, robust, low tenor voices ever heard, a 
voice which had never by practice been made 
sufficiently flexible to execute Rossini's operas 
as they are written, but even in this respect he 
was aocon4>li8hed and finished, if compared with 
the violent persons who have succeeded him in 
Italy. The volume of his rich and sonorous 
voice was real, not forced. He had an open 
countenance and a manly bearing on the stage, 
but no great dramatic power.' He was re- 
engaged in 1832 and 33. In 34 his place was 
taken by Rubini. Returning to Italy, he sang 
at various theatres; and in 41 at Verona and 
Vienna. About the end of that year he retired 
to Bologna. He was an associate member of 
the Accademia Filarmonica at Bologna, and of 
that of Santa Cecilia at Rome. He published a 
set of ' Esercizi giomalieri, basati sull'esperienza 
<di molti anni' (Ricordi, Milan). He dieti at 
Belogna, March 31, 1873. [J.M.} 

DOPPIO, Italian for double. * Canone doppio,' 
double canon, 4 in 2. *Doppio movimento,* 
double the speed of the preceding. 'Pedale 
doppio,' two parts in the pedals (organ music), etc 

DORIAN, OR DORIC, the firat of the • au- 
thentic' church modes or tones, from D to D, 
with its dominant A — 



It resembles D minor, but with Blj and no 
CJ. Many of the old German chorales were 
written in this mode, such aa 'Vater unser'; 
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' Wir gUuben all'; 'Chiiat miser Herr aram Jor- ' 
dan kam*; 'Christ lag in Todesbanden.* For 
longer compositions see Orlando Lasso's 5 -part 
motet 'Animam meaiii/ in Commer's 'Musica 
sacra,* yiii. No. 20, and the fugue in Bach*s 
well-known Toccata (Dorffel, No. 818), marked 
•Dorisch.* 

DORN. HEmBioH Lttdwio EDinjin>, a very 
considerable musician of modem Germany, bom 
at K()nigsberg, Prussia, Nov. 14, 1804. His 
turn for music showed itself early, and was duly 
encouraged and assisted, but not so as to interfere 
with his general education. He went through 
the curriculum of the Konigsberg University, and 
after visiting Dresden (where he made Weber's 
acquaintance) and other towns of Germany, fixed 
himself at Berlin in 1824 or 25, and set seriously 
to work at music under Zelter, Klein, and L. 
Berger, mixing in the abundant intellectual and 
musical life which at that time distinguished 
Berlin, when Rahel, Heine, Mendelssohn, Klinge- 
mann, Marx, Spontini, Devrient, Moschelee, Reis- 
siger, and many more, were among the elements 
of Nociety. With Spontini and Marx he was very 
intimate, and lost no opportunity of defending 
the former with his pen. At Berlin he brought 
out an opera, * Die Rolandsknappen,* with success. 
In 181 7 he left Berlin, and after travelling for 
some time returned to his native place as con- 
ductor of the theatre. In 1829 he went to 
Leipzig in the same capacity, and remained there 
till 32. During this time he had the honour of 
giving instruction in counterpoint to Schumann. 
After leaving Leipzig, his next engagements were 
at the theatres of Hamburg and Riga, in the 
latter place succeeding Wagner. During the 
whole of this time he added much teaching to 
his regular duties, and exercised an excellent 
influence on the musical life of the places in 
which he lived. At Riga he remained till 1843, 
when he was called to succeed C. Kreutzer at 
Cologne. During the five years of his residence 
there he was fully occupied, directing the Festivals 
of 44 and 47, funding the Rheinische Musik- 
0chule (1845), and busying himself much about 
music, in addition to the duties of his post and 
much teaching. In 47 he succeeded 0. Nicolai 
as conductor of the Royal Opera in Berlin, in 
conjunction with Taubert. This post he retained 
till the end of 68, when he was pensioned off in 
fibvour of Eckert, and became a 'Koniglicher 
Professor.* Since then he has occupied himself 
in teaching and writing, in both which capacities 
he has a great reputation in Berlin. Dom is 
of the conservative pnrty, and a bitter opponent 
of Wagner. He is musical editor of the Post, 
and writes also in the Gartenlaube and the 
Hausfreund. His account of his career, *Aus 
meinem Leben* (Berlin, 1 870, 2 vols.) and 
' Ostracismus* (lb. 74), are both valuable books. 
A paper of his on Mendelssohn apt eared in 
'Temple Bar' for February 1872. His compo- 
sitions embrace 10 operas, of which 'Die Nibe- 
lungen' (i 854) is the most remarkable ; a requiem 
(1851); many cantatas; symphonies and other 
orchestral works ; many pianoforte pieces, songs. 
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etc. As a conductor he was one of the first of his 
day, with every quality ot intelligence, energy, tact, 
and industry, to fill that difficult position. [F.G.] 

DORUS-GRAS, Julib Aik^b. See Grab. 

DOT (Fr. Point ; Ger. Punkt ; Ital. Punto). 
A point placed after a note to indicate that its 
length is to be increased one half; a semibreve 
with the addition of a dot being thus equal 
to three minims, a minim with a dot to three 
crotchets, and so on. 

So far as regards rhythm, this is at the present 
time the only use of the dot, and it is necessitated 
by the frx;t that modem notation has no form of 
note equal to three of the next lower denomina- 
tion, so that without the dot the only way of 
expressing notes of three-fold value would be by 
means of the bind, thus p^f instead of p*, 
f P instead of f, which method would 
greatly add to the difficulty of reading. The 
sign itself is however derived from the ancient 
system of ' measured music ' {musica meneuralit, 
about A. D. 1300), in which it exercised various 
functions, and where it is met with in four forms, 
called respectively ' point of periection,* 'point of 
alteration,' * point of division,* and ' point of addi- 
tion.* The different uses of these points or dots 
was as follows. 

The rhythm of the measured music was at 
first always triple ; that is to say, the accent fell 
upon the first beat of every three (the division 
of music into bars is of later date, see Bar), And 
each note was of the value of three of the next 
lower denomination, the long ^ being equal to 
three breves ■, and the breve to three semibreves 
♦, and so on. But whenever a long note was 
followed or preceded by one of the next shorter 
kind, and the latter sung to an unaccented 
syllable, it became necessary to shorten the long 
note by one third, in order to preserve the triple 
character of the rhythm, llius £x. i would 
be sung as Ex. 2, and not as Ex. 3, notwith- 
standing the breve under other circumstances 
would be worth three semibreves : — 
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The note thus shortened was termed imperfect. 

Cases often arose, however, in which the long 
note was required to be perfect, i. e. worth three 
beats, in spite of its being followed by a shorter 
note; in these oases a dot called the 'point of 
perfection,* and written either as a simple dot or 
a dot with a tail / {pundw caudatwf), was intro- 
duced after the note, the function of which was 
to preserve the long note from being made 
imperfect by the next following short note, thus — 
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Another kind of dot. the 'point of alteration,* 
written like the foregoing, but placed either 
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before the fizlst or above the second of two lidmilflr 
notes, indicated that the second of the two was 
to be ' altered,' i. e. doubled in length, again for 
the sake of preserving the triple rhythm; for 
example — 

5. Written Or Per/ormfd 



In the absence of the dot in the above example, 
there would be a doubt as to whether the two 
breves ought not to be rendered imperfect by 
means of their respective semibreves, as in Ex. 1 . 
Like the point of perfection therefore this dot 
preserves the first note firom imperfection; but 
owing to the fact that it is followed by two short 
notes (instead of three as in Ex. 4), it also 
indicates the 'alteration* or doubling of the 
second of the two. 

The third kind of dot, the * point of division,* 
answers to the modem bar, but instead of b^ng 
used at regular intervals throughout the com- 
position, it was only employed in cases of doubt ; 
for example, it would be properly introduced 
after the second Aote of Ex. 1, to divide the 
passage into two measures of three beats each, 
and to show that the two breves were to be made 
imperfect by means of the two semibreves, which 
latter would become joined to them as third and 
first beats respectively, thus — 
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Without the point of division the example might 
be mistaken for the ' alteration ' shown in Ex. 5. 

The last of the four kinds of dots mentioned 
above, the ' point of addition,* was identical with 
our modem dot, inasmuch as it added one half to 
the value of the note after which it was placed. 
It is of somewhat later date than the others 
(about A. D. 1400), and belongs to the intro- 
duction of the so-called tempus imperfertum, in 
which the rhythm was duple insteieMl of triple. 
It was applied to a note which by its position 
would be imperfect, and by adding one half to its 
value rendered it perfect, thus exercising a power 
similar to that of the ' point of perfection.* 

In modem music the dot is frequently met 
with doubled ; the effect of a double dot is to 
lengthen the note by three-fourths, a minim 
with double dot (f^**) being equal to seven 
quavers, a doubly dotted crotchet {f") to seven 
semiquavers, and so on. The double dot was the 
invention of Leopold Mozart, who introduced it 
with the view of regulating the rhythm of certain 
adagio movements, in which it was at that time 
customary to prolong a dotted note slightly, for 
the sake of effect. Leopold Mozart disapproved 
of the vagueness of this method, and therefoi-e 
wrote in his * Violinschule* (2nd edition, Augs- 
burg, 1769), 'It would be well if this pro- 
longation of the dot were to be made very 
definite and exact; I for my part have often 
made it so, and have expressed my intention by 
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means of two dots, with a proportional shortening' 
of the next following note.* His son, Wol%ang 
Mozart, not only made frequent use of the double 
dot invented by his father, but in at least one 
instance, namely at the beginning of the symphony 
in D written for Ha&er, employed a triple dot^ 
adding seven eighths to the value of the note 
which preceded it. The triple dot is also em- 
ployed by Mendelssohn in Uie Overture to Ca- 
macho's wedding, bar 2, but has never come 
into general use. 

Dots following rests lengthen them to the same 
extent as when applied to notes. 

In old music a dot was sometimes placed at 
the beginning of a bar, having reference to the 
last note of the preceding bar (Ex. 7) ; thia 
method of writing was not convenient, as the dot 
might easily escape notice, and it is now super- 
seded by the use of the bind in similar 
(Ex.8). 




When a passage consists of alternate dotted 
notes and short notes, and is marked st<iccnio, 
the dot is treated as a rest, and the longer notes 
are thus made less staccato than the shorter ones. 
Thus Ex 9 (from the third movement of Bee- 
thoven*s Sonata, Op. 22) should be played as in 
Ex. 10, and not as in Ex. 11. 




In all other cases the value of the dotted note 
should be scrupulously observed, except— in the 
opinion of some teachers — in the case of a dotted 
note followed by a group of short notes in 
moderate tempo ; here it is sometimes considered 
allowable to increase the length of the dotted 
note and to shorten the others in proportion, fcs 
the sake of effect. (See Koch, ' Musikalischee 
Lexicon,* art. Pwnkt; Lichtenthal, 'Dizionario 
della Musica,* art. Punto.) Thus Ex. 13 would 
be rendered as in Ex. 13. 



Andante 
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In view however of the fact that there are a 
variety of means such as double dots, binds, etc. 
by which a composer can express with perfect 
accuracy the rhythmic proportions which be 
requires, it certainly seems advisable to employ 
the utmost caution in making use of such licences 
as the foregoing, and in particular never to 
introduce them into movements the rhjrthmical 
character of which ia dependent on such pro- 
gressions of dotted notes as the above example, 
such for instance as the 14th of Beethoven s 
33 Variations, Op. 120, or the coda of the 
Fantasia, Op. 77. 

3. Besides the employment of the dot as a 
sign of augmentation of value, it is used to 
indicate tUuxato, being placed above or below 
the note, and written as a round dot if the 
staccato is not intended to be very marked, and 
as a pointed dash if the notes are to be extremely 
short. [Da8H.] As an extension of this practice 
dots are used to denote the repetition of a single 
note ; and they are also placed before or after a 
double bar as a sign of the repetition of a passage 
or section. In old music for the clavecm they 
are used as an indication of the B^ung. [Ab* 
BBEVIAT10N8; BsBUNO.] [F.T.] 

DOTTI, Anna, a distinguished seoonda donna 
who formed part of Handel's company at the 
King's Thea re in London for some years. She 
appeared first as Lrene in 'Tamerlane' with 
Cuzzoni in 1724, and as Agamira in the ' Arta- 
serse' of Ariosti. In 25 she sang in 'Rodelinda ' 
and 'Giulio Gesare,* as well as in the anony- 
mous ' Elisa,' the ' Dario' of Attilio. and Vinci s 
'Elpidia.' During the next season she played 
in the 'Ottone' and 'Alessandro' of Handel; 
and in 37 was again in London, and took the 
part of Orindo in the first representations of 
*Admeto,' and that of Pilade in 'Astianatte.* 
After 1727 her name does not occur again in the 
Kbretti. [J.M.] 

DOTZAUER, JuPTUS Johann Fbiedrich, one 
of the greatest composers, players, and teachers of 
the violoncello; bom at Hildburghausen, Jan. 30, 
1783. His teachers were Henschkel, Gleichmann, 
and RUttinger — a pupil of Rittl's, and therefore 
only two removes from J. S. Bach. For the cello 
he had Kriegk of Meiningen, a fiunous virtuoso 
and teacher. He began his career in the Mein- 
fngen court band, in 1801, and remained there 
till 1805. He then went by way of Leipzig to 
Berlin, where he found and profited by B. Rom- 
berg. In 181 1 he entered the King's band at 
Dresden, and remained there till his death, March 
9, i860, playing, composing, editing, and, above 
all, teaching. His principal pupils were Kum- 
mer, Drechaler, C. Schu berth, and his own son, 
0. Ludwig. His works comprise an opera {* Gra- 
ziosa,' 1 841), a masn, a symphony, several over- 
tures, 9 quartets, 12 concertos for cello and or- 



chesthi, sonatas, variations, and exorcises for the 

cello. He edited Bach's 6 sonatas for cello solo, 

I and left an excellent Method for his instrument. 

DOUBLE BAR divides a piece or a movement 
into main sections, and when accompanied by 
dots indicates that the section on the same side 
with the dotS'is to be repeated. 

(I) (2) (8) 



The double bar is a principal feature in the 
symphony or sonata. In the first movement it 
occurs at the end of the first section, which is 
then repeated, and is followed by the working 
out, or DurckfUhrung, In the symphonies before 
Beethoven, and in Beethoven's own earlier 
sonatas, the second section was often repeated 
as well as the first. In the minuet, or scherzo, 
with trio, both sections of each are repeated, and 
then after the trio the minuet is given again 
without the repetitions. 

DOUBLE BASS (Ital. Contrahaao GtViol(me) 
is the largest of the stringed instruments played 
with a bow. Whether it was invented before or 
after the violin is still an unsettled question. 
In its forms it has some of the characteristics 
of the older gamba tribe, viz. the flat instead of 
the arched back, and the slanting shoulder ; 
while, on the other hand, it has the four comers, 
the /- holes, and in every respect the belly of the 
violin, thus appearing to be a combination of the 
gamba and the violin, and therefore probably of 
a date posterior to both. 

The double bass was originally mounted with 
three strings only, tuned thus (a). At the 
present rime, however, basses with four strings, 
tuned thus (6), are used by all, except the Italian 

Italian, (a) English. 



and some English players, who still prefer the 
three - stringed instrument on account of its 
greater Kmority. For orchestral playing, how- 
ever, the fourtii string has become an absolute 
necessity, since modem composers very frequently 
use the contra E and F in obligate passages. In 
England, up to a very recent period, a phrase like 
that which opens Mendelssohn's ' Meeresstille^ 
(c), owing to tlie absence of the fourth string 
and the consequent impossibility of producing 
the low ^F, had to be altered to the octave (d), 
(0 {^)^ 



This and other similar musical barbarities were 
committed, until at the Orystal Palace the sensible 
plan was adopted of having half the number of 
the basses with four, and the other half with three 
string), thus avoiding the mutilation of phrases 
like the above, without sacrificing the greater 

1 In the PastonU Srmpbonj, whera the bUMs go to low 0, th«y 
plaj In unison witb the C«llot. 
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richness of tone which is claimed for the three- 
stringed instrument. 

If the violin is the leader of the orchestra, the 
double bass is its foundation. To it is given the 
lowest part, on which both harmony and melody 
rest. The English term 'double bass' has probably 
been applied to the instrument because it often 
doubles in the lower octave the bass of the 
harmony, given to the bass voice, the violoncello, 
the bassoon, or some other instrument. In a 
similar way the 32-feet stop of the organ is 
termed double diapason because it doubles a 16- 
feet diapason in the lower octave. 

This doubling of the bass part was for a long 
time, with rare exceptions, the sole function of 
the double bass, and it is only since the beginning 
of the 19th century that we meet, in the scores 
of Hayda, and more frequently in those of Bee- 
thoven, with independent double-bass passages. 
The double bass from its very nature — its tone, 
when heard alone, being somewhat rough, and 
its treatment, owing to its large dimensions, very 
difficult — is essentially an orchestral rather than 
a solo instrument, and as such it is with the 
violin the most important and indispensable one. 
The solo performances of Bottesini and a few 
other celebrated double-bass players, are ex- 
ception]^ which prove the rule for any one who 
has heard them. In fact these virtuosi do not 
play on full -sized double basses, but use the 
haaao di camera, an instrument of considerably 
smaller dimensions. 

As double bass-players Dragonetti, Muller, 
and Bottesini, have the greatest reputation. Most 
of the great Italian violin-makers, from Gaspar 
da Salo downwards, have made double basses 
of various eizes, a fiair number of which are still 
extant. [P. D.] 

DOUBLE BASSOON (It. Contrafagotto ; Fr. 
Contrebasson ; Ger. Contrafagott, Doppdfngott). 
The contrafagotto or double bassoon, in pitch an 
octave below the ordinary bassoon, is not by any 
means a new instrument ; but the older instru- 
ments were of feeble rattling tone, rendered un- 
wieldy by unsuccessful attempts to obtain the Bb 
of the 3 3 -foot octave. It has been considerably 
improved by Herr Haseneier of Coblenz, and 
subsequently by the writer, who has introduced 
it into English orchestras. 

The double bassoon as made on the writer*s 
design by Haseneier consists of a tube 16 feet 
4 inches long, truly conical in its bore, enlarging 
from I inch diameter at the reed to 4 inches at 
the bell. It is curved four times on iteelf for 
convenience of manipulation, so that the length 
of the instrument is about equal to tliat of the 
ordinary bassoon. Its extreme compass is three 
octaves, from CCC upwards to middle C — see ex- 
ample (a). Its ordinary range, however, should 
be limited to the tenor G, tlie notes above this 
being rather difficult to produce. 

It possesses every semitone of the diatonic 
scale throughout its compass, and is therefore 
able to play in any key with moderate facility. 
The scale is foimded on the octave hannonic, 
and continued by means of the tweLth. From 
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CCC to FF (&), only a single sound is obtained by 
each key. Between the latter note and its double 
octave (c), the same fingering produces two sounds 
of an octave, simply by change of embouchure 
and greater pressure of wind. With the four- 
foot FS a new harmonic sound begins, using the 
fingering of the eight-foot B!^ and again increasing 
the wind-pressure. Seven semitones thus procured 
carry the tone up to the C above {d\ which is the 
fourth C inclusive from the foundation note. It 
must be remembered, however, that the orchestral 
part for this instrument, like that of the double 
bass, is always written an octave higher thaji 
the real sound, to avoid ledger lines. 




The holes from which the sound issues are of 
graduated size, increasing downwards with the 
size of the bore. They 
are placed as a rule in 
their correct positions, so 
as to cut off the proper 
portion of tube corre- 
sponding to the elevation 
of the note. Mechanism 
is adapted to them, to 
bring them within reach 
of the fingers. To enable 
the player to distinguish 
what are called 'open* 
from closed holes, a dif* 
ferent shape is g^ven to 
the terminations of the 
levers. The first three 
fingers of each hand, 
which have to keep closed 
the six open notes of the 
ordinary bassoon, fall into 
saddle -shaped recesses 
worked in the brass of 
the key; whereas the 
two little fingers and the 
thumbs touch the cush- 
ion -shaped surfSsce of keys 
similar to those used on 
other wind instruments. 
It is, in consequence, very 
easy for any person ac- 
customed to the ordinary 
bassoon to adapt his play- 
ing to this. The saddle- 
shape of the key al^o 
serves to support the 
upper joints of the finger, 

I and to throw the labour of closing the hole more 
on the powerful muscles of the forearm than 00 

I the weaker fabric of the hand itself. 

I Although this instrument was formerly used 
in military bands, and was played at the first 
Handel commemoration in Westminster Abbey, 

' it had gone completely out of use until the 

1 Handel Festival of 1871. It is however abun- 
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danily written for by the great masters. Haydn 
gives it an important part in the ' Creation/ the 
Passion music, and other of his works. Mooart 
uses it in a nonet for wind instrumefnts (abready 
mentioned under Glabimst), as also does Spohr 
in a similar combination. Beethoven employs it 
largely in his greatest works. It reinforces the 
March in the tinale of the minor symphony, 
takes a leading part in the choral symphony, and 
in the Grand Mass in D. It also appearn in the 
overture to *King Stephen/ and has obbligato 
passages in the grave-digging scene of * Fidelio ' — 
apropos to which see a characteristic anecdote in 
Thayer's Beethoven, ii. 288. Mendelssohn intro- 
duces it in his overture 'The Hebrides/ in his 
re-orchestration of Handel's Dettingen Te Deum, 
in the Reformation symphony, and elsewhere. 
In all cases it fonns a grand bass to the reed 
band, completing the 16-foot octave with the six 
lowest notes wanting on three • stringed double 
basses. [W.H.S.] 

DOUBLE CHANT, a chant equal in length 
to two single chants, and covering two verses; 
peculiar to the English church, and not intro- 
duced till after the Restoration. [Chant, p. 338.] 

DOUBLE CONCERTO, a concerto for two 
Bolo instruments and orchestra, as Bach's for 
two Pianos, Mozart's for Violin and Viola 
(Kochel, 364) ; or Mendelssohn's (MS.) for 
Piano and Violin. 

DOUBLE COUNTERPOINT is the accom- 
panim'ent of a subject or melody by another 
melody, so contrived as to be capable of use 
either below or above the original subject. See 
examples given under Countebpoint (p. 408). 

DOUBLE FLAT. If the 6at lowers a note 
by a semitone, the double flat lowers it by two. 
The sign for the double sharp is abbreviated, but 
that for the double flat remains simply bb, the 
corrective to which is either tjb or b at pleasure. 
On keyed instruments the double flat of a note 
is a whole tone lower : — thus Abb = Gt], Cbb = Bb. 
The French term is double h4mol ; the German 
one doppel-B. The German nomenclature for 
the notes is Eses, Asas, Deses, etc. 

DOUBLE FUGUE, a common term for a 
fugue on two subjects, in which the two start 
together, as in the following, by Sebastian 
Bach:^ 




or in D. Scarlatti's harpsichord fugue in D 
minor: or Handel's organ fugue, quoted under 
COUNTEBSUBJECT, p. 409 6, [G.] 
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Double sharp raises a note by two semi- 
tones, and is denoted by a x , probably an abbre- 
viati<m of %%. It is singular that the sign should 
be a less complicated one than that for the 
single sharp. On instruments of fixed intona- 
tion C X « dI), E X = F#, etc. The French call 
it double diise, and the Germans doppd kreuz. 
The Germans <»11 the notes eUiStJisis^ gisis, etc. 

DOUBLE STOPPING is sounding on the 
violin or other instrument of that tribe two notes 
simultaneously. Such notes are termed ' double 
stops.' An * open note' is produced by merely 
striking the string with the bow without touching 
it with the fingers of the left hand — so that the 
strinK vibrates in its whole length. A ' stopped 
note is a note produced by putting a finger of 
the left hand on the string, so that the vibration 
of the string is 'stopped' at a certain point. 

Strictly speaking, the term 'double-stopping' 
ought only to be applied to the simultaneous 
sounding of two * stopped' notes ; it is, however, 
indiscriminately used for any double sounds, 
whether produced with or without the aid of the 
open strings. The playing of double stops is one 
of the most diflicult parts of the technique of the 
violin. [BD.] 

DOUBLE TONGUEING, a method of articu- 
lation applicable to the flute, the comet k pistons, 
and some other brass instruments. The oboe, 
bassoon, and clarinet, are susceptible only of 
single tongueing, which signifies the starting of 
the reed- vibrations by a sharp touch from the tip 
of the tongue similar to the percussion action in 
harmoniums. It requires long practice to give 
the necessary rapidity to the tongue muscles 
co-operating for this end. Single tongueing is 
phonetically represented by a succession of the 
lingual letter T, as in the word 'rat-tat-tat.' 
Double tongueing aims at alternating the linguo* 
dental explosive T with another explosive conso* 
nant produced differently, such as the linguo* 
palatals D or K, thus relieving the muscles by 
alternate instead of repeated action. The intro- 
duction of the mouthpiece into the cavity of 
the mouth itself prevents such an alternation in 
the three instruments above named, but it is 
possible in the flute and comet. Any inter- 
mediate vowel sound may be employed. The 
words commonly recommended for double-tongue- 
ing are 'tucker! or 'ticker.' Triple tongueing 
is also possible; and even four blows of the 
tongue against the teeth and palate have been 
achieved and termed quadruple tongueing. In- 
deed the system may be farther extended by 
employing words such as 'Tikatakataka', in 
which dental and palatal explosives are • judi- 
ciously alternated. 

The obstruction to the wind-current is not so 
complete in double as in single tongueing, nor is 
the mechanical starting of the reed present in the 
latter. But it is notwithstanding capable of pro- 
ducing a good daccato effect. [W. H. S.] 

DOUBLES (Fr.). The old name for 'Varia- 
tions/ especially in harpachord music. The 
. doubles ooDsisted of mere embellishments of the 
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original n*elody, and were never accompanied 
by any change in the harmonies. Examples are 
numerous in the works of the older masters. 
Handel's variations on the so-called 'Harmo- 
nious Blacksmith' are called 'Doubles* in the 
old editions. In Couperin's 'Pieces de Clavecin,' 
Book I, No. 2, may be seen a dance *Les Ca- 
naries ' followed by a variation entitled ' Double 
des Canaries,' and two instances will also be 
found in Bach's English Suites, the first of which 
contains a 'Courante avec deux Doubles' and 
the sixth a sarabande with a double. The term 
is now entirely obsolete. (3) In combination the 
word 'double is used to indicate the octave be- 
low ; thus the 'double-bass' plajrs an octave 
below the ordinary bass, or violoncello; a 
'double' stop on the organ is a stop of the 
pitch known as i6-feet pitch (see Obgan), an 
octave below the ' unison * stops. (3) The notes 
in the bass octave from 



are often spoken of by organ-builders as double 
G, double F, etc. (^) The word is applied to 
singers who under-study a part in a vocal work, 
BO as to replace the regular performer in case 
of need. [E.P.] 

DOUBLES. The name given by change 
ringers to changes on five bells, from the fact 
that two pairs of bells change places in ea-^h 
successive change. [C. A. W. T.] 

DOWLAND, John, Mus. Bac., was bom in 
Westminster in 1563. In 1584 he visited France 
and Germany, and, after remaining some months 
in the latter country, crossed the Alps into Italy. 
Having returned to England he, in T588, took 
the degree of Bachelor of Music at Oxford, and 
was subsequently admitted to the same degree at 
Cambridge. In T593 he was one of the musi- 
cians engaged in harmonising the Psalm Tunes 
in four parts, which were published by Thomas 
Este in that year. In 1597 he published 'The 
First Booke of Songes or Ayres of foure parts 
with Tableture for the Lute. So made that all 
the partes together, or either of them severally 
may be song to the Lute, Orpherian, or Viol de 
gambo.' This work became so popular that four 
subsequent editions appeared in 1600, 1603, 
1608, and 1613. It was printed in score for the 
Musical Antiquarian Society, in 1 844. Dowland, 
soon after its publication, entered the ser\'ice of 
Christian IV, King of Denmark, as lutenist, 
and whilst resident in that country he published 
(in London), in 1600, 'The Second Booke of 
Songes or Ayres of 2, 4, and 5 parts, with 
Tableture for the Lute or Orpherion, with the 
VioU de Gamba . . . Also an Excelent lesson 
for the Lute and Base Viol, called Dowland's 
adew' [for Master Oliuer Cromwell]. In 1602, 
being still in Denmark, he published (also in 
London) ' The Third and last Booke of Songes 
or Ayres. Newly composed to sing to the Lute, 
Orpharion, or Viols, and a dialogue for a base 
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and meane Lute, with fiue yoyoes to sing thereto.* 
In 1605 he came to England, and published 
' Lachryms, or. Seven Teares, figured in seaven 
passionate Pavans, etc., set forth for the Lute, 
Viols, or Violins, in five parts.' The first pa van 
of these seven is that so frequently alluded to by 
contemporary dramatists as ' Lachrynue.' Dow- 
land afterwards returned to Denmark, which he 
finally quitted in 1609 to come back to and 
remain in England. In 1609 he published hia 
translation of Andreas Omithoparcus's treatise 
• Micrologus.' In 16 10, at the end of a collection 
of lute lessons edited by his son, Robert, appeared 
some Observations on Lute playing by Dowland. 
In 1613 Dowland published 'A Pilgrime's 
Solace, wherein is contained Musicall Harmonie 
of 3, 4, and 5 parts, to be sung and plaid with 
Lute and Viols.* He deecrib^ himself on the 
title-page as 'Lutenist to the Lord Walden.' 
In 1635 he was one of the six lutenists in the 
service of the king. Dowland died eariy in 
1626. His skill as a lutenist is celebrated in 
one of the sonnets of Shakspere's 'Passionate 
Pilgrim,' printed in 1599, but which sonnet had 
previously been printed in a work by Bichard 
Barnfield. 

' If music and sweet poetry agree. 
As they must needs, Uie sister and the 
brother. 



Dowland to thee is dear, whose heavenlj 

touch 
Upon the lute doth ravish human sense ; 
Spenser to me,' etc. [W. H. H.] 

DOWLAND, RoBEBT, son of the preceding, 
was also a lutenist. In 1610 he edited 'A 
Musicall Banqvet. Furnished with varietie 
of Delicious Ayres, Collected out of the best 
Authors in English, French, Spanish and 
Italian, by Robert Dowland.' The authors 
referred to are Daniel Batchelar, John Dow- 
land, Robert Hales, Anthony Holbome, and 
Richard Martin. In the same year he also 
edited ' Varietie of Lessons : viz. Fantasies, 
Pavins, Galliards, Almaines, Corantoes, and 
Volts. Selected out of the best approved Au- 
thors, as well beyond the Seas as of our owne 
Country. By Robert Dowland. Whereunto is 
annexed certaine Observations belonging to Lute« 
playing by John Baptisto Besardo of Viconti : 
Also a short Treatise thereunto appertayning 
by John Dowland, Batchelor of Musicke.' In 
April, 1626, on the death of his father, Robert 
Dowland was appointed his successor as one of 
the musicians to the king. The time of his 
death has not been discovered, but he was living 
in 1641, when his name occurs as one of the 
• Musicians for the Waytes.' [W. H. H. ] 

DRAESEKE, Felix, a gifted and highly cul- 
tivated, though somewhat eccentric, composer and 
writer upon musical subjects, disciple of Liszt's at 
Weimar, and one of that small but formidable 
circle of young musicians, who are known as ' <.Ue 
neudeutsche Schule,' and amongst whom are 
such names as Hans von Biilow, Peter Cornelius, 
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Carl Klindworth and Carl Tamig, was bom in 
1835 at Coburg. On leaving Weimar, Draseke 
settled at Dresden, and subsequently at Lau- 
sanne, as teacher of the pianoforte and harmony. 
In 1868 Von Btilow called him to Munich as a 
master of the new Conservatoire, but he re- 
turned to Switzerland soon after Yon Btdow's 
departure from Munich early in 1869, and is at 
present residing at Dresden. Draseke has pub- 
lished a number of pianoforte pieces, remarkable 
for harmonic and rh3rthmic subtleties ; * Fan- 
tasiestucke in Walzerform,* op. 3 ; ' Deux valses 
de ooncert,' op. 4 ; a fine Sonata in E major, op. 
6 ; several pieces for piano and violoncello ; some 
vocal compositions and a symphony. An opera, 
for which he himself wrote the poem, is still in 
manuscript. Of his literary labours, the elabor- 
ate analysis of Liszt's Poemes symphoniques in 
Brendel*s *Anr^ungen,' and the recent essay 
on Peter Cornelius, in ' Die neue Zeitschrift fUr 
Musik,* as well as a treatLse on 'Modulation,' 
are valuable. [E. D.] 

DRA6HI, Antonio, capellmeister to the 
court at Vienna, bom at Ferrara 1635 (not 1642, 
as generally stated). In 74 he was invited to 
Vienna as Hoftheater Intendant to the Emperor 
Leopold I, and chapel -master to the Empress 
Leonore, and in 82 took up his abode there for 
life. He was a gifted dramatic composer, and 
most prolific, as may be seen by the list of his 
works performed at the court during 38 years, 
amounting to no less than 87 operas, 87 feste 
teatrali and serenades, and 32 oratorios. (See 
Kochel's life of Fux.) Some of his carnival operas 
have been several times revived. The scores 
of most of his works are in the imperial library, 
and some in the archives of the ' Gesellschaft der 
Musikfreunde.* His librettos, some of them il- 
lustrated, were printed in the imperial press by 
Cosmerow, and have nearly all been preserved. 
Occasionally he wrote librettos, which were set 
by other composers, Ziani, Bertali, and even the 
l^peror Leopold, who composed the complete 
opevA * Apollo deluso' (1669), and airs for others. 
Various mistakes have been made about the year 
of his death. Walther's Lexicon speaks of him 
as alive in 1703, and Fetis, followed by most 
modem biographers, says he went back to Ferrara 
and died there in 1 707 ; but all doubts are set 
at rest by the register of deaths in Vienna, from 
which it appears he died there Jan. 18, 1700, 
aged 65. A son of his. Carlo, was court-scholar 
in 1688, court-organist in 1698, and died May 
2, 1711. [C.F.P.] 

DRAGHI, Giovanni Bapttsta, was an Italian 
musician who settled in London in the middle 
of the 17th century, and who, during his long 
residence in this country, so completely adopted 
the English style of composition that he must 
he regarded as in effect an English composer. 
It has been conjectured that he was a brother of 
Antonio Draghi. The earliest notice of him is 
found in Pepys's Diary, under date of Feb. 1 2, 
1667. The diarist there mentions having heard 
Mm (at Lord Brouncker s house) sing through an 
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act of an Italian opera which he had written and 
comppsed at the instance of Thomas Killigrew, 
who had an intention of occasionally introducing 
such entertainments at his theatre. Pepys ex- 
presses in strong terms his admiration of the 
composition. It is extremely doubtful whether 
this opera was ever produced. Draghi however 
lived to witness the introduction into this country 
of the Italian opera at the commencement of the 
following century. He excelled as a player on 
the harpsichord, for which instrtmient he com- 
posed and published in England many lessons. 
He was music-master to Queen Anne, and prob- 
ably also to her elder sister. Queen Mary. In 
1675 he composed the act-tunes and some other 
instrumental music for Shadwell*s opera 'Psyche*; 
the remainder, including the whole of the vocal 
part, being composed by Matthew Lock. On 
the death of Lock in 1677 Draghi succeeded him 
as organist to Catherine of Braganza, wife of 
Charles II. In 1687, for the celebration of St. 
Cecilia's day, he composed music for Dryden'g 
fine ode commencing * From Harmony, from 
heavenly Harmony.* In 1706 he contributed 
part of the music to D'Urfey's comic opera, 
' Wonders in the Sun ; or, the Kingdom of the 
Birds,' produced at the Queen's Theatre in the 
Haymarket. Many songs by him are found in 
the collections of the period. [W. H. H.] 

DRAGONETTI, Domenico, one of the great- 
est known players on the double-bass, bom at 
Venice 1755. As a boy he showed remarkable 
talent for music, teaching himself the guitar and 
violin, which however he soon exchanged for his 
own special instrument. On this he quickly 
outstripped his master Berini, and was admitted 
to the orchestra of the 'Opera buffa' at 13, and 
a year later to the 'Opera seria' at San Bene- 
detto, and to all performances of importance. 
In his 1 8th year he was appointed to the post in 
the choir of St. Mark's, hitherto occupied by his 
master, who himself persuaded him to accept it. 
He had now attained to such perfection that 
nothing was too hard for bim ; he composed 
sonatas, concertos and capriccios for his instru- 
ment, and frequently played upon it the violon- 
cello part in string-quartets. At Vioenza he 
played in the opera orchestra, and while there 
was fortimate enough to discover the marvellous 
double-bass, with which he never again parted, 
although often tempted by large offers of money. 
This instrument belonged to the convent of S. Pie- 
tro, and was made by Gaspare di Sal6, master of the 
Amati. He tested its powers on the monks of & 
Giustina at Padua, by imitating a thunderstorm 
and bringing them out of their cells in the dead of 
the night. Meantime his £une had spread beyond 
Italy, and he was offered an engagement at the Im- 
perial Opera in St. Petersburg, upon which the Pro- 
curators of St. Mark's immediatelyraised his salary. 
Shortly after, however, he obtained a year's leave 
of absence, having been persuaded by Banti and 
Pacohierotti to accept an invitation to London, 
where he arrived in 1 794. and was immediately 
engaged for the opera, and for the concerts at the 
King's Theatre. He made his first appearance 
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on the 20th of Dec., and gave a beneiit*concert 
on the 8th of May. 1 795, when he was assisted 
by Banti, Viotti, the harpist Le Foumeur, Har- 
rington, Monzani, Holmes, and the brothers Le- 
ander, French-horn players. The force and ex- 
pression of his playing and his power of reading 
at sight excited universal astonishment, and he 
was at once invited to take part in all the great 
provincial performances. Henceforth he became 
the inseparable companion of the violoncellist 
Lindley; for 52 years they played at the same 
desk at the opera, the Antient Concerts, the 
Philharmonic, the Provincial Festivals, etc., and 
their execution of Corelli's sonatas in particular 
was an unfailing attraction. Great as was Drago- 
netti s power of overcoming difficulties, it was his 
extraorainary tone, and l^e taste, judgment, and ' 
steadiness of his performance, that characterised 
him, and made him so indispensable to the or- 
chestra. 

Soon after Dragonetti^s arrival in London he 
met Haydn, with whom he became intimate. 
On his way to Italy in 1 798 Dragonetti visited 
the great master in Vienna, and was much 
delighted with the score of the * Creation,* just 
completed. In 1808 and 9 he was again in 
Vienna, but from caprice would play before no 
one but the family of Prince Starhemberg, in 
whose palace he Hved, and whose wife often 
accompanied him on the piano. Here he made 
the acquaintance of Beethoven, and also that of 
Sechter, afterwards court-organist, a sound musi- 
cian, who was teaching the porter s children, and 
whom Dragonetti requested to put a pianoforte 
accompaniment to his concertos. To him he 
played unasked, though he locked up his instru- 
ment because the Starhembergs invited some of 
the nobility to their soir^. His silence was 
perhaps partly caused by his fear of Napoleon, 
who was then in occupation of Vienna, and who 
wished to take him by force to Paris. With 
Sechter he corresponded all his life, and remem- 
bered him in his will. In August 1845, when 
90, he headed the double-basses (13 in number) 
at the Beethoven Festival at Bonn ; and Berlioz, 
in his * Soirees de I'orchestre,' writes that he 
had seldom heard the scherzo in the C minor 
Symphony played with so much vigour and finish. 
Thus, in his old age. he rendered homage to the 
great master, of whose friendship he was reminded 
on his death-bed. Shortly before his end, when 
surrounded by Count Pepoli, Pigott, Tolbecque, 
and V. Novello, he received a visit from Stumpff, 
the well-known harp maker, who, as Dragonetti 
held out his great hand covered with callosities and 
unnaturally spread from constant playing, said 
with emotion, * Tliis is the hand which Beethoven 
our great friend, whose spirit now dwells in purer 
regions, bade me press. He died in his own 
house in Leicester Square, April 16, 1846, and 
was buried on the 24th in the Catholic chapel at 
Moorfields. His works were few. It is not ge- 
nerally known that he wrote for the voice, but 
three canzonets with Italian words, written dur- 
ing his stay in Vienna, still exist in a collection 
of * XXXIV Canzonette e Bomanzi,' by various 
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composers, and dedicated to the Archduke 
Bodolph, Beethoven's friend and pupiL He 
was a great collector of pictures, engravings, 
musical instruments, and music; and left to 
the British Museum alone 182 volumes of 
scores of classical operas. His eccentricities were 
many and curious. He was an inveterate snuff- 
taker, and had a perfect gallery of snuff-boxes. 
Among his treasures were found a quantity of 
curiously-dressed dolls, with which he used to 
play like a child, taking a selection of them with 
him to the musical festivals, especially a black 
one which he called his wife. His dog Carlo 
always accompanied him in the orchestra. The 
most curious thing about him was his speech, a 
mixture of his native Bergamese dialect with bad 
French, and worse English. He was a man <^ 
kindly temper and a warm friend, though in 
money matters very close. His picture as * 11 
Patriarca del Contrabassi' was published by 
Thierry, after a half length taken in crayons by 
Salabert, of London. His pre(»ous instrument, 
his companion for nearly sixty years, he be- 
queathed to the 'Vestry of the Patriarchal 
Church of S. Mark at Venice.' [C. F. P.] 

DRECHSLER, Josef, a remarkable composer 
and teacher, bom May 26, 1782, at Vlachovo 
Brezi in Bohemia ; received his first instruction 
from his fiekther, schoolmaster in his native place. 
After various alternations of place and pursuit, 
he studied music and law at Prague; in 1807 
found himself at Vienna, but it was not till iSio 
that he obtained employment as chorus-master at 
the Court Theatre. This was followed in 1 8 1 2 by 
a place as ' Capellmeister adjunct/ then by an 
organist's post ; in 1 8 1 5 he opened a music school, 
and gradually won his way upwards, till in 22 he 
was chief Capellmeister at the theatre in the Leo- 
poldstadt. On Gansbacher*s death in 44 he be- 
came Capellmeister at S. Stephen s, a post which 
he retained till his death, Feb. 27, 1852. His in- 
dustry during this chequered life was truly ex- 
traordinary. He left behind him books of in- 
struction for the Organ, Harmony, Thorough 
Bass, and the art of Preluding, with a new edi- 
tion of Pleyel's Clavier-school ; 16 Masses, and » 
Requiem ; 24 smaller pieces of choral music ; 
6 Operas ; 25 shorter dramatic pieces (Sing- 
spiele) and pantomimes ; 3 Cantatas, and a h<Mt 
of Airs, Sonatas, Fugues, Quartets, etc. To say 
that none of these have survived is to detract 
nothing from the activity and devotion of Joeef 
Drechsler. [G.] 

DRECHSLER, Karl, a great vioIonceUo 
player, bom May 27, 1800, at Kamenz, in Sax- 
ony. Entered the Court band at Dessau, in 1 820, 
and in 24 put himself under Dotzauer at Dres- 
den. In 20 he received a permanent appointment 
as leader of the band at Dessau. Before then he 
had visited England, and played with much 
success. He shone equally in quartets, solos, 
and the orchestra, with a full tone, good in- 
tonation, and excellent taste. Drechsler was 
the master of Cossmann, Griitzmacher, and A. 
Lindner, [G.] 
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DREHER. A name given in Austria and 
Bavaria to a dance very similar to the Landlsb. 
The name, which is descriptive of the dance, ia 
derived from the verb drehen, to twirl. Suites of 
Drehers are said to be in existence, but dance, 
music, and name are now alike obsolete. [E.P.] 

BREYSCHOCK, Aleiandir, bom Oct. 15, 
1818, at Zack in Bohemia, died April i, 1869, 
at Venice ; a pianist of great executive attain- 
ment, and a well -trained musician to bout. 
J. B. Cramer, who in his old days heard him at 
Paris, exclaimed : ' The man has no left hand ! 
here are two right hands!* Dreyschock was the 
hero of octaves, sixths, and thirds, his execution 
the non plus ultra of mechanical training. He 
played his own pieces principally, though his 
repertoire included many classical works, which 
latter he gave with faultless precision, but in a 
manner cold and essentially prosaic. In very 
early youth, already a brilliant performer, he 
became the pupU of Tomaschek at Prague. 
He began his travels in 1838, and continued 
them with little interruption for twenty years. 
Up to 1848, from whicn year the golden time 
for itinerant virtuosi began to decline, Dreyschock 
gathered applause, reputation, orders, decora- 
tions, and money in plenty, from one end of 
Europe to the other. In 1863 he was called to 
the professorship of the pianoforte at the Con- 
servatoire of St. Petersburg, and was at the 
same time chosen director of the Imperial 
school for theatrical music, and appointed court 
pianist; but his health failed, and he was sent 
to Italy in 68, where in 69 he died. The body 
was buried at Prague in accordance with the 
desires of his family. Dreyschock's publications 
for his instrument have not met with much 
success. They are 'salon music' of a correct 
but cold and sterile sort. He also brought forth 
a sonata, a rondo with orchestra, a string- 
quartet and an overture for orchestra, all still 
bom, spite of their solid and respectable musical 
parentage. [£. D.] 

DROGHIERINA. SeeCHiMEim. 

DRONE. A name given to the three lower 
pipes of the bagpipe, which each emit only a 
single tone ; usualiy two octaves of the key-note 
D, and the fifth A. They are distinguished firom 
the Chadnter, which has the power of producing 
a melodious succession of notes. [See Bagpipe.] 

The term has hence been transferred to con- 
tinuous bass in a composition, usually of a pastoral 
kind, as in the * Hirten-melodie' in Schubert's 
'Rosamunde,* 
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or the Danse des Juives in the ballet of Gounod's 
*ReinedeSaba':— 





the ' Leyermann * in Schubert's ' Winterreise/ 



See also the *Hirtengesang* at the beginning of 
the Finale to Beethoven*s Pastoral Symphony, and 
many other places. [W. H. S.] 

DROUET, Louis FRAN9018 Philippe, one of 
the most eminent of flute-players, bom at Am- 
sterdam 1792. At seven years old he played at 
the Conservatoire and the Opera-house, Paris. 
From 1807-10 he was teacher to King Louis of 
Holland, and claims to have put 'Partant pour 
la Syrie' into shape for Queen Hortense. His 
serious study of the flute began in 1807, after an 
extraordinary success which he achieved at a 
concert of Rode's in Amsterdam. In 1 8 11 he wag 
appointed solo flute to Napoleon I, a post which 
he retained after the Restoration. He appeared 
in London at the Philharmonic March 25, 1816, 
and this was probably the commencement of a 
lengthened tour, during which he resided for 
some time at Naples and the Hague. He played 
again at the Philharmonic May 17, i8.^o. From 
1836 to 54 he was Court-Capelbneister at Coburg, 
after which he visited America. Since his return 
thence he has lived at Gotha and Frankfort. 
Drouet was eminently a flute player, not remark- 
able for tone, but with extraordinary skill in 
rapid passages and in double tongueing. He left 
some 1 50 works of all kinds, a(bnirably written 
for the flute, and greatly esteemed by players, 
but of little account as music. He died 1S73. 

DRUM. Some instnmient of this kind has 
been known in almost every age and country, 
except perhaps in Europe, where it appears to 
have been introduced at a comparatively late 
period from the East. 

A drum may be defined to be a skin or skins 
stretched on a frame or vessel of wood, metal, or 
earthenware, and may be of three different 
kinds : — 

1. A single skin on a frame or vessel open at 
bottom, as the Tambourine, Eg3rptian Drum, etc 

2. A single skin on a closed vessel, as the 
Kettledrum. 

3. Two skins, one at each end of a cylinder, 
as the Side-drum, etc. 

1. The first sort is represented by the modem 
tambourine, and its varieties will be described 
under that head. [Tambourine.] 

2. The second kind is represented by the 
modem Kettledrum — the only really artistically 
musical instrument of this class. It consists of 
a metallic kettle or shell, more or less hemispheri- 
cal, and a head of vellum which, being first 
wetted, is lapped over an iron ring fitting closely 
outside the kettle. Screws working on this ring 
serve to tighten or slacken the h^td, and thus 
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to tune the instrument to any note within its 
compass. The shell is generally made of brass 




in France and of copper in England. In the 
cavalry two drums are used, one on each side of 
the horse's neck. Two are likewise required in 
orchestras. The larger of the two .drums should 
be able to go down to F, and the smaller to the 
F above {a), giving a range of an octave to the 
two. Each drum should have a compass of a 
fifth, viz. F to C for the larger (6), and Bb to F 
for the smaller (c). 

In the key of F, the tonic and dominant may 
be obtained in two ways {d), and likewise in Bb 
(<), but in all other keys in only one way. 
(«) (&) (c) (d) W 



Thus in Ff, G, Ab, and A, the dominant must be 
above the tonic. 



while in B|], C, C8, D, £b, and E, the dominant 
must be below the tonic. 



Drums are generally tuned to tonic and domi- 
nant ; but modem composers have found out that 
they may advantageously stand in a different 
relation to each other. Thus Beethoven, in his 
8th and 9th Symphonies, has them occasionally 
in octaves (/), and Mendelssohn, in his Rondo 
BriUante, most ingeniously puts them in D and 
E {g) ; thereby making them available in the 

(J) (fl) 
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keys of B minor and D major, as notes of the 
common chord, and of the dominant seventh, in 
both kej's. By this contrivance the performer 
has not to change the key of his instruments all 
through the rondo — an operation requiring as 
we shall see, considerable time. Berlioz says 
that it took seventy years to discover that it 
was possible to have three kettledrums in an 
orchestra. But Auber's overture to ' Masaniello" 
cannot be played properly with less, as it requires 
the notes G, D, and A ; and there is not time to 
change the G drum into A. In Spohr's ' Historical 
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Symphony* three drums are required all at once 
in the following passage : 



And in * Robert le Diable * (No. 1 7 of the score) 
Meyerbeer uses three drums, C, G, and D. 

Another innovation is due to Beethoven, 
namely, striking both drums at once. This oc- 
curs in his 9th Symphony, where, in the slow 

moYement, the kettledrums have ^' ^ u? ? ~^ 

Gounod has a similar chord in the ballet muaic 
of 'La Reine de Saba.' But Berlioz, in his 
'Requiem,' besides fifty brass instruments, has 
eight pairs of kettledrums, played by ten drum- 
mers, two of the pairs having two drummers 
each. The drum parts have these chords — 
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most of the notes being doubled. 

Besides their obvious use in forte passages, the 
drums are capable of beautiful piano effects. 
Observe a passage several times repeated in 
Mozart's overture to ' Die Zauberflote,' beginning 
at the 41st bar from the end : also the mysterious 
effect of the 13th bar in the introduction to , 
Beethoven's ' Mount of Olives' ; that of the A.^ 
against a tremolo of the strings in the first move- 
ment of Weber's overture to *Der Freischiitz,' 



], and of a single & *' '" * | ^^ *^« 
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return of the subject in the middle movement. 

When musicians talk of 'drums' they m«^n 
kettledrums, in contradistinction to the side drum 
or bass drum, of which hereafter. The two latter 
can only mark the rhythm, not being musical 
notes; but kettledrums give musical sounds as 
definitely as the double bass, and can only be 
used when forming part of the harmony played by 
the other instruments. Composers have usually 
treated them thus ; but Beethoven was probably 
the first to see that they might also be treated 
as 80I0 instruments. Thus in the Andante of 
his Symphony No. i the drum repeats this bar 



& j^^j -j J d several times as a bass to a 



melody in the violins and flutes. In Symphony 
No. 4 it takes its turn with other instruments 
in playing this passage — 



I In the wonderful transition from the scherzo to 
I the finale of the 5th Symphony, the soft pulsations 
of the drum give the only signs of life in the 
deep prevailing gloom. Of the drums in octaves 
' in Beethoven's 8th and 9th Symphonies, we have 
i already spoken. And in reviev^ong his Violin 
I Concerto, which begins with four beats of the 
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drum, literally solo, an Englinh critic observes 
that ' until Beethoven's time the drum had, with 
rare exceptions, been used as a mere means of 
producing noise — of increasing the din of the 
fortes; but Beethoven, with that feeling of affec- 
tion which he had for the humblest member of 
the orchestra, has here raised it to the rank of 
a solo instrument.* 

The late Mr. Hogarth says that ' to play it 
well is no easy matter. A single stroke of the 
drum may determine the chazucter of a whole 
movement; and the slightest embarrassment, 
hesitation, or misapprehension of the requiidte 
degree of force, may ruin the design ot the 
composer.* 

There are many sorts of sticks. The best are 
of whalebone with a small wooden button at the 
end, covered with a thin piece of very fine sponge. 
"With these every effect, loud op soft, can be 
produced. A small knob, not exceeding i| inch 
in diameter, entirely made of felt on a flexible 
stick, answers very well. India-rubber discs are 
not so good. Worst of all are lai^ clumsy knobs 
of cork, covered with leather, as they obscure the 
clear ring of the kettledrum, so different from 
the tone of a bass drum. 

Very large drums, going below F, have not a 
good musical tone, but mere thunder. Thin 
transparent skins have a better tone than the 
opaque white ones. The right place to strike a 
kettle-drum is at about one-fourth of its diameter. 
A roll is written in either of the following ways, 



and is performed by alternate single strokes of 
the sticks. We shidl see presently that the side- 
drum roll is produced in quite a different manner. 

Drum parts were formerly always written, like 
horn and trumpet parts, in the key of 0, with an 
indication at the beginning as to now they were 
to be tuned, as *Timp. in Eb, Bb,' or *Timp. 
in G, D,* etc. ; but it is now usual to write the 
real notes. 

To tune drums of the ordinaiT construction, a 
key has to be applied successively to each of ihe 
several screws ^lat serve to tighten or loosen the 
head. In French made drums there is a fixed 
T-shaped key-head to each screw. But even then 
it takes some time to effect a change, whence 
several attempts have been made to enable the 
performer to tune each drum by a single motion 
instead of turning seven or eight screws. In 
Potter's system, the head is acted on by several 
iron bars following the external curvature of the 
shell, and converging under it ; and they are all 
drawn simultaneously by a screw turned by the 
foot of the performer, or by turning the whole 
drum bodily round. 

Cornelius Ward took out a patent ini 837 for the 
same object. The head is drawn by an endless 
cord passing over pulleys from the outside te the 
inidde of the drum, where it goes over two nutH, 
having each two pulleys. &ese nuts approach 
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and recede from each other by means of a hori- 
zontal screw, nearly as long as the diameter of 
the drum, the handle of which comes just outside 
the shell, and is turned by the performer whenever 
he requires to tune the drum. A spring indicator 
shows the degree of tension of the cord, and con- 
sequently the note which the drum will give, so 
that the performer may tune his instrument by 
the eye instead of the ear. Gautrot, of Paris, has 
another plan, viz. a brass hoop fitting closely in- 
side the shell, and pressing against the head. A 
handle, working a rack and pinion motion, raises 
or lowers this hoop, and so tunes the drum by 
altering the pressure against the head. Einbigl er, 
of Frankfort on the -Main, makes drums with a 
similar internal hoop, but worked by a different 
mechanism ; they are used in the theatre of that 
town. 

There wiU always be some objection to these 
schemes frt>m the fact of the head being an ani- 
mal membrane, and consequently not perfectly 
homogeneous, but requiring a little more or less 
temdon in some part of its circumference, unless, 
as in Einbigler's drums, there are small screws 
with fly-nuts ail round the upper hoop, for the 
purpose of correcting any local inequality of 
tension. Writers on acoustics seem to have 
been disheartened by this inequality from ex- 
tending their experiments on the vibration of 
membranes. Even Chladni does not pursue 
the subject very far. We must therefore be 
content with some empirical formula for deter- 
mining the proportion which two drums should 
bear to each other, so that the compass of the 
larger should be a fourth above that of the 
smaller. We have already said that the lowest 
notes of the two drums shosld be respectively 

Now the numbers of the vibra- 
tions due to these two notes are in the pro- 
portion of three to four. Assuming that the 
surfaces, or the squares of the diameters, of the 
membranes are in the inverse ratio of the num- 
ber of vibrations they give, the tension being 
equal (which is true of metal plates of equtU 
thickness), and calling the larger diameter D and 
the smaller d, we should have this proportion 
D* : d* : : 4 : 3, whence D : d : : a : V 3, or as 
2 : 1732, or very nearly as 30 : 26. Practically 
this is found to be a veiy suitable proportion, 
the drums at the French Opera being 29 and 25I 
inches diameter, and those lately at the Giystai 
Palace 28 and 24}, No drum idiould exceed 39 
inches or thereabouts. 

Kettle-drums in German are called PavJcen ; in 
Italian, timpani ; in Spanish, atabales ; in French, 
timbalea : the two latter evidently from the Arabic 
tahl and the Persian tambal. There are two 
very complete Methods for the kettledrums, viz. 
'Metodo teorico pratico per Timpani,' by P. Pie- 
ranzovini published at Milan by Ricordi ; and a 
* Methode complete et raisonnde de Timbales,' by 
Geo. Kastner, published in Paris by Brandus 
(late Schlesinger"). 

3. The third kind of drum consists of a wooden 
Hh 
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or brass cylinder with a skin or head at each end. 
The skins are hipped round a small hoop, a larger 
hoop pressing this down. The two large hoops 
are connecteS by an endless cord, passing zigzag 
from hoop to hoop. This cord is tightened by 
means of leather braces a, h, b. It is slackest 
when they are all as at a, and tightest when as 
at 6, 6. This is called a Side-drum, and is struck 




in the centre of the upper head by two sticks of 
hard wood, ending in a small elongated knob. 
Across the lower head several cords of catgut, 
called snares, are stretched, which rattle against 
it at every stroke. The roll (nick-named ' daddy- 
mammy') is made by alternately striking two 
blows with the left hand and two with the right, 
very regularly and rapidly, so as to produce one 
continuous tremolo. It is not easy to do, and 
mus . be learned at an early age. 

Some side-drums are mkde much flatter, and 
are tightened by rods and screws instead of cords. 

In orchestras the side-drum is frequently used 
(and abused) by modem composers. But in the 
overtures to ' La Gazza Ladra and ' Fra Diavolo,* 
the subjects of both being of a semi-militaiy 
nature, the effect is characteristic and good. 

Side-dnmtis are used in the army for keeping 
time in marching and for various calls, both in 
barracks and in action. In action, however, 
bugle-calls are now usually substituted i-^ 

The Drmnmers* Call. 




The Sei^geants' and Corporals' Call 



fe'4-W-U ' : 



Conmienoe Firing. 



Repeated 3 times. 




DRURY LANE. 

The above are examples of drum calls used 
in the British army ; the next is ' La Retraite,* 
beaten every evening in French garrison towns. 



-- — p*-t- 



The effect of this is veiy good when, as may 
be heard in Paris, it is b^ten by twenty -eight 
drunmiers. For Berlioz has well observed that a 
sound, insignificant when heard singly, such as 
the clink of one or two muskets at 'shoulder 
arms' or the thud as the butt end comes to the 
ground at * ground arms,* becomes brilliant and 
attractive if performed by a thousand men 
simultaneously. 

The Tenor-drum is similar to the side-drmn, 
only larger, and has no snares. It serves for 
rolls in military bands instead of kettle-drums. 

The French Tambourin is similar to the last, 
but very narrow and long. It is used in Provence 
for dance-music. The performer holds it in the 
same hand as his flageolet (which has only three 
holes) and beats it with a stick held in the other 
hand. Auber has used the tambourin in the 
overture to ' Le Philtre.' 

The Bass-drum (Fr. Grwse Caisge, Ital. Gran 
CcMfO or Gran Tamhuro) has also two heads, and 
is played with one stick ending in a soft round 
knob. It must be struck in the centre of one of 
the beads. It used to be called the long-dnun, and 
was formerly (in England at least) made long in 
proportion to its diameter. But now the diameter 
is increased and the length of the cylinder lessened. 
The heads are tightened by cords and braces like 
the side-drum first described, or by rods and screws, 
or on Cornelius Ward's principle as described fop 
kettle-drums. It is used in military bands and 
orchestras. There is another sort of bass-dnun 
called a Grong-drum, from its form, which is simflar 
to a gong or to a gigantic tambourine. It is very 
convenient in ordbestras where space is scarce ; 
but it is inferior to the ordinaiy bass-drum in 
quality of tone. These instruments do not require 
tuning, as their sound is sufSdently indefinite to 
suit any key or any chord. [See Tam-tam.] 

Cymbals genendly play the same part as the 
bass drum; though occasionally, as in the first 
Allegro of the overture to 'Guillaume Tell,' 
the bass-drum part is senza piaUi (without the 
cymbals). [V.deP.J 

DRURY LANE, opened in 1696 under the 
name of the Theatre Royal in Drury Lane; 
materially altered and enlarged in 1763 and 
1763; pulled down in the smnmer of 1791 ; 
the new theatre opened (for plays) April 21, 
1794; burned Feb. 24, 1809; rebuilt and opened 
Oct. 10, M812. Among the eminent composers 
who have been connected with this theatre must, 
in the first place, be mentioned Dr. Ame, who, 

> This opening, for which the addms ms written by Lcird Ftttv, 
■ATe oecailon to Um ' B^jeeted AddresMt ' of Jmms and Horac« SmtUk. 
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from the year 1738, wh^ he wrote the mnsie to 
Milton's 'Comua/ until shortly before his death 
in 1 778, produced a large number of operas and 
operettas. In 1806 one of Sir Henry Bishop^s 
first works, a pantomime-ballet called 'Carac- 
tacus,* was brought out at Druiy Lane. But 
Bisliop, after the burning of the theatre in 1809, 
accepted an engagement at Co vent Garden, where 
most of his operas and musical dramas were per- 
liormed. Meanwhile foreini operas as arranged 
or disarranged for the English stage by Mr. Ro* 
phino Lacy, Mr. Tom Cooke, and others, were 
firom time to time performed at Drury Lane; 
and in 1833, under the direction of Mr. Alfired 
Bunn, some English versions of Italian operas 
were produced with the world-renowned prima 
donna, Marietta Malibran, in the principal parts. 
Brury Lane was the last theatre at which she 
sang. [Malibban.I A few years later Mr. Bunn 
made a praiseworthy but not permanently sue- 
eessful attempt to establish English opera at this 
theatre. During this period Balfe's 'Bohemian 
Girl,' 'Daughter of St. Mark,' 'Enchantress,' 
< Bondman/ etc. ; Wallace's ' Man tana' and 'Ma- 
tilda of Hungary,' Benedict's 'Crusaders' and 
'Brides of Venice,' were brought out at Drury 
Lane, for which theatre they had all been spe- 
eiaUy written. When Her Majesty's Theatre was 
burnt down (Deo. 6, 1867), Mr. Mapleson took 
Drury Lane for a series of summer seasons. In 
1869 the performances took plaoe under the 
management of Mr. George Wood (of the firm 
of Cnoner, Wood, and Co.), who among other new 
works produced Wagner's 'Flying Dutchman' 
—the first of Herr Wagner's operas performed 
in England. Until 1877 * Her Majesty's Opera,' 
as the establibhment transferred from Her Ma- 
jesty's Theatre was called, remained at Drury 
Lane. In 1877, however, Mr. Mapleson re- 
turned to the Haymarket ; and his company now 
performs at the theatre rebuilt on the site of 
'Her Majesty's.' [H.S.E.] 

DUBOUBG, GiOBOB, a grandson of Matthew 
Dubourg, bom 1 799, is author of a history of the 
violin and the most celebrated performers on it, 
originally published in 1836, and which in 1878 
reached a fifth edition. [W.H.H.] 

DUBOURG, Matthew, an eminent English 
violinist, pupil of Geminiani, bom in London 
1703. It is reported that he first appeared as 
a boy at one of the concerts of Britton the 
nnall-coal man, when he performed a solo of 
Corelli with great success, standing on a high 
stool. In 1728 he was appointed to succeed 
Cousser as conductor of the Viceroy's band at 
Dublin, in which capacity he set many odes for 
the celebration of royal birthdays. During his 
residence there he led the band at the perform- 
ances given by Handel during his visit to Ireland 
in 1 741, and then had the distinction of assisting 
at the first performance of the ' Messiah.' Later 
he returned to London, and in 1752 succeeded 
Festing as master of the King's band, which post 
he retained up to his death in 1767. He lies in 
Faddington churchyard. Dubourg appears to 
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have hetai a brilliant perfoimer and fond of 
showing off his skill. Bumey relates that on 
one occasion he introduced a cadenza of extra- 
ordinary length into the ritomelle of an air. 
When at last he finished up, Handel, who wan 
conducting^ exclaimed: 'Welcome home, Mr. 
Dubourg.' [P.D.] 

DUCIS, orHERTOGHS, * Bwtedictus, a Flem- 
ish musician in the early part of the i6th oentury, 
organist of the Lady Chapel in the cathedral at 
Antwerp, and 'Prince de laGilde' in the brother^ 
hood of St. Luke in that city. He left Antwerp 
in 1 515, and is supposed to have come to Eng- 
land, perhaps to the court of Henry VIII, but at 
his name does not appear in the lists of court 
musicians at that time, and no manuscript com- 
positions of his have been found in this country, it 
appears that his residence here must have been 
very short, if not altogether mythical. His elegy 
on the death of Josquin (1531), and another on 
the death of Erasmus (1536) fix two more dates 
in his life. After that no more is known of him. 
Scnne German historians have claimed him as a 
countryman on the strength of the publication 
and dedication of a setting of the Odes of HOTace 
(published at Ulm in 1539, and dedicated to the 
youths of that city), maintaining that this proves 
his residence in that city, but the dedication was 
more probably the work of the publisher than of 
the composer. His connection with Antwerp, 
mentioned above, was discovered not many years 
agOf hy M. Leon de Burbure, and certainly out- 
weighs anything said in favour of his bomg a 
German ; while the internal evidence of his com- 
positions, which bear the decided Flemish cha- 
racter, and very closely approach the style of 
Josquin, sets the matter entirely at rest. 

We have the following compositions of his :-— 
(i) A 4-part 'monody' on the death of Josquin, 
in the 7th set of French chansons in 5 and 6 parts 
printed by Tylman Susato in 1545. A copy of 
the book is in the British Museum. The oomr 
position itself is minted in Bumey's History 
(u* 5i.^)> with critical remarks. There are also 
several songs by Ducis in former volumes of the 
same work. ( 2) Another elegy in 5 parts, ' Plangite 
Pierides,' on the death of Erasmus, and an 8-part 
'Agnus Dei,' both from the ' Selectissimse nee 
non familiarissimse cantiones ultra centum' (Augs- 
burg 1 540). (3) Songs in the collection of German 
songs nuule by Forster and printed by Petreius 
(Nuremberg 1 5 39-1 540). (4) A motet, ' Peocan- 
tem me quotidie,' from the 'Cantiones octo . . • 
vocum' printed by Uhlard (Augsburg 1545}. 
'No wonder/ says Ambros, speaJdng of this 
motet, 'that historians have striven to prove such 
a composer their countryman.' (5) A motet» 
'Dum fabricator mundi supplioium,' from Bhau's 
'Selectse Harmoniss . . . de Passione Domini' 
(Wittenberg 1538). (6) Two 5-part motets, 
'Benedic Domine,' and 'Corde et animo,' from 
Kriesstein's 'Cantiones sex et quinque vocum 
etc.' (Augsburg 1545). [J.R.S.-B.] 

> BoDedietm Dnoh. who It often mUmI by hh flnt DUDS alone, mmt 
not be confounded witii Ben«lictus Appenielders. a Bwiv mosidaa 
I wlio Uvad in BolKlnm. but o{ lat«r date aad leas uuius. 
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DUDDYNGTON, Anthony, citizen of Lon- 
don, contracted in 15 iq to build an organ for All- 
Hallows, Barking, for lie sum of £50. [V. de P.] 

DJTE^r (It. Duetto; ¥t. Duo). A composition 
for two voices or instruments, either with or 
without accompaniments. Some writers use the 
form 'Duet' for vocal, and 'Duo* for instru- 
mental compositions; this distinction, however, 
is by no means universally adopted. Strictly 
speaking, a duet differs firom a two-part song in 
the &ct that while in the latter the second voice 
is mostly a mere accompaniment to the first, 
in the duet both parts are of equal importance. 
In cases where it is accompanied, the accom- 
paniment should always be subordinate to the 
principal parts. The most important form of 
the duet is the 'Chamber Duet,' of which the 
old German and Italian masters have left many 
excellent examples (see especially HandeVs 
'Chamber Duets'). These duets were often in 
several movements, sometimes connected by reci- 
tatives, and almost invariably in the polyphonic 
style. The dramatic duet, as we find it in the 
modem opera, is entirely unrestricted as to form, 
which depends upon the exigences of the situa- 
tion. Among the finest examples of operatic 
duets may be named those in the first act of 
'Guillaume Tell,' in the fourth act of 'Les 
Huguenots,' and in the second act of 'Masa- 
niello,' in the more modem school; while the 
duets in 'Fidelio' and in the operas of Mozart 
and Weber are models of the older classical forms 
of the movement. Many of the songs in Bach's 
cantatas in which the voice and the obligate 
instrument are equally prominent are really duets 
in character, but the term is not applied to the 
combination of a voice and an instrument. The 
word is now often employed for a pianoforte piece 
d quatre mains, of which Schubert's 'Grand duo' 
(op. 140) is a splendid example. [E. P.] 

DUETTINO (Ital. dimin.), A duet of short 
extent and concise form. 

DUGAZON. Mmb. Rosalib, daughter of an 
obscure actor named Lef fevre, bora at Berlin 1 755, 
died in Paris Sept. 22, 1821. She and her sister 
began their career as ballet-dancers at the Com^e 
ItaJienne, and Rosalie made her first appear- 
ance as a singer at the same theatre in 1774. 
She had an agreeable voice, much feeling and 
finesse, and played to perfection ' soubrettes,* 
• paysannee,' and * coquettes.* Her most remark- 
able creation was the part of Nina in Dalayrac's 
opera of that name. After an absence of three 
years during the Revolution, she reappeared in 
1795, and played with unvarying success till 
1806, when she retired. To this day the classes 
of parts in which she excelled are known as 
'jeunes Dugazon' and 'm^res Dugazon.* — Her 
son GusTAVB (Paris 1 782-1826), a pianist and 
pupil of Berton's, obtained the second * Prix de 
Rome* at the Conservatoire in 1806. His operas 
and ballets, with the exception of 'Aline' (1823), 
did not succeed. [G. C.] 

DULCIMER (Fr. Tijmpanon ; Ital. Cembalo, 
Timpanon, Saltcrio tedesco; Germ, Hackbrett), 



DULCIMER, 

The prototype of the pianoforte, as the psaltery 
was of the harpsichord. These instruments were 
so nearly alike that one description might serve 
for l^th, were it not for the different manner of 
playing them, the strings of the dulcimer bein^ 
set in vibration by small hammers held in the 
hands, while in the psaltery the sounds were 
produced by plectra of ivory, metal, or quill, or 
even the fingers of the performer. It is also no 
less desirable to separate in description instru- 
ments so nearly resembling each other, on account 
of their ultimate development into the harpsi- 
chord and pianoforte by the addition of keys, 
[See Harpsichord, and Pianoforte.] 

Dr. Rimbault (Pianoforte, p. 23) derives dul- 
cimer from * duloe melos.' Perhaps the ' dulce,' 
—also used in the old English 'dulsate' and 
'dulsacordis,* unknown instruments unless dulci- 
mers — arose from the ability the play^ had to 
produce sweet sounds with the softer covered 
ends of the hammers, just as 'piano' in piano- 
forte suggests a similar attribute. The Italian 
'Salterio tedesco' implies a Grerman derivation 
for this hammer-psaltery. [See also Cembalo.] 
The roughness of description used by mediaeval 
Italians in naming one form of psaltery 'stru- 
mento di porco,' pig's head, was adopted by the 
Germans in their faithful translation ' Schweina- 
kopf,' and in naming a dulcimer ' Hackbrett' — a 
butcher's board for diopping sausage-meat. 

The dulcimer is a trapeze-shaped instrument of 

not more than three feet in greatest width, coni- 

posed of a wooden framing enclosing a wrest- 

plank for the tuning-pins, round which the strings 

are wound at one end ; a soundboard omam^ited 

with two or more sound-holes and carrying two 

bridges between which are the lengths of wire 

intended to vibrate ; and a hitchpinblock for the 

attachment of the other ends of the stringa. 

Two, three, four, and sometimes five strings of 

fine brass or iron wire are grouped for each note. 

The dulcimer, laid upon a table or frame ia 

struck with hammers, the heads of which are 

clothed on either side with hard and soft leather 

to produce the forte and piano effects. The tone, 

harsh in the loud playing, is always confused, as 

there is no damping contrivance to stop the 

continuance of the sounds when not required. 

This effect is well imitated in various places in 

Schubert's ' Divertissement Hongroise.* The 

compass of two or three octaves, from C or D in 

the bass clef, has always been diatonic in £n<|^ 

land, but became chromatic in Germany before the 

end of the i8th century. As in most mediieval 

I musical instruments ornamentation was freely used 

I on the soundboard, and on the outer case when 

I one existed. The dulcimer and psaltery appear to 

I have come to us frt>m the East, it may be through 

, the Crusades, for the dulcimer has been known 

I for ages in Persia and Arabia, and also in the 

Caucasus, under the name of ' santir.' Its Euro- 

\ pean use is now limited to the semi -oriental 

I gypsy bands in Hungary and Transylvania. 

j The Magyar name is ' ciiubelom.' Mr. Carl Engel 

(•Descriptive Catalogue,' 1874) points out the 

I remarkable resemblance between an Italian 
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dulcimer in South Kensington Museum of the 
1 7th century and a modern Georgian aantir ; and 
refers to the use by the translators of the English 
Bible of the word 'dulcimer' as well as of the 
names of other instruments common in the Eliza- 
bethan epoch, to represent Hebrew musical 
instruments about which we have no sure know- 
ledge. Pantaleon Hebenstreit of Eisleben, a dis- 
tinguished violin -player, became about 1697 a 
virtuoso upon the dulcimer, which he quadrupled 
in dimensions and had constructed as a double 
hackbrett with two soundboards, each with its 
scale of strings— on the one side overspun catgut, 
on the other, wire. There were 185 8trin<^ in 
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all, coeting 100 thalers a year to keep in order. 
With this powerful chromatic instrument, de- 
manding herculean force to play, Hebenstreit 
travelled to Paris in 1705. where Louis XIV 
baptised it with his name, Pantaleon. Kuhnau 
(in Mattheson^s *Critica Musica,* Dec. 8, 1717) 
praises the instrument and its prerogative over 
harpsichords and clavichords in the properties 
it possessed of piano and forte. It was this, 
according to Sclux>ter's account, that led him to 
ponder over a keyed instrument to do the like, 
and to his notion of a pianoforte. [See Cem- 
balo. Harfsichoeo, Pianoforte, Psaltery, 

SCHBOETEB.] [A. J.H.I 




DXJLCKEN, Madame Louise, a great piano- 
forte-player, younger sister of Ferdinand David, 
bom at Hamburg, March 20, 181 1. She was the 
pupil of Gnmd, and made her appearance in public 
at Hamburg as early as her loth year. In 1823 
she played at Berlin, and in 25 with her brother 
at Leipzig, always with the greatest success. In 
1828 sne married, and left Germany for London, 
where she resided for the rest of her life. Her 
first publie^ appearance here was at one of Mr. 
Ella's soir^ in 1829. At the Philharmonic she 
played a concerto of Herz's on March I, 1^30, 
and thenceforward was one of the most prominent 
features in the music of London. She was an 
executive pianist of the first order, with remark- 
able brilliancy of finger. Her intelligence and 
general capability were very great. She spoke 
four languages, and was aufait in the literature 
of Germany, France, Italy, and England. In 
teaching she was extraordinarily successful, and 
for her time no teacher could boast so large a 
number of pupils, at the head of whom was 
Queen Victoria. In fact she overtasked her 
strength, and died after a short and severe illness 
April 12, 1850. [G.] 

DUNI, EoiDio Romoaldo, the founder of op^ra 
comique in France ; bom at Matera, Naples, Feb. 
9, 1709; brought up firom his loth year under 
Durante at the Conservatorio dei poveri di Gesu 
Cristo at Naples. His life was a varied one. At 
Rome he competed with Pergolesi, and his opera 
of *Nerone* was successful, while Pergolesi's 
* Olimpiade ' was damned. This shows how early 
and how strong was Duni's gift of melody ; for 
'Olimpiade* is Pergolesi's capo (T opera. A poli- 
tical mission to Vienna gave him the chance of 
producing his music there. Returning to Naples 
he wrote * Artaaerse * for San Carlo, with great 
applause. He then visited Venice, Paris, and 



London. In London his health failed, and he 
was driven to Holland to consult the great Boer- 
haave. Boerhaave cured him,, but in returning 
to Naples he was attacked by brigands, and the 
fright undid all that the physician had done, and 
maile him a permanent invalid. In 1 755 he was 
called to Parma, as music-master to the Duke's 
daughter. The court was French, and here at 
last Duni found his place in life. His first at- 
tempt was on Favart's ' Ninette k la Cour,' and 
it was thoroughly successfbl. France was evi- 
dently his field. To Paris in 1757 he went, and 
made his debut in ' Le Peintre amoureux ' ; and 
there he remained till his death, which took place 
June II, 1775, after he had delighted the public 
with 1 8 ^pieces, full of gaiety and tune. Those 
in fact are his characteriiHtics. His orchestration 
is poor, he is often weak in dramatic expression, 
but he is always charming and always melodious. 
His pen was taken up by Monsigny, and the 
Op^ra Comique was established. [G.] 

DUODRAMA. A kind of melodrama, of 
which Mozart speaks with enthusiasm and at 
some length in letters to his father from Mann- 
heim and Kaisersheim in the end of 1 778. The 
name would indicate a piece for two performers ; 
and those which he heard — Bendas 'Medea* 
and * Ariadne auf Naxos' — and that which he 
contemplated writing, himself — 'Semiramis' — 
appear to have been pieces in which spoken 
dialogue was accompanied by the orchestra, as in 
Mendelssohn's ' Midaummer Night's Dream ' and 
other pieces, and those called * Melodram.' ' Not 
a note is sung,' says he, 'only spoken; in fact 
it is a recitative with instruments, only the actor 
speaks instead of singing' (Letter 120). There 
is no trace of ' Semiramis' having been composed, 
but Mozart acted on the idea in 'Zaide' (1780), 
t8«etb«UstlBF<Ula. 
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which contains two long monologiiM treated 
en melodrame, [G.] 

DUPARC. See Fbajtcesina. 

DUPORT. Two eminent celliata, brothers. 

I. Jean Piebbb — 'Duport Taln^* — bom at 
Paris, Nov. 27, 1741. Considered the best 
pupil of Berthaut. Soon achieved a great repu- 
tation in Paris, but after 10 years of success 
started on a lengthened tour through England 
and Spain, and fmally in 1773, on the invitation 
of Fr^erick the Great, settled at Berlin as first 
cello in the king's band, and after Frederick's 
death director of Court concerts. After the 
battle of Jena, his post was abolished, but he 
continued to live at Berlin till his death in 
1 8 1 8. His publications are few and unimportant. 

a. He was eclipsed by his brother, Jean Louis, 
also bom at Paris, Oct. 4, 1 749. His £une, like 
his brother s, came early, but it was the arrival 
of Viotti in Paris (1782) that inspired him to 
Imitate the breadth and brilliancy of style of 
that great violinist, and thus to become the 
extraordinary player he was. About this time 
he made the acquaintance of Crosdill, and 
at his invitation visited London for six months. 
On the breaking out of the Revolution he joined 
liis brother in Berlin, and entered the king's 
band. At that time he had the reputation 
of being one of the first cello players of the day, 
and was much visited and sought after. He 
had not the force and execution of Romberg, 
but in tone and style was unrivalled. It was 
either with him or his brother — probably with 
him — that Beethoven played his two sonatas for 
piano and cello (op. 5) at the Prussian Court in 
1796. Duport returned to Paris in 1806 ruined 
by the war. Though his playing was as fine 
as it had ever been, he had great difficulty in 
obtaining employment. He entered the service 
of the ex-King of Spain at Marseilles, but re- 
turned to Paris in 181 2. At length fortune 
smiled on him, he was admitted into the private 
band of Marie Louise, then into that of the 
Emperor, and at length as professor into the 
Conservatoire. In the evening of his life he 
composed a great deal, but the work by which 
he will survive is his * Essai sur le doigter du 
violoncello et la oonduite de Tarchet, avec une 
■uite d'exercises.' A sentence from this work 
exhibits the modesty of a great artist. * Tout 
le monde connolt le coup d'archet martel^ ou 
staccato ; c'est une affaire de tacte et d'addresse. 
n y a des personnes qui le saisissent tout de 
suite, d*autree ne parviennent jamais k le faire 
parfaitement. Je 9ui$ du nombre ' (p. 1 7 1 ). His 
cello became the property of Franchomme, who 
purchased it for the enormous sum of 25,000 
francs {£ i ,000). He died at Paris 1819. [G.] 

DUPREZ, Gilbert, the 13th of the 22 cha«iren 
of a Paris perfumer, was bom Dec. 6, 1806. 
Having completed his studies under Choron at 
the Conservatoire, he made his d^but (Dec. 1825) 
as tenor at the Od^on, where Castil- Blaze was 
producing hiB translations of the favourite operas 
of Rossini and Weber. His success wm not 
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great, and when the theatre closed in 1828 he 
went to Italy. At first he attracted UtUe 
attention ; but having altered his style and 
adopted the 'voix sombr6e* he became speedily 
popular, and by his creation of the part of Edgardo 
m ' Lucia di Lammermoor' (Naples, 1835) placed 
himself at the head of the French dram&tic 
singers of his time. He was engaged for the 
Grand Op^ra in Paris, and made his first ap- 
pearance (April 17, 1837) in 'Guillaume Tell,' 
when his novel and striking reading of his part 
contributed greatly to the revival of the opera. 
During the 1 2 years he remained at this theatee 
he created the principal tenor part in 'Guido et 
Ginevra,* * Benvenuto Cellini,* ' Le Lac des f^es,* 
'Les Martyrs,' 'La Favorite,* *La Reine de 
Chypre,' 'Charles VII,* 'DomS^bastien,' 'Otello,' 
'Lucie,* and 'Jerusalem' (a translation of 'I 
Lombudi'), as well as playing the parts created 
by Nourrit in *La Muette,' ' Robert,* * La Juive,' 
' Les Huguenots,' and ' StraHella.' His physical 
appearance was against him, and he had a 
propensity to over gesticulation ; but in spite of 
these defects he made his way as a tragedian, 
and was frantically applauded for his excellent 
declamation and the smoothness of his 'canto 
spianato.' His two most serious fftults, the abose 
of the notes ' sombr^es,* so prematurely wearing 
to the voice, and a habit of dragging the time, 
which is as fatal to the interests of the composer 
as it is to all artistic interpretation, have nutterially 
affected French singing to the present day. Da- 
prez wns professor of singin? at the Conservatoire 
from 1842 to i8fO, and in 1853 founded an 
' Ecole sp^ciale de chant,' which still exists, and 
has turned out many dramatic singers. He has 
composed romances, chamber music, two masses, 
and eight operas, of which the best are ' Joanita* 
1848; 'La lettre au bon Dieu* (1851) ; and 
'Jeanne d'Arc* (1857) though none of the eight 
have any originality. He has also published 
'L'Art du chant' (1845) and 'La M^odie* 
(1873), two Methods which deserve to be better 
known. [G. C] 

DUPUIS, Thomas Sanders, Mus. Doc., waa 
bom in England of French parents in 1733. He 
received his early musical education aif a diorister 
of the Chapel Royal under Bernard Gates, and 
subsequently became a pupil of John Travers, 
then one of the organists of the Chapel RoyaL 
On the death of Dr. Boyce, in 79, Dupuis ^'as 
appointed his successor as organist of the Chapel 
Royal. On June 26, 1790, he accumulated the 
degrees of Bachelor and Doctor of Music at 
Oxford. He died in 96. He published during 
his lifetime several sonatas and concertos for the 
pianoforte, some organ pieces, chants, anthems, 
and glees. In the year after his death a selection 
from his cathedral music was published under the 
editorship of John Spencer, one of his pupils, to 
which his portrait is prefixed. Dupuis was one 
of the best organists of his time. [W. H. U.] 

DURAND, alias DURANOWSKY, August* 
Frederic, violin-player, bom at Warsaw about 
1 770. After having received his first instruction 
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on tlie Tiolin from his father, a musician at the 
court of the king of Poland, he wa» sent in 1787 
to Paris by a nobleman. Here he studied under 
Viotti, but appears not so much to have adopted 
the style of his roaster, as to have followed the 
bent of his own talent for the execution of 
technical tour$ deforce. In 1794 and 95 he 
travelled in Germany and Italy, meeting every- 
where with great success. Suddenly however, 
discarding the violin, he entered the French 
army, and became adjutant to one of the generals. 
Owing to some misconduct he was imprisoned at 
Milan, and had to quit the service. He then 
returned to the violin, and till 1814 led an 
unsettled life in Germany, continually changing 
his abode. He finally settled at Strassbui^ as 
leader of the band, and was living there in 1834. 
The date of his death is not known. 

According to Fetis, Paganini confessed that 
his peculiar style and many of his most brilliant 
and popular effects were to a considerable degree 
derived from Durand, whom he had heard when 
young. There can be no doubt that Durand's 
technical skill was extraordinary and his treat- 
ment of the violin full of originality. The 
full development of his talent appears however 
to have been impeded by his irregular habits 
of life. It is amongst other things related 
that he often had no violin of his own, and 
wbuld play in public on any instnmient he 
could get hold of, however bad. His compoei* 
tions — concertos, airs vari^, and a number of 
smaller pieces for the violin — show him to have 
been but an indifferent musician. [P. D.] 

DURANTE, Francesco, bom at Fratta- 
mag^ore, Naples. March 15, 1684, a year before 
Handel and Bach. As a boy he entered the 
* Conservatorio dei poveri di Gesu Cristo/ passed 
to that of S. Onofrio under A. Scarlatti, then 
perhaps (though this is doubtful) to Home for 
five years* study under Pitoni and Pasquini. In 
1 7 18 became head of S. Onofrio, and in 1742 
relinquished that post to succeed Porpora at the 
Conservatorio Santa Maria di Loreto at Naples, 
in which position he died Aug. 13, 1755. Du- 
rante was a man of aiiigtdarly reserved and 
nnoooth matmera, yet he was three times married, 
and his pupils were not only numerous and 
very distinguished, but appear to have been 
much attached to him. His salary at S. Maria 
was but 10 ducats a month — not £ ao per annum— 
but out of it he contrived to add a chapel to the 
church of St. Antonio in his native town, with 
a statue of the archangel Grabriel, bearing his 
own name. He himself composed only for the 
church, but his scholars, Traetta, Vinci, Jomelli, 
Piccinni, Sacchini, Guglielmi, and Paisiello, were 
all great opera writers, and may be said to have 
occupied the stage of Europe during the last half 
of the 1 8th century to the exclusion of every one 
but Gluck and Mozart. The library of the 
Conservatoire at Paris contains a large collection 
of his works. The list, as given by F^Us, com- 
prises 13 masses and cre>loe ; 16 psalms ; hymns, 
motets, litanies, etc., to the number of 28. These 
are written for various numbers of voices from 
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3 to 9, occasionally with orchestra, but usually 
without. The Vienna library has in addition his 
Lamentations of Jeremiah, a so-called 'Pastoral* 
Mass ' and other compositions. 

His works have not been much published. 
The collections of Sohlesinger, Rochlitz, and 
Conmier, contain a few pieces — amongst them 
a Misericordias Domini for 8 voices, of which 
Hauptmann (Briefe an Hauser, ii. 112) speaks 
in high terms ; and our own Fitzwilliam music 
has a Trio and a Chorus — but the bulk of them are 
still in MS. Durante and Leo are often spoken 
of as founders of the Neapolitan school, but it 
is difficult to understand this when they were pre- 
ceded there by A. Scarlatti and Porpora. [G.] 

DURASTANTI, Maboherita, a prima donna 
at the King's Theatre in the Haymarket, during 
HandeVs management. She was bom about 
1695, and, like Senesino, was engaged from the 
Di^sden Theatre. She was a married woman 
when she came here, and the following quotation 
from the 'Evening Post' of March 7, 1721, 
shows that she soon acquired favour at court : — 
' Last Thursday, his Majesty was pleased to 
stand godfather, and the Princess and Lady 
Bruce godmothers to a daughter of Mi%. Dura- 
stanti, chief singer in the Opera-house. The 
Marquis Visconti for the King, and the Lady 
Litchfield for the Princess.* This was so unusual 
a favour, that it seems likely that either she or 
her husband was of a noble family. She had 
already appeared in 1720 in company with Sene- 
sino. Her popularity continued: in 1721 she 
played the principal female parts in ' Muzio 
Scevola' ; in ' Arsace* ; and in * Odio e I'amore,' 
probably a pasticcio. On Jan, 12, 1723, the 
*Otho,' or 'Ottone,* of Handel was produced, 
and Durastanti played Gismonda, but a formid- 
able rival had appeared in Cuzzoni, who san^ 
the principal part of Theophane. Durastanti ^ 
however, continued to sing through this and the 
next season, in spite of Cuzzoni, and performed 
in * Flavio,' * Coriolano,' • Erminia,' and ' Famace.* 
In 34 she played Sesto in 'Giulio Cesare,' and 
appetired also in *Calfumia* and ' Vespasiano.* 
She took her leave of the public at her farewell 
performance in *Calfumia,* in a song written 
by Pope for her — some say at the desire of her 
patron the Earl of Peterbcoough — which ended 
with this couplet, 

' But let old charmers yield to new ; 
Happy soil, adieu, adieu 1' 

If she understood the meaning of the words, her 
modesty was astonishing, and sets a brilliant 
example to all singers. Durastanti returned to 
London in 1733, in company with Carestini, 
Scalzi, and the two sisters Negri, to help Handel 
to withstand the opposition of Cuzzoni and Fari* 
nelli at the other house. Against old Porpora, 
their composer in ordinary, Handel was strong 
enough to put on a bold front ; not so his singers 
against the company commanded by Porpora. 
On Jan. 26, 1 734, Handel produced his 'Ariadne,* 
on March 1 1 * Pamasso in Festa,* and subsequently 
a revival of * Ottone* ; in all which Durastanti 
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took her part. She never appeared again in 
England, nor is she mentioned as having appeared 
subsequently on any other stage. She seems to 
have been an estimable and faithful artist, and 
her popularity in lH)ndon only yielded, as it 
might well do, to the exceptional powers of 
Cuzzoni. [J. M.] i 

DURCHFUHRUNG — le-iding through, or | 
taking through. DurchfUhrang-satz is the Grer- | 
man term for that portion of the iirst movement 
of a sonata or symphony — or other movement in | 
similar form — ^which occurs between the double- 
bar and the reprise of the first subject ; and in i 
which the materials of the previous portion — | 
with or without episodes, (»r other fresh matter — I 
are led through such changes and varieties of { 
treatment and contrivance as the genius and j 
knowledge of the composer may dictate. In 
England this portion is often called the 'free 
fantasia* — surely an unfortunate name, as 'fan- i 
tasia' suggests rather an entire movement than 
a part of one. Perhaps ' development ' or * work- j 
ing out' would be a better term. [Fobm.] | 

D'URFEY, Thomas, the son of a French 
Huguenot father, who fled from Rochelle before . 
the siege in 1628 and settled at Exeter, was 
bom (as is supposed, of an English mother) in 
Exeter about 1649. He was educated for the , 
law, but abandoned that profession for poetry | 
and the drama. Between 1676 and his death | 
he produced upwards of thirty plays, which 
were at first veiy popular, but were in the course 
of a few years anes-wards banished from the stage 
on account of their licentiousnef>B and indecency. 
The songs in a few of them still survive, being 
preserved through having had the good fortune 
to be allied to the music of Henry Purcell. 
These are in *A Fool's Preferment.' 1688; 
•Bussy d'Ambois,' 1691 ; 'The Richmond Heir- 
ess,' 1693 ; and the three parts of * Don Quixote,* 
1694-96 His comic opera, 'Wonders in the 
Sun,' 1 706, was set by Giovanni Baptista Draghi. 
Much of his fame was owing to his songs and 
to the lively manner in which he himself sang 
them, which procured him the favour of Charles 
II, William III, and Queen Anne. In this he 
resembled Tom Moore, and like him he was par- 
ticularly apt at adapting his verses to existing 
music. He published, between 16S3 and 1685, 
three collections of songs written by himself, and 
set to music by the best composers of the period. 
About 1706 he collected and published, in four 
small volumes, a large number of songs by 
himself and others, many of them with the tunes 
prefixed, under the title of ' Wit and Mirth ; or, 
Pills to purge Melancholy.' This he republished 
with variations and the addition of two more 
volumes in 1719-20. D'Ur fey wrote several of 
the birth day and New Year's odes which were 
set to music by Purcell and Blow, and supplied 
the former with the words for his fine ode known 
as 'The Yorkshire Feast Song.' In the latter 
part of his life he was reduced to great distress, 
from which he was relieved by the profits of 
a performance of his own comedy 'TTie Fond 
Husband; or, The Plotting Sisters/ which the 
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managers of the theatre generously gave for hif 
benefit on June 15, 1 71 3. D'Urfey died Feb. 26, 
1723, and was buried at St. James's, PiccadiDy, 
where, against the outer south wall of the tower 
of the church, may be seen a tablet with the 
simple inscription, 'Tom D'Urfey, Dyed Feb*"' 
y«26th, 1723.' [W.H.H.] 

DUSCHEK (Du88EK\ Franz, valued pmno- 
forte teacher, performer, and composer, bom 
Dec. 8, 1736, at Chotiborz in Bohemia. Coimt 
von Spork had him educated in the Jesuit's 
seminary at Koniggratz, but after a fall which 
crippled him for life he gave up other studies 
and devoted himself to music. His patron sent 
him first to Prague and then to Vienna, where, 
under WagenseU's instruction, he became an 
excellent pianist. On his return to Prague, he 
soon had niunerous pupils, and exercised a 
powerful influence on the taste of his time. 
Roichardt, in his 'Briefe' (i. 116), speaks of him 
as one of the best pianists of that time (1773), 
'who, besides his excellent reading of Badi, 
possesses a peciiliarly pleasing and brilliant style 
of his own.' Among his best pupils may be 
numbered L- Kozeluch, Maschek, Wittassek, von 
Nostiz, and his own wife Josephine. He was 
also esteemed as a composer of symphonies, 
quartets, trios, pianoforte concertos, sonatas, 
Lieder, etc., of which only a small part were 
published. In his compositions is reflected the 
gentleness of character which made him uni- 
versally beloved. He was a kind-hearted man, 
and all artists, whether his own countrymen or 
foreigners, were sure of a kind reception at his 
house. His friendship with Mozart is well 
known, and it was in his villa and garden near 
Prague that the great composer put the fini^ing 
touches to the score of ' Don Giovanni.* In this 
very villa Bertramka, at Koschirz near Prague, 
the present proprietor erected a bust of Mozart, 
which was solemnly unveiled on June 3, 1876. 
For further particulars of both husband and wife 
see Jahns 'Mozart'; 'Jahrbuch der Tonkunst 
von Wien und Prag,' 1 796 ; Cramer's * Magazin 
fiir Musik'; and Mozart's Letters, edited by 
Nohl. 

Hb wife Josephine, a celebrated singer, whose 
maiden name was Hambacheb, was bom at 
Prague 1 756, and died there at an advanced age. 
Her husbemd taught her music, and she became 
a good pianist and composer, but above all a 
fine singer. Her voice was full and round, and 
according to Reichardt she sang wuth great ex- 
pression, especially in recitative. She executed 
the most difficult bravura passages with ease, 
had a good portamentOf and united grace and 
expression with force and fire. Mozart's &ther, 
however, was of a different opinion, as appears 
from a letter to his daughter (April 1 786), whilst 
Schiller and Komer have recorded their un- 
favourable impression of her—the latter specially 
denying that she had expression (Schiller, * Brief- 
weohsel mit Komer,' L pp. 2S0, 294). Mo- 
zart, from his first acquaintance with her in 
Salzburg in 1777, looked upon her as a true and 
sympatiosing friend, and wrote for her (Nov. 3. 
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1787) at Pnigae the ooocert-ari* 'Bella mia 
fiamma ' (Kochel, No. 528). She sang at Vienna, 
Berlin, Weimar, Leipeic, and Dresden, where the 
Elector had her portrait painted life-size (1787). 
On her first visit with her husband to Vienna 
(March and April 1786), they gave no public 
performance, but were often invited to the 
nouses of the aristocracy, especially to Prince 
Paar*s, where Josephine sang with great success. 
They witnessed the downfall of the intrigues 
against the first representation of Mozart's Figaro 
in Vienna, and it was their partisanship and 
enthusiastic admiration of the work which pre- 
pared the way for its brilliant reception in 
Prague on Oct. 14, and that of *I>on Giovanni* 
on Oct. 10, 1787. Beethoven was at Prague 
early in 90, and wrote his * Ah perfido ! ' there ; 
and as it was first sung by Madame Duschek on 
Nov. 2 1 of that year, we may infer that he com- 
posed it for her. On her second visit to Vienna, 
Madame Duschek gave a concert at the Jahn*sche 
Saal (March 29, 1798), at which she herself sang 
an aria by Danzi and a rondo by Mozart, aooom- 
panied by Mozart's questionable friend Stadler, 
with como di bassetto obligate. Schuppanzigh 
played a violin concerto, and Beethoven a piano- 
forte sonata with accompaniment. Fetis's state- 
ment that she came to London in 1800 and died 
there, arises from a confusion with the wife of 
Dussek the pianist. [G. F. P.] 

DUSSEK. JoHANN LuDwio, or Ladislaw, 
one of the most renowned pianists and composers 
for the pianoforte of the latter part of the i8th 
and beginning of the 19th ceuiuries, was bom 
at Czaslau in Bohemia, Feb. 9, 1761. His 
&ther, John Joseph Dussek, a musician of 
considerable repute in his day, was oiganist 
and leading professor in that town, where he 
married the daughter of Judge Johann Stebeta, 
by whom he had three children, the eldest being 
Johann Ludwig. Although the brother, Franz 
Benedikt, and the sister, Veronika Rosalia, were 
more or less distinguished, the subject of this 
brief memoir is the only one of the three whose 
memory and works have come down to us. Ac- 
cording to Dlabacz, there were various modes of 
spelling our composer s patronyme. It will be 
enough, however, to cite three, Dussik, Duschek, 
Dussek, the last of which has long been recog- 
nised, and is unlikely henceforth to be disturbed 
in its prerogative, notwithstanding that the lather 
of our English Dussek signed 'Johann Joseph 
Dussik.' When the son established himself in 
London, he altered the penultimate letter from i 
to e, and pronounced his name 'Duschek,* for 
which we have the authority of Pio Cianchettini, 
whose sire wedded Veronica Rosalia, already men- 
tioned. Franz Duschek, not the least noted mem- 
ber of the group of artists bearing the cognomen 
in one or another form, was the intimate friend 
of Mozart. [See Duschek.] 

According to Dlabacz, on the whole a far 
better authority than either the reticent Gerber, 
or F^tis, who, like Bayle, took anything he could 
find, no matter frt)m what source, Johann Lud- 
wig Dussek began to study the pianoforte in his 
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fifth year, and the organ in his ninth, and in the 
capacity of organist soon gave valuable assistance 
to his lather. From Cztwlau he went to Iglau, 
where he was engaged as treble singer in the 
Minorite church, pursuing his musical studies 
with Father Ladislaw Spinar, and fitmiliarising 
himself with the * humanities * at the College of 
Jesuits, subsequently for two years continuing 
the same course of instruction at Kuttenberg, 
where he was appointed organist of the Jesuit 
church. Thence he removed to Prague, where, 
if we may credit the naturally partial testimony 
of his finther, he went through a course of * philo- 
sophy,* and took the degree of ' Master.* Here 
Dussek cherished an earnest desire to join the 
Cistercian 'friars; but, happily, his youth was 
an obstacle to his admission as member of that 
respectable frtitemity. In his straits he met 
with a patron — Count Manner, an artillery 
officer in the Austrian service, who took him to 
Mechlin (Malines), where he remained for some 
time as organist at the church of St. Rombaut, 
and teacher of the pianoforte. Tired of Mechlin, 
he left for Berg-op-Zoom, again accepting the 
post of organist at one of the principal churches. 
Such a dreary spot, however, was not likely to 
suit one of Dussek's temperament, and he speedily 
went to Amsterdam, where he may be said to 
have laid the foundation of his aSter brilliant 
reputation as pianist and composer. It is worth 
remark that Dussek's last engagement as church 
I organist was at Betv-op-Zoom ; and at the same 
time — which more uian one German critic (Pro- 
I fessor Marx among others) has observed — that his 
I early acquaintance with the organ had much to do 
with the peculiar style of not a few of the slow 
movements to be met with in his finest sonatas 
— among which may especially be cited the adagio 
of the 'Invocation (op. 77), his last great com- 
position for the pianoforte. Dussek's brilliant 
success at Amsterdam soon obtained for him an 
invitation to the Hague, where he passed nearly 
a twelvemonth, giving lessons on the pianoforte 
to the children of the Stadtholder. Here he also 
devoted much time to composition, producing 
3 concertos, and 1 2 sonatas for pianoforte, with 
accompaniments of stringed instruments, about 
which Cramer's 'Magazin der Musik' (Hamburg) 
speaks in very favourable terms. From the 
Hague, Dussek, now twenty-two years of age, 
mindless of the praise that had been awarded to 
his early compositions, proceeded to Hamburg, ob- 
taining further instruction from Emmanuel Bach, 
second son of the immortal John Sebastian. The 
advice and encouragement of this eminent master 
would seem to have exercised a salutary influence 
on our young musician. A year later, never- 
theless, we find him at Berlin, astonishing the 
dilettanti of the Prussian capital with his piano- 
forte-playing, and also with nis performances on 
an instrument called the * Harmonica.' the quali- 
ties of which, in agreement with one Hessel, the 
9oi di*ant inventor, he travelled through various 
parts of Germany to exhibit, exciting the admi- 
ration of Gerber (at Heese-Cassel, 1785) both for 

i Faocyl U)e«ft«nnids boon oompanion of Tiince Louis Ferdinand I 
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the instniment and the performer. From Berlin 
it was the intention of DuBsek to go to St. 
Petersburg; but here there is no credible ac- 
count of his doings, except that he is believed 
to have accepted an advantageous offer from a 
certain Polish prince, ^Badziwill, at whose es- 
tate in Lithuania he remained more than a year, 
unheard of. We next meet with him at Paris 
(towards the end of 1786) playing before, and 
enchanting with his play, the lovely and unfor- 
tunate Marie Antoinette, whose seductive offers, 
however, could not dissuade Dussek from carry- 
ing out a long-considered project of visiting his 
brother, Franz Benedikt, in Italy. At Milan 
he earned new laurels as a performer, both on 
the pianoforte and harmonica; but the volatile 
Italians showed a preference for the inferior in- 
strument, which was by no means flattering to 
the gifted Bohemian. Returning to Paris in 
1 7S8, the threatening circumstances of the time 
caused him to quit the French capital almost 
immediately. His next residence was London, 
where he remained for a longer period (nearly 
twelve years) than at any other city he had 
temporarily chosen as a residence. Id. Ixmdon 
his genius was rapidly appreciated ; he became 
a fashionable teacher, the centre of a circle of 
eminent musicians, and looked up to by them 
all. One of the greatest compliments ever paid 
to Dussek, who oould boast of so many, was con- 
tained in a letter addressed from London to the 
elder Dussek (Dussik) »t Czaslau, by the cele- 
brated Joseph Haydn, them composing his im- 
perishable symphonies for SakoMMi. 

* Most worthy friend, — I thank yoo from my 
heart that, in your last letter to your dear son, 
you have also remembered me. I therrfbre 
double my compliments in return, and consider 
myself fortunate in being able to assure you, 
that you have one of the most upright, moral, 
and, in music, most eminent of men, for a son. 
I love him juBt as you do, for he fully deserves 
it. Give him, then, daily, a father's blessing, 
and thus will he be ever fortunate, which I 
heartily wish him to be, for his remarkable 
talents. I am, with all respect, your most sin- 
cere friend, Joseph Haydn. 

•London, Feb. 36, 1792.' 

This frx)m a man like Haydn meant something 
out of the common way. In 1792 Dussek mar- 
ried the daughter of Domenico Corri. 'This 
lady,* says Gerber, * was principal singer at the 
liondon professional concerts, he [Dussek] being 
ooncerto-player to the same, and playing in a 
style of incredible perfection.* [See Dussek, 
Sophia.] The marriage brought about a joint 
speculation between Dussek and Corri, and the 
establishment of a music shop, which, in con- 
sequence of DuBsek*s habitual negligence and 
utter unacquaintance with business habits, ended 
in failure, the upshot being that, in 1800, in 
order to elude his uncompromising creilitors, he 
was obliged to leave the country surreptitiously, 
and once more seek shelter in his favourite 

> Km Chopla's oarlj pMroo, but probaUj his father. 
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Hamburg. The story of the Northern Princess 
who, at this juncture, became enamoured of our 
pianist, carrying him off to a retreat near the 
Denmark frx)ntier, where they lived together in 
seclusion for neai ly two years, may be discarded 
as a myth. At all ev^ents we find in a c<»Te- 
spondence to the 'Leipziger Musik-Zeitong* ac- 
counts of various concerts given by Dussek at 
Hamburg, in iSoo and 1801, with references 
to Steibelt, Himmel, Woelfl, and our own great 
singer, John Braham, who, with Madame Storacey 
sang at Gttensen. on the £lbe, in a concert at 
which Giamowichi was violinist, and Dussek 
pianist. In 1802, after appearing at the Concert 
Hall in Prague, wh^« he played his concerto 
in G minor, Dussek, accompanied by his sist^, 
Madame Cianchettini, paid a visit at Czaslan to 
his father, whom he had not seen for more than 
a quarter of a century, and, after passing some 
months under the paternal domicile, resumed his 
professional wanderings, until in 1803, at Mag- 
deburg, he became acquainted with Prince J^ois 
Ferdinand of Prussia, with whom he lived fc^ 
three years on terms of affectionate intimacy, to 
whom he gave advice both in pianoforte playing 
and composition, and whose premature death, on 
the field of Saalfeld, was the origin of the ' Kl%ie 
Harmonique' (op. 61), not only one of the fiuetst 
works of Dussek, but one of the most pathetic 
and beautiful in the repertoiy of the piano. 
This was another turning-point in the somewhat 
tortuous life of our composer, and, for better op 
for worse, materially influenced his character. 
Much that is interesting with regard to the in- 
tercourse between Dussek and the Prince may 
be read in the * Leipziger Musik-Zeitung' ( 1 807 ) ; 
in Ludwig Bellstab's ' Eeminiscences of Berlin 
Music* in the 'Berlin Musik-Zeitung' (1850); 
and, most characteristic of all, in Spohr's ' Selbst- 
Biograpkia.* 

In a review of the El^y the ' Leipzig Musik- 
Zeitung* ( 1 80 7, p. 741 ) says, among other things : — 

' During the last few yean tif his (the Prince'e) Ufa. 
when he turned again to music with •& ika ardoor of 
enthusiasm .... Du»ek arrived at Bettin. The Prince 
had studied music in his youth, and never whoQy ao^- 
lected it, but his soul was now for the first time open to 
its hidden worth, to its higher and more spiritual valua. 
He had need of a man who could aid him to express tally 
and correctly what he wished to convey throum musical 
tones, who oould enter into the spirit of what he created. 
afford him intellectual nourishment in productions suited 
to his taste and feelings, and lastly, away from their 
common art-study, prove an amiable and congenial com* 
pan ion. This he found in Dussek. who to the Prince v«s 
all in all, just as the l*rince, in return, was to Du»ek.* 

Rellstab, in his 'Reminiscences/ gives an 
interesting account of the pianoforte * virtuosos* 
who flourished at that period in Berlin, accord- 
ing the highest place among them to Himmel, 
Prince Louis Ferdinand, and Dussek, placing 
Dussek, however, in the first rank : — 

•The favourite player at Berlin, and decidedly first in 
purity, elegance, and delicacy of stvle, was Himmel. a man 
lormed by nature to be the central point in muskai miJoua 
. . . ; but far greater, and emphatically so. was Dusevk, 

both as " virtuoso " and composer whose eminent 

technical resources afforded a much wider basis for varied 
development, and who, having accomplished a vast deal 
more for the elevation of the pianoforte than most of hit 
contemporaries, occupied a position in the musical art of 
Berlin, which is vividlj- felt even now 1.1850], and obtained 
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ft corrmpondin? Earopean fame, jtxrtly claims a place in 
the history of the most univenal of iiifltrumentfl^ to which 
Himmel, deipite bis exceptional abili^ and well-earned 
load eminence, had no legitiraata pretensiona.' 

A lively picture of how the three boon com- 
panions clubbed together follows the above : — 

'Loois Ferdinand played ft great deal with Duwek 
Mreral compositions for two pianofortes, and others for 
four hands on one pianoforte, deriving tlieir origin trota 
the relations between the distinguishwl "virtuoso" and 
his gifted patron. Himmel was often tlieir companion, 
and he and Dossek were the Prince's favourite associates 
at the wine cup. What influence Dussek may have 
exerted upon the character of the Prince at thew oon- 
Tivialities it is hard to say: but Himmel pos^eseed that 
lively, ioyoua, good-naturca, amiable view of life which 
as a rule is most welcome when intellectual bn^thers in 
art make the full glasses ring. Thus the Prince. Himmel, 
and Dufltek, formed a musical triad, each exciting, en- 
livening, and fortifying the others, Dussek, in his artistic 
capacity, taking the foremoet place.' 

Spohr (Selbstbiog. i. 85), describing a soiree 
at tne Prince's, in the course of a viidt to Berlin 
early in 1805, remarks : — 

'Here I also met an old Hamburg acquaintance, the 
celebrated pianoforte virtuoso and composer Dussek, now 
the Princess teacher and residing with him. Tlie music 
began with a pianoforte 1 quartet, which was played by 
Dussek in real artistic perfection.' 

In the autumn of the same year, when Prince 
Louis Ferdinand was at Magdeburg, superin- 
tending the military manoeuvres, Spohr received, 
through Dussek, an invitation to be a guest and 
take part in the projected musical entertainments. 
His description of the early morning rehearsaU 
is highly diverting — the end being raciest of all 
(Selbetb. i. 94). When the Prince was about to 
leave, Spohr was dismissed with hearty thanks, 
Dussek informing the young violinist that ' Son 
Altesse Royale* had intended to make him a 
present, but his finances were at so low an ebb 
that he was compelled to defer it to some fu- 
ture occasion. * Such occasion, however,* observes 
Spohr, * never arrived, the Prince next year 
meeting his fate at the battle of Saalfeld.* [See 
Louis Ferdinand, Prince.] 

The death of Prince Louis Ferdinand threw 
Dussek once more upon his own unaided resources. 
It says no little for him that before thinking 
about future prospects he should have devoted 
time to composing the ' Harmonic Elegy * already 
mentioned, a fitting tribute to the memory of 
that royal firiend whose close relations with him 
fully justified his giving expression to sentiments 
of deepest regret through the medium of the 
art they both so dearly loved. Nor could any- 
thing be more touching and appropriate than 
the few words which Dussek inscribed on the 
title-page of his sonata, ' L'auteur, qui a eu le 
bonheur de jouir du commerce tr^s intime de 
S.A.R., ne Ta quitt^ qu*au moment oti il a vers^ 
son precieux sang pour sa patrie.' At the same 
time the fact of the inscription being couched in 
the language of the enemy to whom the Prince 
owed his death, appears a little strange. 

About the Prince von Ysenburg (or lsenburg\ 
into whose service, afler the death of his illustrious 
patron, Dussek entered, as oourt and chamber 
musician, little is on record. A paragraph in 

1 Spobr. la bis usually niuatMytng nmnner. does not my which 
quartet, or by whom OBinpoMd. FrulMbly Dusaek'a owu-in S flst. 
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the 'Leipzig Musik-Zeitung,' however (Sept. 2, 
1807), states that 'Herr Dussek having resigned 
his situation with the Prince von Isenburg, has 
entered the service of the Prince of Benevento 
(Talleyrand), and will remain henceforth in 
Paris.' More than two years later (Jan. 3, 1 810) 
the same periodical publishes a letter from Paris 
in which we read: *Herr Dussek is in the 
service of M. Talleyrand, Prince of Benevento. 
He appears to be treated in a very distinguished 
manner, and enjoys a respectable salary.' With 
this renowned diplomatist and highly aoconiplisbed 
gentleman Dussek resided till the last. His lei- 
sure was entirely at his own disposal He would 
vouchsafe occasional instructions to favoured 
amateurs, such as MUe. Charlotte (Talleyrand^i 
adopted daughter), the Duchesse de Courland, 
Mile. Betsy Ouvrard (to whom the grand sonata 
called 'L'Invocation' is dedicated), etc.; also 
now and then give a concert, at which he pro- 
duced his latest works, the rest of his time being 
exclusively devoted to composition. The late 
M. Fetis, who remembered well Dussek's per- 
formances at the Od^on (1808), writes : — 

• The extraordinary sensation he produced is not for- 
gotten. Until then the pianoforte had only befn heard 
to disadvantage as a concert-instrument,! but under th« 
hands of Dussek it eclipsed all that surrounded it. The 
broad and noble style of this artist, his method of ninuing 
on an instrument wliich pos^^essed no siutained sounds, 
tlie neatness, delicacy, and brilliancy of his play, in short, 
procured him a triumph of which there nad been no 
previous example.' 

With the Prince of Benevento, his latest 
patron, Dussek continued to reside until his last 
illness compelled him to seek another retreat, at 
St. Germain en Laye, where (not in Paris, as 
Fi^tis and others have stated) he died on March 
20, 181 a. A letter from Paris, dated March 21, 
181 2, and printed in the 'Leipzig Muzik-Zeitung* 
(xiv. 258), thus refers to the event :— 

'I have Just heard news which must grieve every friend 
of music .... Your worthy and celebrated countrsauan, 
J. L. Dussek, is no morel Yesterday morning, at six 
o'clock, in the full vigour of manhood (in his 62nd yearj. 
he closed a career which, despite the ever-increasing 
culture, development, and strength of his great talenta^ 
and his astonishiugindustry, had not yet reached its 
culminating point He had been unwell for tome months, 
but was connned to bed only two days. Bis disease wat 
gout, which suddenly attacked his brain, and in an hour 
or two carried him oil ... It was a blessing to his energetic 
spirit, his warmly sensitive and affectionate nature, thai 
he cocQd breathe his last in the arms of a faithful friend 
and countryman like your noble Keukomm.' 

In a very interesting series of papers about 
the Dusseks generally, which Mr. Alexander 
W. Thayer, to whom the lovers of Beethoven 
are so deeply indebted for his indefatigable 
researches into the actual life of that great 
composer, published simultaneously (1 861) in 
Dwight*s ' Journal of Music ' (Boston, U.S.) and 
the 'Musical. World' (London), we find quoted 
a general estimate, of which a mere condemed 
abstract may suffice to convey some notion of 
what Dussek's contemporaries Uiought of him :— 

' Dusrek. the man of g« nius. the richly endowed and 
solidly trained artist was known, honoured, and loved bj 
the entire musical world ... He has done nearly as much 
as Haydn, and probab'y not less than Mozart, to mak« 
UeriiULU music xuowu and respected iu other > lauds. 
1 >Vus must surely meaii in fan* ? 
s This, it muM ba borue in miud, was written In 181^ 
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His earlier reeidenoe in London, and his later in Paris, 
have in this respect exercised great infloence. As a 
** virtuoso " he is unanimously placed in the very foremost 
rank. In rapidity and sureness of execution, in a mastery 
of the greatest difficulties, it would be hard to find a pianist 
vrho surpassed him- in neatness and precision possibly 
one (John Cramer of London) ; in soul, expression, and 
delicacy, certainly none. As a man he was good and 
noble, just, impartial, and kindly, a real friend, B>-m- 
pathising with all that was true and beautiful in those he 
knew .... His failings, inseparable from an imagination 
80 powerful and a sensitiveness se extreme, may readily 
be forgiven ..... Moreover, through native strength of 
mind and frequent intimate relations with the most 
distinguished persons, he had gained a vast amount of 
general information, thoroTighly polished manners, and 
such tact, combined with knowledge of the world, as titled 
him for the highest circles of society : while his joyotia 
disposition. lil)eral sentiments, and fre«dom from prejudice 
of any kino, endeared him especially to musicians.' 

This also came from Paris, and was printed in 
the same Leipzig periodical. 

With regard to Dussek's style of playing, 
about which we of course can only gather a 
notion from the works he has left, many con- 
temporaneous opinions could be cited, but perhaps 
not one more suggestive than that which J. W. 
Tomaschek, himself a pianist and composer of 
eminence, gives in his 'Autobiography and 
Eeminiscences * — 

*In the year ISOL, my countryman, Dussek, came to 
Prague, and I very soon became acquainted with him. 
He gave a concert to a very large audience, at which he 
introduced his own Military Concerto. After the few 
opening bars of his first solo, the public uttered one 
general Ah ! There was, in fact, something magical 
about the way in which Dussek with all his charming 
grace of manner, through his wonderful touch, extorted 
&om the instrument delicious and at the same time 
emphatic tones. His fingt!rs were like a company of ten 
singers, endowed with equal executive powers, and able 
to produce with the utmost perfection whatever their 



director could require. I never saw the Prague public 
as tn< 
_ ing. 
in cantahile phrases, stands as the ideal for every artistib 



so enchanted as they were on this occasion by Dusfek's 
splendid playing. His fine declamatoiv style, especially 
'- —-'^-•- -' * — -* *»--» ideal for every artistio 



performance— something which no other pianist since has 
reached . . . Dussek was the first who placed his instrument 
sideways upon the platform, in which our pianoforte 
heroes now all follow him, though they may have no very 
interesUug profile to exhibit' 

That more than any contemporary special 
writer for the pianoforte, Dussek, through his 
strong and attractive individuality, impressed the 
age in which he lived, is unquestionable. Here, 
be it understood, no reference is intended to 
many-sided geniuses like Mozart and Beethoven, 
but simply to those who, making the pianoforte 
their particular study, have effected so much 
towards the influence, so materially aided the 

Progress, and played so important a part in the 
istory of the most universal of instruments — 
the musician's orchestra when in the solitude of 
his chamber. In the front rank of these de- 
servedly stands Dussek. It has been urged that 
to Clementi, Dussek's predecessor and survivor, 
who has held the title of ' Father of the Piano- 
forte,' just as Haydn holds that of * Father of 
the Symphony,' belongs the legitimate right of 
stamping with his name the epoch during which 
he flourished. To this it may be answered that, 
granting Clementi to have been a musician of 
more solid acquirement than Dussek, as the 
'Gradus ad ^Parnassum' is enough to prove, he 
was inferior in invention and ideality, to say 
nothing about fascination of style. Unhappily 
i Tue ti'p of irlii*.b Peli^lik bill L kmenti mrer reached. 
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for himself and his art, Dussek, whose onqaes- 
tionable genius should have raised him to the 
highest eminence, was of a somewhat lax and 
careless temperament. His fetcility was so great 
that he could dispense with more than half ^e 
application requisite to form a thoroughly skilled 
musician ; while Clementi, a model student and 
systematic economiser of time, though less boun* 
tifuUy gifted than his renowned contemporary, ■ 
possessed habits of industry which served him in 
excellent stead. 

In a conversation with the writer of this article, 
Mendelssohn once said, * Dussek was a prodigal.* 
The meaning of this epigrammatic criticism is 
not far to seek. Dussek, who failed for want 
of striving to make the most of the endowments 
of nature, might have become a musician of the 
highest acquirements had the case been otherwise. 
He squandered away melody as a spendthrift 
would squander away money, not pausing for an 
instant to consider its value if put out to int^-est. 
It is sad to reflect upon the number of genuine 
melodies that, coming so readily from his pen, 
were left, as Sancho Panza would say, 'bare as 
they were bom,' though almost every one of 
them might have been developed into something 
beautiful and lasting. When, however, he applied 
himself to his task with earnest devotion, as 
happened not unfrequently from the earliest to the 
latent period of his career, Dussek was welcomed 
bke the Prodigal Son. A legitimate child of Art, 
his mission was that of a true disciple — for which 
capacity he was eminently fitted, as the many 
compositions he has left suffice to prove. 

Dussek came into the world five years later than 
Mozart, and nine years earlier than Beethoven, 
quitting it while the greatest of poet-musicians 
was at the zenith of his glory, just at the time 
when the fifth and last pianoforte concerto, the 
incomparable ' E flat' (written a year previousl v), 
was first introduced to the public. Between 1 761 
and 1 81 2, the interval which spanned the existence 
of Dussek, a galaxy of fEunous pianists shone 
with varied lustre. To take them in chronolo^cal 
order, there were Clementi, Mozart, Himinel, 
Steibelt, * Woelfl, Beethoven, Cramer, Tomaschek, 
Hummel, Weber, J. Field ('Russian Field,' as 
he was called), and last, not least, Moecheles, 
who, though scarcely twenty years of age when 
Dussek died, had already made for himself a 
name. To these might be added Meyerbeer, 
who, as a youth, before ho devoted himself 
exclusively to the comi)osition of operas, was 
a rival even to Hummel in his 'prime, and our 
own 'G. F. Pinto (the Stemdale Bennett of his 
day), who died at the early age of 21. Among 
these it b no small thing to say that Dussek 
shone conspicuous. He never enjoyed the op- 
portunity of encountering Mozart, as Clemenii 
did, nor the equally important one of measuring 
his powers with those of Beethoven, as fell to 
Steibelt and Woelfl— to the absolute satisfaction of 
neither ; but before the rest he was, as Schumann 

1 Who di«d two 79tn Uter than Dussek. 

' But none of whose oompositluiu fur the Flanoforte have nsfgaw 
tunately. been published, though umuj exist in H8. 
* Atwut whom Jutm Cnincr used to speak with euthoslasm. 
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says of Schubert, ' a man' — who had cause to fear 
no rival. 

There is much confusion in the Opus- numbers 
of Dussek's works, owing to the different sys- 
tems adopted by French, English, and German 
publishers. The following is an imperfect attempt 
at a complete list : — 
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Op. L S Concertos for P. F. ftod 

Quartet 
S. 3 Trim. P. F. ud Strlngi. 

C.Bb.Emln. 
S. Conoerto No. 1, P. F. and 

Orch. Eb. 
4. S Sonaus. P.F. and YIoIId. 

F. Eb, Fmin. 
*. S Do. P. F. and Violin or 

Flut«. O, D. C. 
& S Do. P. F. and VloUn. O. 

Bb. Aba P.F. solo). 
6.6Alr3Vari«t8. P.F. E.F,A, 

D min.. O min^ mln. 
7. S Booatas, P. F. and Fluta. 

0. 0. Eb. 
a S Do. P. F. and Violin. 0. 

F. A (la Cb&.<«M). 
9.8 Do. P.F. Bb.C.D. 
10. S Do. P.F. A.Cinhi..l. 
U. 
12. S Sonatas. P.F. and VloUn. 

F. Bb. C. 
IS. S Do. P. F. and VloUn. Bb. 

D, Gmin. 

15. BoDdo mlliulre, P. F. 

14. 3 Do. P.F. aiid VloUn. 0. 
O.F. 

14. Concerto No. % P. F. and 
Orch. F. 

10. Do. No. 8. Bb. 

16. la Lemons p imr ei sl Tet. P. F. 

2Bks. 

15. 3 Sonatas. F.F. and VloUn. 

0, F. O. 

17. 3 Do. do. O.F.O. 

17. Concerto No. 4. P. F. and 

Orchestra. F. 

18. 3 Do. P.F. and VloUn. Bb. 

Amln.(tolo), Eb. 

19. 6 Do. P. F. and Plata. D. 

0,F,A.C. Eb. 
90l 6 Sonatinas. P. F. and Fhite 

or VloUn. 0. 0. F (lolo), 

A, E. Eb (solo). 
tL Trio. P. F., Flute, and Cello. 

0. 
21. 3 Trios, F. F. and Btrii«s. 

C.A.F. 
S2. Concerto. No. B, P. F. and 

Orch. Bb. 
23. The sufferings of the Queen 

of France, P. F. 0. 
2S. Sonata. P. F. Bb (ded. to 

Mrs.0hlnner7): and 8 airs 

Tarl^ G, A, A. 
M. Same Sonata In the English 

ed. 
M. 3 Trios, P. F. and 8trli«s. 

F.Bb.D. 
35. 3 Sonatas, P. F. and Violin 

or Flute. F, D (P. F. solo), 

O. 
21 Concerto. No. 6. P. F. and 

Oroh. Eb. 

27. Concerto No. 2. P. F. and 

Orch. F. (see op. 14.) 

28. 6 Ea5i7 Sonatas, P. F. and 

VloUn. C. F, Bb. D, G 
ndn.. Eb. 
2B or 30. Concerto. No. 7, P. F. 
(or Harp) and Orch. 0. 

29. 3 Sonatas, Flute or V. and 

Cello. F.Bb.D. 
80. 4 Sonatas. P. F. and V. ad 

Uh. U.F.Bb.0. 
8L 3 Trios, P. F. and Strings. 

Bb. D, : and 3 Preludes. 

P.F. 

82. Grand Sonata, P J.,4 hands. 

C. 

83. • II rtrocato.* 

94. 2 Trios. P. F. and Strings. 
Eb. Bb. 

84. 2 Sonatas for Harp. V.. and 

Cello. 
. 84. Serenade, Orch. In 9 pta. lb 



Op. SOl 3 Sonatas, F.F. Bb. 0. 
mio. 
88. Grand Sonata, P. F. and 
Violin. C. 

87. Trio (Son. CsroriteX P. F. 

and Strings. Eb. 

88. Sonatas. 2 Pianos. Eb. 
80. 8 Sonatas, P. F. O.C.Bb. 
4a Concerto. No. 8 (mllitalie), 

P.F. and Orch. Bb. 
4L Quintet, P. F. and Strings. 

Fmln. 
42. 

43. Sonata. P.F. A. 

44. Do. Eb (The Farewell, dedi- 

cated to Clementl). 
40. 3 Do. Bb. O. D. 
ML « easy Do., P. F. and VloUn. 

C.F.Bb.C.D.O. 

47. 2 Do. P. F. D. 0. 

48. Grand Sonata. P. F..4handa. 

0. 
• or 50. (Toneerto. No. 9. P. F. 

and Orch. G mln. 
n. 3 Sonatas, P. F. and Violin 

or Flute O. D.S(?C). 
bb: 
08. Grand Quartet, P. F. and 

Strings. Eb. 
04. 
60 or 60. Fantasia and Fugue. 

F.F. Fniln.(dedlcat«lto 

J. B. Cramer). 
B6. Quartet. P. F. and Btringa. 

Bb. 
ff7. 



flOk 3 String Qoarteta. G. Bb. 

Eb. 
8L Single harmonique sur la 

mort du P. L. F. de Prusse. 

F# mln. 
61 La Consolation. P. F. Bb. 
63. C^oncerto. No. 10. 2 P. F.'s 

and Orch. Bb. 
04. Fugues 4 la Camera. P. F.. 

4 hands. D. G mln., F. 
60. Trio. P. F., Flute, and 

Cello. F. 

66. Concerto. No. U, P. F. and 

Orch. F. 

67. 3 Sonates profrresdres, P.F^ 

4 hands. C. F. Bb. 

68. Nottumo. P.P.. Violin, and 

Bom. E b. 
09. 3 Sonatas. P. F. and VioUn. 

Bb. G. D (iolo). 
70. Concerto. No. 12, P. F. and 

Orch. Eb. 

70. Sonata. P.F. Ab. (LeBe- 

tour A Paris.) 

71. Plus Ultra. Sonata, P. F. 

Ab (dedicated to Non plus 
ultra). 
7L Airs connus Vari^ P. F. 
Bb. F. C. G. C. Bb. 2Bks. 

72. Grand Sonata, P.F., 4 hands. 

Eb. 

73. Sonata, P. F.. 4 hands. F. 

74. Do., do.. do. Bbh 

75. Do., do. Eb. 
78. Fantalsle.P.F. F. 

77. Sonata. P. F. (No. 31). F 
min. (L'lnvoeatlon.) 
Works without Opus-number. 
Feudal times, favourite OTer- 

ture. 
Orerture to Pixarro. 
Grand Ovenure, P. F., 4 hands. 
Instructions on the Art of 

playing the P. F. 
2 Trios. P.F. and Strings. Eb, 
Bb. 
Le combat naval.' Sonata for 
P. F.. v.. and Cello, with Gr. 
Tambour ad Ub. D. 



2 Dnos fkefln, 2 Pianos. C, F. 
SonaU (kcUe, P. F., 4 hands, a 

3 Grand Sonatas, P. P.. 4 hands. 

3 Fugues and Sonata, P. F. 

4handa. 
SBondos. 
Sonata. P.F. F. daCbasseJ 

4 Sonatlnes for Harp. 
Bondoou'L'adieu.'P.F. Bb. 

Do.. AlrRusse. C. 
Do.. A la Tedesca. Bb. 
Do., L'Amnsolre. F. 



Variations on 'Hope told a flat er* 

ingtale.' 
Do. on a favourite German air. 
Do. on Blaise et Babet. 
Do. on Fal lal la. 
Do. on God save the King. 
Do. PetlU air oonnua. 'dCuvre 

VI.' 
Do. Three Parisian airs. 
6 New WalUes, for P. F. and Vlo- 

1 Un or Flute. 

2 English airs and 2 Waltzea. 
Do. on Counteas of Sutherland's 3 Pneiudes, Bk. I. P. F. 

reeL F. 6 Canons, for 3 and 4 voices. 

Do.. MlHtalra. Bb. Bong on 3 notes (Bb. C. D) for 

Do.. MIgnou. C. I Voice and P.F. 

Do., on the favourite Hornpipe. 6 Pongs for Voice and P. F. 
Do., on Lord Howe's Hornpipe. 'The Captive of Spllburg.* a mnsl- 
Dow, on ' Mr lodging Is on.' cal drama, produced at Drury 

Do., on ' The Ploughboy.' I lane. Nov. ITM. 

Do., on the Bojral Qulckstepw The naval battle and total defeat 
of the Dutch Fleet by Admiral 



Do., on ' To to (Tarabu.' 
Do., on Vlotti's Polacca. 
Do., L'Eldgante. 
Do.. La Mating. 
Variations on ' Anna.* do. O. 
Do. on 'U Pastore Alpigiano,' 

do. 0. 
Do. on 'Partant povr la Syrle,*! 

do. Eb. 
Do. on3Sootchaii* 



Duncan, Oct. 11. 17B7. P. F. solo. 

A complete . . . delineation of the 
ceremony from St. James's to 

St. Paul's Dec 19. 1797. 

P.F. D. 

TIm Paris correspondent of the 
A.M. Z. nsu. Nov. 6) mentions 
a Grand Mau sent to Prince 
Esterbaij. [J.W.D.] 

DUSSEK, Sophia, daughter of Domenico 
Corri, bom in Edinburgh in 1775. Instructed 
by her father, she at a very early age performed 
in public on the pianoforte. In 1 788 tiie family 
removed to London, when Miss Corri appeared 
with great success as a singer. In 1793 she 
married J. L. Dussek, under whose instruction 
she became as able a pianist and harpist as she 
was a singer. She continued to sing in public, 
at her husband's concerts and elsewhere. After 
his death, in 1810, she contracted in 181 2 a 
second marriage with John Alvis Moralt. She 
composed and published many pieces for the 
pianoforte and harp. Her daughter, Olivia, 
was born in London in 1799, and under the 
instruction of her mother became an excellent 
performer on the pianoforte and harp. She com- 
posed some songs and several pieces for both 
instruments. [W. H. H.] 

DUX (leader), an early term for the first sub- 
ject in a fugue — that which leads ; the answer 
being the comes or companion. The dux is in 
German called FUhrer. 

DYKES, Rev. John Bacchus, Mus. Doc., 
was bom in Hull, where his grandfather was 
incumbent of St John's Church, in March 1823. 
He received his first musical tuition from Skelton, 
organist of St. John's. In October 1843 he went 
to St. Catherine Hall, Cambridge, where he very 
soon obtained a scholarship. He graduated as 
B.A. in 1847, and in the same year, having 
taken Holy Orders, obtained the curacy of Mal- 
ton, Yorkshire. During his stay in Cambridge 
he pursued his musical studies under Professor 
Walmisley, and became conductor of the Uni- 
versity Musical Society. In July 1849 he was 
appointed Minor Canon and Precentor of Durham 
Cathedral. In the next year he proceeded M.A. 
In 1861 the University of Durham conferred on 
him the degree of Doctor of Music, and in 1862 
he was presented by the Dean and Chapter i» 
the vicarage of St. Oswald, Durham, on which he 
resigned the precentorship. He died January 
32, 1876. Dr. Dykes composed many services 
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and anthems, and a hkvge numberof hymn tunes, 
many of which have met with very general 
acceptance. Among these may be noted ' Nearer 
my God to Thee,' *The day is past and over,* 
and 'Jesu, lover of my soul.' He was joint 
editor of * Hymns, Ancient and Modem.* Beyond 
his musical repute he was much esteemed as a 
theologian. [W. H.H.I 

DYNE, John, a distinguished alto singer and 
glee composer. One of his glees, * Fill the bowl,* 
obtained a prize from the Catch Club in 1768. 
In 7 2 he was appointed a Gentleman of the Chapel 
Boyal, and in 79 a lay vicar of Westminster 
Abbey. He was one of the principal singers at 
the commemoration of Handel in 1 784. A pistol- 
shot, by his own hand, terminated his exiitence 
Oct. 30, 1788. [W.H.H.] 

DWIGHTS JOURNAL OF MUSIC, Boston, 
U. S. A., 4to. fortnightly, was founded in 1853 
by John S. Dwight, whose name it bears, and 
is still edited by him. Mr. Dwight was one of 
the since somewhat famous little community at 
Brook Farm who did much in many ways to 
advance the interests of literature and philan- 
thropy. Hawthorne, for a time, was one of 
them, and the names of others have since become 
famous. Mr. Dwight, though not an educated 
musician, was musical editor of the ' Harbinger,' 
a periodical published at Brook Farm, and a 
frequent contributor of musical critiques to the 
daily papers of Boston, where he did good service 
in directing attention to what was noblest and 
best in music. 

For six years he was editor, publisher, and 
proprietor of the Journal, the publication of 
wh'ch was then assumed by Oliver Ditson 8c Co. 
During the war it wai changed from a weekly 
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to a fortnightly paper. Its object was to advocate 
music and musical culture in the highest sense* 
and to give honest and impartial criticisms, 
a purpose to which it has been always steadily 
devoted. As its title indicates, it is ' Dwight*s 
Journal,' expressing the convictions of its editor 
without fear or favour ; and this course has gained 
for it the respect of many who differ widely from 
the opinions which it advocates. Mr. Dwight 
has been sole editor up to this day, although the 
volumes contain valuable contributions from other 
pens. Among the most noticeable are those from 
A. W. Thayer, the biographer of Beethoven, who 
has written for it many valuable biographical 
and historical articles, as well as musical tales. 
Especially noteworthy are his articles on some 
of the contemporaries of Beethoven — Salieri^ 
Gyrowetz, Gelinek, Hummel, and others. Pro£ 
Ritter and his wife (now of the Vassar Female 
Collie), W. S. B. Mathews of Chicago, and 
C. C. Perkins of Boston, have also contributed 
frequent and valuable articles to its columns. Its 
republications of the best articles in European 
musical journals, and translations from valuable 
works, with its excellent foreign oorrespondenoe 
and well selected pages of classical music, nuike 
these volumes a valuable book of ref^^nce during 
the whole period of its existence, during which 
over 100 musical papers have arisen — and in 
great part disappeared — in the United States. 
Whatever is good and noble and earnest in art 
has never failed to find in *Dwight*s Journal 
of Music* an enthusiastic advocate and staunch 
defender. And hence, while other journals have 
disappeared with the fashions of the day, it still 
pursues its course, in form and spirit the saoie 
that it was a quarter of a oentuiy ago. [H.W.3 
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EThe third note of the scale of 0. In 
French and in solfaing, Mi. The first 
• string, or ehanterelU, of the violin, and 
the 4th of the double bass, are tuned to E in 
their respective octaves. The scale of E major 
has 4 sharps in the signature ; that of £ minor 
I sharp ; and Cf and G are their relatives, minor 
and major. £ is the key note of the ' Phrygian* 
mode in Gregorian music, and C (not B) its 
Dominant there. 

E is not a frequent key in orchestral com- 
positions — probably from difficulties connected 
with the Qarinets, Horns, and Trumpets. At 
any rate neither Haydn, Mozart, Bieethoven, 
MendelHsohn, Spohr, Schubert, or Schumann, have 
written a symphony in E major. The overtures 
to Fidelio and Midsummer Night*s Dream, Deux 
Joum^s and Tannhauser, are exceptions among 
overtures. In chamber music it is more often 
employed. Mozart has a fine pianoforte trio 
in it; Beethoven usee it in a sonatas (op. 14, 
No. I ; 109). Bach*s fugue in £ (Bk. a) b \ 



perhaps the most widely known of all the im- 
mortal 48. 

£ flat (Fr. mi hhnol ; Germ. Es) on the other 
hand has a splendid progeny, of which we ne^ 
only mention the Eroica Symphony, the Septet, 
the 5th Pianoforte Concerto, a solo sonatas, op. 
31, No. 3, and 'Les Adieux,* a string oaartets, 
a pianoforte trio, and the * Liederkreis, among 
Beethoven*s works alone ; the St. Ann*s fugue bv 
Bach, with the noble Prelude which may or m^V 
not belong to it : Mozart's well-known Symphonv; 
a of Haydn's * Salomon Set,* etc., etc. [G .] 

EAGER, John, bom 178a at Norwich, where 
his father was a musical instrument maker and 
organ buildar. Having learned from his &ther 
the rudiments of music, be was at twelve years 
old taken under the care of the Duke of Dorset, 
an amateur violinist, who carried him to his 
seat at Knole, where free access to the library 
enabled him to repair the defects of his earW 
education. His patron dying he established 
himself at Yarmouth as a violinist and teacher 
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of mofic. On the appe«raiioe of Logier*0 lyBtem 
of instrucdon Eager became one of its wannest 
advocates. He was appointed organist to the 
corporation of Yarmouth. He passed the re- 
mainder of his life in teaching. He is said to 
have possessed a knowledge o^ and to have 
taught, nearly every instrument then in use. 
His compositions consist of a pianoforte sonata 
and a ooUection of songs. [W. H. H] 

EASTCOTT, Rkv. Richabd, a resident in 
Exeter, was author of ' Sketches of the Origin, 
Promss and Effects of Music, with an Account 
of Uie Ancient Bards and Minstrels,' a well- 
executed compilation published at Bath in 1 793, 
and which was so favourably received as to call 
forth a second edition in the same year. He 
also published some pianoforte sonatas. He died 
towards the end of 1828, being then chaplain 
of Livery Dale, Devonshire. He was the early 
patron of John Davy. [W. H. H.J 

EBDON, Thomas, bom at Durham in 1 738. 
It is presumed from the circumstance of the 
name and date 'T. Ebdon, 1755,* still remaining, 
carved on the oak screen which divides the 
ihoir of Durham cathedral from one of the 
aisles, that he received his early musical edu- 
cation in that church as a chorister, and pro- 
bably, after the breaking of his voice, as an 
articled pupil of the organist. In 1 763 he was 
appointed organist of Durham Cathedral, which 
ottice he held until his death, 48 years afterwards, 
on Sept 23, 181 1. Ebdon's published compo- 
sitions comprise two harpsichord sonatas (about 
1 780), a collection of glees ; and two volumes 
of cathedral music, the first of which appeared 
in 1790, and the second in 18 10. Besides these 
he left many anthems etc., in MS., the last of 
them bearing date June 181 1. [W. H. H.] 

EBERARDI, Tbbesa, a singer of mezzo-carat- 
tere parts in London, 1761. Among other r6Us 
she sang that of Lena in Galuppi's opera 'II 
Filosofo di Campagna,* adapted for the King's 
Theatre by (Joochi. [J.M.] 

EBERL, Anton, distingnished pianist and 
composer, bom June 13, 1766, at Vienna. He 
was intended by his father, a well-to-do govern- 
ment employ^, for the law, but his love frar 
music broke through all obstadee, and started 
him as a pianist. Wm theoretical studies were 
slight, but his first opera, 'La Marchande de 
Modes' (Leopoldstadt 1787), is said to have 
pleased Gluck so much, that he advised the 
young composer to devote himself seriously to 
music. His firiendship with Mozart was also of 
great service to him. His melodrama * Pyramus 
and Thisbe * was produced at the court theatre 
in 1 794, on his return irom his first professional 
tour ; but he soon undertook another in Germany, 
in company with Mozart's widow and Lange the 
singer. In 1796 he was appointed Capellmeister 
at St. Petersburg, where he remained for 5 yean 
gre tly esteemed. On his return to Vienna he 
produced at the court theatre (May 1801) a 
romantic opera 'Die Kbnigin der schwarzen 
Inseln/ which was however only a partial suo- 
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ceei. In 1833 he wont again to Rusna. and in 
1806 travelled to all the principal towns of 
Germany, where the brilliancy and fire of his 
playing were universally acknowledged. He re- 
turned to Vienna and died suddenly March 11, 
1807. His compositions were long favourites. 
The following ar« among the most remarkable :^- 
'Grand Sonata,' op. 27, dedicated to Chembini; 
' Gr. Sonata caracttbistique ' in F minor, op. 1 2, 
dedicated to Haydn (Peters) ; * Variations sur 
un th^me Rosse,' for Olio obbl., op. 1 7 ; 3 Piano- 
forte Trios, op. 8, dedicated to Grand-Duke Pawlo- 
witsch ; IVio for Pianoforte, Clarinet, and Cello, 
op. 36 (Kiihnel); Pianoforte Quartet in C major, 
op. 18, dedicated to Maria Theresa; ditto in G 
minor, op. 25 (Vienna) ; Clavier Quintet, op. 78 
(Vienna) ; Pianoforte Concertos in C major, op. 
32, and Eb major, op. 40 (Kiihnel); and 3 
String Quartets, op. 13, dedicated to Emperop 
Alexander I (Vienna, Mollo). He also pub- 
linhed many smaller pianoforte pieces for 2 and 
4 hands, and 6 Lieder, op 4 (Hamburg) ; a Can- 
tata with orchestral aooompaniment, 'La gloria 
d'lmen^,* op. ii, also arranged for pianoforte; 
and a Symphony in D minor (Breitkopf & 
Hartd). He left in MS. symphonies, sere* 
nades, concertos for i and 2 pianofortes, several 
pieces of chamber-mmic, and unpublished operas, 
besides the three already mentioned. Though he 
has now entirely vanished from the concert-room, 
Eberl must in his day have been a very con- 
siderable person. It b well known that several 
of his pianoforte works were long published, and 
popular, as Mozart*s, — viz. the fine Sonata in 
minor (finally published with his own name aa 
op. I by Artaria) ; Variations on the theme ' Zu 
Steffen sprach ; Variations on ' Freundin sanfter 
Herzenstriebe ;* and on * Andantino von Ditters- 
dorf ' (see Kochel'ft Mozart, anh. 287, 8). Hia 
Symphony in Eb would actually appear to hava 
been played in the same programme with Bee- 
thoven's ' Eroica' (A. M. Zeitung, vii. 321); and 
the two are contrasted by the reviewer to tha 
distinct disadvantage of the lattw 1 [C. F. P.] 
EBERLIN, JoHANN Ernst, court -organist 
and 'Truchsess* (or carver) to the Prinoe- Arch- 
bishop of Salzburg, and an eminent German 
composer of sacred music. His name, place and 
date of birth and death are here for the first time 
correctly given from official records. His ori- 
ginal name was Eberie, whidi was turned, ac- 
cording to a custom then common with women, 
into Eberhn, and as such he retained it. Ha 
was the son of the land-steward to Baron von 
Stain, and was bom March 27, 1702 (not 1716) 
at Jettingen (not Jettenbach), a market-village 
near Gdnzbui^, in the Upper-Danube district of 
Bavaria. He died at Salzburg, June 21, 176 a 
(not 1776). He was court-organist to Arch- 
bishop Franz Anton, Graf von Harrach, as early 
as the time of his marriage, which took place 
in 1727 at Seekirchen on the Wallersee, near 
Salzburg. Of his early life or musical education 
nothing is known, and the number even of his 
many valuable oontrHpuntal works can only be 
imperfectly ascertained. Among the best known 
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are *IX Toccate e fiighe per Toi^gano' (Letter, 
Augsburg 1747). dedicated to Archbishop Jacob 
Ernst. They passed through many editions, and 
are also printed in Commer's * Musica sacra/ 
YoL i. Nageli's edition contains only the nine 
fugues. The last fugue, in E minor, was published 
(in Eb minor) as Bach*s in Griepenkerl s edition 
of Bach's works (Book ix. No. I3\ an error 
which has since been corrected. Haffiier pub- 
lished sonatas in G and A, and Schott 2 motets, 
'Qui coafidunt* and 'Sicut mater consolatur,* for 
3 voices, with clavier accompaniment. To Leo- 
pold Mozart's collection for the Homwerk at 
Hohen-Salzburg, ' Der Moigen und der Abend* 
(Letter 1759), Eberlin also contributed 5 pieces. 
F^tis, in his ' Biographic universelle,* gives a list 
of his church compositions in MS. in the libraries 
of Berlin and Vienna, and of the Latin dramas he 
composed for the pupils of the Benedictine mon*> 
astery at Salzburg (1745-60), of which, however, 
the words only are extant. Proeke's library con- 
tains the autographs of 13 oratorios, including 
the * Componimento sacro,' performed with great 
success at Salzburg in 1747. The Gesellschaft 
der Musikfreunde at Vienna possesses a copy of 
a mass and a fugue for two choirs with double 
orchestra. EberUn's strict writing was so much 
prized by Mozart, that about 1777 he copied 13 
of his pieces (mostly church-music in 4 parts) 
together with some by M. Haydn, into a MS. 
book which he kept for his own instruction, and 
which still exists. He afterwards (1782) how- 
ever wrote to his sister that Eberlin's fugues 
could not be ranked with those of Bach and 
Handel — 'All honour to his 4- part pieces; but 
his clavier fugues are merely extended Versetti.' 
Marpurg was the first to proclaim his merit 
('Kritische Beitrage,* Berlin 1757, vol.iii. Sttick 
3, p. 183), and says that he wrote as much and 
as rapidly as ScarUtti and Telemann. [C.F.P.] 

EBERS, Cabl Fbibdbich, son of a teacher of 
English at Cassel, bom March 20, 1770, a man 
evidently of great ability, but as evidently of 
little morale, taking any post that offered, and 
keeping none; doing any work that turned up 
to keep body and soul together, and at length 
dying in great poverty at Berlin, Sept. 9, 1836. 
Some of his arrangements have survived, but his 
compositions — half-a-dozen operas, symphonies, 
overtures, dance music, wind-instrument ditto, 
and, in short, pieces of every size and form — 
have all disappeared, with the exception of a 
little drinking song, 'Wir sind die Konige der 
Welt,* which has hit the true popiilar vein. 

One occurrence, in which he succeeded in an- 
noying a better man than himself, is worth per- 
petuating as a specimen of the man. In the 
nimiber of the AUgemeine Musikalische Zeitung 
for 1 1 Dec. 1816 appears a notice from C. M. von 
Weber to the following effect: — *Herr Hof- 
meister of Leipzig has published a quintet of 
mine (op. 34) for clariiyst and strings, arranged 
as a solo sonata for piano, with the following 
misleading title, " Sonata for the P. ¥., arranged 
by C. F. Ebers from a Quintuor for Clarinet by 
C. M. de Weber, op. 34." I requested Herr Hof- 
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meister to withdraw the publication on the 
ground that it was inaccurate and unfair, and 
most damaging to the original work ; but he 
has vouchsafed me only a curt statement that 
if the arranger is to blame I may criticise him~ aa 
severely as I like, but that to him as publisher 
it is a matter of no moment. I have therefore 
no other course than to protest with all my 
might against the arrangement, abstaining from 
all comment, except to mention that without 
counting engravers blunders, my melodies h&ve 
been unnecessarily altered 41 times, that in 
3 places one bar has been omitted, in another 
place 4 bars, in another 8, and in another 11. — 
C. M. von Weber, Berlin, Nov. 22, 1816.' This 
drew forth a reply from Ebers addressed to * the 
lovers of music, and appearing in the next No. of 
the ' Zeitung * : — ' Herr Schlesinger of Berlin haa 
published as op. 34 of C. M. von Weber a Quintet 
for Clarinet and Strings — where five people play 
together I believe it is called a quintet — which 
is so absolutely incorrectly engraved that no 
clarinet player not previously acquainted with 
the work can possibly detect and avoid the 
mistakes in certain places — such aa bar 60 of 
the second part of the first allegra I took the 
trouble to put the thing into score, and found 
the melodies pretty and not bad for the piano ; 
and, as every man is free to arrange as he likes, 
I turned it into a solo sonata, which I can con- 
scientiously recommend to the lovers of music 
without any further remarks. As clarinet pas- 
sages however are not always suitable for the 
piano, I have taken the liberty to alter and omit 
where I found mere repetitions without effect 
This has been done with inteUigence, and it is 
absurd to talk of dis6gurement. Mozart and 
Haydn were great men. who sought their effects 
by other means than noise and display, oddity 
or absurdity; they gladly welcomed arrangements 
of their works, as Beethoven himself does every 
day. But should it still annoy Herr Weber to 
see his child in a new dress, and should he there- 
fore withdraw his paternity frx>m it, I shall th^i 
have to ask the public to acknowledge me as ita 
foster fftther. But the public has a right to 
insist that Herr Schlesinger shalLfree hia pub- 
lications frx>m mistakes, for as long as one work 
remains uncorrected he is open to the remark 
of ne BtUor ultra crepidam. — Leipzig, 6 Dec 
1816.* [G] 

EBERS, John, bom in England of Crerman 
parents about 1785, originally a bookseller ; under- 
took the nianagement of the opera at the King's 
Theatre in 1 8 2 1 , with Ayrton as musical director. 
He engaged Garcia, Galli, Mme. Camporad, 
Pasta, and other celebrated singers, besides Ros- 
sini (1824), but the expenses were so enormoua. 
that in seven years he was completely ruined. 
He pubb'shed * Seven Years at the King's 
Theatre' (London, H. Ainsworth, 1828), an 
interesting record of Italian opera at that time 
in London. [M. C. C] 

EBERWEIN, Traugott Maximiliax, violin- 
ist an I composer, of great note in his day, though 
now quite forgotten, bom at Weimar 1 775. ^i 
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Kven he played in the oourt bttid of Weimar. 
In 1 797 he entered the aervioe of the Prinoe of 
Sobwanborg-Rndolstadty but it was not till 1 817 
that he becajne his chapel-matter. In the inter- 
val he travelled much, making the acquaintance 
of Adam Hiller and Zelter at Berlin, and of 
Beethoven and Salieri at Vienna. He was a 
man of lome influence and position, and one of 
the original founders of the musical festivals in 
Germany. Groethe frequently mentions him in 
his correspondence. He died at Rudolstadt, 
Dec. 4, 1831. His works, more numerous than 
original, include 1 1 operas ; 3 cantatas ; a mass 
in A b, his best work ; a S3rmphonie-ooncertante 
for oboe, horn, and bassoon ; concertos, quartets, 
etc. [M.C.C.] 

ECCARD, JoHANiTES, bOTn at MGhlhausen in 
Thuringia in 1553, was p^bably at first a 
scholar of Joachim Burgk, and afterwards of 
Orlando di Lasso at Munich, with whom he 
went to Paris in 1571. He was for some time 
in the employ of the Fuggers at Angsburg ; in 
1583 was made vice-capdhneister, and in 1599 
full capellmeister, at Konigsbeig to the Margrave 
of Brandenburff. In 1608 he obtained the same 

rt under the Kurfurst at Berlin, in which post 
died in 161 1. He composed 20 'Cantiones 
sacro,' etc. (Muhlhausen, 1574.); 'Crepundia 
sacra* (MUhlhausen, 1577 ana 96; and ed. 
Erfurt, 1680) ; 24 Beutsdie lieder (Miiblhausen, 
1578); Newe Deutsche Lieder (Konigsberg, 
1589) ; 'Der erste TheU 5-Stimmiger geistlicher 
Lieder* (4 vols., KbnigsbOTg, 1597); and 'Preuss- 
ische Festlieder, 5, 6, 7, 8 Stimmen* (Ibid. 1598). 
Eccard wrote bo& Hymns and Chorals, some of 
which are still in use (Doring's 'Choralkunde,* 
p. 47). There is a portrait of him, with a Latin 
inscription by Q. Frohlich. A short motet by 
Eocard, on the Chorale 'O Lamm Gottes,* for 
5 voices, and an 'O Freude' for a Choirs, are 
included in the Berlin Domchor Collection, 
'Musica Sacra.* The whole of the 'Geistliche 
Lieder* and of the * Preussische Festlieder* 
(with Stobaus* additions) have been recentlv 
republished by Breitkopf k HarteL [M.C.C.] 

ECCLES, SOLOMOK. bom in the first half of 
the 17th century, whose ancestors fur three 
generations had been musicians, was from about 
164a a teacher of the virginals and viols, a 
pursuit from which he for some years derived 
a considerable inoome, but embracing the tenets 
of quakerism, he abandoned his profession, broke 
all his instruments, and burned them, together 
with his music books (the value of the whole 
being more than £24% on Tower Hill, and 
Adoi^ed the trade of a tailor. In 1667 he pub- 
lished a curious tract entitled 'A Musiok-Leotor, 
or. The Art of Musick . . . discoursed o^ by 
way of dialogue between three men of several 
judgments ; the one a Musician .... sealous for 
the Ohurch of England, who calls Musick the 
ffift of (jrod : the odier a Baptist who did afiirm 
It to be a decent and harmless practice: the 
other a Quaker (so called) being formerly of that 
art doth give his judgment and sentence against 
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it, but yet approves of the Musick that pleaseth 
God* — from which the foregoing particulars are 
gathered. He subsequently resumed his pro- 
fession and ccmtributed several ground basses 
with divisions thereon to * The Division Violin.* 
The date of his death is unknown. 

His eldest son, John, was bom in Lsndon 
about the middle of the 17th century. He 
learned music from his father, and about 1685 
became engaged as a composer for the theatre, 
in which occupation he continued for upwards 
of a quarter of a century. Of the pieces to which 
he contributed, the most important (musically 
considered) were * Don Quixote * (with Puroellj^ 
1694; 'Europe's Revels for the Peace.* 1697; 
'The Sham Doctor,* 1697; 'BinaldoandArmida,* 
1699; and 'Semele,' 1707. The ccnnposition of 
the music in ' Macbeth,* generally attributed to 
Matthew Lock, has sometimes been ascribed to 
Eocles. In 1698, upon the death of Dr. Nicholas 
Staggins, Ecdes was appointed Master of the 
King*s Band of Music, in fulfilment of the duties 
of which office he composed numerous birth-day 
and new-year's odes. In 1700 he gained the 
second of the four prizes given for the best com- 
positions of C!ongreve's masque, 'The Judgment 
of Paris * ; the first being awarded to John Weldon, 
and the third and fourth to Daniel Puroell and 
Godfrey Finger. The score of Eccles* music for 
this piece was printed. In 1701 he set the ode 
written l^ Congreve for the celebration ol St. 
Oecilia*8 day in that vear. About 1710 he 
published a collection of nearly one hundred of 
his songs, comprising many of those which he 
had written for no fewer than fortv-six dramatio 
pieces. The f^«ehness and flow of Eccles* melo- 
dies rendered his songs universal favourites. In 
the latter part of hn life he gave up all pro- 
fessional pursuits, except the annual production 
of the birth-day and new-year*s odes, and re- 
tired to Kingston-opon-Thames for the diversion 
of angling, to which he was much attached. He 
died in January T735. 

Hknbt, second son ef Selemen, was a violinist 
of considerable ability, who conceiving himself 
neglected in Eng^d, betook himself to Paris, 
where he was admitted a member of the French 
King*B band. In 1720 he published at Paris, in 
two books. Twelve Soles for the Violin written 
in the style of Corelli. 

Thomas, youngest of the three sons of Solo- 
mon, studied the violin under his brother Henry, 
and became an excellent performer. Being idle 
and dissipated, he gained a scanty and precarious 
subsistence by wandering from tavern to tavern 
in the dty and playing to such of the company 
as desired to hear him. [W.H.H.] 

ECCLESIASTICON. A collection of classical 
church music in score, published by Diabelli & 0>. 
(now Schreiber) of Vienna. Its contents are as 
follows : — 
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Ho.40. Albraehtsberfer, 

rlum. 

„ 41-a2.GndaAlfl>.inchMlHajdn. 
K 63. Cieray, 6 Gnduales. 
. M. Beiuiger. Grand Hmc in Eb. 
M 6^ Mottrt, Tremendam. 
. 06. Bechter. SalTO Begin* and 

Ave Maria. 
. 67. Worzisohek. Ofbrtoriomt 



VoM. Gelgv. HaK. 
. flB^. AHmayr. Oflbrtorfama. 
„ 72. Mosart. Offnioriam In F. 
« 73. 8««gner. Mut in T. 
„ 74. Bechter. MiaM Solennis in C 
„ 78. If otart, eanctl et Jnitl. 
„ Ifi Beecner. Grand Han in Eb. 
„ 77. Do. Mais in D. 
»tB. Beranaek, OflBTtorium. 

ECHO. The organa built immediately after 
the Restoration generally contained what was 
then a novelty in England, called the Echo. 
This consisted of a repetition of the treble portion 
of a few of the leading stops of the organ, voiced 
Boftly, shut up in a wooden box, placed in some 
remote part of the organ case — usually behind 
the desk-board— and played upon by a separate 
half row of keys. The 'echo effect* enjoyed 
great popularity for many years, and exercised 
an influence on much of the cotemporary music 
both for voices and instruments. Puroell m some 
of his anthems exhibited a predilection for the 
loud and soft contrast ; while most of the pieces 
written for keyed instruments aboundbd with 
recognitions of it up to the time of Handel, whose 
Concertos, Suites, etc., gave fresh impetus to the 
popubir taste. [Cornet.] [E.J.H.] 

ECHOS DU TEMPS PASS6. One of those 
popular collections of which the French have so 
many. It embraces Airs, Brunettes, Chansons 
k boire, Chansons k danser, Noels, Rondeaux, 
Gavottes, Musettes, Minuets, from the 12th to 
the 18U1 centuries, by Adam de la Hale, Lasso, 
Marot, Arcadelt, Ronsard, Charles IX, Louis 
XIII, Lulli, Rameau, Couperin, Rebel, etc., 
edited and accompanied by J. B. Wekerlin, in 

3 vols. 8vo. (Flaxland, Paris). 

ECK, JoHANN Fbibdrich, an eminent violin- 
player, bom 1 766 at Mannheim, where his father 
was a member of the band^ He was a pupil of 
Banner, and soon rose to be one of tne b^ 
violin-players in Grermany. Reichardt of Berlin 
speaks of him as having all the qualities of a 
really great player—large tone, perfect intonation, 
taste and feeling, and lulds that,, with the single 
exception of SsJomon, he never heard a better 
violinist. From 1778 to 88 Eck was a member 
of the band at Munich, andafterwards conducted 
the opera of that town. In 1801 however, 
having married a lady of rank and wealth, he 
quittS Germany and spent the rest of his life in 
Paris, and in the neighbourhood of Nancy. The 
date of his death is unknown. Eck published 

4 Concertos for the violin, and a Concertante fior 
a Violins, 

His most distinguished pupil was his brother 
Fbanz, also an eminent violin-player, bom 
at Mannheim 1774.. He entered the band 
at Munich while very young ; but, driven from 
that dty by a love-affair, he travelled in 1802 
through Germimy, and gained a great reputation 
as violinist. The Duke of Brunswick was at 
that time looking out for a master on the violin 
for Spohr, then 18, in whose rising talent he 
took a lively interest. He invit«i Eck to 
Brunswick and confided to him the technical 
education of the future great musician. They at 
i^ce set out on a tour to Russia, Spohr getting 
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instruction at the places where the jounley ' ^ 
broken, but otherwiBe profiting chiefly by hearing 
his master. In his autobiography he speaks very 
highly of Eck as a violin-player. He describes 
his style as powerful without harshneas, exhibit- 
ing a great variety of subtle and tasteful nuances, 
irEeproachable in. his execution of difficult 
passages, and altogether possessing a great and 
peculiar charm in performance. On the otb^r 
hand, Eck was evidently an indifferent musiciKn, 
unable to enter into the compositions of the great 
masters, and showing great incapacity in bis 
own attempts at composition. That he was not 
ashamed to pass off unpublished compositions of 
his brother and other composers under his own 
name confirms the low estimate of his general 
character to be gathered frx>m Spohr's narrative. 
On arriving at St. Petersburg in 1803 he met 
with great success, and was appointed S<do- 
Violinist to the Court, but becoming involved 
in a scandalous a&ir, he fell into disgrace and 
was transported by the police over the Russian 
fit)ntier. His health broke down and he became 
insane. After living for some time near Nancy 
he appears to have died in a lunatic asylum at 
Bambeig in 1809 or 10. Eck*s importance in 
musical history rests mainly on the fact of his 
having been the master of Spohr, and thus 
having handed over to that great artist the 
traditions and principles of the celebrated Mann- 
heim school of violin-playing. [P. D.] 
ECKERT, Cabl Antok Floriah. violinist, 
pianist, composer, and conductox; bom at Potsdam 
Dec. 7, 1820. Left an orphan at an early a^ 
he was brought up in barracks by his fathers 
comrades, but owed his education to Hofrath 
Forster of Berlin. His early ability was remark- 
able,^ not only as a player, but as a composer. 
By the age of 10 he had completed an opera, 
by 13 an oratorio, and by 20 another, and both 
these were perfomed, and are warmly praised in 
the A. M. Z. of the time. He studied under various 
musicians, and in 1839 had the good fortune to 
become a pupil of Mendelssohn's at Leipsig. With 
characteristio sympathy for talent Mendeluohn 
gave him great encouragement, attached himself 
wannly to him, bpoke of him as 'a sound, practical 
musician,* and corresponded with him.^ His 
oratorio 'Judith* was performed by the 'Sing- 
Akademie* in Berlin in i>84i, and in the follow- 
ing year the King of Prussia sent him to Italy 
for two years. On his return he oompoaed an 
opera,. ' Wilhelm von Oranien,* which was suc- 
cessfully performed in Berlin (1846) and at the 
Hague (1848). In 51 he became accompanyist 
to thaltalian theatre in Paris, then accompanied 
Sontag on her tour in the United States, return- 
ing to Paris in 52 as conductor of the Italian 
Opera. In 54 he was called to Vienna to take 
the direction of the Court Opera, a post which 
he filled with great ability and distinction. Bat 
none of these things could satisfy him, and in 
61 he went to Stuttgart as Capellmeister in 
Kticken s place. This too he threw up in 67 ; 

1 8m an exoeneot l0tt«r (Jan. 96. 1M2) tall of ktaid MUBt Mid fta 
most jvdldous tdvke Mid « 
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but in 68 he was suddenly appointed to the head 
directorship at Berlin in place of Dom, who was 
pensioned to make way for him. This poet he 
still retains. Eckert is one of the first conductors 
of the day, but as a composer he is hardly destined 
to live. He has composed three operas, much 
church music, a symphony, a trio, and many 
pieces of smaller dimensions ; but none has 
made anything that can be called an impression, 
unless it be a few songs and a fine violoncello 
concerto. There must be something vacillating 
and wanting in earnestness in the nature of the 
man, to have so sadly disappointed the &ir hopes 
entertained of him by Mendelssohn in the outset 
of his career. [M. 0. C] 

ECOSSAISE. A dance, as its name implies, 
of Scotch origin. It was at first accompanied by 
the bagpipes, and in its original form was in 3-a 
or 2-4 time. The modem Ecossaise, however, is a 
species of contredanse in quick 2-4 time, consist- 
ing of two four-bar or eight-bar sections, with 
repeats. Franz Schubert has written a number 
of Ecossaiaes for the piano, which will be found 
in his ope. 18, 33, 49, and 67. The following 
example of the first part of an Eoossaise dates 
from the commencement of the last century. 
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[E.P.] 

EDINBUKGH PROFESSORSHIP OF 
MUSIC. Founded by General John Reid, who 
died in 1807, leaving funds in the hands of 
trustees for various purposes, amongst others 
for endowing a chair of music in the University, 
and founding a concert to be given annually on 
his birthdav, Feb. 13, in wUch a march and 
minuet of his composition should be included 
'to show the taste for music about the middle 
of the last century, and to keep his name in 
remembrance.' The Professorship was founded 
in Dec. 1839, and Mr. John Thomsoik was the 
first professor. He was succeeded in 1841 by 
Sir H. R. Bishop; in 1844 by Henry Hugo 
Pierson ; in 1845 by * John Donaldson: and in 
1865 by Herbert (now Sir Herbert) a Oakeley. 
The portion of the Reid bequest set apart for 
musical purposes is £28,500, Uie annual revenue 
from which is divided as follows: — professor, 
£420; assistant, £200; class expenses, £100; 
expenses of the Concert, £300. A sum of £3,000 
was bequeathed in 1871 by Signer Theophile 
Bucher to be applied to bursaries or scholar- 
ships ; but this wiU not come into operation till 
the death of an annuitant. The class fee for the 
session is 3 guineas. The duties of the professor 
consist in lectures and organ performances on an 
organ built by Hill of London at the instance of 
I^fessor Donaldson, and placed in the Class 

1 Tbera -was a wrere cootert for the Chair on this oooailoat and 
Btemdale Beonstt was among the caodldatea. Besides the orsan 
menilooed Id the text Profe«or Donaldson Aamlshed the leetora-room 
with some exodlent acoustical apparatus. 



Booms at Park Place, which were constructed 
at a cost of £10,000, including the organ. The 
Concert takes place at the Music Hall [G.] 

EDWARDS, RiCHABD, a native of Somerset* 
shire, bom in 1523. He was educated under 
George Etheridge, 'one of the most excellent 
vocal and instrumental musicians in England* — 
of whom however nothing more is known. On 
May II, 1540, he was admitted a scholar of 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford. In 1547, on 
the foundation of Christ Church College, he 
became a student there, and in the same year 
graduated as M. A. Antony Wood says he was 
also a member of Lincoln's Inn. In 1563 he 
was appointed Master of the Children of the Chapel 
Royal in succession to Richard Bower. Edwards 
was the compiler of and chief contributor to the 
collection of poems called ' The Paradise of Dainty 
Devices,' which was not however published 
until 1576, ten years after his death. He was 
the author of two dramatic pieces, viz. ' Damon 
and Pythias,* and 'Palamon and Ardte*; the 
first was acted at Court, and the second befcHre 
Queen Elizabeth in the Hall of Christ Church, 
Oxford, Sept. 3, 1566. This performance so 
pleased Elizabeth that she sent for the author 
and 'gave him promise of reward.* Unless 
however this promise was very promptly ful- 
filled it must have been profitless to Edwards, 
as he died on October 31 following. But few 
examples of his skill in composition remain. 
The beautiful part-song, ' In going to my naked 
bed,* has been conjecturally assigned to him by 
Sir John Hawkins, and, as it is certain that he 
wrote the verses, it is highly probable that he 
also composed the music, but there is no proof 
of it. His charming little poem 'The Soul*s 
Knell,' said to have been written on his death 
bed. is still admired. [W. H. H.] 

EGAN, EuGBiTB Nicholas, an Irishman, 
built an organ for Lisbon Cathedral about 1 740. 
He was scarcely four feet high ; but by dint of 
skill obtained the preference over seven rival 
ecnnpetitors.. [Y.deP.] 

B6M0NT. Beethoven's music to Goethe*B 
tragedy of E&^ont — an Overture, a Soprano 
songs, 4 Entraotes, Clara's death, a melooram, 
and a Finale, 10 numbers in all — is op. 84, and 
was written in 1809 and 10, the overture ap- 
parently last of all. The conclusion of the 
overture is identical with the finale to the 
whole. The pieces which, according to his 
custom, Beethoven was elaborating at the same 
time, are the Quartet in F minor (op. 95), the 
Groethe songs, and the Bb Trio (op. 97). It was 
first performed on May 24, 1810, probably in 
private. To enable the music to be performed 
clear of the play, verses have been written with 
the view of connecting the movements, in G^- 
man^ibby Mosengeil and Bemays, and in England 
by Mr. Bartholomew. [G.] 

EHLERT, LuDWio, bom at Konigsberg 1825, 

pianist and composer, but chiefly known as a 

cultivated critic and litterateur. His 'Briefe 

iiber Musik' (Berlin, 1859) contain notices of 

112 
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Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Schamann, Wagner, 
Weber, Schubert, Chopin, Berlioz, and Meyer- 
beer, which, without being technical, are often 
happily characteristic. These have been transr- 
lated into Englisb by F. R. Ritter (Boston, U. S., 
1870). Still more valuable is his last publication, 
' Aus den Tonwelt^ (1S77), containing his latest 
contributions to the ' Deutsche Rundschau,* etc. 
His compositions are ambitious, and embrace 
overtures to *Hafiz' and 'The Winter's Tale,* a 
•Spring ^rmphony* — performed with success at 
Berlin and Leipzig — a Senate romantique. Lieder, 
etc. [M.C.C.] 

EIN* FESTE BURG. Luther's version of 
Psalm xlvi. The hymn was probably written at 
CobuTg 1530; the tune seems to have appeared 
first in ' Psabnen und geistliche Lieder,' Strass- 
burg, Wol%ang Kophl, probably 1538. The 
form of the tune now in use is that given by 
Sebastian Bach in various cantatas, especially in 
that for the 'Festo Reformationis' (Bachgesell- 
schaft, zviii. No. 80), and differs somewhat from 
Luther's original. The words have also been 
modernised. We give both words and melody in 
their first shape fjK>m von Winterfeld'e 'Luther's 
deutsche geistliche Lieder.* 
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The tune has been used as the foundation of 
various pieces of music, such as Bach's cantata 
just referred to; the Finale of Mendelssohn's 
'Reformation Symphony'; a Fest-ouverture by 
O. Nicolai ; an overture by Raff; and Wagner's 
' Kaisermarsch.* It is also largely employed by 
Meyerbeer in l^e Huguenots. [G.] 

EISTEDDFOD (Welsh, 'a sitting of learned 
nfen'). These musical and literary festivals and 
competitions originated in the triennial assembly 
of the Welsh bards usually held at Aberflfraw, 
the royal seat of the Princes of North Wales 
and Anglesey, at Dynevor in South Wales, and 
at Mathravael, Merionethshire, for the regulation 
of poetry and music, for the oonferring of de- 
grees, and electing to the chair of the Eistedd- 
lod. The antiquity of this ceremony is very 
high, mention being made of an Eisteddfod in 
the 7th century at which King CadwabwU" pre- 
sided. Those bards only who acquired the degree 
of 'Pencerdd' (chief minstrel) were authorised 
to teach, and the presiding bard was called 
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Bsrdd Cadeiriawg — ^the bard of the cbaap-'-be- 
cause after election he was installed in a magni- 
ficent chair, and was decorated with a flilva* or 
gold chain, which he wore on his breast as a 
badge of office. His emoluments from fees were 
considerable. Persons desiring to take degrees 
in music were presented to the Eisteddfod by 
a Pencerdd, who vouched for their fitness, the 
candidates being required to pass through a 
noviciate of three years, and to study for fiuther 
several periods of three years before advancement 
to each of the three higher degrees. It is now 
difficult to define the status of the titles conferred, 
but they cannot be considered more than historical 
names or complimentary distinctions, often be- 
stowed by the Eisteddfodau upon persons who had 
but little knowledge of music. After being dis- 
continued for some time the Eisteddfodau appear 
to have been revived in the reigns of Edward IV, 
Henry VII, Henry VTU, and Elizabeth. In 
1450 what has been called 'The great Eistedd- 
fod of Carmarthen,' was held in tbett town, with 
the king's sanction; and another meeting was 
held in South Wales in Henry VII's reig^ of 
which no records are preserved. In 1523, at 
Caerwys, Flintshire, an Eisteddfod was held, at 
which many eminent men were present ; and on 
May 26, 1567, there was anotner at the same 
place, imder a commissum granted by Qneea 
Elizabeth. Still more memorable was tte 
•congress at Bewpyr Castle in 1681, under tlw 
auspices of Sir Richard Bassett In 1771 the 
Gwyneddigion, a society established in Lcmdon 
for the cultivation of the Welsh language, pro- 
moted several of these meetings in North Wales ; 
and in 1819 the Cambrian Society held a great 
Eisteddfod at Carmarthen, at which the Bkhop 
of St. David's presided. Mr, John Parry, who 
was a chief promoter of this society, and its 
registrar, edited the Welsh melodies for it, and 
in recognition of his efforts a concert was givea 
to him at Freemasons' Hall on May 34, i8a6, at 
which Miss Stephens, Braham, Mori, Lindley, 
and others assisted, followed by a dinno*, at 
which Lord dive presided. In later years the 
revival of these meetings was promoted by Sir 
Benjamin Hall (afterwards Lord Llanover) ; and 
at one of them, held in 1828 at Dmbigfa, the 
Duke of Sussex was present, and Sir Edward 
Mostyn president. The Eisteddfodau ar« now 
annually held at several plaoes in the Principality, 
the leading Welsh musicians, including Mme. 
Edith Wynne and Mr. Brinley Richards, taking 
part in the concerts, which usually follow tbo 
competitioas for the prizes. There is no special 
day for holding the Eisteddfod, but acoording 
to an ancient regulation the meeting is not 
considered 'legal' unless it be prtjclaimed m 
twelvemonth and a day. Strictly speaking, tbe 
Eisteddfodau are no longer 'national,* except 
that they are held in Wales, and retain mmno 
of the quaint formalities which mariced the 
ancient meetings. [C. M. 1 

EITNER, RoBBBT, bom at Breslau, Oct. la, 
1832, now living in Berlin; founder in 1868 of the 
'Gesellsohaft ftir Musikforschung,* and ocmtri- 
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butDv to the valuable historical periodical ' Mo- 
natfihefte fur Musikgeechichte.* He edited % 

* Verzeichnisa neuer Auegaben alter Musikwerko 
. . . bia sum Jahre 1800' (Berlin 1871), which 
though singularly defective as regards the Eng- 
lish ^School, is a useful catalogue. More re- 
cently he edited, in conjunction with Haberi, 
Lan^berg, and C. F. Pohl, a valuable ' Biblio- 
graphie der Musik-Sammel-werke dea 16 und 
17 Jahrhunderts * (Berlin 1877). His papers 
on Peter Sweelinck (Berlin 1870) and Arnold 
Schlick are of importance. [F. G.] 

ELECTRIC ACTION. Under the head Krr- 
MOVDfBNT a description is given o# the usual 
forms in which oonmiunicatioB is established 
between the claviers of an organ and the sotmd- 
board pallets which admit wind for the service 
•f the pipes. 

There are some situations, however, in which 
it is difficult or even impossible to establish a 
satisfiikotory connection by means of the ordinary 
mechanism ; or if possible is scarcely desirable 
•n account of drawbacks which may easily be 
foreseen. Apart from the tendency to derange- 
ment inevitable in the numerous parts of an 
extended movement of the kind under con- 
■ideration, the trackers when so veir long are 
apt to expand with the damp and shrink with 
the drought ; and if in tracker-work, traversing 
a distance of 30 feet or more, the total alteration 
amounts to no more than one eighth of an inch, 
that is quite sufficient to cause a thorough dis- 
arrangement. The normal depth for the touch 
of an organ is three eighths of an inch. If 
reduced by one eighth — to a Quarter of an inch — 
the pallets are opened imperfectly, ^e wind ad- 
mitted is insufficient, and the organ sounds out 
of time : if increased by that much — to half an 
inch — some of the pallets are drawn slightly open, 
and hummings or ' cypherings' are the result. 

Some other means of communication, which 
should if possible be less under the influence 
of atmospheric variation, and therefore better 
adapted to withstand the frequent sudden changes 
of our climate, as well as for other reasons, thus 
became a great desideratum, and two were 
devised — fir^ the * electric action,* and then the 

* pneumatic tubular transmission system.* 

The earliest patent for anything like electric 
action was taken out by the late Dr. Gauntlett 
in 1 85 1, who proposed erecting in the Great 
Exhibition of tnat year fiicsimiles of the eight 
most celebrated organs in Europe, and playug 
them all together or separately from the centre 
of the building by electric agency ; but the 
suggestion was not &vourably received. In 1865 
Mr. Goundxy patented an elaborate electric 
system; and in 68 Mr. Barker protected his 
'electro-pneumatic system* for opening pallets, 
drawing stops, etc. ; since then Messrs. Bryceson ' 

1 H« oBlli aU mention of tht eolketlaos of BaroMd aeflX Boye* 
0778), and Arnold 0790). u well u Morier't Trtamphs of Ortena (1(101). 

s The booM of BryoeMo— now If eacn. Brroeeon Brothen tt Morten— 
«M founded in 17i0 by Henry Brroeeon. AmougBt their bwtnunenti 
may be mentioned tbote at the Great Concert UalL Brighfon ; the 
Pro-Cathedral Kenalncton; St. Micbael'i. Comhill: Bt, Petar and 
atflMiJL Oockt Md tlMtforlfr. HoliMik mauM tUtt Boad. 
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have simplified the system by devising a new 
form of pallet which offers no resistance in 
opening, and thus does away with the necessity 
for the pneumatic bellows. The action may be 
thus l»'iefly described. Eadi key is furnished 
with a rocking lever provided with a copper 
point, which latter, on being depressed, is plunged 
into a mercury cell,, and so establishes the electric 
current. The other end of the wire is furnished 
with an electro-magnet, acting directly on the 
pallet. The insulated wires of the several keys 
can be gathered up into a cable not more than 
an inch in diameter and carried ki any desired 
direction* and to any distance, without there being 
any appreciable interval between the touch upon 
the keys and the response at the pipes. [£. J.H.] 

ELEGY (fktyot). In its original sense a 
poem, always of a sad and touching character, 
and generally commemorative of some lamented 
decease (e.g. Gray*s Elegy) ; subsequently such 
a poem with music; and still more recently a 
piece of music inspired bv the same feeling and 
suggested by a like occasion, but without poem,, 
or any words whatever. The elegy has taken 
many musical forms; that of the vocal solo, 
duet, trio, quartet, etc., with or without ac- 
companiment ; of Uie instrumental solo for the 
viokn, pianoforte, or other instrument, and of 
the concerted piece for stringed or other instru- 
ments. One of the most beautiful specimens of 
the first class extant is Beethoven's quartet in. 
memory of the deceased wife of his friend Baron 
Fasqualati ('Elegischer Gesani;,* op. ii8). In 
the soore of Handel's 'Saul* the lament of the 
Israelites over the king and Jonathan is entitled 
' Elegy.* Of the SMond we have Buasek's 
*El^e hannonique* on the death of Prinee 
Louis Ferdinand of Prussia, for piano solo. 
Better known than either of these to the modem 
concert-goer is Ernst's 'El^gie' for violin solo 
with piano accompaniment. Of the third class 
a better instance can hardly be cited than Mr. 
Arthur Sullivan's overture ' In Memoriam,' 
which is in truth an elegy on the oomposer*s 
father. [J,KJ] 

ELFORD, Richard, was educaM a* a chor- 
ister in Lincoln Cathedral. Uis voice changing 
to a fine ceunter-tenor he became a membCT of 
the choir of Durham CatliedraL About the 
commencement of the iSth century he came to 
London, and was engaged as a singer at the 
theatre. On August a, 1702, he was swom-in 
as agentleman of the Chapel Royal, a place being 
created expressly for him. He also obtained 
the appointments of vicar-choral of St. Paul's 
Cathedral and lay vicar of Westminster Abbey. 
After a few years he withdrew from the stage, 
on which he had never been successful, owing to 
his ungainly figure and awkward action. Wei- 
don, in the preface to the first book of his 
' Divine Harmony * (six solo anthems composed 
expressly for Elford^, and Dr. Croft, in the pre- 
face to his ' Musica Sacra,' speak in high terms 
of Elford*8 voice and singing. He died Oct. 
29.1714- [W.H.H.] 
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ELIJAH (Elias in German) — 'an oratorio on 
words from the Old Testament' (op. 70) — was 
Mendelssohn's 2nd oratorio. The idea appears 
to have occurred to him when reading the pas- 
sage ' and the Lord passed by ' (i Kings xix. 11). 
' Would not that be splendid for an oratorio f * 
said he to Hiller. This, if the case, must have 
been before Nov. a, 1838, when, irom bis letter to 
Schubring, he had evidently gone fetr into the 
subject. The score has no dates. On Aug. 5, 
1846, the orchestral parts were rehearsed by 
Mendelssohn at Leipzis^ ; Aug. 10 he had a vocal 
rehearsal at Moscheles house, London ; then two 
full ones at Hanover Square ; Aug. 24 a full re- 
hearsal at Birmingham ; and on Wednesday the 
36th it was first performed. Various alterations 
and additions were made afterwards, including 
the trio *Lift thine eyes' and the last chorus. 
He was helped by Schubring in the selection of 
the words. The English words by Mr. Bar- 
tholomew were sent to him as he worked, and 
were the subject of a long correspondence. 

The first performance in Germany was at Ham- 
burg in October 1847, conducted by Krebs. 

ELISA. OU LE VOYAGE AU MONT BER- 
NABD. Opera in two acts; words by Saint- 
Cyr, music by Cherubini ; produced at the Th^tre 
Feydeau, Dec. 13. 1794. 

ELISI, FiLiPPO, a tenor singer in Italian opera 
in London, 1765. Among other parts, he sang 
that of Eumene in the pasticcio of the same name 
at the King's Theatre that season. [J.M.] 

ELTSIR D'AMORE. L', opera buffa in a 
acts; libretto by Romani, music by Donizetti. 
Produced at Milan in 1829 (?) ; at Lyceum, 
London^ Deo. 10, 1836. Also, as The Iiove 
Spell, at Drury Lane, June 24, 1839. 

ELLA, John, violinist, son of Richard Ella 
of Thirsk, was bom Dec. 19, 1802. At the age 
of i^ he quitted the profession of the law for 
music. In 1822 he became a member of the 
orchestra of the King's Theatre, and sub- 
sequently of the orchestras of the Concerts 
of Antient Music, Philharmonic, etc., retiring 
finally in 1848. In 181 9 he received lessons 
in violin-playing from M. F^my, in 1826 he was 
a pupil of Attwood in harmony, and finally 
completed his education in counterpoint, in- 
strumentation, and composition, under F^tis at 
Paris, 1845. In 1845 he established, under the 
name of *The Musical Union,' a series of 
morning concerts of instrumental chamber music 
at which the best classical works have been 
rendered by the best artiitts native and foreign. 
He has directed the Musical Union uninterrup- 
tedly for thirty-three years. In 1850 he estab- 
lished a similar series of concerts under the 
name of * Musical Winter Evenings/ which were 
given annually, under his direction, until 1859, 
after which they were discontinued. At both 
these concerts he introduced, and has continued, 
the 'analytical programmes' (wholly written 
by himself), whldi have since been firequently 
adopted elsewhere. He has contributed many 
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notices of music and musicians to the Morning 
Post, Musical World, and Athensum. In 
1855 he was appointed lecturer on music at 
the London Institution, where he has delivered 
several lectures, some of which have been pub- 
lished. He also published a Personal Memoir 
of Meyerbeer, vrith an analysis of Les Huguenots, 
and under the title of ' Musical Sketches abroad 
and at home,' a volume of interesting musical 
chit-chat, &c. [Musical Union.] [W.H.H.] 

ELLERTON, John Lodge, an amateur com- 
poser, bom in Cheshire, Jan. 11, 1807, was a 
descendant frcmi an ancient Irish family. In his 
childhood he showed a remarkable fondness for 
music, and notwithstanding his father's strong 
discouragtanent, soon attained by his own efforts 
to as much knowledge as enabled him to play 
the piano. Being sent to Oxford (where he 
graduated as M. A. in 1828), he loet no oppor> 
tunity of pursuing music; devoting his attention 
chiefly to composition. While at Oxford he 
composed an !^aglish operetta and an Italian 
opera. On quitting the university he went to 
Rome, studied counterpoint for two years und^ 
a chapelmaster named Terriani, and composed 
several operas. EUerton essayed nearly every 
species of composition. His works comprise 6 
anthems ; 6 masses ; 1 7 motets ; ' Paradise Loet,* 
oratorio; 'Issipile/ 'Berenice in Armenia,* 
'Annibale in Capua,' '11 Sacrifizia di Epito,' 
' Andromacca/ '11 Camovale di Venezia,' and 
'H Marito a Vista,' Italian operas; Carlo Rosa, 
German opera ; * Lucinda,' * Dominica,' and ' The 
Bridal of Triermain,' English operas ; 61 ^ees ; 
83 vocal duets; 5 symphonies ; 4 concert overtures ; 
3 quintets, 44 quartets and 3 trios for stringed 
instruments ; and 8 trios and 1 3 sonatas for 
various combinations of instruments. In 1835 
and 1838 ^he Catch Club awarded him prizes for 
glees. He died Jan. 3. 1873. I.W.H. H.] 

ELLIOT, Thomas, organ-builder, one of the 
early members of the firm of Hill & Son. 

EISNER, Joseph, composer, bom June 1, 
1 769, at Grodgrau, in Silesia, son of a carpenter 
who made harpsichords, harps, and other musical 
instruments. Being intended for the profession 
of medicine, he had no regular instruction in 
music beyond a few lessons in harmony firom 
Forster, director of the theatre at Breslau, but 
early began to compose. A visit to Vienna 
enabled him greatly to improve himself by study- 
ing classical scores, and by intercourse with tho 
best musicians of his time. In 1791 he was 
appointed first violin in the theatre at Briinn, 
and in the following year Capellmeister at Lem- 
berg, where he wrote 5 operas, 4 symphonies, 
quartets, sonatas, etc. Li 1 799 he was appointed 
conductor of the theatre at Warsaw, and here he 
established himself for life, composing 22 operas 
in the Polish language within the space of 20 
years. During a visit to Paris some of his 
compositions were performed at the Tuileries. 
With the assistance of Countess Zamoiska he 
started in 1815 a society at Warsaw for the 
enoouragement of music, which resulted in the 
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Cbnaeryatotre, of which he became the first 
director and profesaor of composition. This 
institution did good service before it was closed 
by the political troubles of iS.^^o. In 1834 it 
was revived, with Soliva as directer. Elnier 
continued to compose, chiefly sacred music, till 
1844, when he wrote his 'Stabat Mater/ his 
right hand being paralysed. He died in 1854. 
He is an interesting example of a successful 
composer who learnt composition by composing. 
His works are legion — Operas, ballets, melo- 
dramas, cantatas, church music, symphonies, and 
instnmiental pieces of all wins and kinds. His 
operas, immensely popular in Poland, are light, 
and in the now old-fashioned style of Paer and 
Mayer. His part-writing is easy and natural, 
but without originality or variety, while his 
fugues are poor, and his church-music in general 
too dramatic. He wrote two treatises on the 
fitness of the Polish language for music. [M.C.C.] 

EI^LER. [See Hatdk, p. 71 a a, note.] 

ELVEY, Sir Geobos Job, Knight, Mus. 
iKxs. was bom at Canterbury, March 27, 1816. 
He commenced his musical education as a 
chorister of Canterbury Cathedral under High- 
more Skeats, the organist. After quitting the 
choir he pursued his studies under his elder 
brother, Stephen. In 1834 he gained the Ores- 
ham prize medal for his anthem, 'Bow down 
Thine ear.* In 1 835 he was appointed to succeed 
Skeats as organist of St. George's Chapel, Wind- 
sor. In 1838 he graduated as Bachelor of Music 
at Oxford, his exercise being a short oratorio, 
'The Resurrection and Ascension,* which was 
afterwards produced in London by the Sacred 
Harmonic Society on Bee. a, 1840, and has also 
been given at Boston, U. S. A., and at Glasgow. 
In 1 840 he proceeded Doctor of Music, his exercise 
being an anthem, * The ways of Zion do mourn.*. 
He composed an anthem for voioee and orchestra 
' The Lord is King * for the Gloucester Musical 
Festival of 1853. and a similar one, *Sing, 
heavens,' for the Worcester Festival of 1857. 
Elvey's compositions are chiefly for the church ; 
many of his anthems are published. He com- 
posed a Festival March for the wedding of the 
Princess Louise in 1 8 7 1 , which was afterwards per- 
formed in public. In the same year he received 
the honour of knighthood. His tune for the 
harvest hymn, ' Come, ye thankful people,* is 
generally admired. [W. H. H.] 

ELYEY, Stephen, Mus. Doc., the elder 
brother of the preceding, was bom in Canterbury, 
June 37, 1805. He was entered as a chorister of 
the cathedral under Skeats, whose pupil he 
continued after the breaking of his voice. On 
the death of Alfired Bennett in 1830, Elvey was 
appointed his successor as organist of New 
Ciollege, Oxford. In the following year he took 
the degree of Bachelor of Music at Oxford, his 
exerdse being the hymn from Thomson's 'Sea- 
sons,' 'These as they change.' In 1838 he pro- 
ceeded Doctor of Music, his exercise being an 
anthem, ' Great is the Lord I* He was Choragus 
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of the University from 18.10 till his death, 
Oct. 6, i860. Stephen Elvey s compositions are 
not numerous ; they consist chiefly of chants and 
services. His Evening Service, composed in con- 
tinuation of Dr. Croft's Morning Service in A, 
and his * Psalter and Cantides pointed* (Oxford, 
Parker), are well known. Some yean before 
his death he had to submit to the amputa- 
tion of a leg, through a gun accident whilst 
shooflng. [W.H.fl.] 

ELWART, ANTOiirK Aimabls Elib, leamed 
musician, composer, and author, of Polish origin, 
bom in Paris Nov. 18, 1808. He was originally 
a chorister in the church of St. Eustacho, but at 
1 3 his father apprenticed him to a packing-case 
maker, from whom he ran away and supported 
himself by playing in the orchestra of a small 
theatre on the Boulevards. He became a pupil 
of the Conservatoire, learning composition under 
Fetis. In 1828, when in Leeueur's dass, he 
founded 'concerts d'^mulation* among the pupils, 
which continued for nx years, and proved most 
useful to the students in composition as well as 
to the soloists. In 1831 he obtained the second 
prize for composition, and in 1834 the 'Grand 
Frix de Rome.* While at Rome he composed, 
amongst other things, an 'Omaggio alia memoria 
di Bellini,' performed at the Teatro Yalle in 
1835. In 1836 he resumed his post of assLstant 
professor to Reicha at the Conservatoire. He 
conducted the concerts in the Rue Yivienne, 
Mid those of the Soci^t^ de Ste. C^dle. Elwart 
was for long professor of harmony at the Con- 
servatoire ; after the war of 1870 he retired into 
private life, and died Oct. 14, 77. Among his 
compositions may be specified — the oratorios 
*No^* (Paris 1845) and 'La Naissance d'Eve* 
(1846) ; an opera 'Les Catalans' (Rouen) ; and 
choruses and instrumental music for the Alcestis 
of Euripides, performed at the Od^n; besides 
other operas net produced, symphonies, overtures, 
string quintets, quartets, and trios, masses, and 
other church music. He has written a life of 
Duprez (Paris, 1838) ; a ' Petit Manuel d'harmo- 
nie' (Paris, 1839), translated into Spanish, and 
in use at the Miu^d Conservatoire ; * Le Chanteur 
aocompagnateur* (Paris 1844); 'Traits du oon- 
trepoint et de la. fugue* (Paris), and other 
theoretical works. He completed the 'Etudes 
^^ntentaires de musique* of Burnett -and Damour 
(Paris 1845), and contributed articles on musical 
subjects to the 'Encyclopedic dn dix-neuvifeme 
si^le' and to the 'Revue et Gazette musicale 
de Paris.* His 'Histoire de la Society des Con- 
certs* and ' Histoire des Concerts populaires* are 
two compendiums of useful and iQteresting matter. 
Though independent and eccentric, Elwart was 
both esteemed and liked. [M. C. C] 

ELY CATHEDRAL. The music library of 
this church contains a veiy valuable and interest- 
ing collection of MSS., principally of English 
church music, due chiefly to the pious care and 
iadustry of James Hawkins, its organist for 47 
years firom 168a. It consists of 36 volumes— a i 
of anthems, services^ and chants, in score, 11 of 
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voice parts, and 4 of organ parta. The nnmber 
of compositionB is over 580, and includes some of 
large dimensions, as Handers Utrecht Te Deum 
and Jubilate for voices and orchestra. Croft's 
ditto, ditto. A catalogue of these works was 
prepared by the Rev. W. E. Dickson, Precentor 
of the cathedral, and published for the Dean and 
Chapter by Deighton, Bell, & Co., 1 86 1. 

EMBOUCHURE. The part of a musical in- 
strument applied to the mouth ; and hence used 
to denote the disposition of the lips, tongue, and 
other oi^ns necessary for producing a musical 
tone. 

To the embouchure are due, not only the correct 
quality of the sound produced, but also certain 
slight variations in pitch, which enable the 
player to preserve accurate intonation. In many 
instruments, such especially as the Fr^ich horn 
and the Bassoon, almost everything depends 
npon the embouchure. [W. H. S.] 

EMPEROR CONCERTa THE, a tiUe, like 
* Jupiter Symphony' and 'Moonlight Sonata,* 
gratuitously bestowed on Beethoven's P. F. Con- 
certo in Eb (op. 75). Such titles are unneces- 
sary, and the only excuse for them is that they 
enable non-professional persons to refer to musical 
works without using musical ncnnenclature. 

EMPEROR'S HYMN, THE. A hymn 
written in 1796 by Lorenz Leopold Haschka 
during the patriotic excitement caused by the 
movements of the French revolutionary army, 
set to music for 4 voices by Haydn, and fiiit 
sung on Feb. 1 2, 1 797, at the Emperor s birthday. 
He afterwards employed it as the theme for 4 
variations in bis well-known quartet (op. 76, 
No. 3). (See A. Schmid, 'J. Haydn und N. 
Zingiu^lli,' Venice 1847.) 

ENCORE— the French for 'again*— -the cry 
in English theatres and concert-zooms when a 
piece is desired to be repeated. It has taken 
the place of the 'altra volta* of last century. 
The French and Germans use the Italian term 
' Bis/ and the French have even a verb, ' bisser.' 
*Le public anglais est grand redemandeur, et 
exprime son vceu par un mot fran^ais, comme 
nous par un mot latin' (A. Adam, Souvenirs^ 
zxvii.). 

ENFANT PRODIGUE, L', opera In 5 acts; 
words by Scribe, music by Auber ; produced at 
the Acad^mie Deo. 6. 1850 ; in ItaJian^ as 'II 
Prodigo/ at her Majesty's June 12, 1851. 

ENGEDL See Mount OF Olives. 

ENGLAND, Geoboi, and Gboboe pikk (his 
•on), organ-builders. The former flourished be- 
tween 1 740 and 1 788, and married the daughter 
of Richiu*d Bridge; the latter between 1788 and 
1814. The elder England built many noble 
organs. Of Bridt^e little is known ; he is believed 
to have been trained by Harris the younger, and 
to have lived in Hand Court, Holbom, in 1748. 
His best oi^gan was at Chnait Church, Spitalfields, 
1730* [V.deP.] 
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ENGLISH HORN. The tenor oboe in F, 
intermediate between the ordinary oboe and the 
bassoon. It seems in great measure to have 
superseded an older instrument, the Como di cac- 
cia, which occurs in the scores of Bach, and which 
was curved back on itself like a bassoon, or at 
an obtuse angle. [See Cob Anglais.] [W.H.S.] 

ENGLISH OPERA. An English opera may 
be defined as a regular drama, the most important 
parts of which are set to music and sung, the 
subordinate parts being spoken as orSntaj 
dialogue, as in German and French operas. It 
differs from, a musical play in the &ct that in 
most cases the musical pieces may be omitted 
from the play without intorupting the progresi 
of the action, whilst in an opera they form inte> 
gral and essential portions of it. The exceptioDB 
from this rule will be noticed presently. 

The earliest instances of the alliance of mnsit 
with the English drama are probably to be found 
in the mysteries, or miracle-plays, anciently per- 
formed at Coventry, Chester, and other places. 
As the drama became developed, the association 
of music with it became closer and more frequent* 
In several of Shakspere's comedies the songi» 
etc., are absolutely essential to the piece, SAd 
cannot be omitted. Witness particularly 'The 
Tempest,* 'As You Like It,' 'Twelfth Night,' and 
'A Midsummer Night*s Dream.' In the masqnes 
performed at court, temp. James I and Charles I, 
a nearer approach was made to the opera — ^poetry, 
music, scenery, machinery, and characteristic 
dresses and decorations being combined in thenu 
Alfonso Ferrabosco junior, Laniere, Coperario, 
Robert Johnson, Campion, Simon Ives, and Wil. 
liam and Henry Lawes, were the principal com- 
posers employed. The first approaches towards 
the revival of dramatic entertainments, which 
had been suspended by the closing of the theatres 
during the Civil War, were made during the 
interregnum through the medium of musical pieces* 
On March 36, 1653, Shirley*s masque, 'Copid 
and Death,* with music by Matthew Lock, waa 
performed before the Portuguese ambaondor. 
Three years later Sir William Davenant gave, 
in a semi-public manner, 'The First Bay's 
Entertainment at Rutland House by Declamations 
and Musick,' with music by Colman, Cook, H. 
Lawes, and Hudson. In the prologue it is desig- 
nated an opera, though not one in any respect. 
In the following year Davenant produced ' The 
Siege of Rhodes, the dialogue of whioh was 
given in recitative, which Davenant describes as 
'unpractised here, though of great repotatioa 
amongst other nations.' This piece, to which 
a second part was subsequently added, maintasBed 
its position for some years, but the music has 
not, so fEur as is known, been preserved. 'Ae 
Siege of Rhodes* was followed by the prodactioii 
by Davenant in 1658 of 'The Cruelty of tW 
Spaniards in Peru, expressed by instrumental 
and vocal music, and the art of perspective in 
scenes,* a performance said to have been not onlr 
connived at, but secretly encouraged by CromwelC 
who was then supposed to be meditating som* 
designs against the Spaniards. During Uie fouc 
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or five yean which followed the le-qMiiIiigof the 
public theatres in 1660, little, beyond oocmioiiaI 
repetitions of * The Siege of Rhodea,' appean to 
have been done to forward operatic performances 
on the English stage. The Plague in 1665 and 
the Great Fire of Ix>ndon in 66 caused a tempo- 
rary suspension of all theatrical performanoes, 
but a step onwards was made in 67 by the 
production of an adaptation by Davenant and 
I>ryden of Shakspere's ' Tempest * with laige ad- 
ditions to the lyric portions. The vocal music 
of this version was supplied bv Pelham Hnmphrey 
and John Banister, and the instrumttital by 
Matthew Lock. Soon after the opening of the 
theatre in Dorset Gardens (1671), the proprietors 
resorted to opera as the principal attnietion. In 
1673 they brought out Shadwell*s 'Psyche,* of 
wluch the author said ' the great desire was to 
entertain the town with variety of musick, 
c:irious danrfag, splendid scenes and machines.' 
Matthew Lock composed the vocal, and Gio- 
vanni Baptista Draghi the instrumental music 
for 'Psyolie,* the dances being arranged by 
St. Andr^, and the scenenr painted by Stephen- 
son. In 1675 was 'performed at Mr. Joeias 
Priest's Boarding Schocd at Chelsey by young 
Gentlewomen ' the youthful Henry Puroell s first 
opera 'Dido and JEneasy* the dialogue in reci- 
tative. 

In 1677 Charles Davenant's 'Olfoe' was pro- 
duced, with the music of John Banister. The 
Frenchnum Grabut's setting of Dryden*8 'Albion 
and Albanius* appeared in 1685 and failed. A 
fern years later the form of English opera had 
become definitively settled, and in 1690 Puroell 
reeet 'The Tempest,' revised for that purpose by 
Dryden, and composed the music for ' Dioclesian* 
— an adaptation by Betterton of Beaumont and 
Fletcher's 'Prophetess,' 'with alterations and 
additions after toe manner of an opera,' and for 
Dryden's ' King Arthur.* Two years later he set 
Dryden's alteration of Sir R. Howard's ' Indian 
Queen,' and ' The Fairy Queen,' an adaptation of 
Shakspere's ' Midsummer Night's Dream.' Pur- 
cell's contemporaries and immediate successors 
adhered to the form ad(4>ted by him, firom which 
BO deviation took place (with the exception of 
Clayton's setting of Addison's ^Rosamond' in 
1707, Boyce's 'Chiclet' 1749, an^ 'Shepherds 
Lottery,' 1751, and Ame'a 'Thomas and Sally,' 
1760, in all which, and poasibly in a few minor 
pieces^ the dialogue was set as recitative) until 
1762, when Ame produced his ' Artaxerzes,* set 
after the Italian manner, with the dialogue 
wholly in recitative. This departttre from the 
established form produced however n6 immediate 
imitators, and Ame's contemporaries and suc- 
cessors, Dibdin, Arnold, Jackson, linley. Hook, 
Shield, Storace, Attwood, Braham, Bishop, Bar- 
nett, Rooke, etc., adhered for nearly a century to 
the established model, which, as Already re- 
marked, was also that of German opera and of 
French Op^ra Comique. 

Efforts have been made at different times and 
with very chequered results to establish theatres 
•specially devoted to the production of Fingliah 
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opeia. In 1809 Samuel James Arnold, son of 
Dr. Arnold, obtained a licence for opening the 
Lyceum Theatre (whidi he named the English 
C^pera House) for their performance, and for 
several vears afterwards produced, besides the 
standard operas, new works by Braham, Horn* 
M. P. King, Davy, and other native composers. 
The great socoess of Weber's * Der Freisohutz,* 
produced in English in 1824, induced Arnold to 
change his plan, and for some years afterwards 
he brought forward principally English versions 
of German operas, until the success in 1834 of 
Bamett's ' Mountain Sylph' led him to revert to 
his original design, and to produce works by Loder, 
Thomson, and Maofarren. From about 1 835 to 
1850 successive managers of Drury Lane Theatre 
devoted much attention to the production of 
English opera, and many new works by Bamett, 
Balfe, Wallace, Madarren, Benedict, and others, 
were brought out there. In 1856 Miss Louisa 
Pyne and Mr. W. Harrison embarked in an 
undertaking for the performance of Engli£h 
operas; and under their management, which 
lasted about seven years, several new operas by 
Balfe, Benedict, Wallace, and others, were pro- 
duced. An ' English Opera Company, Limited,' 
was formed in 1865, and gave performances at 
Covent Garden Theatre, but proved unsuccessful. 
Macfarren's 'Helvellyn' was its sole English 
production. It should be noted that in this and 
some other of the later English operas the 
dialogue is set as recitative, and the general 
form of the works is that of the modem grand 
opera. A class of short musical pieces, mostiy 
on subjects of a comio and even fEircical cha- 
racter, has sprang into existence of late years, 
of which Sullivan's 'Cox and Box,' 'Trial by 
Jury,' and 'Sorcerer,' and Clay's 'Court and 
Cottage* may be cited as specimens. 

lliere remains to be noticed a class of Fjiglish 
operas, the songs of which are not set to music 
composed expr^sly for them, but are written to 
existing tunes, pnncipally those of old ballads 
and popular songs, whence the works derived the 
nMne of Ballad Operas. The fomous * Beggar's 
Opera' was the first of these, and to its won- 
dufiil popularity its successors owed their ex- 
istence. [BsoaAE's Opsba.] The dialogue of 
these pieces is wholly spoken. The following 
is believed to be a complete list of them : — 
1728. The Quaker's Opera; The Devil to Pay; 
Penelope ; Love in a Riddle.— 1 729. The Village 
Opera; Momus tum'd Fabulist; Flora, or, Hob 
in the Well ; Damon and Phillida (an alteration 
of Love in a Riddle); The Beggar's Wedding, 
The Wedding; Polly. — 1730. The Fashionable 
Lady, or. Harlequin's Opera; The Chamber^ 
maid ; The Lover s Opera ; The Female Parson ; 
Robin Hood. — 1731. Silvia, or, the Country 
Burial; The Jovial Crew; Orestes; The Gen- 
erous Freemason; The Highland Fair (Scotch 
Tunes); The Lottery.— 173a. The Devil of a 
Duke ; The Humours of the Court ; The Mock 
Doctor; Sequal to Flora.— 1733. AchiUes; The 
Boarding School; The Cobler's Opera; The 
Livery Rake and Country Lass.— 1734. Tha 
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Whim.— 1735. The Plot; Trick for Trick; The 
Merry Cobler. — 1 756. The Lover hiB own Rival. — 
1737. The Coflfee Hoiwe.— 1739. The Tanner of 
York; The Hospital for Fools; Britons, strike 
home. — 1750. The Intriguing Chambermaid. — 
1758. Galligantus. [W.H.H.] 

ENTFUHRUNG AUS DEM SERAIL, 
DIE, a comic operetta {Singspitl) in 3 acts, by 
Mozart ; words altered l^ Stephanie from Bretz- 
ner s ' Belmont und Constanze.' Begun July 30, 
1781; produced July 12, 82, at Vienna. Its 
French and Italian titles are, L'Enl^vement au 
S^rail* and 'II Seraglio.' It was produced in 
English 'with additional airs by Mr. Kramer' 
as 'The Seraglio/ at Covent Garden, Nov. 24, 
1827. [Akdre, 66a.] 

ENTREE, (i) A name formerly given to a 
small piece of music in slow 4-4 time, with the 
rhythm of a march, and usually containing two 
parts, each repeated. It received its name from 
the fact of its being laigely used in theatrical 
and ballet music to accompany the entry of 
processions, etc. An exam{^e of this kind of 
Entree may be found in J. S. Bach's ' Suite in A 
for piano and violin.' (2) The word Entr^ (or 
its Italian equivalent Intrada) is. also used as 
synonymous with 'introduction,' and is applied 
to the opening piece (after the overture) ef an 
opera or ballet. [K P.] 

EPINE, Fbancesoa Maroherita db l*, in 
spite of her French-sounding surname, appears 
to have been an Italian singer. From Italy she 
came to England with a Grennan musidan named 
Greber, and was often, therefore, called 'Greber's 
Peg' by the wits of the day. An advertisement 
in the 'London Gazette' (No. 2834), 1692, an- 
nounces that the * Italian lady (that is lately 
come over that is so fiunous for her singing) 
though it has been reported that she will sing no 
more in the consort at York-buildings ; yet this 
is to give notice, that next Tuesday, January 
10th, she will sing there, and so continue during 
the season.' A fortnight later, this 'lady' is 
more feuniliarly called the 'Italian woman' in 
the notice given in the Ghtzette, that she would 
not only sing at York-buildings every Tuesday, 
but on Thursday in Freeman's-yard, Comhill. 
She was the first Italian who sang in England. 
In the theatrical advertisement for Lincoln ■ Inn 
Fields, June i, 1703, it is sadd that 'Signora 
Franoesca Margarita de I'Ejnne will sing, being 
positively the last time of her singing on the 
stage during her stay in England.' She con- 
tinued, notwithstanding this, to sing during the 
whole of that month; nor did she ever quit 
England, but remained here till the time of her 
death, about the middle of the last century. 

On Jan. 29, 1704, Maigherita sang, for the 
first time, at Drury Lane. On her second ap- 
pearance there was a disturbance in the theatre, 
while she was singing, the instigation of which 
was attributed to her rival, Mrs. Tofts, whose ser- 
Tant was, indeed, one of the principal agents in it. 
Mrs. Tofts, however, indignantly denied this in 
a letter to Rich, printed in the ' Daily Courant' 
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Feb. 8, 1 704. In 1 705 ' Arsinoe ' was produced, as 
announced in the ' Daily Courant,' ' a new opera, 
after the Italian manner, all sung, being set by 
Master Clayton, with dances and singing before 
and after the opera, by Signora F. Margarita 
del' Epine.' This singing was probably in Italian. 
She sang in Greber*s ' Temple of Love,' the 
year after ; and in 1 707 in ' Thomyris,' the music 
taken from Scarlatti and Buonondni, the recita- 
tives and accompaniments being added by Mr. 
(afterwards Dr.) Pepusch. She sang also in ' Ca- 
milla,' performing her part in Italian, while the 
English singers sang their own language. These 
rdUs she repeated in 1708, and in 1709 added 
that of Marius in Scarlatti's ' Pyrrhus and De- 
metrius,' arranged for the English stage by 
Swinv and Haym. In 1710 she sang in 'Alma- 
hide, that opera, the first ever performed wholly 
in Italian on our stage, the names of neither 
poet nor composer of which are known; and 
agun in * Hydaspes.' In addition to these, she 
took part in ' Antiochus ' and ' Ambleto,* and in 
Handel's 'Pastor Fido' and 'Rinaldo' in 171 2; 
and in the pasticcio 'Emelinda' and Handel's 
'Teseo' in 1713. She continued to sing until 
17 18, when she married Dr. Pepusch, and re- 
tired from the stage. She is said to have 
brought him a fortune of £ 10,000. ' Her execu- 
tion was of a very different order' from that of the 
English singers of that time, ' and inv(^ved real 
difiBculties. Indeed, her musical m«it must 
have been very considerable to have kept her so 
long in favour on the English stage, where, till 
employed at the opera, she sang either in musi- 
cal entertainments, or between the acts, almost 
every night. Besides being out'landuk, she was 
so swarthy and ill-favoured, that her husband 
used to call her Uecaie, a name to which she 
answered with «s much good humour as if he 
had called her Helen' (Bumey). It was, p^^haps, 
owing to this ugliness, that no portrait of her 
was ever made. She was a woman of perfectly 
good character; but Dean Swift, who was no 
respecter of persons, particularly musical, in his 
' Journal to Stella,' Aug. 6, 1 71 1, being at Wind- 
sor says, ' We have a music-meeting in our town 
to-night. I went to the rehearsal of it, and there 
was Margarita, and her sister [G. Maria Gallia], 
and another diab, and a parcel of fiddlers ; I was 
weary and would not go to the meeting, which I 
am sorry for, because I heard it was a great 
assembly.' She appears to have been ui ex- 
cellent musician, not only as a singer, bat also 
as an extraordinary performer on the harpsi- 
chord, and marks an era in the history of muaio 
in JSngland. [J. M.] 

ERARD, is the name of the singer who per- 
formed the principal bass part in 'Alexander's 
Feast ' on its first production at Covent Garden, 
Feb. 19, 1736. He was probably a Frenchman; 
but nothing more is known of him than the 
above fact. [J. M.] 

ERARD. The name borne by this firm of 
harp and pianoforte makers has been known 
almost as long in England as in France, its 
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workshops having been established in London 
near the close of the last century, not long after 
those in Paris. The reputation of £rard*B house 
is as much due to successful improvements in 
the harp as in the pianoforte, those of the harp 
being of like importance to the perfecting of the 
violin , aooomplished by the famous Cremona 
makers. 

Skbastien Erard was bom at Strassburg in 
175 a, and was early put to his &ther*s handicraft 
of cabinet-maker. HIh father dying when he 
was sixteen he went to Paris and pU^ed himself 
with a harpsichord -maker. He had soon the 
opportunity to display his practical ingenuity bv 
the construction of a mechanical hupsichord, 
which was described by the Abb^ Roussier in 
1776. The Duchess of Villeroi took notice of 
him, and allotted to him a workshop in her own 
chAteau, where, in 1777, he made the first piano- 
forte constructed in France. According to F^tis 
this was a square with two unisons and five 
octaves, similar to the English and German 
instruments that had been imported. He now 
established himself, with his brother Jean Bap- 
tiste, in the Rue de Bourbon. Their success 
exciting the jealousy of the Parisian musical 
instrument • miftkers known as Luthiers, and 
belonging to the Fan-makers' Guild, they used 
the power thev possessed to seize £rard*s work- 
shops ; Louis AY I, however, came to the aid of 
the brothers, and conferred upon Sebastien (a.d. 
1785) a brevet permitting him to make 'forte- 
pianos* independent of the guild, but obliging 
him to employ workmen who had satisfied 
its regulations. (Rimbault, 'The Pianoforte,* 
i860, p. 124.) 

The French Revolution compelled Sebastien 
Erard to leave Paris, and we find him in London 
in 1 794 taking out a patent for improvements in 
harps and pianofortes. He returned to Paris, 
aft^ the Terror, in 1796, in which year he made 
his first grand piano, using the English action, 
which, Fitis informs us, he continued with until 
1808. In 1809 he patented a repetition grand 
piano action, the first, and improvements in the 
construction of the harp, nearly completing that 
ingenious double action which was begun about 
1786 and was perfected in 1810. A feature in 
the 1809 patent was the inverted bridge or up- 
ward b^uring at the wrestplank bridge of the 
piano, since universally adopted. Advanced age 
made Sebastien leave to his nephew Pisbrb 
£rard (bom 1 796) the introduction of his per- 
fected repetition action, the patent for which 
was taken out in London in i8ii. Sebastien 
died in 1831. In 1835 the patent was extended 
to Pierre Erard for seven years on the plea of 
its great value and of the losses sustained in 
woi^ng it. The invention in 1838 of the Har- 
monic Bar is claimed for him (Dr. Gscar Paul, 
'Geschichte des Claviers,' Leipzig, 1868). [See 

PlANOFOBTB.] 

Pierre Erard died at the ChAteau de la 
Mnette, Passy, near Paris, in 1855. His widow, 
Mme. Erard, succeeded him, and has maintained 
the high reputation of the house. [A. J. H.] 
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ERBA, Don Dioniot, a much esteemed com- 
poser of Milan at the end of the 1 7th century. 
Like Marc^o and Astorga he was of noble birth, 
and appears never to have filled any office. The 
title of Don given him by Quadrio, and that of 
'R<^' mentioned below, show that he was in 
holy orders. In 1694 he took part with Valtel- 
lina in the composition of the opera of Arion, 
and in 1695 with Besozzi and Battestini in 
that of Artemio. But Erba's interest to us 
lies in the fact that he is not improbably the 
composer of a Magnificat for 2 choirs, firom which 
Handel borrowed more or less closely for several 
pieces in the second part of Israel in Egypt. A 
complete copy of this work, entitled ' Magnificat. 
Del R<i Sgr. Erba,' is in the library of the Sacred 
Harmonic Society, and a partial one (ending in 
the middle of a sheet), in Handel's writing, with- 
out title or date, in Buckingham Palace. Opinions 
are divided as to whether it is an original com- 
position of Hand^'s Italian time (1707-10), or of 
Erba. In favour of the former are Mr. Schoelcher 
and Professor Macfarren (Pre&ce to Israel in 
Egynt for the S. H. S.). It is obvious that but 
for tne existence of the MS. by Handel the ques* 
tion would never have been raised. The whole 
evidence is examined at great length and pains by 
Dr. Chrysander (Handel, i. 168-178), whose con- 
clusion is strongly in favour of its being Erba's. 
He shows that Uie date of Hand^'s MS. is prob- 
ably 1 735-40 (Israel was 1 738) ; Uiat it has marks 
of being a copy and not an original composition ; 
tiiat the paper is not Italian, but the same with 
that used for his English works; and that the 
style of the music differs materially from HandeFs 
style whether early or late. In addition it might 
be urged that it is extremely improbable that in 
a copv of a work of Handel's his powerful name 
would be displaced on the title in favour of the 
insignificant one of Erba. 

The pieces in which the Magnificat is em- 
ployed are, according to Mr. Macfarren, a« 
follows ; — 

The Lord is my strength. 

He is my God. « 

The Lord is a man of war. 

The depths have covered them. 

Thy right hand, Lord. 

Thou sentest forth thy wrath. 

And with the blast. 

The earth swallowed them. 

Thou in Thy mercy. r^ -1 

ERBACH, Christian, bom about 1560 at 
Algesheim in the Palatinate. About 1600 he 
beoime organist to the Fuggers at Augsburg, 
and in 1 6a 8 was appointed 'Hathsherr' of the 
same city. His *Modi sacri seu cantus musioi 
vocibus 4, 5, 6, 7, . 8 et pluribus, ad omne genus 
instrumenti musici accomodatis' was published 
in his lifetime at Augsburg. Bodenschatz's 
'Florilegium Portense' and Chad's *Promptu- 
arium musices' (Strasbuig) contain motets of his 
in 4, 6, and 8 parts. MS. compositions of his are 
in the cathedral library at Augsburg and in the 
Royal Ubrary at Berlin. [F. G.] 
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ERK, LuDWio CHBI6TIA9, bom Jmi. 6, 1807. 
wA Wetzlar, where hia &ther was cathedral 
organist; has rendered very importaot services 
to German popidar music. He studied music 
under his fiather and Andrtf of Offenbach, re- 
ceiving his general education from Spiess, a 
well-known teasher at Frankfort Here he re- 
mained for some years enjoying the society of 
the best Darmstadt musicians. In i8a6 he was 
appointed profesior at the teachers' seminary 
at Moots 00 the Lower Rhine, and it was here 
that his connection with popular music began. 
He started musical festivals at Bemacheidt, 
Buhrort, Duisburg, and other small towns, 
which lai^ely contributed to the taste £br sacred 
and secular part-music. In 1856 he was ap- 
pointed musical professor of the royal seminary 
at Berlin, and in the following year conductor of 
the newly-fonned cathedral choir, which post, 
lor want of proper support, he relinquished in 
1840 in favour of Neithaidt In 1845 he 
founded a Mannergesaagvereiny which stiU exists 
in Beriin, for the express purpose of singing 
Yolkslieder. He himself states that^ apart 
from the members of this choral society, he has 
given musical education to no less than 400 
Prussian schoolmasters. While still at Moers he 
published some collections of Lieder harmonised 
by himself, and these now amount to £9rty, laige 
and smaU^-comprising chorals and other sacred 
and Uturgical music — of which a list is given 
by Mend^ Among them the most important 
IB his 'Deutscher Liederhort,' of which voL i. 
contains modem ' Yolkslieder," and voL ii., now 
in the press, those of the ijth-iSth centuries. 
Jacob Grimm says of vol. i., * Of all collections 
of our German Yolkslieder this is the fullest and 
most trustworthy.' £rk still continues his use- 
ful and indefatigable researches on this subject. 
In 1857 he was appointed direcUn* of music. In 
the beginning of 1877 he resigned his post in 
the seminary at Berlin, and was succeeded by 
Dienel. [F.G.] 

EBNANI. Italian opera in 4 acts, by Yerdi, 
founded on the Hemani of Yictor Hugo; pro- 
duced at Yenice in March 1844. ^^ ^^ produc- 
tion at the Th^treltalien, Paris— Jan. 6, 1846 — 
the libretto was altered in obedience to the wish 
of Yictor Hugo. The personages were changed 
frGm Spaniards to Italians, and the name of the 
piece was altered to * II Proscritto.' In England 
Emani was first played at Her Majesty*s Theatre, 
March 8, 1845. 

ERNST, Hehtbich Wilemlu, celebrated 
Tiolin-player, was bom at Briinn in Moravia in 
1814. As a pupil of the Yienna Conservatorium 
he had Bohm for his master on the violin, and 
studied counterpoint and composition under 
8eyfried. He afterwards received instraction 
from Mayseder, and soon achieved great pro- 
ficiency on his instrument. When sixteen he 
made his first tour and played with much success 
at Munich, Stuttgart and Frankfort. At that 
time Paganini was travelling in Germany, and 
Ernst, greatly fwcinated by this extraordinary 
artist, followed him from town to town in order 
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to become fiuaullar with the peculiarities of his 
style and technique. Towards the end of 33 he 
went to Paris, and lived there for six years, 
studying and repeatedly playing in public Be- 
tween 1 838 and 44 he travelled over a great part 
of Europe, meeting everywhere with enormous 
success. On his appearing in Leipzig Schimiann 
greeted him with one of those genial criticisms, 
which are so characteristic of him {* GresammeUe 
Schriften,' Jan. 14, 1840.) On April 15, 1844 be 
made his first appearance at the Philharm(mic, 
after which he regulariy came to London for the 
season and soon settled there entirely. After some 
years however his health began to &il, and he had 
to give up playing in public. He died at Nice 
October 8, 1865, after a painful and protracted ill- 
ness. Ernst's playing was distinguished by great 
boldness in the execution of technical difficulties 
of the most hazardous character. At the same 
time hia cantilikie was full of deep feelings and 
his tone had a peculiar charm. The warm 
impulsive nature of the man was reflected in his 
fiery passionate style. But it must not be sap- 
posed that he was a mere virtuoso. Ernst was a 
thorough musician, and although critics have 
found tiault with his reading of dassical musk, 
on the other hand very competent judges have 
pronounced him to have been an eicellent 
quartet-player. 

As a composer he started with aalon-pieces 
and brilliant fimtasiaa, which have not mock 
intrinsic merits but are extremely efiEective and 
well written for the instrument, and mostly very 
difficult. The ' El^,' which has had a long 
run of popularity, is perhaps the best qwdmen 
of the first, the fantasias on airs from Rossini's 
Otello, and on Hungarian airs, of the second 
kind. The Concerto in F sharp minor (op. 33> 
deserves special notice. It is a compositiaii o£ 
no mean order, equally distinguished by th* 
nobility of its ideas and its skilful treatment 
of the orchestra. That it is seldom hBard is 
due to its enormous, technical difficulties* which 
even Ernst himself did not always succeed in 
mastering. This work may well justify tba 
assumption that Ernst, had he lived, might 
have made some valuable additions to the 
literature of the violin. The best-known among 
his compositions for the violin are : I>eux 
nocturnes, op. I ; El^e, op. 10 ; Fantasia cm 
airs from Rossini's Otello, <^. 1 1 ; Coooertina 
in D, op. 13; Polonaise de Concert op. 17; 
Yariations on Butch airs, <^. 18; Introdoo- 
tion, caprice, and finale, on airs from U Pirata. 
op. 19; Rondo Papageno, op. 30; Fantasia on 
Le Pit)phfete, op. 34; Hungarian airs, op. 3a; 
Concerto patJi^tique in Ff minor, op. 35. Im 
conjunction with S. Heller he wrote a number 
of very pretty duets for piano and violin, which 
were published under the title of ' Pens^ fugi- 
tives.' He also published an imitation of Pag»- 
nini's once fiunous *Caraaval de Yenise.' H^ 
wrote two string quartets, in Bb and A. The 
latter of these was his last work, and was played 
under Joachim's lead at the Monday Popiilar 
- - ' ' [/.DlI 
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EROICA. The Sinfonia EsoidA Is &e ihiid 
of Beethoven*s Symphonies, the greftteet pieoe of 
Programme mudc yet composed. The title is his 
own — 'Sinfonia eroica oomposta per festeggiare 
il sovrenire di mi grand* nomo dedicata a Sua 
Altezza Serenissima il Principe di Lobkowitz 
da Lnigi van Beethoven. Op. 55. No. III. 
Partisione. Bonna e Colonia presso N. ^mrock.' 
(N. B. the Italian : the titles of Symphonies i 
and 2 are in French.) But its origfaial title was 
shnply ' Bonaparte. Louis van Beethoven.* The 
subject was suggested to him — perhaps as early 
as 1 798, two years before the known completion 
of the 1st Symphony — ^by Bemaddtte, the French 
ambassador at Vienna ; but there is no trace of 
his having set seriously to work at it till the 
summer of 1803. On his return to town in the 
autumn of that year he played the Finale to 
Mahler and Breuning (Thayer, ii. 236). Early 
in 1804 the work was finished, and the MS. lay 
on Beethoven's table with the title-page as Just 
given, waiting for transmission to the iWt 
Consul at Paris. But the news of Napoleon's 
assumption of the title of Emperor reached Bee- 
thoven; his faith in his hero was at once de- 
stroyed, and he tore off the title in a rage. The 
cover of the MS. now in the Library of the 
'Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde* at Vienna — a 
curious medley of ink and pencil — stands as given 
on page 1S3 of this work, and thus appears to 
•have been an intermediate form between the 
original and the present title. But this point 
lias not yet been investigated. 

If we might venture to assume that Beethoven 
weired hu words as carefully as be did his 
notes^ we might infer from the word * sov venire* 
in the final title that to him Napoleon, by be- 
coming Emperor, had ceased to be a 'hero* or a 
' great man as much as if he were actually dead. 

The work is in 4 movements: — (i) Allegro 
oon brio, £b. (2) Marda funebre. Adagio assai, 
C minor. (3) Scherzo and Trio. Allegro vivaoe, 
Eb. (4) Finale. All^ro molto ; interrupted by 
a Pooo Andante, and ending in a Presto. Eb. 

Under Bastien the curious coincidence between 
the subject of the ist movement and that of an 
early overture of Mozart's has been pointed out. 
This movement may be a portrait of Bonaparte ; 
it is certainly one of Beethoven himself. The 
Coda forms an epoch in composition. 

The subject of the Scherzo is said by Marx 
(L. V. B. Leben & Schaffen i. 273) to be a Volks- 
Ued, beginning as follows : — 



ODd HM ich dat Tags mltder Lei - «r v«r • 

But this requires confirmation. There is reason 
to believe that Beethoven U8ed the Austrian 
Volkslieder as themes oftener than is ordinarily 
auspected ; but this one at least has not yet been 
identified with certainty. 

The Finale is a set of variations, the theme of 
which, whether a Volkslied or not, was a singular 
fiftvourite with Beethoven. He has used it 4 
times, in the following order : — (i) in the finale 
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of Prometheus (1800); (2)inaContretanz(i8o2); 
(3) as theme of a set of variations and a fugue, 
for Piano solo (op. 35, 1802); and (4) in the 
Symphony. The intention of this Finale has 
been often challenged, and will probably never 
be definite^ ascertained ; but the Pooo andante, 
which interrupts the Allegro noolto, and to whick 
all the latter might well be a mere introduction, 
is at onoe solemn enough and celestial enough to 
stand for the apotheosis of a hero even as great 
as the one portrayed in the first movement. 

The Symphony was purchased by Prince Lob- 
kowits. There is an intereetiag story of its having 
been played three times in one evening by the 
Prince's band, to satisfy the enthusiasm of Prince 
Louis Ferdinand of Prussia, passing through 
Vienna in strict incognito; ibut the first &own per- 
formamce (semi-private) was in Dec. 1804, when it 
was preoeded by the previous 2 Symphonies and 
the Pianoforte Concerto in C minor. The first 
public performance was at the Theatre ' an der 
Wien* on Sunday evening, April 7, 1805, at a 
concert of Clement*s, where it was announced as 
in Df, and was conducted by Beethoven. Czemy 
remembered that at this performance some one 
in the gallery called out 'I'd give a kreutcer, if 
it were over.* In England it was played by the 
Philharmonic Society at the 2nd concert of the 
2nd year — Feb. 28, 181 4 — and is announced as 
'o(mtaining the Funeral Maroh.' In France it 
was the opening work of the first concert of the 
Soci^ dee CcNuoerts (Conservatoire), March 9, 
1828. It was published by Simrock of Bonn, the 
publisher of the first 4 Symphonies, Oct. 29, 
1806. 

The unusual length of the Eroica is admitted 
by Beethoven himself in a memorandum prefixed 
to the original edition, in which he requests that 
it may be placed nearer the beginning than the 
end of the Programme — say after an Overture, 
an Air, and a (Concerto — so that it may produce 
its proper and intended effect on the audience 
before they beoome wearied. He has also given 
a notice as to the 3rd horn part, a very imusual 
condescension on his part. [G.] 

EBTM ANN, the Baroness, ms lady, whose 
maiden name was Dorothea Cacilia Oraumann, of 
Offenbach near Frankfort, will go down to posterity 
as an intimate friend of Beethoven*s, and one of 
the most competent interpreters of his pianoforte 
music during his lifetime. She passed many 
years m Vienna. We hear of her there firom 
Beichardt' in Feb. 1809, when her husband was 
major of the 'Hoch-und-deutschmeister' infantiy 
regiment. Beichardt met her at her siBter*8, Mme. 
Fnbnke*s, and at Zmeskall's, and heard her play 
the Fantasia in C$ minor (op. 27, no. 2) and a 
Quartet (perhaps an arrangement of the Quintet, 
op. 16) ; and his description implies that she had 
both great power and great delicacy of expres* 
sion, and a beautiful singing tone. On the 
second occasion Clementi was present, and was 
so far surprised out of his usual taciturnity as to 
exdaun more than -onoe 'Elle joue en grand 

I Nohl. 'Besthorw omIi den SchOderuiigeD Minor ZoitcwMaMO.* 
1OT7. p.0C 
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maitre.' The Trio in D (op. 70) and the Sonata 
in E (op. 90) were also pieces of hen ; and her 
playing of the Largo in the former and the 2nd 
movement in the latter are spoken of by Schind- 
ler as marvels of expression in different directions 
(i. 241). In 1820 she was still in Vienna, and 
we have another report of her fix)m W. E. Miiller, 
of Bremen,^ who met her at the house of Gay- 
mtOler, with four other ladies, all good players, 
but whom, in his opinion, she far surpassed, not 
BO much in execution as in her rendering of the 
intention and character of the music, and in 
fancy and expression. Between these two dates 
she had had lessons from Beethoven, and had 
beoome very intimate with him. He visited the 
Ertmanns in the evenings, and she would play to 
him, while he made hin^lf thoroughly at home.' 
'Meine liebe werthe Dorothea Ciicilia' is the 
beginning of the only letter from him to her yet 
published, in which he conveys to her the dedi- 
cation of the noble and imaginative Sonata in A, 
op. 101, which bears her name. During the 
Ertmanns* stay in Vienna she lost a child. Bee- 
thoven at first discontinued his visits, but at 
length asked her to call on him, and saying 'we 
will talk in music,* played to her for more than 
an hour, * in which he said everything ; and at 
length even gave me comfort.' • 

It was the happy lot of Mme. von Ertmann, 
after having been thus intimate with one great 
composer, to make the acquaintance of another. 
Bather more than four years after Beethoven's 
death the regiment moved from Vienna to 
Milan, and General Ertmann became command- 
ant; and there, in July 1831, she received a 
visit from Mendelssohn, then on his return from 
Bome. The account may be read in Mendels- 
8ohn*s own delightful language in his 'Reise- 
briefe.* * She played him the Gf minor Fantasia 
and the Sonata in D minor (op. 31, no. 2), and 
his verdict is quite in accordance with those we 
have already heard. 'She plays the Beethoven 
things very beautifully, although it is so long 
since she studied them: true, she often forces 
the expression a little, now retarding, and then 
again hurrying; but certain pieces she pla3rB 
splendidlv, and I think I have learnt something 
from her. 

In 1844 Mme. Ertmann was again living in 
Vienna, where Moscheles met her, and induced 
her to play him the Cj minor Fantasia (ii. 123). 
She died there in 1848, about 70 years old. [G.] 
ESCUDIER, Maris, bom June 29, 1819, 
and L60N; bom Sept. 17, 1821, at Castelnaudary, 
two brothers fisunous as litUrcUeurs on music 
They were the founders of * La France musicale* 
(1838), a weekly musical periodical, and joint 
authors of ' Etudes biogriu)hique8 sur leechanteurs 
oontemporains* (Paris, Tessier, 1840); 'Boesini 
aa vie et ses oeuvres* (Paris 1854) ; wwi * Vie 
.... dee cantatrices cdlfebres,* etc. (Paris 1856), 
which contains a life of Paganini. Their 
'Dictionnaire de musique' (5th ed., 1872) is a 
compact but very unequal work, many articles in 

' ^oul. fieethoTeo uach den bcblMenuHso teloer ZeliceaoMto ' 
MT7. p. 138. • 

1 MeodalMohn't Letters, Jvlj 14 1681. • Ibid. « IMd. 
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which are admirable, while others can be of no 
interest to any one. [M. 0. C] 

ESLAVA, Miguel Hilarioit, distinguished 
Spanish musician, bom Oct. 21, 1807, ^^ear Pam- 
peluna, where he was cathedral chorister. In 
1824 he was appointed violinist in the cathedral 
at Pampeluna, and in 1828 chapel-master of that 
at Ossuna. Here he was ord^uned deacon, and 
took priest's orders when chapel-master at the 
metropolitan church of Seville (1832). Ini 841 
he produced at Cadiz his first opera, ' 11 Solitario.' 
speedily followed by * La Tr^ua di Ptolemaide* 
and •Pedro el Crudl.* which were sucoeasfully 
performed in several Spanish towns. In 1 844 he 
was appointed chapel-master to Queen Isabella. 
He has oomnosed over 140 pieces of church 
music, including masses, motets, psalms, etc. 
The work by which he will live is his *Lipa 
sacro-hiqiafla' (Madrid, Salazar, 1869, ^o vols.), 
a collection of Spanish diurch music of the i6th- 
19th centuries, with biographical sketches of the 
composers. Some of his organ music appears in 
another collection, his * Museo organico eepaitol* 
(Madrid). His *Metodo de Solleo* (1846) has 
been adopted throughout Spain. His 'Escuela 
de armonia y composicion,* in 3 parts, harmony, 
composition, and melody, the fruits of many 
years' labour, appeared at Madrid in 1861 (2nd 
ed.). He also edited the *Gaceta musical de 
Madrid,* a periodical of considerable interest. 
Eslava died July 23, 1878. 

The following are the contents of the 'Lira 
sacro-hispana' : — 



VOL. I aeth cent.). 
Bamos. Ave RegioA. 4 4too«i. 

Da If acniflcat. 4. 
AnoD. Domine Jem. 4 
Fevln, A. fianetai. 4 
Do. Benedlctoa. a 
Do.Asnua. 4. 
Do. Do. &. 
Do. AjoendentOhiistas. S, 
Fefialosa. F. Sancta If ater. 4. 
Do. Tribolarer ■! Desdram. 4. 
Do. In passione poaitiu. 4. 
Do. Hemorare, pUaiiiiia. 4. 
Do. Vena est in lactam. 4. 
Do. Frecor te. Doailoe. 4. 
Bibera, B. Mavnlfioat. 4. 
Do. Virgo pradentiaalina. & 
Do. Bex aatem David. 6. 
Torrentea, A. De, Magnlflcat. 4. 
Do. Uortua concloiua. 4. 
Do. lDt«r Tastlbalum. 4. 
Do. Ezaadlat Dominoa 4. 
Morale!, Oh. EmeDdemua. (L 
Do. Tos omnea 4. 
Do. Verbom inlqaom. & 
Do. crux are. 6. 
Do. Lamentabatur Jacob. 8. 
Do. Kyrle: Christe; Gloria. 4. 
Escobedo, B. Inunutemur. 4. 
Do. Exuige. 1 
Do. Errari ticut ovta. 4. 
FemaDdez. P. Dispersit, dedlt. 4. 

Do. Heo mlhi Domlnei 4. 
Beinal. A. Ave aanctiasimuni. 
Bobledo, M. Domine Jeni. 4. 
Do. Begem col onmia. 4. 
Do. Magna opera. 4 * Ik 
Do. Sumens Ulad ave. 4. 
VOL. I. Pt. 2 Oeih cent.). 
Victoria. J.L. de, Mas, 'Ave maris 
•tella.' 4tolo. 
Do. Vere languoret. 
Do. O Domine. 
Do. Jetu dalda .........,._ 

Do. O qaam glorloMun. 

DaLaudate. 

Do. Iteiuiiem iimm, '«I 



Oaerrero. F. Faario Mc HatdHBiMb 
2.4.^6. 

Do. Do. see. Joannem. 4 4 & 

DcAveVtigo. 6. 

Do. Trahe me poflt. S. 

Do. Maaa, ' Simile Mt ngaam.' 4. 
Navarro. J. M. Laoda JemaleB. 4. 

Do. In exltu IsraeL 4. 

Do. Magnificat Imi tooL 4. 

Da Da Sdl tooL 4. 

Da Da 8vl utnL «. 
Castello. D. del. Qols ««iT n cor- 

DOVlU S. 

DaOaltUoda S. 

Las Infkntaa. F. de. VIctiina« Paa- 
cfaalL 6w 

Camargo. M. O. Defensor r»m n 
Hbpanae. 8. 

Ortiz. D. Fereat diea. & 

reriaoez. F. Marte Ttiga B. 
VOL. n OTUi eentX 

Comes, J. B. Hodto oobh. a. 

Lobo, A. Versa est. «. 
Do. Credo qaod I 
Do. Vivo ego. 4. 
Do. Ave Maria. «. 

Ueredla. A. de. 1 
toDoa). 4. 

TaftUla, F. Qui !«.«.„„ 

Romero. M. Libera me. a 

Veana, M. vnianeico Astoriaao. a 

Vlvenoa 8. O Domine. ft. 

Vargas. C. de. Magnlflcat. a 

Baban, 0. Voce meA. & 

Juarez. A. Valnerasti oor BHoa. 
Do. Dum sacrum pigaoa. 

Caseda, D.Maes, a 

VOL. U. Ft. a aTUi ee«tJt 

Pontae. D. Mass, ' In eiha Israel .' «. 

railno,C.Ma».'lndevoUoML* &. 

Salazar. O. Uel mlhi. 4(sofij. 
Da O Bex gluriae. ^colon 
DaQusertltta. € Da 
DaVldl»pecSaiam.f Da 
Da SancU Maria. 6 Da 
Da Natirltas toa. 6 l>a 
DaMaterDcI. Do. 



e*a 



ESLAVA. 



ESTB. 
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Ortans, lanMntetlo. H 
■ont«iii«7or, F. de.B«qai«iniiaM 

Duron, 8. TM omnet. 4. 

VOL. m (ISth oenU. 
Brmvo, J. de T. If . Farce mlhL 8. 
Dudoio, Dan. dan, don. don. & 
Kabada. P. Audit«. unlrenL U. 
ValU, F. ToU pulchra. ft. 
Cabrera. F. V. Krrie and Gloria. 8. 
Holdan, J. P. 8epulto Doralne. 4. 
Banjuan. N. Bplrltw meut. H 
Faez. J. J«tu Redemptor. 4. 
■uAlait. D. O TM omnM. 8. 

Po. Duotos e»t Jenu. 4. 

Do. DIcrbat Jflsiu. 4. 

Do. Emnt signa. 4. 

Do. Cum audi«et Joannas. 4 

Do. Vox damantia. 9. 
CAMda. J. de. Kjrle and Gloria. 4. 
UterM.A.Vos saecnlomm Jttdkea. 4. 

Do. Sunt quos fatoe. 4. 
JalU. B. DUeil quoniam. 4. 
Fnantea, P. Beatns rlr. la 
fioler. F. A. Inirotto and olbrtorla 

de dlfontos. 8. 
Anon. Kcee lacerdoi. & 

VOL. ni. PCS asth wax 

Vebra. J. da^ Uaqalam maM. 8 

(strtncs). 
Blpa, A. Maai. 8 (slrii«B and 
trumpeto). 
Do. Subat Xatar (8 rerM*). 8 
(orpui). 
Lidon.J.ATeinarUat«na. 4 and 8. 

VOL. IV OMb centX 
Oarda. F. J. Lamentation. 8(oreb.). 

Do. Do. 7(orcb.X 
Aranaz. P. Ad ta lerarL 4 Caolos). 
Do. Laodata. 6 (tIoL and trum- 
pets). 
DorasOe, K. Maerere. 4 (wind). 
SMMtnilla. F. DefenMr alma Hla- 
puue. ft. 
Do. Pange Ui«iM. t, 



Priato, J. Saira nglm. 4 «rtr., 

trump.. organX 
Cnellar, B. Laoda Moo. 6. 
MoDtasioos, A. 6ancta at Immaen- 

UUVIrglnltas. & 
Pon«.J. Utrida.'0]fadr«.' 8. 
Cabo. F. J. If emento Domina. 7. 

VOL.IV. PtSOOthoaoU). 
Eslara, H. Te Denm. 4. 
Do. laerum eooflTlinii. 4, 
Do. Bone Factor. 4. 
Do. O ■alutarb boatla. 8. 
Da Requiem mua. 8(orohji 
Do. Farce mlhL 8. 
Do. TMet animam. t, 
DcUberaaoa. 8. 

VOL. V a»th oanU 
Ladeona, N. Stabat mater (U 

\n). 8. 
AndreTtFr. Nnnodlmittb. 4. 
Do. SalTe Bectoa. 6 (orch.). 
Ladasma, M. B. Prlndpea penaoitL 

4(orch.X 
Broa. J. Benedletoa. 4(orch.X 

VOL. V, Pt a (19th cent.). 
Perez j Alraret, J. Falve Beflna. 8. 

Do. O Balutaria. Bar. lolo. 
Nuqalde, C. J. Bone paitor. Baat 
sola 

Da O Mhitarto. 8. 
Metou, V. O qunnbm naTta. 4 

Do. Eeee panta. 6. 

Do Oaalntarla. (L 
Ollpta, D. 6alTe Retina. B. 
Garcia. M. Ave marls Stella. L 
Pr&danoa, H. O quam suavls. 4. 
( abalkro. If . F. Are marls stalla. 4. 
Calonora. R. O. Lauda Blon. !• 

Da Vara languorea. 4. 

APPENDIX. 
Baeanllla, F. BTinn. Scrlpta rant 

8,8.8,4.8. 
DoracOcM. Magnificat. 8. 
Duron. 8. Fiagmenta. 

tM.C.C] 

ESSEB, HsiiniiCH, bom »t Mannheim 1818, 
appointed concert-meifiter 1858, and then musioal 
director in the court-theatre at Mannheim ; was 
for some years conductor of the ' Liedertafel ' at 
Mayence, and in 1847 succeeded 0. Nicolai as 
Capellmeister of the Imperial Opera, Vienna, 
where he was honoured as an artist and beloved 
as a man. In November 1869, shortly after 
becoming art-member of the board of direction 
of the Opera, he was compelled by ill-health to 
resign, and retired on a oondderable pension 
to &dzburg, where he died June 3, 1872. The 
Emperor honoured his memory by granting 
am annuity to his widow and two young chil- 
dren. Eaeer's character was Novated, rafined, 
and singularly free from pretension, and his 
compositions bear the same stamp, especially 
his melodious and thoughtful 4-part songs for 
men*s voices. As a conductor he was admirable 
' — conscientious, inde&tigable, and in thorough 
sympathy with his orchestra, by whom he was 
adored. Wagner showed his appreciation by 
entrusting him with the arrangement of his 
' Meistersinger ' for the piano. Esser was the 
first to discern the merit of Hans Richter, whom, 
while a member of his band, he recommended to 
Wagner as a copyist and arranger, and who 
ultimately justified the choice by succeeding 
Esser at the Opera in May 1875. 

As a composer Esser was industrious and suc- 
cessful. His works contain scarcely a common- 
place thought, and much earnest feeling, well 
and natundly expressed. The stage was not his 
forte, and though three of his operas were pro- 



duced—' Silas' (Mannheim, 1839), 'Hiquiqui' 
(Aix-la-Ghapelle, 43), and 'Die beiden Prinzen* 
(Munich, 44) — th^ have not kept the boards. 
His compositions tor the voice are numerous 
and beautiful — some 40 books of Lieder, 2 of 
duets, 4 of choruses for men's voices, and 2 for 
mixed ditto, etc. — and these are still great 
favourites. His symphonies (Op. 44, 79) and 
Suites (Op. 70, 75), and orchestral arrangements 
of Bach's organ worics (Passacaglia, Toccata in 
F), performed by the Philharmonic Society in 
Vienna, are published by Schott, and a strings 
quartet (Op. 5) by Simrock. [C. P.P.] 

ESTE, EAST, or EASTE (as he variously 
spelled his name), Michakl, Mus. Bac., is conjec- 
tured to have been a son of Thomas Estb, the 
noted music printer. He first appeared in print as 
a composer, m 'The Triumphes of Oriana,' 1601, 
to which he contributed the madrigal, 'Hence, 
stars, too dim of light.' In 1604 he published a 
set of Madrigals, which was followed in 1606 by 
a second set, the preface to which is dated 'From 
Ely House in Holbome,' whence it may be in- 
ferred that he was then a retainer of Lady 
Hatton, the widow of Sir Christopher Hatton. 
In 16 10 he published a third set of Madrigals. 
Between that date and 161 8, when he published 
a set of Madrigals, Anthems &c., and a set of 
three-part songs, he had obtained his bachelor a 
degree and beixxme Master of the Choristers of 
Lichfield Cathedral. In 1624 he published a 
set of Anthems, from the dedication of which to 
' John Williams, Bishop of Lincoln and Keeper 
of the Great Seal, ' we learn that that prelate some 
time before, on hearing one of Este's motets, had 
voluntarily settled an annuity on its composer, 
personally a stranger to him. Este's last publi- 
cation was a set of Duos and Fancies for Viols, 
which appeared in 1638, and was many years 
afterwards re-issued by John Playford with tk- 
new undated title-page. One of the 3-part mad- 
rigals in Este's second set, ' How merrily we live,' 
retained its popularity down toour days. [W.H.H.] 

ESTE, EST, or EAST (as the name was 
variously spelled), Thomas, was (having regard 
to the number of works printed by him) one of the 
most important of our early music typographers 
and publishers. He was probably born in the 
earlier part of the latter half of the i6th century. 
The first work printed by him with which we are 
acquainted was Byrd's 'Psalmes, Sonets and 
Songs of sadnes and pietie,' which appeared in 
1 588, he then ' dwelling by Paules Wharf,' and 
describing himself as ' the Assigne of W. Bvrd ' ; 
i. e. assignee of the patent granted to the latter 
for the sole printing of music and ruled music 
paper. In the following year Este removed to 
Aldersgate Street, where he published at the sign 
of the Black Horse. In 1593 he edited *l^e 
Whole Book of Psalms, with their wonted tunes, 
in four parts.' The composers employed by him 
to harmonise the tunes were some of the most 
emin^it men of the day, being ten in number, 
viz: Richard Alison, £. Blancks, Michael Ca- 
vendish, William Cobbold, John Dowland, John 
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Farmer, Giles Famaby, Edmimd Hooper, Edmund 
Johnson and Greorge Kirbye. Two other editions 
of the work appwed in 1594 and 1604. This 
collection was the first in which some of the tones 
were called by distinctive names — 'Glassenburie,* 
* Kentish/ and ' Cheshire.' Este was a member 
of the Company of Stationers, to which in 1604 
he gave a piece of plate of 31 oz. weight to be 
excused from serving some office of the Company. 
In the early part of 1609 he described himself on 
the title-pages of his productions as ' Thomas Este 
alias Snodham,* and before the end of the year 
and ever after used the latter name only. In 
1600 he described himself as 'The Assigne of 
Thomas Morley,* and in 1609 as 'The Assigne of 
William Barley,* having acquired the interest in 
the patent gn^ted to Morley in 1 598 and by him 
assigned, or perhaps only licensed, to Barley. The 
latest work known to have been printed by Este 
appeared in 1624, and it is probable that he died 
shortly afterwards. His widow, Lucretia Este, 
died in 1 63 1, having bequeathed £ao to purchase 
a piece of plate to be presented to the Stationers' 
Company. The most important works printed 
and published by Este were — 



Adaon's Conrtly MuquhiK Ajn^ 
1021: AU«7'i Ayret. 1«S3: Bate- 
•OD't Kadrigala. 1£04 and 1618 : 
Brnl'i Psalmes. Sonets and Songs. 
U8f*. Bonget of KindiT natures. 
1.V49. Cantionei Saene. 1C6B and 
1W1. Gradaalia. 1007 and 1610. and 
Pwlnws, Songs and Sonnets, 1611 
Campion's Ajres, 1610 and 1613: 
-Croce's Mmica Sacra. Newly Sng- 
llshed.ieoo: Danyel's 8oi«s, 1006 : 
Dowland's Second Book of Ayres. 
1000; Michael Este's 1st. Srd.4th. 
5th. and 6th Sets of MadrigaU. 
Anthems, etc. 1001-lOM: reira- 
bosoo's Ayres. 1600; Orlando Olb- 
bona'B Madrlgah, 1612 ; Jones's Fbvt 
Book of Ayres. 1601 ; Kirbye'sK ad- 
rigab. lasi; Maynard's XII Won- 



Canzonets. 18B8. Vadr^ab. UM. 
Ballets. ISOS. Oanioaets. 1605. Mad- 
rigals. IfiW. Trtumphcs of Orlana. 
1601. and Consort Lessons. 16U; 
John Mundy*s Songs and Psalms. 
um; Martin Plenon's Private 
Mustcke. 1620: POkington's Ayres. 
1006. and MadrlgaJa (2nd set). lOM ; 
Bobhuon's Schoole of Moslcke. 
1608: Boisetor's Lessons for Con- 
sort. 1669; BobertTallour's Sacred 
Hymnes,1616; Thomas Tomklns's 
Boitgs, 1622; Vautor's Madrigals. 
1619; Ward's Madrigals. 1618; 
Watson's MadrigaU. laoO: Weelkes' 
Madrigals. lflB7. ise6. and 1600; 
Wilbye's Madrigals. lOM and leoO; 
Tonga's Muslca Ttansalplna. USB 
and U07; and Tooll's Canzooeta, 



ders of the World. 1611: Morley's lOOSL 

The Whole Book of Psalms was published in score 
by the Musical Antiquarian Society in 1844, edited 
with a Preface, by Dr. Rimbault. [W. H. H.] 

ESTE, in N. E. Italy, between Padua and Ro- 
vigo. Two musical aoftdemies — * Degli Ecdtati* 
and 'DegU Atestini* — were established in Este 
in 1575. The family of the Este, always liberal 
patrons of the fine arts, encouraged especially the 
revival of music. Francesco Patrizzi, a professor 
in the latter of these two academies (bom 1530^- 
died 1590), in dedicating one of his works to Lu- 
crezia aEste, daughter of Ercole U, the reigning 
Duke, ascribes the revival of music in Italy to 
the House of Este, because Guido d* Arezzo was a 
native of Pomposa in their dominions, and because 
such &mous musicians as Fogliano, Giusquino 
(Josquin), Adriano, and Cipriano, first found fi^ 
vour and support from the dukes of Este. [C.M.P.] 

ESTHER. Handel*s first English oratorio; 
words by S. Humphreys, foundS on Racine*s 
Esther. Written for the Duke of Chandos, who 
paid Handel £1000 for it, and first performed at 
Cannons Aug. 39, 1720. Performed again, in 
action, under Bernard Gates — in private Feb. 23, 
1732, and in public at the King's Theatre, Hay- 
market, May 2, 32, with ' additions* not specified. 
It was occasionaily performed up to 1 757 (when 



Atudcs. 

'My hoait is inditing' and 'Zadok the Priest' 
were interpolated into the performance), and then 
lay on the shelf till Nov. 6, 1875, when it was 
revived at the Alexandra Palace. The overture 
was for long played annually at the 'Festival 
of the Sons of the Qergy ' at St. Paul's. 

ESTWICK, Rev. Sampson, B.D., bom 1657, 
was one of the children of the Chapel Roy^ 
under Captain Heniy Cooke. Upon quitting the 
chapel on the breaking of his voice he went to 
Oxford, took holy ordeiB and became one of the 
chaplains of Christ Churdi. In 1692 he was 
appointed a minor canon of St. Paul's. On Nov. 
27, 1696, he preached at Christ Church, Oxford, 
* upon occasion of the Anniversary Meeting of the 
Lovers of Musick on St. Csecilia's day,' a sermon 
upon * The Usefulness of Church Musick,* whidi 
was printed in the following year. In 1 701 he was 
appointed vicar of St. Helen's, Bishopegate, which 
he resigned ini 712 for the rectory of St. Michael, 
Queenhithe. Estwick composed seveiml odes for 
performance at the Acts at Oxford, and other 
pieces still in MS. He died Feb. 1739. [W.H.H-] 

ETOILE DU NORD, L', opera in 3 acts, pm- 
cipal characters Peter the Great and Catherine; 
words by Scribe, music by Meyerbeer, comprising 
many numbers from his ' Feldlager in ScfalesieB? 
Produced at the Op^ra Comique Feb. 16, 1854; 
and in England, as La Stella del Nord, at Covent 
Garden, July 19, 1855. 

Etudes, studies, exercises, sonatas, caprices, 
lessons. The laige number of works extant under 
these heads for pianoforte, violin, vicdoBcello, and 
in sundry instances for other ordiestral instni- 
ments, are in a large measure mere supplements 
to the respective instruction-books. They may 
be divided into two kinds— pieces contrived with 
a view to aid the student in mastering special 
mechanical difficulties pertaining to the tfrhnical 
treatment of his instrument, like the exodkot 
pianoforte Etudes of dementi and Cramer ; and 
pieces wherein, over and above such an executive 
purpose, which is never lost sight o^ some 
characteristic musical sentiment, poetical scene, 
or dramatic situation susceptiUe of musical in* 
terpretation or comment is depicted, as in certain 
of Mosche l es' 'Characteristische Studieo,* or tbs 
Etudes of Chopin, Liszt, or Alkan. 

The distinction between these two nlMons of 
etudes doeely resembles the difierence reoognised 
by painters between a tentative sketch km a 
figure, a group, or a landscape, which aims at 
reoidering some poetical idea whilst attending 
particularly to the mechanical difficulties aocm- 
ing from uie task in hand, and a mere d r a w in g 
after casts or from life with a view to practks 
and the attainment of manipulative fiusility. 

An itudt proper, be it cmly a mechanical ex* 
erdse or a characteristic piece, is dintingoished 
from all other musical forms by the fiact that it is 
invariably evolved from a single phrase or wiotif, 
be it of a harmonic or melodious character, upon 
which the changes are rung. Thus many of Bach's 
Preludes in the ' wohltemperirte Clavier,' and the 
like, could be called ^udas without a i 



ETUDES. 

The most valoAble ^tndei for the pianoforte 
are the following : — 

I. Classical School. 

BACH. I OBAXXB. 

InranttoM~4 d«ia el 4 tioblOOXtiidaft. 



EURYANTHE. 
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«t eieretow duiB tooa 
TooauaiuBb. 



j^^^9i^^ov.TfK Chi 



IL Modern School. 



CHOPIN. 
ISfTMdMBtiidei. OpwU. 
IS Etudes. Op.& 
TroLi Ktodea. 
Mrndudet. 
Pralnd* In C| a 



BEXBELT. 
U Etodea de concert. Op.1 
U BuidM de aaloo. 0|».& 

THALBEBO. 



EtndMd'exeeatloo truneMidanto. 
Ab-Irato. EtudB da parfectkiDne- 



Trols grandflt Etadas d« oooeert. 
Zivd - ■ 



av.ALEAN. 
UEtodet. 
laGrmodesEtndea. 
Etude pour la main gaaeha. 
. ... droltB. 
• . les daoz mains. 
LISZT. BUBUfSTSUf. 

Oraodes Etudes da Pacuilnl,tnu»- — ' 
elites, etc. 

Beeides these there exists an enormous number 
of Etudes with oomparAtively little educational 
and less artistic value, which are for the most part 
written to the order of publishers, from whose 
shops they find their way to the schoolrooms and 
salons of amateurs; such are those by Czemy, 
Steibelt, Hummel, Kessler, Bertini, Mayer, 
Dohler, Schulhof. Ravioa, etc. [E.D.] 

Of Etudes for the Violin, the following four 
works are considered as indispensable for the 
formation of a good technique and correct style, 
by the masters of all schools of violin-playing :— 

£. Kreutzer, 40 Etudes or Caprices. 

Fiorillo, Etude de Violon, formant 36 caprices. 

P. Rode, Vingt-quatre Caprices. 

N. Paganini, 24 Caprices, op. i. 
to which may be added Gavini^* * Y ingtquatre 
mating.' 

Of more modem Etudes, those of Dont, Ferd. 
David, Alard, and Wieniawsky, are amongst the 
most valuable. The violin -schools of Spohr, 
Bies, and others, also contain a great many use- 
ful Etudes. Some movements firom Bach's Solo 
Sonatas, such as the well-known Prelude in E 
major, fall under the same category. [P^I^O 

EULENSTEIN, Charles, was bom In 1803 
at Heilbronn, in Wurtemberg. His father was a 
respectable tradesman ; but nothing could deter 
the son from following his strong predilection 
for music. After enduring all sorts of privations 
uid ill-success, he appeared in London in 1827, 
and produced extremely beautiful effects by per- 
forming on sixteen Jew's-harps, having for many 
years cultivated this instrument in an extra- 
oidinaiT manner. [Jkw*8-habp.] The patronage 
of the Duke of Gordon induced him to return in 
1838 ; but he soon found that the iron Jew's-harp 
had so injured his teeth that he oould not play 
without pain, and he therefcne applied himself 
more and more to the guitar. At length a 
dentist contrived a glutinous covering for the 
teeth, which enabled him to play his Jew's-harp 
again. He was very successful in Scotland, and 
thence went to Bath, to establish himself as 
teacher of the guitar, concertina, and the Gennan 



language. After remaining there a considerable 
tinm he returned to Germany, and is now (1878) 
living at Qttnzbnrg, near Uhn. [V.deP.] 



EUPHONIUM. A nme pvem to the bass 
instrument of the Saxhorn family, usually tuned 
in Bb or O. It only differs from the barytone 
Saxhorn in the larger diameter of its bore, which 
thus produces a louder and somewhat deeper 
quality of tone. It is usually furnished with 
four valves, sometimes even with five, the first 
three worked by the fingers of the right hand, 
and severally depressing the pitch by a semitone, 
a tone, and a minor wird; the fourth by the 
left hand applied to a different part of the 
instrument, and lowering the pitch by two tones 
and a semitone. 

From the gradual disuse of the Serpent and 
Ophicleide, the Euphonimn is becoming the chief 
representative of the eight-foot octave among 
the brass instruments; with the exception of 
the few notes attainable on the French horn in 
that register. In quality it is however less 
sympathetic than its forerunners, and less able to 
blend with the stringed instruments. It there- 
fore serves chiefly as a solo instrument, in 
which capacity it affords considerable support 
to the brass or military band. It possesses the 
usual harmonic series of open notes. Its com- 
pass is to a considerable degree dependent on 
the lip of the individual player. The funda- 
mental note is obviously C or Bb according to 
the pitch of the instrument, and the gap between 
this and the next harmonic above is more or less 
bridged over according to the number of the 
valves. The valves iSso admit of being used, 
together or separately, as integral parts of the 
tube, thus lowering the fundamental tone ob« 
tained, even to the extent of an octave. 

The upper limit may be generally described m 
three octaves above the fun- 
damental before named, al- 
though accomplished players 
obtain sounds very much more 
acute. It is usually written 
for in the bass def, and in orchestral usage the 
real notes are given. If the instrument be in C, 
which it commonly is, no change is necessary ; if 
however it be a Bb instrument, the whole scale 
has to be really and systematically raised through 
the interval of a tone. [See Transposinq.] 
Some ]^ench writers, however, transpose the part 
exactly as is done for the clarinets and comet. 

The Euphonium being a modem invention, ia 
not written for by the older composers. It is 
however fr^eely employed in more recent in- 
strumentation. [W. H. S.] 

EURYANTHE. The 6th of Weber's 7 operas. 
Text by Helmine von Chezy. Overture completed 
Oct. 19, 1823; produced Oct. 35, 23, at the 
Kamtlmerthor theatre, Vienna ; in London, at 
Covent Garden, June 29, 33 ; at Paris, Grand 
Op^ra, April 6, 1831, with interpolations from 
Oberon ; at Th^tre Lyrique, with new libretto, 
Sept. I, 57. The opera is damaged by its li- 
bretto, and is too little known. [G.] 
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EVANS, Chablbs Smart, born 1778, was a 
chorister of the Chapel Royal under Dr. Ayrton. 
On arriving at manhood he became the possessor 
of an nnusually fine alto voice. On June 14, 
1808, he was admitted a gentleman of the 
Chapel Royal. He was the composer of some 
anthems (two of them printed), and of many 
excellent glees and other pieces of vocal har- 
mony, most of which have been puUished. In 
181 1 the Glee Club awarded him a prize for 
his Cheerful Glee, 'Beauties, have you seen a 
toy,* uid in ihe following year a second for his 
'Pill all the ghisses.* In 181 7 he carried off 
the prize offered by the Catch Club for the beet 
setting of William Linley's Ode to the Memory 
of Samuel Webbe, the eminent glee composer. 
In 1 82 1 he obtained another priee for his glee,. 
'Great Bacchus.' He also produced several 
motets (or the use of the choir of the Portuguese 
Ambassador's chapel in South Street, Grosvenor 
Square (of which he was a member), some of 
which are printed in Vincent Novello's Collection 
of Motets. Evans died Jan. 4, 1849. [W.H.H.] 

EVERS. Carl, pianist and composer, bom at 
Hambuig April 8, 1819, made his first appearance 
when I a, and shortly after went on long profes- 
sional tours. Returning to Hantburg in li^y he 
studied composition umier Carl Krobs. On a 
visit to Leipsic in 1838 he made ^e acquaintance 
of Mendelssohn, whose influence affected him 
greatly, and started him in instrumental com- 
positions on an extended scale. In the following 
year he went to Paris, and was kindly received 
by Chopin and Auber, where he remained for 
some time working hard. In 1841 he was ap- 
pointed <^pel-master at Gratz, where he started 
a music busineaa, taught, and otherwise exercised 
bis profession. Since 1871 he has resided in 
Vienna. His compositions comprise 4 piano- 
forte sonatas^ of which those in B minor, B^, and 
D minor were much esteemed; 'Chansons d^amour* 
for Piano; fiu^ues; fantasias ; solo and part-songs, 
etc^ etc. mslinger of Vienna and Schott of 
Mayence are his publishers. His sister Katinka, 
bom 1822, was &vourably known as an opera- 
singer in Germany and Italy. [M. C. C] 

EXIMENO, Antonio, Spanish Jesuit, bom 
1732 at Balbastro in Arragoii. Having studied 
mathematics and music at Salamanca he became 
professor of both sciences at Segovia. On the 
expulsion of the Jesuits from Spain he settled in 
Rome, and died there in 1 798. His work * DelT 
engine de^la musica, colla storia del suo pro- 
greeso, decadenza, e rinovazione* contains the 
germ of the theories afterwards elaborated by 
Wagner, and at the time raised a host of pole- 
mical writings, to which even Padre Martini 
contributed his share. He proposed to abolish 
the strict laws of counterpoint and harmony, and 
i^ply the rules of prosody to musical oomposi- 
tion. He was the first scientific exponent of 
the doctrine that the aim of music is to express 
emotion, and thus exercised considerable influ- 
ence on musical esthetios. His contemporaries 
stigmatised his book as an ' extraordinary romance, 
in which he seeks to destroy musio without being 
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able to recodstruot it *— a verdict which euriottsly 
anticipates that often passed upon Wagner in 
our own day. [F. G.] 

EXTEMPORE PLAYING. The art of 
playing without ^premeditation, tke oenoeptioli 
of Uie music aaid its rendering being simuHaneoua. 
Hie power of playing extempore evinces a vecy 
high degree of musical cultivation, as well as 
the possession of great natural gifts. Not only 
must the fiumlty of musical invention be present, 
but there must also be a perfect mastery over all 
mechanical difficulties, that the fingers may be 
able to render instantaneously what the mind 
conceives, as well as a thorough knowledge of 
the rules of harmony, coimterpoint, and musical 
form, that the result may be symmettio^ and 
complete. 

IJiis being the case it is not surprising that 
the greatest extempore players have usually been 
at the same time ti&e greatest composers, aiid we 
find in fact that all the great masters, including 
Bach, Mozart, and Beethoven, have shown much 
fondness for this form of art, and have even 
exercised it in public. Mozart improvised in 
public at the age of 14, as is shown by the 
programme of a concert given as an exhibition 
of his powers by the Philharmonic Society of 
Mssxtua on Jan. 16, 1770, which included an 
extempore sonata and fiigue for the harpdcfaon!, 
and a song with harpsichord accompaniment^ to 
be sung to words given by the audience. 

These extemporaneous performances were some- 
times entirely original, but more frequently con- 
sisted of the development (often in the form 
of a fugue) of a theme given by the listeoen, 
aind they not unfreqttenUy took the form of a 
competition between two players, eacit giving 
the other subjects on wluch to extemperisB;. 
Thus when Louis Marchand, banished frett 
France, came to reside in Dresden in 1717, and 
was about to recdve the appointment of oijpuiist 
to the King of Poland, Volumierv the eooit 
eonducior, fearing Marchand as a rival, invited 
Bach to appear at a court concert in oompetitioft 
with him. Aceordingiy, after Maix^iaad h tA 
played with great ap^anse a French air witk 
variations) Bach took his place, and extemporised 
a number of new variadoas on the sane theme, 
in such a raannw as iaoonteetably te prove kk 
superiority. 

Sometimes two players would extemporise to- 
gethei; either on one or two pianofortes. Tlus 
appears to have been done by Moiart and CleiiKBti 
at Vienna in 1781, and also by Beethovea and 
Wolffl, who used to meet in 1798 at the hooee of 
Freiherr von Wetelar, and, seated at two piaaa- 
fortes, g^ve each other themes open which te 
extemporise, and, aocordmg to Seyfried (Thayer. 
iL 27), ' created many a capriccio for Ibur haxkd^ 
which, if it could have been written down at the 
moment of its birth, would doubtless hava ob- 
tained a long existence.' 

It is probable that in most of these oooqpetitionB 
the competitors were but ill-matched, at least 

I The Genua «•» to eai1oas~«M dtm 
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when one of them happened to be » Bach or 
Beethoven ; and the wonder is that men were 
found willing to measnre their strength against 
such grants. Occasionally their presumption 
WM rebuked, as when Himmel extemporised 
before Beethoven in 1 796, and Beethoven having 
listened for a considerable time, turned to Himmel 
and asked 'Will it be long before yon begin?* 
Beethoven himself excellcKl all others in ex- 
tempore, and according to the accounts of his 
contemporaries his playing was far finer when 
improvising than when playing a regular com- 
position, even if written by himself. Ccemy has 
left a most interesting account of Beethoven*s 
extempore playing, which is quoted by Thayer 
(ii. 347), and is worth reproducing here, since 
it helps us to realise to some extent the effect 
of his improvising. Czemy says — 'Beetho- 
yen's improvisation, which created the greatest 
sensation during the first few years after his 
arrival at Vienna, was of various kinds, whether 
he extemporised upon an original or a given 
theme, i. In the fbrm of the first movement or 
the final rondo of a sonata, the first part being 
regularly formed and iaoluding a second subject 
in a related key, etc., while the second part gave 
fireer scope to the inspiration of the moment, 
though with every ponble application and em- 
ployment of the principal themes. In allegro 
movements the whole would be enlivened by 
bravura passages, for the most part more difficult 
than any in his publiidted works, a. In the 
form of variatiofns, somewhat as in Us Choral 
Fantasia, op. 80, or the last movement of the 9th 
Symphony, both of which are accurate images 
of this kind of improvisatioB. 3. In mixed form, 
after the fashion of a potpourri, one melody 
following another, as in the Fantasia op. 77. 
Sometimes two or three insignificant notes would 
serve as the material firom which to improvise 
a complete composition, just as the Finale of the 
Sonata in D, op. 10, No. 3, is formed from its 
three opening notes.' ' Such a theme, on which 
he had *gdttlich phantasirt* at Count Browne*8 
house, has been preserved (Nohl's 'Beethoven's 
licben,* iii. 644) :— 
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Another given him by Vogler was the scale of 
G major, 3 bars, alia breve ^Thayer, ii. 136). 

Since Beethoven many great musicians haye 
extemporised in public — Mendelssohn, Hummel, 
Moscheles, and, on the organ, our own Wesley, 
haye all been celebrated for their improvisations; 
but the practice of publicly extemporising, if not 
extinct, is now yery rare. Mendelssohn himself, 
notwithstanding his uniform success, disliked 
doing it, and in a letter to his ikther, written in 
Oct. 1 831 (Reisebriefe, p. 283), eyen declares his 
determination never to extemporise in public 
again; while Hummel on ^e other hand says 

1 A taM deflnlte. but tm highly Interwtlnf. Mooant of bU ImproH. 
ttMom It given by Starke In Nobl'i 'Beetboren nach dta EcbUder^ 
•a»77>. 



('Art of playing the Pianoforte") that he 'always 
fdt less embarnasment in extemporising before 
an audience of 2000 or 3000 persons than in ex- 
ecuting any written composition to which he was 
slavishly tied down. * Even the Cadince of a con- 
certo, which was once the legitimate opportunity 
for the player to exhibit his powers of improvisa- 
tion, is now usually prepared beforehand. [F.T.] 

EXTEMPORISING MACHINE. An in- 
yention for printing the notes of an extempo- 
raneous performance, by means of mechanism 
connectea with the keyboard of a pianoforte or 
organ. The idea of being able to preserve the 
improvisations of great musicians is certainly 
an attractive one, and has often engaged the 
attention of mechanicians, but without any 
very practical result. The earliest endeayour in 
this (Orection appears to haye been made by an 
English clergyman named Creed, who wrote a 
'Demonstration of the Possibility of making 4 
machine that shall write Extempore Voluntaries 
or other Pieces of Music as fiwt as any master 
shall be able to play them upon an Organ, Harp- 
sichord, etc.* This was communicated by John 
Freke to the Royal Society, after Creed's death, 
and was puUished in the Philosophical Trans- 
actions for I747» yol. xHy. part ii. p. 445. A 
similar invention, called the Melogra{^ was 
conceived by Enler the mathematician, and was 
constructed according to his directions by Hohl* 
feld of Berlin, about 175a. It consisted of two 
reyolving cylinders with a band of paper passing 
oyer them, on which the notes were marked by 
means of pencils attached to the action of a 
pianoforte, their duration being shown by the 
relative length of the lines formed. The machine 
was placed in the Academy of Arts and {Sciences 
at Beiiin, but was subeequently destrtwed in a 
fire. The priority of inyention of the Melognq>h 
was disputed by Unger, of Einbeck, who, in a long 
correspondence with Euler (afterwards published), 
states that the idea occurred to him as early as 
1 745. There have also been several more modem 
inventions for the same end, notably one by Pape 
of Paris in 1834, which attracted much notice at 
the time; but the difficulty of expressing the 
varying rhythms of an elaborate piece of music 
by medianical means has hitherto proved insur- 
mountable. [F.T.] 

EXTRAVAGANZA. Any work of art ift 
wbich accepted forms are caricatured, and re- 
cognised laws violated, with a pmpose. A musical ' 
extravaganza must be the work of a musician 
£uniliar widi the fbrms he caricatures and 
generally amenable to the laws he yiolates. 
Mozart's * Mumkalisober Spass' (Kochel, No. 
533) is an instance on a small scale. The 
pant(Hnime overture woold seem to be the most 
legitimate field for the exercise or gratification 
of musical extravagance. In this, ludicrous 
effects might be produced by assigning passages 
to instruments ini^t though not altogether in- 
competent to theirexecution; by treatingfragmentri 
of familiar tunes contrapuntally, and the like. 
Periiaps no field for musical inyention has been 
less worked than that of extrayaganza. Of no 
Kk2 
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class of music does there exist so little as of that 
which is ladicroos in itself, and not dependent 
for its power of exciting risibility on the words 
connected with it, or Uie circumstances under 
whidi it is heard. Haydn's Toy symphonies are 
in a certain sense extravaganzas. His ' Farewell 
Symphony/ though open to a ludicrous interpreta- 
tion, is, as Mendelssohn truly said of it, a ' mel- 
ancholy little piece.' Indeed, as orchestras now 
are, it cannot be performed as intended. Men- 
delssohn's own Funeral March for Pyramus is 
an exquisite piece of humour. [J. H.] 

EYBLER, Joseph Edlbb von, CapeUmeister 
to the Emperor of Austria, bom at Schwechat, 
near Vienna, Feb. 8, 1 765. His father, a school- 
teacher and choir-master, taught him singing 
and the principal instruments, and a place was 
procured for him in the boys* seminary at Vienna. 
While there he took lessons (1777-79) froni 
Albrechtsberger. On the dissolution of the 
seminary in 1782, Eybler turned his attention 
to the Law, but was driven by the sudden im- 
poverishment of his parents to earn his bread by 
music. Haydn now proved a true friend, not only 
encouraging him in his studies but recommending 
him to Artaria the publisher. In the meantime 
■ome of his symphonies were performed, and 
both Haydn (1787) and Mozart (1790) testified 
to his ability as a composer and his fitness for 
the post of C^tpelbneister. Eybler nursed Mozart 
during his last illness, and after his death it was 
to him that the widow at once committed the 
task of completing the Requiem. He accepted 
the charge in a letter dated Dec. ai, 1791, and 
began the work, but soon gave it up. He was 
appointed choir-master to a church in the suburbs 
in 179 a, and in 1794 to the ^Schotten' monastery 
in Vienna itself^ About this time his first work, 
3 String Quartets dedicated in Italian to Haydn, 
was published by Traeg. In 18 10 he was ap- 
pointed music-master to the imperial children, in 
1804 vice-capellmeister, and, <m Salieri's retire- 
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ment in 1824, chief capellmeister. In 1854 he 
was ennobled by the Emperor, whose meetiiigs 
for quartet practice he had regularly attended. 
A year before he had been obliged to give ap 
the exercise of his profession owing to a pjtfslytic 
stroke while ctoducting Mozart's Bequiem. He 
died July 24, 1846. 

As a composer Eybler restricted himself en- 
tirely to sacred music, Mozart having confirmed 
his own conviction that his disposition was too 
simple and quiet for the intrigues and conflicts 
of the stage. For the ' Tonkiinstler Societat,' of 
which he was many years president, he wrote 
the cantata ' Die Hirten bei der Krippe* (i 794) ; 
and for the Emperor 'Die vier letzten Dinge,* 
an oratorio first performed at court (1810) and 
afterwards by the Tonkunstler- Societat. His 
printed works— chamber-music, pieces for piano- 
forte and other instruments, vocal mnsic, and 
several symphonies — were favourites in their 
day, but his church-music is of greater value. 
Here, the devotional spirit with which the whole 
is penetrated, the flow of the voice-parts, and 
the apprc^riate if at times too powerful instru- 
mentation — all remind us of Michael Haydn at 
his best. His best work, the Requiem in C 
minor, which is fine as a whole and even sublime 
in parts, has been brought into notice by Hodi- 
litz (A%. mus. Zeitung 1826, No. 19"). Has- 
linger published the Requiem, 7 Masses, 2 Te 
Deums, 13 Oflertoriums, Graduales, and Vespers, 
the greater part of which are still in use. 
Eybler's quiet life, undisturbed by jealonsy or 
envy, made him respected by high and low. 
For many years he held an honourable {xwt, and 
saw the great heroes of his art, Gluck, Mozart, 
Haydn, Beethoven, and Schubert, carried to the 
grave. — In England Eybler is hardly ev«i a 
name ; and it is probable that in the numerous and 
extensive collections of pieces and arrangements oi 
Hullah, Novello, Best, Cooper, etc., not a single 
oomposition of his is to be found. £C. F. P.] 
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FThe 4th note of the natural scale, with 
Bb for its signature. In French and in 
• solfaing. Fa, D is its relative minor. 

The F clef is the bass clef, the sign of which 
is a corruption of that letter. 

F minor has a signature of 4 flats, and Ab is 
its relative major. 

F is the tonic of the Aeolian diurch mode, 
with C for ita dominant. 

F# is in German Fit, in French Fa diise. 

Beethoven has very much fovoured these keys, 
having left 2 Symphonies (Pastoral and No. 8), 
g String Quartets (the ist and last, and Rasso- 
moflfeky, No. 1), 2 P. F. Sonatas, etc., in F major. 
Overture to Egmont, Sonata appassionata. Quar- 
tet, op. 95, in F minor. Haydn, on the other 
hand, very seldom composed for the orchestra in 
this key, major or minor. 



F% is more rarely used ; but we may mention 
Haydn's Farewell Symphony; a P. F. Sonata 
(op. 78) by Beethoven, for which he had a pecu- 
liar aflection; and a charming Bomance of 
Schumann's (op. 2S). 

fy for., or forte, is the well-known sign fi* 
loudness. 

The holes in the belly of the violin are called 
the / holes from their shape. [Q.] 

FABRI, Annibalk Pio, Dktto Baliho, ooe 
of the most excellent tenors of the i8th century, 
was bom at Bologna in 1697. Educated musi* 
cally by the famous Pistoochi, he became the 
favourite of the Emperor Charles VI, and otha^ 
Princes sought to engage him in their service. 
He was also a composer, and member of the 
Accademia Filarmonica of Bologna ; received 
into that society in 1 7 19, he was named its I'ru^" 
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dpe, or president, in 1725. 39, 45, 47, and 50. 
In 1739 he came to England and sang, with 
Bernacchi, his fellow-pupil under Pigtocchi, in 
Handel's ' Tolomeo/ taking the part of Araspe, 
formerly sung by Boschi. As the latter was a 
Bass, the part was probably transposed for 
Fabri for want of a Bass to sing it. In the 
tame year he performed the tenor part in * Lo- 
tario.' as also in 'Partenope' (1730), and in 
*Poro* and a reprise of 'Rinaldo* (1731), all by 
the same master. Having been appointed to 
the Royal Chapel at Lisbon a few years later, 
he died there Aug. 12, 1760. [J.M.] 

FABRIZZI, Orazia, an Italian prima donna, 
described by Lord Mount- Edgcumbe as ' very far 
from a bad singer, but neither young nor pretty, 
therefore not liked*; she appeared in London 
about 1 796 and sang that year the principal rdles 
in Martini^s 'Consiglio Imprudente' and Cima- 
rosa's ' Trad Amanti,' as ahK> in Martini's ' Ar- 
bore di Diana.' She was not re-engaged. [J.M.] 

FACKELTANZ, or Marehe aux Jlambeaux, 
ft torchlight procession — a survival from tbe 
mediaBval tournaments — which takes place at 
some of the Grerman Courts on occasion of the 
marriage of members of the royal £Eunily. The 
procession has to march round the court or 
Lkll, with various intricate ceremonies (Times, 
Feb. 19, 1878). The music — for military band — 
is a Polonaise in march-time (3-4), usually a loud 
first and last part, and a soft trio. Meyerbeer 
has written four — one for the marriage of the 
Princess Royal (Jan. 25, 1858). Spontini, Flo- 
tow, and others, have also written them. [G.] 

FAGOTTO. The Italian name for the Bassoon, 
obviously arising from its resemblance to a fiiggot 
or bundle of sticks. The Gremians have adopted 
it as FagoU, [See Bassoon.] [W. H. 8.] 

FAIR ROSAMOND. A grand opera in 4 
acts; words by C. Z. Bamett, music by John 
Bamett ; produced at Drury Lsme Feb. 28, 1837. 

FA-LA. A piece of vocal music for three 
or more voices, originally set wholly or in part 
to these two 9ol-fa syllables. Fa -las belong 
essentially to the madrigalian era, most of the 
ciHuposers of which have left specimens of them. 
They are said to be the invention of Gastoldi di 
Carava^^o — if the utterance of musical sounds on 
unmeaning syllables can be called an invention. 
Many of his ' balletti,* like many of the Ballets 
of Morley— such as • Now is the month of May- 
ing'— end with a lengthened Fa-la. A 4-part 
song known as 'The Waitts,' by an English 
composer Jeremiah Saville, set wholly on those 
syllables, is probably the most popular Fa-la in 
existence. [J. H.] 

FALLING A BELL. The operation of grad- 
ually swinging a bell from the position shown in 
Fig. 2, p. 219, to that in Fig. 3, p. 220. [See 
Bblls.] [C.A.W.T.] 

FALSE RELATION is the occurrence of 
chromatic contradiction in different parts or 
voices, either simultaneously, as at (a), or in 
chords which are so near together that the effect 
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of one has not passed from the mind hefote the 
other comes to contradict it with a new accidental, 
as at (6). 

(«) ^ (ft) 




The disagreeable effect is produced by the con- 
tradictory accidentals belonging to different keys, 
or unequivocally to major or minor of the same 
key ; and it follows that when the contradiction 
is between notes which can coexist in the "^ wi** 
key the effect is not disagreeable. Thus chromatic 
passing notes and appoggiaturas do not affect 
the key, and are^ used without consideration of 
their apparent contradictions. Schumann uses 
the shwrp and natural of the same note in the 
same chord in his 'Andante und Variationen' 
for two pianofortes, op. 46 (a),, and Haydn the 
same in his Quartet in D, op. 71 (6). 



wJl^J^ 




Again, notes which are variable in the minor key 
do not produce any objectionable effect by their 
juxtaposition, as ike minor 7th descending and 
the major 7th ascending or stationary; thus 
Mendelssohn in the Overture to ' Ruy Bias * has 
Bb and B I] in alternate chords. 




And the treatment of notes which are inter- 
changeable in chromatic and diatonic chords in 
the same key is equally free, as between a 
chromatic note of the chord of the augmented 
sixth and a succeeding diatonic discord. 




The rule is further mo£iied by so many exceptions 
that it is almost doubtful if the cases in which 
the effect is objectionable are not fewer than 
those in which it is not. [C.H.H.P.] 

FALSETTO. The vcnces of boftli men and 
women contain two— or, as defined in the ' M^- 
thode dn Chant du Conservatoire de Musique,* 
three— registers, viz. chest voice (voce di petto) ; 
head voice (v. di testa) ; and a third which, as 
being forced or non- natural, is called by Italians 
and French falsetto or fausset, or 'fiJse* voice. 
The limits of these are by no means fixed. In 
every voice identical notes can be produced in 
more ways than one, and thus each register can 
be extended many degrees beyond its normal 
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limits. But it is all but impossible for a singer 
to keep both first and third registers in working 
order at the same time. The male counter-tenor, 
or alto voice, is almost entirely falsetto, and is 
generally accompanied by an imperfect pronun- 
ciation, the vowels usually partakin? more or 
less of the quality of the Italian u or English oo, 
on which the fsdsetto seems to be most easily 
producible. 

The earliest mention of the falsetto in musical 
Europe is in reference to the Sistine Chapel, 
where Spaniards exceptionally gifted with this 
voice preceded that artificial class to whom since 
the 1 6th century altp and even soprano parts 
have been assigned. [J. H.] 

FALSTAFF. A comic Italian opera in 2 
acts ; words by Maggioni, music by Balfe. Pro- 
duced at Her Majesty's Theatre July 19, 1838. 

FANDANGO. An Andalusian dance, a 
variety of the Sbouidilla, accompanied by the 
^lutar and castanets. Jn its original form the 
fandango was in 6-8 time, of slow tempo, mostly 
in the minor, with a trio in the major; some- 
times, however, the whole was in a major key. 
lAter it took the 3-4 tempo, and the characteristic 

Spanish rhythm J J^j J J^J J . In this 

shape it closely resembles the seguidilla and 
bolero. One Fandango tune is given by Hawkins 
(Appendix, No. 33). Another has been rendered 
famous through its partial adoption by both 
Gluck and Mozart— the former in his Ballet of 
Don Juan, the latter in Figaro (end of Act 3^ 
It is given in its Spanish form by Dohm in the 
Neue Zeitschria f. Mu»ik (xL 163, 7) as foUows :— 
Andante, 
tr 





The rhythm of the castanets was 

Mozart's version is known and accessible; 
Gluck's will be found in the Appendix to Jahn's 
Mozart. 

There is a curious piece of history said to be 
connected with this dance. Soon after its first 
introduction, in the 17th century, it was con- 
demned by the ecclesiastical authorities in Spain 
as a 'godless dance.' Just as the Consistory 
were about to prohibit it, one of the judges 
remarked that it was not fair to condenm any o&e 
unheard. Two celebrated dancers were accord- 
ingly introduced to perform the fuidai^o belm 
the Consistory. This they did with such efifect» 
that, according to the old chronicler, 'every one 
joined in, and the haU of the consistorium was 
turned into a dancing saloon.* No more was 
heard of the condemnation of the fandango. 

Similar dances to the fandango are the Tiraka 
the Polo, and the Jota Abragonesa. [E.P.] 

FANFARE. A French term of unknown 
origin — ^perhaps Moorish, perhaps onomatopoeic^- 
denotes in strictness a short passage for trumpets, 
such as is performed at coronations and other 
state ceremonies. In England they are known 
as ' Flourishes,* and are played by the Trumpeter 
of Her Majesty's Household Cavalry to ih» 
number of eight, all playing in unison on 
Eb trumpets without valves. The following, 
believed to date from the reign of Charles n| 
is the Flourish reguhwly used at the opening 
of Parliament, and was also performed atS 
announcement of the close of the Crimean War, 
the visit of the Queen and Prince of Wales to 
St. Paul's after the Prince's recovery, and so on : 




2. So picturesque and eifective a feature as the 
Fanfare has not been neglected by Opera com- 
posers. No one who has heard it can forget the 
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•fTeci of the two floarishM announcing the arrival 
of the Groyemor in Fidelio, both in the opera and 
in the two earlier overtures. True to the fact, 
Beethoven has written it in unison (in the opera 
and the later overture in Bb, in the earlier 
overture in £b, with triplets). Other compoflers, 
not lo oonacientious as he, have given them in 
harmony, sometimes with the addition of hcnns 
and trombones. See Olympie ; Struensee, Act 2 ; 
Hamlet, TabL a, Sc. i, and many more. A 
good example is that in Tannhaoser, which 
forms the basis of the march. It is for 3 Trum< 
pets in B: — 
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A fine Fanfare for four trumpets, composed 
by Mr. Waterson,' Kandinaster of the ist Life 
Guards, is played as a dirge at the funerals of 
that Regiment. Weber has left a short one — 
^kleiner Tusch* — for 20 trumpets in C (Jahns's 
Thematic Cat No. 47 a). [Tlsch.] 

3. Hie wiird is also employed in a general 
sense for any short prominent passage of the 
brass, such as that of the Trumpets and Trom- 
bones (with the wood wind also) near the end of 
the 4th movement in Schumann's Eb Symphony; 
or of the whole wind band in the opening An^ 
daiUe of the Reformation Symphony. 

4. A Fanfare differs essentially from a Call or 
Signal. [Signal.] [G.] 

FANISKA. Cherubinfs aist opera; in 3 acts; 
words by Sonnleithner from the French. Pro- 
duced at the Kamthnerthor Theatre, Vienna^ 
Feb. 35, 1806. 

FANTASIA is a term of veiy respectable 
antiquity a« applied to music, for it seems to be 
sufficiently established by both Bumey and 
Hawkins in their Histories that it was the im- 
mediate predecessor of the term Sonata, and 
shares with the term Ricbroab the honour of 
having been the first title given to compositions 
expressly for instniments alone. It seems itself 
to have been a descendant of the madrigal ; for 
when madrigals, accompanied as they commonly 
were by instruments playing the same parts with 
the voices, had to a certain extent run their 
course as the most popular form of chaml^er 
compositions, the possibility of the instruments 
playing the same kind of music without the 
voices was not far to seek. Hawkins remarks 
that the early Fantasias 'abounded in fugues 
and little reepcmsive passages and all those other 
elegances observable in the structure and con- 
trivance of the madrigal.* They were written 
for combinations of various instruments, such as 
^ ' Chest of Viols,* and even for five * Comets ' 
of an ancient kind, seemingly something like a 
family of modem serpents. There are examples 

> To wtwin luu kklebtad fur mach iulbrmaUon. 



of this kind by very ancient English composers, 
and some also for the ' Virginak ' by Bird and 
Gibbons in 'Parthenia.* They seem to have 
been a very dry species of composition, and Dr. 
Bumey quotes Simpson's * Compendium' to the 
intent that in the year 1667 'this style of music 
was much neglected because of the scarcity of 
auditors that understand it, their ears being more 
delighted with light and airy music* 

In the works of Bach there are a great number, 
of Fantasias both as separate works and as tha 
first movement to a Suite, or conjoined with a 
Fugue. In the latter capacity are two of the 
finest Fantasias in existence, namely that in 
A minor called 'Grosse Fantasie und Fuga' 
(Dorffel, 158), and that in D minor, commonly 
known as Uie 'Fantasia cromatica.' Among his 
organ works also there are some splendid speci- 
mens, such as Fantasia et Fugi^ in G minor 
(Dorffel, 798), and a Fantasia of considerable 
length in G major, constituting a complete work 
in itself (Dorffel, 855). Among the works of 
his sons and other contemporaneous German 
masters are also many specimens of Fantasias. 
Some of them are very curious, as the last move- 
ment of a Sonata in F minor bv Philip Emmanuel 
Bach, published in Roitzsch*s *Alte Klavier 
Music,* in the greater part of which the division 
by bars is entiiely dispensed with ; and the same 
peculiarity . distinguishes a Fantasia by Johann 
Ernst Bach which is published in the same 
ooUection. Two of those by Friedemann Bach 
(in A and C) have been revived at the Monday 
Popular Concerts. Mozart produced some fine 
examples of Fantasias, Beethoven apparently 
onlv two distinctly so called, namely Opus 77 
and the Choral Fantasia ; and two of Uie Sonatas 
(op. 17) are entitled 'quasi una Fantasia,* which 
implies some irregularity of form. In more 
modem times, apart firom Schumann*s fine ex- 
ample dedicated to Liszt (op. 1 7), the name has 
gone somewhat into disrepute, having been com- 
monly employed to label vulgar effusions which 
consist of brilUant passages connected vrith popular 
airs strung together into a piece for the mere 
display of finger cleverness. But in these days of 
revivals there seems to be no reason why the name 
should not be given to more honourably conceived 
compositions, and yet play a r6le of some dignity 
in modem instrumental music ; and the very iaot 
that there are no rules for its formal constmction 
would seem to be an inducement to composers of 
an independent tum of mind. [C.H.H.P.] 

FANTASIESTUCK. A name adopted by 
Schumann firum Hoffinann to characterise various 
£Etncy pieces for pianoforte, alone and with other 
instruments (P. F. solo, op. i a, 11 1 ; with Clarinet, 
op. 73 ; with Violin and Cello, op. 88). They 
are on a small scale, but several of them of con- 
siderable beauty. 

FARCE (Ital. Parna, probablv from the 
Latin fordo to stuff— Plautus has centimes 
farcire, to insert fidsehoods or tricks). A farsia 
was a canticle in the vulgar tongue intermixed 
with Latin, originating in the French church 
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ftt the time when Latin began to be a tongue 
'not understaQded of the people.* The farna 
was sung in many churches at the principal 
festivals, almost universally at Christmas. It 
became a vehicle for satire and fim, and thus 
led to the modem Farsa or Faroe, an opera in 
one act, of which the subject is extravagant and 
the action ludicrous. [J. H.] 

FARINELLI. A serio-comic opera in 2 acts ; 
words by C. Z. Bamett, music by John Bamett ; 
prodneed at Drury Lane Feb. 8, 1839, Balfe 
acting FkriaeUi, and being forced by hoarseness 
to leave off at end of ist act. 

FARINELLI, a violin-player and composer, 
was either a brother or an uncle of the cele- 
brated singer Farinelli (Carlo Broschi). Date 
and place of his birth and death are unknown. 
After living for some time in France we find 
bim in 1680' at Hanover, side by side with 
Handel, as leader of the buid. He appears to 
have enjoyed a great reputation as a pmormer, 
and considerable popularity as a composer of in- 
strumental music in a light and pleasing style. 
He excelled especially in the performance of 
Lulli's airs and his own so-called ' Folia,* which 
was known in England during the last century as 
•Farinell's 'ground.* [See Folia.] Farinelli was 
knighted by the King of Denmark, and, accord- 
ing to Hawkins, was appointed by George I. his 
resident at Venice. [I*.I>-] 

FARINELLI, Cablo Broschi, detto; was 
bom January 24, 1705, at Naples, according to 
bis own statement made to Dr. Bnmey, who saw 
him at Bologna in 1 770, though Padre 6. Sacchi, 
his biographer, fixes his birthplace at Andria. 
Some say that he derived his iobriquet fix»m the 
occupation of his father, who was either a miller 
et a seller of flour {farina) ; others contend that 
be was so named after three brothers Farina, 
very distinguished amateurs at Naples, and his 
patrons. It is, however, quite probable that he 
■imply todL the name of his uncle Farinelli, the 
composer. Sacchi declares that he saw in Fari- 
nelli's possession the letters of nobility which he 
was required to produce when admitted, by the 
&vonr of the King of Spain, into the (urders of 
Calatrava and St. lago. It seems scarcely 
credible that noble parents should have destined 
their son fior the mdsical stage, or consented to 
the peculiar preparation necessary to make him 
a toprano\ but this, as usual, is explained by 
the story of an accident having happened to the 
boy while riding, which rendered necessary the 
operation by which he retained his treble. The 
voice, thus manufactured, became the most 
beautiful ever heard. He soon left the care of 
his father, who taught him the rudiments, to 
enter the school of Porpora, of whom he was the 
first and most distinguished pupil. In spite of 
his now explicit statement to Dr. Bumey, it is not 
possible that Farinelli eould have made his debut 
at Naples in 1730, at the age of 15, in Metasta- 

> DTrfey wrota hb tone 'Joy to grcAt r««ar ' In honoor of Chmrlet 
II. to ' dlTlaions ' ga tbls bftM ; it must, tbvtfun, b»Te been compoted 
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no*s * Angelica e Medoro* ; for the latter did not 
leave Rome till 1721, and 'Angelica e Medoro* 
was not written before 1722. (F^tis.) In that 
year Farinelli, already funous in southern Italy 
under the name of U ragazzo (the boy), aocom- 
panied Porpora to Rome, and made hia first 
appearance there in ' Eomene,* composed by his 
master for the Teatro Aliberti. There was a 
Grerman trumpet-player at that time in the 
capital, who excited the admiration of the Bo- 
mans by his marvellous powers. For this artist 
Porpora wrote an obbligato part to a song, in 
which his pupil vied with the instrument in 
holding and swelling a note of extraordinarjr 
length, purity, and volume. Although the vir- 
tuoso performed this in a wonderful nuumo', 
Farinelli exoelled him in the duration, brillianoe, 
and gradual crescendo and diminuendo of the 
note, while he carried the enthusiasni of the 
audience to the highest pitch by the novelty and 
spontaneity of the shakes and difficult variatiaDs 
which he introduced into the air. It is probable 
that these were previously arranged by Poapora, 
and not due to the impromptu inspiration of the 
singer. Having remained under the instmctioo 
of his master until 1724, Farinelli made his first 
journey to Vienna in that year. A year later 
he sang for the first time at Venice in Albinoni^s 
' Didone abbandonata,* the libretto by Meta»ta- 
sio ; and subsequently returned to Naples, when 
he achieved a triumph in a Dramatic Seresiade 
by Hasse, in which he sang with the celebrated 
cantatrice. Test In 1726 he appeared in Fr. 
Ciampi's ' Ciro ' at -MiLEtn ; and then made his 
second visit to Rome, where he was aiudoiisly 
expected. In 1727 he went to Bologna, where 
he was to meet the famous Bemacchi, the ' King 
of Singers,' for the first time. Meetings this 
rival in a Grand Duo, Farinelli poured fiirth aU 
the beauties of his voice and style without 
reserve, and executed a number of most difificnlt 
passages, which were rewarded with tumuHooos 
applause. Nothing daunted, Bemacchi replied 
in the same air, repeating every trill, roulade, or 
cadenza, which had been sung by Farin^li. The 
latter, owning his defeat, entreated his conqnenir 
to give him some instruction, which Bemacchi, 
with equal generosity, willingly consented to 
bestow; and thus was perfected the talent of 
the most remarkable singer, perhaps, who has 
ever lived. 

After a second visit to Yienna in 1728, Fari- 
nelli went several times to Venice, Rome, Naples, 
Piacenza, and Parma, meeting and vanquishing 
such formidable rivals as Gizzi, Nicolini, Faus- 
tina, and Cuzzoni, and everywhere loaded with 
riches and honours. In 1751 he visited Vioma 
for the third time. It was at this point that he 
modified his style, finom one of mere brillianoe 
and bravura, which, like a true pupil of Pcrpora, 
he had hitherto practised, to one of pathos ^^ 
simplicity. This change is said to have been 
suggested by the Emperor Charles VI. * Yo« 
have,' he said, 'hitherto excited only astosush- 
ment and admiration, but you have never touched 
the heart; it would be easy to you to create 
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Mnotlan, if you would bat be more timple and 
more expressive!* Farinelli adopted this ad- 
mirable coansel, and became the most pathetic, 
as he was still the most Ixilliant, o£ singers. 

Retaming once more to Italy, he revisited 
with ever-increasing renown Venice, Rome, Fer- 
rsra, Lncca, and Turin. In 1734 he made his 
first journey to England. Here he arrived at 
the moment when the opposition to Handel, sup- 
ported by the nobles, had established a rival 
Opera, with Porpora for composer, and Senesino, 
wno had quarrelled with the great German, for 
principal singer. The enterprise, however, did 
nbt succeed, but made debts to the amount of 
£19,000. At this juncture Porpora naturally 
thought of his illustrious pupil, who obeyed 
the summons, and saved the house. He made 
his first appearance at the Theatre, Lincoln's 
Inn, in 'Artaserse,' the music of which was 
chicdy by Riccardo Broschi, his own brother, and 
Hasse. The most &vourite airs were 'Pallido 
il sole,* set by Hasse and sung by Senesino; 
*Per questo dolce amplesso,* by the same, and 
' Son qual nave,' by Broschi, both the latter 
being siug by Farinelli. In the last, composed 
specially for him, the first note (as in the song 
in 'Eomene*) was taken with such delicacy, 
swelled by minute degrees to such an amazing 
volume, and afterwards diminished in the same 
manner to a mere point, that it was applauded 
for full five minutes. After this, he set off with 
such brilliance and rapidity of execution that 
it was difl&cult for the violins of those days to 
accompany him. He sang also in 'Onorio,* 
'Polifemo,* and other operas by Porpora; and 
excited an enthusiastic admiration among the 
dilettanti which finally culminated in the famous 
ejaculation of a lady in one of the boxes (per- 
petuated by Hogarth in the Rake's Progress) — 
' One God and one Farinelli 1 ' In his first per- 
formance at Ck>urt, he was accompanied by the 
Princess Royal, who insisted on his singing two 
of Handel's songs at sight, printed in a different 
clef, and compoMd in a different style from any 
to which he had ever been accustomed. He also 
confirmed the truth of the story, that Senesino 
and himself, meeting for the &rst time on the 
same stage, * Senesino had the part of a furious 
tyrant to represent, and Farinelli that of an 
unfortunate hero in chains; but, in the course 
of the first song, he so softened the obdurate 
heart of the enraged tyrant that Senesino, for- 
getting his stage character, ran to Farinelli and 
embraced him in his arms.' The Prince of Wales 
gave Farinelli a 'fine wrought -gold snuff-box, 
richly set with diamonds and rubies, in which 
was enclosed a pair of diamond knee -buckles, 
as also a purse of one hundred guineas.' This 
example was followed by most of the courtiers, 
and the presents were duly advertised in the 
Court Journal. His salary was only £1500, yet 
during the three years 1 734, 5, and 6, which he 
Bp^it in London, his income was not less than 
^£5000 per annum. On his return to Italy, he 
built, out of a small part of the sums acquired 
Iiere, ' a very superb mansion, in which he dwelt, 
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choosing to dignify it with the significant ap- 
pellation of the English Folly.' 

Towards the end of 1 736, Farinelli set out for 
Spain, staying a few months in France by the 
way ; where, in spite of the ignorance and 
prejudice against roreign singers which then 
distinguished the French, he achieved a great 
success. Louis XV heard him in the Queen's 
apartments, and applauded him to an extent 
which astonished ^e Court (Riccoboni). The 
King gave him his portrait set in diamonds, and 
500 louis d'or. Though the singer, who had 
made engagements in London, intended only a 
flying visit to Spain, his fortune kept him there 
nearly 25 years. He arrived in Madrid, as he 
had done in London, at a critical moment. 
Philip V, a prey to melancholy depression, neg- 
lected the affairs of the state, and refused even 
to preside at the Council. The Queen, hearing 
of the arrival of Farinelli, determined to try the 
effect of his voice upon the King. She arranged 
a concert in the next room to that which the 
King occupied, and invited the singer to perform 
there a few tender and pathetic airs. The 
success of the plan was instantaneous and com- 
plete ; Philip was first struck, then moved, and 
finally overcome with pleasure. He sent for the 
artist, thanked him with effusion, and bade him 
name his reward. Farinelli, duly prepared, 
answered that his best reward would be to see 
the monarch return to the society of his Court 
and to the cares of the state. Philip consented, 
allowed himself to be shaved for the first time 
for many weeks, and owed his cure to the powers 
of the great singer. The Queen, alive to this, 
succeeded in persuading the latter to remain at 
a salary of 50,000 frimcs, and Farinelli thus 
separated himself from the world of art for ever. 
He related to Bumey that during 10 years, until 
the death of Philip V, he sang four songs to the 
King every night without change of any kind. 
Two of these were the ' Pallido il sole' and ' Per 
questo ddoe amplesso' of Hasse ; and the third, 
a minuet on which he improvised variations. 
He thus repeated about 3,600 times the same 
things, and never anything else : he acquired, 
indeed, enormous power, but the price paid for 
it was too high. It is not true that Farinelli 
was appointed prime minister by Philip ; this . 
post he never had : but under Ferdinand VI, 
the successor of Philip, he enjoyed the position 
of first fibvourite, superior to that of any minister. 
This king was subject to the same infirmity as 
his &ther, and was similarly cured by Farinelli, 
as Saul was by David. His reward this time 
was the cross of Calatrava (1750), one of the 
highest orders in Spain. From this moment his 
power was unbounded, and exceeded that ever 
obtained by any singer. Seeing the effect pro- 
duced on the King by mupic, he easily persuaded 
him to establish an Italian opera at Buen-retiro, 
to which he invited some of the first artists of 
Italy. He himself was appointed the chief 
manager. He was also employed frequently in 
political affairs, was consulted constantly by the 
minister La Ensenada, and was espeoialLy con* 
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fcidered as the agent of the ministen of those 
European Courts which were opposed to the 
family treaty proposed by France. (Bocous.^ 
In all his prosperity, Farinelli ever showed the 
greatest prudence, modesty, and moderation : he 
made no enemies, strange as it may seem, bat 
conciliated those who would naturally have 
envied him his favour with the King. Hearing 
one day an officer in the anti-chamber complain 
of the King's neglect of his 30 years' service, 
while riches were heaped on ' a miserable actor,* 
Farinelli begged a commission for the grumbler, 
«nd gave it to him, to his great surprise, observing 
mildly that he was wrong to tax the King with 
ingratitude. According to another anecdote, he 
once requested an embassy for a courtier, when 
the King asked him if he was not aware that 
this grandee was a particular enemy of his: 
'True,* replied Farinelli; *but this is how I 
desire to take my revenge upon him.' He was 
as generous also as he was prudent. A story 
is told of a tailor who brought him a handsome 
gala-costume, and refused any payment, but 
humbly b^ged to hear one aong from the 
incomparable artist. After trying in vain to 
change his resolution, Farinelli good-humouvedly 
complied, and sang to the delighted tailor, not 
one, but several songs. Having concluded, he 
said : ' I too am rather proud ; and that is the 
reason, perhaps, of my having some advantage 
over other singers. I have yielded to you ; it is 
but just that you should yield in turn to me.' 
He then insisted on paying the man nearly 
double the value of the clothes. 

While still at Madrid, he heard of the death 
of his former rival, teacher, and friend, Bemaochi. 
In a letter (in the possession of the present 
writer), dated April 13, 1756, he speaks with 
deep regret of the loss of one ' for whom he had 
always felt esteem and affection,' and condoles 
with his correspondent, the Padre Martini. 

Shortly after the ascent of Charles III to the 
throne (1759), I^Annelli received orders to leave 
the kingdom, owing probably to Charles's in- 
tention to sign the family pact with France 
and Naples, to which the singer had ever been 
opposed. He preserved his salary, but on con- 
dition that he should live at Bologna and not at 
Kaples. Once more in Italy, after 25 years of 
exile, Farinelli found none of his friends remain- 
ing. Some were dead ; others had quitted the 
country. New friends are not easily made after 
middle age; and Farinelli was now 57 years 
old. He had wealth, but his grandeur was gone. 
Yet he was more addicted to talking of his 
political career than of his triumphs as a singer. 
He passed the ao remaining years of his life in 
a splendid palazzo, a mile from Bologna, con- 
templating for hours the portraits of Philip V, 
Elisabeth, and Ferdinand, in silence, interrupted 
only by tears of regret. He received the visits 
of strangers courteously, and showed pleasure in 
conversing with them about the Spanish Court. 
He made only one journey during Uiis period, to 
Home, where he expatiated to the Pope on the 
riches and honours he had enjoyed at Madrid. 
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The Holy Father answered, 'Arete &tta t%nta 
fortuna costk, perche vi avete trovato le gioie, 
che avete perdute in qo^.' 

When Bumey saw him at Bologna in 1771, 
though he no Ioniser Mmg. he played on the 
viol d*amour and harpsichord, and composed fi>r 
those instruments: he had also a collection of 
keyed instruments in which he took great delight, 
eapecially a piano made at Florence in 1730, 
which he called Bafael eTUrbino. Next to that, 
he preferred a harpsichord which had been given 
to him by the Queen of Spain; this he called 
Correggio. while he named others Titian, Ouvlo, 
etc. He had a fine gallery of pictures by Murlllo 
and Ximenes, among which were portraits of his 
royal patrcms, and several of himself, one by his 
friend Amiconi, representing him with Faustina 
and Metastasio. The latter was engraved by 
I. Wagner at London (fol.), and is uncommon ; 
the head of Farinelli was copied from it again 
by the same eugraver, but reversed, in aa oval 
(4to). and the first state of this is rare: it 
supplied Sir J. Hawkins with the portarait for 
his History of Music. C. Lucy also painied 
Farinelli; the picture was engraved (£qL) in 
mezzotint, 1735, by Alex. Van Haecken, and 
this print is also scarce. 

Fetis falls into an error in coatradictmg the 
story of Farinelli's suggesting to the Padre Mar^ 
tini to write his H'story of Music, on the groond 
that he only returned to Italy in 1761, four 
years after the appearance of the first volume, 
and had no previous relations with the learned 
author. The letter quoted above shows that he 
was in correspondence with him certainly aa 
early as April 1756, when he writes in answer 
to a letter of Martini, and, after adverting to the 
death of Bemaochi, orders twenty-four copies 
of his work, bound in red morocco, tor presents 
to the Queen and other notabilities of the Court. 
It is, therefore, quite possible that their corre- 
spondence originated even long before this. They 
remained in the closest intimacy until death 
separated them by the decease of Farinelli, July 
15, 178a, in the 78th year of his age. 

Martinelli sp«&ks in glowing terms of tl>i»» 
great artist, saying that he h^ 7 or 8 notes 
m(»re than ordinary singers, and these perfisctly 
sonorous, equal, and okar; that he had also 
much knowledge of music, and was » worthy 
pupil of Porpora. Mancini, a great m^-^ter of 
singing and a fellow-pupil of Beniacchi with 
Faiinelli, speaks of him with yet more en- 
thusiasm. 'His voice,' he says, 'was thought 
a marvel, because it was so perfect, so powerful* 
so sonorous, and so rich in its extent, both in the 
high and the low parts of the register, that its 
equal has never been heard in our times. He 
was, moreover, endowed with a creative genius 
which inspired him with embellishments so new 
and so astonishing that no one was able to 
imitate them. The art of taking and keeping 
the breath, so soflly and easily that no one ooula 
perceive it, began and died with him. Th* 
qualities in which he excelled were the rvrrnires 
o.' his voice, the a^ of sweUing its sound, itm 
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portamento, the ankm of ihe registen, a mnrpriain^ 
agility, a graoeftil and pathetic style, and a shake 
as admirable as it was rare. There was no 
branch of the art which he did not carry to the 
highest pitch of perfection .... The successes 
which he obtained in his youth did not prevent 
him from continuing to study; and this great 
artist applied himself with so mnoh perseveranoe 
that he contrived to change in some measure his 
style and to acquire another and superior ntethod, 
when his name was already famous and his 
fortune brilliant.* 8uch was FarimeUi, as superior 
to the great singers of his own period as th( 
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were to those of more recent times. 

FARINELLI, Giuseppb, composer, bom at 
Este, May 7, 1 769 ; in 1 785 entered the con- 
servatorio 'De* Turchini* at Naples, where he 
studied aecompaniment under Fago, and com- 
position under Sala and Tritto. In 1808 he 
was in Venice, and 1810-17 at Turin. In 1819 
he was appointed chapel-maHter at Trieste, where 
he died Dec. u, 1836. He composed an im- 
mense number of operas in avowed imitation of 
Cimarosa, which however were more successful 
than the majority of imitations. A duet he 
introduced into the 'Matrimonio Segreto* has 
been mistaken for Cimarosa's own composition. 
He also wrote masses, a ' Stabat * in two parts, 
and other church music. [M. C. C] 

FARMER, John, ' practitioner in the art of 
Musique* in the latter part of the i6th century, 
published in 1591 a litUe tract entitled 'Divers 
and sundrie waies of two Parts in one, to the 
number of fortie upon one playn Song; some- 
times placing the uround above and the parts 
benethe, and otherwise the Ground benethe and 
the parts above,* etc. He was one of the ten 
composers employed by T. Este to harmonise the 
tunes for his ' Whole Book of Psalms* published 
in 159a. In 1599 he published his 'First Set 
of Einglish Madrigals to Foure Voycee,* in the 
address 'To the Reader* prefixed to which he 
says he has fitly * linkt ' his ' Musicke to number,' 
and given to each ' their true effect.' Both this 
work and his tract are dedicated to the Earl of 
Oxenford, whom the author describes as 'my 
Terygood Lord and Master.* Farmer contributed 
to ' Ttie Triumphes of Oriana>' 1 601 , the madrigal 
' Faire nimphes I heard one telling.* Noth'ng is 
known of his biography. [W. H. H.] 

FARMER, Thomas, Mub. Bao., was originally 
one of the Waits of London, and graduate at 
Cambridge in 1684. He composed instrumental 
music for the theatre and contributed some songs 
to 'The Theater of Music,* 1685-87, and to 
D'Urfey's Third Collection of Songs, 1685. In 
1686 he published 'A Consort of Musick in four 
parts, containing thirty-three Lessons beginning 
with an Overture,* and in 1690 'A Seccmd Con- 
sort of Musick in four parts, containing eleven 
Lessons, beginning wiUi a Ground.* Furcell 
composed an Elegy, written by Nahum Tatd, 
1lpo^ his death (printed in Orpheus Britannicus, 
ii. ^5) from which it may iM inferred that he 
died young. tW.H.H.] 



FARNABY, GiLis, Mus. Bac., was of the 
family of Famaby of Truro, and nearly related 
to Thomas Famabie, ih% fiunoos Kentish school- 
master. He oomnieDced the study of musio 
about 1580, and on July 9, 159 a, graduated at 
Oziord as Bachelor of Music. He was one of 
the ten composers employed by Thomas Este 
to harmonise the tunes for his ' Whole Book of 
Psalms,* published in 159a. In 159S he pub- 
lished * Canzonets to foure voyces, wiUi a song of 
eight parts,' with oommeniatory verses prefixed 
by Antony Holbome, John Dowland, Richard 
Alison, and Hugh Holland. A madrigal by 
Famaby, 'Come, Charon, come,* is extant in 
MS. [W.H.H.) 

FARNESB, Makiahita, a seconda donna who 
appeared in London about the years 1 7 76 and 7. 
She took part in Traetta's ' Germondo,' and also 
played Cidipso in his * Telemaco.' [J. M.] 

FARRANT, John. There were two musi- 
cians of this name, who both flourished about 
the year 1600. The elder was organist of 
Salisbury Cathedral, and the other organist of 
Christ's Hospital, London. Nothing more is 
known of their lives. [W. H. H.] 

FARRANT, Riohabd, was one of the Gen- 
tlemen of the Chapel Royal in the sixteenth 
century. The date of his first appointment is 
not known, but he resigned in April, 1564, on 
becomingMaster of the Children of St. George's 
Chapel, Windsor, of which he is said to lubve 
been also a lay vicar and organist. During his 
tenure of office at Windsor he occupied 'a 
dwelling house within the Castle, called the 
Old Commons.* On Nov. 5, 1569, he was re- 
appointed a Gentleman of the Chapel Royal, and 
remained such until his death, which occurred 
on Nov. 30, 1 580. Farrant's church music merits 
all the eulogy which has been bestowed upon it 
for solemnity and pathos. His service printed 
by Boyce in G minor is given by Tudway (B. 
Museum, Harl. MSS. 7337 and 8) in A minor, 
and called his ' High Service.* His two anthems, 
'Call to remembrance* and 'Hide not Thou Thy 
face* were for many years performed on Maundy 
Thursday during the distribution of the royal 
bounty. The beautiful anthem, 'Lord, for Thy 
tender mercies* sake' (the words from Lydley's 
Prayers), has long been assigned to Farrant, 
although attribute by earlier writers to John 
Hilton. Tudway (Add. MSS. 7340) gives another 
anthem — * O Lord, Almighty,* full, 4 voices— as 
his, but this is questionable. 

His son, Daniel, was one of the first authors 
who set lessons 'lyra way* for the viol, after the 
manner of the old English lute or bandora, in 
the time of Charies I. [W. H. H.] 

FARRENC, Abistide, bom at Marseilles 
April 9, 1794, died in Paris Feb. la, 1869, com- 
posed some pieces for the flute, but is best knowa 
as a writer on music. He took an important 
part in the and edition of F^tis's 'Biographie 
imiverselle,' and wrote the biographical notices 
in Madame Farrenc's 'Tr^r des Pianistes.' 
He also contributed critiques to 'La Franca 
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musicale/ and 'La Reviie de Musique ancieime 
et moderne ' (Bennes 1 858). Some of hu valuable 
notes and unpublished articles are among the 
MSS. in the library of the Paris Conservatoire. 

His wife Louise — bom in Paris May 31,1 804 ; 
died there Sept. 15 1875 — was a sister of the 
sculptor Auguste Dumont, and aunt of flmest 
Beyer. She studied under Reicha, and at an 
early age could compose both for the orchestra 
and piano. She married in 1821, and made 
several professional tours in France with her 
husband, both performing in public with great 
success. Madame Farrenc was not only a 
clever woman, but an able and conscientious 
teacher, as is shown by the many excellent 
female pupils she trained during the thirty years 
she was professor of the piano at the Conserva- 
toire (Nov. 1842-Jan. 1873). Besides some 
remarkable Etudes, sonatas, and pieces for the 
pianoforte, she composed sonatas for piano and 
violin or cello, trios, two quintets, a sestet, and 
a nonet, for which works she obtained in 1869 
the prize of the Acad^mie des Beaux Arts for 
chamber-music. She also wrote two symphonies 
and three overtures for Ml orchestra, and several 
of her more important compositions have been 
performed at the Conservatoire concerts. More 
than by all these however her name will be 
perpetuated by the ' Tr^sor des Pianistes,' a real 
anthology of music, containing chefs-d'ceuvre of 
all the classical masters of the clavecin and 
pianoforte from the I0th century down to 
Weber and Chopin, as well as more modem 
tporks of the highest value. [TfiisoB des 

PlANISTBS.] [G.C.] 

FASCH, Carl Fbiedbich Christian, founder 
of the ' Singakademie * at Berlin, bom Nov. 18, 
1736, at Zerbst, where his &ther was Capell- 
meister. As a child he was delicate, and 
much ipdulged. He made rapid progress on the 
violin and clavier, and in the rudiments of 
harmony. After a short stay at Coethen, where 
he made his first attempts at composition in 
church-music, he was sent to Strelitz. Here he 
continued his studies under Hertel, in all branches 
of music, but especially in accompaniment, at 
that time a difficult art, as the accompanyist had 
BO little to ^de him. Li 1751 Linicke, the 
court clavienst, having declined to accompany 
Franz Benda, Faach otfered to supply his place 
at the haipsichord, and Benda*s praises incited 
him to still greater efforts. After his return to 
Zerbst he was sent to complete his education 
at Klosterbergen near Magaeburg. Benda had 
not forgotten their meeting, and in 1 756, when 
just 20,Fasch was appointed on his recommenda- 
tion accompanyist to Frederic the Great. His 
coadjutor was ift> less a person than Emmanuel 
Bach ; they took it in turns to accompany the King's 
flute-concertos, and as soon as Fasch had become 
accustomed to the royal amateur's impetuous 
style oi execution his accompaniments gave every 
satisfaction. The Seven Years War put an end 
to Frederic's flute-playing, and as Fasch received 
his salaiy in paper, worth only a fifth part of 
itii nominal value, — a mi^ifortune in which he 
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anticipated Beethoven — he was compelled to 
maintain himself by giving lessons. For his 
lessons in composition he made a collection of 
several thousand examples. About the same 
time he wrote several most ingenious canons, 
particularly one for 25 voices containing five 
canons put together, one being in seven parts, 
one in six and three in four parts. Aft^ the 
battle of Torgau the King granted him an 
addition of 100 thalers to his salary, bat the 
increase covered the direction of the opera, which 
was put into his hands firom 1774 to 76. After 
the war of the Bavarian succession Frederic gave 
up his practice, and Fasch was firee to follow his 
natural inclination for church music In 1783, 
incited by a 16-part Mass of Benevoli's, which 
Reichardt had brought from Italy, he wrote one 
for the same numb^ of voices, which however 
proved too difficult for the oourt-singers. He 
retained his post after Frederic's death, but 
occupied himself chiefly with composition and 
teaching. In the summer of 1 790, as he i*imiM>lf 
tells us, he began choral- meetings in the sununer- 
house of Geheimrath Milow, which resulted in 
the ' Singakademie,* an institution which imdar 
his pupQ and successor Zelter became very 
popular and exercised an important influence oo 
musical taste in Berlin for many years. Before 
his death Fasch was twice visited by Beethoven, 
who spent some time in Berlin in the summer of 
1796. On the first occasion, June 21, he heard 
a chorale, the three first numbers of Faech's 
mass, and several movements from his 119th 
Psalm, and he himself extemporised on one of 
the subjects of the latter. On the 28th he re- 
appeared and again extemporised, to the delight 
of Fasch's scholars, who, as Beethoven used to 
say. pressed round him and coidd not applaud 
for tears (Thayer's 'Beethoven,* il 13). The 
Academy at that date was about 90 strong, but 
at the time of Fasch's death, Aug. 3, 1800, it 
had increased to 147. In accordance with a wish 
expressed in his will, the Academy performed 
Mozart's Kequiem to his memory — for the first 
time in Berlin. The receipts amounted to 1200 
thalers, an extraordinary sum in those days» and 
were applied to founding a Fund for the per- 
petual maintenance of a poor family. In 180 1 
Zelter published his Life — a brochure of 6a 
pages 4to., with a portrait. In 1839 ^^ Academy 
published Fasch's best sacred works in 6 volumes. 
A 7th, issued by the representatives of Zelter, 
contains the mass and the canon above alluded 
to. Of his oratorio ' Giuseppe riconosciuto,* per- 
formed in 1 7 74, one terzetto alone remains, Fasch 
having destroyed the rest, together with several 
other works composed before the 16-part Tn^aa, 
As a master of composition in many parts, Fasch 
is the last representative of the great sdiool of 
sacred composers which lasted so long in Italy, 
and his works are worth studying. They combine 
the severity of ancient forms with modem harmoav 
and a fine vein of melody, and constitute a mizie 
which would well repay investigation. [F.G.] 
FAUST. Opera in 5 acts; words after Goethe, 
by Barbier and Carr6 ; music by Gounod. Pro- 
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daoed at the Theatre Lyrique Mar. 19, 1859; at 
Her Majesty's Theatre, a» ' Faust * June 1 1, 63 ; 
at the Koyal Italian Opera, Govent Garden, as 
' Faust e Margherita^* July a, W3 ; in English 
(by Chorley), as 'Faust/ at Her Majesty's, Jan. 
2^ 64. In Germany as ' Maigarethe.* 

Music to Goethe's Faust was composed by Lind- 
paintor, and appears to have been produced at 
Stuttgart in Juno 1833 ; also by Prince Radziwill, 
the score of which was published in 1 836. Spohr's 
Faust (words by Bemhard), a romantic opera in 
2 actSy is in no respect connected with poethe's 
play. It was comoosed at Vienna in 1813 for 
the Hieatre an der Wien, but was first performed 
at Frankfort in March 1818, and was for many 
years a great &vourite. It was produced in 
ix>ndon by a Grerman company at the Prince's 
Theatre May 21, 1840; and in Italian at Covent 
Garden under Spohr's baton July 15, 5a. [G.] 

FAUSTINA BORDONL See Basse, Sio- 

KOBA. 

FAUX-BOURDON, or PaUobordme, a simple 
kind of Counterpoint to the Church Plain Song ; 
in other words, a harmony to the ancient chant. 
The first kind of yariation from strictly unisonous 
singing in the Middle Ages wa^i the ' Organum/ 
or simple aggrandisement of multitudinous choral 
effect by the additions of octaves above and below 
the Phun Song or melody, answering to the ac- 
companiment of the diapasons by principal and 
bourdon stops in the modem organ. Other par- 
allel concords were also (as in the ' mixture' organ 
stops) blended with the octaves — as the fifth, and 
even the fourth. These appear to have been 
used as early as the 8th century. After the 
Organum the next improvement was the ' Dia- 
phonum' and ' Descant,' and by the 14th century 
there are historical intimations that these had 
led, by a natural development, to the use of 
' Faux bcurdon ' at Avignon, whence it was 
taken to Rome on the return of the Papal Court 
after its seventy years absence from that city. 
Hawkins (History, ch. 56) mentions an Engli^ 
MS. tract, by one Chilston, preserved in the 
' Manuscript of Waltham Holy Cross,' most likely 
of the 14th , century, giving rules and directions 
' for the sight of descant .... and of Fabnrd&n* 
Gaforius (1451-1522), who is justly considered 
the &ther of the artistic music of the great 
school which culminated in Counterpoint k la 
Palestrina, as also Adam da Fulda, about the 
same period, are among the earliest writers who 
speak of this kind of harmony. M. Danjou has 
discovered in the Library of S. Mark, Venice, 
treatises by Gulielmus Monachus, from which it 
is plain that in the 15 th century the faux-bour- 
don was held in equal honour m England and 
in France. 

The English term Fa-burden is evidently a 
corruption from the French and Italian. Burden, 
or Burthen, is used both for the refrain of a part 
song or chorus, and for a vocal accompaniment 
to £uicing — 

' Foot it featly here and there. 
And let the rest the burden bear.' 
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The word Bordone, and Bourdon, in its pri» 
mary sense, is (in both languages) a pilgrim's 
stafi"; hence, from similarity in form, the bass- 
pipe, or drone, of the bag-pipe ; and thence again 
simply a deep bass note. As the earliest Fain 
bordoni of which we have specimens are prin- 
cipally formed, except at their cadences, by suc- 
cessions of fourths and sixths below the Plain 
Song melody, such an accompanying bass, to 
those who had hitherto been accustomed to use 
the low octaves of the organum, and to consider 
thirds and sixths inadmissible in the harmonised 
accompaniment of the Gregorian Chant, would 
sound false ; and this application of the meaning 
of the faJao and faux seems a more rationid 
derivation than that sometimes given from fal- 
setto and fahette, as implying the combination 
of the high voices with the low in Falso Bordone 
harmony. 

The following example, from a *MS. copied 
from authentic sources at * Rome, will give a 
better idea of the nature of this kind of Counter- 
point than any verbal description. It is a Faux- 
bourdon, of the 15th century, on the 2nd tone 
(transposed from D to G) ; originally written for 
3 voices with the canto femio in the alto part ; 
and with a soprano part, ad libUum, added by 
Baini : — 



P 



tLi rii }^ 



C.F. 
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The same harmony (in 4 parts) is given by 
Alfieri (1840) a 5th higher. A Faux-bourdon 
on the same tone (transposed into Ff) is given 
by M. C. Frank, Paris 1857 :— 

Tit Spi . 



Et ex • ul - 



- tas me - OS 




I I I I I I 

Falsi bordoni by Vittoria, Bemabei, de Zacha- 

1 'Octo Melodiac octo Modoram harmonicc fiutae ut modulabantnr 
saeculo VII., ad pnuMtcriptum Adaml de Fulda. et Pnuicliini Gafnrii.' 

s For this and similar specimens of harmonies to other tunei, see 
' Accompanring H&nnooies of Flalo Boog.' by Bev. T. Belmore. Brief 
DirectcMT. p.T. 
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riis, and Y iadana will be foaad in Proflke^s Mui^ca 
Sacra, torn, iii., liber Vesperarum. [T.H.] 

FAVORITE, LA. Opera in 4 acts ; words by 
Koyer and Waetz, music by Donizetti. Produced 
at the Acad^mie royale Dec. a, 1840; in London, 
«s La Favorita, at Her Majesty's, Feb. 16, 47. 

FAWCETT, John, bom at Bolton-le-moors. 
Lancashire, in 1 789, was originally a shoemaker, 
but abandoned that calling to follow the profes- 
sion of music in his native town. He composed 
three sets of Psalm and Hymn Tunes, published 
at various periods under the titles of * The Voice 
of Harmony/ 'The Harp of Zion,' and 'Miriam^s 
Timbrel,* which are still very popular in Lanca- 
shire. In 1840 he edited and arranged the 
accompaniments to a collection of psiJm and 
hymn tunes and other pieces selected by Joseph 
Hart, the mtisic publisher, entitled * Melodia 
divina.' An oratorio of his composition, called 
< Paradise,' was published in 1853. ^^ <^^ ^^ 
Bolton, Oct. 26, 1867. His third son, 

John Fawcett, jun., Mus. Bac., was bom 
about 1824, and when only eleven years old 
obtained the appointment of organist at St. 
John's Church, Famworth. Seven years later 
he succeeded an elder brother as organist of the 
parish church, Bolton. In 1845, leaving a sister 
to discharge his duties at Bolton, he came to 
London and entered as a pupil at the Boyal 
Academy of Music, where he studied under 
Stemdale Bennett. During his stay in London 
(about twelve months) he officiated as organist 
of Curzon Chapel. On Nov. 4, 185 a, he was 
admitted to the degree of Bachelor of Music at 
Oxford, his exerdse, a cantata, entitled 'Sup- 
plication and Thanksgiving,' performed on the 
previous day, being highly commended by the 
Professor of Music, Sir H. B. Bishop. Fawcett 
died, after a short illness, at his residence in 
Manchester, July i, 1857. [W.H.H.] 

FAYOLLE, FBAN901S Joseph Marie, bom 
in Paris Aug. 15, 1774; after a brilliant ca.veer 
at the College de Juilly, entered the corps des 
ponts et ohauss^es in 179a, and became 'chef 
de brigade ' of tlie ]&x>le polyte(dmique on its 
foundation in 1794. Here, under ^m instruction 
of Prony, Lagrange, and Monge, he studied the 
higher mathematics, but without neglecting litera- 
ture, and with Fontanes' assistance translated a 
great part of the iEneid. Of his verses the fol- 
lowing line has alone survived : — 

' Le temps n'^pargne pas ce qti*o& A fiut tiCffi 
lui.* 

Though forgotten as a mathematician and a 
poet, Fa^oUe has acquired a soHd reputation for 
his services to musical literature. He studied 
harmony under Peme, and the violoncello under 
Bami, but abstained from printing his eomposi- 
tions ; and contented himself with pablishing 
'Les quatre Saisons du Pamasse' (Paris 1805-9), 
a literary collection in 16 vols. lamo. for which 
he wrote many articles on music and musicians. 
He also furnished the greater part of the bio- 
graphical notices in the 'Dictionnaire historique 
des Musiciens,' published under the names of 
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CSioronand hhnaelf (Paris i8io-ii\ a work to 
which F^tis is much indebted. He collected 
materials for a History of the Violin, of whii^ 
however only migments appeared, under the titi^ 
* Notices sur 0>relli, Tartini, Gavini^ Pognani, 
et Viotti, extraites d'une histoire du violon' 
(Paris 181 o). After the fall of Napoleon, Fayolle 
came to England, where he taught French, and 
wrote for the ' Harmoniooin.' On the eve ci tite 
Eevolution of 1830 he returned to Paris, and 
resumed his old occupation as a musical critia 
Among his later works may be mentioned a 
pamphlet called 'Paganini et B^riot* (Paris 
1830), and the articles on musidais in the sopple- 
ment to Michaud's ' Biographie Universelle.' He 
died Dec. a, 185a, at Ste. Perrine^ % house of 
refuge in Parn. [G. C] 

FAYRFAX, RoBEfrP, Mug. Doc,, of an an- 
cient Yorkshire family, was bom in the latter 
part of the 15th centmy. He was of Bayftird, 
Hertfordshire, and is supposed to have held tbi 
appointment of oiganist or chanter of Si. Alban's 
Abbey early in the i6th century. It i4>pe«n 
from the Privy Purse Expenoes of Elizabeth of 
York that on March 28, 1502 (the Princess be- 
ing then at St. Alban's), Fayrfkx was paid ao«. 
'for setting an Anthem of oure lady aatd Saint 
Elizabeth.* In 1504 he took the degree of 
Doctor of Music at Cambridge, and in 15 1 1 was 
admitted to the same degree at Oxford. He was 
buried in St. Alban*s Abbey, under a stone aft^^ 
wards covered by the mayor*s seat. Several of 
his compositions are extant in MS. in the Music 
School, Oxford, and the British Museum. In 
the latter library. Add. MSS. 5465, is a volume 
of MS. old English songs for a, 3, and 4 voicea 
by composers of the 15th and i6th c^ituries 
formerly belonging to him, and afterwards in 
the possession of General Fair&x, at whoee death 
it passed into the hands of Ralph Thoresby of 
Leeds. Four three-part songs by Fayr&x are 
minted by John Stafford &nith in his Old 
Finglish Songs, and others by Hawkins and 
Bumey. [W.H.H.] 

FKLDLAGER IN SCHLESIEN, EIN, opera 
in 3 acts, words by Rellstab, music liy Meyer^ 
beer ; written and composed in memory of FrHl> 
erick the Great for ihe opening of the Berlin 
Opera house — burnt Aug. 18, 1843; re-opeaed 
Dec. 7, 44. It was performed with extraordinary 
applause at Vienna Feb. 17, 47, with Jennj Lind 
as Vielka ; 80 florins were given for plaoea^ and 
Meyerbeer was called «n ten timea^ The Fdd- 
lager appears never to have been played etthir 
in France or England, but some of the music wa4 
afterwards used up in the Etoile da Nord. [G.] 

FELIX MERITIS, an institution in Amster- 
dam that includes with the performance of mo^ 
the cultivation of letters, art, and scienoe. It 
occupies a building architecturally important^ 
with a large concert-room, library, ana obser- 
vatory, situated on the Keizer?gracht, one of the 
larger canals. Orchestral concerts take place in 
the winter, similar to those of the LoimIob 
Philharmonic and the Crystal Palace : they ara 
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ftt the prete&t time eondncted b]r the endneikt ' 
Dutch mudoian, Heer Joh. J. H. Verhulst. i 
The usual number is lo, and ihe subecription is 
equivalent to £5. The early hiatory of Felix 
Meritis has been narrated by Professor Jorisson 
on the occasion of the Oentoianr, Nov. a, 1877. 
It was founded in 1777, beginmng its existence 
on the Leliegracht ( Lily Canal) of Amsterdam. 
The founders intended it to be * for Hm forther- 
ance of laudable and useful arts and sciences ; the . 
augmentation of reason and virtue ; the increase 
and prosperity of trade, navi^tion, agriculture, 
and fishery/ etc., etc. But Felix began at once 
with music and fine art, adding lit^ature to the 
scheme two years later. The original locale soon 
proved to be too small, and in May 1782 the 
members removed to the Vorburgwal. In 1785 
continued increase determined the erection of 
the present building on the Keizersgracht, com- 
pleted three years after, and with 400 members, 
instead of, as at first, 40. (On May i, 1876, 
the number of members of aU classes was 324.) 
The wave of disturbance caused by the French 
Bevolution washed over Felix Meritis, and in 
179 a, through want of funds, the concerts ceased. 
However, the leaders of the institution would 
not allow it to sink in the vortex of political 
speculation; and, in the abolition of societies 
throughout Holland this one was exempted. 
During the clatter of weapons the Muses were 
silent, but in 1800 the complement of members 
was again full, and in 1S06 the reading-room, 
long closed during the prohibition of newspapers, 
opened again. In that year Louis Bonaparte^ 
made King of Holland, offered his protection, 
which was declined, as was also the proposal 
that the public business of the country should 
be carried on in the building. Napoleon I. and 
Marie Louise, were however later received in 
it. In tiiese troubled times the music of Felix 
Meritis tended to soften the feelings of distress 
and ahnost despair of the Amsterdam patriots ; 
yet that solace ceased onoe more towards the 
close of 1813, the country being in a state of 
insurrection against the French. After 18 15 
came peace and the gentle arts again, and within 
the last thirty yean great has b^n the spiritual 
harvest of the * h^ppy through their deserts ' 1 

The name Felix Meritis was more than once 
appiied by Robert Schumann to Felix Mondels- 
mokuk ; see 'Cresammelte Schriften* (Leipzig, 1854), 
i. 219 ; also i. 191, 92, and 95. [A, J.H.] 

FELTON, Kbv. WnxiAii, bom 171 3, vicat- 
choral of Hereford Cathedral in the middle of 
the i8th century, was disttngajshed in hn day as 
A oonaposer for, aad performer on, the oigan and 
harpsichord. He published thi«e sets of oon- 
oertos for those instrumeats in imitation of those 
«f Handel. Bnmey, in the life of Hitndel pre- 
fixed to his account of the Conmiamoratton, 
ralAteek on the authority of Abraham Brewn, 
the violinist, a droll aneodoie of Felton's un- 
mieopwtal attempt, through Brown, to procure 
the name of Handel as a subscriber te the second 
0et of tiwse ooncdrtos. Felton also published 
two or three sets ot leaeons for the same instru- 
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ments. He was one of the stewards of the Meet- 
ing of the Three Choirs at Hereford I744« and 
at Gloucester 1745. *Felton's Gavot* was long 
highly popular. He died Dec. 6, 1 769. |Wja.H.] 

FENTON, LjLnwiA, whose real name wa« 
Beawiok, was an actress and singer who first 
appeared in 1726 at the Haymarket Theatre as 
the Parish Girl, in Gay's burlesque. 'The What 
d*ye call it,' aad afterwards at Lincoln's Inn 
Fidds Theatre, July 15, 1726, as Lucilla. in Sir 
W. Davenant's comedy, ' The Man's the Master.* 
She attracted no particular attention until she 
appeared as Polly Peaohem in 'The Beggar's 
Opera,' on the first night of its perfwmanoe^ 
Jan. 29, 17J8, when she * became all at onoa 
the idol of the town ; her pictures were engraven 
and sold in great numbers ; her liie written ; 
books of letters and verses to her published; and 
pamphlets made of even her very sayings and 
jests.' This success led to her being entrusted 
with more important paru than had before been 
assigned to her. At the end of the season, after 
she had played PoUy upwards of 60 times^ sha 
withdrew from the stage and went to Mve with 
Charloi, third Duke of Bolton. On Oct. 2 1, 1 75 1, 
his wife, from whom he had been separated 
many years, having died, the Duke married 
Lavinia Beswick at Aix, in Provence. She 
became a widow in 1 754, died in January, 1 76o> 
at West Combe Park, Greenwich, and was buried 
in Greenwich Church, Feb. 3, 1760. [W.H.H.] 

FBO, FBAHOiaoQ, one of the masters of th« 
Neapolitan school, was bom at Naples in 1699^ 
The traditions of Greeo and Scarlatti were still 
fresh there, and it was at the suggestion of the 
last named that Domenico Gizzi had opened the 
private school at which Feo learnt Uie art of 
singing and the principles of composition. Hit 
bent was essentially dramatic, as indeed waa that 
of nearly all the Neapolitans of his epoch, with 
the exception of Durante, whose colder and 
gloomier tenmerament predirooeed hin towards 
the ecclesiastical severities of the Roman style. 
Feo, like Durante and Leo, passed some time at 
the Vatican as the pupil of Pitoni, but the in- 
fluence of his master was not sufficient to divert 
^im from Opera. His ' Ipermestra,* 'Ariana,* 
and ' Andromache' were aU published at Rome 
itself, and apparently during his residence there. 
In 1740 he succeeded his old master Gizzi at 
Naples, and did much to establish the school as 
a nursery of great singers. Though addicted to 
iitte stage, Feo did not altogether neglect Church 
Music, and his work is distinguisiied by eleva^ 
tion of style and profound scientific knowledge. 
But a certain sensuousnefls, even in his sacrod 
pieces, it snggetted by the fact that Glnck bor>- 
itywed the sabjeet of a Kyrie by him for a chorat 
in one of Ms operaa, [£. H.P.] 

FERIAL AKD FESTAL. In the Christian 
Chmxih from very early times the term Feri^ 
teemnda was used to denote Monday, Feria torCMl 
Tuesday, and so on. Henoe the word Ferict, or 
Ferbd day, came to denote a day marked by ne 
special obtervanee, either of a festal or a peni^ 
tential diaracter. So far as mwie is coneemev^ 
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the chief difference is that on the ferial days the 
mufdc is less elaborate and ornate than on festal 
days, when it is more florid, for more voices, 
accompanied by thQ organ, etc. The two kinds 
are known respectively as the ferial use and 
festal use. [G.] 

FERLENDIS, Sionoba, daughter of an archi- 
tect named Barberi, bom at B^e about 1778. 
Her voice was a strong contralto, but somewhat 
liard and inflexible. Having studied with a 
teacher called Moscheri, she made her cUbut 
at Lisbon. Here she had the advantage of some 
lessons from Crescentini, and here ako (1802) 
she married Alessandro Ferlendis, the oboist, 
member of a very distinguished Italian fiBonily 
of players on the oboe and English horn. She 
appeared at Madrid in the next year, at Milan 
in 1804, and in 1805 at Paris (Th^&tre Lou- 
vois) in Fioravanti's * Capricciosa pentita.* She 
achieved there, however, no success in any other 
rdle but that one. Soon after this, she made 
her first appearance in London with Gatalani in 
Uimarosa's * Orazzi e Guriazzi.' She was ' a pretty 
good actress, and at that time first buffa; she 
was less liked than she deserved, for she had a 
very good contralto voice, and was far from a 
bad Jmffa. She would have been thought, too, 
to have acted the part of Orazzia well, had it 
not been for the comparison with Grassini, and 
for Catalani's then eclipsing everybody.* (Lord 
Mount-Edgcumbe.) She accompanied her hus- 
band to Italy in 1810; her later career is not 
known. [J.M.] 

FERMATA is the Italian name for the sign 
/«^, which in English is conmionly called a 
Pause, and sigpiifies that the note over which it 
is placed shoidd be held on beyond its /rs 
natural duration. It is sometimes || 

put over a bar or double bar, in H 

which case it intimates a short interval of 
silence. Schumann, in the first movement of 
his ' Faschingsschwank in Wien* for the piano- 
forte, has the si^ over the double bar in this 
manner, where uie key changes frt>m two flats 
to six sharps, and has also written * Kurze 
Pause.' [C.H.H.P.] 

FERN AND CORTEZ, OU LA CONQU^TE 
DU MEXIQUE. Opera in 3 acts; words by 
Esm^nard and De Jouy, after Piron ; music by 
Spontini. Produced at the Academic imp^ale 
Nov. 28, 1808; at Dresden, March 1812; after 
revision by the composer, at Paris, May 28, 1817, 
Berlin, Apr. 20, 181 8. 

FERRABOSCO (or FERABOSCO), Alfonso, 
an Italian musician who settled in England in 
the middle of the i6th century, ranked among 
the first of the Elizabethan era. He composed 
motets, madrigals, and pieces for the virginals. 
His first book of madrigaJs was printed at Venice 
in 1543, and some of his motets at the same 
place in 1 544. Morley (Introduction to Practical 
Music, 1597) speaks of a 'vertuous contention' 
between Ferrabosoo and W. Byrd in making 
each to the number of 40 parts upon the plain- 
yong of Miserere, ' without malice, envie, or 
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backbiting,' 'each making other Censor of that 
which they had done.* And Peacham mentions 
another friendly contest between them whic^ 
could best set the words of the madrigal, ' The 
nightingale so pleasant and so gay,* and awards 
the palm to Ferrabosco. Many of Ferraboeco's 
madrigals were printed in the two books of ' Ma- 
sica Transalpina,* 1588 and 1597, and several of 
his other compositions are extant in MS. 

[W.H.H.] 

FERRABOSCO, Alfonso, the younger, prob- 
ably son of the preceding, bom at Gre^iwidi 
about 1580, was one of the extraordinary grooms 
of the privy chamber of James I, and the instmctor 
in music of Prince Henry, for his services in which 
respect he was rewarded in 1605 with an annuity 
of £50. In 1609 he published a folio volume <^ 
'Ayres,* dedicated to Prince Hen^, and pre- 
faced by commendatory verses by Ben Janafm, 
Dr. Campion, and N. Tomkins. This work con* 
tains many of the songs in Ben Jon8on*8 plays 
and masques. In the same year Ferrabosoo 
published some Lessons for Viols, with some 
introductory lines by Ben Jonson. He was one 
of the contributors to the collection published in 
1 6 14 Iw Sir William Leighton under the title of 
'The Teares or Lamentadons of a Soirowfull 
Soule.' He composed nxmierous Fanciea for 
viols. Antony Wood says he first set mosie 
lyra-way for the lute. In 1641 his name occurs 
in a warrant exempting the king*8 musicians 
from the payment of subsidies. He died in 
1652. Pepys twice (1664 and 1667) mentions a 
lady named Ferrabosco as a good singer. At 
the latter date she was an attendant on the 
Duchess of Newcastle. She was probably a 
daughter of Alfonso the younger. A fine aooff 
by Ferrabosco, ' Shall I seek to ease my grief? 
from the 'Ayres* above mentioned, is published 
by Dr. Rimbault (Novello). [W. H, H.] 

FERRABOSCO. John. Mus. Bac, organist 
of Ely Cathedral from 1662 to his death in 1682, 
was probably a son of Alfonso Ferrabosco the 
youncer. He obtained his degree at Cambridge 
in 1071 'per literas regias.* Eight oompletQ 
services and eleven anthems by him are preeerred 
in MS. in the library of Ely Cathedral, some 
of which have often been erroneously ascribed to 
his presumed father. [W.H.H.] 

FERRARA. The eariiest and best -known 
musical academy in Ferrara was that of ike 
'Intrepidi,* founded in 1600 by Giambattista 
Aleotti d'Argenta for dramatic musical repre- 
sentation, "nie magistrates of the city allowed 
the academicians 100 scudi a year for pubhc 
celebrations in their theatre. Previous to the 
founding of this academy, Ferrara oould boast 
one of the most magnificent theatres of Italy, 
opened in 1484 by Eroole I, Duke of Fenaia, 
in which were celebrated the * Feste Mosicali,' 
those earliest forms of the musical drama nniTrirnl 
in Italy in the 15th century. While tbe ' OHeo* 
of Poliziano was represented at JMantna. tlhc 
theatre of Ferrara witnessed the ' Oe&k>* of 
Nicoolb da C^rreggio, the * Feast of Axuphit 
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and Sosia,' and others. The ' Intrepidi ' in 1607 
repKsented with great pomp the Pastorale called 
'La Filla di Sciro* by Gnidubaldo Bonarelll. 

Fresoobaldi was a native of Feirara and made 
his studies there. [CM. P.] 

FERRARESE DEL BENE, the sobriquet of 
Francesca Gabrielli, an Italian singer, native of 
Ferrara. When Bumey was in Venice, in Aug. 
1 770, he heard at the Ospedaletto an orphan girl 
la Ferrarese with an 'extraordinary compass' and 
a ' fair natural voice.' She sang in London from 
1784 to 87 in Cherubini's 'Giulio Sabino' and 
other parts, but without much success. In 1789 
she was prima donna in Vienna. Mozart wrote 
for her the Rondo 'Al desio,* introduced into 
the part of the Countess in Figaro on its revival 
Aug. 89, and she played Fiordiligi in 'Cos! fan 
tutte' at its production Jan. a6, 90. Mozart 
did' not think much of her, for in speaking of 
Allegrandi he says, 'she is much bettor than 
the Ferrarese, though that is not saying a great 
deaL* She probably owed her good fortune to 
her pretty eyes and mouth, and to her intrigue 
with da Ponte, with whom she lived as his 
mistress for three years. In the end she 
quarrelled with the other singers, and was sent 
from Vienna by the Emperor. [G.] 

FERRARI, Benkdetto, called 'della Tiorba,* 
an Italian musician, and composer of words and 
music for the species of Italian dramas called 
'dranmie per musica,' was bom most probably 
at Reggio in 1597 ; as according to a letter, now 
in the archives of Modena, written by him to 
the Duke of Modena in 1623, his reputation 
as a musici^ and especially as a player on the 
theorbo, was by that time considerable. It 
was lai^ely owing to him that the 'dramma 
musicale' took such deep root in Italy and 
Germany, and herein lies his chief interest for 
us. His opera 'Andromeda,* set to music by 
Manelli and brought out at the Teatro San 
Cassiano at Venice in 1637, was the first opera 
performed before a mixed audience. In 1639 
followed his 'Adone,* set by Monteverde, and 
'Armida,* of which he wrote both words and 
music. Its success induced Ferrari to devote 
himself more to composition than before. He 
remained in Venice till 1644, when he was in- 
vited to Vienna by the Emperor Ferdinand. 
A ballet by him was performed at the Diet of 
Katisbon in 1653. In the same year he was 
appointed maestro di capella to Duke Alfonso 
01 Modena, on whose death in i66a he was 
dismissed, but reappointed in 1674, and died 
in possession of the post Oct. 22, 1681. His 
librettos were collected and printed at Milan and 
Piacenza, and passed through several editions; 
none of these collections however are complete. 
The library at Modena contains several of his 
MSS., including the ballet *Dafhe in alloro* 
(Vienna, 1 65 1 ). We have not sufficient materials 
to form any opinion on the style of his music. 
He published at Venice in 1638 ' Musiche varie 
a voce sola,' in which, according to Bumey, the 
term * Cantata' occurs for the fiivt time, although 
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the invention of this kind of piece was claimed 
by Barbara Stroczi twenty years later. [F.G.] 
FERRARI, DoMiNico, an eminent Italian 
violin-player, bom at the beginning of the i8th 
oentury. He was a pupil of Tartini, and lived 
for a number of years at Cremona. About the 
year 1749 he began to travel, and met with 
great success at Vienna, where he was considered 
ihe greatest living violin-player. In 1753 he 
became a member of the band of the Duke of 
Wilrtemberg at Stuttgart, of which Kardini 
was at that time leader. If Ferrari was a pupil 
of Tartini, he certainly, according to contempo- 
rary critics, did not retain the style of that great 
master in after life. He had an astonishing 
ability in the execution of octave-runs and har- 
monics, and appears altogether to have been 
more a player than a musician. He twice visited 
Paris, and played there with great success. He 
died at Puis in 1780, according to report, by 
the hand of a murderer. Ferrari published a set 
of 6 Violin-Sonatas (Paris and London), which 
however are now forgotten. [F.D.] 

FERRARI, GiAOOM GtOTITRIDO, a cultivated 
and versatile musician, son of a merchant at 
Roveredo, bom there 1759. He learned the 
pianoforte at Verona, and the flute, violin, oboe, 
and double-bass at Roveredo, and studied theory 
under Pater Marianus Stecher at the convent of 
Mariaberg near Chur. After his father's death 
he accompanied Prince Lichtenstein to Rome 
and Naples, and studied for two years and a half 
under Latilla at Paisiello's reconmiendation. 
Here also he made the acquaintance of M. Cam- 
pan, Marie Antoinette's master of the house- 
hold, and went with him to Paris, where he was 
appointed accompany ist to the new Th^tre 
Fe^'deau. In 1793 the company was dispersed, 
and Ferrari shortly afterwards left France. 
Having travelled for some time he finally settled 
in London, where he composed a very large 
number of works, including 4 operas and 2 
ballets. In 1804 he marri^ Miss Henry, a 
well-known pianist. From 1809 to 181 2 he 
suffered from loss of sight. In 181 4 he went 
to Italy with Broadwood the pianofurte-maker, 
and visited Naples, Venice, et^., returning in 
1816. He died in London Dec. 1842. He was 
an active teacher of singing, and published a 
'Treatise on Singing* in 2 vols., of which 
a French translation appeared in 1827. His 
'Studio di musica pratica e teorica' (London) 
is a useful treatise. Two of his French songs, 
'Qu*il faudrait de philosophie' and 'Quand 
Tamour nacquit k Cyth^re,* were extremely 
popular in their day. His acquaintance with 
almost every contemporary musician of im- 
portance gives a historical value to his book 
' Anedotti . . . occorsi neUa vita di G. G. Ferrari/ 
2 vols. London, 1830. Besides the operas, bnllets, 
an4 songs already named, Ferrari composed an 
extraordinary quantity of music for the voice, 
pianoforte, flute, and harp. [F.G.] 

FERREL, JiAN FBAV901S, musician in Paris 
about the middle of the 17th ceatury, wrote 
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a small pamphlet 'A savoir que les maistres 
de dance, qui sont de vrays maistres larrons k 
Tendroit des violons de France, n'ont pas royale 
commission d'incorpoirer ha leur compagnie les 
organistes et austres musiciens, comme auasy de 
leur fiwre paler redevance, d^monstr^ par J. F. 
Ferrel, praticien de musique k Paris, natif de 
I'Anjou (Paris, 1659). Tliis was the signal for 
a contest lasting for 100 years, between the French 
musicians and the dancing-masters, whose chief, 
the ' roi des m^etriers,' claimed jurisdiction over 
all musicians. Hard words were exchanged on 
both sides, and after several law-suit«, a decree of 
the Paris parliament in 1 750 settled the question 
in favour of the musicians. Some of the pamphlets 
had curious titles ; for example, ' La cloche felee, ou 
le bruit faict par un musicien qui ne veult etre 
maistre de dance parce qu*il ne sait sur quel 
pied se tenir,* and ' Discours pour prouver que la 
danse dans sa plus noble partie n'a pas besoin des 
instrumens de musique, et qu*elle est en toute in- 
d^pendante du violon.' [See Fbtis.] [M.C.C] 

FERRETTI, Giovanni, bom at Venice about 
1540, composed five books of 'Canzoni* in 5 
parts (Venice 1567-91), 2 books in 6 parts 
(Venice 1576-86), and another of 5-part naadri- 

fftls (Venice 1588), all excellent examples of their 
ind. A madrigal of his, ' Siat' avertiti,* for 5 
voices, is included in Webb's madrigals. [M. G. C] 

FERRI, Baldassabe, one of the most extra- 
ordinary singers who ever lived, was bom at 
Perugia, Dec. 9, 16 10. He owed to an accident 
in his boyhood the operation by which he became 
a sopranist. At the age of 11 he entered the 
service of the Bishop of Orvieto as a chorister, 
and remained there until 1635, when Prince 
Vladislas of Poland, then on a visit at Rome, 
carried him ofif to his Other's Court. In 1665 
he was transferred to Ferdinand III, Emperor 
of Gremoany, whose successor, Leopold I, loaded 
liiin with riches and honours. This prince had 
a portrait of Ferri, crowned with laurels, hanging 
in his bed-chamber, and inscribed, 'Baldassare 
Perugino, Re dei Musici.* At the age of 65 he 
received permission to retire to his native country, 
with a passport, the terms of which indicated 
suffidenuy ^e consideration in which he was 
hdd. He reached Italy in 1675, and died at 
Perugia, Sept. 8, 1680. 

Ferri was made a Knight of S. Mark of 
Venice in 1643 ; and, therefore, probably visited 
Italy at that time. He aroused the greatest 
enthusiasm wherever he appeared; hundreds of 
sonnets were written in his honour, he was 
covered with roses in his carriage after simply 
singing a cantata, and at Florence a number of 
distinguished persons went three miles out of 
the town, to escort him into it. (Ginguen^.) 
He is said also to have visited London, and to 
have sung here the part of * Zephyr' : but this 
must be a fable, as Italian opera did not b^n 
here till 1692, — 13 years after his death. It 
is true that in M. Locke's 'Psyche* (1671) there 
is a character called 'Zephyr* ; but he has only 
(bur lines to speak, and none to sing. Ferri 
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had, neverthelen, made one journey (befoi« 
1654) to Sweden, to gratify Queen Christina's 
wish to hear him. Ginguen^ says that his 
portrait was engraved with the inscription ' Qui 
fecit mirabilia multa* ; but such a portrait (aa 
hi as the present writer knows) has never been 
seen. A medal was struck, bearing on one side 
his head crowned with bays, and on the other 
the device of a swan dying by the banks of 
Meander. Ferri was tall and handsome, with 
refined manners ; and he expressed himself with 
distinction. He died very rich, leaving 600,000 
crowns for a pious foundation. 

His voice, a beautiful soprano, had an in- 
describable limpidity, combined with the greatest 
agility and facility, a perfect intonation, a 
brilliant shake, and inexhaustible leng^ of 
breath. Although he seems to have surpassed 
all the evirati in brilliance and endurance, he 
was quite as remarkable for pathos as for those 
qualities. (Bontempi, HUtoria Musica.) [^J.M.] 

FERTfi, Papillon de la, became 1111777, by 
purchase, 'Intendant des Menus-plaisirB * to 
Louis XVI, and as such had the direction of 
the 'Ecole Royale de chant' founded by the 
Baron de Breteuil, and of the opera after the 
municipality had given up the administratiaii 
of it. In 1790 he published a reply to a pam- 
phlet by the artists of the opera — ^^ M^moire 
justificatif des sujets de I'Acad^mie royale de 
musique* — in which they demanded a reform of 
the administration. His son occupied the sanra 
post after the Restoration. £M.C.C.] 

FESCA, Fbikdbich Ernst, oompoaov bom 
at Magdeburg, Feb. 15, 1789. Hi»fiither was 
an amateur, and his mother a singer, pupil of 
J. A. Hiller, so he heard good munc in his 
youth, and as soon as he could play the violin 
had taste enough to choose the quartets and 
quintets of Haydn and Mozart in preference to 
Pleyel's music, for which there was then a 
perfect rage in Germany. Having completed 
his elementary studies, he went through a ooiuBe 
of counterpoint with Pitterlin, conductor of the 
Magdeburg theatre. On Pitterlin's death in 
1804 he became a pupil of August Eberhardt 
Mliller at Leipsic. Here he played a violin con- 
certo of his own with brilliant success. In i$o6 
he accepted a place in the Duke of Oldenburg's 
band, but in the following year became s^ 
violinist under Reichardt at Cassel, whese he 
passed six happy years and composed his first 
seven quartets and first two symphonies, in- 
teresting works, especially when he hiinself played 
the first violin. In 1814, after a visit to 
Vienna, he was appointed solo violin, and in the 
following year concert-meister, to the Duke of 
Baden at Carlsmhe. During the next deven 
years he wrote 2 operas, ' Cantemir' and ' Leila,* 
overtures, quartets, quintets, chorales, pt^m< 
and other sacred music. He died at Carlsmhe 
May 24, 1826, of consumption, after many years* 
suii'ering, which however had not impaired his 
powers, as his last works contain some of his 
best writing. His 'De profundis,' arrange in 
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4 parts by Strauss, was srmg at lis funeral. 
Fesca was thoughtful, earnest, and warmhearted, 
with occasional traits of humour in striking con- 
trast to his keen sensibility and lofty enthusiasm 
for art. He appreciated success, but steadfutly 
declined to sacnfice his own perceptions of the 
good and beautiful for popularity. Fesca's rank 
as a composer has been much disputed. There 
is a want of depth in his ideas, but his melo- 
dies are taking and his combinations effective. 
His quartets and quintets, without possessing 
the qualities of the great masters, have a grace 
and elegance peciiliar to himself, and are emi- 
nently attractive. His symphonies are feebly 
instrumented, but his sacred works are of real 
merit. In richness of modulation he approaches 
Spohr. A complete edition of his quartets and 
quintets (30 and 5 in number) has been published 
in Paris (Rimbault). His son, Alkxaitder Ernst, 
bom at Carlsruhe May 2 3, 1 830, died at Brunswick 
Feb. 33, 1849, was a pupil of Bungenhagen, Wil- 
helm Bach, and Taubert, and composer of trios for 
pianoforte, violin, and cello, and other chamber- 
music popular in their day. His best opera was 
' Le Troubadour* (Brunswick, 1 854). [M. C. C] 

FESTA, C08TANZO, one of the earliest com- 
posers of the Roman school, was bom somewhere 
towards the close of the 15th century. He was 
elected a member of the Pontifical choir in 15 17, 
and died April 10, 1 545. He eventually became 
Maestro at the Vatican, and his nomination was 
00 far singular that he was at that time the only 
Italian in a similar position throughout the 
Peninsula. His genius cannot be doubted, and 
Dr. Bumey, who had been at the trouble of 
scoring a great number of his Madrigals, was 
astonished at the rhythm, grace, and facility of 
them. The Doctor calls one of Festa's Motetti, 
'Quam pulchra es, anima mea,' a model of 
eltjgance, simplicity, and pure harmony, and 
says that 'the subjects of imitation in it are as 
modem, and that the parts sing as well, as if 
it were a production of the eighteenth century.' 
Festa, according to Baini, fdl in his motets 
into a &shion too prevalent in his day, of setting 
distinct words to each voice. The Abb^ ('Life 
of Palestrina,* vol. i. pp. 95-103) explains in 
great detail the lengths to which this absurd 
and undignified aflfectation was carried, and 
quotes with obvious and wdl -merited approval 
a rebuke administered by the Cardinal Capranica, 
in the pontificate of Niocolo V, to some singer 
who had asked him to admire the caprice. ' Mi 
pare,' said the Cardinal, 'di udir una mandra 
di porcelli, che grugniscono a tutta forza senza 
profferire perb uH suono articolato, non che una 
parola.' 

The principal repertories for Festa's music are 
the collections which flowed from the presses of 
Gardano and of Scotto at Venice in the middle 
of the 1 6th century, and for which the curious 
enquirer must be referred to the Bibliographie 
of Eitner. The archives of the Pontifical chapel 
are rich in his MSS., and a celebrated Te Deum 
of his is still sung by the Pontifical choir at the 
election of a new Pope. Bumey, in his History 
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(ni. 245, 6) prints a motet and a madrigal of 
Festa's ; and a Te Deum and motet are given 
in Book's collection (vi. 31, 40). His ma&gal 
'Down in a flow'ry vale' ('Quando ritrovo la 
mia pastorella') enjo^ the distinction of being 
the most popular piece of this description in 
EngUnd. [E.H.P.] 

FESTING. Michael Christian, an eminent 
performer on, and composer for the violin, was 
the son of a flautist of the same names, who was 
a member of the orchestra of the King's Theatre 
in the Haymarket about 1737. Festhig was at 
first a pupil of Richard Jones, leader of the band 
at Drury Lane, but subsequently studied under 
Geminiani. He first appeared in public about 
1 7 34. He became a member of the king's private 
band and first violin at an amateur association 
which met at the Crown and Anchor Tavern in 
the Strand, under the name of the Philharmonic 
Society. On the opening of Ranelagh Gardens 
in 1743 he was appointed director of the music 
as well as leader of the band. 

Festing was one of the originators of the 
Society of Musicians. Being seated one day at 
the window of the Orange Coffee-house in the 
Haymarket in company with Weidemann, the 
flautist, and Vincent, the oboist, they observed 
two very intelligent looking boys driving milch 
asses. On inquiry they found them to be the 
orphans of Kytch, an eminent but imprudent 
German oboist, who had settled in London and 
then recently died, literally in the streets, from 
sheer want. Shocked by Uiis discovery Festing 
consulted with Dr. Greene, his intimate friend, 
and other eminent musicians, and the result was 
the establishment of the Society of Musicians 
for the support and maintenance of decayed 
musicians and their families. Festing for many 
years performed gratuitously the duties of secre- 
tary to this institution. He died July 34, 1753. 
In September of that year his goods, books, and 
instruments were sold at his house in Warwick 
Street, Grolden Square. He left an only son, 
the Rev. Michael Festing, rector of Wyke Regis^ 
Dorset, who married the only child of his fiitther's 
firiend. Dr. Greene. From this union sprang 
many descendants to perpetuate the name of 
Festing, and not many years since an Hertford- 
shire innkeeper, bearing the names of Maurice 
Greene Festing, was living. Festing's composi* 
tions consist of several sets of solos for the violin ; 
sonatas, concertos and symphonies for stringed 
and other instruments ; part of the 3rd chapter 
of Habakkuk, paraphrased; Addison's Ode for 
St. Cecilia's day ; Milton's Song on May morning; 
an Ode on the return of the Duke of Cumberland 
firom Scotland in 1745 ; an ode 'For thee how 
I do mourn'; and many cantatas and songs for 
Ranelagh. Sir John Hawkins says that *a8 a 
performer on the violin Festing was inferior to 
many of his time, but as a composer, particularly 
of solos for that instrument, the nature and 
genius whereof he perfectly understood, he had 
but few equals.' resting had a brother of the 
name of John, an oboist and teacher of the flute, 
whose success in his profession was such that he 
L12 
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died in 1773 worth £8/x)0, Acquired cliiefly by 
teaching. [W.H.H.J 

FESnVAIfi. The earliest musical festivals 
of which any trustworthy record exists were held 
in Italy. At an interview between Francis I, 
King of France, and Pope Leo X at Bologna in 
15 1 5, the musicians attached to their respective 
courts combined and gave a performance, but no 
details of the programme have been' preserved. 
In the early part of the 1 7th century there was 
a thanksgiving festival at St. Peter's at Rome on 
the cessation of the Plague, when a mass by 
Benevoli for six choirs was sung by more than 
aoo voices with organ accompaniment, the sixth 
choir occupying the highest part of the cupola. 
In France the first festival recorded is that 
which took place as a thanksgiving for the 
recovery of the eldest son of Louis XIV, when 
Lulli*s ' Te Deum' (written to celebrate a similar 
happy event in His Majesty's own Ufe in 1686) 
was performed by 300 musidans. In Bohemia 
the earliest festival was held at Prague in honour 
of the coronation of the Emperor Gharies VI as 
King of Bohemia, when an opera by Fux was 
perfrarmed in the open air by a band of aoo and 
a chorus of 100 voices — a somewhat singular 
proportion of orchestral to vocal resources — ^and 
of this an account is given by Bumey in his 
Grerman Tour, voL ii p. 178. French musicians 
united at Paris in 1767 in a solenm service at 
the funeral of Rameau ; and at Naples in 1774, 
at the burial of Jomelli, the service was rendered 
by 300 musicians. In Austria the earliest 
festivals were given by the Musical Institution 
at Vienna (Tonkunstler • Societ&t), by whose 
members, to the number of 400, oratorios were 
performed twice annually, in Advent and Lent, 
for charitable purposes, beginning with 1772.^ 
In the same city there was a festival in honour 
of Haydn in 1808, at which the 'Creadon' was 
performed, and at which the composer bade 
tareweU to the world. More important, and in 
its dimensions approaching more nearly to the 
modem festival, was a performance given at 
Vienna in 181 1, also in Haydn's honour, when the 
numbers are said to have been upwards of 700. 

The greatest of the German festivals, the 
Lower Rhenish, had its origin in a * Thuringian 
Musical Festival,' held at Erfurt in 181 1, under 
the direction of Bischoff, the organist of Gran- 
kenhausen, whose example was imitated in 181 7 
when Johann Schomstein, the musical director 
at Elberfeld, gave a performance at that town 
in which the musicians of Dusseldorf also took 
part. At first the Lower Rhenish festivals were 
held alternately at Elberfeld and Dusseldorf, 
but in 1 8a I Cologne joined in the scheme, and 
the Musikfest took place there. In 1825 the 
festival was held at Aix la Chapelle. and, with 
the exception of 1837— the year of Beethoven's 
death — when Elberfeld once more took its place, 
H has been held at Dusseldorf, Aix, or Cologne. 

[NiSDIBBHSIinSCHE MCSIKFESTB.] 

In England the earliest festivals were those 
held at St. Paul's Cathedral in aid of the S<ms of 

> HauUck's ' OoDMft-wwen in Wien.' p. 18. 
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the Cleigy Corporation, at which, since the year 
1 709, a roll band and choir has annually assisted, 
the Royal Society of Musicians for many ye«ra 
undertaking to supply the orchestra. The second 
English festival established was that of 'The 
Thi^ Choirs' — Gloucester, Worcester, and Here- 
ford — which after having been held previously 
for some years for the enjoyment of the lay 
clerks and choristers, was in 1724 utiUaed as 
a means of securing an annual ooUectioii f(» 
the widows and orphans of the clergy of the 
three dioceses. [See Three CHonts Festivals.] 
In 1739 a festivid, to which Handel lent hia aid. 
was established in connection with the ' Fund for 
the Support of Decayed Musicians,' and this 
institution was in 1790 incorporated as 'The 
Royal Society of Musicians,' which still follows 
the ancient custom by giving an ^TiT>n^ 1 per- 
formance of the 'Messiah' in aid of its funds. 
In 1749 Handel conducted a festival at ihe 
Foundling Hospital in aid of that charity, and 
directed it annually until his death. [See FouKD- 
LiNO Hospital.] Festivals were subsequently 
held at Cambridge in 1749 on the oooasion of 
the Chancellor's installation ; at Leeds in 1767 
for the Leeds Infirmary then recently opened; 
at Birmingham in 1 768 [see Btbiokoham] ; at 
Beverly in 1769 — at the opening of Snetader's 
organ in the Minster; at Norwich in 1770 [see 
Nobwich] ; at Westminster Abbey in 1 784 [see 
Hakdel CoMMEMOBATioir] ; at Oxford in 1785; 
at Manchester in 1785 ; at ShefiBeld in 1786; at 
Derby, Winchester, and Salisbury — ^in celefaratuA 
of the opening of Green's organ — in 1788 ; at 
Hull in 1789 in aid of the Infirmary ; at Liver* 
pMod in 1790; at York in 1791 (held annually 
till 1802 and revived 1823) [see York] ; at 
St. Maigaret's, Westminster, in 179 a — the first 
annual performance of the 'Messiah* in aid of 
the Westminster Hospital ; and at Edinburgh in 
1 8 1 5. Many of these festivals were oontinaed in 
subsequent years, and some are still held. 1^ 
Sons of the Clergy Festival, the Three C^ioirs 
Festival, the Birmingham and Norwich Festivals, 
are now held triennially, and at Leeds, LiTerpool, 
and Bristol, festivals of a similar «^>»^^rarigr are 
also held every third year. So are the Handel 
Festivals of the Sacred Harmonic Society at the 
Crystal Palace, which after a preliniinary trial 
in 1857 began their triennial existence in 1859. 
[Handel Festival.] The Edinbur^gh Orches^ 
Festivals are now held annually under the 
direction of the Reid Professor of Music, aad 
festivals of importance have been established at 
Glasgow and Dundee. 

Festivals of Parochial Choirs, which are now 
held annually in the majority of the cathediab 
and at other large churches, were first organised 
about the year 1850, the Cheadle Aasociaticm in 
the diocese of Lichfield being one of the earliest. 
The first festival of this nature on a large scale 
was held in Durham Cathedral in 1863. Next 
in order in the cathedral or diocesan festivab 
came Ely, Peterborough, Salisbury, and Korwich. 
and at York in 1861 there was a festival in the 
Minster with 2700 trained singers. Rimiy 
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lervioes are now held ammallj in St. Paul's 
Cathedral, and the system has been adopted in 
Scotland, Ireland, and in the United States. [See 
Chabitt Children.] [CM.] 

FfinS, FBAN901S Joseph, bom March 25, 
1784, at Mons, died March 25, 1871, at Brussels, 
the most learned, laborious, and prolific musical 
litterateur of his time. He was the son of an 
organist at Mons, and early learned to play the 
violin, piano, and organ, completing his studies 
at the Paris Conservatoire. Boieldieu and 
Pradher were his masters for the piano, but he 
only succeeded in gaining the harmony prize in 
1803, and the second 'second priz' for com- 
position in 1807, scarcely as much as might have 
been expected from one who delighted to style 
himself the pupil of Beethoven. He married 
in 1806, and in 1811 pecuniary difficulties, 
caused by the loss of his wife's fortune, com- 
pelled him to retire to the Ardennes, where he 
remained till his appointment as organist and 
professor of music at Douai in Dec. 1813. In 
183 1 he succeeded £Ier' as professor of counter^ 
point and fugue at the Pans Conservatoire, and 
became librarian of that institution in 1827. In 
March 1833 he was appointed director of the 
Brussels Conservatoire and maitre de chapelle 
to the King of the Belgians, two important posts, 
which, besides ensuring him many gratifying 
distinctions, obliged him to take part in the 
labours of the Belgian Acad^mie Royale, for 
which he wrote several interesting memoirs. 

F^tis must be considered separately in his 
various capacities of composer, author of theo- 
retical works, historian, and critic. As a 
composer he wrote much pianoforte music for 
a and 4 hands, chamber-music, duos, a 
quartet^ quintets, and a sestet, overtures and 
symphonies for orchestra, operas and sacred 
music. His operas *L'Amant et le Mari' 
<i83o), 'Marie Stuart en Ecoese* (1823), <La 
Vieille* (i8i6), and 'Le Mannequin de Ber- 
grame' (1833) were produced at the 'Op^ra 
Comique* with some success, though they now 
seem feeble and antiquated. Among his sacred 
compositions we will onlv roecify his 'Messes 
faciles pour Torgue,' and his ' Messe de Requiem ' 
composed for uie funeral of the Queen of the 
Belgians (1850). The greater part of his 
church music is unpublished. F^tis's hme 
however rests not npon his compositions, but 
upon his writings on the theory, history, and 
Uterature of music. His 'M^thode ^^mentaire 
.... d'harmoDie et d*accompagnement ' (1824, 
36, 41), which has been tranislated into £^lidi 
(Cocks & Co.) and Italian; his 'Solfi^es pro- 
greesifs'; 'Manuel des prindpes de musique'; 
' Traits ^^entaire de musique* (Brussels 1831- 
32) ; * Traits du chant en choeur* — translated by 
Helmore (Novello) ; * Manuel des jeunes com- 
pofidteurs'; 'M^thode des m^thodes de piano'; 
and ' M^thode ^^entaire de Plain Chant,' have 
been of great service to teachers, though some of 
them b^ traces of having been written in haste 
for the publishers. Far above these must be 
Tanked his 'Traits de Taccompagnement de la 
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partition* (1829); his 'Traits oomplet de la 
throne et de la pratique de lliarmonie' (1844), 
which has passed through many editions and 
been translated into several languages; and 
his 'Traits du oontrepoint et de la fugue' 
( 1 824), a really classical work. These two last 
F^tis conndered his best original productions, 
and looked to them for his permanent reputa- 
tion. They were the more important In his 
eyes because he believed in the infidlibility of 
his doctrines. Outside his own peculiar system 
of harmonic generation — the 'omnitonio' B3rst6m, 
whose main principle is that harmonic combina- 
tions exist by wluch any given sound may be 
resolved into any key and any mode — he saw 
nothing but error and confusion. As a historian 
he was equally systematic and equally impatient 
of contradiction. Nevertheless, in his ' Biographie 
universelle des Musiciens,* and in his 'Histoire 
g^n^rale de la Musique' earron of detail and 
mistakes in chronology abound, while many of 
the opinions he advances are open to question. 
Easy as it may be however to find fikult with 
these two standard works, it is impossible to 
do without them. The first edition of the 
'Biographic' (Paris 1835-44) is especially de- 
fective, but it contains a remarkable intioduo- 
tion founded on the writinffs of Forkel, Gerber, 
Kiesewetter, Hawkins, and others. F^tis in- 
tended to use this introduction as material for a 
'Philosophie de la Musique,' but had not time 
to accomplish it. The second edition of the 
'Biographie' (Paris 1860-65) though more com- 
plete and more satisfactory than its predecessor, 
should still be oonsulted with disoetion; its 
dates are still often vnx>ng, and there are mistakes, 
especially in the articles on English musicians, 
which are almost ludicrous, and might have been 
avoided. [For Supplement see Pougin.] F^tis 
unfortunately allows his judgment to be biassed 
by passion or interest. It is a pity that in hit 
'Histoire g^n^rale de la Musique' (Didot^ 5 
vols. 1869-76) he is not more just to some of hit 
OTodecessors, such as Yilloteau and Adrien de la 
Fage, whom he quotes freely but never without 
some depreciatory remark, thus forgetting the 
poet's words : — 

' Ah I doit-on h^ter de oeux qu'on asBftSHlne V 
In spite of this defect, and of a strong ten- 
dency to dogmatism, the 'Histoire g^^rale de 
la Musique,' although a fragment — ^for it ceases 
at the 15th century — exhibits F^tis at his best. 
Another useful vratk is ' La Musique mise k la 
port^ de tout le monde' (Paris 1830, 34, 47), 
which has been translated into German, English, 
Spanish, and even Russian. The same elevation 
and clearness appear in his innumerable artidee ' 
and reviews, which were all incorporated in the 
'Biographie,' the 'Curiosity historiques de la 
Musique' (Paris 1830), the ' Esquisse de lliistoire 
de lliannonie' (Paris 1840, now very scarce), 
and other works already named. The 'Bevue 
musicale' which he started in 1827, and con- 
tinued till 35, was the foundation of the musical 
Eress of France. This short r^um^ of F^tis's 
ibours will suffice to show the immense services 
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he rendered to musical instruction and literature. 
Had he been a little less one-sided, and a little 
more disinterested and &ir, he would have been 
A model critic and litterateur. 

His eldest son, Edouasd, bom at Bouvignes 
in Belgium, May i6, 1812, at an early age 
assisted his father, and edited the 'Revue 
musicale* from 1833 to 35. He is now art 
critic of the 'Ind^pendance Beige/ has edited 
the 5th voL of * Histoire g^n^rale de la Musique/ 
and has published 'L^ende de Saint Hubert* 
(Brussels 1847), 'Les Musiciens Beiges' (Brus- 
seb 1848), a useful work, and a 'Catalogue 
raisonn^' (1877) of his &ther*s valuable library 
purchased by the Government for the 'Biblio- 
th^ue Boyale ' of which £. F^tis is librarian. 
He is also professor of sesthetics to the Brussels 
Acad^mie des Beaux Arts and member of the 
Acaddmie Boyale in Brussels. [G. G.] 

FEVIN, Am^iNE, composer of the i6th cen- 
tury, whose works entitle him to a position 
amongst his contemporaries second alone to that 
of Josquin Depr^s. We have only a few vague 
conjectures as to the actual circumstances of his 
Ufe. Bumey mentions Orleans as his birthplace, 
and later historians have accepted his statement. 
Indeed, there is little reason to dispute it, imless 
the existence of Fevin's compositions in MS. in 
the cathedral at Toledo, and the opinion of 
Spanish musicians, can make him a Spaniard, 
as Gevaert and Eslava would have him to be. 
There are some books of masses in the Vienna 
library containing three by 'Anthonius Fevin, 
pie memorie.' ALibros, in his History of Music 
(iii. 274) shows that the date of these books 
lies between 1514 and 1516, and assuming that 
Fevin died about this time, and moreover (as 
Glarean leads us to infer) that he died quite 
young, places his birth about 1490. We may, 
at any rate, accept these dates as approximately 
true, and at once see that it is scarcely correct to 
oaU Fevin a contemporary of Josquin. Although 
he died a few years before the great master, he 
was probably bom 40 years after the date of Joe- 

2uin s birth. Had it not been for his premature 
eath, might not the * Felix Jodoci semulator,* as 
Glarean calls him, have lived on to work by the 
side of Lassus and share with him the glory of 
a brighter period? Surely there was in 'that 
noble youth, whose modesty was equal to his 
genius (again we quote Glarean), every element 
of greatness, except perhaps physical strength, 
requisite for making his name stand with those 
of (dement and Grombert in the gap between 
Josquin and Lassus. But although Fevin can 
never be the hero of any chapter in musical 
history, there is little doubt that when the 
compositions of his time become once more 
eenerally known, the few works which he has 
Idh behind him will find £EkVour as soon as any, 
on account of the peciiliar charm which veils his 
most elaborate workmanship, and the simplicity 
of effect which seems to come so naturally to 
him, and so well agrees with the personal 
character for which Glarean admired him. We 
give the following list of his works, and the various 
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collections in which they appear : — (1) 3 masses, 
' Sancta Trinitas,* ' Mente tota,' and 'Ave Maria,* 
from a book of 5 masses (Petrucci, Fosaombrone 
1 5 1 5). The only known copy of this work, with 
all the parts, is in the British Museum. Barney 
has given two beautiful extracts from the ist 
mass in his History. (2) 3 masses, 'Ave Maria,* 
'Mente Tota,* and 'De Feria,* in 'Liber quin> 
decim Missarum * (Andreas Antiquis, Bom. 1516), 
a copy of which is in the MaaEarin Library at 
Paris. (3) 6 motets from the ist book of the 
'Motetti della corona* (Petrucci, Foesombrone 
1514). (4) A motet, 'Descende in hortum 
meum,* and a fugue, 'Quse es ista,' from the 
'Cantiones selectae ultra centum* (Kriesiteu, 
Augsburg 1540). (5) 2 lamentations, 'Migravit 
Juda* and * Recordare est,* from the collection bj 
Le Boy and Ballard, Paris 1557. (6) Detached 
movements from masses in £8lava*8 ' Lira-sacro* 
Hispana.' (7) i magnificat from Attaignant'i 
5th book for 4 voices, and a motets frxmi his i ith 
book (Paris 1534). (8) i piece in the 'j^cxnia 
Gallica, etc.* (Bhau, Wittenberg 1545). (9) 
3 masses, *0 quam glorifica luce,* 'Bequiem,' 
and ' Mente tota.* in ihe * Ambraser Mcoscn* at 
Vienna, and 3 MS. motets in same library. (10) 
A mass, ' Salve sancta parens,* the only copy of 
which is in the Boyal Library at Munich. Thert 
is a song of his, ' Je le Tairray,* in the Harieiaa 
MSS. 524a ; and fragments of two mannra in 
Bumey s musical extracts. Add. MSS. 11,581-s 
—both in the British Museum. [J. R. S.-R] 

FLA.LA, Joseph, eminent oboist^ bom 1749 
at Lobkowitz in Bohemia. He taught himju^f 
the oboe, for which he had a perfect paflrmnii 
but being a serf was compelled to menial labour 
in the Sdiloss. He ran away, and was recaptmwd, 
upon which his mistress, the Countess Lobkowitz 
ordered his frt>nt teeth to be pulled out that he 
might be incapable of playing : but some of the 
nobility of Prague interceded for him with the 
Emperor, who commanded him to be set fr«e. 
He first entered Prince Wallerstein^a b^nd, and 
in 1777 that of the Elector at Munich. He was 
afterwards in that of the Archbishop of Salzburg, 
where he made the-intimate acquaintance of the 
Mozarts. In 1 785 he was suddenly discharged 
by the Archbishop, with a loss of aoo florins, oa 
which Mozart not only urged him to oome to 
Vienna, but ofiered him a good engagement. 
After a residence of some years in Buasia ha 
became in 179 a Capellmeister to Prince Fursten- 
berg at Donauschingen, where he died in i8i6i. 
He published two sets of quartets (Frankfort 
and Vienna, about 1780-86), 'Six duos poor 
violon et violoncello* (Angsburg 1799), and two 
sets of trios for flute, oboe, and bassoon (Batiabon 
1806), besides MS. concertos for flute, oboe, and 
cello. He played several other instruments well, 
especially the cello and double hmas, and was 
evidently a man of mark. QM. C. C."J 

FLVSCO (a flask). ' Faire fiasco,' * to make 
a fiasco,' i.e. a complete £ulure — a phrase of 
somewhat recent introduction. The term, though 
Italian, is not used by the Italians in this trnnn, 
but first by the Frendi and then by ounelves^ 
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The date and origin of the expression are unknown 
to Littr^ ; but it ia tempting to believe the image 
to be that of a flask falling and breaking— or, as 
our own slang has it, 'coming to utter smash.* [6.] 

FIDDLE. The old English word, before 'viol* 
came in, and still the more idiomatic of the two. 
Both are possibly derived from the same root — 
vitula, a calf, from the springing motion of dancers 
(Diez and Littr^ ; and compare the connection of 
Geige and jig\ Fiddlestick is the violin-bow, 
as in the Epigram on a Bad Fiddler : — 
Old Orpheus play*d so well he mov*d Old Nick, 
Whilst thou mov'st nothing — but thy fiddlestick. 
The Germans have three terms for the iostru- 
ment — Fiedcl, Geige, and VioUne. [G.] 

FIDELIO.ODER DIE EHELICHE LIEBE. 

Beethoven*8 single opera (op. 72) ; the words 
adapted by Joseph Sonnleithner from Bouilly's 
'L^onore, ou T Amour conjugal.* He received 
the text in the winter of 1804, and composed 
the opera at Hetzen<lorf in the summer. It was 
produced ( i .) at the Theater an der Wien, Vienna, 
on Wednesday, Nov. 20, 1 805, in 3 acts ; the 
overture was probably that known as • Leonora 
No. 2.' Cherubini was in the house. (2.) It 
was played again on the 2 ist and 2 2nd, and then 
withdrawn. (See p. 185 a.) The libretto was 
then reduced by Breuning to 2 acts ; 3 pieces of 
music — said to have been an air for Pizzaro with 
chorus ; a duet, Leonore and Marzelline ; and a 
terzet, Marzelline, Jaquino, and Rocco— were 
sacrificed, and the overture * Leonora No. 3 * 
composed. It was played again at the Imperial 
private theatre on ^Saturday, March 29, 1806, 
and April 10, and again withdrawn. (3.) Early 
in 1814 the opera, as again revised by Treitschke, 
was submitted to Beethoven ; he at once set to 
-work, and it was produced a third time, in 2 
acts, at the Klimthnerthor theatre, Vienna, on 
>lay 23, 1814, as Fidelio. The overture was 
that of the ' Ruins of Athens,* but on the 26th 
the overttuv in £, known as the 'Overture to 
Fidelio,' was first played. It was Beethoven's 
wish that the opera should be called Leonora, 
but it was never performed under that name. 
<4.) It was produced in Paris, at the Th^tre 
Lyrique, translated by Barbier and Carr^, and 
in 3 acts. May 5, i860. In London by Chelard's 
German company (Schroder, etc.) at the King's 
Theatre, May 18, 1832. In English (Malibran) 
at Ck>vent Garden, June 12, 35. In Italian 
(Cruvelli and Sims Reeves, Recitatives by Balfe) 
at Her Majesty's, May 20, 185 1. (5.) The chief 
editions are — a P. F. score of the 2nd arrange- 
ment (by Moscheles under B.*s direction) without 
Overture or Finale, 18 10; with them, 1815; 
both entitled 'Leonore.' A ditto of the 3rd 
arrangement, entitled 'Fidelio,* Aug. 181 4. A 
critical edition by Otto Jahn of the complete 
work as * Leonora,' in P. F. score, showing the 
variations and changes (Breitkopf & Uartel, 
1 851). An English translation by Oliphant 
(Addison & HoUier), and another by Soane, 
with Preface (Boosey). The 4 overtures are 
given in thp Royal Edition (Boosey). [G.} 
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FIELD, Henbt, called 'Field of Bath,' was 
bom Dec. 6, 1797, and died May 19, 1848. 
Pupil of Coombs of Chippenham. Beyond these 
facts, and that he was a careful pianist and 
greatly esteemed as a teacher, there is nothing 
to explain why he should require to be dis- 
tinguished from his greater namesake. [G.] 

FIELD. John, known as 'Russian Field' to 
distinguish him fr^m Henry Field. Bom at 
Dublin July 26, 1782, died Jan. 11, 1837, at 
Moscow. To a modem pianist who is aware of 
Chopin and Liszt, the name of .John Field recalls 
little or nothing beyond 'Field's Nocturnes,* — 
not the seven concertos, so much admired in 
their day, nor the three sonatas dedicated to his 
master Clementi, nor the pianoforte quintet with 
strings, nor the 'Airs vari^,* or 'Polonaise en 
rondeau,* or similar more or less sentimental 
inanities, — but Field's Nocturnes pure and simple. 
And here again, not the entire lot of twenty little 
sentimental effusions bound up into a nocturnal 
sheaf, but about half a dozen delicate little lyrics 
— the nocturnes in A, Eb, C minor, Ab, and Bb 
(nos. 4, 7, 2, 3, and 5, in Liszt's edition), the 
very essence of all idylls and eclogues, 'Ponies 
intimes ' of simple charm and inimitable grace, 
such as no undue popularity can render stale,' 
no sham imitation nauseous. Both as a player 
and as a composer Chopin, and with him all 
modem pianists, are much indebted to Field. 
The form of Chopin's weird nocturnes, the kind 
of emotion embodied therein, the type of melody 
and its graceful embellishments, the peculiar 
waving accompaniments in widespread chords, 
with Uieir vaguely prolonged sound resting on 
the pedals, all this and more we owe to Field. 

Field's method of playing, as was to be ex- 
pected ftx)m dementi's best pupil, was distin- 
guished by the most smooth and equable touch, 
the most perfect legato, with supple wrists and 
quiet position of the hands, a suave and sing- 
ing tone, capable of endless modifications and 
delicate shades of expression. He is reported to 
have played his nocturnes vrith an inexhaustible 
variety of embellishments, and, like Chopin after 
him, is said to have preferred the smaller square 
and upright pianofortes to grands. Schuberth 
& Co.'s edition of his Noctumes is prefaced 
by a charming essay in French on Field and his 
musical ways, by Franz Liszt, well worth 
reading. 

Field came of a family of musicians. He was 
the son of a violinist engaged at a theatre in 
Dublin, who again was the son of an organist. 
His grandfather taught him the rudiments of 
music and grounded him on the piano. He told 
F^tis that both his father and grand&ther forced 
him to practice so unmercifully, that he attempted 
to run away firom home — to which, however, 
abject misery soon brought him back. The elder 
Field, who was subsequently engaged as violinist 
at Bath, and afterwards at the Haymarket 
Theatre, brought young John to London and 
apprenticed him (for a premium of 100 guineas) 
to Clementi, with whom he became a sort of 
mu^cal t^ftlwaTHftii^ in tbe piaa^fo^ shop of CW* 
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xnenti and Co., and from whom, up to his 32nd 
year, he received regular instruction in pianoforte 
playing. In 1802 Clementi took Field to Paris, 
where his admirable rendering of Baches and 
Handel's fugues astonished musicians ; thence to 
Gennany, and thereafter to Russia. Here he 
was encountered by Spohr» who gives a graphic 
account of him. Clementi kept him to his old 
trade of showing off the pianos in the ware- 
house, and there he was to be found, a pale 
melancholy youth, awkward and shy, speaking 
no language but his own, and in clothes which 
he had fu* outgrown; but who had only to 
place his hands on the keys for all such draw- 
backs to be at once forgotten (Spohr, Selbetbio- 
graphie i. 43). 

On Clementi's departure in 1804 Field settled 
at St. Petersburg as a teacher, where his lessons 
were much sought after and extraordinarily well 
, paid. In 1823 he went to Moscow, and gave 
concerts with even greater success than in Peters- 
burg. After further travelling in Russia he 
returned to London and played at the Philhar- 
monic — a concerto of his own — Feb. 27, 1832. 
From thence he went to Paris, and in 1833 
through Belgium and Switzerland to Italy, where 
at Ionian, Venice and Naples, his playing did 
not please the aristocratic mob, and his concerts 
did not pay. Habits of intemperance had grown 
upon hun; he suffered from fistula, and his 
Situation at Naples became worse and worse. 
He lay in a hospital for nine months in the most 
deplorable condition, from which at last a Russian 
family named Raemanow rescued him, on con- 
dition that he should consent to return with 
them to Moscow. On their way back Field was 
heard at Vienna, and elicited transports of 
admiration by the exquisite playing of his 
Nocturnes. But his health was gone. Hardly 
arrived at Moscow he succumbed, and was 
buried there in Jan. 1837. 

Field's printed compositions for the piano are 
as follows : — 7 Concertos (No. 1, Eb ; No. 2, Ab ; 
No. 3, Eb ; No. 4, Eb ; No. 5, C, * L'inoendie 
par I'orage' ; No. 6, C ; No. 7, C minor) ; 2 
iHvertimenti, with accompaniment of two violins, 
flute, viola and bass ; a Quintet and a Rondo for 
piano and strings ; Variations on a Russian air for 
four hands ; a grand Valse, 4 Sonatas, 3 of which 
are dedicated to Clementi ; a 'Airs en Rondeau' ; 
Fantade sur le motif de la Polonaise, 'Ah. quel 
dommage ' ; Rondeau Ecossais ; Polonaise en forme 
de Rondo ; deux airs Anglais, and * Vive Henry 
IV' vafi^; and 20 pieces to which in recent 
editions the name of Nocturnes is applied, though 
it properly belongs to not more than a dozen of 
them. [E.D.] 

FIERRABRAS. An opera in 3 acts by 
Sdiubert, words by Kupelwieser. It was com- 
missioned by Barbaja, but owing to his failure 
was never performed, and remains in MS. in 
the Library of the Gesellsohaft der Musikfreunde 
at Vienna. Act i, 304 pages, is dated at be- 
ginning and end 25th and 31st May (1823); 
Act 2, 31st May and 5th June. The overture 
u occasionally played at ounoerts. [G.] 
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FIFE. The smaller variety of the simple flute, 
poss e ssing at most one key. It is made in several 
keys, F, Bb, and Eb. It is seldom used in 
Orchestral music, and only for the production of 
peculiar effects. Fifes are combined with drums 
in military use. They play simple melodies, 
without bass, of a mariced character and rhythm, 
suitable to mark the time of marching. [W. H.S.] 

FIFTEENTH is a stop or set of pipes in an 
organ sounding 2 octaves, or 15 notes, above the 
Open diapason. Thus when the Fifteenth and 
Open diapason stops are drawn out at the same 
time, and the finger is placed on the key of 
middle C, two notes are sounded — middle C and 
C two octaves above it. 

FIFTH. A Fifth is the perfect consonance, 
the ratio of the vibrational numbers of the limiting 
sounds of which is 2 : 3. It is called fifth because 
5 diatonic notes are passed through in arriving 
from one extreme of the interval to the other, 
whence the Greeks called it iid v4rr€^ DimpeniA, 
The interval consists of 3 whole tones and a 
semitone. [CttfiJP.] 

FIGARO. See Nozzi Di Figabo. 

FIGURANTE. A ballet-dancer who takes 
an independent part in the piece ; also, in Fraaoe, 
a subordinate charaoCer in a play, who comes on 
but has nothing to say. 

FIGURE is any short succession of notes, 
either as melody or a group of chords, which pro- 
duces a single, complete, and distinct impreanon. 
The term is the exact counterpart of the Gennan 
MotiVf which is thus defined in Reissmann^s ocmr 
tinuation of Mendel's Lexicon : — ' Motiv, Ge> 
danke, in der Musik, das kleinere Glied eines 
solchen, aus dem dieser sich organisch entwkk- 
elt.* It is in fact the shortest complete idea in 
music ; and in subdividing musical works into 
their constituent portions, as separate movemaitB. 
sections, periods, phrases, the units are the figures^ 
and any subdivision below them will leave only 
expressionless single notes, as miTnA«.TiiTig ^s the 
separate letters of a word. 

Figures play a most important part in instru- 
mental music, in which it is necessary that a 
strong and definite impression should be produced 
to answer the purpose of words, and convey the 
sense of vitality to the otherwise incoherent sno- 
cession of sounds. In pure vocal music this is 
not the case, as on the one hand the words assist 
the audience to follow and understand what they 
hear, and on the other the quality of voioea in 
combination is such as to render strong chano* 
teristic features somewhat inappropriate. But 
without strongly marked figures the very reason 
of existence of instrumental movements can 
hardly be perceived, and the success of a move- 
ment of anv dimensions must ultimately d^Mnd, 
to a very large extent, on the appropriate de- 
velopment of the figures which are contained in 
the chief subjects. The conunon expression that 
a subject is very ' workable,* merely me«ns ^^ 
it contains well-marked figures ; though it miai 
be observed on the other hand, that there an 
not a few instances in which masterly treatment 
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has invested with powerful interest a figure 
which at first sight would seem altogether de- 
ficient in character. 

As dear an instance as could be given of the 
breaking up of a subject into its constituent 
figtu^s for the purpose of development, is the 
treatment of the first subject of Beethoven^s 
Pastoral Symphony, which he breaks up into 
(a) (b) (0 



three figures corresponding to the first three 
bard. As an example of his treatment of (a) 
may be taken — 

: Ac. 

{b) is twice repeated no less than thirty-six times 
successively in the development of the movement; 
and (0) appears at the close as follows : — 
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Examples of this kind of treatment of the 
figures contained in subjects are very numerous 
in classical instrumental music, in various degrees 
of refinement and ingenuity ; as in the ist move- 
ment of Mozart^s G minor Svmphony; in the 
same movement of Beethoven s 8th Symphony ; 
aiid in a large number of Bach's fugues, as for 
instance Nos. 2, 7, 16, of the WoUtemperirte 
Klavier. The beautiful little musical poem, the 
1 8th fugue of that series, contains as happy a 
specimen of this device as could be cited. 

In music of an ideally high order, everything 
should be recognisable as having a meaning ; or, 
in other words, every part of tiie music should 
be capable of being analysed into figures, so that 
even the most insignificant instrument in the 
orchestra should not be merely making sounds 
to fill up the mass of the harmony, but should 
be playing something which is worth playing in 
itself. It is of course impossible for any but the 
highest genius to carry this out consistently, but 
in proportion as music approaches to this ideal, 
it is of a high order as a work of art, and in the 
measure in which it recedes firom it, it approaches 
more nearly to the mass of base, slovenly, or 
faUe contrivances which lie at the other ex- 
treme, and are not works of art at all. This 
will be very well recognised by a comparison 
of Schubert s method of treating the accompani- 
ment of his songs and the method adopted in the 
large proportion of the thousands of 'popular' 
songs which annually make their appearance in 
this country. For even when the figure is as 
simple as in 'Wohin,* *Mein,' or 'Ave Maria,' 
the fi^ire is there, and is clearly recognised, and 
is as diflferent firom mere sound or stuffing to 
sup»port the voice as a living creature is from 
d^d and inert clay. 



Bach and Beethoven were the great masters 
in the use of figures, and both were content at 
times to make a short figure of three or four 
notes the basis of a whole movement. As ex- 
amples of this may be quoted the truly famous 
rhythmic figure of the C minor Symphony (d), 
the figure of the Scherzo of the 9th Symphony 
(e), and the figure of the first movement of the 
last Sonata, in C minor (/). As a beautiful ex- 
ample from Bach may be quoted the Adagio from 
the Toccata in D minor (g), but it must be said 

(<0 




that examples in his works are almost innumer- 
able, and will meet the student at every turn. 

A very peculiar use which Bach occasionally 
makes of figures, is to use one as the bond of 
connection running through a whole movement 
by constant repetition, as in Prelude No. 10 of 
the Wohltemperirte Klavier, and in the slow 
movement of Uie Italian Concerto, where it serves 
as accompaniment to an impassioned recitative. 
In this case the figure is not identical on each 
repetition, but is freely modified, in such a way 
however that it is aJways recognised as the 
same, partly by the rhythm and partly by the 
relative positions of the successive notes. This 
manner of modifying a given figure shows a 
tendency in the direction of a mode of treatment 
which has become a feature in modem music : 
namely, the practice of transforming figures in 
order to show different aspects of the same 
thought, or to establish a oonnection between 
one thought and another by bringing out the 
characteristics they possess in conuuon. As a 
simple specimen of ^is kind of transformation, 
may be quoted a passage from the first move- 
ment of Brahms's P. F. Quintet in F minor. 
The figure stands at first as at (h), then by 
transposition as at (1). Its first stage of trans- 
formation is 0) ; further {k) {I) (m) are pro- 
gressive modifications towards the stage (n). 




which, having been repeated twice in different 
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positions, appears finally as the figure immedi- 
ately attached to the Cadence in Db, thus — 



A siiiiilar very fine example — too familiar to 
need quotation here — is at the close of Beethoven's 
Overture to Coriolan. 

The use which Wagner makes of strongly 
marked figures is very important, as he 
establishes a consistent connection between the 
characters and situations and the music by using 
appropriate figures {Leitmotive), which appear 
whenever the ideas or characters to which they 
belong come prominently forward. 

That figures vary in intensity to an immense 
degree hardly requires to be pointed out ; and it 
will also be obvious that figures of accompaniment 
do not require to be so marked as figures which 
occupy positions of individual importance. With 
regard to the latter it may be remarked that 
there is hardly any department in music in which 
true feeling and inspiration are more absolutely 
indispensable, since no amount of ingenuity or 
perseverance can produce such figures as that 
which opens the C-minor Symphony, or such 
soul -moving figures as those in the death march 
of Siegfried in Wagner's * Gotterdammerung.* 

As the common notion that music chiefly 
consists of pleasant tunes grows weaker, the 
importance of figures becomes proportionately 
greater. A succession of isolated times is always 
more or less inconsequent, however deftly they 
may be connected together, but by the appropriate 
use of figures and groups of figures, such as real 
musicians only can invent, and the gradual un- 
folding of all their latent possibilities, continuous 
and logical works of art may be constructed ; such 
as will not merely tickle the hearer s foncy, but 
arouse profound interest, and raise him mentally 
and morally to a higher standard. [C.H.H.P.] 

FIGURED. A translation of FiguratOy an- 
other word for Flobid. Figured Counterpoint 
is where several notes of various lengths, with 
syncopations and other ornamental devices, are 
set against the single notes of the Canto fermo ; 
and Figured melody, or Canto fgurato, was the 
breaking up of the long notes of the church 
melodies into larger or more rapid figures or 
passages. The Jigurirter Choral, or Figured 
chorale, of the German school was a similar 
treatment of their chiirch tunes, in which either 
the melody itself or its accompaniments are 
broken up into 'figures' or groups of smaller 
notes than the original. Of this numberless ex- 
amples may be found in the works of J. S. Bach. 

FIGURED BASS is a species of musical short- 
hand by which the harmony only of a piece is 
indicated. It consists of tiie bass notes alone, 
with figures to represent the chords. It seems 
to have been first employed by Peri, Caccini, 
Viadana, and Monteverde, about i6o<d, in the 
accompaniments of their Recitatives and Songs, 
and was afterwards for some time in univer^ 
use for aocompaniment ; songs such as the ool- 
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lection of the Orpheus Britannicus, and anthems 
such as Boyce's collection, and great works like 
Bach's Passion and Handel's Messiah, having 
accompaniments indicated in this manner. The 
bass line consisted of the lowest part of whatever 
was going on at the time, whether treble, or 
tenor, or bass, and in choral works it often leapt 
about promiscuously in a manner that would be 
very harassing to a player unaccustomed to the 
process, as for example 

from the last chorus of the Messiah. 

The figures represented the diatonic intervals 
counting upwards, without reference to the natai« 
of the chord; thus a always meant the next 
diatonic note above — D above C, as in (a), and 
4 the next note but two, as (&), and so on up to 
the 9th, above which the figures of the lower 
octave were repeated ; and the chmce of the par> 
ticular octave in which a note represented by a 
figure should be placed, as well as the progree&ion 
of the parts, was generally left to the diflcretioa 
of the player. 

It was not customary to insert all the figures, 
as some intervals were looked upon as too familiar 
to require indication, such as the octave mid 
the fifth and the third, or any of them in 
combination with other intervals; thus a 7 bv 
itself would admit of any or all of them being 
taken without being indicated, as (c) ; and a 9 
would admit of a fifth and a third, as (rf) ; and 
a 6 of a third, but not of a fifth, as (e) ; aod a 4 
of a fifth and an octave, as (/). WTien a 2 was 
written alone over a note it admitted also of a 
sixth and a fourth, as (.y) ; but more commonly 
the 4 was written with the 2, and the sixth <Mily 
was understood ; and this seems to be the only 
case in which notes other than the oct»ve or fifUi 
or third are left to be understood. 



(a) 



(&) 



A^ 



J£> S S 
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When notes were chromatically altered the 
accidental was added by the side of the figure 
representing that note {^b), or for sharp^iine a 
note a line was dra^vn through the figure or bv 
its side, as at (A), and as it was not customary to 
write the 3, when the third was to be chromadcall y 
altered the accidental was placed by itself with the 
bass note— thus a simple #, b, or ij, implied a f. 
^1 or 11, 3rd. When the bass moved and any or ail 
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of the notes of the hairoony above it stood still, 
it was common to indicate this by a line drawn 
finom the figures indicating the notes which 
remained stationary to the place where they 
moved again, and if the notes happened to be 
such as were usually left to be understood by 
the player, the lines were drawn over the bass 
from the point in which it began to move under 
the implied chord. Whenever the bass was to 
be unaccompanied by harmony, the words ' Tasto 
Solo* were written. 

The figures were usually written in their 
nmnerical order, though for special purposes they 
might be reversed when the composer required a 
particular disposition of the notes, mad mmBar 
emeigeiioies often caused the 8 or the 5 or the 3 
to be inserted if it was indispensable that the 
notes represented by those figures should not be 
missed out [C.H.H.P.] 

FILLE DU REGIMENT, LA. Opera in a 
acts ; words by Bayard and St. Geoi^ges ; music by 
Donizetti. Produced at the Op^ra comique Feb. 
II, 1 840. In London, as La Figlia di Reggi- 
mento, at Her Majesty's (Jenny Lind) May 27, 
1847 ; and as The Daughter of the Regiment 
(Fitzball) at Surrey Theatre Dec. ai, 47. 

FILTSCH, Charles, bom about 1830 at Her- 
mannstadt, Siebenbiirgen, Hungary. He appears 
to have received his earliest regular instruction 
on the piano from Mittag at Vienna. In 184 a 
he was in Paris, studying under Chopin and 
L^'szt. In the summer of 43 he came to London 
(at the same time with Ernst, Hal!e, Sivori, 
Dreyschock, and Spohr), and appeared twice in 
public, once on June 14, at St. James's Theatre, 
between two of the plays, and again on July 4, 
at a Mating of his own at the Hanover Square 
Rooms. Gn the latter ocoasion, besides the 
Scherzo in B minor and other pieces of Chopin, 
he played a Prelude and Fugue of Bach's and a 
piece in A from the 'Temperaments' of Men- 
delssohn. In the last of these he was peculiarly 
happy. 'Presto de Mendelssohn,' said Spohr, 
the moment he saw Filtsch seated at the piano 
at Sir G. Smart's a few nights after. He also 
played at Buckingham Palace before the Queen 
and Prince Albert. He was then 1 3 years old, 
and his playing is described as most remarkable 
both for execution and expression — full at once 
of viaour and feeling, poet.7 and passion. (See 
the Musical Examiner for June 17 and July 8, 
1843.) Every one who met him seems to have 
loved him. He was 'le petit' in Paris, and 
'little Filtsch' in London. According to the 
enthusiastic von Lenz, Chopin said that he played 
his music better than he himself, while Liszt on 
one occasion exclaimed 'Quand ce petit voyagera 
je fermerai boutique.' (Lenz, 'Grosse P.F.Vir- 
tuoeen,' p. 36 ; ' Beethoven et ses 3 Styles,' i. 
229.) But he was not destined to fulfil the 
promise of so brilliant a childhood — the blade 
wa« too keen for the scabbard; and, as Mos* 
cheles warned him, he practised too much for 
liis strength ; consumption showed itself and he 
died at Venice on May 11, 1845. [G.] 
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FINALE. (1) The last movement of a sym- 
phony, sonata, concerto, or other instrumental 
composition, (a) The piece of music with which 
any of the acts of an opera are brought to a 
close. 

(i) The finales of the first great master of 
the symphony, Haydn, though developed with 
extraordinary skill and inexhaustible invention, 
are mostly of a somewhat playful character. 
Though their treatment is learned, their subjects 
are often trite. They are almost uniformly cast 
in the * rondo,' as contradistinguished fixMn tbe 
' sonata ' form. The finales of moie vsoent masters 
exhibit a sonewhat severer purpose, and are cast 
in forms for which, seeing their variety, no name 
has been, or seems likely to be, devised. In the 
finale to Mozart's so-called 'Jupiter Symphony' 
every conceivable contrapuntal resource is em- 
ployed, with a fireedom unsurpassed by the 
greatest masters of fugue, to give effect to ideas 
such as have been vouchsafed to few other com- 
posers. In those of Beethoven the ereat musical 
poet goes 'from strength to strength, and having, 
as he would seem to have thought, exhausted 
all the capabilities for effect of the instrumental 
orchestra, brings the chorus to bear on his latest 
symphony — a colossal monument of the inven* 
tion, and command of invention, of its composer ; 
surpassing in scale, variety, and effect all former 
and inde^ subsequent efforts of the kind. 

(2) In the earlier operas, of whatever nation, 
each act was commonly terminated by an aria 
or at the most duet, constructed rather to 
exhibit the powers of the singer or singers 
employed in it, than to carry on or even 
emphasise the action. The last act was some- 
times brought to a close with a chorus, generally 
brief and always of the simplest character. 
The finale proper— the great concerted piece 
in the course of which the interest of each 
act culminates — is a modem addition to the 
musical drama, having its origin in the earlier 
Italian opera buffa of the last century. The 
principal masters of this delightfid variety of 
musical composition were Leo, Pergolesi, the 
Italianised German Hasse, and Logroscino ; and 
it is in the operas of the last of these, otherwise 
greatly distinguished for their inventiveness and 
spirit, that the finale first appears, though in a 
somewhat primitive form. To Piccinni its 
development, if not its perfectionment, is sub- 
sequently due. His opera 'La Cecchina, ossia 
la Buona Figliuola' owed much of its extra- 
ordinary popularity to the introduction of finales 
in which the action was carried on, and which 
were first enlivened to the ear by the varieties 
of key and of rhythm given to the successive 
movements, and to the eye by the entrances and 
exits of the different persons of the drama. 

Two of the finest specimens of this class form 
large portions of Mozart's 'Nozze di Figaro.* 
One of them — that to the second or, as it is 
commonly performed, the first act — consists of 
no less than eight movements, as various iu 
character as are the nine personages who are 
concerned in it, and whose Beven4 accusational 
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defences, protests, recnminaiions, and alterna- 
tions of Buooess and &ilare are wroagbt into 
a woa^ of muidcal art ^hicb, as has been well 
said, 'begins on an eminence and rises to the 
last note.* 

The great concerted piece, whether introduced 
at the end of an act or elsewhere, has not been 
made an essential feature of modem opera 
without strong protest; and this by the same 
writer whose amusing designation of barytones 
and basses has already been quoted. [Bass.] 
Lord Mount-Edgecumbe (Musical Beminiscenoes, 
Sect, vii.) attributes its introducticHi to no other 
cause thim the decline of the art of singing, and the 
consequent necessity for making compensation to 
the musical hearer for a deficiency of individual 
excellence by a superfluity of aggregate mediocrity. 
'Composers,' he says, 'having (now) few good 
voices, and few good singers to write for, have 
been obliged to adapt their compositions to the 
abilities of those who were to p^orm in them ; 
and as four, five, or six moderate performers 
produce a better effect jointly than they could 
by their single efforts, songs have disappeared, 
and interminable quartettoe, quintettos, sestettos 
etc. usurp their place.' And again, 'It is 
evident that in such compositions each indivi- 
dual singer has little room for displaying either 
a fine voice or good singing, and that power 
of lungs is more essential than either; very 
good singers therefore are scarcely necessary, 
and it must be confessed that though there are 
now none so good, neither are there many so 
bad as I remember in the inferior characters. 
In these levelling days, equalisation has ex- 
tended itself to the stage and musical profession ; 
and a kind of mediocrity of talent prevails, 
which, if it did not occasion the invention of 
these melodramatic pieces is at least veiy favour- 
able to their execution.* The most extraordinary 
thing connected with this passage is that it was 
written half a century after the production of 
Mozart's 'Nozze di Figaro,* with which the 
venerable critic was certainly well acquainted. 
From the most recent form of opera, that of 
Wagner, the finale, like the air, the duet, the trio 
or other self-contained movement, has entirely 
disappeared. Each act may be described as 
one movement, from the b^;inning to the end of 
which no natural pause is to be found, and from 
which it would be impossible to make a connected, 
or in itself complete extract. It is difficult to 
conceive that this ' system * should in its integ- 
rity maintain, or attain, extensive popularity; 
but it will no doubt more or less affect all future 
musical dramas. [J.H.] 

FINCH. Hon. and Rbv. Edwabd, a pre- 
bendary of York in 1 704, composed several pieces 
of church music. Of these a ' Te Deum' and an 
anthem 'Grant, we beseech Thee,* are included 
in Tudway*s collection of church music in the 
British Museum (Harl. MSS. 1337-42). He 
died Feb. 14, 1738. aged 74. [W.H.H.] 

FINGERBOARD. The Fingerboard is that 
part of the violin and other strii:^ged instruments 
played with a bow, over which the strings are 
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stretched, and against which the fingers of the 
left hand of the player press the strings in order 
to TOoduce sounds not given by the open string. 

The fingerboard of Sie violin is best made ct 
ebony, as harder and less easily worn out than, any 
other wood. Its surfiMse is somewhat corred — 
ccHTesponding to the top Une of the bridge, bat 
not quite so much — in order to allow the bow- 
to touch each string separately, which would be 
impossible, if brid^ and fingerboard were flat. 
On an average-sized violin it measures 104 inches 
in. length, while its width is about i inch nearest 
to the head of the violin and if inch at the 
bridge-end. It is glued on to Uie neck, and 
extends from the head to about three-fourths of 
the distance between the neck and the bridge. 
At the head-end it has a slight rim, called the 
' nut,* which supports the strings and keeps Uiem 
at a distance sufficient to allow them to vibrate 
without touching the fingerboard. This ^iig^ ^mf^ 
varies considerably aoooniing to the style of the 
player. A brocid tone and an energetic treat- 
ment of the instrument require much room for 
the greater vibration of the strings, and conse- 
quently a high nut. Amateur-players, as a mle, 
prefer a low nut, which makes it easier to pees* 
the strings down, but does not allow fd the pct>- 
duction of a powerful tone. 

The fingerboard, getting worn by the consitaiit 
action of the fingers, must be renewed frtxn riww 
to time. The modem tedinique of violin-playing 
requires the neck, and in consequence the finger- 
board, to be considerably longer than they woe 
at the time of the great Oemona makers. For 
these reasons we hudly ever find an old instm* 
ment with either the original fingerboard, bridge, 
sound-post, or bass-bar, all of wMch however can 
be made just as well by any good violin-maker 
now living as by the ancient masters. 

The fingerboards of the Violoncello and Doable- 
bass are made on the same principle as th^ of 
the violin, except that the side of the fingerboard 
over which the lowest string is stretched is 
flattened in order to give sufficient room tat its 
vibration. Spohr adopted a somewhat gymny ^y 
plan on his violin by having a little soooping-oot 
underneath the fourth string, which grew flatter 
and narrower towards the nut. 

In the instruments of the older viola-, gamb*-^ 
and lyra-tribe, the fingerboard was provided with 
frets. [P. i>.3 

FINGER, GoTTFBiED or Godfrxt, a native 
of Olmutz in Moravia, came to En^aud about 
1685, and was appointed chapel-master to James 
II. In 1688 he published 'Senate XTT. pre 
Diversis Instrumentis. Opus Primum,' and ia 
1690 'Six Sonatas or Solos, three for a Tiolia 
and three for a flute.' In 1691, in oonjimetiosi 
with John Banister, he publi^ed 'Ayres, dub- 
cones, Divisions and Sonatas for Violins mad 
Flutes,* and shortly after joined Godfrey Kelier 
in producing * A Set of Sonatas in five parts fcr 
flutes and hautboys.' He subsequ^itly pub- 
lished other sonatas for violins and flutea. I^ 
1693 Finger composed the music for Theopliilos 
Parsons' Ode for the annual celebratioii oif ^4^ 
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Cecilia*8 day. In 1 696, in oonjunotion with John 
Eodee, he compoeed the mufic for Motteux*s 
nusque, *The Loves of Man and VenuB,' and 
in the next year that for Rayenacroft's comedy, 

* The Anatomist, or, The Sham Doctor.' In 
1 701 he Bet to music Elkanah Settle's opera, 
•The Virgin Prophetess, or. The Siege of Troy.' 
In the same year he was awarded the fourth 
prize for the composition of Ck>ngreye's masque, 

* The Judgment of Paris,' the others being given 
to John Weldon, John Eccles, and Daniel Pur- 
cell Finger was so displeased at the ill recep- 
tion of his composition that he quitted England 
and returned to Germany, where in 170a he 
obtained the appointment of chamber musician 
to Sophia Charlotte, Queen of Prussia. Whilst 
at Berlin he compoeed two German operas, ' Siee 
der Schonheit fiber die Helden ' and ' Roxane, 
both performed in 1706. In 1717 he became 
chapel-master at the court of Gotha. Nothing 
is kQown of his subsequent career. Besides the 
above-mentioned compositions Finger wrote in- 
strumental music for the following plays — *The 
Wives* Excuse,' 1693; *Loye for Love,* 1 695; 
*The Mourning Bride,' 1697; *Love at a loss,' 
' Love makes a man,' * The Humours of the Age,' 
and 'Sir Harry Wildair,' 1701. [W.H.H.] 

FINGERING (Ger. Fingtrmtt, AppUeatur; 
Fr. DoigU), the method which governs the 
application of the fingers to the keys of any 
keyed instrument, to the various positions upon 
stnnged instruments, or to the holes and keys of 
wind instruments, the object of the rules being 
in all cases to facUitate execution. The word is 
also applied to the numerals placed above or 
beneath the notes, by which the particular fingers 
to be used are indicated. 

In this article we have to do with the fingering 
of the pianoforte (that of the organ, though di^ 
ferent in detail, is founded on the same prin- 
oiplea, and will not require separate oonsiaera- 
tion) ; for the fingering of wmd and stringed 
instruments the r^er is referred to each par- 
ticular name. 

In order to understand the principles npon 
which the rules of modem fingenng are based, it 
will be well to glance briefly at the history of 
those rules, and in so doing it must be borne in 
mind that two causes have operated to influence 
their development — the construction of the 
keyboard, and the nature of the music to be 
performed. It is only in comparatively modem 
times, in fact since the rise of modem music, 
thai the second of these two causes can have had 
much influence, for the earliest use of the organ 
was merely to accompany the simple melodies or 
plainflongs of the church, and when in later 
years instrumental music proper came into exist- 
encse, which was not until the middle of the i6th 
century, its style and character closely resembled 
that of the vocal music of the time. The form 
and oofnstruction of the keyboard, on the other 
hand, must have affected the development of any 
system of fingering from the very banning, and 
the various (Ganges which took pla^ from time 
to time are in fact sufficient to account for oer- 
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tain remarkable diffisrences which exist between 
the earliest rules of fingering and those in force 
at the present time. Until the latter half of the 
16th century there would appear to have been 
no idea of establishing rules for fingering ; nor 
could this have been otherwise, for from the time, 
of the eariiest organs, the keys of which were 
frc»n 3 to 6 inches wide, and were struck with 
the dosed fist, down to about the year 1480, 
when, although narrower, the octave still mea- 
sured about two inches more than on the modem 
keyboard, any attempt at fingering in the modem 
sense must have been out of the question. The 
earliest marked fingering of which we have any 
knowledge is that given by Ammerbach in his 
'Orgel Oder Instrument Tabulatur* (Leipzig, 
1571). This, like all the fingering in use then 
and for long afterwards, is characterised by the 
almost complete avoidance of the use of the 
thumb and little finger, the former being only 
occasionally marked in the left hand, and the 
latter never employed except in playing intervals 
of not less than a fourth in the same hand. 
Anmierbach's fingering for the scale is as follows, 
the thumbs being marked and the fingers with 
the first three numerals :— > 



Right Hand, 

1 t 1 b2 ♦ 



Uft^aid, 



t 1 t 1 fl s t 1 t 1 



This kind of fingering, stiff and awkward as it 
appears to us, remained in use fcHr upwards of 
a century, and is even found as late as 1718, in 
the third edition of an anonymous work entitled 
'Kurzen jedoch grundlichen Wegwei**er,' etc. 
Two causes probably contributed to retard the 
introduction of a more complete system. In the 
first place, the organ and clavichord not being 
tuned upon the system of equal temperament, 
music for these instraments was only written in 
the simplest keys, with the black keys but rarely 
used; and in the second place the keyboards 
of the earlier organs were usually placed so high 
above the seat of the player that the elbows were 
of necessity considerably lower than the fingers. 
The consequence of the hands being held in this 
position, and of the black keys being but seldom 
required, would be that the three long fingers, 
stretched out horizontally, would be chiefly used, 
while the thumb and litUe finger, being too short 
to reach the keys without difficulty, would simply 
hang down below the level of the keyboard. 

But although this was the usuid method of 
the time, it is highly probable that various 
experiments, tending in the direction of the use 
of the thumb, were made firom time to time by 
different players. Thus Praetorius says ('Syn- 
tagma Musicum,' 1619), ' Many think it a matter 
of great importance, and despise such organists 
as do not use this or that pi»rticular fingering, 
which in my opinion is not worth the talk ; for 
let a player run up or down with either first, 
middle, or third finger, aye, even with his nose if 
that could help him, provided everything is done 
clearly, oorreoUy, and gracefully, it does not much 
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matter how or in what maimer it ifl accomplished.* 
One of the boldest of these experimenters was 
Couperin, who in his work ' L'art de toucher le 
clavecin' (Paris, 171 7) gives numerous examples 
of the employment of the thumb. He uses it 
however in a very unmethodical way ; for in- 
stance, he would use it on the first note of an 
ascending scale, but not again throughout the 
octave; he employs it for a change of fingers 
on a single note, and for extensions, but in 
passing it under the fingers he only makes use 
of the first finger, except in two cases, in one 
of which the second finger of the left hand is 
passed over the thumb, and in the other the 
thumb is passed under the third finger, in the 
very unpractical fashion shown in the last bar 
of the following example, which is an extract 
from a composition of his entitled 'Le Mouche- 
ron,* and will serve to give a general idea of his 
fingering. 




^ rffFfff 


S « 3 4 


r-^t ^^^' uM 


r .^ RLLT^ 




About this time also the thumb first came 
into use in England. Purcell gives a rule for 
it in the instructions for fingering in his * Choice 
Collection of Lessons for the Harpsichord,' pub- 
lished about 1 700, but he employs it in a very 
tentative manner, using it only once throughout 
a scale of two octaves. His scale is as follows : — 
Right Hand. 




Contemporary with Couperin we find Sebastian 
Bach, to who^e genius fingering owes its most 
striking development, since in his hands it became 
transformed firom a chaos of unpractical rules to 
a perfect system, which has endured in its essential 
parts to the present day. Bach adopted the then 
newly invented system of equal temperament for 
the tuning of the clavichord, and was therefore 
enabled to write in every key; thus the black 
keys were in continual use, and this fact, together 
with the great complexity of his music, rendered 
the adoption of an entirely new system of finger- 
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ing inevitable, all existing methods being totally 
inadequate. Accordingly, he fixed the place of 
the thumb in the scale, and made free use of 
both that and the little finger in every possible 
position. In consequence of this the handa were 
held in a more forward position on the keyboard, 
the wrists were raised, the long fingers became 
bent, and therefore gained greatly in flexibility, 
and thus Bach acquired such a prodigious power 
of execution as compared with his contemporaries, 
that it is said that nothing which was at all 
possible was for him in Uie smallest degree 
difficult. 

Our knowledge of Bach's method is derived 
from the writings of his son, Emanuel, who 
taught it in his ' Yersuch iiber die wahre Art 
das Clavier zu spielen.' But it woold not be 
safe to conclude that he gave it literally and 
without omissions. At any rate there are two 
small pieces extant, the marked fingering in 
which is undoubtedly by Sebastian Bach hin^U 
and yet differs in several respects from his ova 
rules as given by his son. These pieces are to 
be found in the ' Clavierbiichlein, and one of 
them is also published as No. 1 1 of ' Douse petits 
Preludes,' but without Bach*s fingering. The 
other is here g^ven complete : — 

>3a3138X 3 3 334 

Aly /j y Aiy /^^ 




In the above example it is worthj of notice 
that although Bach himself had laid down iltf 
rule, that the thumb in scale-playing was to be 
used twice in the octave, he does not abide \k 
it, the scales in this instance being fingered 
according to the older plan of passing the aecoDd 
finger over the third, or the first over the thnrnh. 
In the fifth bar again the second finger rMSMs 
over the first — a progression which isdisalLowed 
by Emanuel Bach. 

The discrepancies between Bach's fingerii^ 
and his son's rules, shown in the other piece 
mentioned, occur between bars 21 and 33, 54 
and 35, and 38 and 39, and consist in pa^asxi^ 
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the lecond finger over the fint, the little finger 
under the third (left luuid), and the third over 
the little finger (left hand also). 

Bar 32, 23. 
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From these discrepancies it would appear that 
Bach's own fingering was more varied than the 
description of it which has come down to us, 
and that it was free in the sense not only of 
employing every possible new combination of 
fingers, but also of making use of all the old 
ones, such as the passing of one long finger over 
another. Emanuel Ba<m restricts this freedom 
to some extent, allowing for instance the passage 
of the second finger over the third, but of no 
othfir long finger. Thus only so much of Bach s 
method has remained in practical use to the 
present day as Emanuel Bach retained, and as 
is absolutely essential for the performance of his 
works. 

Emanuel Bach's fingering has been practically 
that of all his successors until the most recent 
times ; dementi. Hummel, and Czemy adopted 
it almost without change, excepting only the 
limitation caused by the introduction of the 
pianoforte, the touch of which requires a much 
sharper blow from the finger than that of the 
clavichord or harpsichord, in consequence of 
which the gentle gliding of the second finger 
over the third, which was allowed by Emanuel 
Bach, has become unsuitable, and is now rarely 
used. 

In the teaching of all the above-named masters, 
one principle is particularly observed, — the thumb 
is not used on a black key except (as Emanuel 
Bach puts it) 'in cases of necessity,* and it is 
the abolition of this restriction which forms the 
latest development of fingering. Modem com- 
posers, and in particular Chopin and Liszt, have 
tjy their invention of novel passages and diffi- 
culties done once more for the thumb what Bach 
did for it, and just as he redeemed it from a 
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condition of uselessness, so have they treed, its 
employment from all rules and restrictions what- 
soever. Hummel, in his 'Art of playing the 
Pianoforte,* says 'We must employ the same 
succession of fingers when a passage consists of 
a progression of similar groups of notes .... The 
intervention of the black key changes the sym- 
metrical progression so iar only as the rule 
forbids the use of the thumb on Uie black keys.' 
But the modem sjrstem of fin$^ring would employ 
absolutely the same order of fingers throughout 
such a progression without considering whether 
black keys intervene or no. Many examples of 
the application of this principle may be found 
in Tausig*s edition of dementi's 'Gradus ad 
Pamassum,* especially in the first study, a com- 
parison of which with the original edition (where 
it is No. 16) will at once show its distinctive 
characteristics. That the method has immense 
advantages and tends greatly to facilitate the 
execution of modem difficulties cannot be doubted, 
even if it but rarely produces the striking results 
ascribed to it by Von Bulow, who says in the 
preface to his edition of Cramer's Studies, that 
m his view (which he admits may be sconewhat 
chimerical), a modem pianist of the first rank 
ought to be able by its help to execute Bee- 
thoven's ' Sonata Appassionata* as readily in the 
key of F| minor as in that of F minor, a^ with 
the same fingering! 

There are two methods of marking fingering, 
one used in England and the other in all other 
countries. Both consist of figures placed above 
the notes, but in the Kngtish system the thumb 
is represented by a x , and the four fingers by 
I, 2, 3, and 4, while in Germany, France, and 
Italy, the first five numerab are employed, the 
thumb being numbered i, and the four fingers a, 
3, 4, and 5. This plan was probably introduced 
into Germany — where its adoption only dates 
firom the time of Bach — from Italy, since the 
earliest German fingering (as in the example 
frt>m Ammerbach quoted above) was precisely 
the same as the present English system, except 
that the thumb was indicated by a cypher 
instead of a cross. The same method came into 
partial use in England for a short time, and may 
be found spoken of as the 'Italian maimer of 
fingering* in a treatise entitled ' The Harpsichord 
Illustrated and Improv'd,* published about 1740. 
Purcell also adopted it in his 'Choice Col- 
lection * quoted above, but with the bewildering 
modification, that whereas in the right hand the 
thumb was numbered 1, and so on to the little 
finger, in the left hand the little finger was 
called the first, and the thumb the fifth. [F.T.] 
FINK, GoTTFBiED WiLHitLM, thcolc^ian and 
musical critic, bom March 7, 1783, at Sulz in 
Thuringia, was educated at Naumburg, where 
he was chorister, and Leipzig (1804-9). He 
began writing for the Allgemeine musik. Zeitnng 
in 1808, and in 1827 succeeded Rochlitz as 
editor, a post he held till 1841. In 1842 he 
became for a short time professor of music to the 
University of Leipzig. He died at Halle Aug. 
27, 1846. Fink's only musical works of value 
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were the 'MusfluJischer Haosscliatz/ a oollection 
of Lieder, &c. (Leipzig 1843), uid ' Die deuteche 
Liedertafel* (ibid. 46). Ab an author he pob- 
lished various volumes and pamphlets, but none 
of which the names are worth preserving. Besides 
the Zeitung, he was a prolific contributor to the 
Conversations- Lexicons of Ersch and Gruber, 
and of Brockhaus, and to Schilling's ' Lexicon der 
Tonkunst.* He left in MS. a history of music, 
upon which he had been engaged for 20 years. 
Fink was at once narrow and superficial, and a 
strong conservative; and the Zeitung did not 
maintain under his editorship the position it held 
in the musical world under Rochlitz. [M. G.G.] 

FIORAVAin'I, Valentino, composer, bom 
in Rome 1770, studied under Sala at the ' Piet^ 
de' Turchini' at Naples. His first opera 'Goi 
matti 11 savio si perde * produced at the Pergola 
in Florence 1791, was followed bv at least 50 
others, all comic. He was invitea to Paris in 
consequence of the success of 'Le Cantatrici 
Villane' (1806) and there wrote 'I virtuosi 
ambulanti* (1807). These two were on the 
whole his b€»t operas, though all possessed a 
genuine vein of comedy, a freshness, and an 
ease in the part-writing, which concealed their 
triviality and want of originality, and made 
them very popular in their day. In June 1816 
he succeeded Jannaconi as maestro di capella 
to St. Peter's at Rome, and while in that post 
wrote a quantity of church music very inferior 
to his operas. His character was gentle and 
retiring ; and the last few years of his life were 
spent very quietly. He died at Capua, on his 
way to Naples, June 16, 1837. like Paisiello 
and other considerable Italian composers of that 
date, Fioravanti was extinguished by Rossini. 

His son YiNCENZO, bom iSio, also composed 
operas with ephemeral success. [M. G. G.] 

FIORILLO, Fedibioo, violin-player and com- 
poser, was bom in 1753 at Brunswick, where his 
father Ignazio, a Neapolitan by birdi, lived as 
conductor of the opera. He appears to have 
been originally a player of the mandoline, and 
only aft^wards to have taken up the violin. In 
1780 he went to Poland, and about the year 
83 we find him conductor of the band at Riga, 
where he stayed for two years. In 85 he 
played with much success at the Concert Spi- 
rituel at Paris, and published some of his com- 
positions, which were very favourably received. 
In 1 788 he went to London, where he appears to 
have been less successful as a violinist, as we 
conclude from the fact that he played the viola 
part in Salomon's quartet-party. His last ap- 
pearance in public in London took place in the 
year 1 79^, wnen he performed a Concerto on the 
viola at the Antient Concert. Of the rest of his 
life but little is known, except that he went from 
London to Amsterdam, and in 1 833 was in Paris. 
Place and date of his death are not known. His 
numerous compositions are Duos for Violins, for 
Piano and Violin, and Violin and Cello; Trios 
for Flute, Violin, and Tenor, for 2 Violins and 
Bass; Quartets and Quintets for Stringed In- 
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struments; Concertos for the Violin; Concert- 
antes for a Violins, etc.). They were veiT 
favourably received in his time, and, althoi^ 
somewhat dry and old-fashioned, show him to 
have been a sound and earnest musician. There 
is however one particular work which has brought 
his name down to our time, and will probably 
long remain a standard. His 36 Caprices or 
Etudes are known and valued by every violin- 
player. They rank with the classical studies 
of Kreutzer and Rode, and, apart &om their 
usefulness, are not without merit as compositioni. 
They have been edited over and over again — most 
recently by Ferdinand David (Leipzig, Senff). 
Spohr wrote and published an aooampanying 
violin-part to them. [P. D J 

FIORITURE, flowerets. The Italian term for 
ornaments— scales, arpeggios, turns, ahakes, etc. 
— introduced by singers into airs. In the Isst 
century airs were often written plain, and wers 
embroidered by the singers according to their 
taste and ability. Such songs as 'O dolce con- 
cento* and * Nel cor piti' were seldom sung alike 
by two different singers. Rossini^s early aiit 
were written for the same treatment — witnen 
' Non piii mesta.' A remnant of it many will 
still remember in the long tasteless cadeniai 
indulged in at the close of HandeFs airs. This 
was all very well as long as singers were also 
good musicians, and as long as the singing was 
more thought of than what was sung. But now 
these things are changed, and the composer 
writes exactly what he intends to be sung-— 
notes, nuances, and expression. 

The practice of ' fioriture* was not unknown to 
players in the orchestra as well as to angers. 
Spohr gives some amusing and almost incredible 
instances of such freaks of Horns and Clarinets 
in the TtUti of his * Scena Cantante* Concerto, at 
Rome in 181 6 (Selbstbiographie, i. 330). [G.] 

FIREWORK MUSIC. A series of pieces- 
Overture, Allegro, Lentement, Bour^ Largo 
alia siciliana, Allegro, and 2 Minuets, all in the 
key of D — written by Handel and performed at 
the fireworks given in the Green Park, April 
27, I749» on the occasion of the Peace of Aix-la- 
Ciiapelle. The band — 100 in all — contained 24 
oboes, 1 2 bassoons, 9 trumpets, 9 horasiy 3 tim- 
pani, besides string [G.] 

FIRING is pulling all the bells in a tower at 
once, so as to make them strike together. It is 
practised in England on speciallj joyful or 
mournful occasions— on the latter with the bdii 
muffled. [C.A.W.T.] 

FIS and FISIS, the German terms f or Ff and 
Fx. The equivalent French terms are J^a diim 
and Fa double diese. 

FISCHER. A fitmily of singers of the i8th 
and 19th centuries. The founder was Lfudwi^ 
a Bass, of whom Otto Jahn (Mozart, and ed. i. 
661, 630) speaks as *an artist of extraordinary 
gift, for compass, power, and beauty of voice, 
and artistic perfection both in singing and piay* 
ing, probably the greatest German ha no mngcl.* 
He was bom at Mayence, 1745, and well known 
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at the theatres of Munich (1778), YieDnm (79% 

PariB (83), Italy (84), BerUn.(88), etc He 

died at Berlin, July 10, 1825. 

He waa the ori^nal Oamin in the 

' Entfuhrung,' and had a compaas 

of two octavea and a half 'all 

round, even, and in tune ' (Beich- 

ardt). 

Fischer waa • great ally of MozartY who 
wrote f(Hr him 'Non so, d*onde viene/ and 
often mentions him with affection — *A truly 
splendid voioe, though the Archbishop told me 
he lang too low for a baas, and I aasuied him he 
should sing higher next time* (Sept. 26, 81) ; 
<A man whose loss is irretrievable' (Feb. 5, 83) ; 
* I went to see the Fischers ; I cannot describe 
their joy, the whole family desire to be re- 
membered to you' (March 17, 81). The others 
of the funily were his wife Burbara, a more than 
respectable singer and actress ; his son Joseph 
(1780-1862), i3so a bass of renown, but more 
known as an Impresario than a singer; his 
daughters Fischer- Vernier — who in 1 835 founded 
a singing school of great repute for girls in 
Vienna — and Wilhelmine, and Joseph's adopted 
daughter, Fischer • Maraffa, all good efficient 
inteliigent artists. [M.G.C.] 

FISCHER, 60TTFBTSD, SOB of a master baker 
of Bonn, bom there July 21, 1780 — ten years 
after Beethoven ; the author of a narrative or 
collection of anecdotes on Bonn and the Bee- 
thoven family, their circumstances and connect- 
ions, firom the grandfather of Ludwig to Ludwiff's 
own youth. The Fischers lived at 934 in the 
Rheingasse, in which the Beethovens also lived 
firom 1775, and which was for long believed to 
be the birthplace of the composer. Fischer's 
narrative was not committed to writing till 1838, 
and though highly curious and interesting, uid 
written with apparent bona Jides, cannot be 
doeely relied on as to datee. It has been sifted 
and employed by Thayer in his life of Beethoven 
(see ToL i. Anhang vii.). [G.] 

FISCHER, JoHANN C!hri8TIAN, disUnguished 
oboiat, bom 1 733 at Freibuig (Breisgau), was for 
some years in Uie court bsAd at Dresden, then 
in the service of Frederic the Greats and after 
a sncoessf ul concert tour by Mannheim, Holland, 
and Paris, oame to London, and made hia first 
appearance at the Thatched House, June a, 1 768 ; 
J. G. Bach playing the 'pianoforte' for the first 
tinae at the same oonceii. Fischer was for many 
^eara a great attraction at the Bach-Abel and 
/'aoxhall eonoerts, and aa a member of the 
Queen's band ph^ed frequently before the court. 
His playing of Handel's fourth oboe concerto at 
-the Handd^ Commemoration in 1 784 so delighted 
the K-ing that he expressed his satisfaction in 
A note on his book of the words. (Memoir of 
Dr. Bumey by Mme. D'Arblay, ii. 385.) His 
tone jnust have been very powerful since Giardini 
the violinist characterised it as 'such an impu- 
dUnce of tone aa no other instrument could contend 
-wi^* ; and according to the ABCDario 'it was 
very fine and inexpressibly well-managed.* On 
the death of Stanley, Master of the K^'a band 
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(1786), mscher competed with Bumey and othera 
for the vacant poet, but Parsons was appointed, 
and fischer soon alter went abroad, probably in 
disgust at his failure. Moaart in 1766 as a boy 
had been enchanted with his playing in Holland, 
but on hearing him again in Vienna, severely 
criticises him (letter to his &ther, April 4,^ 1 787), 
and condemns alike his tone, his execution, and 
his compositions. Frcmi 1790 he remained in 
London. While playing at court he was struck 
with paralysis, and died April 29, 1800 (sea 
' Times' of May i ). Kelly, in his ' Reminiscences ' 
(voL i. 9), gives an anecdote of Fischer s joide 
as an artist. A certain nobleman having invited 
him to supper much against his will, said when 
he arrived, 'I hope, Mr. Fischer, you have 
brought your oboe in your pocket' ; to which he 
replied, ' No, my lord ; my oboe never sups,* and 
instantly left the house. He was veiy intimate 
with Gainsborough, who waa a great lover of 
muaic, and whose pretty daughter Mary he 
married, though the father gave a very unwuling 
consent, foreseeing the short duration of the 
marriage. (Fulcher's Life of Gainsborough.) 
There is a fine, portrait of Fischer by Gains- 
borough at Hampton Covat (private dining-room, 
No. 747). Thicknesse mentions a second in full 
uniform — 'scarlet and gold like a odonel of the 
FootGuaids.* 

Zuck and Kellner were his best-known pupils 
in London. J. C. Bach wrote a quartet for two 
oboes, viola, and cello, for him, which he often 
played. His own compositions (of which F4tis 
and Gerber give a partial list) consist of solos, 
duets, concertos, quartets, etc. Gn this point 
the ABCDario says, ' aa a composer his desire to 
be original often makes him introduce whimsical 
and outr^ passages, which nothing but his playing 
could cover.' Mozart, in spite of his un&vour- 
able opinion of him, immortalised his minuet by 
writing variationa for it (1773), which he often 
played to display his bravura (Kochel, No. 179). 
'This minuet was then all the rage,' aa Kelly 
writes, after hearing Fischer play it in Dublin 
(Rem. i. 9), and it continued to be the rage for 
many years. [C.F.P.] 

FISCHHOFF. The Rachhoff MS. is the 
name of a collection of many and valuable 
particulars of Beethoven's life existing in the 
Royal Library at Berlin. A short biography 
of the composer was published soon after hia 
death by Schlosser, which was even more im- 
perfect and incorrect than such hasty compilations 
are wont to be. It was quickly followed (Oct. 6, 
1827) by a public notice firom Hotschevar, the 
Icgjd representative of the Beethoven family, to 
the effect that an adequate biography waa in 
preparation which would correct the many and 
important errora to be found in Schlosser. This 
appears to have been the origin of the collection. 
Chi Carl van Beethoven's majority it came into 
his hands, and at length, after some vicissitudes, 
into those of flachhoff, firom whom it was ac- 
quired by the Berlin Library, where it remains 

1 8m otto falutl 'Ibwvt.' liL »•. 
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fliill tmpublished as a whole. It contains copies 
of a vast number of letters and documents, many 
of which no longer exist ; of memoranda and 
remarks scribbled by Beethoven in pocket-books 
and journals ; of the personal recollections of his 
intimate friend Zmeskall ; and of a few printed 
materials dating from 1830 to 37. Mr. Thayer 
appears to have been the first of Beethoven's 
biographers to make systematic use of this im- 
portant source, and it is from the ist volume of 
nis Biography (p. ix) that the above information 
is obtained. [G.] 

FISH, William, bom in Norwich in 1775, 
became, early in life, a violinist in the theatre 
there. He was next a teacher of music, then 
principal oboist at the theatre, etc., and event- 
ually leader of the band at the concerts. He 
numbered among his pupils Edward Taylor, 
afterwards professor of music in Gresham Col- 
lege, and George Perry, afterwards leader of the 
band of the Sacred Barmonic Society. He died, 
at a very advanced age, about 1863 or 4. He com- 
posed numerous songs, and other vocal pieces, and 
concertos for various instnmients. [W.H.H.] 

FISHER, John Abraham, Mus. Doc., was 
bom at Dunstable, I744« He became a stu- 
dent of the violin under Pinto, and made his 
first appearance in public in July 1765 at the 
King's Theatre, in a concert for the beDefit of 
the Musical Fund. About 1770 he married a 
daughter of Powell the actor, and became, in her 
right, proprietor of a sixteenth share in Covent 
Garden Theatre. He composed for that and 
other theatres the music for the following pan- 
tomimes, viz. 'The Monster of the Wood,' 1772 : 
•The Sylphs,' 1774; 'Prometheus,' 1776; and 
•The Norwood Gipsies,' 1777; and also music 
for the opening of • Macbeth.' On July 2, 1777, 
an oratorio by Fisher, entitled ' Providence,' was 
performed in the Sheldonian Theatre at Oxford, 
and on the 5th of the same month the composer 
(as a member of Magdalen College) accumulated 
the degrees of Bachelor and Doctor of Music. 
His oratorio was performed in Freemasons* Hall, 
London, on May 28, 1778, for the benefit of the 
Middlesex Hospital, and again in 1 780. On the 
death of his wife Fisher disposed of his interest 
in Covent Garden Theatre, and started on a 
professional tour through Russia and Germany. 
In 1784 he reached Vienna, where he induced 
the youthful Anna Selina Storaoe to become 
his second wife— contrary to the advice of all 
her friends. The union proved an unhappy one, 
and in a short time the parties separated and the 
wife never after used her husband's name. The 
Emj)eror, incensed at Storace's having had to 
submit to blows frt)m her husband, ordered Fisher 
to quit his dominions. He then went to Dublin 
And gave concerts in the Rotunda. When or where 
his existence terminated is unknown. Besides 
the above-named compositions Fisher published 
some symphonies for orchestra. [W.H.H.] 

FITZ WILLIAM, Edward Fbancis, son of 
Edward and Frances Fitzwilliam — both actors 
and singers — bom in 1824. He was educated 
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for the musical profession, and devoted himself 
especially to the study of composition. In 1855 
he published a set of 1 2 songs which were much 
admired, and in the same year was a)K>ointed 
director of the music at the Haymarket Theatre, 
where he produced an operetta called * Love's 
Alarms,' and music for some minor pieces. About 
1855 he married Miss Ellen Chaplin, a member 
of the Haymarket company, so well known as 
Mrs. E. Fitzwilliam. His oompodtions were 
distinguished by an intelligence which gave 
promise of great excellence when he should have 
fully mastered the technicalities of his art — a 
hope disappointed by his early death, after a 
lingering illness, on Jan. 20. 1857. Besides the 
songs above mentioned, he publi^ed a Te Deum, 
and a hymn, * O incomprehensible Creator.' A 
quartet frx)m the former is given by Mr. Hullah 
in his* Sacred Music for Family Use.' [W.H,H.] 

FITZWILLIAM COLLECTION, THE. In 
the year 181 6 Yiscoimt Fitzwilliam died, leaving 
to the University of Cambridge, of which he was a 
member, the annual interest on iC 100,000 in 
money, and a large number of valuable paintingB, 
books, engravings, and other works of art. Of 
these a collection of MS. music forms a portioiL 
Its most prominent features are the Viiginall- 
book of Queen Elizabeth ; a volume of anthems ia 
the handwriting of Henry Purcell, and another 
in that of Dr. Blow, containing various pieces not 
yet printed ; and a miscellaneous collection em* 
bracing the works of more than 250 composers, 
mostly of the 17 th and 1 8th centuries, and chiefly 
of the Italian school; as for instance Clabi, 
3 Masses, 3 Dixit Dominus, a Stabat, a Cob- 
fitebor etc. ; Leo, a Mass, 2 Miserere, 3 Dixit — 
k 5, k 8 (in autograph) and k 10 ; an Oratorio 
etc; CoLONNA, a Magnificat, a Confitebor, a 
Domine ad adjuvandum, a Beatus vir, a Dixit etc; 
JoMELLi, a Miserere, a Dixit (k 8), 2 Operas, sn 
Oratorio,etG. ; BoNONCiin. a Mass (k 8), an Op^ 
a Psalm, Cantatas, etc. ; Pebqolbsi, a Mass, a 
Kyrie and Gloria (k io\ portions of a Dixit etc; 
DuRAiTTE, a Messa de' Morti (^ 8), a Litany and 
Motets. In addition to these there is the auto- 
graph of a Symphony in.F, 'di me Gius^xpe 
Haydn 787,* and some interesting MSS. in 
Handel's autograph. Kelway is said to hav« 
been employed by Lord Fitzwilliam to collect for 
him in Italy. 

A portion of the above music was published by 
the late Vincent Novello in 1825 by permusioa 
of the University authorities. The list is as fiJ* 
lows: — 



Bonno. Cam Saneto. 
Bouonctni. Etornft (ae. 

Do. In to Domine. Ordu 

Do. Sanctiu. Orch. 

Do. Te ergo qiuBtomna. 
Cabro. Am«a. 
C^rUtlml. Dulce te. 

Do. Kt tic Uadftblmitt. 

Do. UAudeamiu omuei. 

Do. felix aninm. 

Do. SuTsmmin. eftmna. 
Clari. Amen. Ur«h. 

Do. Cu]u.« uiImanL Orch. 

Do. Cum Bancto. Orch. 
, pQ, 9um £»nctQ. On;h. 



Clarl. Cnm SaDctA. 

Do. De profoiMlla. 

Do. DomtDe DciUk, Orch. 
Do. Gloria Patrl. Alto Solo. QrdL 
Do. Gloria Patri. Or^zth. 
Do. Gratiaa acimoa. 
Do. Kyrie eleiMo. Orch. 
Do. K vrie eletson. Orch. 
Do. L»tatiM torn, * &. 
Do. O quam trtsUa. Orcj^ 
Do. Qua DXBrebfti. Orch. 
Do.Qtiaado corpus. Cvc^ 
Do. Quando cur- 
Do. Qui tollis. 

i>o.e 
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dariSieottrat. Orch. 

Do.6ieatemt. Orch. 

Da Stobftt MUer. Orch. 

Do. Tecum piinclplnm. 
Cootl. AmeD. 
ColonoA, DDmlna ad SiiUaTaDdtun. 
Orch. 

DaOlortePiatri. 

Do. Puttum oor. 

DcBleutent. 
Dunnte, Cuitate Domino. 

Do. ProteilatI rae Deoi. 
ftotMB. Adonumu Te. 
JomeUi, Conflmift hoc Detu 
ieo, AnwD. A la Orch. 

Do. Chrtstus Cactus est. 

Do. Com tencto Splrtto. OrCh, 

Da Dtilt Dominiu, A 8. Orch. 

Da Kyrle eMaon. 

DaQoitoUU. Orch. 

Do.QiiltoUIa. 



Leo.BIcatent. Oreh.(DlxntnA). 

I>aBlaitent,*10. Orch. (Dixit 
loD). 

Do. Tu es Saoerdoa (Dlzlt In A). 

Da Tu ea BMerdoa. Orch. (Dixit 
InD). 

DaTueaSaoefdoa. Orch.(Dlxit 
InO). 
Lnpi. AudlTl roc«ni. At. 
Vittorl«,ReclnftCcBU. 
Martini. Hicut erat. Orch. 

Do. BIcut erat, A 6. Orch. 
O. Lauo, 81cut ablacutua. 
Falestrloa, Kt incamatus. 
Pergolesi. Domlnitt a daxtrla. A C. 
Orch. 

Do. Gloria FatrL Orch. 

Do. Jurarlt Domlnna. 

Do. Bicut erat. 
Perti. Adoramns Te. 
Btradella, Dora Battlata. TQ 1 

FINTA GIARDINIERA, LA. Opera buffa 
in 3 acts, author of libretto unknown ; music by 
Mozart; produced at Munich Jan. 13, 1775. 

FINTA SEMPLICE, LA. Opera buffa in 
3 acts ; libretto by Coltellini, music by Mozart ; 
compoeed at Vienna in 1 768, when he was only 
13, bat apparently never put on the stage. 

FLADT, Anton, eminent oboist, bom 1775 
at Mannheim, studied under Ramm, succeeded 
Lebrun in the orchestra at Munich (i 790). He 
travelled much, visiting Vienna (1793), Italy, 
the Tyrol, the Rhine, Sixony, Prussia, E^land 
(1798), Bohemia, Hungary, and France. When 
in London the Prince of Wales made him liberal 
offers to remain in England. After 18 10 he 
resided entirely at Munich. He composed three 
concertinos for oboe and orchestra^, and some 
pieces for two flageolets. [M. C. C] 

FLAGEOLET. The French and Italian term 
for the harmonic notes in the violin and other 
instruments of that tribe; doubtless so called 
because in quality they resembled the flageolet. 
[Habmoni(».] 

FLAGEOLET (Old Fr. flajoV), The modem 
form of the old PluXe A bee or straight flute. The 
npper part consists of a plain mouthpiece, leading 
to a cavity, in which is a sounding-lip exactly 
resembling that of an open pipe in the oigan. 
The air is shaped by a thin groove into a flat 
sheet, which strikes against the feather-edge of 
an aperture formed in the intermediate part of 
the instrmnent. The vibrations thus originated 
pass into a conical tube, which, unlike the organ- 
pipe, is furnished with lateral holes, and some- 
times with keys. The fundamental note of the 
speaking throaty being coerced by different 
lengths of consonant tube, gives a simple scale ; 
-which can be extended by forcing wind in more 
strongly, and thus producing the first two or 
three harmonics of the ground tone. 

The simplest form of the Flageolet is the 
ordinajry tin whistle with six holes. This con- 
Bists of a conical tube of metal stopped at the 
top by a square block of wood, except in a 
jiaiTow anterior fissure. Below the fissure is 
» gap, the lower edge of which is flattened so 
jhs to cut and intercept the stream of air. In 
xnore elaborate instruments a chamber is added 
stbove containing moist sponge intended to hold 
^>ack ihe condensed moisture of the breath. 



In the whistle, and in the English Flageolet, 
the scale is simply that of the Flute ; indeed, 
flutes are made from which the usual head can 
be removed and that of the Flageolet substituted. 
The French Flageolet is similar in its upper 
part, but possesses a more complicated scale, and 
an abundance of auxiliaiy keys. 

The invention of the Flageolet is ascribed by 
Bumey (Hist. iii. 278 note) to the Sieur Juvigny, 
who played it in the famous ' Ballet comique de la 
Royne, ' 1 58 1 . In the time of Mersennus ( 1 600- 
1648) the principal teacher and player was Le 
Vacher (Hawkins, chap. 126). It appears to 
have superseded the more ancient Recorder,, 
much as the Violin did the Viol. The two were 
obviously for a time in use together in this 
country; for the 'Genteel Companion, being 
exact directions for the Recorder, carefully com- 
posed and gathered by Humphrey Salter,* is 
dated from the 'Lute in St. Paul's churchyard ' 
in 1683, whereas the 'Pleasant companion, or 
new lessons and instructions for the Flagelet by 
Thomas Greeting, Gent.* was 'printed for «f. 
Playford, and sold at his shop near the Temple 
Church* in 1682. The former work gives a plate 
of the long bulky Recorder, reaching halfway 
down to the player's knee, whereas the latt^ 
represents him sitting over a table on which lies 
his book, holding in his mouth and hands the 
'Flagelet,* a pipe not more than nine inches 
long ; on the table lies one somewhat larger, 
apparently about twelve inches in length. 'It 
may be carried in the pocket, and so wiUiout any 
trouble be a companion by land and by water.* 
In the same way the early Violins were termed 
piccoli Violini alia France«€ in opposition to the 
more bulky Viol. Both instruments read from a 
staff of six lines, each of which represents a hole 
to be stopped. In the Recorder music the tune, 
with proper notes and time, is placed on a staff 
above, whereas in the Flageolet a single symbol 
above the staff shows the time, but not the in- 
tervals of the melody.. The recorder had a top 
hole stopped with the left thumb, followed by 
three for the first three fingers of that hand, a 
fifth stopped by the thumb of the right hand, 
and four more with the right fingers. It thus 
possesses a scale of eight notes. The flageolet 
has only six holes, stopped' by a different ar- 
rangement ; their closure being appropriated 
successively to the thumb, first, and second 
fingers of the left, followed in order by the first 
finger, thumb, and second fingers of the right 
hand. This fingering seems to be unique of its 
kind, and persists in the French Flageolet. 

The Double flageolet was invented by a persoil 
named Bainbridge about 1800, and his Method 
for the instrument is supplemented after about 
20 years by his son-in-law. It consists of two 
' patent Flageolets, the sides close to each other ; 
the one has seven holes in front and one behind ; 
the other only four in front. The seven-holed 
Flageolet is played with the left hand, the four- 
holed Flageolet is played with the right hand; 
and in playing duets you will in general have 
the same number of holes covered on the secomi 
Mm2 
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FUgeolei tm on Uie first* From the ezamploB 
it appears that in this case the two instruments 
play m thirds ; intervals larger than this being 
possible in a few cases. The two tubes are set 
in a single block and blown by one mouthpiece. 
Contrivanoes were added for silencing one ol the 
two pipes when required, but they seem to have 
been <^n blown m unison to a single note. 
The instrument, though still within the memoiy 
of some, has entirely and most deservedly gone 
out of use. No music of importance seems to 
have been composed for it. 

The single English and French Flageolets are 
still to l^ met with, chiefly in dance music. 
The former has been described as a simple form 
of Flute k bee. The latter is a far more com- 
plicated instrument, possessing two holes for the 
thumbs at the back and four in firont far the two 
first fingers of the two hands. Indeed it is 
distinctly a descendant of the old Flageolet 
given above. The half-stopping of the left hand 
thumb-hole by means of a grooved plate for the 
thumb-nail, and the introduction of the tip of 
the right little finder into the small everted 
bell at the bottom of the instrument, are devices 
peculiar to this difficult but rather i ne f fective 
instrument. Its compass is two 
octaves and three semitones from 
G on the treble stave. A full 
Method is published by Bousquet. 

The Flageolet is never found in 
orchestral scores, but there is a tradition of some 
authority that the solo part in ' O ruddier than 
the cherry/ marked in the score as ' Flauto,* was 
played in Handel's time on the flageolet ; and Mr. 
Sullivan has introduced it with excellent effect in 
the part of Dr. Daly in his ' Soroerer.* [W.H. S.] 

FLAMAND-GRAtRY, Louis Victor, bom 
1764, married the niece of Gr^tzr, and bought 
< I'^mitage,' near Montmorency, long the alter- 
nate reddenoe of Rousseau and Gretry, and the 
burial place of the latter. An offer he made, but 
subsequently withdrew, of presenting Gretry 's 
heart to Li^ge, the native place of the composer, 
involved him in a long and ruinous lawsuit^ 
which finally went against him. He died in 
Paris, July 1843. [M.C.C.] 

FLAT. A term employed in the sense of 
lowering ; an artist sings or plays flat when his 
notes are below the right pitch. B flat is -a 
semitone lower than B, £ flat than E, and so 
•n; to 'flattm' (baister) a sound or an instrument 
is to make it lower than before, just as to 
'sharpen' it is to raise it. The sign used to 
denote this flattening In music is b, called a 
flat—Fr. himol; ItaL BemolU; Germ. Be. It 
has been already shown under Accidentals and 
B (p. 19a and 107) how the signs of the flat (b) 
and natural ( ij) were derived from two forms of 
the letter b. A double flat is a descent of two 
semitones, and is marked by bb. The flat of a 
note is not the same pitch (does not give the 
same number of vibrations) as the sharp of the 
note a tone below it, though on a keyed instru- 
foent the two are represented by the same black 
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key ; nor are B and E the same as Cb and Fb— 
and so on. This will be explained under IH- 

TEBVAL. 

In German musical nomenclature tlie notes 
are flattened by adding es to the letter, as Es, 
Dee, Ges, etc., A flat is As, and B flat B, though 
Hes has been used. Double flats are Deees, etc. 
The b and | in German literature were formerly 
used to express minor and major, as Gb for G 
minor, D| for D major, and even £b for B 
minor, and As | for A flat majcv. (See the 
earlier Indexes of the Allgemeine mnsakaHsche 
Zeitung for firequent instances of this Strang 
usage.) 8uch ambiguities are now avoided by 
the use of the words dur and moU for major and 
minor. [G.] 

FLAT FIFTH is an interval whidi is leas 
bv one semitone than a perfect fifth, and is 
dissonant. 

FLAUTO TRA VERSO (ItaL; Fr. Flatt 
travertUre). The distinguishing name of the 
Flute with a lateral mouthpiece, held across the 
performer, as opposed to the Flute d bee or Fbr 
gedet, held straight in firont. [Flctb.] [W^jS.] 

FLEMING, Alixakdkb, minister of thi 
Scotch Church, authiH- of two small treatiaes in 
fitvour of the introduction of organs into Scotch 
churches (Glasgow 1808), the fint suggeatioik of 
the kind since the Reformation. (^M.C^C] 

FLIEGENDE HOLLANDER, DER. Opeia 
in 3 acts, words and music by Richard Wagner; 
produced at Dresden, Jan. 2, 1843. In Jjmdeoi 
at Drury Lane, as L'Ollandese dajonato, July 33, 
1870 ; and by Caii Rosa, as the Flying' Dotch- 
man, at the Lyceum, Oct. 1876 ; at GovtfU 
Garden as H Vascdlo fantasma, June \^ 77. 

The words were sold by Wagner to the manager 
of the Grand Op^ra in 1 841, set by Dieted ae 
Le Ysisseau fantdme, and brought out thers 
Nov. 9, 1842. [GJ 

FLIGHT, BEKJAMnr, an eminent ox^gmnhoDdsr, 
bom about 1 767, was the son of Benjamin Fhgfat* 
who, in the latter part of the last century, canied 
on, in partnoship with John Kelly, lUMler the 
style of * Flight and Kelly,' the busineaa of < 
building at Exeter Change. Young Flight I 
the art of constructing oi^gans firom his father. 
About the year 1800 he commenced bosmess, 
in partnership with Joseph Robeson, hi Lists 
Street, Leicester Square, under the style of * Fhghl 
and Robson.' They afterwards removed to S^ 
Martin's Lane, where they constructed and lor 
many years publicly exhibited the ApoUonkaa, 
[See Apollonicon.] The partnership waa di»> 
solved in 1832, after which Flight, in oonjimetifla 
with his son, J. Flight, who had long aetrvriy 
assisted him, carried on business in Si. Martin's 
Lane, as 'Flight and Son.' Flight In Tinted 
many improvements in organ biuldii^ which 
prepared the way for still superior mi * 
Amongst them was an apparatus for 

the wind, added to the bellows during a l _^ 

tion of Father Schmidt's organ at Tiinitj CoQegs^ 
Cambridge, which preceded, and pooBibly aago 
gestedy &B oonoussion bellows. B. Flight ^ M 
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in 1847 aged 80. and Robton in 1S76. FUgbt'i 
ion continues the bunnett in St. Martin's Lane 
under the name of ' Flight and Son.' [W.H.H.] 

FLINTOFT, Riv. LuKi, was appointed Gen- 
tleman of the Chapel Koyal in 171 5. having 
been Priest -Viear of Lincoln Cathedral from 
1704 to 1714. In July 1719 he was appointed 
Reader in Whitehall chapeL He was also a 
minor canon of Westminster Abbey. He died 
Nov. 3, 1 737. He is presumed to have invented 
the double chant, his beaaUfol chant in G minor 
being the earliest known. [W. H. H.] 

FLORENCE (Firenu), althooffh in pdnt of 
great masters inferior to the other schools of 
music in Italy, can still claim her place among 
the earliest institutions fer instruction in that 
science. Casella, the friend of Dante, was a 
native of Florence, and as early as 13 10 there 
existed a philharmonic society there, which 
Bumey, writing in 1789, speaks of as 'still in 
existence,* and which invented the Laudi 
Spibituali. Under the fomous Lorenzo de* 
Medici, the streets of Florence resounded with 
the 'Canti Camascialeschi,* ' the gay and frivolous 
songs of the Carnival, against which Savonarola 
protested, and the music of which was often 
sacrificed on the pile of ' Vanitk.' To the history 
of Florentine music during that epoch may be 
added the name of Antonio Squarcialuppi, organ- 
ist of the Duomo; but passing over the other 
masters of this first epoch of the Florentine 
school we come to the dawn of the opera music, 
which had a fitting birthplace in festive Florence. 
For the purpose of promoting this kind of music, 
a private musical academy called ' Degli Alterati* 
(the thirsters) was founded in 156S at Florence 
by Beven Florentine noblemen who assembled at 
the house of Giambattista Strozzi. They ehose 
as their device a cask of grapes filled to over- 
flowing, and the motto 'Quid non dedgnat 
ebrietas?* Giovanni Bardi Conte di Vamio 
belonged to this academy, and, after the death 
of Strozzi, his house became the rendezvous of 
the academicians. Bardi had for many years 
studied the theory and practice of music till he 
became a correct and good composer; and he 
was often solicited to prepare for the stage those 
mythological representations which under the 
name of 'Feste musicali' were among the 
earliest forms taken by the musical drama. 
These entertainments were first represented at 
Florence on a scale of magnificence in keeping 
with the gorgeous character of the Medici feasts. 

Vincenzo Galilei —father of the great Galileo — 
was another member of the academy 'Degli 
Alterati/ He wrote a clever treatise, ' Dialogo 
della Musica antica e modema* (Florence 1581), 
upon the abuse of modem music, in which he 
places in the mouth of Bardi an attack upon the 
madrigali and the researches after counterpoint. 
He was also a composer, and is supposed to be 
the first who composed melodies for a single 
voice. He set to music the speech of Ugolino 
(Inf. xxxiii.) beginning 'La bocca sollevb dal 

robUalMd br Gnzxtad, f1or«ooe IBBtL 
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fero pasto* ; also a portion of the Lamentations 
of Jeremiah. 

Girolamo Mei was another member of this 
academy, and Emilio del Cavaliers, a composer 
of the Roman School who, previous to the com- 
position of the first entire mosioal drama by 
Rinuccini, had divided into scenes and set to 
music two Pastorales*^' La disperadone di Si- 
leno* and 'II Satire*— -the latter to words by 
Laura Guidiccini, a lady of Lucca. 

When Bardi was summoned to Rome hr 
Clementi VIII. the society of the 'Alterati' 
assembled in the house of Jaoopo Corsi, a 
Florentine nobleman, an enlightened k>ver of the 
fine arts, and passionately dovoted to dramatic 
music. They soon added to their number the 
names of Ottavio Rinnuooini the poet, Jaoopo 
Peri, the composer, and Giulio Caocini, who, 
besides his talent for composition had the gift 
of a beaotiful voice. These three occupied them- 
selves in developing the first attempts at musical 
drama into the fimshed performanoe called the 
opera. They invented the recitative by whidi 
the Italian opera and the oratorio are distin- 
guished from the opera of other countries and 
from other species of theatrical musical exhibition. 
'Dafrie* was the first result of their united 
efforts. Rinuccini oomposed the poetiy, Cacdni 
and Peri the nuisic, and the whole was repre- 
sented ia the house of Jaoopo Corsi, 1596. 
'This,* says Bumey (Hist. iv. p. 18), 'seems the 
true era whence the opera or drama wholly set 
to music, and in which the dialogue was neither 
sung in measure nor declaimed without music, 
but recited in simple musical tones which 
amounted not to sin^ng, and yet was different 
from speech, — should be dated.* 'Dafne* was 
succeeded bv 'Euridice,* represented witli gor- 
geous splendour in 1600 at the feasts given in 
Florence in honour of the marriage of Henry IV 
of France with Maria de* Medici. None of the 
subsequent compositions of the great masters of 
operatic music produced anything like the effect 
of these first representations, which introduced 
Italy as it were to a new art — that of 'musica 
parlante.' The poet Angdo Ghillo (the friend of 
Tasso), writing to Caodni, observed : ' You are 
the father of a new kind of music, or rather 
singing, which is not a song, but a recitative song 
of a nobler and higher onier than the popular 
song ; which does not sever or maim the words, 
nor deprive them of life, but gives new force and 
vigour to both. It is then a new and wonderful 
invention, or rather a revival of the ancient 
Greek musical drama whicli has been lost to us 
for so many centuries* (Tiraboschi, vit 1321). 
Rinuccini's next opera, 'Arianna,* ccmiposed by 
Monteverde, was represented at the nuptials of 
Francesco Gonzaga of Mantua with the Infanta 
Mai^garet of Savoy (Doni, Opere, ii. 25). 

This first academy for theatrical music was 
succeeded by many others, as the passion for 
musical representation became univerKil in Italy. 
Quadrio (i. 71) mentions three in Florence, 
'degl' Infocati,* 'degl' Immobili,* 'de* Sorgenti,* 
founded between 1550 and 1560 especially for 
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promoting this kind of mosic. Each of ihese 
had its own theatre and vied with the others in 
the splendour and magnificence of its represen- 
tations. Indeed, in the middle of the i6th cen- 
tury, the theatres of Italy, constructed in many 
cases hy no less an architect than Palladio, and 
where Uie most melodious of all modem languages 
first appeared married to sweet harmony, were 
the wonder and admiration of the world. 

The Florentine school of music differs ftx)m the 
other great schools of Italy in that the com- 
posers of dramatic music just enumerated were 
only amateurs, and had been for the most part 
tramed in the great schools of Kome and Bo- 
logna. Nor did Florence ever produce any great 
composers of church music, although composer 
succeeded composer in that brilliant operatic 
music of which we have traced the first begin- 
nings, until we arrive at the great Cherubini, 
who was a master in both the church and the 
theatre. 

The present 'Royal Musical Institute* of Flo- 
rence is of recent foimdation, and was opened for 
public instruction in 1862. Its objects are. To 
teach the science, history, and practice of music ; 
to maintain a public library of music ; to grant 
rewards to deserving artists ; to perform the best 
works of modem and ancient masters. It is an 
establishment for public and gratuitous instruc- 
tion, and comprises three sections — that of admin- 
istration; that of instruction ; and the Academy. 
The administration is directed by a President, 
assisted by three Professors, who form the Council 
of Management. The department of instruction 
contains schools for the rudiments of music and 
musical reading ; for solfeggio ; for solo and part 
singing; for keyed, stringed, and wind instru- 
ments ; for thorough bass, counterpoint, and com- 
position ; and for aesthetics and musical history. 
The Academy is composed of resident, corre- 
sponding, and honorary members. The Exam- 
iners are chosen from the resident members of 
the Academy,- as are also the three members of 
the council of management. ' The number of 
pupils averages 220, and is regulated by the 
applications for admission, the result of the ex- 
aminations, and the means available for imparting 
instruction. [CM. P.J 

FLORID. Music in rapid figures, divisions, 
or passages, the stem of the simple melody 
bursting torth, as it were, into leaves and flowers. 
The image is the same as that in Fioriture. The 
Italian term is Figuraio. Examples are hardly 
necessary ; but the genesis of florid passages is 
highly interesting, and an instance or two, from 
the simplest form to the very highest art, may 
be forgiven. 

Bach, Christmas Oratorio. 



Haydn, Quartet i. 




FLOTOW. 
MozABT, G-nunoT Symphany. 
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Beethoven, Concerto No. 5. 




Such florid passages are essential to Variatiooa, 
and the last of these examples is taken £rom U» 
finest set of variations existing. 

For Florid Counterpoint see p. 4086. [G.] 

FLORILEGIUM PORTENSE. A adkxy 
tion of sacred vocal music of the i6th centmr, 
in separate parts, published in 2 vols, by Bodst- 
schatz in 1 61 8 and 21, and containing in all 265 
pieces. [Bodenschatz.] 

FLOTOW, Friedrich, Freiherb vo3r, G«r- 
man opera composer, bom April 27, 181 2, soa 
of a landed nobleman of the arch duchv of 
Mecklenburg ; was educated with a view to tltf 
diplomatic service. In 1827 he went to Paris, 
when music was at its best. The brillanc 
artistic life into which he was thrown aroosed 
him to a consciousness of his own talent for 
music, and he devoted himself to a coime of 
study under Reicha. The Revolution of 1S30 
drove him away for a time, but feeling that the 
atmosphere of Paris was necessary to lus success, 
he soon returned, and produced his first dra- 
matic attempts at the private houses of mxat 
of the aristocracy. * Stradella * was broug^ht out 
at the Palais Royal as a short pi^ce lyrilque in 
1837 ; ^"* Flotow's first public success was ai 
the Th^Atre de la Renaissance, where he pro- 
duced, May 31, 1839, *Le Naufrage de 1» 
M^use,' which ran for 53 nights in 12 mi>ntl^ 
and at once established his pot>iiion. He aft^^ 
wards re-wrote the piece, and produced it »* 
Hamburg in 1845 as *Die Matroeeu,' wboice 
it spread to the other theatres of Germaar. 
Meantime he had composed for the Paris theatres 
several other operas, such as * L'ttsd^vo de 
Camoens* (^1843), and 'LYime en peine' (^iS46\ 
known in London as 'Leoline' (Prinisss's 
Theatre, Oct. 16, 1848). 'Stradella' wa« re- 
written as an opera, and brought out at Ham- 
burg, Dec. 30, 44, and has had extraordinjiy 
success throughout Germany. In Paris, thoi^^ 
published, it has never been produced. la 
London it was brought out in English at Drarv 
Lane^ June 6; 46 — a dead £Eulure — and in ItaliAa 
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in 1864 at Covent Garden, when it lasted tw6 
nights only, killed by a joke of Ronconi*B. It 
vaa followed by 'Martha' (Vienna, Nov. 25, 
1847), which was remodelled f]*om a ballet written 
' in conjunction with Burgmiiller and Deldevez in 
1844, and in its new form quickly* spread all 
orer the world (London, Covent Garden, 1858). 
These two works Flotow has never surpassed, and 
of his later operas 'Die Grossfiirstin' (1850), 
' •Indra'(i853),'RUbezahr(i854\'Hilda (i8f5\ 
'Der Miiller von Meran* (1856). 'La Veuve Gra- 
pin* (j869>, 'L'Gmbre' (1869), 'Nalda* (Milan, 
73^, 'D Flor d'Harlem' (Turin, 76), the only 
ones which have attained any general popularity 
were 'Indra,* ' La Veuve Grapin,' and 'L'Ombre,' 
• the last of which was enormously successful not 
only in Paris, but in Italy and Spain, and has 
been produced in London (Her Majesty's) Jan. 
I J, 1878, as 'The Phantom.* His ' Enchanteresse* 
Im in rehearsal at the Italiens, and his ' Bosellana' 
IB not yet complete (Feb. 1878). 

In 1856 he was appointed Intendant of the 
court theatre at Schwerin, a post which he re- 
tained till 1 863. The only important works he pro- 
duced during this period, when he had so many 
inducements to compose, were a 'Fackeltanz* 
•nd some charming music to Shakspeare's ' Win- 
ter s Tale.* After giving up the management of 
the theatre in 1863 he returned to Paris, and in 
1868 removed to the neighbourhood of Vienna, 
where he still resides. His remaining com- 
positions, overtures, songs, and chamber music, 
are little known, and call for no remark. In 1 864 
Flotow was elected corresponding member of the 
Institut de France. 

The great success of 'Stradella* and 'Martha* 
must be mainly ascribed to the melody which 
pervades them, and to their light and attractive 
character. Flotow*s comic talent is considerable, 
and he has great natural instinct for the stage. 
His early French experience taught him the 
virtue of lively and well-accentuated rhythm, 
and gave him dexterity in the construction of 
extended pieces, to which he writes pleasing 
h&rmony and piquant orchestration. On the 
other hand, his music has rarely anything below 
the surface, his rhythm frequently degenerates 
into that of mere dance-tunes, his modulations 
are poor, and he is prone to sentimentality, which, 
though popular in our days, is none the less mor- 
bid. In the scientific part of composition he too 
often betrays the anoateur. On the whole the 
conclusion is forced upon us that, in spite of his 
popularity, Flotow will not live in the history of 
dramatic music. [A. M.] 

FLOWERS, Geoboe French, Mus. Doc., son 
of Rev. Field Flowers, Rector of Partney, Lin- 
colnshire, bom at Boston 18 11, studied music 
in Germany under C. H. Rinck and Schnyder 
von Wartensee, and was for some time organist 
of the English Chapel in Paris. Returning 
home he became oiganist of St. Mark*8 CThurch, 
Myddelton Square. In 1839 he graduated as 
Bflbchelor of Music at Oxford. For a period he 
was the music critic of the 'Literary Gazette.* 
In 1848 he was an unsuccessl'ol candidate for 
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ihh Professonhip of Music at Oxford, as lie was 
in 1863 for that in Gresham College. In 185 1 
he established 'The British School of Vocalization' 
for teaching singing on new principles, and in 
the two years following gave concerts for the 
purpose of exhibiting the progress made by his 
pupils, the most notable of whom was Miss 
Featherstone, now Mrs. Howard Paul. In 1865 
Fiowers proceeded Doctor of Music. He wrote 
an ' Essay on the oonstruction of Fugue, with an 
Introduction containing new Rules of Harmony,* 
and composed Fugues in the style of Sebastian 
Bach, and other organ music, and Tennyson s 
Ode on the death of the Duke of Wellington, 
and other vocal pieces. He was also a copious 
contributor to the musical periodicals. He died 
of cholera, June 1 4, 1 8 7 a. [W. H. H.] 

FLUGEL (a wing). The German appellation 
of a grand pianoforte or a harpsichord, from the 
wing shape common to both. See Goethe's pun 
on gtfiUgelte Gehterin 'Goethe and Mendelssohn/ 
p. 24. Stdtz Fluoel is a short grand pianoforte. 
[See Harpsichord, Grand Piano.] [A. J.H.) 

FLUGEL HORN. The German name for 
instruments of the Bugle family. Originally* 
say the dictionaries, a hunting horn ( Waldkom, 
JagcUiorn)f used by the himtsman whose duty it 
was to watch in the Flilgeln, or paths cut through 
the wood, and give a signal on the approach of the 
game. The FlUgel horn now used in the English 
and German armies is a Bb comet with pistons 
and a horn mouthpiece. The pistons have super- 
seded a clumsy kind of keys, from which it used 
to be called Klappenhom. The name is also 
applied to several instruments in the Alto, Tenor, 
and Bass cle&. [W. H. S.] 

FLUE -WORK. Organ-stops, in regard to 
the manner in which their sound is generated, 
are grouped in two great classes — Rjeed-work 
and Flue-work. All organ-stops in which the 
sound is produced by the wind passing through 
a fissure, Jlue, or wind-way, and striking against 
an edge above, belong to the Flue-work, whatever 
may be the shape, make, or tone of their pipes. 
The peculiarities of shape or proportion, make, 
and tone, lead however to a subsequent division 
into Principal-wobk, Gedact-wobk, and Flute- 
work. [E.J.H.] 

FLUTE (Germ. Fldtey Querfldte; Ital. Flauto, 
Flauio traverso; Fr. FlUte, Fldte iravtrntre). 
An ancient inutniment used in every part of the 
world. It has always had two principal forms, 
the direct flute or Flute A 6«?, now developed 
into the Flageolet, and the German flute or 
FliUe traveraih-e, which appears to have super-* 
seded it about 1720. There is however evidence 
of an intermediate instrument, partaking of the 
characters of both, which wUl be described 
farther on. 

The Flute, as now employed, consists essentially 
of a tube, conical from below upwards, terminating 
in the Head, and stopped at the top by a cork. 
In the side of the head is a large orifice with 
sharp edges, situated less than an inch below 
the cork, through which the breath is forced 
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obliquely firom the approximated lips. In the 
3ower part are six holes — to be stopped by the 
Brst three fingers of either hand — and various 
intermediate keys ; there are also on the lowest 
joint three, or even four, levers producing 
additional notes below the regular scale of the 
instrument. It is held transversely and sloping 
downwards against the lower lip, with the orifice 
in the head turned somewhat outwards, so that 
the stream of wind shall impinge upon its outer 
edge. By this impact of the current upon the 
w^ge-like margin of the aperture sound is 
produced. Considerable practice is required to 
develop any note whatever, and much controversy 
exists as to the exact cause of the musical 
vibration. It is not however necessary that the 
feather edge should be at the side of 
the main tube; for in the Nay or 
Egyptian flute figured in the margin' 
the extreme circular end of the tube 
itself (hero made of bamboo) is 
thinned away so as to produce a 
linear termination, against which the 
current of breath is directed. Such 
a flute might be held straight in 
front of the player, like the Flageolet 
or flute k bee ; in which, however, 
the simple combination of orifice and 
lip is replaced by a fe.r more com- 
plicated arrangement, exactly similar 
to the mouth of a diapason organ- 
pipe. As a matter of fact it is held 
obliquely towards the right side of 
the player, like the modem transverse 
flute, except that its lower extremity 
bears considerably downwards, so as 
to enable the blast to enter a terminal 
instead of a lateral orifice. An almost similar 
instrument to the one here figured is in the 
ancient Egyptian collection in the British Mu- 
seum, and &t)m the absence of the usual lateral 
hole was considered to be a forgery. Not only 
is the same instnmient still in use at the present 
day, but the mode of playing and the ponition of 
the ancient instrument can be recovered from 
the plaster mural decorations still preserved. 
The only difference in the more ancient instru- 
ment is that the scale is one of four orifices, 
whereas Uie modem possesses the full complement 
of six. Either of these may be looked upon as 
intermediate between the flute and the flue-pipe 
of the organ, the foot and 'languid' being in 
this case supplied by the cavity of the mouth 
and the linear opening of the lips. 

No instrument has undergone so many changes 
and imprevements within the last half century 
as the llute. The bore, instead of being conical, 
has been made cylindrical ; the fingering and 
disposition of the keys have been entirely altered 
according to the system named after Boehm. 

The flute, though not possessing a very ex- 
tensive compass, is especially prominent in con- 
certed music, from the acuteness of the sounds 

> ThU curioos Instrument li ttin used by the peaaants about the 
Kile. The original of the figure was brought from Egrpt bj F. 
Girdlrwtone. Eaq.. of the Charterbouie. See an admirable cut In 
Laue's 'Hodeni EgTptlani.' 
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it is competent to produce. Indeed, the Piccolo, 
or small Octave variety, emits the sharpest notes 
ordinarily used in music. Its true Scale may be 
considered to begin on D ( i ) below the treble stave, 
and hence the Flute is often called a D instru- 
ment. The notes C|, C, B!?, and even Bb, below D. 
are obtained by associated levers set in motion 
by the two little fingers of either hand, but do 
not occur again in the higher registers. By the 
successive removal of the three first fingers of 
the right hand, followed by those of the left, 
the series of notes rising from D to C| (2) are 
elicited, and on D again ( 3) a new octave harmonic 
scale is commenced by closing all the holee except 
that beneath the forefinger of the left hand. In 
this respect the scale is similar to the Oboe and 
Bassoon, with the exception that the latter, being 
fundamentally in the key of G, cluuige upon 
that note instead of upon D. The second octave 
is produced by a stronger pressure of wind and 
an alteration of embouchure, rising to D above 
the stave (4), and there remains a third still 
higher octave, obtained by cross-fingerings often 
of a complicated nature, rising to D or even D| 
in altissimo ^5) — 




(«) (0 (3) (4) (S) 
The scale here described is that of the old eight- 
keyed Flute. 

The principles of the Flute originally invented 
by Captain Gordon of Charles the Tenth's Swiss 
Guards and introduced by Theobald Bo^mi ' in 
his new flute, constructed in 1832, were princi- 
pally (, I ) that each note should speak independently 
out of a single hole, as though the remainder of 
the bore were entirely cut off; (2) that all keys 
in their position of rest should be permanently 
open. He also aimed at equalising tiie difiliovhy 
of the different keys, some of which, on the older 
flute, were notoriously inconvenient and all bat 
impracticable. A subsequent improvement con- 
sisted in substituting a cylindrical for a cooical 
bore. In its latest modification, the Boehm flute 
consists of a cylindrical tube terminating at the 
upper end, above the embouchure in a conical 
or * parabolic* prolongation. For the left hand, 
which occupies the upper part of the instrument 
next to the head, are four open keys to be cloeed 
by the first finger, thumb (situated at the back 
of the instrument), second, and third fingos 
successively. For the little finger of thia band 
is an open key producing the Gf or Ab. On the 
right hand joint are three open keys, for the 
first, second, and ring fingers respectively, with 
accessory or 'shake keys* (which are normally 
closed) interposed. For the right little finger 
are the closed key of D| and the two open keys 
of Cf and C. In many flutes mechanism. stQl 
worked by the right little finger, is added to 
produce Bi] and even Bb. But from the D( 

I Fee his pamphlet 'f ber dan FlOtesban oad die naoestn Vcs« 
beaKrungen,* Hainz, 1847. 
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downwarda all the work if aoc oMu r y , and not 
directly used in the production of Uie natural 
scale. F<Mr this reason the instrument is said 
to stand in the key of D. For the purpose of 
obtaining each sound by the closure of a single 
orifice, a somewhat new arrangement of the waAe 
is necessary on certain notes. The G, for instance, 
in either octave is produced by closing the five 
holes of the left hand. For the F a whole tone 
below, the forefinger of the right hand is added. 
The interinediate Ff is obtained by depressing 
the pad of the middle <Mr ring fingers, that of 
the mdex being left open. In the Clarinet, 
Oboe, Bassoon, and other octave-scaled instru- 
ments, the Bb a whole tone below C, which in 
a D instrument like the flute is represented by 
the Fi| below. the middle G, has to be produced 
by closing the Bi] and A I] holes and lifting an 
intermediate Bb key, thus lowering the pitch a 
minor third and raising it a semitone. The same 
method as that for the Ff is employed for the Bb 
or A I, which is produced by lowering the B;| a 
semitone through the intervention of a lever ac- 
tuated by the fingers of the right hand, those of 
the left, middle, and ring fingers being left open. 

The compass of the Boehm Flute 
IS from C to C three octaves higher, 
though the C| above this note, and 
even more acute sounds, can be 
obtained by exceptional players. 

A variety of other Flutes, modified more or 
less from the old eight-keyed instrument or the 
Boehm system, are to be met with. Among these 
may be named those of Siccama, Clinton, and 
Carte. Their differences are chiefly mechanical. 
The main distinction between the older and 
the more modem instruments is the adoption 
of the cylindrical bore. There can be no doubt 
that this contrivance adds materially to the 
power of tone, and gives it a reedy quality 
closely approximating to that of the Clarinet. 
But it is a question if it does not to the same 
extent modify its peculiar orchestral character, 
and diminish its purity of intonation. This 
distinctive quality of tone has been shown by 
Helmholtz (Ellis s Tr. ii3,i4i,i72)tobe pecu- 
liar, and free from most harmonic ' upper-partials* 
except the octaves. 

The literature of the Flute is so extensive as 
hardly to admit of illustration within moderate 
limits. Bach uses it freel}' both as an obbligato 
instrument and in concerted passages, and ever 
since his time it has held a prominent place in 
the band. In the scores of his works it is some- 
times marked Travcrntrt to distinguish it from 
the Flute-k-bec. 

Haydn, both in his Symphonies and in his 
Oratorios, awards it the same prominence. The 
Trio for three Flutes in the 'Creation' maybe 
named as an illustration. 

Handel usually specifies the 'German* Flute, 
and often indicates its importance by the words 
'with the accompaniment of a German Flute/ 
It is diflScult to understand how the players of 
h's day were able to make Uiemselves heard 
with the few Flutes then allotted to the Orchestra 
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against the large numbers of Oboet Mid Bassoons. 
In the Handel Commemoration in Westminster 
Abbey in 1784 there were 6 Flutes against a6 
Oboes and a6 Bassoons, besides i a Trumpets and 
the same number of Horns. Handel produces, 
however, a magnificent effect in the Dead March 
in * Saur by the simple employment of two Flutes 
moving in thirds against the reiterated baas of 
the kettledrum. 

Mozart, except in some of his Symphonies, 
which were obviously written for a smidl band, 
freely scores for this Instrument. The oper* 
of the Zauberflote derives its name from it. 
There are also two Concertos for solo Flute 
and Orchestra in G and D, and one for Flute 
and Harp among his works (Kochel, 313, 3i4» 
399). 

Beethoven, Mendelssohn, and all later writers, 
give it the leading part of the wind in all their 
compositions. The solo shortly after the trumpet 
flourishes in the Overture to Leonora No. 3 will 
not be forgotten, or the lovely part for two flutee 
in the 2nd movement of the Italian Symphony. 
Schumann also has introduced a prominent ca- 
denza for it in the Finale to his B flat Symphony. 
The difficult accompaniment to the Ranz dee 
Vachee, played by the Oboe, in Rossini's over- 
ture to 'William Tell' affords a good illustration 
of the mechanical complexities which this flexible 
and agile instrument is competent, and conse- 
quently is expected, to surmount. In a dramatic 
sense it is used by Mendelssohn in the sacrificial 
chorus *0 be gracious' in St. Paul, and by 
Gretry in 'Andromaque,' in which the part of 
Andromache is always accompanied by 3 flutes. 

The most voluminous writer for the Flute was 
probably Quantz, who composed a 00 solos and 
300 concertos for Frederick the Great alone. 
But the instrument had a distinguished writer, 
Kuhlau, as the special exponent of its powers 
and beauty. This eminent contrapuntist devoted 
nearly the whole of his short life to Flute com- 
positions. This singular fact has been accounted 
for by the statement that an amateur flute-player 
of position employed him constantly and liberally 
in writing tbem. Kuhlau has been termed the 
* Beethoven of the Flute.' It will be seen from 
the list given below that Solos, Duets, Trios, and 
even Quartets for Flutes, are among his volu- 
minous works. Indeed, but for a fire which 
destroyed the composer's manuscripts, their num- 
ber would be at least threefold. Such as are 
extant afford inestimable models of construction 
and originality. 

Flute Mum, 

MozABT. — Grand duo in G, op. 76 ; Andante 
in C, Concerto in G, Bondo in D, op. 86. 

Spohr. — Concerto in modo di Scena Cantante, 
op. 47- 

Webeb. — Romanza Siciliana in G minor, with 
Orchestra ; Trio for Flute, Cello, and Pianoforte, 
op. 63. 

Beethoven. — Serenade for Flute, Violin, and 
Alto, op. 25. 

Haydn.— Two Trios for two Flutes and Cello. 
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KuHLAU.— Three grand Trioe for three Flutes, 
op. 13 ; Do. do., op. 86 ; One do., op. go ; Three 
Quintets for Flute and String Quartet in D, E, A, 
op. 51; Grand Quartet for four Flutes in E, op. 
103 ; Six sets of three Duets for two Flutes, 
ops. 10, 39, 80, 81, 87 ; Solos, with Pianoforte, 
op. 57 ; Three Fantasies, Do. do., op. 95. 

Reicha.— Quartet for four Flutes in D, op. i a ; 
24. Quintets for wind instruments. 

Schubert. — Introduction and Variations on 
'Trockne Blumen/ for Flute and Piano, op. 
160. [W.H.S.] 

FLUTE D' AMOUR (Germ. LieheffldU), An 
old form of flute with a narrow bore, standing in 
the key of A, and corresponding in pitch with 
tiie Oboe d*amore» Both were supposed to possess 
a smooth and fascinating quality of tone, whence 
the name is derived. [W.H. S.] 

FLUTE-WORK. Under this head are 
grouped all the flue-stops, of whatever kind, 
shape, or tone, that are not classed as Pbikci- 
FAL-WORK, or Gedact-work, and it also includes 
various modifications of these two classes of 
stops. [Flue-woek.] Thus when the *bcale' of 
the pipes of a cylindrical stop is reduced bdow 
the proportion essential to secure the broad and 
full Diapason tone, and the sound becomes 
delicate as in a Dulciana, or crisp as in a 
Gamba; or when it is increased oeyond the 
Diapason scale, and the tone becomes thick 
or less resonant as in the Block-flote, the stop 
becomes a member of the 'flute- work.' Also, 
if the covers of the pipes of a closed metal-stop 
be punctured, and a narrow tube — in Germany 
called a reed, in France a chimney — be inserted, 
the stop then becomes a member of the flute- 
work under the name Rokr-fioie, FlUte d cJieminde, 
or * Metal stopped -Diapason (6r Flute) with 
chimneys.* A unison cylindrical stop will be 
occasionally met with labelled as a member of 
the flute- work. All stops the pipes of which 
taper upwards, as the Spitz- flote and Gremshom ; 
all three- or four-sided open wood pipes, as the 
Hohl -flote, Clarabella, Wald- flute. Oboe-flute, 
and Suabe-flute ; and most string- toned stops, as 
Salicional and Viol d' A more, — are members of 
the Flute- work. 

The invention of the conical, the string toned, 
and the other stops classified as flute- work, 
dates back no farther than the oonmiencement 
of the 1 6th century. [E. J. H.] 

FOCHETTI, a bass, who sang in London in 
1775 and 6. In the former year he appeared in 
Sacchini's * Motezuma * ; in the latter he played 
Nardo in the ' Isola d*amore ' of the same com- 
poser, and in ' La Sposa fedele.* [J. M.] 

FODOR, Joseph, violin-player, bom in 1752 
at Venloo. In 1 766 he studied under Franz Benda 
at Berlin, and having acquired great proficiency, 
travelled for a number of years in Germany, the 
Netherlands, and France, establishing his repu- 
tation as an eminent violinist. In 1 794 he went 
to St. Petersburg, and remained there up to his 
death in 1828. Spohr, who heard him in 1803. 
Qonsiders him wanting in feeling and taste, and 
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objects to his unsteady manner of bowing, bnt 
acknowledges his great technical skill. Uia 
numerous compositions— Concertos and Solos for 
the Violin, Duos for Violins, and Quartets for 
Strings, are well written, and met with much 
success in their time. The famous singer, Mmc^ 
Fodor-Mainvielle, was his daughter, and his two 
younger brothers, Carl and Anton, were clever 
pianists and composers. [F.D.] 

FODOR-MAINVIELLE, Josephine, cele- 
brated singer, born 1793 in Paris, where her 
father, Joseph Fodor the violinist, had settled 
in 1787. In 1794 her parents removed to St. 
Petersburg, where she played both pianoforte 
and harp when only eleven. Three years after 
she became known as a singer, and in 18 10 made 
her first appearance at the Court Theatre in 
Fioravanti's 'Cantatrici villanelle,* which was 
repeated 60 times, so successful was b^* per* 
formance. In 1 8 1 2 she married the actor Main- 
vielle, and travelled with him to Stockholm, 
Copenhagen, returning to Paris, where the 
was engaged for the Op^ra Comique. Her fint 
appearance, Aug. 9, 1814, was a comparative 
failure; it was evident that French opera was 
not her province, and she was transferred in 
November of the same year to the Theatre 
Italien, then under Mme. Catalani's managenient. 
Here she remained till the beginning of 1S16. 
when she left for London. In London she sai^ 
for three seasons as prima donna, listened to 
with respect, though never a warm &vourite. 
' Don Giovanni ' was brought out at the King's 
Theatre in 181 7, and Zerlina was her best 
character. In July 1818 she went to Italy, 
returning to Paris early in the following year, 
after Catalani had given up the opera. Btm- 
sini's 'Barbiere' was then given for the first 
time in Paris (Oct. 26, 1819) and she played 
Rosina, as well as Ninetta, Agnese. and other 
first-rate parts. In 1822, suffering severely from 
dyspepsia, she was advised to try the milder 
climate of Naples, which so completely restored 
her that she appeared at San Carlo as Desdemona, 
Semiramide, and Zelmira, creating in all 20 new 
parts. In the following year she sang for a 
whole season in Vienna, but returned to Naples 
and remained there till 1825, when she again 
went to Paris. On Deo. 9 she appeared in 
Semiramide, but her voice failed and she was 
compelled to leave the stage. This misfortune 
was followed by a hoarseness which prevented 
her singing again in Paris. The management 
having declined to fulfil their contract, she 
brought a succession of actions against th^u, 
and finally accepted a compromise in 1S28. 
After her return to Naples her voice so for 
improved that she sang again at San Carlo, bat 
its peculiar charm was gone though her stvle 
was as fine as ever, and served as a model fur 
no less a sinsrer than Henrietta Sontag. Men- 
delssohn saw a great deal of her at Naples in 
1 831, and his very favourable impret^sion mav be 
learned from his letters (April 27, 1831). Her 
la«t appearance was at Bonieaux in 1833, after 
which she retired into private life. 
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When at her prime, Fodor's voice wai ndt 
only powerful but extremely sweet and round, 
with a peculiarly charming accent, and a fault- 
less intonation. She was very painstaking, and 
acquired by practice a flexibility with which 
she was not naturally gifted. Her daughter 
Enbichetta, also a singer of merit, was very 
successful at the Konigstadt Theatre in Berlin 
between the years 1846-9 (not the Friedrich- 
Wilhelmstadt Theatre). [F.G.] 

TORSTEMANN, Carl Eduard, antiquary, 
published 'Georg Friedrich Handel's Stamm- 
baum, nach original-Quellen und authentischen 
Nachrichten aufgestellt und erlautert' (Leipzig, 
Breitkopf & Hartel, 1844), a carefully compiled 
genealogy of the great composer. [M.C.C.] 

FORSTER, Emanoel Aloys, composer of 
good chamber-music, bom at Niederstein, Glatz, 
Silesia, Jan. 26, 1 748. In his youth he studied 
music by himself, and composed industriously, 
while obeying his father by attending the Latin 
school, and working under him as an accountant 
at a tavern. He afterwards served in the Prussian 
army, and in 1776 resolved to go to Vienna in 
order to cultivate music thoroughly. There he 
soon became one of the most valued teachers of 
thorough-bass and composition, and his works 
were universally respected as the products of 
sound thought and earnest study. In 1802 he 
published his 'Anleitung zum Creneralbass * 
(Traeg) with 146 examples, a clear practical work 
still of value. In 1805 it was re-published by 
Breitkopf 8i Hartel, and a new edition by 
Artaria in 1824. Forster added three supple- 
mentary numbers of practical examples. His 
compositions consist of 48 violin quartets, nume- 
rous pianoforte sonatas, preludes and fugues for 
organ, Lieder, etc. He composed the variations 
in A on an air from Sartfs opera ' I finti Eredi,* 
which were long attributed to Mozart, and ex- 
tremely popular; and which appeared in many 
editions of Mozart's works, (fctichel, p. 530, 
No. 289 ; compare Jahn s * Mozart,* ed. I, iv. 1 1 ; 
ed. 2, ii. 137.) Forster was held in high estimation 
by aU the composers of his own time, particularly 
by Beethoven, who speaks of him in terms im- 
plying he had learnt much from him. He died 
at Vienna Nov. 12, 1823. His place and date of 
birth and death, much disputed points, are given 
here from the Transactions of the * Tonkiinstler- 
Societat,' of which he was a member. [C. F. P.] 

r(X5GIA, Francesco, the last Italian church 
composer who remained faithful to the traditions 
of Palestrina; born in Rome 1604, studied under 
Cifra, Nanini, and Agostini. He then entered 
the service of the Elector of Cologne, the Elector 
of Bavaria, and the Archduke Leopold of Austria 
in turn. After his return to Italy he was ap- 
pointed maestro di capella successively at Narni, 
Montefiascone, and the following churches in 
Rome. — Santa Maria in Aquiro, Santa Maria 
in Trastevere, St. John Lateran (1636-61), San 
Xiorenzo in Damaso, and Santa Maria Maggiore 
(1677), which last post he retained till his death, 
Jan. 8, 1688^ when he was succeeded, by his son 
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Antonio. He i» buried in the church of S. 
Praxede. He published much church music for 
from 2 to 9 voices (see the list in Fetis), and 
most of the churches in Rome possess some 
works by him in MS. Martini has analysetl some 
of his motets in the 'Saggio di contrappunto.* 
Liberati calls him 'il sostegno e il padre della 
musica e della vera armonica ecclesiastica.' He 
was one of the first musicians to write tonal 
fugues, while he was the last Italian capable 
of composing genuine church music in the poly- 
phonic style. Mr. Hullah has printed a fine 
motet by him in his * Vocal Scores.' [F.G.] 

FOLIA. Said to be an old Spanish dance for 
a single dancer — ' ces belles chaconnes, ces Foliee 
d'Espagne,' which the son of the seneschal of 
Rennes danced to such perfection (Mad. de Se* 
vign^, July 24, 16S9). But really all that is 
known of it is that the 22 variations, or the 
theme of them, which close Corelli's 12 solos 
(op. 5) are entitled Follia; that the same bass 
and air, but with different variations, are given 
in the 'Division Violin' as 'Faronell's division 
on a ground'; that Vivaldi's op. i, no. 12, is a set 
of variations on the same; and that Hawkins 
(chap. 141) cites it as 'a favourite air Known in 
England by the name of Farinelli's* Ground,* 
composed by Farinelli, the uncle of the singer, 
who was court musician at Hanover in 16S4. It 
seems to follow frt)m this that the groimd, and not 
the treble part, was the ' air,' just as it is in the 
chaconnes of Bach and Haudel (60 variations). The 
ground is one on which a skilful violin player and 
a skilful dancer might go on fiddling and dancing 
ad injinituin. The following is Corelli's theme : — 
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Cherubini has introduced 8 bars of it in the 
opening of the Overture to the * Hdtellerie Por- 
tugaise.' [G.] 

FORBES, Henry, bom in 1804. studied music 
under Sir George Smart, Hummel, Moscheles, and 
Herz. He was an excellent pianist and organist, 
and conductor of the Societa Armonica. He for 
some years held the appointment of oignnist of 
the parish church of St. Luke, Chelsea. His pub- 
lished compositions comprise several songs and 
a collection of psalm tunes for 4 voices called 

1 The eonunon English iwim wu ' FardlneU'i,' as M«dame dtt 
QutrouaUle was oaUod ' Madam Carrell.' 
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'National PwOmody/ He also oompoeed 'Tb« ' 
Fairy Oak,* an opera produced at Drury Lane 
Theatre in 1845, and 'Ruth,' «« oratorio, per- 
formed at Hanover Square Booms in 1847. He 
died Nov. 24, 1 859. [W. H. H.] 

FORD, David Evebabd, organist of Lvming- 
ton, Hants, published between 1823 and 1836 
seven books of psalm and hymn tunes for two 
voices with organ accompaniment. He was also 
the author of an elementary work entitled • The 
Rudiments of Music/ which passed through seve- 
ral editions. [W.H.H.] 
FORD, Miss, was about 1760 distinguished as 
a performer on the harmonica or musical glasses. 
She published * Instructions for playing on the 
Musical Glasses,* 1760. In October. 1761, she 
announced a concert at 'the large R<x>m, late 
Cock's Auction Room, over the great China-shop, 
near Spring Garden.* at which she engaged 'to 
sing some favourite English Songs and accompany 
herself on the Musical Glasses,* and also to ' play 
a Lesson on the Guittar, and a Solo on the Viol 
di Gamba.* [W.H.H.] 
FORD, Thomas, was one of the musicians of 
Prince Henry, son of James I. In 1607 he pub- 
lashed a work entitled 'Musicke of Sundrie 
Kindes, set forth in two Bookes. The fir^it 
whereof are Aires for 4 Voices to the Lute, 
Orpharion, or Basse- Viol, with a Dialogue for 
two Voyces and two Bass Viols in parts tunde 
the Lute way. The Second are Pavens, Gali- 
ards, Thumpes and such like, for two Basse 
Viols, the Liera way, so made as the greatest 
number may serve to play alone, very easie to be 
performde.* This work contains the beautiful 
four-part songs ' Since first I saw your face,' and 
'There is a ladie sweet and kind.' Ford was 
a contributor to Leighton's ' Teares or Lamenta- 
eions of a Sorrowfull Soule,* 16 14. On the acces- 
sion of Charles I. he was appointed one of his 
musicians at a yearly salary of £80. Ford com- 
posed some canons and rounds printed in Hilton s 
* Catch that Catch can,* and an anthem printed 
in the Anthems by Madrigal Composers of the 
Mus. Antiq Society. He was buried at S. Mar- 
garet's Went., Nov. 17, 1648. [W.H.H.] 
FORKEL, JoHANN NicoLAUS, a meritorious 
though over-rated writer on the history and 
theory of music, son of a shoemaker, bom Feb. 
22. 1749, * at Meeder near Coburg; educated 
himself by the study of Mattheson s ' Vollkom- 
mener Ca[>ellmeister.' Having a fine voice he 
was appointed chorister at Liineburg in 1762, 
and 4 years later ' Chorpriifect ' at Schwerin. 
In 1 769 he entered the university of Gbttingen 
to study law, but soon occupied himself exclu- 
sively with music, and became organist of the 
university church. In 1778 he was appointed 
director of musio to the University and gra- 
duated as doctor of philoiophy in 1 780. On the 
death of Emmanuel Bach he hoped to have 
been appointed hin successor at Hamburg, but 
Sohwenke obtained the post, and Forkel re- 
mained at Gottingen till his death, March 17, 
1818. He is best known as a musical critic and 
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histoHaa. Hk fSrst work, 'Ueber die Theorie 
der Musik, etc.* (Cramer, Gottingen, 1774), a 
pamphlet ui^ng the foundation of lectures on 
music at (^ttingen, was followed by zniiny 
others, especially ' Musikalisch-kritische Biblio- 
thek,' 3 vols. (Gotha, 1774), containing violent 
attacks on Gluck's 'Iphigenie in Aulide*; the 
'Mus. Almanach fur Deutschland' for 1781, 3, 
4, and 9, oontaining particulars (not always trust- 
worthy) as to novelties in music; his 'Allge- 
meine Geschichte der Musik,* 2 vols. (Ijei{»dg 
1788 and 1 801), founded on Hawkins, Barney, 
and Marpurg, now superseded, but interesting 
as a literary ^ curiosity ; ' Greechichte der Italien- 
ischen Oper,' 2 vols. (Leipzig 1789), a transla- 
tion of Arteaga's book ; and ' Allgemeine Litera- 
tur der Musik* (Leipzig 1 792), his most important 
work. This book, which shows the amount of 
his knowledge and reading, is the foundatioo 
of Becker's ' Systematisch • chronologiache Dar- 
stellung der mmdkalischen Literatur.* Forkel 
was the first to attempt a biography of Bach 
(Ueber J. S. B.*s Leben, Kunst, und Kunstwerke. 
Leipzig, 1802), translated into English under 
the title 'life of J. S. Bach, wi£ a critical 
review of his compositions* (London 1820). As 
he knew little of Bach's great sacred vocal works, 
he treats him mainly from the point of view <^ 
the organ and clavier, but the book will always 
remain as the foundation of all subsequent Ii%es 
of the great mu<dcian. 

The royal library at Berlin contains an interest- 
ing specimen of ForkeFs labours. This is a lai:ge 
volume of church music of the i6th centmr, 
scored by himself, and, though printed, unique. 
It was intended to form the ist volunoe <St a 
series of examples illustrating the history ot 
music, and was undertaken at the instance of 
Sonnleithner of Vienna. The plates were engraved 
in Leipzig, and the proofs were already in Forkel*s 
hands, when the !l^nch took the city in t8o6, 
and seized everything in the shape of metal to 
be converted into bullets. His plates having 
been thus destroyed Forkel had the proof-sheets 
bound, and this is the copy now at Berlin. The 
masses it contains are taken from 'Misse tre- 
decim . . . Norinbergae . . . arte Hieronymi Gra- 
phei, 1539,* *^d * Liber quindecim Missarum . . . 
Norimbergie apud Job. Petreium, 1539.' L^.G.] 

FORLANA. An Italian dance, a &voarite 
with the Venetian gondoliers. It is in 6-8 or 
6-4 time, but possesses no special characteristka 
An example of this dance may be found in J. S. 
Bach's suite for orchestra in C major. The 
following quotation of the opening Ixirs of a 
forlana of the 1 7th century is from. F. L. Schu- 
bert s ' Die Tanzmusik.' 

±1 




etc [E.P.] 



> Afttr Forkel's dMth. Pnhwkkert. the pablliher. ofSFrad tli* —ti 
rlftli for cumplstlDg the ihiid roluuM to Fills umI rJMfnm. hoi tber 
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FORM. The meana by which unity and pro- 
portion are arrived at in musical works are the 
relative distribution of keys and harmonic bases 
on tbe one hand, and of * subjects* or figures or 
melodies on the other; and this distribution is 
called tbe Form of the work. The order of 
distribution varies greatly with the ccwditions. 
Musio set to poetry with a 'burden' to each 
verse would naturally adopt the form of repeating 
the same melody to each recurrence of the 
burden ; and when the words implied similar 
circumstances and feelings would adopt repetition 
of similar or allied phrases. In dnunatio works 
the order of distribution must vary with tht 
development of the emotional crises, and in such 
cases will be rather a dislaibution of culmination* 
and gradations of intensity of passion and emotion, 
than the more obvious one of key and figure; 
though, if the relation between important figures 
of melody and the special circumstances to whioh 
they are appended be observed, the notion of 
form as defined by subjects will still continue to 
be perceptible. Analogously, in music which is 
fluppoeed to represent some story or idea, such as 
is now known by the name of Programme Music, 
the form must be devdoped with the view of in- 
terpreting that progranune truly and consistently. 
Such mudc may be compared in this to the work 
of a painter who trusts rather to the stiiring 
nature of his subject than to the perfisction of its 
composition to engage and delight the beholden, 
while in a portrait or picture of less vivid interest 
the element of composition, following generally 
and easily recognised principles, would be of vital 
imp<Nrtanoe. Similarly in prognunme music the 
composer may chooee to follow the established 
so-called dassical models, but it can hardly be 
doubted that a genius de^lv impregnated with 
^e spirit of his subject would seek to create a 
Ibnn of his own which should be more in con- 
sonance with the spirit of his programme— even 
as Beethoven did without programme, expressing 
gome marvellous inner workii^ of his emotions, 
in Uie first movement of the Scmata in £, op. 109. 
But even with Beethoven, in the case of music 
without either programme or words to explain its 
purpote, such irregularity is rare. It is here 
eapemally that the nature and capacity of the 
minds of the auditors play an important part. 
Their attention has to be retained for a spaoe 
of time, sometimes by no means insignificant; 
and connection has to be established for them 
without the aid of words or other accessories 
between parts of the movement which appear at 
eeaa id efAle distance from each oUier, and the 
whole must be so contrived that the impression 
upoD. the most cultivated hearer shall be one of 
ind^and consistency. In such a case Form will 
Inevitably play an important part, becoming more 
•ad Biore complex and interesting in proporti<m 
to tfaa development of readiness of comprehension 
in the auditors. The adoption of a form which 
ia quite beyond the intelleotual standard of those 
for whom it is intended is a waste of valuable 
work ; but a perfect adaptation of it to their 
lugheet standard is both the dnlj means of 
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leading thero on to still higher things, and tha 
only starting point for further progress. From 
this it will be seen that in musical works which 
are ocmnected with words or programme — whether 
choruses, songs, arias, or ballads, etc.— Form is 
dependent on the words ; and such works, as far 
as they are reducible to any definable system, 
are reducible only to the simplest, and such as 
admits of infinite latitude of variation within its 
limits. But in instrumental music there has 
been a steady and perceptible growth of certain 
fundamental principles by a process that is 
wonderfully luce evolution, from the simplest 
couplings of repeated ideas by a short link of 
some sort, up to the complex but consistent 
completeness of the great instrumental works of 
Beethoven. 

There can hardly be any doubt that the first 
attempts at Form in music were essentially un- 
conscious and unpremeditated. Therefore if any 
conformity be (HMerved in the forms of early 
music derived firom various sources, it would 
seem to indicate a sort of consensus of instinct on 
the part of the oomposers which will be the true 
starting point of its posterior development. It 
must he remarked by way of parenthesis that in 
the early days of modem musio^-apart from tha 
ecclesiastical music of the Roman Church — ^the 
instrumental and vocal orders were not neariy so 
distinct as they are *now, for the tenden<^ to 
strongly and deariy marked distinction in kind 
is notoriously a matter of slow growth. Henoe 
examples may be drawn with perfect safety from 
both kinds wherever they can be found. 

The firnt basis of true Form, apart from the 
balance of groups of rhythms, is essmitially 
repetition of some sort, and what is most vitM 
to the question is the manner of the repetitioD. 
The simplest and most elementary kind is the 
repetition of a phrase or bit of melody with a 
short passage in the middle to connect the two 
statements. As an early example of this form 
may be taken an aneient Grerman chorale, ' Jesus 
Christus unser Holland, Der den Tod iiberwand' 
(i535)f which is as follows :«> 




In this the bars bracketed are the same, and the 
phrase which connects them is very short ; and 
the whole presents about as simple and un* 
sophisticated a specimen of Form as could well 
be conceived. The simple ba«is of which this is 
a type is the origin of the Bondo-form, which 
has survived with great variety and modification 
of treatment till the present day. The first 
advances upon the above example which ofier 

I For iBstenoe. the old EosUih madrisals iren pobUahed u 'apt for 
TWiaadYflkv.' 
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any points of interest seem to be in cases wbere 
we find either a contrast aimed at in the passage 
which forms the link, or a number of repetitions 
succeeding one another, with differences in the 
passages connecting them. These two consti- 
tute the two great branches through which 
this primitive idea diverged into thousands of 
Arias, Lieder, Nocturnes, Romances, Scherzos, 
and other lyrical pieces on the one hand, and 
the movement which still retains its name of 
Hondo on the other. As an early example of 
the first we may take the song 'Roland courez 
aux armes* from Lully's opera ' Roland,* which 
is too long for insertion here, but will be found 
in the 136th chapter of Hawkins's 'History of 
Music* In this there are la bars of melody 
in C, concluding in that key; followed by 12 
more bars, in which there is modulation first to 
the relative minor A, and then to the dominant 
key G major, in which key this portion concludes ; 
after which the first twelve bars are resumed 
precisely as at first, and so the whole concludes. 
Here the employment of modulation in the con- 
necting passage is a strong element of contrast, 
and indicates a considerable advance in musical 
ideas on the obscure tonality of the preceding ex- 
ample. On the other hand, almost contemporary 
with Lully, there are, in the works of Couperin, 
numerous specimens of the Rondo, consisting of 
a number of repetitions, with differences in the 
connecting passages. In these the passage with 
* which the movement commences is repeated over 
and over again bodily and without disguise, and 
separate short passages, of similar length but 
varying character, are put in between. Couperin 
was particularly fond of the Rondo-form, and 
examples may be found in profusion in his 
works. The one which is perhaps best known 
and most available for reference is the *Cha- 
conne en Rondeau,' published in the sixth num- 
ber of Pauer's *Alte Claviermusik.* A point 
specially observable in them is the rigidity and 
absence of any attempt at sophistication in the 
process. The sections are like crude squares 
and circles fitted together into a design, and no 
attempt, or very little at best, is made to soften 
off the outlines by making the sections pass into 
one another. The chief subject is distinct and 
the episodes are distinct, and the number of 
repetitions seems to depend solely on the capacity 
of the composer to put something in between. 
Still it is clear that the virtue of contrasts both 
of style and of key is appreciated, though the 
range of modulation is extremely limited. It is 
noticeable moreover, as illustrating the point 
of view from which Form at that time was 
regarded, when recognised as such, that the 
divisions of the Rondo are marked with extra 
emphasis by a Fermaia or pause. From this 
to such a Rondo as we find in the Partita in 
C minor of Bach is a great step. Here there 
are no strongly marked divisions to stiffen the 
movement into formality, but it flows on almost 
interruptedly from first to last. The episodes 
modulate more freely, and there is not such 
rigid regularity in the reappearance of the main 
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snbject. It appears once outside of the principal 
key, and (which is yet more important) is brought 
in at the end in an extremely happy vari«tioa ; 
which is prophetic of Beethoven*s favourite prac- 
tice of putting identical ideas in different lights. 
The next stage of development of this form — and 
that probably rather a change than an improve- 
ment on the above beautiful little specimen of 
Bach — is the Rondo of Haydn and Mosart. 
Their treatment of it is practically the same as 
Couperin*s, but in many cases is strongly modified 
by the more important and elaborate ' Firsi- 
movement-form,' which by their time had grown 
into clearness of system and definition. Ths 
Rondo-form pure and simple has remained till 
now much as it was in Couperin's time, gaining 
more in expansion than in change of outline. 
Even the great Rondo of Beethoven's 'Wald- 
stein' Sonata (op. 53) consists of the repetitioa 
of a subject of some length interspersed with 
episodes ; with modifications in the length of the 
episodes and the repetition of one of them, and 
a great Coda founded on the principal subject to 
conclude with. The further consideration of the 
Rondo as affected by the 'first movement' form 
must be postponed till after the examinaticm of 
the latter. 

By the side of the primitive Rondo above 
quoted a form more complex in principle is found. 
In this form the relations of harmonic roots txsae 
largely into play, but its most striking and 
singular feature is the manner of the repedtiofi 
by which it is characterised. And in this case 
examples drawn from various early sources which 
agree in the peculiar manner 01 the repetition 
will be of value, as above indicated. In this 
form the movement is divided into two halves 
and these again into two sections. T^e finss 
half, or complete period, comprises a sort of roug^ 
balance between the amount which tends to t&s 
Tonic and the amount which tends to the Dcmi- 
nant, thereby indicating the division into two 
sections ; and the second half begins with passages 
which have more freedom in the distributioa o£ 
their roots, which constitutes its first section, and 
ends with a quotation of the last bars or figures 
of the first half, which constitutes its seoond 
section. This will be best understood frotn an 
example. The fc^wing is a very early spedmen 
of the dance tune called a * Branle* or * Brawl.' 
from the 'Orchesographie* of Thoinot Axbema 
(Langres, 1545) ••— , , 
(a) 




-^-r- 



In this it will be observed that the first half 
of the little tune is divided at (a) by the stroi^ 
emphasis on the Dominant, from which point 
it returns to the Tonic, and so closea the first 
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half. The second hal^ oommencing at (b), can 
easily be perceived to have a freer harmonic 
basis than either of the first sections, and so 
leads the mind away from the Tonic and Domi- 
nant centres in order that they may come in 
fresh again for the conclusion ; and having carried 
the figure on to an apparently disproportionate 
length (which serves the excellent purpose of 
breaking the monotony of constant pairs of bars), 
finally, at (<;^, resumes the little taU-piece of the 
first half and thereby clenches the whole into 
completeness. The manner in which this answers 
the requirements of artistic construction is very 
renuirkable, and it will be found hereafter that 
it does so throughout on a precisely similar 
fioheme, in miniature, to that of a 19th century 
Symphony movement. It would be natural to 
suppose that this was pure accident if there 
were not other ancient examples of the same 
form coming from the most opposite sources. 
The above Branle is a French dance tune ; if we 
iom from it and take the most famous German 
Chorale '£in' feste Burg* (1529), the principles 
of its construction will be found to be identical. 
It is so well known that it is needless to quote 
it.' It will be sufficient to point out that the 
first half of the tune ends at the conclusion of 
the second line ; and of this half the first line 
ends on the Dominant and the second on the 
Tonic, precisely as in the Branle ; and it is then 
repeated for Uie third and fourth lines. The 
music to the fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth 
lines answers to the passage between (6) and (c) 
In the Branle, and like it presents a variety of 
harmonic bases; and to clench it all together 
the music of the second line is quoted to conclude 
-with, precisely as is the little tailpiece of the 
first half in the Branle. It is impossible not to 
feel the force of this as a point of musical form 
when it is once realised; it has the effect of 
completeness for a short tune which is unrivalled. 
If we turn to fax other sources we shall find an 
early yngliah specimen in the well-known ' Since 
first I saw your fiwe* (1607), in which the 
second and last line will again be found to be 
identical, and the other points of the scheme to 
conform in like manner. Even in Italy, where 
the value of form does not seem to have been 
00 readily appreciated as by Teutons, we find 
A little Sinfonia for flutes in Giacomo Peri's 
' Euridice' (1600) — the first musical drama per- 
formed in modem Europe — which at least has 
the one important feature of repeating a little 
characteristic figure of the cadence of the first 
lialf to conclude the whole. It must not be sup- 
posed that this form was by any means universal 
so early as the middle of the i6th oentury — a 
-time when notions of harmony proper, as apart 
from polyphony, were but dawning, and the 
xnnsical scales and keys as we now know them 
. -were quite vague and unsettled. It is wonderful 
enough that there should be any examples of 
f*orm at all in such a state of musical language ; 
for Form as now recognised depends greatly upon 
tbose two very elements of harmonic bases and 
HtkglTenoiipklSl 
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relation of keys ; so that what was then done in 
those departments must have been done by in- 
stinct. But by the middle of the 1 7th century 
musical knowledge in these respects was much 
more nearly complete, and the scope of composers 
proportionately widened. Accordingly we find 
a greater freedom in the treatment of forms; 
but the outline of the same form on a larger 
scale is found to predominate in the instrumental 
works of the time, especially such as pass under 
the names of dances ; though it is probable that 
those sets of them which were csdled 'Suites,' 
or 'Sonatas,' or 'Ordres,' were rather purely 
Musical than Terpsichorean. In the ecclesias- 
tical Sonatas (Senate di Chiesa) the style stiU 
continues fugal and polyphonic. 

It would be impossible to give even a faint 
idea of the number of examples of this fonn 
which are to be found in these danoe-tune suites, 
but it will be well to take some typical speci- 
mens and indicate the points in which they diow 
development. In Corelli*s Chamber Sonatas 
there are many dear instances. Thus, in the 
Giga of SonaU IV of the ' Opera Quarta,' there 
is the \isual division into two halves. Of these 
the first is again divided into two phrases, the 
first phrase all in the Tonic key, D ; the second 
then modulating to the key of the Dominant and 
dosing in it The second half begins with a 
sort of devdopment of the figures of the first 
part, then modulates to nearly related keys, and 
after passing back to the original key concludes 
with a quotation of the last few bars of the 
first half. In this scheme there are two points 
of advance on the previous examples ; the first 
part condudes in what we will henceforward 
call the complementary key, or key of the Domi- 
nant, instead of merely passing to it and back 
and closing in the prindpal key — by that means 
establishing more dearly the balance between it 
and the principal key; and secondly, the first 
part of the second half of the movement presents 
some attempt at a development of the features 
of the subjects of the first part, and real free 
modulation. The Ck>rrente and Giga of the 7th 
Sonata of the 'Opera Seoonda* are also remark* 
ably clear specimens of repetition of the end of 
the first part as a condusion to the whole, since 
full six bars in each are repeated. Both examples 
are however inferior to the above-quoted Giga in 
respect of the conclusion of the first part bdng 
in the principal key — like the older examples 
first quoted as typical — though like that Giga 
they are superior to the older examples in the 
free modulations and reference to the conspicuous 
figures of the subjects in the first section of the 
second half of the movements. 

Domenico Scarlatti (1683-1757) was a coi^ 
temporary of Handel and Bach, being but two 
years older than the former; nevertheless he 
must be considered as historically prior to them, 
inasmuch as the very power of their genius 
would make them rather the prophets of what 
was to come than representatives of prevalent 
contemporary ideas. . Domenico Scarlatti left 
many examples of Studies or Sonatas which are 
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eflBentUlly expansionfl of the plan of the ori- 
ginal Bnuile. In some the first part concludes 
in the principal, and in aoine in the comple- 
mentary key, either Dominant or reUtive major. 
A very extended example is found in a Study in 
D minor, Allegro (no. 7 of » set of ' Pifeces pour 
le Clavecin' publiahed by Cramer). In thit 
there is first a section chiefly in D minor, which 
modulates to F, the relative major, and con- 
cludes in that key — altogether 22 bars; and 
then another section, of 2 1 bars, all in F major, 
and closing in that key. This concludes the 
first half, which corresponds with the first half 
of a modem Sonata movement. The second half 
■eU out with a reference to the first subject in 
F, and then modulates freely to various keys, 
ultimately closing in the original key of D minor, 
and there taking up the thread of the latter 
■ectlon of the first naif of the movement, and 
giving the whole 21 bars almost identically, 
transposed firom the original key of F into the 
principal key of D. The descent of this move- 
ment from the danoe type is sufficiently clear 
without again going over the ground. Its most 
conspicuous advance is in its relative extension, 
33 bars corresponding to 2 in the original ex- 
ample, and the other divisions being in propor- 
tion. The free modulation of the second half 
of the movement is the strict counterpart on a 
large scale of the changing harmonic basis in 
the Branle, and this is an advance. due to the 
great increase of musical knowledge and re- 
sources. In other respects the similarity b^ 
tween the t3rpical progenitor and its descendant 
is sufficiently clear. D. Scarlatti's works are 
almost universally a great advance on Corelli in 
the clear definition of the subjects and the variety 
of the rhythms, which enables him to approach 
much more nearly to modem ideas in what is 
oalled the ' development' of the subjects ; though 
it is true that a mere patchwork of short subjects 
stated one after another often serves the purpose 
with him of the more continuous and artistic 
modem dev^opment. It wiU also be noticed 
that Scarlatti generally abandons the names of 
the danoe tunes while retaining their forms. 

There were other contemporaries of Bach and 
Handel who must be noticed before them for the 
•ame reasons as Scarlatti Their works generally 
present the feature of extensive repetition of the 
ust section of the first part as a conclusion to the 
whole, in a very marked manner. Thus in a 
Corrente from a Suite by Domenioo Zipoli (bom 
1685) precisely the same system is observable as 
in the example by Scarlatti. And in a Sonata 
by Wagenseil (bom 1688) in F, op. i, the first 
movement is a very extended specimen of the 
aame kind ; and the last movement, a Minuetto, 
is remarkable for the great length of the phrase 
repeated. The first half of the movement is but 
16 bars, of which the latter 12 are all in the 
Pominant key ; and the whole of these 1 2 bars 
IMre repeated at the conclusion, the first 4 having 
been disposed of at the oommenoement of the 
preceding * development,' as in the Study of 
Scarlatti. 
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Bach and Handel present an extraordinary 
variety of forms in their works. Some are iden- 
tical with the form of the Branle and ' £im' feste 
Bui^g' ; others are like the primitive Rondo on a 
very extended scale; and many exhibit various 
stages of progressive development np to pei&ct 
types of the complete modem forma aa aaed by 
Mozart. 

A very large number of the movemedts in the 
Suites of both Bach and Handel are in the same 
form as the previous examples. The first half 
is divided, not very strongly, into two aectiaiis, in 
which the principal key and the complementary 
key alternately predominate. The aecond haiif 
sets out with development and free modulatioa, 
and concludes with a quotation of the conduding 
bars or features of the first half. To take Baek'f 
< Suites Fran^aises' as examples, Uie following 
among others, will be found to oonfiorm to tkis 
simple scheme :— Gigne of No. i, in D HUBor; 
Courante of No. a, in C minor ; Gi^ne of Ko. 3, 
in B minor ; Courante of No. 4, in £b ; the Alle- 
mande and the Courante of No. 5, in G ; and t^ 
Courante and the Bourr^ of No. 6, in 'R, Am 
examples of the same from Handel's Saiies tki 
following may be taken : — the Courante in Na 1. 
in A ; the Allegro in No. 2, in F ; the Cooraats 
in No. 4, in E minor ; the Allemande in No. 5, 
in £ major ; and the Gigues in the 5th, Ttfa, 8th, 
and 10th Suites. In many of these tbne is a 
systematic development of the figores of tks sob' 
ject in the first section of the seoond half of the 
movement ; but a tendency is also obserrahk tt 
conunence the second half of the moremeDt with 
a quotation of the oommenoonent of the mhtk, 
which answers practically to the first subject 
This was also noticed in the examfde quoted 
from Scarlatti. Bach not nnfreqnenUy begias 
the seoond half with an inversion of the charae- 
teristic figure of the r>n(nnmAii/*^>mffptv or tusts 
it in a tne kind of double counterpoint^ as he 
sometimes does in repeating the oondosioQ oi the 
first half at the conclusion of the wholeu (Set 
the last 4 bars of the Allemande in the Partita 
No. 3, in C minw.) How the subject reappsais 
is however a' matter of subsidiary importanos. 
What is diiefly important is the fiact tiuit the 
first subject gradually begins to make its appear* 
ance deariy and definitely in the seoond part m 
a repetition from the first part ; and it isVeiy 
interesting and curious to note that tlim was a 
long hesitation as to the position in the soc<m^ 
half which this repetition should oooupy. Tltf 
balance for a long time was oertainlj im lavesf 
of its appearing at the beginning of the seeeai 
hal^ and in the oomplementary key of the move- 
ment. A very dear and easily reoo^msafalt 
instance of this is the opening ' pompoeo * laie 
ment of the Overture to Handel's 'Samsan,' 
which differs in form from the first movesneBt «f 
a modem Sonata or Symphony in this one par* 
ticular only. But there are spedmeiM of fbim 
in both Bach and Handel which are prf^ihetic ef 
the complete modem system of Mosart. The 
fact is so interesting and instructive that it will 
be worth while to give an analysis of the ahortesi 
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example of Baeh, in order thai it may be com- 
pared with the scheme of Mozart's form, which 
will be given later. A little Air in the Snite 
Francaise No. 4, in £b major, sets out with a 
clearly defined figure which may be called the 
'first subject/ and modulates in the fourth bar 
to the key of the Dominant, in which the figure 
which may also be called by analogy the 'second 
iubject* appears, and with this the first half of 
the moTement concludes. The second half sets 
out with modulations and hints at the figures of 
the first half, after 10 bars comes to a pause ott 
the Dominant of the orig^inal key, and from thence 
recommences the first subject; and the latter 
f>art of the section being deftly altered by a 
ievice of modulation — of which Mozart made 
preatuse in the same position in the movement — 
mables the whole of the last 4 bars of the first 
lalf of the movement to follow 1^00 in £b, so 
xmdnding the Air. 

There is no need to give a like detailed ana- 
ysis of the Allegro in HandeFs Suite No. 14, 
n G. It will suffice to point out that its form 
8 identical with the preceding on a large scale ; 
knd that it is clearer and easier to recognise, 
nasmuch as the sections do not flow so closely 
nto one another, and the subjects are more 
lefinite. These two examples are however ex> 
optional as regards both Bach and Handel and 
heir immediate successors. The tendency was st'll 
or a time to adopt the form of reproducing the 
trst subject at the commencement of the second 
lalf of the ^movement ; and in point of fact it 
i not difficult to see why it was preferred, since 
f nothing else could be said for it, it certainly 
eemed to keep the balance of the keys more 
qual. For by this system the subject which 
ppeared in the principal key in the first half 
ame in in the complementary key in the second 
alf, and the second subject vice vend, whereas 
1 the later system the first subject always 
p{>ear8 in the principal key. Moreover the still 
Ider system of merely repeating the ending of 
le first half still lingers on the scene after the 
:me of Bach and Handel, for in a Sonata by 
alappi (1703-85) in D (puUished in Pauer*s 
Alte Clavier Musik') there is a charming little 
sening Adagio which seems to look both fot<- 
arda and backwards at once ; for its form is a 
ear specimen of the mere repetition of the con- 
adingr phrase of the first part at the condusion 
* the whole, while its soft melodious manner 
id characteristic definition of sections by ca- 
inces and semi-cadences (tending te cut it up 
to BO many little tunes), make it in spirit a 
iry near relation of Mozart*s. And one might 
ke this little movement, without much stretch 

imagruiation, as the final connecting link be- 
reen the movements which look back towards 
e primitive form as displayed in the original 
•anle^ and those which look on towards the 
ozajft and Haydn epoch. The other movements 
Galuppi's Sonata are in the more developed 
^tn^ in which the first subject is quoted at the 

The 8lo«r moTement of BMthoTen's Qnkrttt to DiuOari <V»18> 
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commencement of the second half of the move- 
ment. 

In Graluppi*s contemporary, P. D. Paradies, we 
find even a closer relationship to Mozart in many 
respects. The first movement of his Sonata in A, 
for instance, is on an extended scale. His 
subjects are dearly defined, and the growing 
tendency to cut the movement up into sections 
is still dearer than in Graluppi. llie subjects are 
definitdy restated, but after the earlier manner, 
with the first subject rmroduced at the beginning 
of the second half. It is however noticeable that 
in the lively Finale of this Sonata the subjects 
both reappear at the end of the whole. 

If we turn to the distinguished Oeiman com- 
posers of this epoch we find ourselves as it were 
among the immediate exemplars of Haydn. In 
them both the manner and form of their great 
successors are prefigured, and there is no longer 
any doubt about the basis of construction of the 
movement ; the first part being as it were the 
thesis of the subjects, and the second part their 
discussion and restatement ; but th^re is still an 
uncertainty with regard to the respective posi- 
tions of the re-statements. I^ for instance, we 
examine a Sonata of Johann Christian Bach, 
op. 17 (Pauer*s 'Alte Clavier Musik'), we find a 
very dear and extended specimen of the older 
system. The first half has a very long section in 
the prindpaJ key (Bb), and anoUier section, also 
long, in the Dominant key (F) — all of which is 
as usual repeated. The second half commences 
with a clear statement of the first section 
in the Dominant key, followed by devdopment 
and modulation, and pausing on the Dominant 
of the original key of Bb, in which all the 
second section of the first part is reproduced 
with an exactness which is almost tiresome. It 
is worthy of remark that the last movement is 
in the (^igue time and style without being so 
named, and is a happy instance of the gradual 
complete mergence of the old dance Suite in the 
Sonata. As a reverse to this picture there is a 
Bourse in a Suite by Johann Ludwig Krebs — ^a 
contemporary of Johann Christian Bach, and one 
of the most distinguished of his fath^^s pupils — 
which, though called by the old dance name, is 
in perfect modem form, and shows so aptly the 
transition of the repeated ending of the first part 
into a second subject that it is worth quoting in 
outline. 
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This is followed by 7 more bars of deyelopment 
after the nnATinftr of this commenoement, rnodu^ 
lating to C minor and Ab and thence back to £b, 
in which key the first lubject is resumed as 
follows : — 




In this the passage from (a) to (b) constitntee 
the first subject and section ; and that from (b) 
to (c) the second, in the Dominant key, cor- 
responding to a ' second subject* ; then follow 
the development and modulation, from (c) io {d); 
and then the repeat of the first section in the 
principal key, with the little cadence figure {e\ 
which is treated in precisely the manner that 
a second subject would be treated in a more 
extended movement, being given complete, trans- 
posed from the Dominant key to the original 
Tonic. That Erebs had well defined his own 
objects in these matters is clear from the fiftct 
that the Polonaise from the same suite, and an 
Allemande from another in Bb are constructed 
after precisely the same system. 

There remains yet the most important pre- 
decessor of Haydn, namely Emmanuel Bach, in 
whose Sonatas Form reached a very remarkable 
pitch of perfection. Many of them stand in a 
very peculiar relation both to the old order and 
to ihe new which was destined to supplant it on 
the principle of the survival of the fittest ; for 
they present examples of the reappearance of the 
first subject at the commencement of the second 
half of the movement, cu well as after the section 
devoted to development and modulation — in 
other words, both in its older position and in its 
recognised place in modem instrumental works. 
This is the case in the Sonata in G in the first 
collection published at Leipzig in 1779, and in 
Biilow^s little selection of Six. The same also 
in the last movement of the Sonata in A (which 
is both in Billow's collection and in Pauer*s 
*Alte Meister*), and in the first movement of 
the Sonata in F minor from the third set of 
Clavier Sonatas, also edited by Biilow. The 
sonata in D minor approaches more nearly to 
modem ways in the position of the repetition of 
the first subject in the second part ; but offers a 
marked instance of independent thought in re- 
producing the second subject in the key of the 
third below the Tonic (that is, in Bb relative to 
D), and afterwards passing back to the principal 
key, and reproducing the rest of the materials of 
the section after the usual manner — thus in some 
respects anticipating Beethoven. 

A great deal more might be said on the in- 
dividual and thoughtful use of Form which is 
observable in the works of Emmanuel Bach ; but 
it will be merely necessary to point out that the 
study of them as works of art, by those who are 
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as 3ret unaoquunted with them will throw quite 
a new light on Haydn and Mozart. He has 
been call^ ^ their foremnner, and be ihoiroiighly 
justifies the title not only by the deamees and 
distinctness of his form, but by certain ondefinafale 
qualities of style and sentiment. Sometiiing of 
this may be due to his view that music shcold 
be interpreted as vocally as possible (see Burner, 
vol. iv. chap, x.), which is also a very disiingokh- 
ing trait of the Mozart school. It muat also be 
noted that in him the continuous f ogal mannff 
seems finally to have yielded bef<H% the growinf 
predominance of the essentially distinct moden 
narmonic style. The forms of the fiigml stjk, 
such as they were, were rather relative thaa 
positive, and depended upon certain laws — no! 
very clearly defined or consistently observed^sf 
to the modes of recurrence of the snbjecti; 
whereas the forms of the modem harmonic stjls 
are positive and systematic. The forms of the 
fugal style may be compared to the compoeitiaB 
of lines and curves in a drawing, in whi^ they 
are not preconceived, but grow into ccmipleieBeai 
by the attention which is bestowed by the art^ 
on their relations to one another. Wh»«as tte 
forms of the harmonic style are architecCnrBl, 
and are governed by certain necessary prior eoi- 
siderations as vital as that of roof and waQs tt 
the architect, whereby the movement oomes to 
be divided into sections chiefly based upon the 
succession of keys, in which the various sabjeds 
are rather indicators of outline than _positite 
elements of construction. In Emmanuel Bmck «e 
find a number of figures and subjects charactenstic 
of each of the primary sections, as we do in 
Beethoven; and the spirit of his great Csther, 
though attenuated enough, is yet pero^ytiUe in 
his manner of treating short and pregnant figures, 
and in some peculiarities of phraseology. Ttoe 
are probably the chief points of oonnectioii be i w e^ 
the spirit of the great giant and the graces at ihs 
leas austere style of Haydn and Mozart. 

It can hardly be doubted that the rea 
of this practically new discovery of the 
of positive harmonic or Tonal form in mosic x^ 
have acted like many other fresh discoveries is 
the realms of art, and tended to swamp tiie othtf 
elements of effect; making composers look to 
form rather as ultimate and preeminent than as 
inevitable but subsidiary. It seems not ins{aob- 
able that the vapid and meaningless conuDcs- 
place which often offends the sensitive muadas 
in the works of Haydn and Mozart, and appesn 
like just so much mbbish shot in to fill op • 
hole, was the result of this strong new feefis^ 
for form as paramount, and that it remained fcr 
Beethoven to reestablish definitely the prindffe 
of giving equal intensity to every part of the piece 
in proportion to its importance. With BEaydn sad 
Mozart it is frequent to find very sweet toneB. 
and sometimes v^ serious and pregnant tunes, 
in each of the primary sections, and then a kc 
of scurrying about — ' brilliant passages* as they 
are often called — ^the only purpose of which is td 
mark the cadence, or point out that the tone 
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wliich is just finished is in such or such a key. 
Haydn*B early Quartets are sometimes very little 
more than jingle in one key and more jingle in 
another, to fill up his recxjgnised system of form, 
•without ever rising to the dignity of a tune, and 
much less to a figture witi^ any intensity of 
meaning; and some of Mozart's instrumental 
productions are but little better. 

That Haydn studied the works of Emmanuel 
Bach is weU known, for he himself confessed it ; 
and the immediate connection between him and 
bis predecessors is nowhere more clear than in 
the similarity of occasional irregularities of con- 
struction in the second half of his movements. 
There is more than one instance of his first 
subject reappearing deariy at the beginning of 
the second half of a movement instead of in its 
latter portion (Quartet in F major, op. a. No. 4 ; 
No. 67 in Trautwein) ; and further than this, 
and corroborative of the continuous descent, is 
the hct that when the first subject reappears in 
what we should call its right place, there are 
conspicuous irregularities in the procedure, just 
as if Haydn were half apologising for a liberty. 
For the section is often prolonged and followed 
by irregular modulations before the second subject 
reappears, and is then far more closely followed 
than the first subject and the materials of the 
first section. Another point illustrating a linger- 
ing feeling for the old practice of repeating the 
conclusion or cadence-figures of the first part at 
the conclusion of the whole, is that a sort of 
premature coda is occasionally inserted after the 
earlier figures of the second section on its repetition 
In this place, after which the concluding bars of 
the first part are exactly resumed for the finish. 
Of this even* Mozart gives a singular and very 
dear instance in the first movement of his u 
aoinor Symphony. 

Of the minor incidental fiicts which are con- 
spicuous in Haydn*s works the most prominent 
18 his distribution of the subjects in the first 
part. He conforms to the key-element of Form 
in this part with persistent regularity, but 
one subject frequently suffices for both sections. 
"With this principal subject (occasionally after 
A short independent introduction in slow time) 
lie commences operations ; and after concluding 
the first section and passing to bis complementary 
key for the second, he reproduces it in that key, 
sometimes varied and sometimes quite simply — 
jhs in the well-known Symphony in D, No. 7 of 
Salomon's set (first movement), or in tiiat in £b, 
X^o. 9 of the same series (also first movement), or 
in the Quartet in F minor, op. 55^ or the Finale 
of the Quartet in G, op. 75 (No. i in Trautwein). 
JLnd even where the second section has sevend 
new features in it the first subject is often still 
tbe centre of attraction, as in the first movement 
of the Quartet in G (No. 16, Trautwein\ and 
ihe same movement of the Quartet in F (No. 1 1, 
Trautwein). On the other hand Haydn is some- 
times profuse with his subjects, and like Beethoven 
|rive8 several in each section ; and again it is not 
xmoommon with him to modulate into his com- 
plementary key and go on with the same materials 
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for some time before producing his second sub ject, 
an analogous practice to which is also to be met 
with in Beethoven. 

A far more important item in Haydn's de- 
velopment of Form is the use of a feature which 
has latterly become very conspicuous in instru- 
mental compositions, namely the Goda, and its 
analogue, the independent episode which usually 
concludes the first half of the movement. 

Every musician is aware that in the early 
period of purely formal music it was common 
to mark all the divisions of the movements 
clearly by closes and half closes ; and the more 
vital the division the stronger the cadence. 
Both Haydn and Mozart repeat their cadences 
in a manner which to modem ears often sounds 
excessive ; and, as already pointed out, they are 
both at times content to inake mere 'business' 
of it by brilliant passages, or bald chords ; but 
in movements which were more earnestly carried 
out the virtue of making the cadence also part of 
the music proper, and not a mere rigid meaning- 
less line to mark the divisions of the pattern, 
was soon recognised. There were two ways of 
efifecting this; either by allusion to the figures 
of th» subjects adapt^ to the form of the 
cadence, or by am. entirely new figure standing 
harmonically on the same basis. From this 
practice the final episode to the first part of the 
movement was developed, and attained at times 
no insignificant dimensions. But the Goda proper 
had a somewhat different origin. In the days 
before Haydn it was almost invariable to repeat 
the second half of the movement as well as the 
first, and Haydn usually conformed to the practice. 
So long as the movements were of no great length 
this would seem sufficient without any addition, 
but when they attained to any considerable 
dimensicxn the poverty and want of finish in 
ending twice over in precisely the same way 
would soon become apparent ; and consequently 
a passage was sometimes added after the repeat 
to make the conclusion more fiill, as in Haydn's 
well-known Quartet in D minor, op. 76, the first 
movement of the Quartet in G (Trautwein, No. 
56), the last movement of the Quartet in E, 
No. 17, and many others. It seems almost 
superfluous to point out that the same doctrine 
really applies to the conclusion of the movement, 
even when the latter half is not repeated ; since 
unless an addition of some sort is made the 
whole concludes with no greater force than the 
half; the conclusion being merely a repetition 
of the cadence figure of the first half of the 
movement. This case however is less obvious 
than the former, and it is probable that the 
virtue of the Goda was first observed in con- 
nection with movements in which the second 
half was repeated, and that it was afterwards 
found to apply to all indiscriminately. A Goda 
in both cases is to be defined as the passage in 
the latter part of a movement which commences 
at the point where the substance of the repeated 
first part comes to an end. In Haydn codas are 
tolerably plentiful, both in movements in which 
the latter half is repeated and in movements in 
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which it is not. They are generally conBtrncted 
out of materialB taken firom the movement, which 
are usually presented in some new light, or asso- 
ciated together in a fire^ manner ; and the form 
is absolutely independent. Modulation is rarely 
to be found, for the intention of the Coda was to 
strengthen the impression of the principal key 
at the conclusion, and musicians had to be taught 
by Beethoven how to do this without incessantly 
reiterating the same series of chords in the same 
key. As an instance of the consideration and 
aouteness which characterise Haydn's very varied 
treatment of forms may be taken the Coda of the 
first movement of the Symphony in C, No. i of 
the Salomon set. In this movement he misses 
out certain prominent figures of the first section 
on its repetition in the second half, and after 
passing on duly through the recapitulation of 
the second section he tokes these same omitted 
figures as a basis whereon to build his Coda. 
Many similar instances of well-devised manipula- 
tion of the details of form are scattered through- 
out his works, which show his remarkable sagacity 
and tact. They cannot be brought under any 
system, but are well worth careful study to see 
how the old fonns can be constantly renewed 
by logically conceived devicei^ without being 
positively relinquished. 

Haydn represents the last stage of progress 
towards clear and complete definition of abstract 
Form, which appears in its final technical perfection 
in Mozart. In Mozart Form may be studied in 
its greatest simplicity and clearness. His mar- 
vellous gift of melody enabled him to dispense 
with much elaboration of the accepted outlines, 
and to use devices of such extreme simplicity in 
transition from one section to another that the 
difficulty of realising his scheme of construction 
is reduced to a minimum. Not that he was 
incapable of elaborating his forms, for there are 
many fine examples to prove the contrary ; but 
it is evident that he considered obviousness of 
outline to be a virtue, because it enabled the 
ordinary hearer as well as the cultivated musician 
to appreciate the 83rmmetrical beauty of his com- 
positions. Apart from these points of systematic 
deBnition Mozart was not an innovator, and 
oonsequently it will not be necessary to point 
out his advances on Haydn. But inasmuch as 
he is generally recognised as the perfect master 
of the formal element in music it will be advisable 
to give an outline of his system. 

The first section, which tends to mark dearly 
the principal key of the movement^ sets oiit with 
the principal subject, generally a tune of simple 
form, such as 8 bars divided into corresponding 
groups of four (see the popular Sonata in C 
minor). This is either repeated at once or else 
gives place to a continuation of less marked 
diaracter of figuva, generally commencing on the 
Dcininant bass ; die order of succession of this 
repetition and oontinuation is uncertain, but 
whichever comes last (unless the section is fur- 
ther extended) usually passes to the Dominant 
key, and pauses on Ut Dominant ; or pauses with- 
out modiufttion on the last chord of a half close 
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in the original key ; or, if the key of the wIk^ 
movement be minor, a little more nnodalaticn 
will take place in order to pass to the key of the 
relative major and pause on its Dominant. The 
second section — which tends to define clearly the 
complementary key of the movement, whether 
Dominant or B^ative major to the original — 
usually starts with a new subject scHnewhat con- 
trasted with the features of the first section, and 
may be followed by a further a coeoo ory aabjectk 
or derivative continuation, or other form of pit^ 
longation, and so passes to the frequent repethioa 
of ihe cadence of the complementary key, with 
either brilliant passages, or occasicHially & definxts 
fresh feature or subject which constitiiteB the 
Cadence episode of tiie first part. These two 
sections— constituting the first half of the : 
ment — are usually repeated entire. 

The second half of the movement 
with a section which is frequently the longest of 
all ; it sometimes opens with a quotation of tbs 
first subject, analogous to the old practice oom- 
mon before Haydn, and proceeds to develop fndj 
the features of the subjects of the first pmrt, like a 
discussion on theses. Here cadences are avoideii 
as also the complete statement of any idea, or any 
obvious grouping of ban into fixed suoceasiaas; 
modulations are constant, and so irregular that it 
would be no virtue to find the succeeaioa alike in 
any two movements; the whole object being 
obviously to produce a strong formal oootart 
to the regularity of the first half of the move- 
ment; to lead the hearer throu^ a maae of 
various keys, and by a certain artistic coofoBoa 
of subject-matter and rhythm to induce a fresk 
appetite for regularity wnich the final retnra of 
the original subjects and sections will definxtdy 
satisfy. This section Mozart generally ooodndes 
by distinctly modulating back to his principal ke^; 
and either pausing on its dominant^ or pasang 
(perhaps with a Uttle artistically devised keo- 
tation), into the first subject of the movemo^ 
which betokens the commencement of the fourth 
section. This section is usually given without 
much disguise or 'change, and if it con d udes 
with a pause on the Dominant chord of ths 
original key (i.e. the final chord of a half cksB\ 
will need no further manipulation, moce the 
second subject can follow as well in the cngtasl 
key as in that of the Dominant, as it did ia 
the first part. If however the section r^ynciiwW 
on the Dominant of that Dominant key in the 
first half of the movement, a little more maaipo- 
lation will be necessary. Mosart*s device is cob- 
monly to make some slight change in the otdv of 
things at the latter part of the secticm, whoeliy 
the course of the stream is turned aside inte a 
Sub-dominant channel, which key standii^ in 
the same relation to the principal key that the 
principal key stands to the Dominant, it will 
only be necessary to repeat Uie latter part of the 
section in that key and pause again on ths 
Dominant of the original key, in which the 

1 In th« lint morement of the * Jnplter * Pympbanj m cssct b tiM 
rapeUtloD, that In one of the editions a pu»«e of 31 bars te iwC i^ 
printed, but a nttnnea 'D« Oapo' Is made to Its o Btmi — " » m ite 
■ ofthsAUflffrai 
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leoond Bection of the first half ihen follows dmpij 
n the same order as at the first. If the principal 
ley of the movemeDt happens to be minor, and 
iie second section of the first part to be in the 
relative major, its reappearance in either the 
najor or minor of the principal key depends 
(hiefly on its character ; and the jMwsage that 
ed to it by modulation would be either omitted 
kltog^ether or so manipulated as not to conclude 
»ut of the principal key. 

With this simple order of reproduction of the 
Lrst two sections Mozart is generally contented. 
Old the little alterations whidi he does oocasionr 
ily make are of a straightforward nature, such as 
producing the second subject before the fint (as in^ 
k Sonata in D major composed in 1778), or pr9» 
Lacing the second subject in the Dominant key 
irst and repeating it in the principal key (as in 
k Sonata in C composed in 1779). The whole of 
he latter half of the movement is firequently 
epeated, and in that case generaQy followed by 
k Ckxla — as in the last movements ef Quartets in 
7 minor No. i, and A, No. 5, and D, No. 10 ; first 
Qovements of Quartets in ob. No. a, and D, No. 
; slow movement of Quartet in F, No. 8; first 
Qovement of Sonata in C minor ; and of Quintets 
n 6 minor, D, and £b ; and last movement of the 
Jupiter* Symphony. The Ckxla is generally 
onstructed out of prominent featuresof-Uie move* 
aent, presented in some new light by fisesh asso- 
iiations and fresh contrasts. It is seldom of any 
^reat length, and contains no ooni;>icuous modu- 
ation, as that would have been held to weaken 
he impression of the principal key, which at the 
lonclusion of the movement should be as strong 
« possible. In a few imttances there are codas 
vithout the latter half of the movement having 
>een repeated. Of this there is at least one very 
)eautiful instance in the short Ckxla of the slow 
novement of the Quartet in Bb, which is con- 
itructed out of ejaculatoiy firagments of the first 
ubjecty never touching its first phrase, but 
Mtssing like a sweet Inroken reminiscence. It 
nust he borne in mind that this scheme is but 
i rough outline, since to deal with the subject 
»mpletely would necessitate so much detail as 
o preclude all p<)ssibility of clearness. 

It is commonly held that the influence of Mo- 
;art upon Beethoven was paramount in his first 
>eriod; but strong though the influence of so 
rreat a star must inevitably have been upon the 
infolding genius, his giant spirit soon asserted 
tself ; especially in that which seems the very 
narrow of his works, and makes Form appear in 
kn entirely new phase, namely the element of 
iniversally distributed intensity. To him that by- 
vord 'brilliant passages' was as hateful as 'Cant' 
o Carlyle. To him bombast and gesticulation 
A a particular spot in a movement — just because 
certain supposed laws of form point to that spot 
is requiring bustle and noise — were impossible, 
f there is excitement to be got up at any pur- 
icular point there must be something real in 
he bustle and vehemence; something intense 
inough to justify it, or else it will be mere 
'anity ; the cleverness of the fingers disguising 
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the emptinasi of the sou],-*a fit aooompamment 
to 'the clatter of dishes at a princely table,* as 
Wagner says, but not Musia Such is the vital 
germ firom which q>iing the real peculiarities 
and individualities of ^ethoven's instrumental 
oompositions. It must now be a Form of q>irit 
as well as a Form in the framework; it is to 
become internal as well extemaL The day for 
stringing certain tunes together after a certain 
plan is past, and Form by itself ceases to be a 
final and absolute good. A musioal movement 
in Beethoven becomes a continuous and complete 
poem ; or, as Mr. Dannreuther ' says, 'an organism* 
which is gradually unfolded before os, mured bV 
none of the ngly fans of dead stuffing which 
ware part of the 'form* of his pfredeoessoffi. 
Moreover Form itself must drop into the back- 
ground and became a hidden presence rather 
than an obvious and pressing featuve. As a 
basis Beethoven accepted the forms of Mosart, 
and continued to eotpkiy them as the outline of 
his scheme. * He retained,* as the same writer 
has admirably said, 'the triune symmetry of 
exposition, illustration and repetition,* which as 
&r as we know at present is the most perfect 
system arrived a^ either theoretically or empiri- 
Gslly ; but he treated the details with the inde- 
pendence and force of his essentially individual 
nature. He absorbed the principle in such a 
fsshion that it became natural for him to speak 
after that manner ; and greatly as the fi>rm varies 
it is essential ly the same in principle, whether 
in the Trio in £b, opus i, or the Quartet in F, 
opus 135. 

In estimating the great difference between 
Mozart and Beethoven in their maimer of treat- 
ing forms it must not be £areotten that Mozart, 
as has been before observe^ wrote at a time 
when the idea of harmonic fonn. was compsra- 
tively new to the world of music, and to oonform 
to it was in itself a good, and to say the merest 
trifles according to its system a source of satisfac- 
tion to the hearer. It has been happily suggested 
that Mocart lived in an era and in Uie very at- 
mosphere of court etiquette, and that this shows 
itself in the formality of his worlds; but it is 
probable that this is but half the cause of the 
effect. For it must not be forgotten that the 
very basis of the system was dear definition of 
tonality ; that is to say, the key must be strongly 
marked at the beginning and ^id of a movement, 
and eadi section in a different key must be clearly 
pointed out by the use of cadences to define the 
whereabouts. It is in the very nature of things 
that when the system was new the hearers of the 
music should be but little apt at seizing quickly 
what key was at any given moment of the highest 
importance ; and equally in the nature of things 
that this fiiculty should have been capable of 
development, and that the auditors of Beethoven's 
later days should have been better able .to tell 
their whereabouts with much less indication than 
could the auditors of Mozart. Hence there were 
two causes acting on the development of form. 
On the one hand, as the system grew familiar, it 
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was ineyitable that people should lose mach of 
the sfttisfftction which was deriyed from the fonn 
itself as such ; and on the other hand their 
capacity for realising their whereabouts at any 
time being developed by practice, gave more 
scope to the composer to unify his composition 
by omitting those hard lines of definition which 
had been previously necessary to assist the unde- 
veloped musical faculty of the auditors. Thus 
Mozart prepared the way for Beethoven in those 
very thmgs which at first sight seem most op- 
posed to his practice. Without such education 
the musical poems of Beethoven must have fallen 
upon deaf ears. 

Beethoven then very soon abandoned the formal 
definition of the sections by cadences, and by 
degrees seems rather to have aimed at obscurinjg 
the obviousness of the system than at pointing it 
out. The division of the movements becomes 
more subtle, and the sections pass into one an- 
other without stopping ostentatiously to indicate 
the whereabouts ; and, last but not least, he 
soon breaks away from the old recognised 
system, which ordained the Dominant or relative 
major as the only admissible key for the com- 
plementary section of the first part. Thus as 
early as his and and 3rd Sonatas the second 
sections b^^ in the Dominant minor key, and 
in the slow movement of the Sonata in Eb (op. 7) 
the Dominant is discarded in fietvour of the key 
of the third below the tonic — Ab relative to 
the principal key G. In the first movement of 
the Sonata in G (op. 31) he begins his second 
subject in the key of tiie major third, and that 
major — i. e. B, relative to G ; and the same key 
(rdatively) is adopted in the Waldstein Sonata 
and the Leonora Overture. The effect of such 
fresh and unexpected transitions must have been 
immense on minds accustomed only to the formal 
regularity of Mozart. Moreover Beethoven early 
b^an the practice of taking one principal key as 
central and surrounding it with a posse of other 
keys both related and remote. Every one is 
familiar with the opening passages of the Wald- 
stein and Appassionata Sonatas, in both of which 
a new key is introduced in less than half a dozen 
bars, and then passes back to the principal key ; 
and this practice is not done in the vague way so 
often met with in Mozart and Haydn, where their 
excessive use of rapid transitions intJie third 'sec- 
tion of the movement has the effect of men beat- 
ing about in the dark. True it is that there are 
instances of this in Beethoven's early works while 
he wrote under the same order of influences as 
they did ; but in his maturer works these sub- 
sidiary modulations are conceived with large 
breadth of purpose founded on certain peculiari- 
ties in the affinities of the keys employed, which 
makes the music that is hewrd in them produce 
the most varied feelings in the mind of the auditor. 
It is most important for a young student to avoid 
the hasty conclusion from insufficient observation 
that to modulate much is to be free and bold, for 
it is nothing of the sort. Irregular purposeless 
modulation is sheer weakness and vapidity. 
Strength is shown in nothing more conspicuously 
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than in the capacity to continne lamg in 006 
key without ceasing to be interesting ; and when 
that is effected a bold stroke of well-defined 
modulation oomes with its proper faroe. For 
when keys are rapidly interlaced the force of 
their mutual contrasts is weakened and even 
destroyed ; their vital energy is frittered awmy to 
gratify an unwholesome taste for variety, and is 
no longer of any use for steady action. In Bee- 
thoven action is always steady, and the eOects of 
the changing keys come with their fall force. A 
new key is sought because it gives additicsal 
vitality to a subject or episode, or throws a new 
light upon an idea from a strange and unexpected 
quarter, as in the wonderful stroke of genius at 
the outset of the 'Appassionata.* As oiher in- 
stances may be quoted the first movement of the 
Sonata in G, op. 31, No. i ; Scherzo of Quartet 
in F, op. 59, No. I ; first movement of Quartet in 
F minor, op. 95. 

The Episode which concludes the first part of 
the movement is almost invariably of some im- 
portance in Beethoven's works. Very gertenSj 
he reproduces figures of his first subject, as in 
the P^metheus and Leonora Overtures, the fin^ 
movements of the Quartets in F major (op. 5% 
No. 1) and Eb (op. 127), the Symphonies in D, 
Eroica, C minor, and A, the Sonata in £ 
(op. 14), and the last movement of the Appas- 
sionata. But more frequently he produces a 
new subject, often of quite equal importance sad 
beauty to either the first or the second — to qiiote 
but one instance out of many take the first 
movement of the Sonata in G (op. 14) — and tot 
often does so besides referring to his first subject 
The chief thing to notice from this is that the 
Episode in question has grown into important 
dimensions in his hands, and is so clear, and its 
distinction as a separate section frrom what pre- 
cedes it so marked, that it is not uncommon to 
hear it spoken of as the Goda of the first part. 

In the part devoted to the development of 
the features of the subjects, which commcnly 
commences the second half of the movemene, 
Beethoven is especially great. No musidaa 
ever had such a capacity for throwing an infinite 
variety of lights upon one central idea ; it is no 
'business* or pedantry, but an extraordinary 
genius for transforming rhythms and melodies 
so that though they be recognised by the hear^ 
as the same which he has heard before, they 
seem to tell a totally different story ; just as the 
same ideas working in the minds of men of dif- 
ferent circumstances or habits of thou^t maj 
give them the most opposite feelings. As w«i 
pointed out with reference to Mozart, no system 
is deducible from the order of this division of t^e 
movement, than which none shows more inhl- 
libly the calibre of the composer. As a ruk 
Beethoven avoids the complete statement of anv 
of his subjects, but breaks them up into ihe^ 
constituent figures, and mixes them up in nev 
situations, avoiding cadences and unifonnitr of 
groups of bars and rhythms. As far as emw^ 
sible the return to the original key is marked 
in some more refined way than the matter -ac« 
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'kct plan of baldly passixig to its Dominant, 
>au8ing, and re -commencing operations. The 
•epriae of the first subject is sufficient indication 
o the hearer as to what pari of the movement 
le has arrived at, and the approaches to it re- 
[uire to be so fined off, that it may burst upon 
lim with the extra force of a surprise. Some- 
.imee a similar effect is obtained by the totally 
ipposite course of raising expectation by hints of 
irhat is to come, and then deferring it m such a 
n&nner that the suspended anticipation of the 
oind may heighten the sense of pleasure in its 
Ratification, as in the last movement of the 
rValdstein Sonata. Again the return is not un- 
requently made the climax of a grand culmina- 
ion of increasing force and fury, such as that 
n the first movement of the W'sJdstein Sonata 
where the return is pp) and the 4th and Sth 
>ymphonie8, a device which is as moving to the 
tearer as either of the former ones, and equally 
ntense and original. 

In the recapitulation of his subjects, as might 
>e anticipated from his intensity in all things, 
,here is a growing tendency to avoid the appa- 
rent platitude of repeating them exactly as at first, 
sometimes they appear with new features, or new 
>rder8 of modulation, and sometimes altogether 
IS variations of the originals. As instances of 
liis may be taken the recapitulation of the first 
tubjects in the first movements of the Eroica 
Symphony, D minor Sonata (op. 31, No. 2), the 
iValdstein, the Appassionata, and the Bb Sonata, 
>p. 106, the first movement of the Quartet in Eb, 
)p. 127, and of the Kreutzer Sonata, the slow 
novements of the Violin Sonata in C minor, op. 
;o, and of the great Bb Sonata just named, all 
?ehich present the various features above enu- 
nerated in great perfection. No system can be 
lefined of the way in which Beethoven connects 
lis first and second subject in this part of the 
novement, as he particularly avoids sameness 
>f procedure in such matters. As a rule the 
lecond subject is given more simply than the 
irnt; no doubt because of its being generally 
>f less vital importance, and less prominent in 
the mind of the hearer, and th^^&re requiring 
to be more easily recc^isable. With regard 
to the key in which it appears, he occasionally 
iraries, particularly when it has not appeared in 
the first part in the orthodox Dominant key. 
Thus in the first movement of the great Quartet 
In Bb, op. 130, the second subject, which had 
appeared in the first part in the key of the third 
below (Gb relative to Bb), appears in the recapi- 
tulation in the key of the minor third above — Dt>. 
^nd in the Sonata in G major, op. 31, the second 
subject, which appeared in the key of the major 
;hird in the first part, appears in the repriae in 
;hat of the minor third below. These and other 
fcnaloguus in:>tances seem to indicate that in tl^e 
itatement and restatement of his subjects, wheu 
ihey did not follow the established order, he held 
;he balance to be between the third above and 
;he third bek>w, major and minor. The reason 
'or his not doing so in the Bb Sonata (op. 106) 
is no doubt because in the very elaborate repeat 
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of the first section he had modulated so hx away 
from the principal key. 

The last point to which we come in Beethoven^s 
treatment of the Sonata-forms is his use of the 
Coda, which is, no doubt^ the most remarkable 
and individual of aU. It has been before pointed 
out that Mozart confines himself chiefly to Ckxias 
after repetition of the second half of his move» 
ments, and these are sometimes interesting and 
forcible; but Codas added for less obvious reasons 
are rare; and as a rule both his Codas and 
Haydn's remain steadily in the principal key 
of the movement, and strengthen the Cadenoe 
by repetition rather than by leading the mind 
away to another key, and then back again up to 
a fresh climax of key-definition. That is to say, 
they added for fonnal purposes and not for the 
sake of fresh points of interest. Beethoven, on 
the other hanc^ seemed to look upon the conclu- 
sion of the movement as a point where interest 
should be concentrated, and some most moving 
effects produced. It must have seemed to him 
a pure absurdity to end the whole precisely as 
the half, and to conclude with matter which had 
lost part of its zest from having been all heard 
before. Hence firom quite an early period (e.g. 
slow movement of D major Sonata, op. 10, No. 
3*) he began to reproduce his subjects in new and 
interesting phases in this part of the movement, 
indulging in free and forcible modulation, which 
seems even from the point of pure form to endow 
the final Cadence with fresh force when the ori- 
ginal key is regained. The form of the Coda is 
evidently quite independent. He either com- 
mences it from an interrupted Cadenoe at the 
end of the preceding section, or passes on from the 
final chord without stopping — in the latter case 
generally with decisive modulation. In other 
cases he does not conclude the preceding section, 
but as it were grafts the Coda on to the old 
stock, from which it springs with wonderful and 
altogether renewed vigour. As conspicuous in- 
stances may be quoted the Coda of the Sonata in 
Eb, Op. 81a, ('Les Adieux, T Absence, et le Re- 
tour,') which is quite the culminating point of 
interest in the movement; the vehement and 
impetuous Coda of the last movement of the Ap- 
passionata Sonata, which introduces quite a new 
feature, and the Coda to the last movement of 
the Waldstein Sonata. The two climacteric Codas 
of all, however, are those to the first movements 
of the Eroica and the 9th Symphony, which are 
sublime. The former chiefly by reason of its 
outset, for there is hardly anything more amazing 
in music than the drop from the piano Tonic £b 
which concludes the preceding section, to a forte 
Db, and then to the chord of C major fortissimo. 
But the whole Coda of the first movement of the 
9th Symphony is a perpetual climax and a type 
of fiieethoven's grandest conceptions, full of 
varied modulation, and constant representation 
of the features of the subjects in various new 
lights, and ending with a surging, giant-striding 
specimen of 'Tonic and Dominant,' by way of 
enfoi-cing the key, which is quite without rival 
in the wnole domain of music. 
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There can be no object in toSkfrnrng ihb deve- 
lopment of the STStem of Form further than 
Beethoven, for it can hardly be said that there is 
anything further to trace. His works present 
it in its greatest variety and on the grandest 
scale ; and his suooesson, great as many of them 
have been, have not even approacdied him, hr 
leas added to his final oalminati<m. The main 
tendency observable in later instrmnental wotkB 
b to develop stili farther the system above dis- 
cussed of taking one key as central in a group 
comprising many subsidiary transiti<ms. Schu- 
mann's works present remarkaUe instances of 
this ; Mendelssc^ adopts the same practice, but 
with more moderation; Brahms again is ex* 
tremdy free in the same direction; as may be 
observed, for instance^ in the first section of the 
first movement of the pianofcnrte Quartet, op. 2$, 
which is nominally in G minor. This is ap- 
parently a recognition of the hypothesis above 
proposed, that the mind is capable of being more 
and more educated to recognise the principal key 
in a chain of transitions whidi to the audiences 
of Mozart's day would have been quite unin- 
telligible. 

It is now time to return to tiie consideration 
of the Bondo-form as found in the works of 
Haydn and Mozart, in which it was frequently 
affected by the more important and interesting 
first -movement -form. It will be obvious that 
its combination with that form does not offer 
much difficulty. For that alternation of subject 
and episode which is the very basis of the Rondo 
opens the way to the adoption of a second sub- 
ject in the complementary key as the fittest 
antithesis to the first statement of the principal 
subject ; and the main point of distinction of the 
Rondo-form from the First-movement-form pure 
and simple, is that the first subject reappears 
after the second in the original k^, instead of 
bringing the first half of the movement to a con- 
clusion in the oomplementarv key. After this 
deviation the form again follows the system of 
the first movement; for — as we have already 
sufiKdently pointed out — ^no fitter place is found 
to develop the figures and features of the subjects 
and to modulate freely. In the simpler system 
of the Rondo this again takes the place of an 
episode ; in both systems the first subject would 
here recur, and nothing could more fitly follow it 
than the recapitulation of that subject which 
occupied the place of the first episode. It is 
worUiy of remark that in the Rondk> of the Wald- 
stein Sonata, Beethoven has in this place repro- 
duced the subject which opens the &:st episode, 
though the movement is not oast on the system 
of a first movement. Finally, the subject may 
reappear yet again in the original key without 
deviating strongly from that system ; so that, as 
just mentioned, Uie only marked point of devia- 
tion is the return to the principal key after the 
appearance of the second subject. This complete 
adaptation is more commonly abbreviated by 
replacing the * Development * by a short episode 
(as iu Beethoven's Sonata in £, op. 90) ; and 
even further (as in the Finale of Mozart's Quar- 
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tai in Eb, Ko. 4), by passing immedisiely ttam 
the second subject to tbe recapitulataon of both 
subjects in the principal key, and ending with one 
further final quotation of uie real Rc^ido-sabject. 
This latter in pmnt of fisMst is to be explained 
rather as a simple method of establiahuig tibe 
balance of keys by giving an epiaode in a cod- 
I^ementary key, thim as based ofn any preoon* 
oeived notion of amalgamation with the Tiatr 
movement-form. 

One of the moat prominent featares im te 
Rondos of Haydn and Mozart ia the frequent 
rigidity of the subject. It is coounon to meet 
with a complete dance- tune divided into two 
halves, each repeated after the accepted systcn, 
and closing formally in the princi|Mkl key. So 
that it is in fact a ounplete piece in itael^ and 
stands out as maricedly as Coupesin'a sobjectB 
do with fermatag over the concluding chonh. 
In these cases the tune is not given in eateam 
at each repetition, but is generally fined and 
rounded off so as not to affect the continuity of 
the movement so conspicuously as in its fint 
statement. 

The angularity and obvionanesB of ootiJae 
which often mark the Rondo form in wcfks 
prior to Beethoven, were to a certain extert 
alleviated by the use of ingenious playful treat- 
ment of the figures of the chief aabject bj 
way of episode ; but nevertheless the fonnah^ 
remains, and marks the Rondo of Haydn and 
Mozart as a thing of the past, and not to be 
revived in their particular manner in the preant 
day without perpetrating an artistic anachroowa. 
Beethoven's treatment of the Rondo off<n gnat 
differences, but they are chiefly in point of sean- 
ment, and difficult to define. Prior to his daj 
there had evidently been a persistent ti«ditiaB 
that final Rondos were bound to be gay, jauntv, 
light, or even flippant. With Beethoven sneh'a 
dogma was impossible ; and he therefore took the 
line of developing the (^portunitiea it ofiend, 
either for humorous purpose^ in the p^reistcnt 
repetition of a quaint phrase (Sonata in D. 
op. ID, No. 3), or in the natural and desirahla 
recurrence oi a melody of great beauty (^So- 
nata in £, op. 90, and Waldstein). In ev«y 
case the system is taken out of the domain of 
mere observance of formula^ and its baaia vital- 
ised afresh by making it the vehicle of thoughts 
which can appear in such an order withoct 
losing their true significance. In point of &ot 
the Rondo form is elastic enough notwithataadiiv 
its simplidty, and if the above sketch has nat 
sufficiently indicated that foot, the study of the 
movements mentioned, and those in Beethovoas 
£b and 6 Concertos and Bb Trio, will lead «s 
the perception of the opportunities it offers ta 
the composer better than any attempt at redaci^ 
the various features to a formula. 

The Minuet and Trio survive as pure and ibh 
developed examples of the original source of tha 
larger movements, in inmiecUate contact with 
their wonderfully transformed descendanta. They 
offer no systematic difference whatever from ths 
dances in the Suites which preceded the perfected 
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Sonsto. The OMdn points of fram in tbe two «i« 
dmilar. The fint half of eeoh genenJIj efta- 
t>lishe8 some sort of baJanoe between the principal 
key and its complementary key, and is then re- 
peated. The second half begins with a passage 
in which harmonic roots vary on a more extended 
icale than they do in the first half, proceeding not 
infrequently, if the dance be on a laiige scale, as 
&r as transient modulations ; and the last and 
;lenching section is a repetition of some notable 
eature of the first part. Short as the form is, it 
limits of a great amount ci variety, and it is one 
>f Havdn^s triumphs to have endowed his innu- 
nerable specimens with ever-changing freshness. 
The alternation of Minuet and Trio (which are 
n fact two minuets) is obviously in itself an 
Uement of Fonn, and derives some force from 
.he contrast of Uie keys in which the two are 
written, as well as frt>m the contrast of their 
itvles. In Haydn*s eariy Quartets — in which he 
(till closely foUowed the order of the Suites — 
ihe two are frequently in the same key, or in 
najor and minor of the same key ; but in his 
ater works he takes advantage of contrasts of 
cey and puts his Trio in tbe Subdominant, or 
jven in the third below, as in the Quartet in G, 
>p. 77. The system of alternating dances after 
^s manner, probably with a view to formal com- 
>leteneas, is evidently of old standing, being 
bond even in Lully*s w<»>ks, and later, as wiU 
}& more generally remembered by musicians, in 
jrluck's Iphigenie in Aulis, and in Handel*s 
])verture to Samson. It is chiefly in this respect 
•hat we can still trace the relation of the Minuet 
md Trio to the modem Scheno, which is its 
egitimate successor, though in other respects it 
2as not only changed its characteristic rhythms 
md time, but even its style and form. 

The Scherzo is in fact tbe most free and inde- 
)endent of all the movements of a modem instru- 
nental work, being characterised rather by its 
portive and playful style than by any fixed and 
ystematic distribution of subjects and k^s. 
Occasionally it falls into the same order of dis* 
ribution as a first movement, but there is no 
lecessity whatever that it should do so, and its 
vhole character, — happiest when based upon the 
ncessant repetition in varying lights and cir- 
tumstances of a strongly rhythmic figure, — is 
leadlong abandon rather than the premeditated 
lesign of the serious First movement. Beethoven 
iras the real creator of the modem Scherzo, for 
Jl that a few examples exist prior to him ; for 
hese are essentially in unsophisticated dance 
brm, and belong to the old order of things, 
mt Beethoven's infinitely various Scherzi are all 
aarked by a certain intimate quality of style, 
/hich has been the real starting-point of his 
ucces8ors« rather than any definite formal basis. 
Jendelssohn created quite a new order of Scherzi 
f a light, happy, fairylike character, in which his 
*right genial nature spontaneously expressed 
bseif. But to him the Uke remark applies, for 
hey are essentially characterised rather by spirit 
ban form. Sdiumann was fond of putting two 
.Vioa in his Scherzi; as in two of his Sym- 
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phonies, and in the very popular pianofcrta 
Quintet in £b. This was prefigured in Beethoven 
by the repetition of the Trio in the Symphonies 
in A andBb. 

The form of the Slow movement in Sonataa 
and Symphonies is decidedly variable. It is 
most commonly baaed on the same system as 
a first moveoient^ but owing to the length of 
time nec e s sa ry to go throu^ the whole series 
of sections in the slow tempo, it is common to 
abbreviate it in some way, as by omitting the 
portion usually devoted to 'development* and 
modulation, and passing by a short link only 
from the presentation of the subjects to their 
recapitulation — as in the slow movement of Bee- 
thoven*s Scmata in Bb, op. 106, and that of 
Mozart's Quartet in Bb, No. 3. There are a few 
instances of Slow movement in Rondo form — as 
in Mozart's Sonatas in C minor, C major (1778), 
and D (1777); Beethoven's Sonata pathetiqus^ 
and that in 6 {op. 31, No. 1) — and several in the 
form of a set of Variations. Another happy 
form of this movement is a species of aria or 
melody, cast in the old Ronao form, like the 
example of LuUy quoted at the commencement 
of this article. Of this the beautiful Cavatina 
in Beethoven's Bb Quartet (op. 130) is a very 
fine example, its form being simply a section 
consisting of the aria or n^ody continuously 
developed, followed by a section consisting of 
impassioned recitative, and concluding witii % 
return to the original section somewhat abbre- 
viated. This forai resolves itself practically into 
the same formal basis as the Minuet and Trio or 
Scheno, though so different in character ; for it 
depends almost entirely on the repetition of a 
long complete section with a contrasting section 
in the middle. And the same simple basis will 
be found to predominate very largely in Music,' 
even in such widely different claBses as modem 
Nocturnes, like those of Field and Chopin, and 
Arias of the time of Handel, of which his ' Waft 
her. Angels ' is a veiy clear example. 

The idea of Variations was very early arrived 
at by musicians ; for Dr. Bumey points out that 
in the age of Queen Elizabeth there was a perfect 
rage for this kind of music, which consisted 'in 
multiplying notes, and disguising the melody of 
an easy, and, generally, wdl-known air, by every 
means that a spacca nUa, or note-splitter, saw 
possible.' This primitive kind of variation was 
still a form of some sort, and is based upon the 
same principle as that of ground basses, such aa 
are found in Purcell's 'IHdo and .tineas,' and 
were very popular in those days; and of such 
forms again as Bach's Passacaglia^ or Chopin's 
Berceuse in Db, or even the wonderful continuous 
recitative on a constant repetition of a short 
rhythmic figure in the bass, in Bach's Italian 
Concerto. In all these cases the principle is 
that of constant and continuous repetition as a 
basis for superimposed variety. Into Variations 
as V ariations the question of Form does not enter, 

1 Tbb form k often caHed thtt LUd-form. a tenn origlntied hr Dr. 
Marx: but being ctaarlra mitDomer U hM not b«m adopCod tf Um 
pratent writer. 
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or at least only in such a special way tliat its 
consideration must be left to that particular head. 
But as a form in itself it has been employed 
largely and to a degree of great importance by 
all the greatest masters in the department 
of Instrumental Music ; as by Handel, Bach, 
Beethoven, Schubert, Mendelssohn, Schumann, 
and Brahms. In most cases sets of Variations 
are not continuous, but each Variation U detached 
from its fellow, making a series of little move- 
ments like the Theme, each in the same key. 
But this is not invariable ; for on the one hand, 
Beethoven produced a very remarkable set of 
Variations on a Theme in F (op. 34), in which 
the key changes for each variation ; and on the 
other hand there are numy examples of Variations 
which are continuous, that is, run into one 
another consecutively, without pause, as in the 
last movement of Beetboven*s Sonata in C minor, 
op. Ill, and (on a smaller scale) the slow move- 
ment of Haydn*s Quartet in B minor, op. 64. 
It is very conmion for sets of Variations to have 
a grand Coda — frequently an independent move- 
ment, such as a Fugue or free Fantasia based 
upon some conspicuous figure of the Theme ; as 
in Beethoven's Prometheus Variations, op. 35, 
and Schumann's Etudes Symphoniques. There 
can be no possible reason for tying down com- 
posers by any rigid dogmas as to key or order 
of succession in the construction of a work in 
the form of Variations. Change of key is emi- 
nently desirable, for the succession of a number 
of short clauses of any sort with a cadence to 
each, runs sufficient risk of monotony without 
the additional incubus of unvarying tonality. 
Moreover it is impossible to resist the conclusion, 
based on the development of the great variations 
in the finale of Beethoven's Sonata in C, op. 1 1 1, 
those in the Sonata in G (op. 14), and those on an 
original theme in F (op. 34), that the occasional 
introduction of an episode or continuation be- 
tween two variations is perfectly legitimate, pro- 
vided it be clearly connected with the series by 
its figures. For if the basis of form which 
underlies the Variations as a complete whole 
be kept in mind, it will be obvious that the 
system of incessant repetition, when thoroughly 
established, would rather gain than lose by a 
slight deviation, more especially if that which 
follows the deviation is a clearer and more ob- 
vious version of the theme than has appeared in 
the variations immediately preceding it. 

It will be best to refer the consideration of 
the general construction of Symphonies, Over- 
tures, Concertos, Sonatas, etc., to their respective 
heads, merely pointing out here such thmgs as 
really belong to the general question. 

The practice of pre&cing the whole by an 
Introduction probably originated in a few pre- 
liminary chords to caU the attention of the audi- 
ence, as is typified in the ojogle forte chord which 
opens Haydn's Quartet in Eb (No. 33 in Traut- 
wein). Many examples of more extensive and 
purely musical introductions are to be found in 
Haydn's and Mozart's works, and these not 
\mfr«quently contain a tune or figure of some 
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importance; hni they seldom have any closer 
connection with the movement th&t foUoiws than 
that of being introductory, and whenever ibef« 
is any modulation it is confined within x&j 
small limits, generally to a simple alt^matka 
of Tonic and Dominant. Beethoven has occa- 
sionally made very important use of the inteo- 
duction, employing finee modulation in some 
instances, and producing very beautiful tunes in 
it, as in the Symphony in A. The nK)et im- 
portant feature in his use of it is his practke of 
incorporating it with the succeeding movement ; 
either by the use of a conspicuous figure taken frxHB 
it as a motto or central idea, as in the Sonata in 
Eb, op. 8ia; or by interrupting the course of 
the succeeding movement to reintroduce fn^ 
ments of it, as in the Quartet in Bb, op. 130 ; 
or by making it altogether part of the movemaiSi 
as in the 9th Symphony, where it has an inune- 
diate and v^y remarkable connection with the 
first subject. 

The order of succession, and the ndatioa of 
the keys of the dififerent movements of wluch 
each complete work is composed, passed through 
various stages of change similar to those wh^ 
characterised the development of the form of the 
several movements, and arrived at a certain 
consistency of principle in Mozart's tinae ; but 
contrast of style and time is and has been, since 
the early Suites, the guiding principle in their 
distribution. In the Suites and early examples 
of instrumental music, such as some of Haydn's 
early Quartets, ail the movements were in th& 
same key. Later it became customary to cast at 
least one movement in another key, the key of 
the Subdominant predominating. No rigid mb 
can be given, except that the key of the Domi- 
nant of the principal key seems undesxrahle, 
except in works in which that key is miner; 
and the use of very extraneous keys should be 
avoided. In Sonatas prior to Beethoven the 
interest generally seems to centre in the earlier 
movements, passing to the lighter refection at 
the conclusion. Beethoven changed this, in 
view of making the whole of uniform int»ert 
and equal and coherent importance. Prior to 
him the movements were merely a sacc^»aB of 
detached pieces, hitched together chiefly with 
consideration of their mutual contrasts undo* the 
name of Sonata or Symphony — such as is typified 
even in Weber's Ab Sonata, of which the twe 
last movements were written full tvro years 
before the two first, and in the similar hi^oiy 
of some of Mozart's works. "With Beethovra 
what was a whole in name must be also a whcie 
in fact. The movements might be chapt^n, and 
distinct from one another, but still oonsecutivs 
chapters, and in the same story. Hehnholti 
points out the scientific aspect of a connection of 
this kind in the Sonata in £, op. 90, of which he 
says, ' The first movement is an example of the 
peculiar depression caused by repeated ** Dork" 
cadences, whence the second (major) movunent 
acquires a still softer expression.* In sonie cases 
Beethoven connected uie movements by sodi 
subtle devioes as making disguised versicu of 
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kn identical figure reappear in the different 
uovements, as in the S«inatafl in Bb, op. io6, 
ind in Ab, op. 109, and the Quartet in Bb. 
^uch a device as this was not altogether unknown 
k> Mozart, who connects the Minuet and Trio of 
;he Quintet in G minor, by making a little 
igure which appears at the final cadence of the 
Minuet serve as the basis of the Trio — the 
Minuet ending 
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In a little Symphony of Haydn^s in B major 
^art of the Minuet reappears in the Finale ; and the 
lame thing is done by Beethoven in the C minor 
Symphony. In his Sonata called 'Les Adieux, 
r Absence, et le Retour* (which is an instance of 
programme music), the last two movements, slow 
and fast, (mws into one another; as is also the 
3ase in the Sonata Appassionata. In his Quartet 
In C| minor all the movements are continuous, 
rhe same device is adopted by Mendelssohn in 
[lis Scotch Symphony and Concertos, by Schumann 
in the D minor Symphony — the titie of which 
dxpressly states the fact — and by Liszt in Oon- 
sertoe. Schumann also in his Symphonies in C 
uid D minor connects his movements by the 
recurrence of figures or phrases. [C.H.U.P.] 

FORMES, Karl, bass sinm, son of the 
lexton at Muhlheim on the Rhine, bom Aug. 
7, 1810. What musical instruction he had he 
seems to have obtained in the church choir ; but 
be first attracted attention at the concerts for the 
benefit of the cathedral fund at Cologne in 1841. 
3o obvious was his' talent that he was urged to 
jro on the stage, and made his dehul at Cologne 
IS Sarastro in tbe Zauberflote, Jan. 6, 4a, with 
^he most marked success, ending in an engage- 
naent for three years. His next appearance was 
%t Vienna. In 1849 he came to London, and 
gang first at Drury Lane in a German company 
w Sarastro on May 30. He made his appearance 
7n the Italian stage at Covent Garden, March 
16, 1850, as Caspar in ' H Franco Arciero* (Der 
BVeischiitz). At the Philharmonic he sang first 
>n the following Monday, March 18. From that 
^ime for some years he was a regular visitor to 
London, and filled the parts of Bertram, Marcel, 
Rocco, Leporello, Beltramo, etc. In 1857 he 
nrent to America, since which he has led a wan- 
lering life here and there. 

For volume, compass, and quality, his voice 
Bvas one of tbe most magnificent ever heard. 
Se had a handsome presence and excellent dis- 
x>sitions for the stage, and with self-restraint 
uid industry might have taken an almost unique 
position. 

His brother Theodori, 16 years his junior, 
t>om June 24, 1826, the possessor of a splendid 
^enor voice and great intelligence, made hu debut 
%t Ofen in 1846^ and from 57 to 64 was one of 



the most noted opera ringers of Germany. He 
too has been in America, and is now singing 
second-rate parts at small Grerman theatres. [G.] 

FORNASARI, Luoiako. a bass singer, who 
made his appearance about 1838 on second and 
third-rate stages in Italy. In 1831 he was sing- 
ing at Milan ; the next three years he passed at 
New York. He sang at the Havana in 1 835, and 
in 1836 in Mexico. Returning to Europe he ob- 
tained an engagement at Lisbon in 1840, and 
remained there two years. After this he made 
a tour in his native country, ringing with success 
at Rome, Modena, Palermo, Turin, and Trieste. 
In 1843 (Fetis is wrong in fixing it in 1845) For- 
nasari appeared in London. F<^tis says he had 
a good voice and sang with method. Mr. Chorley 
writes, 'The new baritone — as substitute for 
Tamburini — ^was a tall dashing man : — he pos- 
sessed a very handsome face, a sufficient voice, 
though its quality was not pleasant — and pre- 
tension enough and to spare. He sang with bad 
method and confidence. He continued to ring 
in London until 1846, after which he did not 
again appear. [J.M.] 

FORSTER & ANDREWS have been esta- 
blished at Hull as organ-builders rince 1843. 
Amongst many instruments from their factory 
may be quoted the organs in the Kinnaird Hall, 
Dundee; St. Mary's, Leicester; Holy Trinity, 
Hull ; and the ' City Temple ' Congregational 
Chapel, London. [V.deP.] 

FORSTER. William, eminent instrument 
maker, bom May 4, 1 739, at Brampton, Cum- 
berland, was son of William, and grandson of 
John Forster, makers of spinning wheels and 
violins. He was taught both trades by his 
father, and also learned to play on the violin. 
He came to London in 1759 and took up his 
abode in Prescott Street, Goodman*s Fields, and 
for a time endured much privation from inability 
to obtain suitable employment. Ultimately he 
was engaged by a muric seller on Tower Hill 
named Beck, and the violins made by him being 
much approved and quickly sold, he started in 
business on his own account in Duke's Court, 
St. Martin s Lane, whence he shortly removed 
into St. Martin's Lane, and speedily attained 
great reputation. Forster afterwards added to 
his business that of a muric seller and publisher, 
and in that capacity in 1781 entered into an 
agreement with Haydn for the purchase and 
publication in England of that master's com* 
positions, and between that date and 1787 pub- 
lished 83 symphonies, 24 quartets, 24 solos, duets 
and trios, and the 'Passione,* or 'Seven Last 
Words.' About 1 785 he removed into the Strand 
(No. 348), where the business was carried on until 
the pulling down of Exeter 'Change. In 1 795 he 
issued a copper medal or token, halfpenny rize, 
bearing — Obverge, *Wm. Forster, Violin, Tenor 
and Violoncello Maker, No. 348, Strand, London.* 
Prince of Wales's feathers in the field. Rererne, 
The melody of ' God save the King ' in musical 
notation in the key of G. A crown in the field, 
above it ' God save the king/ beneath it * 1 795.' 
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William Fonter died at the boue cf liis too, ti, 
York St., Weutminrter, Dec 14, 1808. [W^H.] 

FoBSTEB, William, (No. a), son of tlie sbove- 
mentioned, and generally known as 'Royal* 
Forater, from his title 'Music Seller to the 
Prince of Wales and the Duke of Comberiand.' 
Bom 1764, died 1824. Like his father, he made 
large nombers of instnunents, which once enjoyed 
a lugh reputation. By making the bellies of their 
instruments thin, aiul increasing the weight of 
the blocks and linings, the Forsters obtained, 
while the instrument was still new, a strong and 
penetrating tone, which found high favour with 
landley and his schooL Being well made and 
finished, and covered with excellent varnish, 
their instruments have much that commends 
them to the eye. The Forsters copied both 
Stainer and Amati. 'Royal' Forster had two 
■ons : William Fobsteb (No. 3), the eldest, 
devoted himself to other pursuits, and made 
but few instruments; but the second, SiMOM 
Andrew Fobsteb. carried on the business, first 
in Frith Street^ afterwards in Macclesfield Street^ 
Soho. Simon Andrew Forster made instruments 
of high model and no great merit, fie is best 
known as the author (jointly with W. Sandys, 
F.S.A.) of 'The Histoiy of the Violin and other 
Instruments played wiUi the Bow,* 1864. He 
died Feb. a, 1870. [E.J.P.] 

FORTE, loud : an Italian word, usually ab- 
breviated into /. A lesser degree of loudness is 
expressed by mf — mezzoforte; a greater one by 
pti^ / and /, and the matest of all by fff— 
fortistimo, as in Beethovea^s 7th Symphony 
(Finale), 8th ditto (ist movement). Overture, 
op. 115 (at «id). Lecmore, No. 2 (8vo score, pp. 
40, 76), or at the grand climax near the dose of 
the Finale of Schubert's Symphony in C, at the 
end of the extraordinary long crescendo, ff/f 
has been occasionally useid by later compoeen, as 
in the Overture to ' Charlotte Gnrday,' b^ Benoit. 

Fortepiano — afterwards diaaged to Piano- 
/orte—was the natural Italian name for the new 
instrument which oould give both loud and soft 
sounds, instead of loud only, as was the case with 
the harpsichord. 

fp, is a characteristio sign in Beethoven, and 
one which he often uses; it denotes a sudden 
forte and an equally sudden piano. He will 
require it in the space of a single crotchet or even 
quaver, as in the Overture to Leonore, No. a 
(8vo score, pp. 31, 43, 5>— /PP)- Again, he 
was very fond of a forte passage succeeded 
suddenly, without any diminuendo, by a p, as 
in bars 64 to 66 of the Allegro ot the same work, 
wh«*e the sudden p on the F| is miraculous ; or 
in the reprise of the subject after the trumpet 
fanfares, where if the p is not observed the flute 
■olo is overwlielmed. In a fine performance of 
his works half the battle lies in the exact observ- 
ance of these nuances. No one marked them before 
him, and no one has excelled them since. [G.] 

FORTI, Anton, distinguished baritone singer, 
bom at Vienna June 8, 1790. He made his 
d^but at Presburg with so much success that 
towards the end of 1 807 Prince Esterhazy engaged 
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him almost st the same time as the teaorlKlU 
fbr his celebrated band. Forti soon forfeited the 
&vour of the Prince, who suddenly enndled him 
as a B(ddier, and only released him at the in- 
teroeasion of several of the nobility. He sot 
appeared (June 29. 181 1) at the Theatre 'aa 
der Wiea' as Don Joan, a part for wkiek hii 
very mmarom voiee, oonfimanHing preseooe, ud 
elevated refined style of acting eaunentl j itt«d 
him. In April 1813 he was engaged at the 
court theatre, and Readily became a fiMronnte. 
Besides Don Joan he qiecially exodled in Fiffto 
(Mozart and Boesini), Telaaoo vFerdinaDdCacus), 
etc, and in French dialogue-operas. He aa; 
Pizarroat the sevival of 'Fidelio' in 1814; ad 
Lysiart at the first performance of ' EisrynAt 
(1823). When Count (rallenberg undertook tht 
direotioQ of the court theiUre in 1829 F«i 
was pensioned, and made starring toon ts 
Prague, Hamburg, and Berlin, when he ihs 
took a short engagements On lus retan » 
Vienna his vokse had lost its charm, aad his 
increasing corpulence qwiled his acting. Be 
retired finally from the stage after winning tk 
first prize at one of the public lotteries, and dtti 
July 16. 1859. [Cf.P] 

FORZA DEL DESTINO, LA. Tragic Op» 
by Verdi, libretto by Piave ; in 4 acts. Ptodieed 
at St. Petersbujjg 30 Oct. (i 1 Nov.) 1862, aai »» 
Her Majesty *s Theatre, London, June 22, 1867. 

FOUNDLING HOSPITAL. Theconiwti« 
of Handel with this charitable institution (fooaikd 
by Captain Coram in 1739) forms a pktitft 
episode in the composer s life in EngliJii tfd 
gives a signal illustraticm of his benevokoce. 
Following the example of the mastcn of the 
aster art of Painting, who organised an e^ 
bition on its bdialf, and of Hogarth and othoi 
who presented paintings for its decoration, Bii^ 
on May 4, 1749, attended a committee at ^ 
Hospital, and offered a performance of vocel iW 
instrumental music in aid of the fund fbr fiaiihiif 
the chapeL The Gentleman^s Magaziae i«e"^ 
that ' Saturday ayth [May] the Prince aad Pri«* 
cess of Wales, with a great number of pentoi" 
quality and distinction, were at the cha{)d of thi 
Foundling Hospital to hear several pieoei d 
vocal and instrumental music, composed by (j^of 
Frederick Handel, Esq., for the benefit of ^ 
foundation : ist, the music of the late Fire Wob 
and the anthem on the Peace ; 2nd, select pie^ 
from the oratorio of Solomon relating to the ^ 
dication of the Tonple ; and 3rd, several pi««* 
composed for the occaidon, the words taken fr<* 
Scripture, applicable to the charity and it» be*- 
factors. There was no collection, 'but the tkkett 
were at half-aguinea, and the audience above 1 
thousand.* For this act Handel was at «■* 
enrolled as one of the governors and goarda* 
of the Hospital, and during eveiy wbseq"** 
year, while bis health permitted, he '^""^i 
the performance of the Messiah in the ch*p»* 
which yielded to the charity a net reeaU « 
£7000 m all. The governors, under a mi^pp*** 
hension, imagined that he intended to pn^ 
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them with the oqsyright of the oratorio, and 
prepared a petition to parliament praying that a 
hill might be passed to secure to them the 
ri^t in perpetuity ; bat Handel indignantly re- 
puiyated any such intention, and the petition 
never reached the House. On the completion of 
the diapel Handel presented it with an organ, 
which he opened on May i. 1750. when the 
attendance was so large that he was compelled 
to repeat the performance. The composer by his 
-will bequeathed ' a fair copy of the score and all 
the parts of the Messiah' to the Hospital, 
and on his death a dirge and funeral were per- 
fbrmsd in the chapel on May 26, 1 759, under the 
direction of his amanuensis, John Christopher 
Smith, who, with his full concurrence, had been 
appointed the first oiganist. In July 1774 Dr. 
Boraey proposed to the governors a scheme for 
forming a Public Music Schod at the Hospital 
far the training of the ehildren ; but strong op- 
position was raised to it, and it was never pro- 
ceeded with. The chapel services are still note- 
worthy for their music, in which the professional 
choir is assisted by the children, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Willing, the organist. (1878.) [CM.] 

FOURNEAUX, NAPOLioir, bom May 21. 
1808, at L^ard (Ajrdennes), originally a watch- 
maker, improved the Accordion. In 1830 he 
settled in Paris ; in 36 bought Chameroy^s organ - 
factory, and introduced great improvements in 
the manufacture of all i«ed instruments blown 
by wind. At the exhibition of 1844 he received 
a sHver medal for his 'orgues expressivee.* He 
originated the idea of the percussion action in 
harmouums. He died at Aubanton (Aisne), 
July 19, 1846. [M.C.C.] 

FOIJRNIER, Pubrs Snfoir, engraver and 
type-founder, bom in Paris Sept. 15, 171 2, died 
there Oct. 8, 1768. He greatly improved the 
engraving of music in France, which up to his 
day was still effected by punches on the model 
of those cut by Hautin in 1525. He replaced 
the losenge-diaped notes by round ones, and 
nuule music altogether easier to read, although 
hia notes were still thin and poor compared to 
those of later times. He published ' Essai d'un 
nouveau caract^re de fonte pour Timpression de 
la musique, etc.' (Paris 1756), and a 'Traits 
hiatorique et critique sur I'origine et les progr^ 
das caractkes de fonte pour Timpression de la 
mnaique' (Paris 1765), which, though inc(Mnplete 
And occasionally incorrect, contains interesting 
infonnation on music printing in France. Gia- 
como Falconi of Venice seems to have attained 
gk similar result almost simultaneously with 
Foumier. Falconi published at Venice in 1765 
'Manifesto d'uno nuova impresa di stampare la 
mtzsica, etc.'; and Paolucd's 'Arte pratica di 
contrapunto' (1765) was printed in the new 
characters. [M.C.C.] 

TOURTH is an interval oomprising two whole 
tones and a semitone. It is called a fourth 
beoaiifle four notes are passed through in going 
from one extreme of tbs interval to the other, 
iar which reason the Orseks called it M rwat^ 
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/WK — Diatessaron. The ratio of the ^brational 
numbers of its limiting sounds is 3 : 4. It is in 
fact a perfect consonance, though regarded as a 
discord in the old Diatonic style. [C.H.H.P.] 

FRA DIAVOLO, OU L HOTELLERIE DE 
TERR ACINE. Op^ra comique in 3 acts ; words 
by Scribe, music by Auber. Produced at the 
Opera comique Jan. 28, 1830 ; in London — ^in 
English, adapted by Rophino Lacy — at Drury 
Lane, Nov. 3, 1831 ; in Italian, at the Lyceum 
by the Royal Italian Opera July 4-1 1, 1857. 

FRANZL, FiRDiVAirD, eminent violinist and 
composer, bom in 1770 at Schwetadngen in the 
Palatinate. He was a pupil of his &ther, 
Ignaz Franzl, and performed, when only seven 
vears of age, a concerto at a court-concert in 
Mannheim, where he entered the band of the 
Elector in 1782. From 1785 he began to travel 
with his &ther. During a prolonged stay at 
Straasburg he studied composition under Richter 
and Ple^^ and later under Padre Mattel at 
Bologna. He appears to have been less successful 
at Paris than at Rome, Naples, and Palermo. 
Returned to Mannheim in 1792, he took C. 
Cannabich*s place as leader of the band, but in 
1802 again started for a tour to Russia. At 
this period Friinzl was generally acknowledged 
to be one of the best of living violin-players, 
and his compositions enjoyed great popularity. 
Spohr heard him in 1802 at St. Petersbuiv, and 
gives an interesting account of him: — 'Friind 
was at that time the foremost of violin -players 
in St. Petersburg. He still follows tne old 
method of holding the violin on the right side 
of the tail-piece, and is therefore obliged to play 
with his head bent down. [Violin.] He also 
lifts the right arm very high, and has a bad 
habit of raising his eyebrows whenever he plays 
something expressive. His execution is neat and 
clear. In the slow movements he performs a 
great many runs, shakes, and cadenzas, with rare 
precision and distinctness; but as soon as he 
plays forte his tone is rough and unpleasanl^, 
owing to his drawing the bow too slowly and too 
close to the bridge, and pressing it too much on 
the string. Quick passages he executes wit^ 
good intonation and very clearly, but invariably 
in the middle of the bow, and consequently 
without b'gbt and shade.' On a later occasicn 
Spohr comments lees fiskYourably on him, and 
describes both his style and his compositions as 
old-£&shioned ; but this only shows that Franzl 
had not kept pace with the progress made in 
violin-playing towards the end of ^e last and 
beginning of the pree^it century, and could not 
stand comparison with the great masters of the 
Paris school, still less with Spohr himself. 

In 1806 Franzl returned to Munich, and was 
appointed conductor of the opera. He did not 
however give up travelling, and played at various 
times in Paris, Amsterdam, Vienna, and Leipzig. 
In 1823 he made a second journey to Italy. 
He then retired to Geneva, but finally settled 
at Mannheim, and died there in 1833. Franzl 
was a fertile oomposer. He published 8 con- 
oerfeos and 4 oonosrtiiiM' ibr the violin, i- oonoer- 
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tante and 3 daoe for 2 yiolins, 9 quartets for 
strings, 3 trios for a yiolins and bass, several 
overtures, a symphony, and a number of songs. 
He also wrote operas, which were performed 
with much success at Munich and elsewhere. 
All these works are written in an easy and 
correct style, but, being without higher artistic 
Talue, are now entirely forgotten. [P. D.] 

FRAMERY, Nicolas £tieknk, author and 
musician, bom March 25, 1745 ; when quite 
young was appointed * Surintendant de la mu- 
sique* to the Ck>mte d*Artois. He wrote both 
words and music of 'La Sordb^ par hasard' 
(1783), a comic opera, and of 'M^^,* a prize 
libretto, which was to haye been set by Saodiini, 
had not his death intervened. It was never per^ 
formed. Framery was a skilful adapter of Fr^ch 
words to Italian operas. As an author he pub- 
lished — A criticism on Gluck in the 'Mercure' 
for Sept. 1776 ; 'Le Musicien pratique* (Paris 
1786), a poor translation of Azopardi*s 'H Mu* 
Dco prattico/ rearranged by Choron in 1824; 
articles on Haydn, Delia- Maria, etc. ; besides 
editing from 1 771 to 78 the 'Journal de Musique,' 
founded by Mathon-de-la-Cour in 1764; the 
'Calendrier musical,' 17S8-9, a continuation of 
Mathon-de-la-Cour*s 'Almanach musical* (1775); 
and taking part with Ginguen^ and Feytou in 
■the musi(^ dictionary of ' TEncydop^die m^ 
thodique,* afterwards completed by Momigny; 
and in ihe ' Dictionnaire des beaux -arts' of the 
Academic. He was a Correspondant of the In- 
stitut. After copyrights had been recognised by 
law Framery established an agency for enforcing 
the rights of authors throughout France. He 
died in Paris Nov. 26, 18 10, leaving MS. notices 
of Gavini^ and various other musicians. [M.C.C.] 

FRANCESINA, LA, Elisabeth Duparc, 
DBTTA, a French singer, who sang for some years 
in Italy, where she acquired her sobriquet. In 
the autumn of 1736 she came to London, and 
'had the honour to sing (with Merighi and 
Chimenti) before her majesty, the duke, the 
princesses, at Kensington, and met with a most 
gracious reception; after which the Francesina 
performed several dances to the entire satisfaction 
of the court.* (London Daily Post, Nov. 18.) 
The aooompUshment of dancing, however, she 
does not seem to have kept up. Her name as 
a public singer is not found until Jan. 7, 1 738, 
when she played Clotilda in Handel's 'Fara- 
mondo* on its first representatian, the first part 
erer written for her by the great (rerman. She 
seems to have had an easy, warbling, style of 
execution, which fiumey calls 'lark-like,* and 
pleased both composer and public. La Francesina 
appeared again in Pescetti s 'G>nquista del Velio 
d Oro ' and in Handel's ' Serse' that same year ; 
and in 1739 she took part in 'Ads,' 'Saul,' 
'Israel,' and 'Dryden's Ode.' In 1740 she re- 
appeared in *L' Allegro,' and in 'Imeneo' by the 
same composer ; the latter * advertised for Nov. 
29, but deferred for near a fortnight, on account 
of the indisposition of Francesina.* (Bumey.) 
On January 10, 1741, she sang in Handel's last 
opera ' Deidamia^* in which, acoording to Bumey, 
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'NoMCondi Vungnot, which finishes the first act 
is a light, airy, pleasing movement^ suited to 
the active throat of the Francesina.* In 174^ 
and 45 she took part in Handel^s 'Joseph, 
' Belshazzar,' and 'Hercules'; she hAd quitted 
the stage, ' but constantly attached hendf to 
Handel, and was first woman in his oratorios fer 
many years/ (Bumey.) She enjoys the donbtfol 
honour of having sung the four Italian songi 
which Handel was compelled to 'intermix' ia 
'Israel in Egypt' in 1739, to carry it ovsr • 
third performance. In 1737 her portrait vai 
engraved by J. Faber in mezzotint fixim a paint- 
ing by George Knapton. It is a half-length, sad 
represents a pleasant, intellig^it woman; ibe 
holds a book, on a page of which are the woctk, 
'Ua sei amabile speranza,' the beginning, fto- 
bably , of one of her fikvourite songs. LJ- *-] 

FRANCHOMME, August, bom at LiDe 
April 10, 1808, learned the rudiments of tb« 
Cdlo from a player named Mas, entered the Pvu 
Conservatoire in March 1 825, at once attracted tbe 
notice of Levasseur and Norblin the Profesofs, 
and in his first year took the first prize for kif 
instrument. He then joined the on^estra of the 
Ambigu-comique, in 27 that of the Opera, and ia 
28 fixed himself at the Theatre des ItalieiUL Ii 
conjunctioB with Alard and Ch. Halle he fisaied 
an annual series of classical quartets^ which hdd 
the highest rank. Franchomme was in Bvis at 
the time of Mendelssohn's visit, in the wiskr 
of 31, and is mentioned by Hiller (Menddsso^ 
19) as one of the artists who most wamh 
appreciated him. They were just of an age, and 
knowing Mendelssohn's predilection for the oello 
it is not difficult to believe that they iAm 
'made music' together. He was very intimate 
with Chopin, and was one ci those who witnsMed 
his last sufferings and received his latest wor& 
Franchonmie has travelled v^y littie, and s 
visit to England in 1856, when he plajed at the 
Musical Union, appears to be almost his <»ly 
journey. He has been Professor at the Coa- 
servatoire since Jan. i, 1846. Franehonimeli 
playing is remarkable for a command ovs 
technical difficulties of all kinds, vecy pore 
intonation, and a beautiful and express i ve sinf- 
ing tone. He is the posseswr of the cdlo of 
Duport, said to be the finest StradivariaB i& 
existence, for which he gave ^1000. Hli 
compositions consist chiefly of potpourris ssd 
variations, with one concerto. He has abe 
published with Chopin a Duo on airs &oin 'Boheri 
le Diable,' another with Bertini, and a thad 
with our own Osborne. His Adagios aie yA 
esteemed. [G ] 

FRANCISCELLO, a great violoncellist of the 
early part of last century, but of whotn nettber 
the date nor place of birth or death are knovs. 
and who in fact would have left no trace c/ hii 
existence but for the fisct that he was heard bj 
Quants, Benda, and Geminiani. He seems ts 
have first appeared in Bome shortly after tbt 
death of Corelli (17 13). He was at Naples ia 
1725 ; Quantz heaid him there, and Geminiau, 
there or in Bame, was witness to the raptmt 
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with which the great Alenandro SoaiUtti ao- 
oompaoied him on the harpsichord. In 1 730 he 
was at Vienna, where F. Benda, then a young 
man, wae so struck by his style as to say that it 
influenced him for eyer after. He is heard of 
afterwards at Genoa, where he may haye died 
about 1750, but nothing is known. [G.] 

FRANCCEUR, FBAN9018, yiolinist and com- 
poser, bom at Paris in 1698. He entered the 
band of the Opera in 1710, was for many years 
a member of the king's priyate band, and for 
some time, conjointly with R^bel, manager of 
the Opera. He died at Paris in 1787. He 
published two seti of sonatas, which, according 
to Wasielewsky, show considerable progress in 
form and in treatment of the instrument, when 
compared with similar works by lUbel and other 
French composers of the period. It is worth 
mentioning as a peculiarity of his, that he occa- 
sionally employs the thumb of the left hand on 
the fingerboard for taking the bass note of a 
chord — a proceeding hardly in acoordanoe with 
legitimate treatment. He also composed a num- 
ber of operas conjointly with lUbel, which how- 
ever do not rise aboye the leyel of the period. 

His son, L0UI8 Joseph, an eminent yiolinist 
and deyer conductor, was bom at Paris in 1738, 
and died in 1804. He was first leader and aftier- 
wards conductor and manager of the Opera and of 
the royal band, and composed a number of operas. 
He also published a treatise on instrumentation, 
which Fitis considers a meritorious work. [P.B.] 
FRANK, Melchiob, prolific composer of 
church music and Lieder, bom, according to 
'Wetzler's ' LiederHistorie,' at Zittau on the 
"borders of Saxony and Silesia, lived at Nurem- 
berg in 1600, and was Capellmeister to the Duke 
of Cobure at the time of his death, June 1, 1639. 
Gerber gives in his ' Lexicon ' a list of 44 works 
by him, now become very scarce. He did much 
to improve the instrumental accompaniment of 
Bongs, a point to which little attention was paid 
before his day. Doring (' C^oralkunde,' p. 84) 
ffives a list of 13 of his Chorales which survived 
him, among which 'Jerusalem du hochgebaute 
Stadt* and * Wenn ich in Todeenothen bin* are still 
sung. He is also said to have written the words 
cf several hymns, ' O Jesu wie ist deine Gestalt,* 
' Der Brautigam wird bald rafen,' etc. [F.G.] 

FRANKLIN, BiNJAHiir, bom 1706 at Bos- 
ton, U. S., died at Philadelphia 1790, claims 
mention here for his connection with the Har- 
monica, or musical glasses, which he invented 
or 80 f^ improved as to make the instrument 
practically available. [Habmonioa.] The in- 
vention is described by him in a letter to Beccaria 
dAted London, July 13, 1763, and printed in 
8parks*B edition of his woriu (vi. 245). That 
Franklin had considerable musical £weultj is 
evident firom his letters on Scotch music and on 
the defects of modem music (vi. 263, a6p), which 
*re also full of his happy mother-wit. [M. C. C] 

FRANZ, Kabl, player on the French hom 
O^cddhom) and the Baryton ; bom in 1738 
mt LADgenbielau in Silesia* His first post was 
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under the Archbishop of OlmGtz in 1758; his 
next under Prince Nicholas Esterhazy at Eisen- 
stadt, where he remained from 1 763 to the end 
of 76. His adoption of so difficult an instrument 
as the baryton probably arose from the fact that 
the Prince hiinself played it» and that Haydn 
composed much for it for his use. At any rate 
Franz played it very finely, and on leaving the 
Eisenstadt band made several tours, in which 
his performance on it excited the greatest enthu- 
siasm. Like Abel with the gamba, Franz was 
accustomed to qall the baryton the king of 
instruments. In 1787 we find him established 
in Munich as ' Elammermusikus,' and he died 
there in 1803. That he was greatly esteemed 
by Haydn is proved by a cantata for voice and 
Wyton, composed by that master for him, and 
which he pwforroed on his tours, singing and 
accompanying himself. The cantata was written 
k propos to the death of Frederick the Greats 
and begins ' £r ist nicht mehr 1 Ton* trauemd, 
Baryton r [C.F.P.] 

FRANZ, Robert, bom Jane 28, 1815, at 
Halle, Handel*s birthplace, is the most important 
living representative of the German Lieo. His 
reputation has been of tardy growth, and has 
apparently not yet reached its height. It can 
however be asserted, without fear of dissent from 
any competent judge, that his best songs 
will stand their ground by the side of those of 
Schubert and ^humann, to which they are 
closely related. Over and above their uniform 
and elaborate perfection of workmanship, in 
which it is difficult to equal and impossible to 
surpass them, they have a peculiar physiognomy 
and subtle charm of their own that is sure to 
endear them to singers and players able to deal 
with them at alL It is trae that they have 
hitherto been 'caviare to the general,' and are 
likely to remain so for some time, and that ' the 
general,' as Franz has found to his cost, indudea 
the majority of professed vocalists and pianists. 

Nearer akin to the warm but contemplativd 
enthusiasm of Schumann than to the passionate 
spontaneity of Schubert^ Franz's songs are any- 
thing but cold, nor do they in any case smdl 
of the lamp; they are reticent rather than out- 
spoken, timid rather than bold, pathetio with- 
out conscious pathos, eloquent without studied 
rhetoric; always trae, giving more than they 
seem to give, saying more than they seem to say ; 
frequently naif yet &r from trivial, here and 
there profound, rarely ecstatic or voluptuous, not 
once perverse or dry or commonplace. All forms 
and phases of lyrical speech, as far as the German 
language, peculiarly rich in songs, has been able 
to furnish the groundwork — frt>m Luther's sturdy 
hymns to the love-ditties of Heine, from the 
primitive weal and woe of huntsman and soldier, 
the simple sounds of forest and field, to the 
classic finish and spring-like grace of Goethe 
and the nocturnal melancholy of Lenau — Robert 
Franz has set and sung. Without touching the 
highest heavens or deepest depths, he has illus- 
trated with his music the entire world of Greiman 
lyrical poetry. 
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If Schubert at his best grasps a poem with the 
intense grip of a dramatist, and sings as though 
he struck up from the centre of some dramatic 
situation ; if Schumann declaims his verse like a 
perfect r^Ebder, or illuminates it as an imaginative 
draughtsman might grace the margin of some 
precious book, or dreams over it as a tender and 
profound musician is prone to dream over some 
inexpressible sentiment, — Franz pursues a path 
of his own ; he translcUes the poem into music, 
that is to say, he depicts in musical outlines the 
exact emotional state fn/m which it appears to 
have sprung ; and contrives to reproduce doeely, 
with photographic truth, the very essence of the 
poem, following strictly in the wake of the poet*s 
form and diction. Franz never repeats a word 
or a line, never garbles the sense of a sentence, 
never muddles a phrase or mars any rhythmical 
emphasis. Without Schubert's dramatic passion, 
or Schumann's concentrated heat or ecstatic 
sentiment, with fiir less specifically musical in- 
vention — melodic, harmonic, or rhythmic — than 
Schubert, or even than Sdiumann, Franz im- 
presses one nevertheless as a rare master — a 
marked individuality, complete and perfect ui 
its way. 

The son of a respectable dtizen of Hall^ 
Bobert Franz had fur opportunities of getting a 
good schooling, and might have gone through the 
regular university curriculum if it had not been 
for his strong musical predilections. He had to 
gratify his taste for music on the sly, and it was 
only after years of delay and mud^ against the 
grain that his parents could be brought to see 
that he was destined to be a musician. As a 
lad he had contrived to play the pianoforte and 
organ enough to be able to act as acoompanyist 
in the choral works of Handel, Haydn and 
Mozart. In 1835 he obtuned the consent of his 
parents to make a trial of his musical gifts as 
pupil of Schneider at Dessau. There he continued 
for two years, playing, studying harmony and 
counterpoint, and making ambitious attempts at 
oomposition, all of wUch he afterwards d^ 
■troyed. 

On his return to Halle as the black sheep of 
the fieunily, with whom his mother alone had 
any sympathy, Franz vegetated in a dreary 
manner for some six years, unable to get any 
sort of musical employment, yet obstinately imfit 
for anything else. But he made good use of his 
time, studjring Bach, Beethoven and Schubert 
In 1843 he published his first set of twelve 
songs, which at once attracted the attention of 
Schumann (Neue Zeitschrift, July 31), whose 
frankly expressed admiration was soon shared 
by Mendel^hn, Gade, Liszt, and other eminent 
masters. At length the authorities at Halle 
thought fit to appoint Franz organist at the 
TJlrichskirche, and conductor of the * Sing-aoade- 
mie*; and in due course of time he obtained 
the titles of 'Kdniglicher Musikdirector * and 
doctor of music, which latter title was offered by 
the University of Halle, on his lecturing to its 
students on musical subjects. Unfortunately as 
early as 1841 his sense of heaiing began td 
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decline, his troubles w^e aggravated by derioas 
nervous disorders in 1853, and became ao grave 
that in 1868 he had to relinqui^ his employ- 
ments, and give up writing altogether. The 
distressing pecuniary difiiculties which arose in 
consequence were, however, effectually oveicome 
by the generous exertions of IdsEt, Joachim, 
fVau Hcdene Magnus, and others, who in 1872 
got up concerts for Franz's benefit^ and realised 
a sum of £5000. 

In his latter years Franz haa devoted much 
time to editing and arranging the works of Bach 
and ELandel, by furnishing proper polyphonic 
accompaniments in cases where the campoaer'i 
intentions are only indicated by a fignred ban^ 
rewriting the part sketched for the orgaa for a 
group of wind instruments, so as to fmriHtaitr 
performance in concert rooms, suppljuig proper 
substitutes for parts written for obsc^te instn- 
ments, etc Detailed critical essays npoa aad 
about Bobert Franz's songs and arrangemeati^ 
have been published by Saran, Schaffer, Ambroa, 
Hueffer and Liszt, of which the first and iMt are 
the most important. 

Franz's own contributions to the liUaimlur e of 
music are : — ' Mitt^eilungen fiber J. S. Badb 1 
Magnificat' (Halle 1863); and 'Offener Bnd 
an Eduard Hanslick uber Bearbeitnngen ahers 
Tonwerke, namentlich Bach'scher and HaaddTr 
cher Vocalmusik * (Leipzig 1871). His cost* 
positions and amusements consist of 257 soagi 
for a single voice with pianofcote aoooiiipaiiimeBt» 
in 45 sets; a Kyrie, k capella» for fborpaii 
chorus and solo voices; the 117th Psafaa, k 
capella, for double choir in 8 parts, and a li^ngy 
for the evangelical service ; 6 chorales ; foar>pan 
songs for mixed voices, and 6 ditto fix* mak 
chorus. His arrangements are as fi^lkiws: — 
Of Sebastian Bach — the Passion according to 
St. Matthew ; Magnificat in D ; Trauerode ; 10 
cantatas ; 6 duets and numerous arias. Of Han* 
del — the Jubilate ; L' Allegro il Penseroso ed il 
Moderate; 34 operatic arias and 12 dnets; 
Astorga's Stabat Mater ; and Duraate*s Mag- 
nificat. Of Mendelssohn — a Hebrew melody ibr 
pianoand violin ; 6twoandfour-partBong8aRai^cd 
for one voice with piano ; Mozart's quintets in C 
minor and major, and Schubert's quartet in D minor, 
transcribed for piano h 4 mains. (1878.) [ILD.] 

FRASGHINI, Gastako, was bom at P»ria 
in 1 81 5. Originally intended for the study of 
medicine, he soon found himself possessed of a 
most powerful tenor voice, and devoted hinueff 
to its cultivation. Having received some ia- 
struction from a master named Moretti, he made 
his first attempt (1837) in the cathedral of hif 
native city, and was immediately engaged to m^ 
the second tenor r6le in 'Belisario* At P^ria, 
and Rodrigo in * Otello ' at the fair at Bergamo. 
In 1840 he sang at Milan ; and fix>m thence vent 
to Naples, where he remained several yean 
attached to the Opera. F^tis heard him thoe in 
1 841. and admired his voice, and the bold st^^ 
in which he attacked the most difficult oo^; 
nine years later he heard him again at Bergaam. 
and found to his mnysvm not onl j tkwt' fail 
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enei^ and purity of tone were imdiminished, 
in spite of tJie violence of the muaio which he 
had been executing during that period, but 
thai he had learned to sing better than before. 
Fraachini vigited Bologna, Venice, Turin, Padua, 
Yicenza, London, and Vienna; and sang fre- 
quently at the later place down to 1853 with 
constant success. In 1847 he made his <Ubut 
at Her Majesty's Theatre. ' Though originally 
gifted with greater vocal power' than another 
singer, says Mr. Chorley, * Signer Fraschini was 
less fortunate .... The new- corner, naturally 
anxious to recommend himself by the arts which 
had delighted his own people, seemed to become 
more and more violent in proportion as the "sen- 
sation " £uled to be excited. But he " piled up 
the agony," forte on forte^ in vain.' Continued 
to appear till a recent date, and now (1878) 
lives at Pavia, where the theatre Is called after 
him, Teatro Fraschini. [J. M.] 

FRASI, GiULiA, appeared in London in 1 743 
with Galli, and remained in public favour for 
many years. ' She was young and interesting in 
person, with a sweet, clear voice and a smooth 
and chaste style of singing, which, though cold 
and unimpassioned, pleased natural ears and 
escaped the censure of critics * (Bumey). She 
took part that year in the revival of Handel's 
* Al cos a n dro,* and in the first performance of 
Galuppi's ' Enrico.* Her instructor was a musi- 
cian named Brivio ; but she doubtless owed much 
more of the formation of her taste and style to 
Handel and his singers, than to her first master. 
In 1 746 she was still in an inferior position, but 
in 48 played a more important part in the 
pasticcio ' Lucio Vero,' in operas by Hasse, and 
in the comic operas instituted by Croza. Frasi, 
however, now entered on a career which will 
do mote to render her memory lasting than any 
small successes she ever achieved in opera. In 
1749 Bhe sang in Handel's Oratorios for the 
first time, taking part in 'Solomon' and 'Sus- 
anna' ; die sang in 'Theodora' in 1750, in 
'Jephtba' in 53, in 'Joshua' at Oxford in 56, 
and in the 'Triumph of Time and Truth' in 57. 
She did not, meanwhile, sever her connection 
with the stage, but appeared in 1 750 in Ciampi's 
'Adriano in Siria' and Pergolesi's 'Serva Pa- 
drona.' In 1755 Frasi was called upon, in 
consequence of the indisposition of Mingotti, to 
perform her part in Jomelli's 'Andromaca,' as 
she had been twice in ' Riccimero,' the preceding 
season. Smith's ' Fairies * in this year owed its 
suooess principally to Guadagni and Frasi. At 
her house Dr. Bumey at that time 'attended 
her as her master.' In 1758 she appeared in 
' Issipile ' by G. Cocchi. She sang also in the 
City at both the Swan and Castle concerts. 

Dr. Bumey relates tliat ' when Frasi told him 
[Handel], that she should study hard, and was 
going to learn lliorough-Base, in order to ac- 
company hereelf : Handel, who well knew how 
little this pleasing singer was addicted to appli- 
cation and diligence, said, ' Oh— vaat may we 
not expect ! ' There is a portrait of Frasi, in 
mezzotint (folio), in which she is turned to the 
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left, singing firom a sheet of music held in both 
hands, on which is engraved a song beginning 
with the words ' Voi amante che vedete.' It has 
neither name nor date, and is very rare. [J. M.] 

FRATESANTI, Sionoba, the name of a singer 
who performed the part of Clito, formerly sung 
by Boschi or Montagnana, both basses, in Han- 
del's ' Alessandro,' revived in 1743. Nothing 
else is known of her. [J. M.J 

FREDERIC THB GREAT (Prfedrich U.\ king 
of Prussia, a distinguished amateur, bom at 
Berlin, Jan. 24, 1712, died at Sans-Souci near 
Potsdam, A ug. 1 7, 1 786. He passionately admired 
German music while detesting that of Italy and 
especially of France, which was the more re- 
markable from his well-known love of French 
literature. He said on one occasion, * la musique 
fran^aise ne vaut rien.' His first musical m- 
stnictor when Crown Prince was Gottlob Hayne 
the cathedral organist, for whom he always 
retained a regard, and who presented him with 
a composition every year on his birthday. In 
1738 he began to leam the flute from Quantz, 
who was a strict master, while Frederic was a 
docile pupil. [Quantz.] He was afterwards, 
however, compelled to study in secret, as his 
father, Frederic William I, considered music an 
effeminate pastime, and declined to allow him 
instructors or musicians of any kind. He was 
therefore driven to engage musical servants, and 
often played duets with his valet Fredersdorf, 
imtil he was able in 1734 to have a private band 
at his own castle of Reinsberg. On his acces- 
sion to the throne in 1740, he established a 
court-band at Berlin, and sent Graun to Italy 
to engage singers. [Gbaun.1 He also had 
designs made for a new opera-house, which was 
opened Dec. 7, 1742. An amusing account of 
his difficulties with Barberina the billet dancer 
will be foimd in Carlyle (Bk. ziv. chap. 8). 
His expenditure on music was lavish, though it 
has been exaggerated. Quantz's salary amounted 
to aooo thalers, besides 25 ducats for each of his 
compositions for flute solo, and 100 ducats for 
every flute he made for the king. According 
to Reichardt, Frederic practised perseveringly, 
playing the flute four times a day. It is in 
one of these eager practisings that G^rome 
has represented him in an admirable picture. 
Quantz died in 1773 while composing his 300th 
concerto for the king, who completed the work. 
Frederic's execution of an Adagio is said by 
Fasch to have been masterly, but in quick 
movements he betrayed a want of practice, and 
in matter of time his playing was so impulsive 
and irregular, that to accompany him was an art 
in itself. In later years he again took up the 
clavier, not having sufficient breath, it is stated, 
for the flute. He invited Sebastian Bach to 
Potsdam, and the visit, of which Forkel gives 
an account, and the result of which was Bach's 
' Musikalisches Opfer,' took place on April 7, 
1747. He particularly admired Silbermann's 
pianofortes, and bought all he could hear of, to 
the number, according to Forkel, of 15. One of 
these is perhaps still to be seen in the Schloss at 
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Potsdam. Frederic was also a composer. The 
Hohenfriedberg March was nominally by him, 
as well as a march inserted in Iicssing's play, 
'Minna von Bamhelm.' He also composed a 
'Sinfonia' for 'Galatea ed Adde* and one for 
<I1 R^ pastore'; an Aria for 'II trionfo della 
fedeltk* ; another for Graun's 'Coriolano' (of 
which he wrote the libretto) ; and added fioriture 
for Hubert the singer to an air in Hasse's 'Cleo- 
file.* In 1835 a search was instituted by King 
Frederic Wflliam III, and i ao pieces composed 
by Frederic the Great were found, but they were 
interesting only from their history, and not 
suited for publication. He had an eye to the 
improvement of the singing in the public schools, 
and an official decree of his, dated Oct. 18, 1746, 
contains the following passage : ' Having received 
many complaints of the decline in the art of 
singing, and the neglect of it in our gymnasiums 
and schools. His Majesty commands that the 
young people in all pubbc schools and gymna- 
siums ^11 be exercised more diligently Uierein, 
and to that end shall have singing-lessons three 
times a week ' — a command which has doubtless 
materially contributed to the prevalence of music 
in Germany. (See ' Friedrich d. G. ab Kenner 

und Dilettant* by C. F. Muller, Potsdam, 

1847.) [F.G.] 

FREE REED. Organ stops of the Free-reed 
class are more frequently made by continental 
than by English artists. The sound-producing 
part of a pipe of this species is formed thus : — A 
surface of metal or wcHod has a vertical opening 
made through it as a passage for the wind : in 
front of this a strip or tongue of metal — in some 
large examples wood — is adjusted, fastened at 
the upper end and left at liberty at the lower, 
which is so slightly smaller than the opening as 
almost exactly to fit into it. This tongue is by 
the current of air carried a short way through 
the opening, when it springs back from its own 
elasticity; and the sound results from the 
periodical and regular beats which the tongue, 
vibrating to and fro, imparts to the passing air. 
The 'vibrators' of a harmonium are really fr-ee 
reeds; but in the case of an organ-pipe the 
tongue is furnished with a tube, which, upon the 
principle of a speaking-trumpet, greatly augments 
and amplifies the sound produced. There are 
some free-reed 16^ and 32-feet posaunes in the 
pedal organ of Schulze's fine instrument at Don- 
caster parish church. [E. J. H.] 

FREGE, Madame (n^e Livia (Jerhard), was 
bom at Gera, June 13, 181 8, received her musi- 
cal education at Leipzig, and was taught to sing 
by Pohlenz. She made her first appearance in 
public on July 9, 1832, when just entering her 
15th year, at a concert given at the Gewandhaus 
by the still more juvenile Clara "Wieck, then 
only 13. She had at that time a cultivated 
voice of lovely quality, especially in the upper 
register, perfect intonation, and good style. She 
was engaged for the next series of Gewandhaus 
Concerts, and began with a very large repertoire, 
as is evident frx>m the pieces ascribed to her in 
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the reports of the concerts. She first appeared 
on the stage at Leipzig, in Jessonda, in M^rch 
1833. A residence in Dresden enabled her to 
profit by the example and advice of Schroder 
Devrient. In 35 she entered the regular com* 
pany of the theatre royal of Berlin. After 
delighting the public by a large range of charac- 
ters, in which her acting was equal to her singing; 
she made her last appearance on June 25, 1S36 
(as Elvira), and left the boards to be married to 
Dr. Frege of Leipsic. Since that time she has 
sung only at concerts. Her house has alwayt 
been a centre of the best music. She bad a 
singing society there of 50 voices, with a seleet 
band, led by David, and conducted by Lai^ 
at which tiie best and least known mwe, 
old and new, was performed in perfection. Mes- 
delssohn was her intimate friend, often coa- 
sulted her on his music, and took her his eaesi 
to try before making them public. ' You dcmt 
know my songs,' said he to a friend in Lopdnn ; 
* come to Leipzig and hear Mme. Frege, and yos 
will understand what I intended them to be.' 
A letter to the 'Frau Doctorin Frege,* dated 
London, Aug. 31, 1846, and describing the fixA 
performance of * Elijiji,* is printed in the aeocod 
volume of his Letters. It was at her house, oe 
Oct. 9, 1847, in trying over the songs whidi liofia 
op. 71, that he was struck with the first of ths 
attacks which ended in his death on Nov. 4. 

Mme. Frege's characteristics were d^cacy aod 
refinement — not a large voice, but a great pover 
of expression in singing her words, a perfect stjie, 
and the highest musi<»l intelligence. [G.] 

FBEISCHUTZ,' DEB. Bcmianlac open ia 
3 acts, words by Kind, music by Weber (his 9lk 
opera) ; completed, as ' Die Jagersbraut^" May 
13, 1820. I^roduced at Berlin June 18, 1S21: 
at Paris as ' Robin des Bois,' with new libretto 
by Castile Blasse and Sauvage, and many chaogee,' 
at Od^n, Dec. 7, 1824, but with accurate train- 
lation by Pacini, and recitatives by Beriios, at 
Academic royale, June 7, 1841, as 'Le Franc 
Archer.* In London, as ' Der Freiachutz, at t^ 
seventh bullet/ by Hawes, at English Op^a-boose. 
with many ballads inserted, July 23, 1824; ia 
Italian as ' U Franco arciero,* at Covent Gazdea, 
March 16, 1850 (recitatives by CoAta, not hj 
Berlioz) ; in German, at King's Theatre, May 9* 
183a. 

FRENCH HORN. The dengnatioa «f 
'French* is commonly added to the name d 
the orchestral Horn, firom the &ct th&t a circ^ar 
instrument of this nature, without crooks « 
other appliances, was, and still is, wa&d in Fiaaee 
for hunting. It is carried over one shouida. 
and beneath the arm of the other side, osoal^ 
on horseback. The great length of tube enabia 
a long series of harmonic sounds to be obtaicMd: 

> Frel-idiati, my the dlcttooarlet, ■ ^~*-— ' ji nun win iTiaa 

with charmed bolleta. There is no equlT»lent &«lbti tera. 

> 'Asaaaaln^' ia Berilox's word for ihto outraceooa rr Fi.ml» (»» 
finfuUkrity in Fntnoe. nor indeed tn London, half a eentao vm. ^ 
which he sUtat that CutUe Blaze made men than k«.«M aoei 
(M^molres de Berlioz. 07. 81). There were DhvertlMements aMde ^ rf 
the Danoe muiic In Predoaa and Oberon, aod of iba 'wTif fiiM m Om 
WalU Morsd bj BerUos for the puipoaa. 
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and these, organised into 'calls* or signals, serve 
to direct the order of the chase. At the first 
introduction of the Horn into the Orchestra it 
was much objected to on this account ; and its 
tones were considered coarse and boisterous, only 
fit for the open air and for woodland pastimes. 
[Horn.] [W.H.S.] 

FRENCH SIXTH. The name formerly used 
for the chord of the Augmented or 
extreme sixth, when accompanied by 
the third and augmented fourth of 
its bass. [See Sixth; Gebm AN Sixth; ^ ^ 
Italian Sixth.] [C. H. H. P.] T 

FRESCOBALDI, Gibolamo, the most dis- 
tinguished organist of the 1 7th century, bom at 
Ferrara 1587 or 8, as is conjectured from the 
date on his first composition — 1608. He studied 
under Alessandro MilleviUe, also a native of 
Ferrara. Quadrio tells us that he possessed a 
singularly beautiful voice ; and it is certain that 
while still a youth he enjoyed a great reputation 
both as singer and organist. In 1608 he was at 
Antwerp, as he dates from there the prefetce to 
his first book of 5-part Madrigals (Antwerp, Pha- 
lesio) dedicated to Guide Bentivoglio, Archbishop 
of Rhodes ; but he must have quickly returned 
to Italy, as his second book was published at 
Milan in the same year. In 1614 he was in 
Bonae, and by the following year was regular 
organist at St. Peter's. HXb first performance 
there attracted, according to Baini, an audience 
of 30,000 persons. FrobcJger was his pupil from 
8ept. 30, 1637, to April 1641, and thus the noble 
style of his organ pla3'ing was handed on to other 
Bchools. The date of his death is unknown. 

Frescobaldi's compositions are important, and 

give us a high idea of his powers. He was the 

first to play tonal fugues on the organ, if we 

except Samuel Scheidt, a German contemporary 

but little known. His works comprise, besides 

the two named above— ' Rioercan e canzoni 

francesi' (Rome, Borboni, 161 5) ; 'Toocate . . . e 

partite d'intavohktura* (1613-37-37-57); 'Se- 

condo libro di toccate etc.* (Rome 16 16); 'Prime 

libro delle canzoni a I, a, 3, 4 vod ' (Rome 1628) ; 

*Prijno libro, Arie musicali' (Florence 1630); 

'JFiori musicali,' op. 12 (Rome 1635); and *Ca- 

prioci sopra diversi sogetti' (Rome 1627, Venice 

1 626). An extract book of Dr. Bumey*s in the 

British Museum (Add. MSS. 11,588) contains a 

copy of the first of these works. A Canzona for 

the organ will be found in Hawkins (chap. 130), 

and many other pieces in Commer's 'Musica 

sacr&>' and ' Collection des compositions,' etc., and 

F. Riegl's 'Praxis Organoedi' (1869). [F.G.] 

FRETS (Fr. Les Kms ; Ital. Tasto ; Ger. Bunde, 

^Unde, Tcmbundef Bander, Qriffe, ButuUteg). 

On stringed instruments that have fingerboards, 

like the lute or guitar, the small pieces of wood 

or other material fixed transverselv on the finger- 

|)Otfurd at regular intervals are called frets. The 

object they serve is to mark off the length of 

Btring* required to produce a given note. Pressure 

upon & string immediately above a fret makes 

%i, the point of contact of string and fret a 
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' temporary 'nut,* and the string, set in motion as 
fibr as the bridge on the soundboard by plucking 
with plectrum or finger, or bowing, gives a 
higher note in proportion to the shortening of 
the string. Frets therefore correspond in their use 
with the holes in the tube of a wind instrument. 
The use of frets to give certainty to the fingers 
in stopping the notes required is of great anti- 
quity, the Chinese in a remote age lukving had 
moveable frets for the strings of their Chd. The 
Hindu Vina, a fingerboard instrument with nine- 
teen frets, is of divine and therefore remote 
origin. ^ And the Egyptians, as may be seen in 
the British Museum, depicted by themselves 
about the time of Moses, had either frets or 
coloured lines serving a like purpose on the 
fingerboards of their lutes. In the present day 
the Balaika of the Russian country people has 
coloured lines that serve for frets. It is most 
likely that the use of fr^ts came into Europe 
through Spain and Southern France from tne 
Arabs. In the Middle Ages bow instruments 
had them, as wdl as those played with plectrum 
or finger. The Rebec, the Viols da gamba, da 
braccio, d'amore, the Italian Lire, Lirone, all 
had them. But the French Gique of the 12th- 
14th centuries, like our modem fiddles, had none. 
In the modem highly-developed technic they 
would be an impediment, and the feeling for 
temperament has only been satisfied by their 
rejection. In lutes, guitars, and zithers, how- 
ever, they are retained. In perforaiance the end 
of the finger must be placed immediately above 
the fret, luid not upon it, as vibration would be 
interfered with ; while if too much above, the 
string would jar upon the fret. 

The fingerboard has been differently divided 
in different epochs and countries according to 
the scale -system prevailing. In Persia and 
Arabia there would be smaller division than our 
chromatic, third tones as well as half. To mark 
off the hemitonic division, the eighteenth part of 
the length of the string to the bridge must be 
measured off from the nut or ledge at the top of 
the fingerboard over which the strings pass — in 
Italian capo tasto, 'head fret.' [Capo Tasto.] 
This gives the place to fix the first fr«t. Another 
eighteenth from this fr^t to the bridge gives the 
place of the second, and so on until the division 
is complete. The method implies a nearly equal 
temperament and uniform t^udon, but in prac- 
tice there is room for some modification by the 
finger. High frets demand a greater finger pres- 
sure, and slightly sharpen the pitch of the notes. 
To correct this Uie frets must be shifted towards 
the nut. The Hindu uses finger pressure, or in 
other words, greater tendon, to get his half-tones 
from a diatonic fret system. To the instrument 
maker the disposition of the frets is a difficult 
task, requiring nice adjustment. On the side 
that the strings are thicker the fr«ts should be 
higher, and the fingerboard must be concave in 
the direction of its length to allow the thicker 
strings to vibrate. The frets are gradually 
lowered as they descend towards the bridge, the 
chanterelle, or melody -string, having often a 
Oo2 
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longer eeries extending only partly across the 
fingerboard. The penK>n»l peculiarity of the 
hand or touch finally modifies the adaptation of 
the frets. 

Narrow slips of wood are generally glued up 
the sides of the fingerboard to prevent the frets 
projecting. The convex fingerboards of bow 
instruments requiring convex frets, fretted viols 
had catgut bound round the fingerboard and 
neck at the stopping distances. Hence the 
German 'Bunde' — binds. (See the cut of Gamba.) 
The French ' ton* indicates the note produced ; 
the Italian 'tasto* the touch producing it. The 
English *{ret* perhaps implies the rubbing or 
friction of the string at the point of contact, but 
the derivation of the word is doubtful. Some 
take the original meaning of 'fret' to have been 
a note, and thence the stop by which the note 
was produced. Shakspeare puns upon the wonl 
in Hamlet, 'though you can fret me you 
cannot play upon me.* The writer has been 
much assisted by the exhaustive article of 
Herr Max Albert on 'Bunde' in Mendel^s 
'Lexicon.* [A.J.H.] 

FREZZOLINI, Ebminia, was bom at Orvieto 
in 1818 ; received her first lessons in singing 
from her father, a htffo cantante ; and afterwards 
from Nuncini at Florence. She had further 
instruction from the elder Bonconi at Milan, 
and from Manuel Grarcia; and completed her 
musical education under Tacchinardi at Florence. 
In this town she made her cUbuts in 1838, in 
'Beatrice di Tenda* and in the 'Marco Visconti' 
of Vaccaj. She sang also in that year at Siena 
and Ferrara, and in 1839 at Pisa, Reggio, Peru- 
gia, and Bologna. She played * Lucrezia Borgia* 
at Milan in 1840 with brilliant ^clat, and Uien 
went to Vienna. Returning to Turin, she mar^ 
ried the tenor, Poggi ; but continued to be known 
on the stage as Frezzolini. In 1842 (not 1841, 
as stated by F^tis) she came with her husband 
to London, during Grisi*s temporary absence, but 
did not succeed in seizing the popular sympathy. 
' She was an elegant, tall woman, bom with a 
lovely voice, and bred into great vocal skill (of a 
certain order) ; but she was the first who arrived 
of the " young Italians**— of those who fancy that 
driving the voice to its extremities can stand in 
the Btead of passion. But she was, nevertheless, 
a real singer ; and her art stood her in stead for 
some years after nature broke down. When she 
had left her scarce a note of her rich and real 
soprano voice to scream with, Madame Frezzolini 
was still charming* (Chorley). In London, how- 
ever, she never took root. She returned to Italy, 
and in 1848 was engaged for St. Petersburg. 
But the climate drove her back to Italy in two 
years. In 1850 she reappeared in London at 
Her Majesty*s Theatre, and in 1853 was at 
Madrid. In November of that year she made 
her first appearance in Paris, in the ' Puritani ' ; 
but notwithstanding her stage-beauty, and her 
nobility of style and action, she coidd not achieve 
any success ; her voice had suffered too much from 
wear and tear, and showed signs of £fttigue. She 
subsequently met with the usual enthusiastic re- 
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ception hi America ; but her career was over, and 
she has not been heard again in Europe. [J. M.] 

FRIBERTH, Karl, bom 1736 at Wullersdorf 
in Lower Austria, where his father was school- 
master ; came early to Vienna, and studied 
singing under Bonno and composition under 
Gassmann. He had a fine tenor voice, and eaaig 
at St. Stephen's, at Prince Hildburghausen's con> 
certs, and in Italian operas at court. In 1 759 he 
was engaged by Prince Esterhazy, and while in his 
service formed an intimate friendship with Haydn, 
in whose operas he sang. He himself wrote 
several librettos. In 1768 he married Maria 
Magdalena Spangler, a singer in the Princess 
company, and removed with her in 1776 to 
Vienna, where he was appointed Capellmei«t^ 
to the Jesuits and to the Minorites. During a 
visit to Italy, Pope Pius VI, ' on account of bis 
services to music,' made him a knight of the 
Golden Spur — the order to which Glack and 
Mozart also belonged. Friberth was an active 
member of the ' TonkiinBtler-Societat,* and took 
Haydn's part warmly in the discussions there. 
As a composer he restricted himself almost 
entirely to church music. He died Aug. 6, 1816, 
universally respected both as a man and an 
artist. In the museum of the ' Gresellschaft der 
Musikfreunde* at Vienna, there is a portrait of 
him in oils, showing a fine head and expressive 
countenance. £C. F. P.] 

FRICHOT, a Frenchman, inventor of the bass- 
horn or ophicleide, settled in London about 1 790, 
published there in i8cx3 * A complete Scale and 
Gamut of the Bass-horn .... invented by Mr. 
Frichot.* This instrument supplied a new and 
powerful bass for wind instruments in aid of the 
bassoon, which was too weak, and the aerp^ii, 
which was very imperfect. It is now gennlly 
superseded by the Bombardon and Euphonium. 
[Ophicleide.] f^^CC] 

FRICK, or FRIKE, Philipp Joseph, bom 
near WUrzburg May 37, 1740, originally organist 
to the Margrave of Baden, remarkable per&rmer 
on the Harmonica; travelled much firom 1769, 
spending some years in Russia. He came to 
London about 1780, and played in public with 
brilliant success both on the pianoforte and har- 
monica. His health obliged him to give up the 
latter instrument in 1786, and he then maia- 
tained himself by teaching, until his destth Jmw 
I5> 179^' ^® published various treatiaes and 
some music, none of which is of any permanent 
value (see F^tis). The harmonica he used was 
one on Franklin's system. He tried in vain to 
adjust a key-board to the instrument^ an attempt 
in which Rdllig succeeded. £M.C.C] 

FRITZ, Barthold, celebrated mechanicsaa 
and maker of instruments, son of a miller, bora 
near Brunswick 1697. He had no edncatkm, 
but found out for himself the principles of ovgan- 
building, and made in all nearly 500 cvgans, 
clavecins, and clavichords, banning in 1731 
with a clavichord of 4 octaves. The tone of all 
his instruments was good, especially in the ba£«. 
He died at Brunswidc July 17, 1766. He puln 
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Ushed ' Anweiaung, wie man ClAviere ... in alien 
zwolf Tonen gleich rein stimmen kdnne, etc.* 
(Leipzig 1756-7-80), a new system of timing 
keyed instruments by means of fifths and octaves, 
which, though erroneous, had much success, 
having gone through 3 editions, and being trans- 
lated into Dutch by no less a person than 
Hummel. [M.C.C.] 

FROBERGER," Johakit Jacob, eminent or- 
ganist, bom, according to Mattheson, at Halle in 
§axony, where his father was Cantor, but at what 
date is unknown. On the accession of the Emperor 
Ferdinand III (Feb. 15, 1637) he was appointed 
court organist at Vienna. There are entries of 
his salary in the accounts of the Hofcapelle, from 
Jan. I to Sept. 30, 1637^ ^^ April i, 1641, to 
Oct. 1645. and from April i, 1653, to June 30, 
1657. The interval from 1637-41 was occupied 
by his stay in Italy as Frescobaldi*s pupi], and a 
grant of aoo florins for his journey is entered in the 
accounts under June 3a, 1637. In 1657 ^® ^^^ 
the Emperor*s service. In 1662 he journeyed to 
Ijondon, where he was twice robbed on the 
way, and arrived in so destitute a condition, 
that he thankfully accepted the post of organ- 
blower at Westminster Abbey, offered him by 
Christopher Gibbons, then organist of the Chapel 
Boyal and the Abbey. Giblwns was playing be- 
fore the Court on the occasion of Charles ITs 
marriage, when Frobei^m overblew the bellows, 
and thus interrupted the performance, on which 
the enraged organist overwhelmed him with 
abuse and even blows. Froberger seized the op- 
portunity a few minutes after to sit down to the 
instrument, and improvised in a style which was 
at once recognised by a foreign lady who had 
formerly been his pupil and knew his touch. She 
presented him to the King, who received him 
graciously, and made him play on the harpsi- 
ehord to the astonishment of aJL This curious 
anecdote is not mentioned by English writers, 
but is given by Mattheson (Ehrenpforte) from 
Froberger's own MS. notes. MatUieson states 
that he became a Roman Catholic during his visit 
to Rome, but it is almost certain that he was 
already one when he entered the Emperor's ser- 
vice in 1637. The late Anton Schmidt, Custoe 
of the Imperial library, maintained that he again 
became a Lutheran after his visit to London, and 
was dismissed from his post of Court organist on 
that account. The contradiction has never been 
explained, but that he died a Catholic we know, 
from an autograph letter of Sibylla^ Duchess 
Dowager of Wurtemberg, who was his pupil, 
and who offered him an asylum in her house 
at H^ricourty near Montbelliard, where he died 
May 7, 1667. See * Zwei Briefe iiber J. J. Fro- 
berger . . . von Dr. Edmund Schebek * (Prague 
1874). His printed works — here first given 
accurately — are z. 'Diverse ingegnosiaBime e 
rarissime Partite di Toccate, Canzoni, Rioercari 
. . . Stampate da Lodovico Bourgeat . . . Mogont. 
1693' — two copies in possession of the author, 
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> 80. and not Frohberger. to the nuoa 
Dr. B. Bdiebek. 
* Thto aloDfB ihowi th«t the receired 



spelt by the Imtt Inrettlgator. 
data of his birth. 16SB. most be 



one with Italian title, the other with Italian and 
German. The copies quoted in other works 
with dates 1695, 1714, are printed from the 
same plates, but wiUi different titles, a. 'Di« 
verse . . . etc., Prima continuazione. Mog. 1696.* 
3. 'Suites de Clavecin, par Giacomo Froberger' 
and edition, Amsterdam, Roger. This last is in 
the library at Berlin, where are also several 
autograph vols, of Froberger*s dated 1649 and 
1650, containing, amongst others, some of the 
pieces in the above coUections. The Imperial 
Library at Vienna also contains a MS. of 223 
sheets of Toccatas, Caprices, etc. [F. G.] 

FROHLICH. There were four sisters of this 
name, all natives of Vienna. 

1. The eldest, Nakkttb (Anna), bom Sept. 
19, 1793, ^ pupil of Hummel for Uie piano, and 
of Hauss and Siboni for singing, became an 
excellent artist in both branches. From 1819-54 
she was teacher of singing at the Conservatoire 
of Vienna, where she trained many dramatic and 
concert singers, since celebrated. She will be 
always gratefully remembered for having induced 
F. Schubert to write the following pieces : — ' Gott 
ist mein Hirt* (Psalm xxiii), op. 132 ; and 'Gott 
in der Natur,* op. 1 33, both for 4 women's voices ; 
' Nachthelle,' op. 134, for tenor solo and 4 men's 
voices; the Serenade (*Zogemd, leise'), op. 135, 
for alto solo and 4 women's voices; Miriam's 
Song, op. 136 ; and Des Tages Weihe (Schicksals- 
lenker;, op. 146, for soprano solo and chorus. 
Grillparzer wrote the words for the Serenade 
and Miriam's Song also at her instigation. 

2. BABBARA,boni August 30, 1797, excelled 
both as a contralto singer and a painter of portraits 
and flowers. She married Ferdinand Bogner, a 
government employ^ and eminent flute -player, 
who was honorary professor at the Conservatoire 
frx>m 182 1 until his death in 45. 

3. J08EPHINB, bom Dec. 12, 1803, a dis- 
tinguished singer, pupil of her sister at the 
Conservatoire (1819-ai), made her d^but at 
concerts so successfully that she was immediately 
engaged for the court theatre (1821-22). Shortly 
afterwards, however, she went to Cc^nhagen, 
and completed her studies under Siboni, who had 
settled tiiere. As a concert singer she was very 
well received in Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, 
and was appointed private singer to the King 
of Denmark. Later she went to Italy, and sang 
in the operas of Venice (1829) and Milan (31) 
with brilliant success. The Societa Apollinea of 
Venice elected her an honorary meml^r. After 
her return to Vienna she seldom appeared at 
C(moert8, and turned her attention almost entirely 
to teaching singing. She died May 7, 1878. 

4. Kathabina, bom June 10, 1800, though not 
a musician, must not be omitted from this band of 
sisters. Her cultivated mind and sympathetic 
disposition eminently fitted her to be the intimate 
friend and associate of the great Austrian poet 
Grillparzer, who was deeply susceptible to music, 
and passed the greater part of his life in the 
house of these sisters unti^ his death in 1872. 
It was 'Kathi* especially, with her quiet un- 
assuming ways, whom the poet reverenced as hit 
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purest ideal, and who inspired him with many 
of hia poems. She died Mar. 3, 1 879. [C.F. P.] 
FROTTOLE, early Italian songs, of which 
nine books, containing each on an average 64, 
were published by Petrucci at Venice between 
1504 and 1509. Many of them are by Trom- 
bondno, who so far may be called the Gordigiani 
of his day. As far as can be gathered firom the 
account of Ambros ^ the Frottola was essentially 
a popular melody, or street-song, treated with a 
certain amount of contrivance. It stood midway 
between the strict and complicated Madrigal, 
and the Villota or Vilanelle, which was a mere 
harmonisation of a tune ; and in fact as the use 
of coimterpoint increased it disappeared, its 
better elements went into the Madrigal, its 
lower into the Vilanella. The words of the 
Frottole were often comic (in fact the word is a 
synonym for a joke) but still oftener extremely 
sentimental. Ambros (478) cites some in which 
the song of the cicada and the mewiag of a cat 
are imitated. The poem was in verses, some- 
times very numerous. The music was set almost 
exclusively for 4 voices. Besides those printed 
at Venice a book of 22 was published at Rome 
by Junto in 1526. See Ambros, as below, and 
Eitner 'Bibliographic.' [G.] 

FRUYTIERS, Jan, Flemish poet and musi- 
cian of the 1 6th century, was living at Antwerp 
in 1565. He was a Lutheran, and author of the 
words and music of * Ecclesiasticus oft de wijse 
sproken Jesu des soons Syrach, etc.' (Antwerp, 
Selvius, 1565), a metrical translation of the book 
of Ecclesiasticus. The music is printed in the 
fine type of Plantin. This scarce book is the 
more remarkable as it was published by per- 
mission of Margaret of Parma, Governess of the 
Netherlands, only a few months before she en- 
forced the decrees against the heretics which 
brought about the War of the Gueux. The 
melodies are chiefly popular Flemish airs. The 
35th Cantique (Eadus. xxiv) is set to a French 
dance of the 15 th century, called 'LTiomme 
arm^,' — not to be confounded with the celebrated 
song of the same name, so often used as a theme 
for entire masses by composers of the 15th and 
1 6th centuries. The song is in 3-2 time, the 
dance in 2-4, and in the form of a round. 
[L'hommb arme.] [M.C.C] 

FUCHS, Alots, bass-singer in the Imperial 
chapel since 1 836, and government employ^ in the 
war department at Vienna, bom June 23, 1799, 
at Raase in Austrian Silesia, remarkable as an 
ardent collector of autographs. His collection 
of music, books, portraits, etc., purchased* out of 
a small salary by dint of rigid economy, has 
often been described in detail. It contained 
specimens from all nations, though the Italian 
and German masters were most fully represented, 
and especially ^lozart. The^e materials were 
partly used by Otto Jahn in his Life of that Master. 
Fuchs contributed articles to several musical 
periodicals, and tuck a keen interest in every- 
thing connected with the history and literature 

^ Uescblchte. Hi. 4Gt-488. 
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of music. Severe illnesses compelled him to part 
with his treasures one by one, and thus his 
whole collection was scattered. Thalberg boug^ht 
the remaining autographs ; the Mozarteum a fiair 
copy of Mozart's works ; Grasnick of Berlin the 
collection of portraits ; the ecclesiastical in> 
stitution of Gottweig Uie library; and Butsch 
the bookseller of Augsburg the rest of the^ip^ra 
and biographical articles. Fuchs died at Vienna 
March 20, 1853. [C.F. P.] 

FUHRER, Robert, bom at Prague, 1807; 
in 1840 succeeded Wittasek as organist to tha 
Cathedral there. His irregular life however lost 
him the post, and in 43 he left Prague. In 57 
he was organist at Gmunden and Ischl for a 
short time, and then settled in Vienna, where 
he died Nov. 28, 1861, in great distress in a 
hospital. His compositions, publbhed since 1 830 
in Prague and Vienna, are numerous and good. 
(For list see Fdtis.) They comprise mawsea, 
graduales, offertories, preludes, fugues, a method 
for the pedal-organ, a handbook for choinnastera, 
a ' Praktische Ajileitung zu Orgelcompositioneny* 
etc. Whatever his merits as a musician^ how« 
ever, he was a dishonest man, for he actually 
published Schubert's Mass in G under his own 
name (Marco Berra, Prague 1846), a &ct which 
requires no conunent. [M. C. C] 

FURSTENAU, a &mily of distinguished 
flutists and good musicians. 

1. Caspab, bom Feb. 26, 1772, at Monster, 
where his father was in the Bishop's band ; was 
early left an orphan under the care of A. Bom- 
berg, who tried to force him to learn the bassoon, 
as well as the oboe, which he had been already 
taught ; but his preference for the flute asserted 
itself, and he shortly became so proficient, as to 
support his family by playing in a military band, 
and in that of the Bishop. In 1 793-4 he made 
a professional tour through Germany, and set- 
tled at Oldenburg, where he entered the Court 
band, and gave lessons to the Duke. In 181 1 
the band w^as dispersed, and Caspar again tra- 
velled with his son. He died at Oldenborg May 
II, 1819. 

2. Akton Bebnhard, a finer flutist than his 
brother, bom Oct. 20, 1792, at Milnster; first 
appeared at a Court concert in Oldenburg whtoi 
only 7. He remained with his father, the two 
taking long journeys together. In 181 7 he was 
engaged for the municipal orchestra of Frank- 
fort, from whence he removed in 1820 to Dreaden, 
where he remained in the service of the King of 
Saxony till his death, Nov. 18, 1852. In 1S26 
he accompanied Weber on his last sad journey 
to London, tended him with anxious care, and 
assisted him to undress the night before his death. 
(See Max Maria von Weber's Life of his father, 
ii- 703.) He composed several pieces and two 
Methods for the flute. 

3. His son MoRiTZ, bom in Dresden, July a6, 
1824, also a flutist, at 17 entered tho royal 
band, in which he has remained ever dnoe. He 
has made some valuable contributions to the 
histoiy of music, such as *Beitr&ge zur Ge- 
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Bchichte der koniglichen Bachsischen munkal- 
ischen Capelle* (1849); '^^ Geschichte dee 
Theaters und der Mudk in Dresden,* 2 vols. 
(1861); and 'Die Fabrication musikalischer In- 
strumente im Voigtlande * ( 1 876). In 1 85 2 he was 
appointed Gustos of the royal collections of music, 
and received the order of Albert of Saxony. [F.G.] 

FUGATO. A name given to an irregularly 
fugued movement, in which the fugue-form is not 
strictly followed (especially as to strettos and 
pedal-points), though the structure is fugal and 
contrapuntal. Fugato passages are often intro- 
duced in orchestral music with the happiest 
effect, as in first and last movements of the 
£roica Symphony, in the Allegretto of No. 7, 
both by Beethoven, and in the first movement 
of Mendelssohn's Italian Symphony, immediately 
after the double bar, etc. [F. A. G. O.] 

FUGHETTA. A short condensed fugue— a 
miniature fugue — correct and complete as to 
fbrm, but with all its dimensions curtailed. 
No. 24 of Beethoven's 33 Variations (op. 120) 
k entitled Fughetta. It is in 2 sections of 16 
ban, each r^>eated. [F. A. G. 0.] 

FUGUE, or FUGA, from the Latin /u^are, 
to pvt to fi^t, because one part after another 
■ucuis as it were to ehaae the subject or motive 
thioogfioiit the piece. (So Milton, Par. Lost, 
^' 5^^) I^ ^ l>oen technically defined as 
'a regolar piece of music, developed from 
gi^fm sobjects aooording to strict contrapuntal 
mltB, involving the various artifices of imita- 
tMA, eanon, and double counterpoint, and con- 
Btrnoted according to a certain fixed plan.* 
The neoeBsaiy parts of a fugue are (i) Subject 
<or DuXf or FUhrer), (2) Answer (or Comes, or 
i^ahrle), (3) Countersubject, and (4) Stretto; 
to which may usually be added (5) Codetta (or 
conduit, or copula), (6) Episode. ( 7) Pedal, and 
(8) Coda. The Subject is the theme, or chief 
melody, on which the whole fugue is based. 
Hie Answer is the correlative of the subject. 
The relation of the answer to the subject, in fact, 
determines the whole character of the fugue. 
Speaking roughly, the answer is a transposition 
of the subject from the key of the tonic to that 
of the dominant. If the answer can be thus 
simply transposed without modulating out of the 
key, which often happens, the fugue is called 
a ' Beal fugue,' and the answer a ' Real answer.' 
But in most cases the answer has to be modified 
according to certain rules to avoid modulating 
out of the key. These modifications are called 
' mutations,' and an answer so treated is called 
a * tonal answer,* and the fugue is called a ' Tonal ^ 
fugue.' For instance, if the subject were 
.4=2. 



and jthe answer were a simple transposition 



I Thb Is the modern neuiliw. In the early days of counterpoint a 
Tonal higue was one In which the relations of the rahJect and answer 
vere goremod bj the old Church modes, in which each Authentic 
mode had its related Flagal mode. [See BsaL Fvqdb.] 
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it is obvious that we should have left the original 
key of C altogether, and modulated towards the 
supertonic ; to avoid this the answer would have 
to be modified thus — • 



so as to keep in the key of C, and the change 
of the concluding note is called a Mutation. 
Thus the dominant answers the tonic, and the 
tonic answers the dominant. Example — 
Subject, Answer, 



A few more examples of mutations will 
emplify the principle of tonal answers. 

Subject. 



2. Subject. 




Rules for the finding of correct tonal answers 
may be found in all the treatises on the con- 
struction of fugues. Sometimes it is no easy 
matter to find the proper answer ; and there are 
subjects which will admit of more than one 
correct answer. 

Into these details it is impossible to go in such 
an article as the present. But the following 
general rules may be useful : — (i) Wherever the 
subject has the tonic, the answer should have 
the dominant; and vice versft. (2) Wherever 
the subject has the 3rd of the tonic, the answer 
should have the 3rd of the dominant ; and vice 
vers&. (3) Wherever the subject has the 6th of 
the tonic, the answer should have the 6th of the 
dominant; and vice versft. (4) Wherever the 
subject has the 4th of the tonic, the answer should 
have the 4th of the dominant ; and vice versft. (5 ) 
In the minor mode, if the subject has the interval 
of a diminished 7th, that interval is unaltered in 
the answer. (6) If the subject, in either mode, 
goes from the dominant up to the subdominant in 
the upper octave, the answer constitutes the in- 
terval of an octave ; thus — 

SuliJect, Annoer, 

■^-1 — <p • 
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(7) Every mutation should be made in approadi- 
ing or quitting the tonic or dominant. 

The countersubject is primarily to be regarded 
as an accompaniment to the subject or answer. 
But it is more than this, for it ought to be made 
so melodious as to be an available foil to the 
subject when used in alternation with it, or with 
the answer. It should also be, in most cases, so 
constructed as to work in double counterpoint 
with the subject. It usually makes its first appear- 
ance as an accompaniment to the first entry of the 
answer, after the subject has been duly annoimoed 
by itself. We now proceed to give an example of 
the commencement of a fugue, containing subject, 
answer, and counter-subject. Such a conmience- 
ment is called ' the Exposition.' 




Anneer. 



Subject, 



Subfect 



r- fTrf^i^ r -^ 



rr^rr "^rif 



bisr^fs 



^P 



CounUrsubject. 




When the countersubject is introduced simul- 
taneously with the subject at the b^^inning of a 
fugue, it should be looked on rather as a second 
subject, and treated strictly as such throufifhout 
the fiigue. In such a case the piece would be 
properly described as a Double fugue, or Fugue 
with two subjects. Similarly there are fugues 
with three or more subjects ; the only limitation 
being that there should always be fewer subjects 
than parts ; though there are exceptions to this 
rule, as e.g. 'Let old Timotheus* in Handel's 
'Alexander's Feast,' where there are four sub- 
jects and only four voice-parts. 

It is very often desirable to interpose a few 
notes to connect the subject and answer, and to 
facilitate the necessary modulation^ from tonic 
to dominant, and back again. Such connecting 
notes are named the Codetta, conduit, or copula, 
and are very useful in rendering the fugue less 
dry and cramped. 

The following is the exposition of a two-part 
fugue, including a codetta : — 



j'/'th^|.;.j | J^'Jj | jJ^TrrrO l 

*^ ^ Subieet. 



Subject. 




After the exposition is completed by the t 
sive and regular entry of every part, it is well to 
make use of fragments of the materials already 
announced, working them up contrapontaUy 
into passages of imitation, and modulating into 
nearly related keys for a few bars, before 
returning again to the subject and answer. 
These may then be introduced in various kindred 
keys, according to the taste of the composer, so 
as to secure variety and contrast, without wan- 
dering too far from the original key of the fdece. 
As the fugue goes on, it is important to keep the 
interest of it from flagging by the introductioa 
of new imitations, formed of fragments of the 
original materials. These passages are termed 
Episodes. With the same object in view it is 
customary to bring the subject and answer neaiv 
to one another as the fugue draws towsjxk its 
conclusion. The way to effect this is to m^e 
the entries overlap ; and this is called the Stcetto 
(from stringere, 'to bind'). Thus the above 
subject would furnish a stretto as fcdlows : — 



*. II 1 1 I rl I 1 1 , I — ^^1 

j^-J B-J L_« i 



^n^r F ■■ i» , I . I ^ ==i 



Some subjects will furnish more than one stretto. 
In such cases the closest should be reserved lor 
the last. [Stretto.] 

But there are many other devices by whick 
variety can be secured in the constraction of a 
fugue. For the subject can sometimes be int^rUd, 
augmented, or diminished. Or recourse mav be 
had to counterpoint at the loth or i2tk. Yhs 
inversion of the above subject would be m fo^ 
lows— 
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and this might be treated with its appropriate 
answer and countersubject, if desired. Some 
subjects will furnish a stretto in strict canon, 
and this should be always reserved for the con- 
cluding portion of the fugue, by way of climax. 
If the fugue ends with an episode, such con- 
cluding episode is called the Coda (or tail-piece). 
It is also customary, in fugues of more than two 
parts, to introduce a Pedal, or point d^orguCy 
towards the end, which is a long note held out, 
almost always in the bass part, on which many 
imitations and strettos can be built which would 
often be otherwise impracticable. The only notes 
which can be thus held out as pedals are the 
dominant and the tonic. The tonio pedal can 
only be used as a close to the whole piece. The 
dominant pedal should occur just before the 
close. It is not necessary to use a tonic pedal in 
every fugue, but a dominant pedal is almost 
indispensable. 

Fugues for instniments may be written with 
more freedom than those for voices, but in all 
kinds the above rules and principles should be 
maintained. The fugue-form is one of the mont 
important of all musical forms, and all the great 
classical composers have left us samples of their 
skill in this department of the art of music. At 
the same time it must be observed that in the 
early days of contrapuntal writing the idea of a 
fugue was very different from that which we now 
understand by that term. In Morley's 'Plaine 
and easie Introduction to practicall Musicke,' 
published in 1597, at p. 76, we find the following 
definition: — *We call that a fugue, when one 
part beginneth, and the other singeth the same, 
for some number of notes (which the first did 
sing), as thus for example : 




This we should now-a-days call a specimen of 
simple imitation at the octave, in two parts ; yet 
it is from such a small germ as this that the 
sublime structure of a modem fugue has been 
gradually developed. Orazio BenevoU (d. 1672) 
was probably the first of the Italian composers 
who wrote fugues containing anything like formal 
development. Later, in the 17th century, how- 
ever, every Italian composer of church music 
prtKluced more or less elaborated fugues, those 
of Leo, Olari, Alessan^lro Scarlatti, Colonna, 
Durante, and Pergolesi being among the best. 

But it was in (5ermany that fugue-writing, 
both Tooal and instrumental, reached the highest 
development and attained the gpreatest perfection. 
It would fill a volume to enumerate all the great 
fuguists of that wonderfully musical nation during 
the 17th and i8lh centuries. Two or three 
juunes, however, stand out in bright relief, and 



cannot be passed over. Sebastian Bach occupies 
the very pinnacle among fugue-composers, and 
Handel should be ranked next him. The student 
should diligently study the fugal works of these 
great masters, and make them his model. Bach 
has even devoted a special work to the subject, 
which is indispensable to the student. [See Art 
OF FuoDB.] The treatises of Mattheson, Mar- 
purg, FuXy Albrechtsberger, and Andr^, are also 
valuable. Among more modem writers may be 
mentioned Cherubini, F^tis, and Keicha. We 
abstain from mentioning the works of living 
authors who have contributed much valuable 
matter to the literature of this subject. Mozart 
should be quoted as the first who combined the 
forms of the sonata and the fugue, as in the 
overture to 'Die Zauberfliite,* and in the last 
movement of his * Jupiter Symphony.* 

It is perhaps difficult for a composer at the 
present day to find a great variety of original 
fugue-subjects. But the possible ways of treating 
them are so inexhaustible that a fugue can 
always be made to appear quite new even though 
the theme on which it is based be trite and 
hackneyed. And here we have one of the great 
advantages of this form of composition — namely, 
that it does not so absolutely require the origina- 
tion of really new melodies as every other for ai 
necessarily does. But, on the other hand, it 
does require a conmiand of all the resources of 
harmony and counterpoint to produce fugues 
which snail not be mere imitations of what has 
been done by previous composers; and it also 
needs genius of a high order to apply thosti 
resources so as to avoid the reproach of dryness 
and lack of interest so often oast upon the fugal 
style of composition. [F. A. G. O.] 

FULL ORGAN. This term, when standing 
alone, generally signifies that the chief manual, 
or Great Organ, is to be used, with all its stops 
brought into requisition. Sometimes the term 
is employed in an abbreviated form, and with 
an affix indicating that a portion only of the stops 
is to be played upon — as ' Full to Fifteenth.* In 
the last century the expressions 'Full Organ,* 
'Great Organ, 'and 'Loud Organ,* were severally 
used to indicate the chief manual organ. [E. J. H.] 

FUNDAMENTAL BASS is the root note 
of a chord, or the root notes of a succession of 
chords, which might happen to be the actual 
bass of a short succession of chords all in their 
first positions, but is more likely to be partly 
imaginary, as in the following short succession 
of complete chords, which has its fundamental 
bass below on a separate stave : — 




r r ^ rrrr 



FundamaUcU Bass. 



Bameau was the first to develop the theory of 
a fundamental bass, and held that it might ' as 
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a general rule proceed only in perfect Fourthg or 
Fifths upwards or downwards/ Helmholtz de- 
fines it as 'the compound tone which repre- 
sents the chord, as distinguished from its bass, 
that is, the tone which belongs to the lowest 
part; [C.H.H.P.] 

FUX, JoHANK Joseph, bom 1660 of a pea- 
sant family in the hamlet of Hirtenfeld, near 
Gratz in Styria. Nothing is known of his early 
life or studies, as he refused to give information 
on the subject even to Mattheson for his 'Grund- 
lage einer Ehrenpforte' (Hamburg 1740; see 
p. 340, letter dated 1718). From 1696, how- 
ever, iJl is clear. In that year he was appointed 
organist to the ecclesiastical foundation ' Zu den 
Schotten' in Vienna; and married a Viennese, 
by whom he had no children. In 1698 he be- 
came court composer, and in 1 705 Capellmeister 
to the cathedral of St. Stephen. He was also 
appointed vice -Capellmeister to the court, and 
in 1 713 Capellmeister to the Dowager Empress 
Wilhelmine Amalie. This post he resigned in 
1 718, as he had done that at the cathedral in 
1 715 upon his promotion to be head Capell- 
meister to the court. He received many proofis 
of court £ftvour. To the King of the Romans — 
Arch-duke, afterwards Emperor, Joseph 1 — ^he 
dedicated his first opus 'Concentus musioo- 
instrumentalis,* in 7 parts (Felsecker, Nuremberg 
1701), and the 'Missa Canonica' (1718) ; and to 
the Emperor Charles VT his most important work 
'Gradus ad Pamaasum* (1725). In 1723, when 
laid up with gout, the Emperor Charles had him 
conveyed in a litter to Prague, that he might be 
present at the performance of his opera *Costanza 
e Fortezza,' written for the coronation. Fux 
died at Vienna Feb. 13, 1741, and was buried 
at St. Stephen's. Among his best pupils were 
Zelenka, Mufifat> Tuma, and WagenseiL An 
oil-painting of him in the costume of the period 
is in the museum of the ' Gesellschaft der Musik- 
freunde* at Vienna. Fux considered his art in 
a serious light, and was held in general respect. 
He was courteous to all, and eminently kind and 
just in his dealings with the musicians under 
him. As a composer he was most industrious; 
405 works by him are still in existence — 50 
masses ; 3 requiems ; 57 vespers and psalms ; 
32 litanies and oompletoria; 12 graduals; 14 
offertoriums ; 2 2 motets ; 106 hymns ; 2 Dies ine ; 
I Domine ; i Libera (290 church-works in all) ; 
10 oratorios; 18 operas (of which 6 were grand 
operas— 'dramme per musica' — and the other 
12 *componimenti per camera* and 'feste teatrali 
per musica*) ; 29 partitas and overtures ; and 
8 pieces for clavier. The greater part of these 
compositions, either copied or in autograph, are 
in tne Imperial Library at Vienna; and the 
' (jresellsohafl der Musiktreunde' also possesses a 
considerable number. 

Of his works only few are printed : his • Con- 
centus,* already mentioned, * Elisa,' festa teatrale 
(Jeane Roger, Amsterdam, 1719), and the 'Missa 
canonica* (see below). Pruske's 'Musica divina,* 
vol. ii. and iii., contain seven church works. 36 
Itiofi for a violins aud bass (published about 



1700^ are lost. His dramatic works are now 
valueless, though in their day they contributed 
much to the lustre of the cotirt ; while his ora- 
torios, written for Lent, were still more quickly 
forgotten. Among his MSS. are 38 sacred ' Senate 
a tre,* which were often played in Divine Service, 
and are masterpieces of fr^hness, invention, and 
variety. It is evident that Fux enjoyed 3-p«t 
writing, for in his 'Gradus* he says ' the master's 
hand may alw&ys be detected even in 3-p*rt 
writing,* and ' I have often written in 3 pafta, 
and not unsuccessfully,' a statement which even 
Mattheson endorses ('Critica Muaica^* L p. 131), 
though as a rule no friend to Fux. In his (dkordi 
music he was always reverent, and though j^y- 
phonic writing was second nature to him, he 
usually abstained from unnecessary subtletieB in 
sacred music. One exception to Uiis must how- 
ever be Doade. His 'Missa canonica,* miHiii 
throughout ' k capella,* a masterpiece oantMamg 
every species of canon, is unique in its way. 
Here Fux displays his marvellous knowledge of 
counterpoint, combined with the richest naodo- 
lation ; and, as Marpurg says (' Ahhandhmg von 
der Fuge,* p. 130), spealung specially of Ab 
double canon in the 'Cfaoste eleiacm,* 'fail 
harmony is gorgeous, and at the moDte tiaw 
thoroughly in keeping with the sacredness of the 
occasion.* The mass is dedicated to the £mperor 
as a proof 'that classic mnsic, far from h&Dg 
extinct, has here gained one more step in ad vazkoe 
(see dedication in Italian). The Imperial library 
at Vienna contains a copy of it by Michael 
Haydn (i 757), and the Royal Library at Dresden 
another by Zelenka, Fuxs pupil. It has been 
printed at Leipsic by Peters and KiihneL The 
frequent performances of this mass at the cathe- 
dral and the court speak well for the eflBciesicy 
of the singers. The most convincing proof of 
Fux's ability as a teacher is his 'Gradus ad Par- 
nassum,* written in Latin in the form of a dialogna 
between master and pupil, and ccmsisting of two 
parts, the first on the theory, and the second 
on the practice, of composition. It has psifd 
through innumerable editions, and been tnsri- 
lated into four languages. The dates of publi- 
cation are as follows : — the original, in LAtih. 
Vienna 1725 ; German edition, by Lorenz Mit>- 
ler, Leipsic, 1742 ; Italian, by Aleseandro Man- 
fredi, Carpi, 1 761; French, by Sieur Pietro 
Denis, Paris, 1773; and English, anon3rmoca^ 
London, 1791. Its usefulness has been attested 
by such men as Piccinni, Durante, P. Martini, 
the Abb^ Vogler, Paolucci, Grerbert, Cherubini, 
and in our own day by Heinrioh Bellennann 
('Der Contrapunct,' etc., Berlin 1862). Mocart 
used it in his contrapuntal exercises, and HA^dn 
repeatedly studied it. and founded his *^*»**h fng 
upon it. An exhaustive biography of the master, 
with a thematic catalogue of his oompoeitioxus, has 
been drawn up with his usual accuracy by Dr. 
von Kochel from authentic information, with 
the title 'J. J. Fux, Hofoompoeitor und Hof- 
kapellmeister der Kaiser Leopold I, Joeeixh L 
und Karl VI, von 1698 bis 1740 (Holder, Vienna 
1873). LC.F.P.] 



FZ. The abbreviation of the Italian word 
fonandOf meaning that the note or chord against 
which it ia played shoidd be forced beyond the 
normal sound of the passage. It is always pro- 
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portionaie; and thus a /z in a picmo passage 
will be fikr less loud than in a forte passage. 
tifz Gt if (jtforzando) is more commonly used 
than/s. [G.] 



FAURE, Jkait-Baptists, son of a singer in 
the church at Moulins, where he was bom Jan. 
15* 1830* When he was 3 the family removed 
to Paris, and when he was 7 his &ther died. In 
1843 he entered the solfeggio class in the Con- 
aervatoire, and soon after the maitrise of the 
Madeleine, where he was under Trevaux, an 
excellent teacher, to whom he owes his sound 
knowledge of music After the breaking of his 
voice he took up the piano and double bass, and 
was for some time a member of the band at the 
Odeon theatre. When his voice had recovered 
he joined the chorus of the Theatre Italien, and 
in Nov. 1850 again entered the Ckmservatoire, 
and in 5 a obtained the first prizes for singing 
and for op^ra oomique. He made his d^ut Oct. 
30, 52, at the Opera €k>mique, in Mass6's *Gala- 
th^e/ after whi<m he advanced steadily through 
various rdlei until his creation of the parts of 
CrfevecoBur in Gevaert's * Quentin Durward ' 
(March 58) and Hoel in Meyerbeer's 'Pardon 
de Ploermer (April 59) placed him in the first 
rank. In the winter of 1861 he made his first 
appearanoe at the Grand Op^ra, since which 



time he has been regularly retained there. In 
London he first appeared at Covent Garden, 
April 10, i860, as Hoel in * Dinorah,' and has since 
that time been a regular visitor at one or other 
of the Italian Opera houses. At Brussels also 
he is often heard, and in 1874, during the war, 
he undertook the first class of singing in the 
Brussels Conservatoire. In 1861 he appeared in 
Berlin at Meyerbeer's request, but the tremolo 
in his voice did not please the Germans, and 
he has not revisited that country. 

Faure is a good musician and a fine actor. 
He is also a collector of pictures and a man of 
great culture. His voioe is a baritone of great 
extent and of very fine quality. His chanusters 
comprise Mephistopheles, Hamlet, Nelusco (Afiri- 
caine), Posa (Don Carlos), Don Giovanni, and 
many more. In 1857 he was for a short time 
Proressor of Singing at the Paris Conservatoire, 
and in 1859 he married Mile. Lefebvre (bom 
Dec. ai, 1828), the chief actress of Dugazon r6le8 
at the Op^ra Oomique, He has published a books 
of songs (Heugel), [G.] 



G. 



GThe fifth note of the natural scale— the 
dominant of C, the relative major of E 
* minor. It is 8o2 in French and in solfa- 
iug. It has F| for its signature. G minor has 
Bb and £b for the signature, and is the relative 
minor of B flat major. G gives its name to the 
treble def, the sign for which is nothing but a 
(irruption of the letter. The Greek G gives its 
name to the gamut or scale. 

As to its use in composition — two of Haydn's 
12 Grand Symphonies are in G, and there are 
several others of note in the same key (' Oxford,* 

* Letter V,* 'etc.), but there is no remarkable one 
by Mozart, and not one by Beethoven, nor by 
Schubert, Schumann, or Mendelssohn. Of Bee- 
thoven's 16 Quartets one (No. a), and of his 11 
Overtures one (Ruins of Athens), the Sonata op. 
31, No. I, two Violin Sonatas, and the P. F. Con- 
certo No. 4, do something to restore ^he balance, 
but it is singular how much be avoids the key. 

G minor has Mozart's Symphony and Men- 
delssohn's Concerto to ennoble it. [G.] 

• GABLER, JoHANN, of TJlm, built the cele- 
brated organ in the abbey of Weingarten in 1 750. 
It has 4 manuals, and 76 speaking stops, and is 
credited with 6666 pipes. It is also said that 
the monks were so pleased with it that they gave 
Gabler a florin per pipe over and above the oontract 
^rioe. He died about the year 1784, [V.deP.] 



GABRIEL, Mabt Aww ViBonnA, of Irish 
parentage, bom at Banstead, Surrey, Feb. 7, 1825, 
leamed the piano from Pixis, Dohler, and ThsJ- 
berg, and harmony and construction from Mo- 
lique. Her principal work was a Cantata named 
'Evangeline,' founded on Longfellow's poem; 
she wrote many operettas, one of which, * Widows 
bewitched,' was performed by Mr. German Reed's 
company in 67, and had a long run. Her Can- 
tatas 'Dreamland' and 'Evai^eline* were per- 
formed at Ck)vent Garden in 1 870 and 73. Many 
of her songs were very popular. Miss Gabriel 
married Mr. George E. March (author of most of 
her librettos) in Nov. 1874, and died frt)m the 
effects of an accident on Aug. 7, 1877. [G.] 

GABRIELI, a £Eunily of great Italian musip 
cians. 

I. AifDBEA, celebrated contrapuntist^ bom 
about 1 5 10, in the quarter of Venice called 
Canareggio. He was a pupil of Adrian Willaert, 
maestro di capella of St. Mark's (1527-62). In 
1536 he entered the Doge's choir; in 66 suc- 
ceeded Claudio Merulo as second organist of 
St. Mark's; and at the time of his death, 1586, 
was first organist. His fame spread not only 
throughout Italy, but also to Germany and the 
Netherlands. His three best-known pupils were 
his nephew Giovanni, Leo Hassler, and Peter 
Sweelinck. In 1574 the Republic commissioned 
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him to write the music to be performed at the ' 
reception of Hemy III. King of France; for I 
which occasion he composed several pieces, one 
being for I3 voices in 2 choirs, 'Ecco Vine^a 
bella,' printed in the *Gemma Musicalis* (Venice, | 
Gardano, 1588). Though much addicted to 
counterpoint, his style is elevated and dignified. 
His finest work is *Psalmi Davidici poeniten- 
tiales, turn cmnis generis instrumentorum, turn 
ad vocis modulationum accomodati, sex vocum* 
(Venice 1583). Among his numerous composi- 
tions may be mentioned — *Sacrae cantiones 
quinque vocum, liber primus' (1565); 'Mis- 
sarum sex vocum, liber primus' (1570); 'Ma- 
drigal! a 5 voci, liber primus,* containing 34 
madrigals and 6 canzoni (1572) ; 'Libro secondo 
di Madrigali a 5 e 6 voci, con un dialogo da 8 * 
(1573); 'Canzoni alia francese per I'organo' 
(1 5 71) ; and 'Canti concerti a 6, 7, 8, 10, e 16 
voci' (1587). In the last are some pieces by 
his nephew. His organ music was printed with 
his nephew's in 3 vols, of Ricercari. Andrea 
seems to have strongly felt the necessity of 
executing vocal music by instruments. He also 
composed the first ' real fugues,' a species of com- 
position for which his nephew showed great 
facility. Proske's 'Musica divina' contains a 
missa brevis and no fewer than 10 motets of 
his, all for 4 voices. 

3. Giovanni, bom in Venice 1557, pupil of 
his uncle Andrea, by 1575 already well known 
as a composer, succeeded Claudio Merulo as first 
organist of St. Mark's, Jan. i, 1585. He died 
probably in 161 3, as Gianpaolo Savli succeeded 
him on August 13 of that year, but his monu- 
ment in Sui Stefano gives Aug. I3, 16 13, as 
the date of his death. Although he seems never 
to have left Venice he was well known through- 
out the civilised world. The works of his pupils, 
Heinrich Schtitz, Alois Grani, and Michael Prae- 
torius, testify to the deep respect they all enter- 
tained for him. His contrapuntal &cility was 
extraordinary; his 'Sacrae symphoniae' (1597) 
contains a piece for 3 choirs, each of different com- 

rition. (This or a similar noble work is printed 
Mr. Hullah in his ' Vocal scores.*) The first 
part of the Symphoniae is dedicated to Count 
George Fugger, in acknowledgment of his 
having invited Gabrieli to his wedding. The 
necessity for the orchestra is still more marked 
in Giovanni than in his uncle Andrea; his 
modulations are often so bold and difficult that 
we can scarcely believe they were ever intended 
for voices. In this respect he may be called the 
father of the chromatic style. For particulars 
of his times and contemporaries see Winterfeld's 
* Johann Gabrieli und seine Zeit,' 2 vols, of text 
and I vol. of examples, containing 33 pieces for 
voices (from 4 to 16), one for organ, and one 
for quartet. Others will be found in Boden- 
Bchatz ; Rochlitz ; in Musica sacra i^Schlesinger 
1834), etc. Rochlitz*s Collection (Schott) con- 
tains an In excelsis of his for Soprano and Tenor 
solo, and chorus (k 4), with violins, 3 horns, 
and 3 trombones ; also a Benedictus for 3 choirs. 
3. DoHENicOi dramatic composer and violon* 
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cellist, known as 'il Menghino del violoncello,' 
born at Bologna 1640; first in the band of San 
Petronio, then in the service of Cardinal Pamfili. 
In 1676 he became a member, and in 1683 
President, of the Societk Filarmonica in Bo- 
logna. He appears to have died before 1691. 
Of his operas, produced in Bologna, PaduA, and 
Venice, ' Cleobulo ' was the most successfiiL Hk 
instrumental compofiiti(ms 'Balletti, giglie, cor- 
renti, sarabande, a due violini e violoncello con 
basso continue,' op. i (Bologna 1703), are in- 
teresting. [F. G.] 
GABRIELLE, CHARMANTE, that is, G»- 
brielle d'Estrdes, mistress of Henri I V. The reign 
of Louis XVIII. revived an artless little roimmoe, 
which, like the song 'Vive Henri IV.' [see 
Henbi], recalled pleasant memories of the B^ar- 
nais. ' CJharmante Gabrielle ' was not only smig 
far and wide at that loyal epoch, but the anUkor- 
ship of both words and music was attributed to 
the gallant king, and the mistake is still often 
repeated. True Henri suggested the song to aie 
of the poets of his court, but we have his own 
authority for the fact that he did not himself 
write the stanzas. The letter in which the king 
sent the song to Gabrielle is in the * Recueil des 
Lettres missives' of Berger de Xivrey (iv. 998, 
9), and contains these words: — 'Ces vera vous 
repr^senteront mieulx ma condition et pins agr^- 
ablement que ne feroit la prose. Je les ay 
dictez, non airangez.' The only date on the 
letter is May 3i, but it was written in 1597 
from Paris, where Henri was collecting money 
for his expedition to Amiens, and making pre- 
parations to leave Gabrielle for the campaign 
against the Spaniards. It was probably Bertaut, 
Bishop of Siez, who, at the king's ' dictatign,' 
composed the four couplets of the romance, of 
which we give the fixst^ with the music in its 
revived form : — 




le <Urds, Qoaixl Ui glol « re m'ap - pe)-le Sub 



Man. Cni-el'te 



^rrlrni-'f l r -M4H-^ 



tl - e! Mal-heu-renz jonr! Que ne sola-je 




The refrain is not original ; it is to be fbond 
word for word in the 'Thesaurus harmonictis' of 
Besard (1603), and in the 'Cabinet ou Tr^«r 
des nouvelles chansons' (1602) ; and as at thai 
time it took more than five or six years for aa 
air to travel ftx)m the court to the people, we 
may safely conclude that it was qo novclt;; 
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F^iifl attributes the air to Eustache Du Caurroy, 
maltre de chapel le to Charles IX, Henri III, and 
Henri IV; but the music of that 'Prince of 
musicians/ as Mersennus calls him, is so imbued 
with science, not to say pedantry, that it is im- 
possible to suppose the author of the contra* 
puntal exercises in his ' Melanges ' to have had 
anything in common with the composer of so 
simple and natural a melody. Its origin is un- 
doubtedly secular ; and there is the more reason 
to believe it to have been borrowed from an air 
already popular that the words ' Cruelle d^partie, 
Malheureux jour ' occur in the ' Chansons sur les 
airs mondains.' In the book of cantiquee en- 
titled 'La pieuse Alouette aveo son tirelire* 
(1619) we find a proof that the church bor- 
rowed the air and prevailing idea of this song 
from the world, rather than the reverse, for the 
religious refrain, 

Donoe vierge Marie^ 

Secourea-moi 1 
Otoz-inoi on la vie, 

Ou bien l^moi, 

is obvioudy founded on the love-song of 1597. 

Such is all the positive information we have 
been able to obtain about 'Charmante Gabrielle*; 
but the mystery which surrounds its origin rather 
increases than diminishes the attraction of this 
celebrated song. [G. C] 

GABRIELLI, Catterina, bom at Rome 
Nov. 12, 1730, daughter of Prince Gabrielli's 
cook, one of the most beautiful, accomplished, 
and capricious singers that ever lived. At the 
age of 14, the Prince, walking in his garden, 
heard her singing a difficult song of Galuppi, 
sent for her, and after listening to her perform- 
ance, promised her his protection and a musical 
education. She was placed first under Garcia, 
lo SpagnolettOf and afterwards under Porpora. 
A great success attended her ddbut (1747) as 
prima donna, at Lucca, in Galuppi's ' Sofonisba.' 
Guadagni gave her some valuable instruction in 
the style in which he himself excelled, — the pure 
and correct cantabile. This she was therefore 
now enabled to add to her own, which was the 
perfection of brilliant bravura, with a marvellous 
power of rapid execution and an exquisitely 
delicate quality of tone. At other theatres in 
Italy she met with equal success, singing in 
I750f »t Naples, in Jomelli^s 'Didone,' after 
which she went to Vienna. Here she finished 
her declamatory style under the teaching of 
Metastado, and fitscinated Francis I, who went 
to the Opera only on her nights. Metastasio 
is said to have been not indifferent to the 
charms of this extraordinary singer, still known 
as 2a Cochetta or Cochettina, in memory of her 
origin ; but she did not respond. Her capricious 
treatment of her numerous adorers gave rise to 
hundreds of stories, among which one may be 
quoted. By this it appears that the ambassadors 
of France and Portugal were both desperately 
enamoured of her at Vienna. The former, con- 
cealing himself in her apartments, saw enough 
to confirm his suspicions, and rushed upon her 
with his sword, with which he would doubtless 
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have transfixed her, had not the busk of her 
boddice turned aside the point of the blade. 
She pardoned the Frenchman, who had thrown 
himself on his knees before her, on condition of 
her retaining his sword, on which she determined 

to have the words engraved, if/^e de M 

qui Ota frapper la Gabrielli, &c. ; but Metastasio 
prevailed upon her to give up this design. In 
1765 she quitted Vienna, laden with wealth, 
and went to Sicily, where she excited the same 
furore, and exhibited the same caprices. She 
was imprisoned by the King, because she would 
not sing her part in the opera above a whisper* 
During the twelve days of her imprisonment, 
she gave sumptuous entertainments, paid the 
debts of poor prisoners, and distributed alms in 
profusion. Each evening she assembled the 
other inmates of the gaol, to whom she sang 
her favourite scn^ in the most painstaking 
manner. The King was obliged to set her free, 
and her reputation with the public stood higher 
than ever. In 1 767 she went to Parma, where 
the Infant Don Philip fell madly in love with 
her, and persecuted her so far as sometimes to 
shut her up in a room of which he kept the key. 
Terrible scenes occurred between them, and she 
called him on one occasion gdbbo maltdttto. 
Having escaped from Parma in 1768 she went 
to Russia, where she astonished Catherine II. 
by demanding 5000 ducats as salary, a sum, as 
the Empress objected, larger than the pay of 
a field-marshal ; to which Gabrielli simply re- 
plied, 'Then let your field-marshals sing for 
you^ — as Caffarelli once replied in similar 
circumstances. She appeared in London in the 
season of 1 775-6. Bumey says of her that ' she 
had no indications of low birth in her counten- 
ance or deportment, which had all the grace and 
dignity of a Roman matron.' The public here 
was prejudiced against her by the stories current 
of her caprice; and she only remained during 
one season ^ Bumey extols the precision and 
accuracy of her execution and intonation, and the 
thrilling quality of her voice. She appeared to 
him * the most intelligent and best bred virtuosa 
with whom he had ever conversed, not only 
on the subject of music, but on every subject 
concerning which a well-educated female, who 
had seen the world, might be expected to have 
information.' She sang with Paochierotti at 
Venice in 1777, and at Milan in 1780 with 
Marchesi, with whom she divided the public 
into two parties. After this, Gabrielli retired 
to Rome with her sister Francesca, who had 
followed her everywhere as seconda donna, and 
lived upon her savings, which amounted to no 
more than 12,000 francs per annum. She died 
in April 1 796 of a neglected cold. A beautiful 
little portrait of her in mezzotint, now very rare^ 
was engraved by D. Martin in 1766 from a 
painting by Pompeo Battoni. [J.M.] 

GABUSSI, ViNCENZO, composer and teacher 
of singing, bom at Bologna early in the present 

> F^tia b mlBteken In saying Uiat she never came to En^aad. and 
In the whole of his explanation of her reasons for refusing engagemeuts 
iB London. Be alw errooooiuly calls bar listar Anna. 
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century, studied oounterpoint under Padre Mattei. 
He brought out his first opera at Modena in 1825 
and then came to London, and remained there for 
about 15 years teaching singing and accompani- 
ment. A^r this he retired to Bologna. In 1 834 
he produced ' Emani ' at the The&tre des Italiens, 
Paris, and in 41 'Clemenza di Valois* at the 
Fenice in Venice, without success. He composed 
chamber music for instruments, but is best known 
by his vocal duets, which are still sung in England. 
He died in London Sept. 1 2, 1846. [M.C.C.] 

GADE, Niels W., one of the most gifted and 
accomplished of living composers and conductors, 
was bom Oct. 22, 181 7, at Copenhagen, the son 
of a maker of musical instrimients. His first 
instruction in music was obtained from a teacher 
who esteemed mechanical industry beyond talent, 
and it seems was not very well satisfied with 
the progress of his pupil. Gade learned a little 
about guitar, violin, and pianoforte, without 
accomplishing much on either instrument. Later 
on he met with more able masters in Wershall, 
Berggreen, and Weyse. Various compositions 
were the result, of which their author now thinks 
little. He afterwards entered the royal orchestra 
at Copenhagen as violinist, and in that practical 
school attained that rare degree of mastery in in- 
strumentation which his publications show from 
the first. Through his ' Ossian * overture, which, on 
the approval of Spohr and Schneider, was crowned 
in 1841 with the prize awarded by the Copen- 
hagen Musical Union, he attracted the at- 
tention of the music-loving king, and at once 
received, like many other men of talent in 
Denmark, a royal stipend, intended to assist 
him in a foreign journey. Thus equipped, Gade 
turned towards Leipzig, where by Mendelssohn 
he was introduced to the musical public at large. 
(See Mendelssohn's letters Jan. 13, March 3, 43.) 

After the production of his first symphony 
(March 2, 1843) and the cantata 'Comala' at 
Leipzig (March 3, 46), Gade travelled in Italy, 
and on his return in 1844, Mendelssohn, who was 
then staying at Berlin and Frankfort, entrusted 
him with the conducting of the Grewandhaus 
concerts. In the winter of 1845-46 he acted 
as sub-conductor to Mendelssohn at Leipzig, and 
after the death of the latter conducted alone till 
the spring of 1848, when he returned to Copen- 
hagen for good, to occupy a post as organist and 
to conduct the concerts of the Musikverein. In 
1 86 1, at the death of Glaeser, he was appointed 
Hof-capellmeister, and received the title of Pro- 
fessor of Music; and he is still busy composing, 
teaching, and conducting. He visited England 
for the first time in 1876, to conduct his *Zion' 
and 'The Crusaders' at the Birmingham Festival 

The intimate friend of Mendelssohn and Schu- 
mann, Gade is in some sense their disciple ; his 
earlier works showing faint traces of the influence 
of the former as his later works do that of the 
latter. Still Gade's distinguished and amiable 
musical physiognomy is far from a mere reflex 
of theirs ; he has always had something to say 
for himself and has from the first contrived to 
■ay it in a manner of his own. His musical 
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speech is tinged with the cadences of Scandinavian 
folk-song, and almost invariably breathes the 
spirit of northern scenery. All his works show 
the same refined sense for symmetry, for hanno- 
niouH colouring and delicate sentiment. His 
themes, if rarely vigorous or passionate, are 
always spontaneous as far as they go, and never 
without some charm of line or colour. As with 
a landscape painter the fascination of bis pieces 
lies in the peculiar poetical impression conveyed 
by the entire picture rather than by any pro- 
minent details ; and as in a landscape this 
fascinating total impression is always the rerah 
of perfiact harmony of colour, so in Cade's 
woiks it is traceable to the gentle repose and 
proportion of his themes and the suave perfectkn 
of his instrtunentation. 

Gade has published 7 symphonies, ops. 5, 10, if, 
30, 25, 32, 45, in C minor, £, A minor, B fiat, D 
minor (with Piano), G minor, and F respectively: 
five overtures — * Nachklange aus Ossian * (op. i\ 
*Im Hochl.ind* (op. 7), in C (op. 14), 'Hamlet* 
(op. 37)» * Michael Angelo * (op. 39) ; the cantatas 
'Comala * (op. 12), ' Fruhlingsfantaisie ' (op. 23), 
* Erlkonigs Tochter * (op. 30), * Die heilige Nacht ' 
(op. 40), •Frtihlingsbotschafk* (op. 35), 'Die 
Kreuzfahrer * (op. 50), and Zion ; an octet (op. 
1 7), sestet (op. 17), and quintet (op. 8) for strings : 
a trio called 'Novelletten* for pianoforte vtd 
strings ; two sonatas for pianoforte and vicdin in 
A and D minor, of which the second is particn- 
larly good ; many choral songs for mixed and for 
male voices ; songs for one voice with pianoforte, 
and a number of solo pieces for the pianoforte fat 
two and four hands, of which the sonata (in E 
minor, op. 28) the sketches called 'Aquarellen,* 
and the Volkstanze (op. 31 ) are the best. [£. D.] 

GADSBY, Henbt, son of a muddaa, bom at 
Hackney Dec. 15, 1842, entered St. Paul's cboir 
in 49, at the same time with Dr. Stainer, and 
remained till 58. The instruction in harmony 
which he and Stainer, as an exception doe to 
their musical faculty, received from Mr. W. 
Bayley. the then master of the boys, is virtually 
the oiiiy teaching that Mr. Gadsby ever received, 
the rest is due to his own perseverance. 

Mr. Gadsby's published works are the lyyth 
Psalm; a Cantata (1862); 'Alice Brand,* Can- 
tata (1870); Festival Service for 8 voicee (1872); 
Concert overture, 'Andromeda' (1873); String 
Quartet (1875) ; Andante and Hondo piaoevoK 
P.F. and Flute (1875); music to Alcestis (1876), 
In addition to these he has (1878) in MS. 3 
Symphonies, in C, in A — portions of which hare 
been played at the Crystal Palace — and in D; 
Overtures to the Golden Legend * and ' Witches' 
Frolic,' and an Intermezzo and Scherzo (all pcr^ 
formed at the Crystal Palace), as well as many 
Songs, Part-songs, Anthems, and Services. [G.j 

GANSBACHER, Johanw, Capellmeistcr of 
the Cathedral at Vienna, bom May 8, 1778, at 
Sterzing in the Tyrol. At 6 yean old he was a 
chorister in the village church of which his fiober 
was choirmaster. Later he learnt the organ, 
piano, cello, and harmony at Innspnick, Haile^ 
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and Botzen. In 1 795 He entered the TJniyenity 
of Innspruck, but on the formation of the Land- 
gturm in 96 served as a volunteer, and won the 
gold ' Tapferkeitsmedulle.' In 180 1 he was in 
Vienna, studied under Vogler and Albrechts- 
herger, and was recommended as a teacher by 
Haydn, Gyrowetz, and distinguished patrons. 
He next accompanied Count Firmian to Prague, 
and devoted himself entirely to composition. In 
1809 he was at Dresden and Leipzig, revisited 
his home, and in the following year settled for a 
time in Darmstadt to renew his studies under 
Vogler. Weber and Meyerbeer were his fellow- 
pupils, and the three formed a lasting friendship. 
Weber especially retained a sincere affection for 
him, took him to Mannheim and Heiddberg, 
where Gansbacher assisted in his concerts, and 
at a later time proposed to him to compete for the 
vacant post of Court Capellmeister in Dresden. 
Meantune Gansbacher lived alternately in Vienna, 
where he became acquainted with Beethoven, 
and Prague, where he assisted Weber with his 
' Kampf und Sieg.* He also served in the war 
of 1813, went to Italy as captain in militaiy 
service, and was even employed as a courier. This 
unsettled life at length came to a satiafiBM^tory 
end. At the time that Weber was suggesting 
his settling at Dresden, the Cap>ellmeiste»hip of 
the cathedral at Vienna fell vacant by the death 
of Preindl (Oct. 1823) ; Gansbacher applied for 
it, was appointed, and remained there for life. 
He died July 13, 1844, universally respected 
both as a man and an artist. As a composer he 
belongs to the old school ; his works are pleasing 
but l^tray by their 8oli(Uty the pupil of Vogler 
and Albrechtsberger. His compositions number 
ai6 in all, of which the greater part are sacred, 
— 17 masses, 4 requiems, 2 Te Deums, offertories 
etc. He wrote also a symphony, several seren- 
ades, marches, and concerted pieces ; pianoforte 
pieces with and without accompaniment; songs 
accompanied by various instruments ; music to 
Kotzebue*8 'Die Kreuzfithrer' ; a Liederspiel. etc. 
Two requiems, a masses, and several smaller 
church works were published by Spina and Has- 
linger ; 3 terzettos tor 2 soprani and tenor (op. 4) 
by Schlesinger; Schiller's ' Erwartung' by Sim- 
rock ; and sonatas and trios by various publishers. 
A song of his is given in Ayrton*s * Sacred Min- 
strelsy.' 

His son Dr. Joseph, bom 1839, is now a valued 
teacher of singing in Vienna, and professor at the 
Conservatoire. [C.F.P.] 

GAFORI, Fbanchino, or Franchinds Gafu- 
Bius, bom at Lodi Jan. 14, 145 1, a priest and 
a writer on music. His first instructor was 
Goodendag, or, as he latinised his name, Bona- 
dies. Circumstances led him to Mantua, Verona, 
Genoa, and in 1478, in company with the fugi- 
tive doge Adomo, to Naples. There he found 
Tinctor and two other great Belgian musicians, 
Gamier and Hycart ; and there he remained for 
more than two years till driven back to Lodi by 
war and the plague. He passed a short time as 
maestro di capella at Monticello and Bergamo, 
mod in 1484 became attached to the cathedral at 
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Milan, where he died June 24, 1522, still in full 
vigour. His works are as follow : — 'Theoricum 
opuB armonioe discipline' (Naples 1480) ; 'Prac« 
tica musictB* (Milan 1496) ; * Angelicum et divi- 
num opus musice* (Milan 1508, in Italian); 
* De harmonica musicorum instrumentorum opus* 
(Milan 15 18); 'Apologia ad versus Spatarium' 
(Turin 1520). Works with other titles are but 
editions or abridgments of the above. Though 
a man of much learning and research, and in 
some respects a pedant — witness the headings of 
his chapters and the terms he coined — Gafor! 
was no mere archseologist. He addressed himself 
to the wants of his time, and in consequence 
enjoyed for long a wide and special authority. 
His great drawback was his overweening conceit, 
often displayed in the very titles of his books. 
Hawkins has devoted chapters 72, 73, 74, and 
75, of his Histoiy to him, and has given copious 
extracts from the *Practica musice,' hia most 
important work, and the 'Apologia.' [G.] 

GAGLIANO, a celebrated family of violin- 
makers at Naples. Alessandro, the first, worked 
from about 1695 to 1725. His work,- like that 
of his sons, is good and substantial, but it exhibits 
the same unattractive greyish -yellow vamish 
which was used by the sons. Alexander calls 
himself 'alumnus' of Stradivarius, and all the 
Gaglianos worked more or less on the Stradivari 
model. His sons, NiooLO (1700-40) and Gen- 
ii arc (1710-50), made a large number of good 
instruments. His grandson, Ferdikando (i 736- 
81), son of Nicholas, like all his Italian con- 
temporaries, exhibits a marked decline. The 
later Gaglianos established a manufactory of 
violin-strings, which to this day enjoys a world- 
wide reputation. P*-I^«] 

GALEAZZI, Francesco, a violin-player, bom 
at Turin in 1738 (F^tis says 1758) and for many 
years leader of the band at the Teatro Valle at 
Kome. He deserves special notice, not so much 
as a composer of numerous instrumental works, 
as the author of one of the earliest methodical 
instruction-books for the violin, which bears the 
title of 'Elementi teoretico-practioi di musica, 
con un sa^gio sopra Tarte di suonare il violino, 
analizzata, Boma 1 791 e 1796. He died, accord- 
ing to F^tis, in 1819. [I*.I>.] 

GALERATTI, Cattebina, a contralto singer, 
who appeared in the early times of Italian 
Opera in London. In 1714 she made her d^but, 
Jan. 9, in the pasticcio 'Dorinda.' She sang 
also in ' Creeo,' in a revival of ' Rinaldo,' and in 
' Arminio,' and had a benefit, ' by command,' that 
year. In 1713, Mar. 16, she signed a petition 
(in the possession of the writer), together with 
Mrs. Barbier, Margherita de TiJ^pine, T. Robinson, 
and Valentino Urbani, for the better regulation 
of their benefits. Six years later, we find her 
again singing in 'Astarto,' 'Radamisto,' and 
'Nuraitor.* In the next year, 1 721, she took 
prominent parts in 'Muzio Scevola,' 'Arsinoe,' 
and 'L'Odio e L'Amore,' after which her name 
does not occur again« [J. M.] 

GALIMATHIAS. A French term of very 
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doubtful derivation (Littr^), meaning a confused 
unintelligible affair. 'Galimathias musicum' is a 
comic piece of music for Orchestra with Clavier 
and other instruments obljgato, composed by 
Mozart in 1 766 at the Hague, for the festivities 
at the coming of age of William of Orange the 
Fifth (March 8). Mozart, then on his road 
from London, was just 10 years old. The piece 
is in 13 short numbers, ending with a variation 
on the Dutch national air of 'Wilhelmus von 
Nassau.' (Kochel, No. 32 ; O. Jahn, 2nd ed. 
i. 44.) In a letter of Feb. 5, 1 783, Mozart spe^s 
of a galimathias opera — ' Gallus cantans, in ar- 
bore sedens, gigirigi fikjiens.* [G.] 

GALITZIN, Nicolas Bobissowitsch, a Rus- 
sian Prince who is immortalised by the dedication 
to him by Beethoven of an overture (op. 1 24) 
and 3 quartets (ops. 127, 130, 132). Of his 
birth nothing is known; he died on his estates 
in the province Kurski in 1866. In 1804-6 
he wa? in Vienna, and doubtless made the 
acquaintance of Beethoven and his music at 
the house of Count Rasomowsky, the Russian 
ambassador, for whom at that very date 
Beethoven wrote the 3 quartets (op. 59) and at 
that of the Count von Browne, an officer in the 
Russian service, for whom Beethoven had written 
several works (ops. 9, 10, 22, etc.). In i8i6 
Mosoheles met him at Carlsbad, and speaks of 
him as a practical musician (Leben, i. 27). In 
1822 he was married and living in Petersburg 
in very musical society, his wife an accomplished 
pianoforte-player and he himself a cellist and 
an enthusiastic amateur. At this time, Nov. 9, 
1822, he * writes to Beethoven a letter fiill of 
devotion, proposing that he shall compose 3 new 
quartets at his own price, to be dedicated to the 
Prince. Beethoven accepts the offer (by letter, 
Jan. 25, 23), and fixes 50 ducats (say £23) per 
quartet as the price. Feb. 19 the Prince replies, 
that he has 'given an order* for 50 ducats to his 
banker, and will immediately remit 100 more for 
the two others. May 5, 23, he writes again, 
you ought to have received the 50 ducats fixed 
for the first quartet. As soon as it is complete 
you can seU it to any pubUsher you choose— aU 
I ask is the dedication and a MS. copy. Pray 
begin the second, and when you inform me you 
have done so I will forward another 50 ducats.* 
.1,^*'"^ ^^ **™® *^® correspondence continues 
till Beethoven's death. Galitzin's further letters— 
in :^ench, 14 in number— are fuU of enthusiasm 
for Beethoven, pressing money and servicer upon 
him, offering to subscribe for mass, symphony, 
and overture, and volunteering his willingness to 
wait for 'the moments of inspiration.' In fact 
he had to wait a long tune. The first quartet 
On Eb, op. 127) was first pUyed at Vienna, 
March 6, 1825, and is acknowledged by the 
Fnnce on April 29. The second (in A minor, 
op. 132) was first played Nov. 6, 25, and the 
thmi (in Bb, op. 130) on March 21, 26. These 
were received by the Prince together, and were 

-/ H?" .'5^^ qnotod and referred to throoffhoat this notice ara 
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acknowledged by him Nov. 22, 26. He also 
received a MS. copy of the Mass in D uid 
printed copies of the 9th Symphony and of the 
two overtures in C, the one (op. 1 24) dedicated 
to him, the other (op. 115) dedicated to Count 
RadziviU. Thus the whole claim against him 
was— Quartets, 150 ducats; Overture (op. 115), 
25 ducats ; Mass, 50 ducats ; loes on exchange^ 
4 ducats ; total, 229 ducats, not including varioos 
other pieces of music sent. On the other hand 
he appears, notwithstanding all his promisea. to 
have paid, up to the time of Beethoven's death 
only 104 ducats. It should be said that in 1826 
war and insurrections had broken out in Ruasia^ 
which occupied the Prince and obliged him to 
live away from Petersburg, and also put him to 
embarrassing expenses. After the peace of 
Adrianople (Sept. 14, 29), when Beethoven had 
been dead some years, a oorrespcmdence was 
opened^ with him by Hotschevar, Carl van Bee- 
thoven's guardian, which resulted in 1832 in a 
further payment of 50 ducats, making a total of 
154. Carl still urges his claim for 75 more to 
make up the 150 for the quartets, which Gahtaa 
m 1835 promises to pay, but never does. la 
1852, roused by Schindler^s statement of the 

!f*^^(«^V '•: ?P* '^^' 3), he writes to the 
Uaaette Musicale of July 21, 1853 a letter 
stating correctly the sum paid, but inoomeUT 
laying it all to the account of the quartets 
Other letters passed between him and Cari 
Beethoven, but they are not ess^ttial to the 
elucidation of the transactions. 

There can be no doubt that Gab'trin's inteniicai 
were excellent, that the world owes to him the 
existence of the three Quartets, and that be was 
lavish of admiration and promises to pay No 
doubt, too, he had to wait a long while, ^ to 
undergo a great deal of disappointment, but this 
he ought to have known was inevitable in deahnc 
with a man of Beethoven's tempermment, whM 
mode of production has been elsewhere shown te 
have been so slow and uncertain. [See p 174.] 
For the payments of 50 and 25 ducato he hud 
more than ample compensation in the copies of 
the Mass and the Overture, the pleasure he de- 
rived fix)m them, and the credit and importance 
they must have given him in the musical eiicks 
of Russia. For the copies of Sonatas, Orertozs 
(op- ii5)» Terzet, and other works sent him bj 
BeeUioven. he appears to have paid nothinir. nor 
can he jusUy demur to Beethoven's havintf'soid 
the quartets to publishers, or performed them is 
pubhc, after the carte blanche which he rives 
him in his third letter, where all he stipuLtad 
for was the dedication and a MS. copy. 

The son of the preceding, Prinoe Gboboi Ga- 
LiTziir, was bom at St. Petersbmv in i8a^ awl 
died in Sept. 1872. He was not only a mat 
lover of music, like his fother. but was a oom- 
poser of various works for orchestra, chambeiL 
and voices, and an able conductor. In 1842 he 

iTf^ ^ Jf!r^ 5 "^^^ ""^ '*^ ^n whom 
he fed, clothed, and educated. It was fer 
long one of the sights of the dty. He abo 
maintamed an orchestra, with which he ga«« 
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public oonoertB, visited England and France in 
i860. [A.W.T.] 

GALLENBERG, Wenzbl Robert, Gbap vow, 
of an old Carinthian family, bom at Vienna 
Dec. 28, 1783, died at Rome March 13, 1839, 
has his place in musical history as a prolific 
oompoier and in virtue of his indirect connexion 
with Beethoven. 

His passion for music, manifested at a very 
early age, led him to forego the advantages of an 
offidal career and to devote himself to the art. 
His master in the science was Albrechtsberger. 
On November 3, 1803, being then not quite 
twenty, he married the Countess Julie Guicdardi, 
who had been the object of one of Beethoven's 
transient but violent passions. [Gdiociardi.] 

Daring the winter following, young Gallenberg 
made his appearance in Wiirth's Sunday Con- 
certs as author of several overtures, which made 
no impression. In 1805 we find the youthful 
couple in Naples, where at the great festival of 
May 31, 1805, in honour of Joseph Bonaparte, 
Gallenberg prepared the music, which was mostly 
of his own composition — 3 overtures, 8 pieces for 
wind band, and danoes for full orchestra. It 
was greatly applauded, and was doubtless one 
cause- of his being appointed a year or two later 
to the charge of the music in the court theatre. 
The ballet troupe was one of the finest in Europe, 
and Gallenberg embraced the oppoiiunity of im- 
provinff the Neapolitan school of instrumental 
music by giving frequent adaptations of the best 
Grerman pSroductions — complete movements from 
Mozart, Haydn, Cherubini, and others, which 
opened new sources of delight, and afforded young 
composers new standards of excellence. Thus 
what the Neapolitan school had done for opera 
in Germany during the last century, was in some 
degree repaid by Gallenberg in this. 

When Barbaja undertook the management of 
the court theatre at Vienna (Dec. 21, 1821), he 
introduced Gallenberg to assist in the manage- 
ment — an arrangement which, however, existed 
but two years. In Jan. 1829 Gallenberg himself 
became lessee of this theatre on a contract for 10 
years, which, though at first successful, soon 
canoe to an end from want of capital. From the 
autumn of 181 6 to the spring of 1838 we again 
£nd him in Naples employed by Barbaja as 
ballet composer and director; and in March, 
iS39» we read of his death at Rome at the age 
of 56. 

Gallenberg wrote from for^ to fifty ballets, 
but the local records alone retam even Uie names 
of most. We add the titles of a few which in 
their day were reported as of some interest to 
the general musical public. 

' Samson * (Naples and Vienna, i 8t 1) ; ' Arsinoe 
Sbsd Telemaco* (Milan, 181 3); 'I Riti Indiani* 
iI>o. 1814); *Amleto* (Do. 1815); * Alfred der 
Groese* (Vienna,! 8 ao); *Joand*Arc*(Do.i83i); 
'Margereta* (Do. 1822); *Ismaans Grab* (Do. 
1S33) ; 'La Ouavana del Cairo' (Naples, 1824) ; 
'Ottavio Pinelli* (Vienna, 1828); *Daa befreite 
•Teruaalem* (Do. Do.) ; * C^ar in Egypten* (Do. 
1839); 'Theodosia* {Do, 1831); 'Orpheua uad 
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Euiydice' (Do. Do.) ; 'Agnes und l^ts Henri* 
(Do. 1833); 'Biancas Wahl' (Do. 1835); 'La- 
tana*s Rache' (Do. 1838). [A. W. T.] 

GALLI, CoRKELio, a native of Lucca, one of 
the Gentlemen of the Chapel to Queen Catharine 
in the time of Charles II. Mr. Berenclow told 
Humfrey Wanley, that he was a ffreat master 
of the finest manner of singing, and was one of 
the first who introduced it into England. [J.M.] 

GALLI. FiLiPPO, was bom at Rome in 1783. 
Though destined for the clerical profession, 
young Galli's strong taste for music proved 
insurmountable. When only ten, he had deve- 
loped a musical talent beyond his age, and was 
remarked as a player and accompanyist. His 
voice, when formed, was a fine tenor. At the 
age of 18 he married. Compelled by circum- 
stances to choose a career, he selected that of 
Opera, and made his d^ut, in the carnival 
of 1804, at Bologna. He met with a brilliant 
success, and became one of the first of Italiaa 
tenors ; but six years afterwards a serious illness 
changed his voice completely, and made it a 
bass. Paisiello persuaded him to cultivate his 
new voice, and profit by the change. This he 
did, and became one of the greatest bassi cantanti, 
that his country has produced. His first appear- 
ance in his new quality was in the carnival of 
181 2 at S. Moe^ in Venice, in the *Inganno 
Felice * of Rossini. He sang next at Milan, and 
then at Barcelona. Rossini wrote for him the 
parts of Fernando in ' La Gazza Ladra * and of 
'Maometto.' Galli appeared for the first time 
at Paris, Sept. 18, 1821, in the former, and, 
though singing out of tune in the first act, 
achieved a considerable success on the whole. 
He returned to Paris in 1825, and made a great 
sensation : but his vocalitetion had become rather 
slow and heavy. This defect was noticed when 
he came to London. Ebers engaged him with 
Zuchelli for the season of 1827, and his salary 
was fixed at £8 70. He made his first appearance, 
as usual, in * La Gazza Ladra.* His voice was 
less flexible than Zuchelli's, but its tone was 
deep and full, and, according to Rossini, he was 
the only singer who ever filled the part of Assur 
satiefactorily. In 1828 Galli went to Spain; 
thence to Rome and Milan in 1830. In the 
following year he went to Mexico, and remained 
attached to the Opera in that city from 1832 to 
1836. In 1839 and 40 he was singing at Barce- 
lona and Milan, but was at length obliged to 
accept the place of chorus-master at Madrid and 
Lislwn. Amiable and cultivated, Galli had but 
one fault, that of boundless extravagance. At 
the end of 184 a he arrived at Paris in the 
greatest want, and, as a charity, obtained a 
professor's place at the Conservatoire. His chief 
income was derived from a yearly benefit concert, 
at which the Italian singers performed. Of this 
he was deprived in 1848. He then fell into 
great miseiy, and died June 3, 1 85 3. [J. M.] 

GALLI, SiGNORA, a mezzo-soprano, who made 
her d^ut in G*iluppi's ' Enrico,' Jan. i, 1743, in 
London. She and Frasi, * after transplantation 
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from Italy, took root in tlu8 country, and 
remained here in great public favour, for many 
years* (Bumey). Galli was frequently em- 
ployed in male parta on the stage. Though her 
manner was spirited and interesting, she wa£ 
little noticed by the public till she 'sung in 
Handel's * Judas,' 1746, when she gained such 
applause in the air ' 'Tis Liberty,' that she was 
encored in it every night, and became an 
important personage among singers. She had 
already sung in 'Joseph,' 1744, and she sub- 
sequently performed principal parts in ' Joshua,' 

* Solomon, ' Susanna,* ' Theodora,' * Jephtha,' 
&o. She is said to have been a favourite pupil 
of Handel (Cradock). Twenty years later she 
sang in Sacchini's *Perseo' (1774) and 'Mote- 
zuma' (1775). She became the companion of 
the celebrated Miss Kay, and was with her 
when she was assassinated by Hackman, April 7, 
1779. She afterwards fell into extreme poverty, 
and, about the age of seventy, was induced to 
sing again in oratorios. She appeared at Covent 
Garden as late as 1797. Lord Mount-Edgcumbe 
had the curiosity to go, and heard her sing 

* He was despised.' Her voice was cracked and 
trembling, but it was easy to perceive that her 
school was good. She died in 1804. [J.M.] 

GALLIA. A * Motet' for Soprano solo. 
Chorus, and Orchestra ; the words frx)m the 
Lamentations, music by Gounod : first performed 
at the Opening of the International Exhibition, 
Albert Hall, London, May i, 1871. [G.] 

GALLIA, Maria, incorrectly called Mabia 
Mabqherita by Bumey, was a sister of Mar- 
gherita de TJ^pine, and pupil of Nioolo Haym. 
She appeared for the first time at the Linccdn's 
Inn Fields Theatre in 1 703. She sang in 1 706 
and 8 in 'Camilla,* in the libretti of which she 
is called Joanna Maria. In the finmer year 
she also performed the principal rdle in the 
'Temple of Love' by SaggioneS to whom she 
was then married. Documents (in the possession 
of the present writer), signed by this composer, 
and by his wife as Maria Gallia Saggione, show 
that they received respectively ^^150 and J^'joo 
for a season of nine months, — large sums at that 
early date. Gallia 4>P«<u«d in Qayton's ' Rosa- 
mond' at its production in 1707. She sang 
songs also at the Haymarket Theatre ' in Italian 
and English,' to strengthen the attraction (Daily 
Courant). At this time she must have been 
very young, for we find her singing in 'Alexander 
Balus,' 'Joshua,' &c ini748 ; unless, indeed, her 
DaiAe is incorrectly put for that of Galli. [J.M.] 

GALLI ARD (ItaL Gagiiarda; Fr. GaUlarde). 
An old dance, as its name implies, of a meny 
character. 'I did think,' says Shakspeare, 'by 
the excellent constitution of thy leg that it was 
formed under the star of a galliard.' It was gen- 
erally in 3-4, but sometimes in common time. It 
was described by Praetorius as 'an invention of 
the devil,' and ' full of shameful and obscene ges- 
tures, and immodest movements.' From the fioct 
of its coming from Rome it was also called 
> Xrroueouitr sttcibaM to Gnber by Bvnay,. 
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Rohanesca. Its rhythms were strongly maiked. 
The following quotation gives the opening ban of 
a gagliarda of the 1 7th century : — 






etc 



[E.P.1 
GALLIARD, Joror Erne-st, son of a per- 
riiquier of Zell, in Hanover, where he was bora 
about 1687. He studied composition under Fari- 
nelli — uncle of the singer, and director of the 
concerts at Hanover — and Steffani. He aooft 
attained distinction as a performer on the oboe, 
and coming to England about 1 706 was appointed 
chamber musician to Prince G^iorge of Denmark. 
On the death of Draghi, the then sinecure ap- 
pointment of oi^nist at Somerset House wa^ 
bestowed upon him. He speedily learned Engli^ 
and composed a Te Deum and Jubilate and three 
anthems ('I will magnify Thee, O Lord,' *0 
Lord God of Hosts,' and ' I am well pleased"), 
which were performed at St. Paulas and the Chapd 
Royal on occasions of thanksgiving fcnr victoiiet. 
In 171a he composed the music for Hogbes^s 
opera ' Calypso and Telemachus,' which was pei^ 
formed at ^e Queen's Theatre in the Hj^market 
From about 171 7 he was employed by Ridi to 
furnish the music for the curious admixtozas o£ 
masque and harlequinade which he exhibited 
under the napie of pantomime, and produced 
several excellent oompositicms for pieces ai t>iV 
description. In 1728 he set for two voices, oa^ 
tata-wise, the Morning Hymn of Adam and Eva 
from Milton's ' Paradise Lost' This »>i^mir,Ma 
oomposition was afterwards enlarged by Dr. 
Benjamin Cooke by the addition of on:hiMGn|. 
accompaniments and the expansion of eome of 
the movements into ohcuruses. In 1742 Galliaid 
published a translation of Pier Francesco Toa t 
' Opinioni di Canton Antichi e Modemi, o ste^a 
Osservazioni sopra il Canto Figurato,' under the 
title of 'Observations on the Flcnid Song; oc, 
Sentiments on the Ancient and Modem S^ngoa.' 
In 1745 he had a beiusfit concert at Linoohis 
Inn Fields Theatre, at which wer« per&Hmei 
his music ior the choruses in the tragedy i 
'Julius Caesar,' by John Sheffield, Duke of 
Buckinghamshire, and a piece for 34 bannftTT 
and 4 double basses. Galliard died early in 174% 
leaving a small but curious collection of musk, 
which was dispersed by auction afts' bis dfr* 
cease. Besides the pieces mentioned be com- 
posed music for 'Pan and Syrinx,' opera, 1717; 
'Jupiter and Europa,' pantomime, 1723; *Ti« 
Necromancer ; or. Harlequin Dr. Faustua,' pantO' 
mime, 1723; 'Harlequin Sorcerer, with Tb^ 
Loves of Pluto ^d Proserpine' (the second tills 
afterwards changed to ' The Rape of Proeerpine\ 
pantomime, 1725 ; 'Apollo and Daphne ; oc, Tbs 
Burgomaster tricked, pantomime, 1726; 'Tb* 
Royal Clutfje; or, Merlin's Cave,' a musical 
entertainment, 1736, in which occurred th« 
famous hunting song * With early bom,' whic^ 
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tile singing of Beard rendered so extremely 
popular; music for Lee^s tragedy 'CEdipas'; 
several cantatas, songs, solos for violin, bassoon, 
etc. At the time of his death he had nearly 
completed the composition of an Italian opera, 
' Oreste e Pilade, overa la Forza dell' Amicizia.' 
Sir John Hawkins conjectured, from internal 
evidence, that Galliard made the translation of 
the Abb^ Baguenet's 'Parallel,* published in 
1 709 under the title of * A comparison between 
the French and Italian Musick and Op^tw, with 
Remarks,* and was the author of *A Critical 
Discourse upon Operas in England, and a means 
proposed for their improvement/ printed at the 
end of that translation ; whilst Dr^ Bumey, 
judging from the same evidence, was of a contrary 
opinion. [W.H.H.J 

GALLUS, Jacob, whose real name was 
'Handl, bom about 1550, a native of Krain 
(or Camiola) ; Capelhneister first to Stanislas 
Pawlowski, Bishop of Olmiitz, and afterwards 
to the imperial chapel at Prague, where he died 
much respected and bewailed July 4, 1591. He 
had a special privilege frt)m the Emperor to 
publish his great work 'Hindi Jac. Musici 
operis, hamioniarum 4, 5, 6, 8, et plurium vo- 
cum* (Prague, 4 vols. 1586, 7, 90), a collection 
of the greatest value. Gallus wrote in the old 
Church tones, before the modem distinction be- 
tween major and minor came into existence. 
His well-known motet (k 4) 'Ecce quomodo 
moritur Justus' (which Handel borrowed for his 
Funeral Anthem), is contained in the collection 
just named, and is also printed (with 18^ others 
by him for 5, 6, and 8 voices) in Bodenschats*s 
* Florilegium Portense.* Proske's ' Musica divina' 
contains 1 1 motets, 3 Besponsoria, a Miserere, a 
Christua £Btotus est, and a Te Deum, all by 
him, [F.G.] 

GALOP. A very spirited quick round dance 
in a-crotchet time. The following bars from the 
opening of Schulhoff 's Galop di bravura — now 
almost a classical composition — will give an idea 
of its rhytbm :-^ 
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Galops have one and sometimes two Trios, and 
are often written with an Introduction and Coda. 

^e dance is of German origin, and its old 
name was Hopser or Rutscher — describing the 
step. It appears to have received that of Galop 
on its introduction into France about the begin- 
xiing of the century, where it soon took root. [G.] 

GALUPPI^ Baldassarb, bom Oct. 18, 1706, 
on the island of Burano near Venice — whence he 
-was known as H Buranello — was first taught by 
his father, a barber, who played the violin at the 
theatre. At 16 he came to Venice, and earned 

> Hm sobriquet of ' Gallus' U a pun on BuwU. M if Bahn. Anotljer 
of hu name ««a» called Le Cutq. 



his bread by organ playing. Through the inter- 
vention of Maroello he was admitted into the 
Conservatorio degli Inourabili, where he studied 
under Lotti. His first dramifttic attempt, 'Gli 
amici rivali,* was hissed off the stage, but he 
was more fortunate with 'Dorinda* (1729) for 
which Marcello wrote the libretto. From this 
time his operas were performed throughout Italy. 
On April 8, 176 a, he was appointed maestro di 
capella of St. Mark*s and director of the In* 
curabili ; but he shortly gave up these posts 
in order to go to St. Petersburg, where he had 
been invited by the Empress Catherine II. 
Having first improved the orchestra, no easy 
task, he produced his 'Didone abbandonata' 
with extraordinary success. He returned in 
1768 to Venice, where Dr. Bumey found him 
in 1 770 prosperous and respected, and maestro of 
the Incurabili. Bumey speaks of his ' fire and 
imagination,' and of the 'novelty, B^iii, and 
delicacy* of his music. (Present State, 155, 174, 
1 84.) His fecundity must have been remarkable ; 
Fetis gives a list of 54 c^>eras, 5 of which were 
written in one year. Though written with taste, 
and never overloaded, none of them have sur- 
vived the Revolution of Rossini, fatal to so many 
of Galuppi's contemporaries. The autograph of 
the opera ' II vilano Geloso/ which he composed 
conjointly with Gassmann, Maroello, Scarlatti, 
Franchi, Sacchini, Monfe, and Venti, is now 
in Vienna; also a grand * Credo,* 'Gloria,' and 
other churoh works. His church works are still 
occasionally performed in Venice. He also wrote 
for the Harpsichord, and a sonata of his of great 
beauty is printed in the 'Alte Clavier musik' 
of Pauer. He died Jan. 3, 1 785. [F. G.] 

GAMBA, VIOLA DA (ffamha, Ital. for leg), 
— a knee-violin, as distinguished from viola da 




bracoio (braccio, Ital. for arm), or the viola to 
be played on the arm — ^is an obsolete stringed 
Pp2 
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instrument, played with a bow and held between 
the .kneee : a predecessor of the violoncello. It 
is of about the same size as the violonceUo, but has 
a flat back, like a double-bass ; the openings in 
the belly have not the /-shape, but are variously 
cut, generally in a thin crescent. The finger* 
board was originally provided with firets, wUch 
were afterwards discontinued; it was mounted 
with 6 catgut strings, which were ultimately in- 
creased to 7, the 3 lowest covered with wire. 
The two kinds were thus tuned :— 




The Gamba was for a long period the most 
popular of all bowed instruments, and, especially 
in England (which by some is believed to be its 
original home), Holland, and Germany, appears 
to have been ^e &vourite instrument of society. 
Shakespeare, in 'Twelfth Night,* mentions as a 
special accomplishment of Sir Andrew Aguecheek 
toat 'he plays o* the viol-de-gamboys.' In the 
pictures of Gerard Dow, Terburg, and other 
great Dutch masters of the 'lyth century we see 
again and again richly dressed ladies and gentle- 
men playing the gamba. At one time few noble- 
men^s or gentlemen's houses were without a 'chest,' 
containing a set of four or more gambas of dif- 
ferent size, often expensively got up, carved and 
inlaid with ivon^ or tortoise-shell. This popu- 
larity of the gamba lasted up to the middle of the 
1 8th century, when the violoncello befan gra- 
dually to supersede it. Bumey, who heard it 
played by Abel, the last great pezf(»iner upon it 
in London, describes its tone as ' radically crude 
and nasal,* and adds that ' a human voice of the 
same quality would be considered intolerable.' 
This is certainly a somewhat strong statement. 
In tone and character the gamba does not mate- 
rially differ from the tenor of our own days ; and 
its banishment from the modem orchestra is easily 
accounted for by the fact that its higher notes 
are equally well and more easily produced on the 
tenor, while the effect of the lower strings is 
much finer on the violnncella The gamba was 
handled very much in the same way as the cello, 
except that some virtuosi had additional strings 
attached at the back of the neck, on which they 
played a pizzicato accompaniment with the thumb 
of the left hand. Sebastian Bach was the last 
great composer who wrote for the gamba, and 
he appears to have had a special predilection 
for it. We have from his pen three Sonatas for 
Clavier and Gamba (Bachgesellschaft, vol. ix.) 
and a number of obligate accompaniments for 
airs in his Cantatas and the Passion Music. He 
also employs it in a Concerto grosso for 2 viole 
da braocio, a viole da gamba, ^violoncello, violone, 
and harpsichord, and on other occasions uses it 
to attain special orchestral effects. A striking 
instance is the exquisitely beautiful introduction 
to the Cantata 'Gottes Zeit' (Bachgesellschaa, 
vol. xxiii.) where we find three separate gamba- 
parts combined with violins and flutes, which 
must have produced a very peculiar effect. But 
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while in little Leipzig the gamba was ttill a 
favourite, it was already out of fashion in Loo- 
don, and we look in vain for it in the more 
forcible and practical scores of Handel. By the 
end of the i8th century most gambas were con- 
verted into violoncellos, and for that reason are 
but rarely met with now-a-days. 

Michael Piaetorius in his 'Syntagma musi- 
cum' (published 1619) distinguishes li^tween the 
< viola di gamba' and the 'gross viola di gamba,* 
which he also calls < violono' or ' contrabasso di 
gamba.' This latter one we must suppose to 
have been the earlier form of the double-bass, 
which, as a fact, does belong to the gamba tribe, 
and not to that of the violm, as is shewn by its 
flat back. 

C. F. Abel (died 1787), a pupil of Bach, and 
Lidl, an Englishman (died 1789), were the last 
virtuosi on the gamba. Bumey, and Mozart in 
his letters, both speak of the Elector Alaximilian 
III. of Bavaria as an accomplished gambist. A 
Mrs. Ottey (1723) and a Miss Ford (1760) ars 
recorded among English players of reputation. 

The Italian instrument-makers made gambss 
only down to the middle of the 17th century, 
when after the general adoption of the violin, 
they seem at once to have supplanted it by the 
violoncello. In England, France, and Germany 
they were made up to the middle of last century. 
Joachim Tielke of Hamburg (1660-1 730) had a 
great reputation as a maker. [P. D.] 

GAMBARINI, Sionora, sang the part of lit 
Israelitish woman in 'Judas* April i, 1747. 
She was a soprano, but her name does noi occsr 
again. [J.>L] 

GAMBLE, JoHif , a violinist in the 1 7th cen- 
tury, was a pupil of Ambrose Beyland, one of the 
violins to Oiarlee I. He afterwards perfbnoed 
at one of the theatres and was a comet (dayer in 
the Chapel Royal. In 1657 he publiahed 'Ayroi 
and Dialogues to be sung to the Theorbo Lute 
or Bass Viol,* the words by Stanley, author of 
the History of Philosophy. In 1659 he publidted 
a second book entitled 'Ayree and Diakgnes 
for One, Two, and Three Voyces,' A few yesrs 
later he became one of the band of violins to 
Charies II, and a composer for the theatre. H5* 
compositions are not of a high order. [^W. H.H.] 

GAMUT. A word fast becoming obsolete in 
England, and meaning the Scale. It is derived 
from gannna, the Greek name of the letter G, 
whidi was adopted by Guide d'Arezzo as tbe 
lowest note of his system, and thence becsae 
employed for the entire compass of a voice or 
instrument. The French word gafunu mraii 
strictly the scale. [See Hexaouord.] 

In the old English Church writers 'Gamni* 
signifies the key of G ; ' Blow in Gamut", fior in> 
stance, being Blow*s service in G. [G.] 

GANDO, Nicolas, type founder, bom at 
Greneva early in the i8th century, resided first 
in Berne and then in Paris, where he established 
a foundry for a new musical type. His soa, 
Pierre Francois, bom at Geneva 1733, was his 
assistant and sucoesBor, They published * OI>> 
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servfttionB sot le tnat^ historique et critique de 
M. Fournier, etc.* (Paris 1766), with the view of 
showinff that Ballard's process was an imitation 
of Breitkopfs. It contained, amongst others, 
specimens of 6 pieces of ancient music printed by 
Ballard, and a Psalm by Roussier in Gandos 
own characters, and printed by his process, the 
notes and the lines requiring a separate im- 
TO^ssion, and the effect resembling copper plate. 
Fournier replied (see his * Manuel typographique,* 
pp. 289-306), criticising the Gandos and their 
type, which was however superior to his own, 
though inferior to those of Breitkopf in their 
own day, and still more to those of Duverger 
and others since. The father died in 1767,. the 
•on in 1800, both in Paris. [M.C. C] 

GANZ. A musical fieunily of Mayenoe. 

I. Adolf, bom Oct. 14, 1706, a violinist, 
studied harmony under HoUbusch ; conductor at 
Mayence (1819), Capelhneister to the Grand 
Duke of Hesse Darmstadt (1825); composed a 
melodrama, overtures, marches, Lieder, and 
choruses for men's voices. 

a. His brother, Mobits^. a cellist of the old 
school, bom 1804, was first cello under Adolph 
at Mayence, and (1826) in the royal band at 
Beriin, where he succeeded Duport and Romberg. 
In 1 833 he visited Paris and London, returning 
to the latter in 37, when he and his brother 
Leopdd played at Uie Philharmonic on May i. 
In 1845 he led the violono^os at the Beethoven 
Festival at Bonn. His tone is full and mellow, 
and his execution brilliant, though his style is 
of the old school. His compositions for his 
instrument are numerous, but few only have 
appeared in |>rint. 

3. The third brother, Leopold, violinist, was 
bom at Mayence 1806, played much with Moritz 
in the stvle of the brothers Bohrer, whom they 
succeeded in the royal band at Berlin (1826). 
Leopold was well received at the Hague, Rotter- 
dam, and Amsterdam, and in 1 837 visited England 
with his brother. They published the duets in 
which their polished and orilliant execution had 
excited so much admiration. Leopold died in 
Berlin in 1869. Two sons of Adolf are known 
in the musical world — Edward, bom at Mayenoe 
April 29, a pianoforte-player and pupil of Thal- 
berg, died Nov. 26, 1869; and WUliam (bom 
1830), who is well known in London as a teacher 
and accompanyist. [M. G. C.] 

GAR AT, Pierre Jean, bom at Ustaritz, April 
95, 1764, died in Paris March i, 1823, the most 
extraordinary French singer of his time. He 
was the son of an avocat, and destined for the 
bar, but early manifested a passion for music, 
which he studied under Franz Beck, composer 
and conductor at Bourdeaux. He seems however 
never to have gone deeply into the subject, for 
he was a poor reader, and owed his success to 
his natural gifts and the opportunity he enjoyed 
of hearing Gluck's works and of comparing the 
artists at the Fr e nc h aad Italian operas in Paris. 
He possessed a fine -toned expressive voice of 
unusual compass, including both baritone and 
tenor registers, an astonishing memory, and a 
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prodigious power of imitation, and may &irly 
be said to have excelled in all styles ; but his 
great predilection throughout his life was for 
Gluck^s music. Having been the favourite 
singer of Marie Antoinette, who twice paid his 
debts, he fled from Paris during the Terror, and 
with Rode took refuge at Hamburg, where the 
two gave very successful concerts. On his ro' 
turn to France he appeared at the 'Concert 
Feydeau* (1795) and the 'Concert de la rue 
Cl^iy' with such brilliant success that he was 
appointed professor of singing at the Conserva- 
toire- in 1 799. Among his pupils were Roland, 
Nourrit, Desp^ramons, Ponchard, Levasseur, 
Mmes. Barbier -Walbonne, Chevalier -Branchu, 
Buret, Boulanger, Rigaut, and MUe. Duchamp, 
whom he married when he was 55. He retained 
his voice till he was 50, and when that failed 
him tried to attract the public by eccentricities 
of drees and behaviour. He composed several 
romances, * B^lisaire,* ' Le M^nestrel,* ' Je t^aime 
tant,* etc., extremely popular in their day, but 
now so monotonous and uninteresting as to make 
it evident that the stvle in which Garat sang 
them alone ensured their suooess. , [G.C.J 

GARCIA, a Spanish family of musicians, who 
have been well characterised as 'representative 
artists, whose power, genius, and originality have 
impressed a pertnanent trace on the record of the 
methods of vocal execution and ornament* (Chor* 
ley). The founder of the family, Manuel del- 
PoPOLO -Vicente, was bom at Seville Jan. 23, 
1 775. Beginning as a chorister in the Cathedral 
at the age of 6, at 1 7 he was already well known 
as composer, singer, actor, and conductor. By 
1805 he had established his reputation at h(nne, 
and his pieces— chiefly short oomio operas — ^were 
performed all over Spain. He made his d^but 
in Paris, Feb. 11, 1808, in Paer's 'Griselda,' 
singing in Italian for the first time. Within a 
month he had become the chief singer at that 
theatre. In- 1809 he produced his 'Poeta calcu- 
lista,* originally brought out at Madrid in 1805. 
In 181 1 he set. out for Italy. At Naples Murat 
appointed him (181 2) first tenor in his chapel. 
There he met Anzani, one of the best tenors of 
the old Italian school, by whose hints he profited 
largely. There also, still combining the rdlee of 
singer and composer, he produced his ' Califo di 
Bagdad,' which obtained an immense success. 
In 1 8 1 5 Rossini wrote for him one of the principal 
r6les in ' Elisabetta,* and in 1 8 1 6 that of Almaviva. 
About the end of 18 16 he returned from Naples 
to England, and thence to Paris, where he revived 
his ' Califo,* and produced 'Le Prince d'oocasion,* 
and sang in Catalani's troupe, where he made 
a great hit as Paolino in the 'Matrimonio 
Se^to.* Annoyed by Catalani*s management, 
he left Paris for London about the end of 181 7. 
In the ensuing season he sang in the ' Barbiere' 
with Mme. Fodor, and in other operas^ witk 
moeh 4(Aa(t. In 1 8 19 he retumed to Paris, and 
sang in the 'Barbiere,' not till then heard there. 
There he remained till 1823, performing in 
'Otello,' 'Don Giovanni,* etc., and composing 
*La mort du Tasse* and 'Florestan* for the 
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Grand Op^ra, besides 'Fazzojetto* at ibe Italiena, 
'La Meuni^re' at the Gymnase, and 3 others 
which never reached the stage. In the spring 
of 1823 he re-appeared in London, where he was 
still a most effective singer (Ebers). Here he 
founded his famous school of singing. He sang 
in London again in 1824 in 'Zelmira' and 
'Ricciardo e Zoraide.* In the same year his 
' Deux contrats' was given at the Op^ Comique. 
In 1825 he was here again, his salary having 
risen from £260 (1823) to £1 250. He continued 
to gain still greater fame by teaching than by 
singing, and his fertility as a composer' was 
shown by at least 2 Italian operas, 'Astuada e 
prudenza' and * Un Avertimento.' The education 
of his illustrious daughter Marie, subsequently 
Mme. Malibran, was now completed, and under 
his care she made her d^but. [See Malibran.] 
He then realised the project he had long enter- 
tained of founding an opera at New York, and 
set out with that object from Liverpool, taking 
with him an Italian company, which included 
the young Crivelli as tenor, his own son Manuel 
and Angrisani, De Rosich, Mme. Barbieri, Mme. 
Garcia, and his daughter. At New York he 
produced ho less than 11 new Italian operas in 
a single year. In 182 7 he went to Mexico, where 
he brought out 8 operas, all apparently new. 
After 18 months* stay, he set out to return with 
the produce of this hard toil ; but the party was 
stopped by brigands, and he was denuded of 
everything, including nearly £6000 in gold. 

Garcia now returned to Paris, where he re- 
appeared at the Italiens. He then devoted 
hmiself to teaching; and died June a, 1832. 
Garcia was a truly extraordinary person. His 
energy, resource, and accomplishments may be 
gathered from the foregoing brief narrative. 
His singing and acting were remarkable for verve 
and intelligence. He was a good musician, and 
wrote with iiMnlity and effect, as the list of his 
works sufficiently shows. F^tis enumerates no 
less than 17 Spanish, 19 Italian, and 7 French 
operas. Words and music seem to have been 
alike easy to him. His most celebrated pupils 
were his daughters Marie — Mme. Malibran, and 
Pauline — Mme.Viardot, Mmes. Rimbault, Ruiz- 
Garcia, M^ric-Lalande, Favelli, Comtesse Merlin ; 
Adolphe Nourrit, G^raldy, and his son Manuel 
Garcia. 

Manuel Gaboia was bom at Madrid, March 
I7f 1805. His education began early, and at 15 
he received instruction in harmony from Fetis, 
and in singing from his father. In 1825 he 
accompanied his fother to America. Once more 
in Paris (1829) he quitted the stage, and devoted 
himself to teaching. A little later he undertook 
a serious scientific enquirv into the conformation 
of the vocal organs, the limits of registers, and 
the mechanism of singing ; of which the results 
were two — (i) his application of the Laryngo- 
scope, the value of which is now universally 
recognised by physicians and artists, and (2) his 
' M<$moire sur la voix humaine,' presented to the 
French Institut in 1 840, which obtained for him 
the congratulatioDS of the Acadamy, and may be 
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said to be the foundation of all subsequent 
investigations into the voice. Appointed pro- 
fessor of singing at the Conservatoire, he pabli&hed 
in 1847 Ms 'Traits complet de Tart da chant, 
en 2 {Mkrties,' 4to, which has been translated into 
Italian, German, and English, and has gained a 
world-wide reputation. Among his pupils n:ar 
be mentioned Mmes. Jenny Lind, Cath^ine 
Hayes, and Henriette Nissen (afterwards Mme. 
Saloman), and M. Bataille. In 1850 Garcia 
resigned his position at the Conservatoire, and 
came to London. He is still a Professor at the 
Royal Academy of Music and one of the leading 
teachers of singing in London. [See also Mali- 
BBAN, and ViARDOT.] y-^] 

GARDANE, Antonio, a composer, printer 
and publisher of music in Venice from 1 53S to 
1 569. From and after 1557 his name is giv^i as 
Gardano. After his removal his sons Cipriano 
and Annibale published a few works, and an 
Angelo Gardano, whose relationship does not 
appear, many more. There was an Alessandro 
in a small way at Rome. The Venice house 
lasted till 161 9. Their publications conjcist of 
the Masses, Psalms, Motets, Madrigals, Canzoni, 
and other compositions, of Archadelt, Jacket, 
Lasso, Prore, Nannino, and other great Flesokh 
and Italian writers, and fill many volumes. :^«« 
Eitner, Bibliog. der Sammelwerke, etc [G.] 

GARDINER, William, the son of a stocking 
manufacturer at Leicester, was bom in that tova 
Mardi 1 5. 1 7 70. He became an assistant to his 
father in his business, to which he afterwards 
succeeded, and which he carried on during the 
rest of hid life. But the taste for music never 
forsook him. His business occasionally required 
him to visit the continent, and he availed himrelf 
of such opportunities to become acqii^inted wi^ 
the works of the best foreign compoeens, par- 
ticularly of the great German masters, so that 
for a long period he knew more about their 
productions, especially those of Beethoven, than 
the majority of English professors. (See Thayer. 
Beethoven, i. 441.) Both at home and abrvwd b« 
sought and obtained the acquaintance of the best 
musicians of all ranks, both professors and ama- 
teurs. In his youth he composed some mngs Aid 
duets, which were published as the productiou of 
*W. G. Leicester.' He next produced, onder^ 
title of * Sacred Melodies,' a selection of pi*^e» 
by the best masters, chiefly foreign, adapted to 
English words, which he hoped might be adopt«d 
in our churches to the exclusion of the clamsj 
verses of Stemhold and Hopkins, and Brady aa^ 
Tate. Six volumes of this work appeared &t 
distant intervals, and it included a volume cf 
selections finmi the works of English cathednl 
composers. It must be confessed that the Pro- 
crustean plan was followed with the music in ordtf 
to fit it to the words ; yet, notwithstanding, tbs 
work had the merit of introducing to the not^ 
of the English public many fine compositKiits. 
In 181 7 Gaj^iner added notes to the trandanoi 
of Beyle's ' Life of Haydn ' by Robert Brevin, 
his ftUow townsman, published in oo^juncti— 
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with translations of Schlictegroll*8 ' Life of Mo- 
zart/ and other pieces. He next compiled an 
oratorio, entitled ' Judah/ by adapting English 
words to music selected principally firom the 
masses of Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven, and 
connected by compositions of his own. He wrote 
to Beethoven offering him loo guineas for an 
overture to this work, but rec'^ived no reply, 
owing, as he supposed, to the miscarriage of his 
letter. In 1830 he published a work, entitled 
' The Music of Nature ; or, an attempt to prove 
that what is passionate and pleasing in the art of 
singing, speaking, and performing upon musical 
instruments, is derived ham the sounds of the 
animated world.' The musical examples were 
published separately. In 1838 he published two ' 
volumes called 'Music and Friends ; or, Pleasant 
Recollections of a Dilettante,* — the utility of 
which is much impaired by its frequent inac- { 
curacy, — with a third volume in 1853. In i8^o ; 
Jie adapted Pope's ' Universal Prayer* to music | 
by Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven. * Sights in ' 
Italy, with some Account of the present state of 
music and the sibter arts in that country ' appeared 
in 1847. Besides these works Gardiner composed ' 
a few anthems. He died Nov. 16, 1853, in the ] 
84th year of his age. [W.H.H.] 

GARDONI, Italo, bom at Panna late in | 
18 2 1, studied singing under De' Cesari. He 
made his dtbiU at Viadana in 1840 in ' Roberto 
Devereux.* In the Fame year he was engaged | 
by Ronzani, with whom he went to Turin and 
lierlin, where he sang the I'Cle of Rodrigo, with 
Kubini as Otello. Kubini took a great fancy 
for the young artist, and predicted for him i 
s brilliant career. Gardoni sang during two 
seasons at Milan, and aftenpt'ards at Brescia. . 
Thence he went to Vienna, and sang, in company ' 
with Viardot, Alboni, and Tadolini, in the *Bar- 
biere,' 'Linda,* etc. In 1 844-5 ^^ appeared at the 
Acad^m'e Royale, creating the tenor parts in 
« Marie Stuart,' ' L'Ame en peine,' etc. In Paris 
Gardoni remained for three years, singing the \ 
principal rdlea in the ' Favorite,' * Robert le Dia- 
blo,* * Charles Six,' etc. In 1847 he went to the 
llieiltre des Italiens, and in the same spring made 
his first appearance at Her Majesty's Theatre, and 
' by his charm of person and of voice (somewhat 
dight though the latter has proved) did more to 
reoMicile the public to the loss of Signer Mario 
than could have been expected. A word is his 
due — as the due of a real artist, who has finished 
every phrase that he has sung, and has pointed 
every word that he has said. There has always 
been the real Italian elegance— and that more uni- 
versal elegance which belongs to no country — in 
Signer Gardoni ' (Chorley). Here he created the 
tenor rSle in Verdi's * Masnadieri.* Since then, 
with the exception of a few seasons spent at 
6t. Petersburg, Madrid, Amsterdam, and Rome, 
Gardoni has come every spring to London, and 
returned to Paris (Italiens) for the winter. 

Gardoni belonged to the mezzo cantttere class 
of tenors. His repertoire was rather exception- 
ally large ; for he sung in the * Barbiere,' ' Llta- 
liana in Alg'eri/ and 'Le Comte Ory,* as well 
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as In the 'Puritani,* ' Sonnnmbula,' 'Robert lo 
Diable,* ' Masaniello,' and Gounod's 'Faust.' 
He is a member of the * Soci^t^ de Bienfaisance 
Italienne' of Paris, and a chevalier of the 'Co- 
rona d'ltalia.' He married a daughter df Tam- 
burini Aug. 14, 1847 ; and in 1874 retired irom 
the stage. [J. M.] 

GASPARINI, Francesco, bom at Lucca in 
1665, according to F^tis, but the date is possibly 
somewhat too early. He was a pupil, first of 
Corelli and afterwards of Bernardo Pasquini, 
was Maestro di Coro at the Ospedale di Piet^ 
in Venice, and a member of the Accademia 
Filarmonica. In 1725 he was elected mctettro 
by the Chapter of St. John Lateran, but he was 
alre;idy in broken health at the time of his 
appointment, and retired upon halfpay in Augubt 
of the following year. He retained his post 
nominally, with Girolamo Chiti for a coadjutor, 
until April 1727, when he died. The celebrated 
Benedetto Marcello was his pupil for many years 
both at Venice and at Rome, and a correspond- 
ence between them, continued up to a few weeks 
before the death of Gasparini, testifies to the 
esteem in which the great scholar held his 
master. A professional conflict between Gas- 
parini and A. Scarlatti, the origin of which was 
unknown to Baini, took the form of an exchange 
of cantatas, by no means a regretable method of 
retort between rival and disputative artists. 

Gasparini wrote equally well for the church 
and for the stage, and Fetis gives a list of no 
less than thirty-two of his operas. Several of 
them were favourites in London in the early 
part of the century. He also composed several 
cantatas. But the work by which he is now 
best remembered is his treatise upon accompani- 
ment intituled 'L'Armonico prattico al cenibalo, 
ovvero regole, osservazitmi ed avertimenti per ben 
suonare il basso e accompagnare sopra il cembalo, 
spinetta ed organo.* This work was republished 
so lately as 1802 at Venice, and has maintained 
its position in Italy even since the appearance 
of the clearer and better arranged treatise of 
Fenaroli. [E.H.P.] 

GASSMANN. Floriaw Leopold, bomMay 4, 
1 7 2 3. at Briix in Bohemia : in 1 736 ran away from 
his father who wished to e«lucate him as a mer- 
chant. By playing the harp he worked his way 
! to Bologna, where he studied for two years under 
I Padre Martini. He then entered the service of 
j Count Leonard! Veneri at Venice, and his com- 
' positions were soon in general request. In 1762 
{ he was invited to Vienna as a ballet-composer. 
On the death of Re utter in 1771, the Emperor 
Joseph II. appointed him Court Capellmei«ter 
with a salary of 800 ducats. Very soon after 
entering on his new office he suggested the 
formation of the * Tonkiinstler Societat,' a Fund 
for the Widows and Orphans of Vienna musi- 
cians, a society which in if-62 was reorganised 
under the name of the 'Haydn.* See Pohrs 
' Denkschrift,' etc. (Vienna 1871). Gassmann 
die<l Jan. 21, 1774, owing to a fall from his 
carriage. He composed 23 Italian operas, of 
which two were translated into German, 'L'Amor 
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artigianA' byNeefs, aod 'LaContesana'by Hilltf . 
He alBO composed much church music, whk^ 
Hozart thought more of than of his operas 
(Letter, Feb. 5, 1783). When at Leipsic, he 
said to Doles, who could not quite join in his 
praises, ' Papa, if you only knew all we have of 
his in Vienna ! As soon as I get back I shall 
study him in earnest, and hope to learn a great 
deal.' Gassmann cannot be said to have exer^ 
cised any special influenee on the developement 
of musical form effected during his time by 
Emanuel Bach. Haydn, and Mozart. His best 
pupil was Salieri, who after their father's 
death educated Gassmann's daughters as opera- 
Bingon. [F.G.] 

GASTOLDI, GiOYAvm Giacomo, bom at 
Caravaggio about the middle of the 1 6th cen- 
tuiy; maestro di capella in Mantua, and later 
in jfilan (1592). He was the author of *Bal- 
letti da suonare, cantare, e ballare ' (Venice 
1591-5 ; Antwerp 1596), which are said to have 
served Moirley as models for his 'Ballets or 
Fal las.* iVo of them are well known to Eng- 
lish amateurs under the names of * Maidens fair 
of Mantua's city,* and 'Soldiers brave and 
gallant be.' Two others, ' Viver lieto voglio,' 
and ' A lieta vita,' are given by Bumey in his 
History of Music. These were adopted as Hymn 
tunes by Lindemann in 1597 to the words 
' Jesu, woUst uns weisen,' and ' In dir ist Freude ' 
respectively (During, Choralkunde, 45). [F. G .} 

GATES, Bernard. Second son of Bernard 
Gates of Westminster, Gent. Bom probably in 
1685 ; is mentioned in 1702 as one of the Chil- 
dren of the Chapel Royal ; was made a Gentle- 
man of the same in 1 708 in place of John Howell, 
who died July 15, and Master of the Choristers, 
Michaelmas 1740, vice J. Church; resided in 
James Street; Westminster. In 1758 he retired 
to North Aston, Oxon, where he died, Nov. 15, 
1773, aged 88. He was buried in the North 
Cloister at Westminster, ' near his wife and 
daughter.' He held the sinecure office, now 
abolished, of Tuner of the Begab in the King's 
household — see his epitaph at Aston. 

His chief claim to mention is his connexion 
with Handel, whose ' Esther ' was acted under 
Gates's care by the CJhildren of the Chapel Royal 
at his house Feb. 23. 1732, and afterwards at 
the King's Theatre, Haymarket. He also sang 
one of the airs in the Dettingen Te Deum on 
its first performance. [G.] 

GAUNTLETT, Henry John, eldest son of 
the Rev. Henry Gauntlett, was bom in 1806 at 
Wellington, Salop. He was educated by his 
father, and at an early age evinced an aptitude 
for music, especially for playing on the organ. 
His fiftther was presented to the vicarage of 
Olney, Bucks, and there, at the age of nine, 
young Gauntlett entered on the dutits of his first 
organist appointment. In 1826 he was articled 
to a solicitor. During his clerkship he pursued 
the study of law and music with equal assiduity, 
and in 1827 obtained the post of organist of 
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St. OIave\ South wark, which he held for npwards 
of 20 years. In 183 1 he was admitted a solicitor, 
and commenced practice in the City of Jjoadon. 
in partnership with a brother. About 1836, 
having attained a high reputation as sui orgaatsty 
he commenced his advocacy of a reform in organ 
building by the adoption of the C organ in the 
place of the old F and G instruments. He met 
with the strongest opposition, but finding » vala- 
able auxiliary in William Hill, the organ builder 
(who, imder his superintendence constructed the 
organs in St. Luke's, Cheetham, Manchester; 
St. Peter's, Cllomhill ; Ashton-under-Lyne cfaorch ; 
Dr. Raffles' chapel, Liverpool; and St. John's, 
Calcutta ; and reconstructed the large org^ans in 
Birmingham Town Hall, and Christ Church, 
Newgate Street), he attained his aim, and 
through his exertions the C organ was firmly 
settled in England. In 1836 he became organist 
of C^hrist Church, Newgate Street. In 1842 Dr. 
Howley, Archbishop of Canterbury, conferred 
on him the degree of Doctor of Music. About 
the same time he gave up the law and devoted 
himself wholly to music. In the year 1 844 Gaun^ 
lett, in conjunction with Charles Child Spencer, 
drew attention to the subject of Gregorian mask 
by the publication of the Hymnal for Matins and 
Evensong (Bell k Daldy). He took an active 
part in promoting the extension of choral worriiip, 
and composed many chants and anthems. With 
equal aniour he laboured to increase the stody 
of the works of Handel, Bach, Beethoven. Spohr 
and Mendelssohn, publishing arrangements of 
the choral and instrumental fugues of Bach; 
Beethoven's choral works; dierubini's ditto; 
the Overtures and Choruses in S|X)hr*s *Cnn> 
fixion,* etc., for the organ, with pedals. But it 
is as a composer and editor of psalm and hymn 
tunes that he will be best remembered. For 
upwards of 40 years he worked in that fi^ 
with unwearied enthusiasm, and there vsi 
scarcely a publication of any note issued dorii^ 
that period in which he was not engaged m 
editor, assistant, or contributor. Gauntlett also 
appeared as a lecturer on music and as a 
critic and reviewer, and able articles from his 
pen, abounding in learning and spirit (the 
opinions confidently expressed), will be found 
in the first 6 volumes of ' The Musical World,* 
in 'The Morning Post,' 'The Orchestra,' and 
*The Church Musician.' After quitting St. 
01ave*s and Christ Church, Gauntlett was soc> 
cessively organist of a church at Kenaingtoa 
Park, of Union Chapel, Islington (for 1 3 years), 
and of St. Bartholomew the Great, SmiUifield. 
He was chosen by Mendelssohn to play tka 
organ part in his oratorio, * Elijah,* on its pn^ 
duction at Birmingham, Aug. 36, 1S46. fit 
died suddenly, from heart disease, Feb. 21, 18;^ 
Gauntlett's principal publications, beskks 
those mentioned, were 'The diurch Hymn sod 
Tune Book ' (with Rev. W. J. Blew\ 1S44-51 ; 
Cantus Melodici, 1845; 'The Comprehensive 
Tune Book' (with Keams), 1846-7; *The 
Hallelujah ' (with Rev. J. J. Waite), 1 848-55 ; 
•The Congregational Psalmist* (with Dr. AllonX 
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1 851 ; Cariyle*B 'Manual of Pialmody/ i860; 
* Tunes, New and Old,* and Harland'a 'Church 
Psalter and Hymnal/ 1868 ; ' Specimens of a 
Cathedral Psalter' ; 'The Encyclopsedia of the 
Chant*; 'Hymns and Glorias*; 'St. Mark*8 
Tune Book*; 'Hymns for Little Children,' 
and several collections of Christmas Carols, 
Anthems, Songs, etc., and some organ arrange- 
ments. [W.H.H.] 

GAVEAUX, PiEBRB, bom at Beziers Aug. 
1 76 1; died insane at Charenton Feb. 5, 1825; 
studied composition under Beck, conductor of the 
theatre at Bourdeaux. There he made his d^ut 
as tenor with a success which decided his future 
career. His voice was warm and flexible, he 
sang with great expression, and during an en- 
gagement Si Paris in 1789 created many im- 
portant parts. As a composer he produced 
between 179 a and 1818 no less than 35 operas, 
written in an easy and essentially dramatic style, 
natural and simple in melody, but not charac- 
terised by depth or originality. Among these 
may be specified 'Les deux Suisses* (1792); 
'Le petit Matelot* (1795"); ' L^nore ou Tamour 
conjugal* (1798), the same subject which Bee- 
thoven afterwards set as 'Fidelio*; 'Le Bouffe 
et le Tailleur* (1804), sung by Ponchard and 
Cinti-Damoreau as late as 1835, and played in 
London in 1849 ; and ' Monsieur DeechiJumeaux* 
(1806), afterwards played as a pantomime. He 
also published a book of Italian 'Canzonette* 
dedicated to Gai»t, and another of French 
'Romances.* These are forgotten, but some of 
his opera airs have maintained their popularity, 
and occupy an honourable place in ' La Cl^ du 
Caveau.* [G.C.] 

GAVINI^S, PiERRS, an eminent French 
violin-player. According to some authorities he 
was bom at Bounleaux in 1728, while others 
give Paris and the year 1726. His instructors 
are equally unknown, but it is assumed that he 
was self-taught, forming his style chiefly after 
the great Italian violinists, who were then much 
in the habit of travelling in France. He was 
still a boy when he made his first successful 
appearance at the Concert spirituel in 1741, and 
after this to the end of his life he but rarely left 
Paris, where he soon came to be considered as 
the best living violinist, and was a great favourite 
in fashionable circles. Contemporary writers 
attribute to him all the qualities of a r^iUy great 
performer — wonderful execution, a great tone, 
spirit and feeling. His fiery temperament at 
one time got him into considerable trouble : he 
became involved in a liaison with a lady of the 
court, and on being detected had to fly from 
Paris, but was captured and imprisoned for a 
year. This experience effectually sobered him, 
and we are assured that later in life he was as 
much esteemed for his social virtues as for his 
artistic gifts. During his imprisonment he com- 
posed a piece which, under the name of ' Romance 
lie Gavini^'for a long time enjoyed considerable 
popularity in France, and, according to F^tis, 
used to move the hearers to tears, when per- 
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foraiied by the composer. On the foundation of 
the Conservatoire in 1794, Gavini^ was ap- 
pointed to a professorship of the violin. He died 
at Paris in 1800. 

In France Gavini^ is generally considered the 
founder of the great French school of violinists. 
This is trae in one sense, as he was the first pro- 
fessor of the violin at the Conservatoire, but with 
such a predecessor as Leclair. the title appears 
at least disputable. Viotti is said to have spoken 
of him as the French Tartini. But, although 
there can be no doubt that Gavini^s did more 
than any one before him towards transplanting 
into France the true and earnest style of the 
great Italian school of violin -playing, it is im- 
possible to rank him in any way with Tartini as 
a composer for the violin or even as a performer. 
His works, while not devoid of a certain pathetic 
dignity, do not shew an individual original style, 
and are in every respect inferior to Tartini's 
masterpieces. They are on the whole rather dry 
and laboured. On the other hand it must be 
granted that they indicate considerable advance 
in technical execution. His most celebrated 
work, ' Les vingt-quatres Mating,* surpasses in 
difiSculty anything ever written by Tartini, and 
as we are assured that Gavini^ used to play them 
even in his old age with the greatest perfection, 
we must assume him to have possessed an eminent 
execution. But it cannot be denied that his man- 
ner of writing for the violin, and the peculiar 
class of difficulties which his studies contain, 
show a tendency to go beyond the natural 
resources of the instrument — in fact, a tendency 
to exaggeration, such as invariably makes its 
appearance after a classical period in any art, 
and such as, in the art of violin playing in par- 
ticular, is represented towards the end of the last 
century by the masters who lived after Tartini 
and before Viotti. It is for this reason that 
Gavini^s* ' Matinees * cannot be ranked with the 
classical studies of Rode, Kreutzer, and Fiorilio. 
This however does not preclude their being both 
of interest and use to advanced students. 

Capron, Robineau, and Le Due atn^, are the 
best known of Gavini^* numerous pupils. Besides 
the ' Matinees ' he published 6 Concertos for the 
Violin, 2 sets of Sonatas for Violin and Bass 
(some of which have been recently republished 
by Alard and David), 3 Sonatas for Violin Solo 
(one of them entitled ' Le Tombeau de Gavini^*). 
He also composed an opera which was played at 
the Comddie-Italienne in 1760. L^'I^J 

GAVOTTE. A French dance, the name of 
which is said to be derived from the Gavots, or 
people of the pays de Gap in Dauphin^. Its 
original peculiarity as a danse grace was that the 
dxmcers lifted their feet from the ground, while 
in former danses graves .they walked or shuffled 
— (Littr^). It is in common time, of moderately 
quick movement, and in two parts, each of which 
is, as usual with the older dances, repeated. In 
the original form of the dance the first part con* 
sisted of four and the second of eight bars ; when 
introduced as one of the movements of a suite, it 
has no fixed number of bars. The following is 
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the first strain of the first gavotte in Bach's Suite" 
inD:— 




The gavotte should always begin on the third 
beat of the bar, each part finwhing, therefore, 
with a half -bar, which must contain a minim, 
jind not two crotchets. Occasional exceptions 
may be found to the rule that the gavotte is to 
begin on the third crotchet, as, for instance, in 
that of No. 3 of Bach's ' Suites Franyaisea,' which 
commences on the first crotchet, of which, how- 
ever, it should be noticed that in some editions 
it is termed an ' Anglaise.* In any case it is not 
strictly a gavotte. The same may be said of the 

* gavotte ' in Gluck's * Orph^e,' which begins on 
the fourth beat of the bar, and should therefore 
rather have been marked 'Tempo di Gavotta.' 
A second gavotte frequently succeeds the first 
as a * trio, in the modem sense of that term. 
This second gavotte is either similar in Construc- 
tion to the first, as in Bach's Suite in B minor 
('Franzosische Ouverture'), or is a Mdsettf, 
i e. founded on a ' drone-bass,' as in the third 
and sixth of Bach's ' Suites Anglaises.' The posi- 
tion of the gavotte in the suite is not invariable, 
but it usually follows the sarabande, though 
occasionally (as in Bach's Suit© in B minor above 
referred to), it precedes it. [E. P.] 

GAWLER, an organist in London in the early 
part of the present century, published a collection 
of pealm tunes with interludes, under the title of 

* Hannonia Sacra ' ; 'Dr. Watts's Di vine Psabns ' ; 
'Lessons for the Harpsichord,' and two sets of 
' Voluntaries for the (igan.' [ W. H. H.l 

GA WTHORN, Nathaniel, clerk at the Fridav 
Lecture in East Cheap, published in 1730 a 
bollection of p^alm tunes in 4 parts under the 
title of 'Hannonia Perfecta,* containing also 
Borne hymns and anthems, and an Introduction 
to Psalmody. [ W^ g H.l 

GAZZA LADRA, LA (the thievin? magpie). 
A comic opera in two acts ; libretto by Gherardini ; 
music by Rossini ; produced at La Scala, Mikn,* 
in the Spring of 181 7, in London at the King's 
Theatre March 10, 1821. and in Paris Sept. 18. 
In English (adapted by Bishop) as 'Ninetta, or] 
the Maid of Palaisoau,' at Covent Garden. Feb 1 
1830. [G^-j 

GAZZANIGA, Giuseppe, one of the most 
celebrated opera composers of his time, bom at 
Verona, Oct. 1743; pupU of Porpora, both in 
Venice and at .^an Onofrio in Naples. He also 
Btudied under Piccinni. Through Sacchini's in- 
fluence his first opera * II finto cieco * wa« per- 
formed in Vienna (1770). Among his many 
operas may be mentioned *il oonvietato di 
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pietro,* the forerunner of 'Don Giovanni,* whidi 
had an extraordinary success in Venice (17S7', 
Ferrara, Rome, Bergamo, and London, where it 
was performed repeatedly. Gazzaniga was aftei^ 
wards maestro di capeUa at Cremona, where h* 
devoted himself entirely to church music [F. G.J 

GEBAUER, Franz Xaver, bom in 17S4 ai 

Eckersdor^ Glatz, Prussian Silesia, received his 
early musical education from his father, the vil- 
lage schoolmaster. In 1804 ^'^ became organist 
at Frankenstein; and in 1810 went to V'ienna, 
where he soon became known for his extraoi^ 
dinary execution on the Jews-harp, and lived br 
giving excellent pianoforte lessons, and playing 
the cello. In 18 16 he was appointed cSkjt- 
director of the church of St. Augustin, and there, 
thanks to his indefetigable efforts, the largw 
works of the great ma&ters were satisfactarilT 
performed. He was also one of the earliest acJ 
most active members of the 'Geeellachafl ds- 
M usikfreunde, ' founded im 8 1 3 . In 1 8 1 9, throof^ 
his endeavours, were started the Spirituel Conc«te 
which continued in existence until 1848, and 
into the programmes of which none but rteriii^ 
works were admitted. [See Spikituel CoXcebti, ' 
Gebauer was the first conductor, but did not k»ff 
enjoy the fruit of his labours. In Oct. 1822 he 
returned from a journey to Switzerland Eeriouslj 
ill, and died in Vienna on the 15th Dec., sincerdT 
regretted as a sterling musician and an npright 
man. He published a few Lieder, and left a small 
number of choral compositions in MS. He wcs 
intimate with Beethoven, who in a note prererred 
by Se^fried ('Beethovens Studien,* Anh. 36, and 
Nohl s Briefe, No. 234), puns upon hia name ia 
his favourite style, calling him * Geh' Bauer ' vA 
*der Bauer.* fG.F.P.j 

GEDACKT-WORK (i.e. gt^ecUX All ^ 
Flue-stops of an Organ composed of pipes Uiat 
are entirely covered or closed in at the top art 
members of the * Gedackt ' or Covereil work. To 
this class therefore belong the Sub-Bourdon, 32 : 
Bourdon, 16 ; Stopped Diapason, 8 ; and StoRwd 
Flute, 4 feet -tone. When made to a 'sBiall 
scale,' and voiced so as to produce a sweet tone, 
the adjective 'Lieblich' is prefixeti, as Licblidi 
Bourdon, 16, Lieblich Gedackt, 8, Lieblich Fl6t<!, 
4 feet-4ione. Large stopped pipes are generalr 
made of wood ; the smaUer ones either ot wood « 
metal. Covered Stops were first made in Gennanr. 
in the early part of the i6th century. [E. J.R] 

GEIGEN-PRINCIPAL, ».e. Violin Diap«^ 
An organ stop of 8 feet or unison pitch ; crisp ia 
tone, and much resembling the violin in quuli^. 
A * vioU and violin * stop originally formed .«• 
of the features in the choir organ of the iMSra- 
ment in the Temple Church, built by FatV* 
Smith in 1688 : but seems to have been rwBO»»J 
shortly afterwards to make room for ao ad- 
ditional reed stop. The Gei gen- principal w« 
first brought under notice in England in rtewit 
times by Herr Schulze, who introduced lw>, k* 
of 8 feet and another of 4, into the admirmhle 
little organ he sent to the Great £xhibtli«A of 
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1851. The stop was subsequently adopted by 
the English organ-builder, Mr. Lewis, who has 
made several excellent specimens of it. [E. J.H.] 

GELINEK, Joseph, secular priest, composer 
of variations for pianoforte, bom Dec. 3, 1758, 
at Selcz in Bohemia, where his father was school- 
master. He was well-grounded in music at 
home, and on going to Prague to complete hi* 
philosophical studies took lessons from Segert in 
composition and organ-playing. In 17R3 he be- 
came a divinity student at the General Seminar, 
the orchestra of which at that time exemited 
standard works so well as to elicit praise from 
Mozart himself when in Prague. Mozart also 
applauded Gelinek's pianoforte playing, and 
encouraged him to persevere. In 1786 he 
was ordained priest, and became domestic chap- 
lain and pianoforte teacher to Prince Joseph 
Kinsky, who settled an income upon him for 
life, and took him to Vienna, where he studied 
with Albrechtsberger. He then accompanied 
Prince Poniatowsky to Rome, with the view to 
obtain further instruction, but illness obliged 
him to return to Vienna. There he became the 
favourite pianoforte teacher of the nobilitv, and 
was liberally paid. In 1795 he entered i^rince 
Esterhazy's household as chaplain and music 
master, and remained there till his death, which 
took place in Vienna April 13. 1825. For 
Gelinek's relations with Beethoven see p. i68a; 
and Czemy in Pohl's * Jahresbericht des Conser- 
vatoriums in Wien,* 1869-70. 

Gelinek composed with ease and rapidity; 
both he and his publishers made large profits 
from his works, the variations in the fashionable 
style of the day especially having a ready sale. 
Of these alone there is a thematic catalogue 
(Offenbach, Andre) containing 98, with spaces 
for more. The monotony which was one of their 
weak points is well hit in Weber's epigram : — 

* An den berUhmten Variationen-Schmidi Q«Iinek. 

Kein Thoma in der Welt Tenchonte dein Genie, 
Das timpeLite ollein— Dich Belbst— variirst Da nie.* 

Although at that time the rage, they are shallow 
and superficial ; and like his fantasias, rondos, 
marches, dance-music and arrangements, his few 
sonatas, songs, etc. are all now forgotten. Not- 
withstanding considerable losses, Gelinek left 
42,000 gulden (about £4000) among his poor 
relations. [C.F.P.] 

GEMINIANI, Francesco, an eminent violin- 
player and composer, was bom at Lucca in 16H0. 
His first teacher on the violin was Carlo Ambro- 
gio Lonati, sumamed 'il Gobbo,' at Milan. He 
afberwards studied under Corelli at Rome, and 
is said to have had instruction in composition 
from Alessandro Scarlatti. Geminiani must be 
oonaidered one of the foremost representatives of 
the school of Gorelli, however different, owing 
to the peculiarity of his character and talent, he 
proved himself to be as a performer and com- 
poser from his great master. While classical 
beauty and imperturbable dignity wore the main 
characteristics of Corelli's style, Geminiani's un- 
bounded vivacity of temperament shttwed itself 
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in his performances, which contemporary critics 
invariably describe as eccentric. Tartini is said 
to have spoken of him as * il furibundo Gemi- 
niani.* This easily accounts for the fact that, 
however great his success as a Solo-player, he 
failed as a leader and conductor, from want 
of the necessary calmness and control. Bumey 
relates, on the authority of Barbella, that he lost 
the post of leader of the opera- band at Naples 
because 'none of the performers were able to 
follow him in his tempo rubato and other un- 
ex}»ected accelerations and relaxations of mea- 
sure,* and that 'after this discovery he was never 
trusted with a better part than tenor during his 
residence in that city.* 

In 1 7i4he came to England, and quickly gained 
a great reputation as a virtuoso, although he 
appears to have but rarely played in public, and 
to have supported himself by teaching and play- 
ing in the houses of the nobility. . When invited 
to play at a court-concert, he only consented under 
the condition that Handel should accompany him. 
If nevertheless he failed to gain an established 
and secure position in life, this again is attri- 
butable to the peculiarity and eccentricity of his 
character, which did not allow him to make the 
best of his opportunities or to pursue any definite 
plan of life. While he made but rare use of his 
really great talent as a performer, he spent much 
time in writing theoretical works of but doubtful 
value. He also indulged in a foolish passion for 
dealing in pictures, without, we are assured, 
having much knowledge of the subject. This at 
one time involved him in difficulties and brought 
him even into prison, from which he was only 
extricated by Lord Essex, his friend and pupil. 
This same nobleman procured for him the poet 
of conductor of the Viceroys band at Dublin. It 
is supposed that Horace Walpole objected to this 
appointment on account of Geminiani being a 
Koman Catholic. At all events it was not Gemi- 
niani, but Dubourg, his pupil, who went to Dublin. 

In 1748 he made a journey to Paris, where he 
remained till 17.S5. Nothing however is known 
about his doings there, except that he brought out 
a new edition of his Solo-Honatas. From Paris 
he returned to Loudon, and he died in 1761 at 
Dublin, where he was visiting Dubourg. 

Geminiani and Yeracini (see that name), com- 
ing at about the same time to England, found 
the art of violin-playing in every respect in its 
infancy. Corelli's Solos were considered to afford 
almost insurmountable difficulties of execution. 
Now Geminiani not only played these, but in his 
own compositions shows considerable progress in 
the technique of the violin, by freely employing 
the shift, and by frequent use of double-stops. 
Bumey naively enough assures his readers that 
some of Geminiani's Sonatas were too difficult to 
be played by any one. His published compositions 
— Sonatas and Concertos for the violin— show 
him to have been a clever musician, but, with all 
his impetuosity, wanting in originality and indivi- 
duality. His slow movements are more modem 
in feeling than most of Corelli's, bearing a oertain 
likeness to Tartini's style, though without ev«r 
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equalling the best works of that great master. 
His Allegros have a more developed and freer 
form than those of Gorelli, but it is gross 
exaggeration of Bumey, to describe them as 
e<«entric and rhapsodic. 

The most valuable contribution however which 
he has made to the literature of the instrument 
is his * Art of Playing the Violin. London, 1 740.* 
This book, written in English, was the very first 
of its kind ever published in any country ; six 
years earlier than Leopold Mozart's Violin- 
School. It has the great merit of handing down 
to posterity the principles of the art of playing 
the violin, as they were finally established by 
Gorelli. The rules which Greminiani g^ves for 
holding the violin and bow, the management of 
the left hand and the right arm, are the same as 
are recognized in our days. In one particular 
point he even appears to have been in advance 
of his time, since he recommends the holding 
of the violin on the left hand side of the tail- 
piece — a practice now universally accepted and 
indispensable for a higher development of the 
technique — but, strange as it seems, not adopted 
either by Leopold Mozart or by the masters of 
the German school until the beginning of the 
present century. 

His other Uieoretical works — a 'Treatise on 
Memory,' a ' Treatise on Good Taste,* « The Art 
of Playing the Guitar,* ' The Ait of Accompani- 
ment' — are of little value, although they ap- 
peared not only in English, but in Italian^ French, 
German, and Dutch. 

Of original compositions he published the fol- 
lowing: — XII Solos, op. I. London 1716; Six 
Concertos in seven parts, op. 2. London 1732, 
and Paris 1755, in score; 6 Concertos, op. 3, 
London and Paris 1775 ; XII Solos, op. 4, Lon- 
don 1739 ; ^ Solos for Violoncello, op. 5 (these 
are arrangements from the violin-solos) ; 6 Con- 
certos, op. 6. London 1741 ; Six Concertos in 8 
parts, op. 7; XII Sonatas for Violin, op. ii, 
London 1758 ; XII Trios and VI Trios, the 
latter arrangements of op. i ; Lessons for the 
Harpsichord, London. He also made and pub- 
lished in London an arrangement of Corelli's 
Solos, op. 5, as * Concerti grossi.* [P. D.] 

GEMSHORN (i. e. Chamois horn), an organ- 
stop 8, 4, or 2 feet in length, the pipes of which, 
generally of metal, are taper shaped, being only 
about one-third the size at the top that they are 
at the mouth, with a tone somewhat lighter than 
that of a cylindrical stop of the same scale at the 
mouth ; and very musical. It was first intro- 
duced here by Father Smith, who placed one in 
the choir organ at the Temple. It passed out of 
sight for many years ; but was reintroduced by 
the late Mr. William Hill, and has remained in 
great favour ever since. [E.J.H.] 

GENERALI, Pietbo, bom Oct. 4, 1783, at 
Masserano, near VercelU. His real name was 
Mercandetti, but his father becoming bankrupt 
changed his name and removed to Rome. Pietro 
studied music under Giovanni Massi, a pupil of 
Durante, and soon wrote masses and church 
music. In 1800 he produced his first opera, ' Gli 
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Amanti ridicoli,* afler which he travelled to 
Southern Italy, and coming back to Rome in 
1 80 1 composed a cantata, 'Roma Liberata,* and 
two operas, ' H Duca Nottolone* and ' La Villana 
al cimento.' These were followed by * Le Geloae 
di Giorgio' (Bologna 1802) ; 'Pamela nubile* and 
*La Calzolaja' (Venice 1803); 'Misantropia e 
pentimento,* after a play of Kotzebue's; *GU 
Efietti della somiglianza* (ibid 1805) ; and ' Don 
Chisciotto' (Milan 1805). These are for the 
most part opere huffe ; and an attempt at opera 
temi-teria, 'Orgoglio e Umiliazione (Venice), 
was a failure. In 1807 he wrote ' L*Idolo Cinese* 
for San Carlo, and 'Lo Sposo in Bersaglio* for 
Florence. Many other comic operas were well 
received in Venice, especially/ A delina,* a fitroe, 
'La Moglie di tre mariti,* and his chrf-^cewrt 
'I Baocanali di Roma* (Venice 1815). In the 
meantime Rossini had come to the front, and 
Generali*s popularity suffered. After several 
doubtful successes he withdrew to Novara» and 
accepted the post of maestro di capella to the 
cathedral. In his retirement he studied Rossini's 
style, appropriating as much of it as he oould ; 
and in 1827 reapp«tred, first at Trieste and then 
at Venice, where his ' Francesca di Rimini * (Dec. 
26, 1829) was a total failure. He returned to 
Novara, and died there Nov. 3, 183a. His 
operas number in all more than 45. Genenh's 
reputation, says Fetis, rests on his haying been 
the first to employ certain harmonies and nuidu- 
lations of which Rossini took advantage. In 
iajd he was the true precursor of Rossini, bat 
the latter possessed genius, while Generaii had 
only talent. An 'Elogio* of him by C. Pioooli 
was published at Novara in 1833. [E.G.] 

GENET, Eleazar, also called CAHPEvrmAS, 
after the French town in which he was bom, 
was priest, singer, and composer, attached to the 
papal court in the time of Leo X. He was made 
a bishop in 1 518, and was soon afterwards sent by 
the Pope on a mission to Avignon, where he seemi 
to have spent the rest of his life. He cmce 
revisited Rome, and during his stay there bis 
' Lamentations' for Holy Week were performed 
by his former colleagues. Struck by many defects, 
he made considerable alterations in bis work, 
had a magnificent copy made, which is still 
preserved in the Pontifical Chapel, and wrote 
a dedication to Clement VII, who was Pope at 
the time. Of detached pieces by Genet in the 
various collections of the time, we know verf 
few. Two motets from the 1st and 3rd books of 
the *Motetti della Corona* (Petruoci, Fomosi- 
brone, 151 4), 2 psalms from the 'Paaknoma 
Selectorum Tom. II.* (Petreius, Nuremberg 1539^ 
and a few two-part motets printed by Gavdane 
in 1543, a slender legacy, if in truth these bad 
been all the works — and they were very nearly 
being all — that were to come to us ; for Genei*! 
position and the powerful patronage he enjoyed 
made him independent of the usual ooUectioof 
and publishers, and enabled him to bring out hit 
works in an exceptional way, which afaao* 
resulted in their being lost to posterity. It vas 
only a few yean ago that a copy, the ooW one 
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known at preeentj of 4 splendid volumef, printed 
by De Cluuuiay for Genet at Avignon, waa found 
in the Imperiad Library at Vienna. These books 
are remarkable for being the first to introduce 
Briard's new types, in which the notes are round 
instead of square and diamond shaped, and, what 
is much more important, ligatures are abandoned, 
and the complicated system in which the same 
notes have different meanings at different times 
gives place to a simple method, such as we use 
at present, in which the notes bear at all times 
a fixed ratio to each other. This im(m>vement, 
first introduced in the publication of Genet's 
works, may, we think, be &irly attributed to 
his suggestion. Of the 4 volumes the ist contains 
5 Masses — 'Se mieubc ne vient,* 'A Tombre d'un 
buissonet,* ' Le cceur fut mien,* ' Forseulement,* 
and 'Encore iray je jouer.' The 2ad volume 
contains Hymns for the principal church festivals 
of the year, the 3rd, LaJnentations, and the 4th 
a collection of Magnificats. The composer, who 
cared so little for a wide popularity in his life- 
time, and wrote with the learned musicians of 
the Papal Chapel in bis mind's eye rather than 
the general public, who scorned the popular 
editions and published his works for a ^osen 
few, does not belie his character in the works 
themselves. We have in them music that 
appeals to serious and learned musicians alone. 
Soienm and dignified, the bishop-musician writes 
as if from his episcopal throne, unbending and 
severe in stvle, but appealing not in vain to the 
sympathy of his Roman colleagues, who indeed 
valued so highly and cherished so long the works 
he gave them, that 50 years after his death 
nothing less than the special command of Pope 
Sixtus IV could shake their firm adherence to 
the 'Lamentations* of Genet or cause them to 
recognise in place of them those of the popular 
Palestrina. Much of Genet's music was written 
in the short intervals of comparative health 
allowed him by an agonising complaint which 
attacked him in the ears and brain, was beyond 
the experience of his physicians, and embittered 
the last years of his life. [J. R. S. B.] 

GERBER, Heinrich Nicolaus, bom 1 70a in 
the principality of Schwarzburg ; son of a peasant, 
stucUed at the University of Leipzig, where his 
love of music found encouragement in the teaching 
and conversation of Sebastian Bach ; *in 1728 be 
was organist at Heringen, and 1 73 1 court organist 
at Sondershausen. Here for the first time he 
felt himself safe, as, on account of his extra- 
ordinary height, he had been constantly pursued 
by the recruiting ofiicers of Frederic William I. 
He composed much for clavier, organ, and harp ; 
a complete Choralbuch, with figured basses ; and 
variations on chorales, long and widely used. 
He also made musical instruments, and planned 
many improvements and new inventions. Among 
others a kind of rebeck, harpsichord-shape, with a 
compass of 4 octaves ; the keys liberated wooden 
balls which struck on bars of wood, and thus 
produced the notes. From 1 749 Gerber was also 
court-secretary. He died Aug. 6, 1775. 

His son Ebitst Ludwig, was bom at Sondem- 
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hausen Sept. 29, 1746; learned singing and 
clavier from his father, and studied music from 
an early age. In 1 765 he went to the Univer- 
sity of Leipzig, but returned home in order 
to assist his father in his offioe, and succeeded 
him on his death. He then entered on those 
labours which finally conducted him to an end 
he himself scarcely contemplated, and by which 
he has earned the gratitude of all lovers of musio. 
His love of musioJ literature suggested to him 
the idea of making a c«>llection of portraits of 
musicians, for which he wrote biographies, 
mainly on the authority of Walther*s Lexicon 
(1732). As Waltber was at that time out of 
date, he procured the necessary additions, ob- 
tained biographical sketches of living musicians, 
took journeys, imd tried to fill up the gaps by 
consulting all the books then in existence on 
the subject. Thus the idea suggested itself of 
adapting Walther*s work to the wants of the 
time, and of writing a completely new work of 
his own, which eventually became the * Historisch 
biographische Lexikon der Tonkiinstler* (2 vols, 
Leipzig. Breitkopf, 1790 & 92) translated into 
French by Choron (1810, 11). While writing 
musical articles and reviews for various period- 
icals (Erfurter Gelehrten Zeitung; Leipziger 
Allg. Musik. Zeitung from 1798, etc.; Becker's 
' Litcratur der Musik * contains a list of his 
scattered articles) he received frt>m all quarters 
corrections and information of all kinds, which 
enabled him, or rather made it his duty, to 
prepare an enlarged edition. Accordingly his 
*Neues hist, biogr. Lexioon der Tonkiinstler* 
appeared in 4 vols, with 5 appendices (Leipzig, 
Kiihnel, 181 a, 14). This new edition did not 
supersede the former one, to which it often 
refers the reader; but rather completed it. 
Gerber took pains to keep up with the times, 
recorded events for after use, was continually 
making additions to his collection of books and 
music, and composed industriously pianoforte 
sonatas and organ preludes. Hoping to keep 
together the coUection he had made at the cost 
of BO much labour and pains, he offered it for 
sale to the Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde in 
Vienna, with the solitary stipulation that he 
should retain it during his own life. The price 
was fixed, and the negotiation completed in 
January 181 5, but he still continued his ad- 
ditions, encouraged doubtless by the knowledge 
that his treasures would be in safe keeping, in 
a city so famed for its musical tastes. He was 
still court secretary at Sondershausen when he 
died, June 30, 1 819, in universal respect ; leaving 
behind him the reputation of one who, with 
singular disinterestedness and out of a true love 
for music, had devoted the energies of his whole 
life to a single end. His Lexicon forms the 
foundation of all future undertakings of the same 
kind ; and if new Dictionaries are to satisfy the 
wants of the age to the same extent that his did, 
their authors must possess industry a.^persevering, 
knowledge as eclectic, and a love of music as de- 
voted, as that which inspired Grerber. [C. F. P.] 
GERBERT TOir Hobnau^ Mabtin, an emi« 
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nent writer dn the history of mudc. bom 
Aug, 12, 1720, at Horb on the Neckar. He 
peoeived a thorough literary education, in* 
eluding muBic, at Ludwigsburg. In 1736 he 
entered the Benedictine monastery of St. Blaise 
m the Black Forest, was ordamed priest in 
1744, and appointed Prince-Abbot Oct. 15, 
1764. Historical research, especially in music, 
was his favourite pursuit, and a taste for this 
he endeavoured to infiiae into the convent. The 
library afforded him ample materials, and much 
valuable matter hitherto unused. But this was 
not enough. Between the years 1759-65 he 
travelled through Germany, France, and Italy, 
making important discoveries, and establishing 
relations with various learned societies. His 
acquaintance with Padre Martini at Bologna 
was of special service to him. Their objects 
were closely connected— Gerbert's work being 
a history of Church music. Martini's one of 
music in general. In 176a Gerbert published 
his prospectus, and invited contributions, which 
were furnished him in abundance. The first 
volume was nearly complete when a fire at the 
monastery in 1768 destroyed all the materials 
which had been collected; in 1774, however, 
the complete work appeared at St. Blaise, in 2 
vols. 4to, with 40 engravings, under the title 
< De cantu et musica sacra a prima eoclesiae 
aetate usque ad praesens tempus'; a book which 
has ever since formed the foundation of all 
musical scholarship, although naturally requiring 
much correction at the present day. A descrip- 
tion of it appears in Forkel's 'Geschichte der 
Husik,' which without Gerbert*s work would 
possibly never have been written, or would at 
any rate have been published later and in a &r 
less complete form. Ten years after, in 17S4, 
appeared Gerbert's second great work 'Scriptores 
eoclesiastici de musica sacra potissimum,' 3 vols, 
also printed at St. Blaise ; a collection of 
treatises by the most important writers on music, 
vecently continued by Coussemaker. Three more 
worics, also printed at St Blaise, deserve special 
mention, ' Iter alemannicum, acoedit italicum et 
gallicum* (1765; 2nd ed. 1773; German ed. by 
Kochler, Ulm 1767), which contains the account 
of his travels, and abounds in interesting par- 
ticulars; 'Vetus liturgia alemannica' (2 vols* 
1776) ; and ' Monumenta veteris liturgiae ale- 
mannica* (2 vols, 1777). He also made the 
Latin translation of * Opusculum theodiseum de 
Musica,* a treatise in 4 chapters written in old 
Grerman by Notker (Labes) a monk of St. Gall 
in the loth century (see Becker s ' Literatur der 
Musik,' p. 68). Hb other writings are mainly 
theological. Some offertories of his composition 
were published at Augsburg. 

Gerbert died May 1 3, 1 793. He realised the 
ideal of virtue and industry in his illustrious 
oirder; his gentle character and engaging man- 
ners secured the friendship of all wli^ came in 
contact with him. Bonndorf (4 leagues fronu 
St Blaise, and the chief town of the principality) 
is indebted to him for a hospital and house of 
cgfixction, over the entrance o( which is the 
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inscription 'Dedicated by Martin II. to ihm 
poor, and to the improvement of mankind.' He 
also built the fine church of the Convent 
(after the model of the Pantheon at Rome), and 
founded and endowed an orphanage for the 
5 surrounding districts. The peasants of the 
neighbourhood, of their own accord, erected his 
statue in the market-place of Bonndorf, a meet 
unusual tribute of respect. His memory still 
lives in the district. Carl Ferdinand Schmalholz, 
the able musical director of the Cathedral at 
Constance, possesses an excellent half-length oQ 
picture of Gerbert. [C. F. P.] 

GERMAN SIXTH. The third of the three 
varieties of sixth called in the old 
books French, Italian, and German 
sixths. It is the chord of the Aug- 
mented or Extreme Sixth when 
accompanied by the major third and 
fifth of its bass. [C.H.H.P.] 

GERO, Jhan, commonly known as Maistre Jaa, 
Jhan, or Jehan, and styled 'Joannes Gallus' in 
the title of one of his publications, was probably 
a native of France or Belgium. His earliest 
known work is a motet, ' Benignissime Domine 
Jesu,' in the 'Motetti della Corona' (Peiruod, 
Fossombrone 15 19), so we may assume that he 
was bom towards the close of the 1 5th century. 
He was chapel-master of the cathedral at Orvieto^ 
and afterwards held a similar poidtion at the 
court of Hercules II, Duke of Ferrara, and his 
successor Alfonso. Gero was a most voluminous 
composer of motets and madrigals. For the 
former, like Josquin and Lassus, he made choice 
of most important subjects, setting to mu»c the 
ten oonunandments, the conversion of St. Paol, 
and parables from the New Testament. As a 
niadrigal composer he was very successful, and 
enjoyed a lasting popularity. In a collection of 
madrigals for 3 voices printed by Gardane in 
1597 (<>^ which the bass part is in the Bridsh 
Museum) 20 numbers, more than a third of the 
whole, are by Gero. Eitner's ' Bibliogr»phie der 
Musik -Sammelwerke* (Berlin, 1877) gives a list 
of more than 100 of Gero's motets and madrigals. 
Of these 3 2 appear in the * Trium vocum cantiooet 
centum' (Nuremburg, Petreius, 154.1), 14 in the 
Second Book of Madrigals (Venice, Gardane, 
1543), and 9 in the 'Madrigals for 3 Voioe«* 
(Venice, Gardane, 1561). 'Die r^t appear in 
smaller numbers in various collections printed 
between 1 5 1 9 and 1 590. [ J. R, S. B.] 

GERNSHEIM, Fbudricb. eminent playov 
composer, and conductor, bom of Hebrew panoti 
at Worms July 17, 1839. He received hisfiiil 
instruction in music from his mother, an abk 
pianiste, and was then put successively into t2it 
hands of Liebe, Pauer, and Rozenheim. He ak« 
learned the violin, and under HaufT the tfasocy 
of music. His ability might have tempted him 
to become a virtuoso, but he fintunat^j preferred 
a different path, and at the Conservatorium of 
Leipsic, under Moscheles, Hauptmann, Riecx, 
and Richter, during the yean 1852-5 under- 
went a thorough musical education. He followed 
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tKin ap by a retidence in Paris, where lis was 
much esteemed as a teacher and player. Since 
then he has been successively at Saarbruck 
(1861'); Cologne, as Professor of Pianoforte, 
Counterpoint, and Fugue (1865) ; Rotterdam, as 
conductor of the * Eruditio Musica,* and of the 
Theatre (1874). His works consist of a Sym- 
phony, an Overture, a P.F. Concerto, 3 String 
Quartets, a P. F. ditto, several small works for 
Chorus and Orchestra. Songs, etc. His name is 
now well known in England, his trio for P. F. 
and Strings in F (op. 28) having been repeatedly 
given at the Popular Concerts, and a Quartet 
for ditto (op. 6) once, and other works at Chas. 
Halle*s and other concerts. [G.] 

GESELLSCHAFT DER MUSIKFREUNDE 
at Vienna, lliis institution, now of world-wide 
celebrity, was suggested in 181 2, and founded in 
1813, mainly through Dr. Joseph von Sonnleith- 
ner, after two great performances of Handel's 
* Alexander's Feast/ by all the first artists of 
Vienna, in the Imperial Riding-school, on Nov. 
a9 and Dec. 3, 181 2. In 1814 the statutes re- 
ceived the Imperial sanction, a president (Count 
Apponyi) and board of directors were appointed, 
the formation of a musical library and museum 
decided upon, and four annual subscription con- 
certs announced. These took place in the Re- 
doutensaal — the first (Dec. 3, 1815) in the Small 
Hall, the others in the large one. The ' Musik- 
feste' (oratorios only, with 1000 performers) 
W0re repeated in the Riding school every year 
until 1847, when Mendelssohn would have con- 
duoted his ' Elijah,* but for his death a few days 
before the date fixed for the performance. Since 
1859 two extra concerts have been given every 
year, besides the original four. For some years 
past the number of performers has been about 80 
in the orchestra, and 300 to 359 in the chorus ; 
the latter form the * Singverein,* founded in 1 858. 
The * Oroheeterverein,' established in i860, gives 
a few soir^ annually. Soir^, with miscella- 
neous programmes, were held regularly from 1 8 1 8 
to 1 840. At the four general concerts all masters 
worthy of note have been and are still represented. 
Beethoven himself was invited to write an ora- 
torio for the Society, but was unfortunately at 
the time Vx> busy with other works (the Mass in 
D, etc.) to comply with the request. The Society 
bas twice had a well-known patron of music at 
its head — the Archduke and Cardinal Archbishop 
Rudolf from 1814 to 1831, and the Archduke 
Anton from 1831 to 1835. Down to 1848 the 
oonoerts were conducted by the best musicians 
among the members in turn ; but in 1 8 •> i Hellmes* 
besger was appointed as piofessional conductor. 
His suooessors were — Herbeck in 1859, Rubin- 
stein in 1871, Brahms in 187a, and Herbeck 
again in 1875. Herbeck died Oct. aS, 1877. 
and Hellmesbeiger b dischaiiging the duties of 
the office in the interim (1878). l^e formation of 
the 'Singverein' under Herbeck added greatly 
tu the interest of the concerts. Besides such 
works as Beethoven's Mass in D, and Bach's 
Passion-music (both St. Matthew and St. John) 
several of Schubert's works— 'Per hJiusUche 
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Krieg,* * Lazams.* the B-minor Symphony, etc. — 
^ve been produced. 

The possessions of the Society in works of art 
have gradually increased, and are now of enor- 
mous extent. The library, the foundation of 
which was formed by Gerber's valuable ooUeo' 
tion, acquired in 1819, now contains nearly 
4000 printed vols, and about 40,000 numbers of 
music, printed or manuscript. [Gerber.] Among 
the latter are many valuable autographs and 
literary curiosities, including Mozart's P. F. con- 
certo in D minor, a quintet (1768), his last 
cantata (Nov. 1791) ; Schubert's 9th Symphony, 
Masses in A fiat and G, the opera ' Aifons und 
Estrella,* the Singspiele *die Zwillingsbrttder,' 
and ' der vierj&hrige Posten.' 4 stringed quatuors, 
and many song** ; Haydn's ' Ten Commandments,* 
Mass in 3 flat, a great cantata (1768), six 
strinijed quatuors ( 1 771 ) ; Beethoven's first violin 
concerto (a fri&gment), many songs, the sonata 
op. 81 (first part), a quantity of sketches, the 
Eroica (a copy, revised by Beethoven) ; choruses 
by Gluck and Handel, and other treasures. The 
museum includes a large collection of pictures 
and engravings of celebrated musicians, and a 
collection of ancient musical instruments, medals, 
busts, etc. In 1830 the Society built a house of 
its own (Tuchlauben), but having far outgrown 
the accommodation there, removed in 1870 to 
the present large building * an der Wien,' where 
the concerts are now held. 

The ' Conservatorium,' founded by the Society 
in 1817, and still in ooniiection with it, has 
grown to great importance frx>m very small 
beginnings. It includes instruction in every 
branch which a pupil can possibly require. In 
1870 an opera school was opened, which holds 
operatic performances. To this was added in 
1874 a dramatic school, which gives theatrical 
representations. At present (1878) the Institu- 
tion is attended by over 700 pupils, who receive 
instruction from 56 professors. Hellmesbergee 
was appointed professional director in 1851, and 
has continued at the post ever since. Ainongst 
the innumerable artists who have been educated 
there we may mention Ernst, Joachim, Goldmark, 
Staudigl, and Hans Richter, as representatives of 
a number too large for our space. [G.F. P.] 

GEVAfiRT, FRAH9018 Adoustb, Director of 
the Brussels Conservatoire, bom July 31, 1838, 
at Huysse, a village near Oudenarde. His father, 
a baker, wished to bring hira up to his own 
trade, but his great musical ability becoming 
apparent, he was sent in 1841 to the Conservatoire 
at Ghent, where be studied under Sonmi^re and 
Mengal. He was then appointed organist of the 
Jesuits' Church, and in 1846 a Christmas cantata 
of his composition was performed in Ghent. In 
June 1847 his Psalm 'Super flumina* was per-' 
formed at the festival of the 'Zangverband' ; 
and Spohr, who was present, congratulated the' 
young composer. In the May previous he had 
won the first prize for composition at the national 
competition in Brussels, but was allowed to 
postpone his foreign tour for two years, during' 
whieh he produced in Ghent his first opera. 
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'Hughea de Somerghem* (March 23, 1848), 
followed by 'La Com^die k la vilW a decided 
step in advance. In 1849 he started on his tour, 
and after a short stay in Paris proceeded to Spain, 
where he composed an orchestral fantasia * Sobre 
motivos espauoles/ which b said to be still 
popular tliere. His reports on Spanish music, 
regularly forwarded to the * Ministre de Tlnte- 
rieur/ were printed in the bulletin of the Aca- 
d^mie of Brussels for 1851. From Spain he 
went to Italy, and returning through Germany 
reached Ghent in the spring of 1852. On Nov. 
37 of that year he produced 'Georgette' (i act) 
at the Th^dtre Lynque in Paris; and in Oct. 
1854 * Le Billet de Marguerite/ in 3 acts, libretto 
by Leuven and Brunswick — both with extra- 
ordinary success. * La Lavandi^re de Santarem' 
(Oct. 28, 1855), however, was a fiasco. Gevaert 
received the oider of Leopold for his cantata * De 
nationale verjaerdag,* composed in honour of the 
a 5th anniversary of King Leopold's reign. * Quen- 
tin Durward' (March 25, 1858), • Chateau Trom- 
pette' (i860), and*Le Capitaine Henriot'(Dec. 29, 
1864), were aU successes at the Op^ra Comique in 
Paris. So also was ' Les Deux Amours/ op^ra 
comique at the Theatre of Baden-Baden, 1861. 
In 1867 he was appointed 'Chef de chant' at 
the Academic de Musique, Paris, a post re- 
signed by Hal^vy in 1845. This post Gevaert 
retained till the Op4ra in the Rue Le Peletier 
was closed (Sept. 1870) on account of the war. 
From that time he devoted his attention to 
the history of music, and in 1875 brought out 
the first part of his 'Histoire et Th^rie de la 
musique dans TAntiquit^* (Henzel, Paris, i vol. 
8vo.), a work remarkable for much new matter, 
the result of careful and original research. This 
had been preceded bv his 'Leerboek van den 
Gregoriaenschen zang (Ghent 1856), his 'Traits 
d'instrumentation ' (1863), and 'Les Gloires 
d'ltalie' (Paris 1868), a collection of secular 
Tocal music by Italian composers of the 1 7th and 
1 8th centuries, with introduction and biographies, 
etc. In 1871 he succeeded Fdtis as director of 
the Conservatoire at Brussels ; a post which gave 
scope for his remarkable powers of organisation. 
One of his reforms consisted in placing the 
aingingclasses under the annual inspection of 
some celebrated singer. Faure was the first 
engaged. In 1873 Gevaert was elected a mem- 
ber of the Acad^mie des Beaux Arts in place of 
Mercadante ; an appointment hailed with satis- 
£ftction in France. Gevaert is iacontestably a 
musician of a very high order ; and his fame 
rests on the solid foundation, of a thoroughly 
good early education. 

We embrace the opportunity of giving some 
notice of the Brussels Conservatoire whidi was 
omitted before. 

The Conservatoire dk Mdsiqub et db De- 
clamation, established Feb. 13, 1832, by an 
order in council, is an oiTshoot of the Ecole 
Toyale de Musique founded in 1823. By another 
order in Council, April 15, 1833, the directorship 
of the new institution was conferred on Mons. 
F. J. F^tis, who continued in office till his death 
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(March 25, 1871), and was succeeded by M. 
Gevaert. Under his direction the institixtioa 
steadily increased in importance. Its annnal 
income, which amounted at first to only 8000 
francs, has been augmented by endowments from 
the government, city, and province, to 108,040 
francs (£4320) in 1870, and rt has now three 
times outgrown its accommodation. In 1835 ^^ 
removed to an hotel in the Rue de Bodenbroeck. 
in 1847 to the ancient Hotel de Croy in the 
Petit Sablon, and on Feb. 12, 1876, to the 
present Conservatoire, in the continuation of the 
Rue de la R^ence, which was inaugurated bj 
the King and Queen. The last enlargemflont k 
a proof of the popularity and influence of the 
present director. There are about 350 papib ia 
attendance, distributed as follows: — aoUeggio 
proper, 3 superior classes and 4 preparatory; 
singing, 3 classes ; organ and canto fermo, i ; 
pianoforte, 3 preparatory and 2 superior ; violin, 
3 ; viola ; violoncello ; double bass ; flute ; oboe ; 
clarinet ; bassoon ; saxophone ; horn ; tnunpet 
and comet k pistons ; trombone ; bogle and 
oomet k pistons ; orchestral ensemble ; string 
quartet ; chamber music ; composition ; counter- 
point ; harmony, theoretical and practical — i 
class each ; declamation, 2 classes ; Italian de- 
clamation, and dancing and depc»rtment, 1 dam 
each. Among the professors we will mention by 
name — MM, Gevaert (composition), J. Dupont 
(harmony), Kufierath (oounterpoint), Mailly 
(organ), Auguste Dupont and Brassin (piano- 
forte), Colyns and Wieniawski (violin), Wamots 
(singing), Joseph Servab (cello), Dunoon (flate)» 
Poncelet (clarinet), Merck (horn), Di^iem (trum- 
pet), and Van Hoesen (bugle). Farther detaik 
may be obtained from the *Annuaire da Con^ 
servatoire royal de Musique de BmzeUes,* of 
which the firat number was published in 1S77. 
We need only add that, like the Paria Con- 
servatoire, on which it was modelled, the in- 
stitution has a library and museam, to which 
the upper storey of the building is devoted. 
According to the catalogue of 1870 the library 
then contained nearly 5000 volumes ; M. Victor 
Mahillon is preparing a catalogue of the instro- 
ments in the museum. [G.C.] 

GEWANDHAUS CONCERTS. So caDed 
from their being held in the Hall of the Gewand* 
haus, the ancient armoury of the city of Leipdg. 
They date from the time when Bach was Cantor 
of the Thomas-schule (i 723-50), and the ordinal 
title was *das grosse Concert.* The first pff- 
formances were held in a private house in 1743: 
the conductor was Doles, afterwards Cantor of 
the Thomas-schule (1756-89), and the oicheitia 
consistedof 1 6 performers. They were inteirai^ed 
by the Seven Years War, but resumed on its 
termination in 1 763, under the direction of J. 
A. HiUer, who conducted them at his own risk, 
and gave them the title of * Liebhabercoooerte.* 
The orchtetra was increased to 30, and itgnlar 
performances held down to Easter 1778. After 
a pause of three years the concerts were resumed, 
and located in the Gewandhaus, to which a haU 
for balls and concerts had lately been added. 
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Tlie credit of this change is due to Bfirgenneister 
Kari Wilhelm Muller, who has a right to be 
contidered as the founder of the institution in 
its present form. He and eleven of his friends 
constituted themselves a board of directors, ap- 
pointed J. A. Hiller as conductor, and opened 
a subscription list for 34 concerts. The first 
concert in the new rooms took place on Sept. 29, 
1781 ; the first regular subscription c6noert on 
Nov. 35. At present there are 30 winter- 
concerts and a benefit • concerts, one for the 
orchestra pension-fund, the other for the poor. 
The programmes are miscellaneous — orchestral 
pieces, instrumental and vocal solos, and choruses. 
Since 1809 eight soir^ devoted to chamber- 
music have also been given. The orchestra now 
numbers about 70 performers ; Karl Reinecke is 
the conductor ; and there are i a directors. The 
most brilliant period of the Gewandhaus Con- 
certs was during Mendelssohn^s conductorship. 

The names of the conductors are as follows : — 
Johann Friedrich Doles (1743-44); Johann 
Adam Hiller (1763-85) ; Johann Gottfried 
Schicht (1 785-1810) ; Johann Philipp Christian 
Schulz (i8io-a7); Christian August Pohlenz 
(1827-35) : Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy (1835- 
43); Ferdinand Hiller (1843-44); Niels W. 
Gade (1844-48) ; Julius Rietz (1848-60); Karl 
Reinecke (i860). [C. F. P.] 

GHAZEL. A short form of Persian poetry 
in which the rhyme of the two first lines is 
repeated in every alternate line throughout the 
piece. The name has been adopted bv F. Hiller 
for a Pianoforte piece (Op. 54, 1 30) m which a 
phrase recurs occasionally as a refrain, [G.] 

GHEYN. VAN DEN. A Flemish fismily of 
bell founders, who originally belonged to the town 
of Malines, and afterwards spread to Saint Trond, ^ 
Tirlemont, Nivelles, and Louvain. Their names 
are found on bells in the chimes of Malines and 
Lonvain vrith various dates ranging from 1516 
to 1757, that of the second great bell of the 
church of St. Rombaud at Malines. The present 
representative of the house is Andr^ Louis van 
Aerschot, atn^, Rue de Namur, Louvain. 

The ornament of the family, Matthias tan 
J>BN Ghstn, son of Andr^ Francois, was bom 
April 7, 1 731, afHrlemont) removed to Louvain, 
was appointed organist of the church of St. Peter 
1 741, and on July i, 1745, became hj public 
oompietition carilloneur to t^e town of Louvain, 
which two posts he retained till his death, June 
33, 1785. As carilloneur his duties were to 
play on all market days, ffite days, and other 
public occasions, to keep the chimes in tune and 
to set fresh tunes for hours and half-hours on 
the dram of the carillon, whenever so required by 
the authorities; for this the salary was 100 
* pattaoons ' a year. For private festivities extra 
fees were paid. His habit was, in addition to 
his regular duties, to extemporise on the carillon 
for half an hour every Sunday. Matthias mar- 
ried Feb. 34, 1 745, and had seventeen children, 
one of whom, Josse Thomas (bom 1753), sno- 
oeeddd him as dganiflt after his death. 
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I Cher, van Elewyck, from whose pamphlet 

I ('Matthias van den Gheyn,' Louvain, Peetero, 

' 1863) the foregoing account has been condensed *• 

has collected 51 compositions by Matthias. Of 

these three were printed — 'Fondements de la 

basse continue,* etc. (Louvain, Wyberechts) ; 

I ' 1 3 petites sonates pour Torgue ou le clavecin et 

, Tiolon ' in oontinuatioii of the foregoing ; * Six 

I Divertiments pour clavecin ' (London, Welcker, 

^ Grerrard-street, Soho). The rest remained in 

I MS. during his lifetime ; they consist of a second 

I treatise on harmony and composition. Preludes 

; and Fugues for the organ. Sonatas for Clavecin, 

and Airs, Rondos. Marches, Menoets, Fugues for 

Land 4 parts, etc. for the carillons. Dr. Elewyck 
m published a volume selected from these 
(Schott, 1863), forming voL i. of his 'Andens 
Clavecinistes Flamandes.* [G.] 

GLAilDINI, Felice de, an eminent violinist, 
was bom at Turin in 171 6. He entered the choir 
of Milan Cathedral as a boy, and became a pupil 
of Paladini in singing, composition, and the 
harpsichord. He afterwards returned to Turin, 
and studied the violin under Somis. He was 
still very young when he entered the opera-band 
at Rome, and soon afterwards that of S. Carlo 
at Naples. In possession of a brilliant execution, 
he appears to have been fond of displaying it by 
interpolating in the accompaniments of the airs 
all sorts of runs, shakes, and cadenzas, and thereby 
eliciting the applause of the house. Of this habit, 
however, he was cured in an emphatic manner. 
During the performance of an opera of Jomelli's, 
the composer came into the orchestra and seated 
himself close to young GiardinL Giardini, am- 
bitious to give the maestro a proof of his clever- 
ness, introduced into the ritconell of a pathetic 
air a brilliant cadenza of great length, at the end 
of which Jomelli rewarded him with a sound 
box on the ear. Giardini in after years was fond 
of relating this incident, and used to add that 
he never had a better lesson in his life. He 
certainly proved himself not only an eminent vir- 
tuoso, but an equally good leader and conductor. 

From Naples he started for a tour through. 
Germany and thence to London. The date of 
his first public appearance here is variously 
given. According to Bumey it took place in 
1 750, at a concert of Cnzzonrs. His success was 
immense, and Bumey affirms that no artist, Gar- 
rick alone excepted, was ever so much applauded 
as Giardini. His powerful yet mellow tone, the 
brilliancy and boldness of his execution, the spi- 
rited and expressive style in which he played tne 
grand works of Tartini, as well as his own lighter 
but pleasing compositionfl, created a perfbct 
furore, and he became at once the declared 
fftvourite of the London public. We may form 
an idea of the peculiarity of hjs style from the 
fact that when De B^riot came to England, the 
old musicians, who still remembered Giardini, 
were ereatly strack by the similarity of De 
B^ot^ style to his. After Festing's death in 
1753, Giardini took the place of l^er at the 

1 8MUilnter0fttiwMoimDtlnth«elMpteronO«1lloM,ta']lttilt 
ts< Monk' kf B«T. H. B. Bawtii (StnUo.lsn>. 
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Italian Opera, and appears to have infuaed new 
life and spirit into the band, which had much 
deteriorated under Festing^s languid leadership. 

In 1756 he undertook the management of the 
Italian Opera, but thereby suffered great losses. 
Nevertheless we find him as impressario in 1 763, 
64, and 65. After this he devoted himself once 
more to playing and teaching the violin, and 
leading at concerts and musical festivals. At 
this period F. Cramer became his formidable 
rival, though the two remained on most friendly 
terms. From 1774 to 80 he was leader at the 
Pantheon Concerts, and in 178 a and 83 onoe 
more at the Italian Opera. In 84 he left England, 
apparently resolved to retire from public activity 
and spend the rest of his life in Italy. But his 
restless spirit brought him back to London in 
1790, when he started a Comic Opera at the 
Haymarket. This proving a failure, he went 
with his troupe to Bussia, and died at Moscow 
Dec. 17th, 1796. 

Giardini*s immense success on his first appear- 
ance in London was no doubt greatly due to the 
iiAct that he really was the first violin-virtuoso 
of eminence that bad been heard there, and his 
star went down as soon as Salomon and Cramer 
became his rivals ; but notwithstanding this, his 
influence on musioU and operatic life in England 
was coDsiderable. He brought out a number of 
operas, though with little success. His oratorio 
of * Ruth* was several times performed in Lon- 
don. His numerous compositions for the chamber 
include, according to F^tis, Four sets of 6 
Violin Solos (op. i, 7, 8, 16) ; Twelve Solos (op. 
19) ; Six Violin Duets (op. 2) ; Six Sonatas for 
flano and Violin (op. 3) ; Twelve Violin Con- 
certos (op. 4, 5, 15); Three sets of Trios for 
Stringed Instruments (op. 6, 14, ao) ; Six Quin- 
tets for Piano and Stringed Instruments (op. 
11) ; Twelve Quartets for Stringed Instruments 
(op. 20 and 39). [P*I^O 

GIBBONS. The name of a noted fiunily of 
English musicians. 

1. The Rev. Edwabd Gibbons, Mas. Bao., bom 
about 1 5 70, was probably son of William Gibbons, 
one of the Waits of the town of Cambridge. He 
graduated as Bachelor of Music at Cambridge, 
and on July 7, 159a. was incorporated at Oxford. 
About the same time he was appointed organist 
of Bristol Cathedral and also priest-vicar, sub- 
chanter, and roaster of the choristers there. He 
resigned these appointments in 161 1 on receiving 
those of organist and custos of the college of 
priest vicars in Exeter Cathedral, which he re- 
tained until the silencing of the organ and choir 
in 1644. Hawkins says he was sworn a gentle- 
man of the Chapel Royal March 21, 1604 ; but 
that is a mistake, as his name is not to be found 
in the cheque book of the Chapel, and the date 
given is that of the admission of his younger 
brother, Orlando, as organist. Some composi- 
tions of his are preserved in the Music Sch x>l at 
Oxford ; and an anthem, ' How hath the city sate 
solitary ! * with a prelude for the oi^gan and aooom- 
paniments for viob is contained in the Tudway 
ooUection, British Museum (Harl, MS. 7340). 
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He is said to have advanced £1000 to Charle* II 
during the civil war, for doing which his estatv 
was confiscated, and himself and three grand- 
children compelled to quit his house when be was 
upwards of 80 years of age. Matthew Locke 
was his pupil at Exeter. 

2. Ellis, brother of the preceding, was organ- 
ist of Salisbury Cathedral at the latter end of th« 
1 6th century. He contributed two madrigals — 
* Long live £sir Oriana,* and ' Round about her 
chariot'— to *The Triumphs of Oriana,' 1601. 
About the same time he ceased to be organist 
of Salisbury, but whether by death or resigna^oo 
does not appear. 

3. Orlakdo GiBBOirs, Mus. Doc., younger 
brother of the two preceding, bom at Cambri^e 
1583, was one of the finest organists and com- 
posers of his time, and indeed one of the greatest 
musical geniuses of our country. It is probable 
that he received his early musical edacatiim 
in the choirs of some of the college chapels at 
Cambridge. On March 21, 1604, he was admit- 
ted to the place of organist of the Chapel Royal 
in the room of Arthur Cock, deceased. A boat 
1610 he published 'Fantasies in three parts,* 
composed for viols, ' cut in copper, the like not 
heretofore extant,* being the first music printed 
in England from engraved plates. In the fcdlcw- 
ing vear he joined with Byrd and Dr. Bull in the 
production of the collection of music for the vir- 
ginals published under the title of * Parthenia.* 
(Both these works were republished by the 
Musical Antiq. Society in 1843 and 4.) In 161 a 
he published ' The first set of madrigals and motets 
of 5 parts.' In 1614 he contributed two pieces to 
Leighton's *Teares or Lamentacions of a Sorrow- 
full Soule.' He also composed some tunes in two 
parts for George Wither's ' Hymna .and Sosgi 
of the Church.' In May, 1622, he accumolated 
the degrees of Bachelor and Doctor of Music 
at Oxford, a distinction conferred at the request 
of his fiiend Camden, the historian. His exer- 
cise on the occasion was the eight-part M^th^m, 
'O clap your hands,' printed in Boyce*s Cathedral 
Music. It has been asserted that this ^»*V*« 
was also allowed to serve as the exercise ol 
William Heyther, who was admitted to the saas 
degrees at the same time, but it is highly imp»^ 
bable that such an absurdity was perpetrated. 
The probability is that Heyther, being at the tiaas 
the bearer to the University of the deed of en- 
dowment of the professorship of hiatt^ry fboBdei 
by Camden, had his degrees conferred on hia 
'honoris causA,' and was not called upon tf 
produce an exercise. In 1623 Gibbons was s^ 
pointed organist of Westminster Abbey in sao> 
cession to John Parsons. In 1625 he was sob- 
moned to Canterbury to attend the marria^ of 
Charles I, for which he had composed an ode aad 
some instrumental music, and whilst there was 
attacked by the smallpox, which terminated hb 
existence on Whitsunday, June 5, 1625. He 
was buried in the cathedral, where a monoment 
to his memory is placed against tlie wall of the 
north aisle of the nave. Gibbons had by his wife, 
Elizabeth Patten, seven children, six of whoa 
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(two Bona and four dangliten) lurvived him. 
Both his larviviiig sodb, Christopher and Orlando, 
became musicians. Besides Uie before-named 
compositions Gibbons wrote some 'Fancies k 
Songs made at K. James y* first*s being in 
Scotland,' ' A Song for Prince Charles for 5 yoioes 
to be sung with wind instraments,' and some 
'Toys in five parts/ and canons. A MS. Ma- 
drigal *The Cry of London* in 3 parts for 5 
▼oices, is in the Library of the Sacred Harmonic 
Society No. 1 88 1. But Gibbons's reputation as 
a composer will ever rest on his magnificent 
church music, which for fine harmony and 
simple solemn grandeur stands unexcelled, and 
hss gained for its composer the title of 'The 
English Palestrina.* Much of it was printed 
in Barnard's Church Music (1641), and in 
Boyoe*s Cathedral Music. The remainder was 
published in 1873 in a volume edited by the 
Rev. Sir F. A. G. Ouseley. His Madrigals (re- 
published by the Musical Antiquarian Society in 
1 841), are among the best of the English schooL 
A portrait of Orlando Gibbons is preserved in 
the Music School, Oxford. His pnnted works 
are as follows : — 

rintPivMi. S?oleM.lnr. 
SeeoodDo. Do. O. 

Moraine and l?«nliiff Hrrtm,4w. 

f, iaelikUnc Venlto (OoMky). 
T« Dmun and Jabilata. lUcnlfUmt 

and None DimHtls. ft v.. wtUi 

▼enai tod oifao part. Dmlnor. 
Von AnthMB. Odap tout huidib 

St. 
Do. <Snd pi) Ood It fOM «Vk 
DaBoMona. 6t. 
Do. Lift MP your twadi. Sv. 
Do. O Lord in ThM. ftr. 
Do. Alaaifffaty and erorlartloc. «▼. 
Do. Why ait then to hmwj. 4 t. 
Do. Bleved b« Um Lord Ood. 4t. 
Da O Lord, inenaaa my faith. 4t. 
Da DcHtw m, O Lord. 4 t. 
Da Otad wL>~ 

Tane Anth., Bafaold Tho« taart 

IVk This It tht'reeord of John. 5t. 
Da Bahold I brti«7oa itod tUii«B. 

6t. 
Ita. Ifftbtrltanacafai. 8t. 
IV>. W« prmiie lltae. O fkthait. It. 
Da Lord, ffrant graoe. ftr. 
I>a OlorioatandpowOTftUOtfd. Bt. 
Do. SoMea. Um Word to taioaniata. 

St. 
Da Sine unto the Lord. Bv. 
Da Bleated art an th«7. 5r. 
DaeraatXliwofGoda. St.. with 

Tlota. 
DaOaUtnieMthtalhewtiL It. 

vtthTiolt. 
Syinn.OLord.hafir4a 4w, 

Chbibtophkb Gibbons, Mus. Doc., second 
BOH of the celebrated Orlando Gibbons, was bom 
in 1 615. He was educated in the choir of 
£xeter Cathedral under his nnde, Edward. 
About 1640 he succeeded Randal Jewitt as 
organist of Winchester Cathedral, whieh appoint- 
naent he was compelled to quit in 1644, when he 
joined the Boyalut army. In 1660 he was ap- 
pointed organist of the Chapel Boyal, private 
organist to Charles 11, and organist of Westmin- 
ster Abbey. On July 7, 1664, the Umversity of 
Oxford conferred on him the deeree of Doctor of 
Music, ' per literas reffias,* on which occasion the 
Dean and Chapter of Westminster made him a 
present of £5. He died Oct. ao, 1676, and was 
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8n 
The BIhrar Swan. 

that the learned poeta. 

1 weigh not fortane't flrowa. 
<Snd pt.) I tremble not. 
(Srd pt.) I tee ambition. 
(4th pU I ' . 

Bow are thoee thrall'd. 

(Snd ptj FareweU aU Jon> 
Dainty fine bird. 
Fftlr ladlat that to to?a 

Ohd pO 



How each Sowiy bank. 
Lab now old. 
What la oor Ufa? 
Ah! dear heart. 
Fair la the roee. 
Bay. let me weepw 

(tod ptO Ne'er let the am. 

(8rdpt.}TetirUiati«a. 
Tmit not too modi. 

FantMlet In t parta.forfllrhm* In 

noaaber. 
6 Pleeea (zrl-izl) fcr the Vlntaiala 

to "~ 



Qattarda 

Fantaxftior4p4iL 

The Lord or Satttbuy bkPwte. 
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bnried in the cloisters of Westminster Abb^. 
Some anthems of his composition are extant m 
MS., and some of his hynms are printed in the 
second set of Dering's 'Cantica Saons,' 1674, but hs 
excelled more as a performer than a composer. 
A portrait of him is preserved in the Music 
School at Oxfowi. [W. H. H.] 

GIGUE or GIGA Is an old ItaUan dance 
which derives its name (or vice vers&) from the 
Giga^ Gigue, Geige, or early fiddle. It was 
written indiscriminately in 3-8, 6-8, 3-4, 6-4, 
and I a-8 time, and was in two strains or sections, 
each of which was repeated. The time was 
lively, and it was usuallv employed to finish up 
a Smte. A good example is that whidi winds 
up No. 8 of Corelli's la solos. 



Bach also smplc^ys them to dose his Suites, 
and has left an immense variety, not a few of 
which are in common time, as well as 9-16 and 
ia-i6. The well known one in the Partita in 
Bb is in 4-4, and that in the last Partita of the 
same set in 8-4. Handel V 16 Suites contain 
13 Gigues, one of which fills 6| pages. Mosart 
has left a very fine little specimen (Kochel 
574) which he wrote in an album at Ldpsic 
after a surfeit of Bach. 

English Jigs seem to have no special character- 
istics. The word came to be synonymous with 
any light irreverent rhythm, giving Uie point to 
Pope's line 

' Make the soul dance upon a jig to heaven.* 

[Q.] 

GILES, KATHAimL, Mus. Doc., was bora in 
or near Wcotsester about the middle of the i6th 
century. In 1559 he was admitted a chorister 
of Magdalen College, Oxford, which office he 
resigned in 1561. In 1577 he was appointed 
a clerk in the same chapel, but retained the place 
only until the next year. He graduated at 
Oxford as Bachelor of Music June 26, 1585. 
On Oct. I, 1595, he received the appointments 
of derk, organist, and master of the ohoristerm 
of St. George's Chapd, Windsor. On the death 
of William Hunnis in June, 1597, he was ap- 
pointed gentleman and master of the childrok 
of the Chapd Royal. E[avin|; supplicated for 
the degree of Doctor of Music m 1607, but from 
some unknown reason not having perfotmed the 
exercise for it, he proceeded to it July 5, 16a a. 
It has been asserted that on the accession of 
Charies I. he was a^^inted organist of the 
Chapd Royal, but there is no record ef such 
an appointment in the Cheque Book. Giles 
contributed to Ldghton's 'Teares or Lamen- 
taoions of a Sorrowfnll Soule,*^ 1614; a service 
and an anthem by him were printed in Barnard's 
Church Music, 1641, and other anthenn are 
extant in MS. A curious *Lesson of Descant 
of thirtxe eighte Proportions of sundrie kindes' 
bj him is printed in the appendix to Hawkins's 
History of Music Giles died Jan. 24, 163%, 
and was buried in one of the aisles of St. Geotge ■ 
Qq2 
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Chftpel, WindBor, where an inscriptloii was 
placed over his gr»ye which stated him to 
have been master of the children there 49 years, 
master of the children of the Chapcd Boyal 
38 years, and to have been 75 years of age. 
A comparison with the dates given above, 
which are all derived from authentic reoords, 
will show that aU three statemoits on the grave- 
stone were erroneoos. [W. H. HJ 
6I0RDAKI. An Italian mmdcal family of 
the 18th century, consisting of a &ther, three 
sisters, and two brothers, who played little comic 
operas in one of the Neapolitan theatres till 
1 76a, when the whole troupe migrated to London, 
with the exception of the younger brother, 
Giuseppe, then but nine, who remained behind 
to leaxn composition in the Gonservatorio di 
Xioreto, where he had Gimarosa and 2Singarelli 
fer his fellow students. The Giordani nunily 
came out at the Haymaricet Theatre, and made 
a great success. In 1772 they were joined by 
their brother, who had by that time obtained the 
sobriquet of Giordanello, and who became composer 
to the troupe. His best-known opera was 'II 
Baocio,' which seems to have kept the boards 
from 1774 to 79. In addition to composing he 
was much in vogue as a teacher, and F^tis gives 
a list of 6 P. F. quintets, 3 ditto quartet^ la 
ditto trios, 6 string quartets, 3 Gonoertos for 
Viol and Orchestra, besides preludes, sonatas, 
and lessons for the harpsichord, all which he 
published in London between 1776 and 178a. 
In the latter year he returned to Italy, and 
remained there for 10 years, producing in that 
time no less than 24 operas and oratorios, besides 
other coinpositions for the chamber, some pub- 
lished in London and some in Berlin. He died 
at Lisbon in May 94, having gone there to 
conduct the Italian (>9era. 

His elder brother Tomasso, who is not clearly 
distingtiishable from Giuseppe, remained in 
EngUmd, acted, taught, played, and composed. 
In 1779, however, he went to Dublin, uid in 
partnerahip with Leoni the singer took the 
theatre in Ghapel Street as an opera house. 
At the end of four years tiiey were bankrupt. 
Giordani however had plenty of teaching, ne 
married, and cooiposed an opera ' Perseverance* 
and an oratorio ' Isaac,* both of which appear to 
have been successful, as well as pianoforte pieces 
and sonffs, Italian and English, which last had a 
great sde. An air by one of the brothers, ' Garo 
mio ben,* is still sung at concerts. [G.] 

GIORGL SeeBAHTi. 

GIOVANELU, RuoonBO, bom 1560 at 
Yelletri, near Rome. Nothing is known of his 
circumstances or early studies. In 1587 we find 
him maestro di capella to San Luigi de* Frances! 
on the Corso in Rome ; from thence he passed to 
the Ghiesa dell' Anima^ belonging to the German 
College; and, March la, 1594, wa» appointed 
Palestrina*s successor at St. Peter's, entering on 
his duties three days later. On April 7, 1599, 
he was made a member of the Sistine choir. He 
|ras living in 1615, as in that year he pub- 
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lish^ the second volume of his' new edition 
of the 'Graduale,* undertaken at the request 
of Pope Paul y, and magnificently printed at 
the Medici press, but disfigured by many 
arbitrary alterations of the text. Proske has 
inserted a ' Dixit' of Giovanelli's, in his ' Mn- 
sica Divina' (Tom. in.) and speaks of his 
works as 'graceful, pure in style, aJid xetj 
pleasing in harmony, and able to bear comparisoo 
with those of the greatest masters.' Bainfs 
'Palestrina' also contains many allnsionB to 
Giovanelli. Amongst his works preserved in 
the Pontifical Chapel at Rome, Baini spedaJdj 
mentions a 'Miserere' for 4 and 8 valcesi, and 
a Mass, k 8, on Palestrina's madrigal ' Vestiva 
i colli'; but he does not seem to have known 
of a particulariy fine Mass k la, characterised 
by Proske as full of beauty and iTnagination. 
Giovanelli was a great composer of madrigals, 
even in that fiertile age. He published 5 books 
of them, with 2 of Ganzonette and Yilanidk, 
between the years 1586 and 9a. Others are to 
be found in the collections of Scotto and Phaless 
(Eitner, ' Sammelwerke *). The date of his death 
is unknown. [^-G.] 

GIPSY'S WARNING. THE. An open m 
3 acts ; words by Linley and Peake ; music by 
Jules Benedict. Produ<^ at Drury Lane ApcU 
19, 1838. It was much acted in Grcrmany. 
' Rage, rage, thou angxy storm,* and * Blest be 
the home,' were long £svourites m c o tic ert 
rooms. [G.] 

GIRARDEAU, Isabella, drta LA ISA- 
BELLA, an Italian singer, married to a French- 
man, who performed in the eariy Italian Opecas 
in London. She is, perhaps, the same as 
the Isabella Calliari mentioned in Quadrio's list 
among the female singers who flourished from 
1700-20. She succeeded ' the Baroness* at die 
Haymarket, and appeared first in 'Almahide.* 
She sanff in the first and succeeding perform- 
ances of Handel's ' Rinaldo.' In this, one of her 
songs, 'Bel piacer,' was wholly unacoompanied 
even by a bass, — a severe trial for any votoe. 
On Dec. la of the same year, Gaq>artni*s ' Antio- 
chus* was produced, in which La Is»beD» took 
a part, as she did also in the following January 
in his ' Ambleto.' In the latter she had ' a noisy 
song for trumpets and hautbois obligati ' (BazneyV 
from which it may be inferred thai her voios 
was very strong. [J. MJ\ 

GIRELLI AGUILAR, Sigkoka, an Italian 
prima donna» who took part in the 'grand 
dramatic serenata' composed by Moaart (,1771) 
in honour of the nuptials of the Arc^nke 
Ferdinand, celebrated at Milan on Oct. 17 of 
that year. 'The archduke and his br^e, not 
only nrequently inclined their heads frtnn thdr 
box and applauded the maestro, but enoored two 
airs sung by Manzuoli and Girelli' (Holmei^ 
p. 79). After this, Girelli married a Fi^chntan 
named Aguilar, and visited London, suoceediz^ 
Grassi, and singing the principal r61e in Vento's 
'Sophonisba* (1772-3) ; after whidi her name is 
not found a^^ain in London. L^-^-J 
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GISELLE, ou LI8 Wilis. A Bdlei hj 
Adoljphe Adam on » plot adapted from Heina 
by lli^ophile Gautier ; produced at the Grand 
Opera July 4, 1841, at Her Majesty's March la, 
184a. It contained one of Carlotta Grisi's great- 
estparta. 

Ijie subject was employed by Loder in his 
opera of 'Tlie Wilis, or The Night Dancers.' 

GISMONDI, Ceucsti, a mezzo-soprano en- 
gaged at the opera in London from 173a -34. 
She made her first appearance (Dec. 173a) as 
Lisaura in Handel's ' Alessandro.* She played 
a small part in the ' Orlando ' (1733), one of her 
songs in which ('Amor h qual yento*) contains 
Handel's first yenture at a ' diminished seyenth.' 
Parts were assigned to her (1733) also in 
'Deborah,' 'Tolomeo,' and ' Ottone,^but, after 
this, she is said by M. Schoelcher to haye assisted 
in setting up the riyal theatre in Lincoln's Inn 
Fields. The newspapers of the day (Noy. 3, 
1735), howeyer, giye another account of her 
secession, by announcing the death of ' Signora 
Celeste Gismondi . . . Wife to Mr. Hempeon an 
English Gentleman, on Tuesday [Oct. a8], after 
a lUigering Dlness. She perform'd in Mr. Han- 
del's Operas for seyeral Winters with great 
Applause, but did not sing this season on any 
stage, on Account of her Indisposition.* [J.M.J 
GITJGLINI, Antonio, appeared here first in 
1 857 at Her Majesty's Theatre. He possessed a 
sweet and high tenor yoice, which was 'a wel- 
come yariety after the stentorian exhibitions of 
recent singers before him; and an elegance of 
style of which some critics, neyertheless, com- 
plained as cold, languid, and oyer drawn-out' 
(Chorley). He was me best that had been heard 
■ince the arriyal of Tamberlik, and remained 
singing here for some years. His career was not 
long, and terminated m a yery melancholy man- 
ner; in 186a he became innme, and he died 
at Pesaro, Oct. la, 1865. [J.M.] 

GIULIANI, CioiLU, n^ Bianohi, a some- 
what distinguished prima donna in Uie latter 
years of the i8th century. She appeared in 
London (April 5, 1788) in 'Giulio Sabino' with 
the great Marcheei. With a good figure, face, and 
style, she had a yoice too thin and small for the 
theatre ; and this caused her to force its tones so 
much that she sang out of tune. Bumey says she 
}iad 'a bad shake, and affectation.' She con- 
tinued to sing during another season, after which 
her place was taken by Mara. In 1 790 she was 
at Milan; and in 91 at Vienna, where she re- 
mained till 96. F^tis speaks of her as a brilliant 
singer, a judgment differing widely from that of 
Bumey and Lord Mount-lSgcumbe. [J.M.] 
GIUKAMENTO, IL. A Dramma terio ; U- 
bretto by Rossi from V . Hugo's * Angelo ' ; music 
by Mercadante. Produced at La Scala, Milan, 
in the spring of 1837 * ^^ ^^ Majesty's, London, 
J 840; and at the Th^tre-italien, Paris, Noy. 
aa, 58. [G.] 

GIUSQUINO. The form which the name of 
JTosQCiN sometimes takes in Italian ; see for ex- 
Ample one of the chants from the 'Study di 
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Palestnna,* in Bumey's Extracts, Brit. Mus. 
Add. MSS. 11,589. [G.] 

GIUSTO, correct, suitable ~< Tempo giusto,' 
in suitable time; as the fugues in Imel in 
Egypt^ ' Egypt was glad,* 'He led them through 
the deep'; and also 'Thy riffht hand, O Loid,' 
and ' The horse and his rider. Also used in the 
sense of 'strict,' to restore the time afker a tempo 
rubato. [G.] 

GIZZIELLO, GiOAOCHiNO Gorti, ditto, so- 
called after liis master, D. Gixxi, was one of the 
greatest singers of the i8th century. Bom Feb. 
a8, 1 714, at Arpino (Naples), he eariy under- 
went the preparation for the career of a sopranist. 
He gaineid a round, full, sweet yoice of great 
extent and penetrating quality, which was united 
to a strong natural taste and feeling in music. 
At the age of 15 he made his d^ut at Rome, 
with immense success. In 173J he excited the 
greatest enthusiasm there by his singing in 
Yind's * Didone' and 'Artaserse.' An anecdote 
is related of this occasion, showing how much 
other singers were already affected by his £sme. 
[See Farinilli.] He sang at Naples in 173a 
and 33 with the same success. Three years later 
(April 13, 36), he is announced in the London 
Newspapers as 'expected here in a few days.' 
This was the critical moment at which the split ^ 
occurred in Handel's company, and the great 
master was at a loss for artists to replace those 
who had seceded. On May 5, he began with 
'Ariodante,' and Gizziello, who then made his 
first appearance in London, 'met with an un- 
common reception; in justice to his yoice and 
judgment, he may be truly esteemed one of the 
best performers m this kingdom ' (Daily Post). 
In presence of Farinelli, no more could be said 
of the young singer, who was still 'so modest 
and diffident, that when he first heard Farinelli, 
at a priyate rehearsal, he burst into tears, and 
fidnted away with despondency' (Bumey). 'Ata- 
lanta' was brought out May la, Gizziello again 
singing the principal man's part, as he did, a 
little kter, in 'Poro.' In 1737 he apneared in 
•Arminio/ 'Berenice,' 'Giustino,' and 'Parte- 
nope.' In 1743 he went to Lisbon, where the 
improyement in his style, due to the example of 
Farinelli, was at onoe perceiyed. Charles III, 
King of Naples, engaged both him and Caffikrelli 
to sing in the ' AccluUe in Scire ' of Pergolesi. 
GafiOu^Ui came from Poland, and Gizziello from 
Portugal, and met for the first time. The fonner 
sang the first song with splendid effect, and 
Gizziello thought himself lost, as he listened to 
the continued applause; but he sang his own 
song, which followed, with such pathos and 
expression that he diyided the honours of the 
performance. In 1740 he was inyited by Farin- 
elli to sing at Madrid with Mingotti; and 
stayed there three years. He then returned to 
Portugal. About the end of 1753 he quitted the 
stage, and settled at his natiye place. He died 
at Rome Oct. a5, 1761. An excellent mezzotint 
portrait of him was scraped by Alex. Van 
Haecken, after a picture by C. Lucy, in 1736, 
folio. A good impression of it is scarce. [J. M.] 
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GLAKEANUS, Henrious, bo called because 
he was bom, 1488, in the Canton of Glarusj hu 
real name being L0BI8 or, Latiniaed, Lobitds; 
a celebrated teacher of maaio. He is said to 
haye been a shepberd-boy in his youth; but 
he studied music under Oochlaus at Cologne, 
where he was crowned poet-laureate in 151 2 for 
a poem in honour of the Emperor, which he 
composed and sang to his own accompaniment. 
In 151 5 he was teaching mathematics at Basle, 
and in 1 5 1 7 was appointed, at the recommendation 
of Erasmus, professor «f philosophy and 'artee 
liberales* in Paris. He soon however returned 
to Basle, where he is said to have set up a school, 
and from whence he removed to Fniburg im 
Breisgau. Heinrich Schreiber, in an excellent 
monograph onGlareanus (Freiburg 1857), proves 
that it was not at the University of either Paris, 
Basle, or Freiburg, that he was professor. He 
died May 28, 1563, at Freiburg. His friends, 
Erasmus, Justus Lipsiiis, and Vossius, wrote 
panegyrics on him. His principal works on the 
theory of music are * Isagoge in musicen Henrid 
Glareani,* etc. (the d^cation 'ad Falconem 
Consulem urbis Aventinensis,' Avignon, is headed 
'Basileae, anno Christ! 15 16, 4to. ad idus Mar- 
tias'), now extremely scarce, containing chapters 
on solmisation, the intervals, modes, tones, and 
their treatment; and Aa;5«iicaxopSov (1547, fol.)» 
a still more important work, the aim of which 
is to prove that there are 12 church modes, 
corresponding to the ancient Greek modes, and 
not 8, as many writers have maintained. The 
third part contains nimierous examples from the 
works of Ockenheim, Obrecht, Josquin de Pr^s, 
and other musicians of the 15U1 and i6th 
centuries, valuable also as specimens of early 
music-printing. Woneggar of Lithuania pul>- 
lished an abstract of the * Dodecachordon* (Frei- 
burg 1557). the second edition of which (59) 
contains a poem by Glareanus in praise of the 
13 Federal cities of Switzerland, set to music by 
Manfred Barbarin. The catalogue of Draudius 
mentions a third treatise, ' De musices diviiiione 
ac definitione' (Basle 1549); ^"^ ^ ^^^ headings 
of the chapters are identical with those in the 
'Dodecachordon,* it can scarcely be a separate 
work. His theory of the 12 church modes, as 
parallel to the ancient Greek modes, will assure 
for Glareanus a lasting place among writers on 
the science of music. L^'G.] 

GLEE. A piece of unaccompanied vocal music 
in at least tbree parts, and for solo voices, 
usually those of men. The glee, though possibly 
suggested by the madrigal, to which this descrip- 
tion also applies, is separated from it, so far as 
its origin is concerned, by a long interval of time. 
The production of madrigals ceased altogether, 
both on the Continent and in En^nd, in the 
course of the first quarter of the seventeenth 
century. The first glees are due to the begin- 
ning of the 18th century, and the finest speci- 
mens of them to the seventy-five years between 
the middle of the last century and the end of 
the first quarter of this. Vocal compositions by 
masters of the latter part of the seventeenth oen- 
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tury are sometimes found, in collections printed 
aft^ their decease, to which the word Glee is 
appended. These are not glees, in the now ac- 
cepted sense of the word, but simply airs by those 
masters, harmonised subsequently for three or 
four voices; or choruses, mostly from operas, from 
which the original orchestral parts are simply 
omitted. Two emiiient English composers, Arne 
and Boyce, wrote each a few pieces which they or 
their subsequent editors called glees; but their 
productions in other styles altogether surpassed 
these, both in excellence and number. The ear- 
liest, possibly the greatest, master of the glee 
proper is Samuel Webbe, during whose Icxig life 
(1740— 1816) the best specimens of this dbum 
of composition were produced. Webbe actuaDj 
outlived many of the most eminent practitionen 
in the school of which he was the founds. 

The word ' glee * in no way describes or cha- 
racterises the kind of composition to which it 
gives a name. It is simply the Anglo-S&xon 
gligg — music. A glee is not ^erefore necessarily 
of a cheerful character, as the name might seem 
to imply. That music was in early times com- 
monly associated with cheerfulness is possibly 
true. The 'Gliggman,* according to Warton, 
was identical with the *Joculator.* But the 
words of a glee may be mournful or sprightly, 
and the music such as will express them beooin> 
ingly. The 'serious glee* is no more a misnomer 
than the ' cheerfuL* Both terms have beea used 
by glee composers again and again. 

The glee differs from the madrigal, as might 
be expected from the distance apart of their 
epochs, in its tonalUtjf which is uniformly modern. 
Not only so. Whereas the 'subjects* of the 
madrigal are generally few, always contrapnnt- 
ally treated, and this often at considerable length, 
those of the glee are generally many, and only 
rarely at all developed. Masses of harmony, 
rare in the madrigal, are common in the glee, 
and indeed give it some of its best effects. The 
characteristic figure of modem tonality, the 
' perfect cadence,* rarely and timidly introdoccd 
in the former, is of frequent occurrence in the 
latter — sometimes indeed of such frequent occur- 
rence as to give to many of these compositioni 
a halting and disconnected character, as though 
they were continually about to come to an ei^ 
Indeed the short phrases, incessant cadences, fre- 
quent changes of rhythm and pace of the average 
glee, contrast unfavourably with the 'long re- 
sounding' phrases of the madrigal, never brought 
to an end in one part till they are begun in 
another, overlapping one another, bearing one 
another up, and never allowing the hearer to 
anticipate a close till everything that can be 
done with every subject has been dcnie, and the 
movement comes to a natural end. 

In so fiur as the glee composer exhibits this 
power of sustentation, this strength of wing — 
the highest and the rarest qualification for everr 
kind of polyphonic composition — his productioitf 
will be lasting in their attraction. Every one c^ 
the best glee writers, such as Webbe, Steven^ 
Calloott, Horsley — has exhibited it fr^uently 
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and in very high perfection ; and this together 
with a oonstructiye power which we should seek 
in vain in the musioJ compositions of the madri- 
galian era. Stevens's glee, * Ye spotted Snakes,' 
is a model of construction, and if not the earliest, 
is one of the earliest specimens of pure vocal 
music in the ' sonata fonn.* 

The glee proper is wholly independent of in- 
strumental accompaniment. The name, however, 
is occasionally given to compositions like 'The 
Chough and Crow,* by Sir Henry Bishop. These 
would be better entitled accompanied trios, quar* 
tets, or choruses. The principal glee composers, 
over and above those already named — without 
exception Englishmen — are Attwood, Battishill, 
Cooke, Danby, Hindle, Lord Momington, Paxton, 
andSpofforth. [Madbioal; Pabt-sono.] [J.H.] 
GLEE CLUB, The. This club originated in 
•ome meetings at the house of Mr. Robert Smith 
in St. Paul's Churchyard, oommenoed in 1783, 
at which motet"), madrigals, glees, canons, and 
catches, were sung after dinner. The meetings 
were subsequently held at Dr. Beever's and other 
bouses until, in 1787, it was resolved to establish 
a society to be called 'The Glee Club,* the first 
public meeting of which took place at the New- 
castle Coffee House on Saturday, Dec. 22, 1787. 
The original members were, R. Smith, Dr. 
Arnold, Dr. Beever, Rev. J. Hinckee, T. S. 
(afterwards Dr.) Dupuis, J. Roberts, J. Heseltine, 
T. Aylward. C. Wright, T. Gregory. H. Deedier, 
L. Atterbury, and T. Linley. The professional 
members were, S. Webbe, J. Dyne, P. Hobler, 
J. W. (afterwards Dr.) Callcott. J. Hindle, J. 
Bartleman, S. Webbe, jun., and S. Harrison. 
In 1788 the Club removed to the Freemasons' 
Tavern, thence to the Crown and Anchor until 
Feb. 1790, when it returned to the Freemasons' 
Tavern but removed once more, on July 6, 179 1, 
to the Crown and Anchor, and again returned 
to the Freemasons' Tavern. In 1790 Mr. S. 
Webbe composed for the Club his 'Glorious 
Apollo,' which was ever after sung at the 
meetings as the opening glee, while Byrd's canon 
' Kon Nobis' was sung immediately after dinner, 
often followed by Dr. Cooke's canon 'Amen.' 
After 'Glorious Apollo' (first sung with three 
▼oices to a part and then full) ^e chairman, 
vice-chairman, conductor, sub -conductor, and 
secretary, each named a ^\ee, and then the 
members aooording to semority. Among the 
eminent visitors who have contributed to the 
music of the meetings were Samuel Wesley 
(who played Bach's fugues upon the pianoforte, 
or an extemporaneous effusion on some con- 
spicuous passage in a glee recently sung), Mos- 
cneleB, and Mendelssohn. The Club was dissolved 
in 1857 and the Library sold. The Club must 
be distinguished from another Glee (Ilub formed 
in 1793, the original members of which were 
Shielii, Johnstone, Charles Bannister, Incledon, 
Bignum, C. Ashley, and W. T. Parke, the last 
of whom ('Musical Memoirs,' ii. 175) states 
that 'it was held on Sunday evenings at the 
Gfurrick's Head Coffee House in Bow Street, 
Covent Garden, onoe a fortnight, when we 
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amused ourselves by singing the works of the 
old and modem masters, after which we sat down 
to supper.' [G.M.J 

GLEN. An eminent Scotch firm of musical 
instrument makers. Thomas Glen, the founder, 
was bom at Liverkeithing, Fifeshire, in 1804; 
commenced business in the Cowgate, Edinburgh, 
in 1836 ; in 1836 removed to North Bank Street, 
and died July I a, 1873. Amongst the instru- 
ments invented by him was a wooden Ophicleide, 
of which a lar^e number were made, and known 
as ' Serpentcleides.' The business is still carried 
on by his sons John and Robert. The Glens 
are now chiefly noted for their Bagpipes, of 
which they are the recognised best makers. [G.] 

GLINKA, Michael Ivanovitch, bom 1803 
near Novospaskoi in Russia, died Feb. 1 5, 1857, at 
Berlin. Of late years several northern oomposers, 
not German by birth but German as far as their 
musical method goirs — like Gade the Dane, Grieg 
and Svendsen the Norwegians, Glinka, Anton 
Rubinstein, and Peter Tsch^offsky the Russians 
— have made their mark more or less strongly. 
Glinka is the earliest of the Russians, as gifted 
as anv, perhaps, but not so accomplished ; there 
has always been a dash of dilettantism about his 
productions, spite of his obvious talents, his gift 
of spontaneous, and (to those who do not know 
mndi of Russian folk-songs and dances) original 
melody, and his undeniable cleverness in the 
manipulation of the voice and of orchestral 
instruments. Glinka's two Russian operas are 
held to be of national importance by his countiv- 
men. They were among the fint musical works 
in Russian, and for a long time the best of their 
kind, though their value has undoubtedly been 
exaggerated firom patriotic motives. 

In early youth Glinka enjoyed the advantage 
of lessons in pianoforte playing firom John Field. 
In 1830 he visited Italy, and made a close 
study of Italian singing and of the Itab'an 
method of composition for the voice ; but, feeling 
himself helpless as regards harmony and counter- 
point, he went, in 1833, to Berlin for some 
months, and worked hard as the pupil of S. W. 
Dehn. Thence he returned to Russia, and became 
court conductor, and director of the opera and 
the choral performances at the imperial churehes. 
From 1840 to 50 he again led an itinerant life, 
the centre of which was Paris, and the extent 
the confines of Spain. In the autumn of 1856 he 
came back to Berlin, had much intercourse with 
his old master Dehn upon the subject of ancient 
chureh tunes connected with the Eastern Churchy 
and died there, unexpectedly, early in 1857. 

Glinka's name is associated with the titles of 
two Russian operas, 'La Vie pour le Czar' and 
* Russian et LudmiUa,' neither of which, spite 
of repeated trials, have been able to gain a firm 
footing outside their native land. A number of 
orohe^ral arrangements or transcriptions, such 
as 'La Jota Aragonese,' etc., as well as many 
romances and songs, complete the list of his pro- 
ductions. Of these a catalogue is given by 
Gustav Bertrand in the Supplement to F^tis, 
He left his own memoir in Russian; and sketches 
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of his life, also in Hussian, hmve been published 
by Stanoff and Solovieff. [£. D.] 

GLORIA is the name which is generally 
applied in England to the short hymn Gloria 
Patri, and in the Roman Church to the longer 
hymn Gloria in Excelsis, which is also called the 
' Great Doxology/ or ' Angelical Hynm,' because 
its first words are those of the angels who ap- 
peared to the shepherds. The former is of un- 
known origin, and was in use in the Anglo-Saxon 
offices. 'Ae custom of singing it after each psalm 
is peculiar to the Western Church. 

The Gloria in Excelsis is probably of Eastern 
origin. In the Western Church it was formerly 
us^ at the beginning of the Liturgy when the 
Te Deum was used at the end. In the Mass it 
follows the Kyrie. It now comes at the con- 
clusion of the Communion Service in the English 
Church, immediately before the blessing. It 
appears in the Common Prayer Noted of 1550 
with an adaptation of the <Ad church melodies 
by Marbeck, but it does not appear to have 
been sung in the early days after the Reformation 
in Enghuid, and received little attention from 
EngliiSb composers. At the present day it is set 
equally with the other portions of the Commu- 
nion Service. [C AH.P.] 

GLOVER, Chabliss W., bom February 1806, 
was a pupil of T. Cooke. He became a violin 
player in the orchestras of Drury Lane and 
Covent Garden Theatres. In 183a he was ap- 
pointed musical director at the Queen*s Theatre, 
Tottenham Street, and continued so for some 
years. He was the composer of numerous songs 
and duets, some of whicn were very popular, as 
' Jeannette and Jeannot,* 'Sing not that song to 
me, sweet bird,' ' Of love, pretty maidens, beware.* 
He died in London, March a 2, 1863. [W. H. H.] 

GLOVER, William, was bom in London in 
1822. In 1829 he became a chorister of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, where he remained until 
1838. He then became a pupil of Professor 
Walmisley, and in 1841 obtained the oiganist- 
ship of the newly erected Christ Church, Cam- 
bridge. This poet he vacated in the next year 
on being appointed organist of St. Matthew's, 
Manchester. In 1846 he was chosen organist of 
St. Luke's, Cheetham, which appointment he still 
holds in conjunction with that at St. Matthew's. 
Glover attained to much distinction in the higher 

S^le of organ playing, and in April 1847, when 
endelssohn went to Manchester for the purpose 
of conducting a performance of his 'Elijah' 
there, he received a visit from the great composer 
(with whom he had formerly corresponded), who 
performed before a select audience on the organ 
at St. Luke's — a fine instrument by Hill on the 
German CC scale— being, in all probabilitv, the 
last time he touched an oigan in England. In 
1847 Glover composed an oratorio entitled * Jeru- 
salem,' which was produced at the Manchester 
Mechanics' Institution on Feb. 12, 1848. In 
1850 he composed another called * Emmanuel,' 
wUch was pcoformed at the Free Trade Hall in 
1 851, He IS also the oompoeer of ' The Corsair,' 
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a cantata, written in 1849 <^ published in 1856 
but never performed, and of a third oratorio, 
quartets and quintets for stringed instruments, 
pianoforte trios, etc., all still in MS. In 1847 
he published a collection of 'Psalm Tunes and 
Ch^ts,' and 'The Complete Daily Service ci 
the Church, as chanted at St. Matthew's^ Man- 
chester.' Glover established at St. Matthew*8 the 
first surplioed choir seen in Manchesta* except 
that of the cathedral. He has lately devoted 
much of his attention to mechanical inventions 
connected with weaving. [W. H. H.] 

GLOVER, William Howakd, bom at Kil- 
bum June 6, 1819, was a son of Mrs. Glover, 
the celebrated actress. He learned the violin 
under Wagstaff, leader of the Lyceum band, 
and began life by a long tour on the continent. 
after which he returned to England and led 
a desultory career for some years in London and 
the provinces — teaching, playing, condocting, 
composing, and even appearing on the stage in 
opera. He was for many years musical critic to 
the Morning Post. His chief works were 'Tam 
O'Shanter,' a cantata produced by the New 
Philharmonic Society, July 4, 1855, and pei^ 
formed at the Birmingham Festival of the same 
year, the cn>eras of 'Ruy Bias.' prodoced at 
Covent Garden, Oct. 31, 1861, and 'Aminta,' 
at tiie Haymarket Theatre; 'Once too often,* 
operetta at Drury Lane ; * The Coquette ' ; Orer- 
ture to ' Manfred ' ; numerous songs, romances, 
etc. In 1868 Glover quitted England for the 
United States, and died at New York, Oct. 28, 
1875. [W.BLH.] 

GLUCK, Chbistoph Wfllibalt), Hittkr' 
TON, bom July 2, 17 14, baptised July 4, at 
Weidenwang, near Keumarkt, in the Upper 
Palatinate. His father, Alexander, and as 
mother, Walburga, belonged to the bouaehoU 
of Priiuse Lobkowitz, and it was at hia castle 
of Eisenberg that the future reformer of the 
lyric drama passed his early days. At xa he 
was sent for six years to the Jesuit school at 
Komotow or Chamutow in Bohemia, where bs 
studied classics, and had his first loaoons ia 
singing, the violin, clavecin, and organ. In 
1732 he went to Prague, where he continued his 
musical education under Czemhorsky, and also 
learned the cello ; mftiTibi.ining hinisel£ in ths 
meanwhile by singing in church, playing the 
violin at the pesaants' dances in the neighbouring 
villages, and giving concerts in the larger towns 
near Prague. In 1736 he went to Vienna, aad 
at the house of Prince Lobkowitx was fortnnaiB 
enough to meet Prince Melzi, a distinguished 
amateur, who engaged him for his private bead, 
took him to Milan, and placed him with G. B. 
Sammartini to complete his studies in hanneaj. 
Gluck soon began to write operas — * ArtaserK* 
(Milan) 1741 ; 'Demofoonte' (Milan), 'deonioe' 
or 'Demetrio,' and ' Ipermnestra' (Venice) ia 
1742; *Artamene* (Cremona) and *Safi»o«' 
(Milan) in 1743; 'Fedra' (Milan) in 1744; 

> The data of hit kulgfathood la onkaoim. bat tt im* bOn be auA 
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and in the spring of 1745 'Poro* or 'AlMmndio 
nell' Indie* (Turin). AU these were well re- 
ceived, and in oonseqaenoe of their success he 
was invited in 1745 to London as composer for 
theoperaat the Haymarket. Here he produced 
'La Caduta de* Giganti' (Jan. 7, 1746), 'Arta- 
mene* (re- written), and a pasticcio, 'Piramo e 
Tisbe,' all without success, Handel declaring 
that the music was detestable, and that the com- 
poser knew 'no more countei-point than his cook' 
— Waltz, who, however, was a fair bass singer. 
Counterpoint was never Gluck*s strong point, 
but the works just named had not even origin- 
alitj to recommend them. He also appealed 
on April 33, 1746, at the Haymarket llieatre 
in the unexpected character of a performer 
on the musical glasses, accompanied by the 
orchestra (see the ' General Advertiser,' March 31, 
and H. Walpole*s letter to Mann, March 28). 
[Habmonioa.] But his journey to England, 
mortifying as it was to his vanity, exercised an 
important influence on Gluck's career, for it 
foiced him to reflect on the nature of his gifts, 
and eventually led him to change his style. 
The pasticcio taught him that an air, though 
effective in the opera for which it was written, 
may fidl to make any impression when transferred 
to a different situation and set to different words. 
A visit to Paris shortly after gave him the opportu- 
nity of hearing Rameau*s operas ; and in listening 
to the French composer's admirably appropriate 
recitatives, he came to the conclusion that the 
Italian opera of that time was but a concert, 
for which, as the Abb^ Amaud happily expressed 
it» the drama furnished the pretext. Returning 
to Vienna by way of Hamburg and Dresden 
towards the end of 1746, he applied himself to 
the study of aesthetics as connected with music, 
and of the language and literature of various 
countries, taking care at the same time to firequent 
the most intellectual society within his reach. 
'Semiramide riconosduta* (Vienna 1748) is a 
decided step in advance, and in it may be 
detected the germ of Gluck's distinctive qualities. 
His next work was 'Filide* (1749), a serenade, 
or more properly cantata, in a acts, written at 
Copenhagen for the birthday of Christian VIL 
It is now in the library at Berlin, but being 
a mere pi^e de eirconstance scarcely deserves a 
place in the list of his works. Far otherwise is 
it with 'Telemaoco* (Rome 1750) and 'La 
Clemenza di Tito' (Naples 1751), which deserve 
special attention, as from them Gluck borrowed 
many a page for his French operas 'Armide' and 
'Iphigdnie en Tauride'; from which fact it is 
evident that when they were written his style 
had already changed. These operas were foUowed 
iiL 1754 by 'L'Eroe Cinese,' first performed at 
Schontnrunn, 'II Trionfo di Camillo' (Rome), 
and 'Antigono' (ibid.). From 1755-61 Gluck 
■was stationary in Vienna, and to all appearance 
failing ; he wrote divertissements for the palaces 
of Liaenburg and Schonbrunn; composed airs 
for the comedies or comic operettas performed 
at the court theatre ; and produced only one 
opera in 5 acts, ' Tetide* (1 760), of which nothing 
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has survived. These six years however, far from 
being wasted, were probably most useful to him, 
for by these apparently insignificant worics he 
was acquiring flexibility of style, and securing 
powerful patrons, without losing sight of his 
ultimate aim. His opera 'Orfeo ed Euridice'^ 
(Vienna Oct. 5, 176a) — the libretto not as hereto- 
fore by Metastasio, but by Calzabigi — showed to 
all capable of forming a judgment what the aims 
of the reformer of the lyric stage were. After 
the production of this fine work, however, he 
returned to Metastasio and to pieces de dreon' 
ttance for the court theatre — ' Eado ' (i 763) ; 'La 
Rencontre impr^vue,' afterwards produced in 
German as 'Die Pilgrimevon Mekka'(i764); *I1 
Pamasso confuse,' ' La Gorona,* and 'Telemaooo,* 
partly re-written (1765); in fsct he was obliged 
to bend to circumstances, and before all things to 
please the princes who protected him and sang his 
music. ' 11 Pamasso * was played by four arch- 
duchesses, the archduke Leopold accompanying 
them on the clavecin. It was probably between 
this date and the departure of Marie Antoinette 
for France (May, 1770) that Gluck acted as 
singinff master to that princess. 

At length, thinking the time had come for 
bringing his ideas before the public, and finding 
in Calzabigi a poet who shared his taste for strong 
dramatic situations, he produced in Vienna 
'Alceste* (Dec. 16, 1767) and *Paride ed Elena' 
(1769). The scores of these operas were pub- 
lished in Vienna (17^0-70),' and dedicated 
respectively to the Ajchduchess Leopold and 
the Duke of Braganza. Each oontai^ a dedi- 
catory epistle, briefly explaining Gluck's views 
on dramatic music. As £eu: as theory went, his 
system was not new, as it rested on the outlines 
already sketched by Benedetto Maroello in his 
*Teatro alia Moda* (1720); but theory and 
practice are two diflibrent things, and Gluck 
has the rare merit of showing in his 'Alceete' 
and *Paride' that he was both composer and 
critic, and could not only imagine but produce 
an opera in which all is consecutive, where 
the music faithfully interprets each situation, 
and the interest arises from the perfect adapta* 
tion of the CMemble of the music to the. whole 
of the drama. The composition of these two 
great works did not prevent his writing the 
intermezzi of 'Le Feste d'Apollo,' 'Bauci e 
Filemone,' and • Aristeo/ produced at the court 
theatre of Parma in 1 769, but not published. 

In spite of the fi»vour he enjoyed at the court 
of Vienna, and of the incontestable beauties 
contained in 'Grfeo,* 'Alceste,' and 'Paride ed 
Elena,' Gluck's countrymen criticised his new 
style in a manner so galling, that, conscious 
of his own power, and by no means devoid of 
vanity, he resolved to carry out elsewhere the 
revolution he had determined to effect in dramatic 
music. In the Bailli du RoUet, an attach^ of 
the French embassy in Vienna, he found an 
enthusiastic partisan and a valuable auxiliary; 
they oonsulted as to a drama in which music 

» Prhitod In 1 W4 in Parta tt the expense of Count Dnrazso. 
s Printed In foUo by O. T. Trattnern irtth moveable tnw«> 
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might be employed for enhancino^ the expression 
of the words and the pathos of the situations ; 
and their choice fell upon Bacine's 'Iphigenie.' 
This opera, *Iphig^nie en Aulide/ was written 
in French in 1772, partially rehearsed at the 
theatre in Vienna towards the end of the same 
year, and produced at the Opera in Paris, 
April 19, 1774. Gluck left no means untried 
to ensure success — statements of his views, 
public announcements ('Mercure de France,' 
Oct. 1773 and Feb. 73), public tributes of respect 
to J. J. Bousseau, letters to authors whose good 
will it was desirable to propitiate — in short 
everything that ability and experience in such 
matters could 'suggest. And yet if it had 
not been for the aU-powerful protection of his 
former pupil, Marie Antoinette, he would in all 
probability have failed in getting his work 

Eerformed, so strong was the opposition which 
is arrived in France had roused, especially 
amongst those interested in keeping him out of 
the 'Acad^mie de Musique.' The Dauphiness 
seems to have been really attached to her old 
singing master. In a letter to her sister Marie 
Christina (May 3, 1777) she calls him 'notre 
cher Gluck,' and after the success of * Orph^e ' 
she granted him a pension of 6000 francs, and 
the same sum for every fresh work he should 
produce on the French stage. 

The appearance of 'Iphig^nle en Aulide* marks 
a new era in the history of French opera. This 
severe and deeply conceived work transports us 
bodily into Greece ; it is pervaded throughout by 
an antique atmosphere, of the days of Sophocles 
rather than of Euripides. What a bold innova- 
tion is the overture, with the inexorable voice of 
the oracle making itself heard, and with the 
striking unison passage, which at once forces the 
ruling thought of the drama into notice, while it 
closely connects the symphony with the action on 
the' stage! Then again, how grand, how just, 
how pathetic is the declamation of all the airs ! 
These airs, it must be confessed, succeed each 
other too rapidly, and one cannot but regret that 
the librettist did not perceive how much the 
action is retarded by making three airs follow 
each other in one act, a mistake which might 
easily have been avoided. But how ingenious 
are the artifices to which Gluck resorts in order 
to give variety to the recitative and the decla- 
matory passages ! How skilfully he brings in his 
short incisive symphonies, and how much effect 
he produces by syncopation ! How appropriately 
he introduces the orchestra to emphasise a word, 
or to point a dramatic antithesis ! How graceful 
is the chorus * Que d'attraits' ! and how startling 
and attractive are the brilliancy, force, and bold- 
ness of the harmony in the hymn of triumph 
* Chantons, c^Ubrons notre reine ' 1 While listen- 
ing to the air of Agamemnon, 'Au falte des 
grrandeurs,' the enthusiastic Abb^ Amaud ex- 
claimed, 'With that air one might found a 
religion.' What a depth of expression is con- 
tained in the air ' Par un p^re cruel k la mort 

1 In this. M lo other mort UnportAot polnti. bow lUn to Glaek to 
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condamn^e* ! and what heart-rending emotion in 
the recitative 

* J'entends r^tpntir dans mon sein 
Le cri plaintif de la natnze ' t 

not to speak of the scene in which Clytemnestra 
faints, the duet between Achille and Iphig^Snte 
which gave rise to so many discnssiona, the 
quartet, or the dance music ! 

Owing to the support of the conrt and the 
pains taken by Gluck to obtain a thoroughly 
satisfactory 'performance, 'Iphigenie' was UMMt 
favourably received. Its success gave the finifh- 
ing stroke to the antiquated works of Lull j and 
Bameau, and introduced into grand opera Um 
revolution already effected in op^ra oomique by 
Philidor, Monsigny, and Gr^try. 

* Iphigdnie' was speedily followed by * Orph^ 
et Eurydice,' adapted from the 'Orfeo* already 
mentioned, and produced at the Acad^mie, Aug. 
a, 1 774. This opera made a profound impreasion, 
although Gluck was compelled to transpose the 
music of Orpheus to suit Legroe, as there was 
no contralto capable of taking the pari. Tbs 
second act is still accounted a masterpiece. 

In accordance with a desire expressed by 
Marie Antoinette, and which Gludc was too 
good a courtier to refuse, ' Le Poirier,* a oomedy 
by Vad^ which he had composed in 1762, and 
'Cythfere Assi^gde,' a piece of Favart's whidi 
he had converted into an opera in 1759, were 
performed at the court theatre at Versailles in 
1775. The latter work was also produced in 
Paris (Aug. i, of the same year) with a divert 
tissement by P. M. Berton, ajid with a want of 
success which compelled Amaud to admit that 
' Hercules was more at home with the (dab than 
the distaff.' 

For this failure, however, Gluck was consoled 
by the brilliant success of his ' Aleeste,' wbieh 
he rearranged for the French stage (April 23, 
1776), and which created quite as much enthu- 
siasm as 'Orph^e' had done, notwithstandiiig 
a want of vanety in the libretto. It is in this 
fine work that the oracle of Apollo pfroiunmccs 
its stem decree on a reiterated note whidi 
strikingly pictures the immutability of the in- 
fernal deities. This touch of deliberate insfHia- 
tion was not lost on Mozart in ' Don Giovamii,* 
nor on Ambroise Thomas in ' Hamlet.' 

In order to prove that it was not in tragedy 
alone he excelled, but that he also possessed the 
descriptive fiiculty, and could depict scenes of 
luxury, and express tender and graceful senti- 
ments, Gluck composed * Armide' (Sept. 23,1 777^ 
He had been reproached with having no melody, 
and with making his singers 'shriek ; this w«ck, 
which contains many charming passages, and a 
duet magnificent for passion and tenderness, wst 
his answer. The excitement it aroused is aliwst 
incredible. Piccinni had recently arrived m. 
Paris, and, under Marmontel's superintendoxs. 
was composing his 'Bohuid,' to be produced 

* Hers again It ft doie iMnllel with Wagner*! | 
pme«e«ilng. 
s Ttw tame acoasatton. r'jhtlj or moi^lj, U a 
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four montliB after 'Armide.* Hii admiren, 
and the partisans of the old Italian muflic, were 
furiouB at Gluck's Bucceaa, and every one knows 
the lengths to which the war of the Gluckists 
and Piocinnists was carried. It was even more 
violent than the old quarrel of the Boaffons, 
since the combatants were encouraged by the 
bodily presence of the rival masters. Marmontel, 
La Hupe, Ginguen^, d*Alembert, the Chevalier 
de Chaetellux, Framery, and Coqu<^u, were 
among the attacking party, while the chief de- 
fenders were Suard and the Abb4 Amaud. 
Not content with disparaging Gluck's genius in 
his 'Essai sur les revolutions de la Musique/ 
Marmontel went ^e length of writing an entire 
poem, 'Polymnie,' in praise of the Italian school 
and his favourite Piocinni. Space will not 
permit us to enumerate the pamphlets, epi- 
grams, and satires, which emanated from both 
sides in this contest; nearly all that are of 
any importance may be found in the collec- 
tion of the AbM Leblond — 'M^moires pour 
servir k I'histoire de la revolution opert^e dans la 
musique par M. le Chevalier Gluck (Naples and 
Paris 1 781, with a portrait of Gluck engraved 
by Saint Aubin). The champions of the Italian 
school accused him of composing operas in which 
there was 'little melody, little nature, and little 
elegance or refinement. They declared that the 
noif>6of his orchestra* was necessary to drown h's 
clumsy modulations ; that his accompanied reci- 
tative was nothing but an overloaded imitation 
of the Italian 'recitative obbligato'; that his 
choruses were less dramatic than those of Ra- 
mean; and that his duets were borrowed, iind 
badly borrowed, from the ' duetti k dialogo' which 
he hiad heard in Italy. They could not forgive 
what Marmontel calls his * harsh and rugged 
harmony, the incoherent modulations, mutilations, 
and incongruities contained in his airs,' but they 
were most offended by his 'want of care in 
choosing his subjects, in carrying out his designs, 
and giving completeness and finish to his melo- 
dies. In short they denied him the possession 
of any creative genius whatever. They might 
as well have denied the existence of the sun — 
butpassion invariably blinds its votaries. 

The Abb^ Amaud, on the other hand, met the 
systematic disparagement of Marmontel and La 
Harpe with his * Profession de foi en musique* ; 
an excellent treatise on musical sesthetics, though 
little more than a paraphrase of the celebrated 
dedication which Gluck himself had prefixed to 
the score of 'Alceste/ This statement of the 
great reformer's principles is well worth trans- 
cribing. 

<Wben I undertook to set the opera of Aloeste to 
■nosic,* he begins, 'I reeolved to avoid all those abases 
which had crept into Italian opera through the mistaken 
Tanitj of sinseira and the unwise compliance of composers, 
and which Bad rendered it wearisome and ridiculous. 
Instead ci being, as it once was, the grandest and roost 
imposing stage of modem times. I endeaTonred to reduce 
mtusio to its proper function, that of seconding poetry hj 
enforcing the expression of the sentiment, and the interest 
of tba ntuationa, without interrupting the action, or 

I Oloek wss the flrrt to Introdooe eymbals snd ths 'Groase calaM* 
or Mc dnun Into the orchartn. Wssoer tuo Is socaasd of multiplriog 
Hoian axki laatrttmeuU. 
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weakening it by raperfluoos onuonenl Mv idea was 
that the relation of music to poetry was much the same 
as that of harmonioiis colouring and well-diKpoeed light 
and shade to an accurate drawing, which animates the 
figure* without altering their outlines. I have therefore 
been very careful never to interrupt a singer in the heat 
of a dialogue in order to introduce a tedious ritomelle, 
nor to stop him in the middle of a piece either 'or the 
purpoee of dlsplaving the flexibility of his Toioe on some 
lavoorable vowel, or that the orchestra might give him 
time to take breath before a long-sustained note. 

'Furthermore, I have not thought it right to hurry 
through the second part of a song if the words happened 
to be the most important of the whole, in ordi-r to repeat 
the first part regularly four times over ; or to finish the 
air where the sense doee not end in order to allow the 



singer to exhibit his power of varying the paFSwe at 
pleasure. In fact, my object was to put an end to abuses 
against which good taste and good sense have long pro- 



tested in vaiiu 

* My idea was that the orerture ought to indicate the 
subject and prepare the spectators for the character of the 

Eiece they are about to see ; that the instruments otight 
> be introduced in proportion to the degree of interest 
and passion in the words; and that it was neotssary 
above all to aroid making too great a dispari^ between 
the recitative and the air of a dialogiie, so as not to break 
the sense of a period or awkwardly interrupt the move- 
ment and animation of a scene. I also thought that my 
chief endeavour should be to attain a ^njta simplicity, 
and consequently I have avoided making a pande of 
difficulties at the cost of clearness; I have set no ralue 
on novelty as such, unless it was naturall;|r suggested by 
the situation and suited to the expression; in short 
there was no rule wbich I did not consider mjfielf bound 
to sacrifice for tlie sake of effect* 

It can never be out of place to recall such 
precepts as these — precepts which will be worth 
following to the end of time. Gluck himself 
bore them carefully in mind in composing his 
' Iphigdnie en Tauride,* produced in Paris (in 4 
acts) with immense success May 18, 1779. It is 
the highest and most complete expression of his 
genius. Amongst its many beauties must be 
specified the air of Thoas ; dbe airs ' Je t^implore 
et je tremble * (borrowed from * Telemaooo *), 
'O malheureuse Iphig^nie* (originally written 
for ' La Clemenza di Tito*), ' Unis dls la plus 
tendce en&nce,* sung by Pylades ; and, beyond 
all, the sleep of Orestes — the heart-breaking 
remorse of the deceitful parricide, the spirited 
choruses, and the barbarous Scythian dances. 
These passages all glow with colotir, though the 
means by which the effect is produced are of the 
simplest kind. By this chef-d'oeuvre Gluck amply 
vindicated his superiority over Piccinni, whose 
'Iphigenie en Tauride' (Jan. 23, 1781) could not 
make way against that of his rival. 

The last work which Gluck composed for the 
Opera in Paris was 'Echo et Narcisse' (Sept. 
21, 1779). Though not very successful it was 
revived in August 1780, and one of the airs, and 
the ' hymne k T Amour,* have since been intro- 

1 duced into 'Orph«'e.' It was however with ' Lea 
Danaides* that Gluck intended to close his labo- 
rious career ; but an apoplectic seizure compelled 

' him to relinquish the task, and he transferred 
the libretto to his pupil Salieri. He then retired 

I to Vienna, where he passed his last years in the 
enjoyment of the position secured by his fame 
and his large fortune, until a second stroke of 
apoplexy carried him off, Nov. 15, 1787 (not 
the 25th, as F^tis states). 

The authorities for this sketch of Gluok's career, 
and for the notices of the most remarkable 
passages in his operas, are various historical 
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docnmentB, and the biographies and critiques of 
Leblond, F. J. Riedel ('Ueber die Musik des 
Bitten Christoph von Gluck, verachiedene Schrif- 
ten/ Vienna 1775), Siegmeyer (•Ueber den 
Bitter Gluck und seine Werke,' Berlin 1825), 
Miel^ Soli^, Anton Schmid ('Chr. W. Bitter von 
Gluck.' Leipzig 1854), F^tis, Hector BerUoz ('A 
travers chants'). Ad. Adam CDemiers Souve- 
nirs*), Desnoiresterres ('Gluck et Picdnni/ Paris, 
1872), etc. For more minute details the reader is 
referred to Schmid's work, which is most complete 
as regards the catalogue of G luck's compositions. 
To his list must be added the magnificent edition 
of Mile. Pelletan, evidently ^e work of an 
ardent admirer ; of which the full scores of the 
two ' Iphig^nies,' with a portrait, and prefikce in 
three languages, are all that have appeared at 
present. For those who wish to study the 
physiognomy of this diplomatic composer, im- 
petuous artist, and amusingly vun man, there 
are the engravings of Miger^ and Sichling from 
the portrait painted by Duplessis in 1775, Saint 
Aubin's engraving from Houdon's celebrated 
bust, and Philippeaux^s from the picture painted 
by Houdeville. There is a full-length statue of 
Gluck by Cavelier at the new Opera House in 
Paris. Under Miger's portrait are the words of 
Pythagoras, 'He preferred the Muses to the 
Sirens,' words applied to him by Wieland, and. 
as such, in strilung contrast to the many bitter 
remarks of earlier German critics. 

Before summing up our opinion of Gluck's 
works as a whole, we nave only to remark that, 
according to Fdtis, he failed in symphony proper, 
and was by no means distinguished as a com- 
poser of sacred music. He wrote indeed but 
little for the church ; the psalm ' Domine, Domi- 
nus noster' for choir and orchestra, a *De pro- 
fundis* for the same (engraved), and a part of 
the cantata ' Le Jugement dernier,* completed by 
Salieri, being all his known works in this style. 

Gluck*s fame therefore rests entirely on his 
dramatic compositions. Padre Martini said that 
he combined in the musical drama ' all the finest 
qualities of Italian, and many of those of French 
music, with the great beauties of the German 
orchestra* — in other words, he created cos- 
mopolitan music. He was not satisfied with 
introducing a correct style of declamation, and 
banishing false and useless ornaments frt)m the 
stage ; and yet if he had merely carried to per- 
fection the work beg^n by Lully and Bameau ; 
if his efforts had b^n limited to removing the 
harpsichord frt>m the orchestra, introducing the 
harp and trombones, employing the clarmets, 
scoring with skill and effect, giving more im- 
portance and interest to the overture, and em- 
ploying with such magic effect the artifice of 
momentary pauses to vary or emphasise speech 
in music, — if he had done no more than this he 
would have earned our gratitude, but he would 
not in that case have been one of the monarchs 
of art. What then did he accomplish that was 

1 An etchh« of tbto Itj U B»t fonns the fhnrtiqriece to Part IV of 
lAjarte't admli»bl« 'BibUotbdque masicale da Thtetra de I'Op^ra.' 
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80 extraordinary! He grasped the idea that ibs 
mission of music was not merely to affoitl grati- 
fication to the sen-ves, and he proved that the 
expression of moral qualities is within her reach. 
He disdained all such tricks of the trade as do 
not appeal to the heart, — in fact he 'prefiened 
the Muses to the Sirens.* He aimed at depictiiig 
historic or legendary characters and antiqae social 
life, and in this work of genius he put into the 
mouth of each of his heroes accents suited to 
their sentiments, and to the spirit of the tunes 
in which they lived. He made use of the or- 
chestra to add to the force of a dramatic situa- 
tion, or (in one noble instance) to contnst 
external repose with the internal agitation of a 
remorseful conscience. In a word, all his French 
operas show him to have been a noble moakiaB, 
a true poet, and a deep thinker. 

like Comeille he has endowed Franoe with a 
series of sublime tragedies ; and if the author of 
'Le CJid,' 'Les Horaces,* 'Cmna,' 'Polyeocte,* 
and 'Pomp^* may be justly reproac^ied with 
too great a preference for Lucan and Seneca* 
there is p^haps also cause for regret that Gluck 
was too much influenced by the dedamatory 
school then prevalent in France. But^ like the 
father of French tragedy, how nobly has he 
redeemed an occasional inflation or monotoDy, a 
few awkward phrases, or trifling inaccoracieB of 
style! There is another point of resemUance 
between these two men, whose manly genins 
was reflective rather than spontaneous ; all their 
works have in common the element of grandeur, 
but they differ frx)m one another in phjraiogiioaiy, 
form, and character. The influence of siu:h Ait 
as theirs is anything but enervating ; <m the con- 
trary it elevates and strengthens the mind, and 
is thus placed beyond the reach of the capricet 
of fashion or the attacks of time. [G.C.] 

GLYN k PABKEB were organ builden at 
Salford, near Manchester. Their iQatramsBls 
date firam 1730 to 1749. Amongst them is ths 
organ at Poynton, Laiicashire, which so pleased 
Handel that he ordered Parker to build one for 
the Foundling Hospital (i 749). [V.deP.] 

GODDABD, Arabella, the most distingnished 
of English pianoforte-players, of an old Sali^Moy 
£Eunily, was bom at S. Servans, St. Malo, Jan. I2» 
1 838, at the age of six was placed tinder Kalk- 
brenner in Paris, and afterwards had a iev 
lessons from Mrs. Anderson and from Thalbeif 
in Eng1an<l. She made her first appearance ia 
public at the Grand National Concerts at Be 
Majesty*s Theatre, of which Balfe was condtictor. 
on Oct. 33, 1850, where her style and mechanifla 
at once made a great impression. On Thalbof t 
recommendation, she was placed in the haadi o( 
Mr. J. W. Davison, who led her to the atadr 
of those great compositions, many of whidi skie 
played in England for the first time. On April 
14. 1853, she made her d^tU, and at once &tM 
her position as a classical player, at the ooaest 
of the Q uartet Association, in Beethoven*s in^numtm 
solo sonata in Bb, op. 106, a work which till that 
moment had probably not been perSocmed ia 
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pubKc in EngUntl, but which she played without 
book. The winter of 1854 and the whole of 55 
were passed by Miss Goddard in Gennany and 
Italy. She carried her classical repertoire with 
her ; played inter alia at the Gewandhaus Concert 
Oct. 1855 ; and was received with enthusiasm by 
some of Uie beet critics of Germany. Betuming 
to this country, she made her first appearance at 
the Philharmonic on June 9, 1856, in Stemdale 
Bennett's Concerto in C minor (then in MS.) ; 
at the Crystal Palace (in Moecheles' Concerto in 
E) on Maich 13. 58. and at the Monday Popular 
CoDoorts on Mardi 9, 59. 

In 1857 and 58 Miss Goddard played in 
London all the last sonatas of Beethoven (firom 
op. loi to III)— at that time almost absolute 
novelties to most of her hearers— as well as 
many other masterpieces by Clementi, Dussek, 
Mozart, Mendelssohn, and other masters, either 
sob or with accompaniment of stringed instru- 
ments, in addition to the usual classical Con- 
certos, Trios, Sonatas, etc. In i860 she married 
Mr. Davison, who, as abready stoted, was her real 
master and the former of her taste. In 1873 
Madame Groddard left this country for a length- 
ened tour through America, Australia, and India, 
letuming in the autumn of 76, and making her 
first reappearance in two recitals at St. James's 
Hall on Oct i a and 19. [^0 

GODFREY. A fiunily of EngHsh military 
band-masters. Charles Gk>D7BET, the founder, 
was bom in 1790 at Kingston, Surrey; in 
181 3 joined the Coldstreams as a bassoon-player, 
and soon became band-master, a post which 
he filled with honour till his death, Dec. la, 
1863, at his house in Vincent Square, West- 
minster, after 50 years' service. He was ap- 
pointed Musician in Ordinary to the King in 
1 83 1, and was one of the Court of Assistants 
of the Royal Society of Musicians. The first 
journal of military music published in this 
country, under the name of ' Jullien's Journal,' 
-was arranged by Mr. Grodfrey. His three sons 
were educated at the Royal Academy of Music. 
Daniel, the eldest, was bom in 1831, and has 
been band-master of the Grenadier Guards since 
1856. In 187a he took his band to the United 
States — the first visit of an English militaiy 
band since the Independence. He is well known 
here and abroad by his waltzes for miUtaiy 
band—* Guards,' ' Mabel.* • Hilda,' etc. 

The second, Adolphus Frsdebiok, bom in 
1 837, succeeded his &ther in the Coldstreams, and 
18 still band-master of that reeiment. Chables, 
the third, bom in 1839, joined the Scots Fusiliers 
as band-mastw in 1859 and left that regiment 
in 1868 for a similar position in the Royal Horse 
Guards, which he now fills (1878). [G.] 

GOD SAVE THE KING. The so-called 
' National Anthem* of England, a tune in two 
aections, the first of 6 bars, the second of 8. 
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o - f«r us, God MTe Um Queen. 
O Lord our Ood, arise, 
Scatter our enemlev, 

And make tljem fall 
Confound their politics. 
Frustrate their knavish tricks. 
On Thee our hopes we fix, 
God save us all. 

Thy choioest gifts in store 
On her he pleased to poor, 

liong may she reign. 
May she defend oar laws, 
And ever give tis cause 
To sing wiUi heart and voice, 

God rave the Queen. 

Its first public performance is stated to have 
been at a dinner in 1 740 to celebrate the taking 
of Portobello bv Admiral Vernon (Nov. 20, 1 739). 
when it is said to have been sung by Henry 
Carey as his own composition, both words and 
music. The nearest known copy to that date is 
that in the 'Harmonia Anfflicana* of 1742 or 42, 
as follows*. It is marked 'for two voices,' but 
we give the melody only. 



God Mfe our Lord tbe King. Long hn our 



^ 



no - bto Kli«. God mto the Klogl Send him vk: - 




God Mve 

Lord our God, arise. 
Scatter his enemies, 

And make them fall. 

Gonfoond their politicks. 

Frustrate their knavish tricks. 

On him our hopes are fix*d, 
O save UB all. 
This is the nearest we can arrive at to the 
original form of the air and words, and both will 
be found somewhat different fix>m those with 
which we are familiar. The fact that Henry 
Carey was the author of both is testified to 
by J. Christopher Smith, HandeFs amanuensis, 
and by Dr. Harington ; but for the evidence the 
reader must be referred to Mr. Chappell's full 
statement in Ids 'Popular Music,' pp. 694, 5, 
and to Chrysander's 'JahrbtLcher' (i. 387-407). 
In 1745 it became publicly known by being 
sung at the theatres as ' a loyal song or anthem 
during the Scottish Rebellion. The Pretender 
was proclaimed at Edinburgh Sept. 16, and the 
first appearance of 'God save the King' was at 
Drury Lane, Sept, 28. For a month or so it 
was much sung at both Covent Garden and 

1 See GhsppeU'i ' Popular Mode' IL IDL 
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prury Lane; Bumey harmonised it for the 
former, and Ame for the latter. Both worda and 
music were printed, the latter in their present 
form, in the Gentleman's Magazine, Oct. 1 745. 

How &r God save the King was compiled 
from older aire will probably never be known. 
Several exist with a certain resemblance to the 
modem tune. 

1. An 'Aype,' without further title, at p. 08 
of a MS. book attributed to 'Dr. Jan Bull, and 
dated 1619. The MS., formerly in possession of 
Pepuflch and of Kitchener, is now in the hands 
of Mrs. Clark, who refuses to allow it to be seen, 
but the following is copied firom a transcript of 
Sir G. Smart's*:^ 



GOD SAVE THE KINa. 




In whom my J071 do end. O hooe. O hne! 





This is in 2 strains of 6 and 8 bars, and besides 
its general likeness it has both the rhythm and 
the melody of the modem air in the first four 
bars of the second strain; but the minor mode 
makes an essential difference in the effect. 

A piece entitled *God save the King* occurs 
in the same MS., p. 66, but this is founded on 
the phrase 



and has no resemblance whatever to the national 
melody. 

2. A Scotch carol, • Remember, O thou man,* 
in Ravenscroft's 'Melismata,* 1611. 



4- A piece in ' A choice Collection of xjsmauk 

for the Harpsichord or Spinnet, compoaed by ibe 
late Mr. Henry Purcell/ 1696. 





Here the similarity is oanfined to tiie zwarrii^ 
rhythm in the first and third bars of each sectioA. 

Thus the rhythm and phrases of God save the 
King, and even the unequal length of the tvo 
strains (its most essential peculiarity), had iQ 
existed before. So also did some of the phnsei 
of the words. • God save the king* is found is 
the English Bible (Coverdale, 1535), and as the 
phrase is in no sense a rendering of the Hetitev 
words, which literally are 'Let the king liv«»' 
it seems to follow that the phrase must have 
been employed in the translation as one l*mni«» 
to English readers. Mr. Froude has also quoted a 
watchword of the navy as early as 1 545 — ' God ssve 
the king,' with the countersign * Long to itws 
over us' (Hist. chap. 22). -God saTe Kug 
James' is the re&ain of a ballad of 1606; sad 
God save Charles the king. Oar royal Rot Grssl 



him long to reign,^ In peace and joy/ is the <»«•> 



And I did what I cwi. tb«r« - fora r« - pent. 

This is the air on the ground of which '(Sod 
save the King* is sometimes claimed for Scotland. 
It IS in 2 strains of 8 bars each, and has the 
rhythm and melody of the modem tune in the 
first and third bars of the second strain. But it 
is in minor. 

3. A ballad, 'Franklin is fled away' (first 
printed in 1669). 

> Printed \is Mr. Cammlnsi rVu. nmet. Vaylf)?!). The dunt 
there giTen are omitted from the alfnatnre .- m Mr. Cummlnn MnmkH 
wlUi creat probabUty. that th«7 wwe added alter BaU'i UoM. 



ing of another ballad dating probably frtiin ko^^ 
Both words and tune have been oonsidaabiT 
antedated. They have been caUed 'The ^«t 
words and music of an old anthem that was npy 
at St. James's Chapel for King James thi 
Second' (Victor's letter, Oct. 1745). Br. Ai» 
is reported to have said that it was a ieceiv«i 
opinion that it was written for the r^th fr*^ 
Chapel of James II. This is the date gives it 
by Bumey in Rees's Cyclopaedia (Chiu>pc&. 604! 
and Dr. Benjamin Cooke had heard H sin»to 
the words 'Great James our King.' Bat Dr. 
Cooke was not bom till 1734, »nd his • Js 
must have been (James III. ) the Pretender 
as to the Catholic Chapel of James II, to 
been sung there it must surely have been a 
Latin, of which cerUinly no traces are fbv&d. 

LuUy's (1633-87) claim to the 'God save,' sens- 
times put forward, rests on the 'Souvenin de b 
Marquise de Cr^qui,' which is now known to be 
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ft mere modem fiction. The tane howerer qnickl j 
crossed the Channel. It is foun*I in 'La Lire 
Ma^onne . . . de Vignollee et du Bois ... a la Haye* 
as early as 1 766. and it is worth noting that ^ the 
first bar has there taken its present form, and 
that the close it as follows : — 



It was employed as the Danish National Air, to 
words which afterwards became 'Heil dir im 
Siegerkranz!* (Flensburger Wochenblatt, Jan. 
27, 1790.) As a Berlin 'Volkslied* the words 
first app^tfed in the ' Spenersohe Zeitung,* Dec. 
1 7, 1 793, and both words and music have since 
become the Prussian and German National Air. 
Mr. Chappell has quoted more than one addi- 
tional occasional stansa as well as parody of 
'God save the King.' But perhaps none are so 
curious as the extra stanza which is said to have 
been sung at Calais at the banquet given in 
honour of the Duke of Clarence, when, as Lord 
High Admiral of England, he took Louis XVIII. 
across the Channel :— 

Ood mre noble Clarence, 
Who brinRt her king to Fraaos^ 

God mre Clarence 1 
He maintains the glory 
Of the British navy, 
O Ood make him bapprl 
Ood save Clarence I 
The tune was a ^r«it favourite with Weber. 
He has introduced it into his Cantata 'Kampf 
imd Sieg* (No. 9) and his ' Jubel Overture,* and 
has twice harmonised it for 4 voices— in D and 
Bb (both MS.— Jahna. Nos. 347. 271). With 
Beetiioven it was at least equally a fiavourite. He 
wrote 7 variations on it for Piano (in C; 1804), 
and has introduced it into his Battle S^phony ; 
And k propos to the latter the following words 
are found in hia journal : ' I must shew the 
Bnfflish a little what a blessing they have in 
God save the King* (Nohl, ' Beethoven-Feier,* 
55). Our own Attwood harmonised it in 
is anthem 'I was glad* for the coronation of 
George IV, as he did 'Rule Britannia* for the 
coron;ition of William IV. 

Since these pages were in print Mr. Cummings 
baa published an investigation of the subject in 
the Musical Times (March to August, 1878) 
more complete than any preceding it. I have 
only been able to avail myself of his copy of 
3all*s Ayre, and must refer my readers to the 
Muaical Times for the rest. [O.] 

GOETZ, Hbrmann, bom at K5n'gsberg, Dec. 
J J, 1840, died at Hottingen, Zurich, Dec. 3, 
1876, a composer of some performance and 
^eaier promise. Though evidencing great 
mosical ability at an early age, he did not 
receive any regular instruction till he was 17. 
After paasinff scHue time at the University of 
Konigsberg, he at length decided on a musical 
career, and placed himself at the school of Stein 
at Berlin, where he was the pupil of BUlow in 
pTaying and Ulrich in composition. In 63 he 
Buooeeded Kirchner as organist at WinterUiur, 

■ If the tnneU Alike In them and StMiaTTOedltloaa. SeeT^pwt 
la Mae. WodMoUatt, Aug. SI. U77. 
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' supporting himself also by teaching, and em- 
bracing any musical work that fell m his way. 
Meantime he was engaged in the composition 
of an opera adapted by J. V. Widmann from 
The Taming of the Shrew, and entitled 'Der 
Widerspanstigen Zahmung.* It was, after much 
delay and many disappointments (not unnatural 
with the first work of an unknown composer), 
produced at Mannheim Oct. 11, 1874. Its 
success, however, was great and rapid ; it was 
played at Vienna (Feb. 75), Leipzig, Berlin, 
ana a dozen other towns in Germany, and has 
recently (1878) been published in English (Auge- 
ner. For a full analysis of the work see Uie 
M. Mus. Record for 1878). It was followed by a 
Symphony in F, also successful, and by a second 
opera, 'Francesca di Rimini* (Mannheim, Sept. 
30, 1877). This, however, was not fini>hed when 
ita author, long a prey to ill health, died, as al- 
ready stated. The first two acts were finished, 
and the third fully sketched ; it has been com- 
pleted, in compliance with Goetz*s last request, 
by his friend Franck, and produced at Mann- 
heim, Sept. 30, 1877. Besides the above works 
Goetz has published a P. F. trio, a quartet, and 
various Pianoforte pieces. [G.] 

GOLDBERG, Johanit Gottlub*, the dates 
and places of whose birth and death are un- 
known, was a pupil of Sebastian Bach, and 
one of the most remarkable players on davier 
and organ of the middle of the i8th century. 
He was brought to Bach from Konigsberg by 
Count Kaiserling, the Russian ambasHador, of 
whose establishment he appears to have been a 
member. Bach held him up as his cleverest and 
most industrious pupil, and with reason, for to 
immense executive powei^ he joined an extra- 
ordinary facility of improvisation, and of playing 
the most difficult music at sight. His works (as 
named by Gerber) are not important, and remain 
in MS. : — a Motet and a Pitalm for voices and 
orchestra ; Preludes and Fugues ; 24 Polonaises 
with Variations ; a Concertos ; a Sonata, and a 
few Trios for Flute, Violin, and Bass — all ex- 
hibiting a certain melancholy, and strong indi- 
viduality. During the Seven Years War ( 1 756- 
63) he was *Kammer-muiikus* to Count BrUhL 
Bach's Thirty Variations were written for Gold- 
berg at the request of Count Kaiserling (in 
exchange for a golden goblet and 100 louis d'or)^ 
and he was accustomed to play them nightly to 
the Count to lull him to sleep. They are some- 
times known as the Goldberg Variations. [G.] 

GOLDMARK, Kabl, bom May 18, 183a, at 
Keszthely on the Flatten See, Hungary, of 
Hebrew parents. Was a pupil of Jansa, the 
violinist, at Vienna, and in 47 entered the 
Violin and Harmony classes of the Conservato- 
rium there. His studies however were inter- 
rupted by the revolution of 48, and he probably 
owes more to his own perseverance than to the 
schools. Since that time he has been chiefly in 
Vienna, excepting a short residence at Pesth. 
Hellmesberger acted as a good friend, and gave 
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him qpporfctmitieB of hearing his chamber music 
performed, and he produced orchestral and choral 
works at various concerts on his own account. 
His overture Sacuntala, his grand opera Die 
Konigin von Saba, produced at Vienna Mftrch 
I Of 1^75' <^<1 iQoi^ recently his so-called sym- 
phony 'Die landliche Hochzeit' (the country 
wedcfing), have been much played, and have given 
Goldmark a more or less European reputation. 

He has published several overtures and a 
Scherzo for Orchestra, a quintet and a quartet 
for Strings, Pianoforte pieces, and various Songs. 
The •Country Wedding' was played l^ Charles 
Halle at Liverpool Nov. 37, 1877, and at the 
Crystal Palace March 3, 1878. [G.] 

GOLDSCHMIDT, Otto, pianist, composer, 
and conductor, bom Aug. 31, 1829, at Hamburg, 
where his father and grand&ther resided as mer- 
chants ; studied the piano and harmony under 
Jacob Schmitt and F. W. urund. At the age 
of 14 he entered the Leipzig Conservatoriimi, 
where amongst his fellow students were Joachim 
and von BtQow. From 1843 ^ 4^ ^e studied the 
piano and composition as a pupil in Mendels- 
sohn's class. In 1848 he was sent to Paris, with 
the view of continuing his studies under Chopin, 
whose acquaintance he made, and was present 
at the last concert given by him in the Salle 
PleyeL He came to England in 1848, and 
in the following year played at the Musical 
Union, and at a concert of Mile. land's at H. M. 
Theatre. In 185 1 he went to America^ succeed- 
ing Mr. Benedict as conductor of a series of 
concerts given by Mile. Lind. He married that 
lady at Boston, U.S. A., on Feb. 5, 1853. From 
53 to November 55 he and his wife resided at 
Dresden, and since 58 have lived in or near 
London. He conducted the Festivals held at 
Dtisseldorf and Hambuig in 1863 and 66, and in 
63 was appointed Vice-Principal of the Royal 
Academy of Music, then presided over by Sir 
Stemdale Bennett, with whom he edited 'The 
Chorale Book for England,' a collection of 
Chorales set to translations of G^inan hymns 
by Miss C. Winkworth (Longmans, 1863). He 
composed the Oratorio 'Ruth' for the Hereford 
Festival of 1867, and it was subsequently per- 
formed in London, DOsseldorf; and Hamburg. 
He wrote additional accompaniments for Han- 
del's 'Allegro' and 'Penseroeo,' as well as for 
the 'Ode to St. Cecilia's Day,' and introduced 
these works for the first time in their entirety to 
English and German audiences since Handel's 
death. In 1875 the Bach Choir, an association 
of amateurs, was fonned under his direction. At 
its first concert on April 36, 76, Bach's Mass in 
B minor, with additional accompaniments by Mr. 
Goldschmidt, was performed for the first time in 
England. The marked success of that perform- 
ance, and the subsequent prosperity of the Choir, 
are due in a large measure to the earnestness and 
devotion of the conductor. Besides his Oratorio 
Mr. Goldschmidt has published a Pianoforte Con- 
certo; a ditto Trio; Pianoforte Studies; Songs, 
and Part-songs. In 1861 he was elected Hono- 
rary Member of the Philharmonic Society, in. 64 
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a Member of the Swedish Royal Academy of 
Music, and in 76 the King of Sweden conferred 
on him the Royal Order of Wasa. [A. D.C.] 

GOLDWIN, John, was a pupil of Dr. William 
Child. On April 13, 1697, he was i^»pointed 
successor to his master as oi^ganist of St. George*s 
Chapel, Windsor. In 1703 he became also master 
of the choristers. He died Nov. 7, 1719. His 
Service in F is printed in Amold*8 Cathedral 
Music, and Boyce and Page also printed Bome 
of his anthems ; others remain in MS. in Tad- 
way and at Ely Cathedral, where he is entered 
as Gdding. ' I have set God — Goldwin ' is a 
very favourite little anthem at cathedrals, 
melodious and agreeable. [W. H. H.] 

GOLTERMANN, Geobo Eduabd, a player 
and composer on the cello of some «>mif>f.Tif*f, 
whose name is occasionally seen in conoert pit>- 
gnunmes, bom in Hanover 1825, and educated 
there and in Munich. He has held poets in 
Wfirzburg and in Frankfort, where he is now 
residing, and wh^re on May i, 1878, be cele- 
brated his 35th anniversary as conductor. His 
concerto and other contributions to the repertoire 
of the cello are of value, since though not of great 
originality they are thoroughly well written far 
the instrument, pleasing, and efifective. Another 
Goltermann — LoDis, bom also in 1835, but in 
Hamburg, and apparently no rel&tioii to the 
former—was for some time Professcnr of the Cdb 
at Prague and afterwards a memb^> of the court 
band at Stuttgart. [G.] 

GOMBERT, N1COLA8, one of the most im- 
portant and prolific composers of the 1 6th century, 
was bom at Bruges, as we learn firom the title- 
page of his motets, and was attached to the 
service of Charles V, though in wh«t exact <»- 
paeity is not known. That J osquin was kia master 
is testified by Hermann Finck in kia ' Pr^ctaca 
Musica.' and M. F^tis has given us the quotatiott 
from the copy of this rare work in his potmcoiataL 
'Nostro vere tempore' (the book was published 
in 1556) 'novi sunt inventores, in quibus est 
Nicolaus Gombert, Jusquini pise memorise disd- 
pulus, qui omnibus musicis ostendit viam, imo 
semitam ad quterendas fugas ac subtilitatein, ae 
est author musices plane <&vers» a superiori. Is 
enim vitat pausas,' et illios compositio eat pleas 
cum concordantiarum tmn fugarum.* Gombert 
set to music a poem by Avidius on the deaSk 
of Joequin, which was also set by BenedictoL 
Bumey gives us the music of this, bat 'after 
performing the tedious task of sooring the 
setting by Crombert, found its chief merit ts 
consist in imitations of his master.* A gr«sl 
merit nevertheless, for Gombert, a men hd 
when Josquin died, persevered in his imttadoM 
so successfully that he not only came to bs 
looked upon as his msster's greatest papal, bal 
was able in due time, and when his own gemm 
became mature, to engrave his name on a separais 
link in the chain of musical history. In Uw 
hands of his predecessors, in Joequin*s eqwdaUy, 

1 The iDtroduetlon of frequent peoRcs ha4 beeone T«rr m^^ k 
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oontrapnntal skill had already become lubser- | 
Tient to the beauty of the mnBic. A further im- : 
provement waa making itaelf visible in the art. 
Compoeera began more and more to vary the cha- I 
racter of their music according to the subject of 
the words. No one worked with this end more in 
view than Gombert, and nothing helped him so | 
much as the increasing love for secular chamber , 
music. Musicians of nis time, far from looking 
down upon secular music, were beginning to make I 
it one of their grc^t specialities. It gave them 
fiill scope for their fancy, they were hampered ' 
by no prescribed forms, they had no prejudices i 
to overcome. It gave them free access and wel- | 
come into half the educated homes in Europe. 
Gombert seems to delight in it. He chooses 
the prettiest pastoral subjects, and sets them to 
descriptive music, and while the birds are dis- 
coursing the pleasures of Spring in notes imitating 
their natural language, while shepherd and 
shepherdess sing of love and the wolf meantime 
attacks their flock, or while all the stirring 
incidents of the 'chasse k oourre* are vividly 
depicted to ns, there is no extravagance, only the 
simple happy treatment which our own Haydn 
or Mozart would have employed when in such 
a mood. Gombert's love for nature is apparent 
in the very titles of his songs — 'En ce mois 
delideux*; 'Joyeux verger*; *Le chant des 
oiseanx*; 'L*^ti^ chaud bouilloit*; 'Je m'en 
vois au vert bois,' etc. His power of description 
he carries into all the higher forms of his art, 
and his motets and psalms were not, in their time, 
surpassed for the wonderful manner in which the 
noble music blends itself with the ideas the 
words convey. Gombert has had one piece of 
good fortune in the last three centuries, of which 
tew of his contemporaries can boast. One of his 
motets, the ' Pater Noster,* has been performed. 
M. F^tis tells ns of the profound impression it 
created on the Paris audience at one of his 
historical concerts. — Eitner*s Bibliographie der 
Musik-Sammelwerke (Berlin, 1877) mentions 
neariy 250 of Gombert^s compositions, printed in 
apwMds of 90 different collections between 1529 
and 1573. A single motet, 'In nomine Jesu,* 
printed a6 years before any of these under the 
name Gwnpert in the Motetti B (Venice, Pe- 
truod, 1503) most surely be the work of another 
ccmiposer. [J. B. S. B.] 

GOMEZ, A. Carlos, a Portuguese by parent- 
age and a Brazilian by birth, was bom at Com- 
pinoe July 11, 1839, was sent to Europe by the 
Kmperor, and received his musical education at 
the Conservatorio of Milan. His d^but as a 
composer was made at the Teatro Fossati in 
Jan. 67 in a little piece called 'Se sa minga,' 
which had a remarkable success. His next was 
* n Guarany,* produced at La Scala March 19, 
1870, and shortly after brought out at Genoa, 
Florence, and Rome. In this country it was 
first performed on July 13, 187a, at Covent 
Gsuden. This was followed by *Fosca* at the 
Scala, which was unsuccessful; and that by 
'Salvator Rosa* (Genoa, Feb. ai, 74), again 
oBBuccessful, Besides thsee operas S^or Gomei 
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composed an ode entitled 'II Saluto del Brasile,* 
which was performed in the Exhibition Building 
at Philadelphia in 1876. Gomez's music is full 
of spirit and picturesque effect, and is therefore 
popular, but it is wanting in originality, and too 
obviously indebted to Verdi and Meyerbeer. 
The best parts of II Guarany — a Brazilian story — 
are said to have been those which are concerned 
with native subjects. [G.] 

GONG. (Fr. Tamtam, ttom the Indian name.) 
This is a Chinese instrument, made of bronze (80 
copper to 20 tin) ; in form, a thin round plate 
with the edges turned up, like a shallow sieve 
or tambourine. It is struck with a stick, ending 
in a large padded leather knob. The effect pro- 
duced is an awful crash or clang, which adds con- 
siderably to the horrors of a melodramatic scene. 
Meyerbeer has even used it pianissimo with the 
orchestra, in 'Robett le Diable* (scene of the re- 
surrection of the nuns) ; and Cherubini has one 
stroke of it in his Requiem in C minor, absolutely 
solo (Dies ine, bar 7). If a long-continued and 
loud noiM is desired, it should first be struck very 
gently, and the force of the stroke gradually in- 
creased until the effect becomes almost terrific. 

It is a remarkable property of the alloys of 
copper and tin, that they become malleable by 
being heated and then plunged into cold water. 
Gongs are thus treated after being cast, and are 
then hammered. This was a secret in Europe 
until found out some years ago by M. d*Arcet, 
an eminent French chemist. [V. de P.] 

GOODBAN, Thomas, was bom at Canterbury 
about 1 780. His mother was a vocalist, and his 
£ftther combined the three qualifications of violin- 
ist, lay vicar of the cathedral, and host of the 
Prince of Orange tavern, where in 1 779 he founded 
the Canterbury Catch Club. At seven years old 
Goodban beoune a chorister of the cathedral 
under Samuel Porter. After leaving the choir 
he was placed in a solicitor's office, but on his 
father's death, about 1798, dianged the legal 
profession for that of music In 1 809 he was ap- 
pointed a lay clerk in the cathedral, and in i8io» 
on the retirement of his cousin, Osmond Saffrey, 
was made leader and director of the Catch Club. 
In 1 81 9 the membeni of the dub presented him 
with a silver bowl and salver as a token of esteem. 

Groodban was author of some instruction books 
for the violin and pianoforte, and of ' The Rudi- 
ments of Music,' published about 1825, a work 
once highly popular. He was also the inventor 
of a 'Musical Game' for imparting elementary 
instruction, and of ' Musical Cards for teaching 
the theory of music. He died in his 79th year» 
May 4, 1863, leaving three sons, all membeni 
of the musical profession, vis. Charlbs, Mus. 
Bac. Oxon. (now retired from practice), Hekby 
WiULiAM, violoncellist, and Thomas, viola player. 
His nephew, James Fbedkbio, is a violinist, and 
organist of St. John's, Paddington. [W. H. H.] 

GOODGROOME, John, bom about i63<\ 
was a chorister in St George's Chapel, Windsor. 
On the accession of Charles II in 1660 he was 
appointed aGentlenumof the Ghapel Royal, and om 
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KoT. a8, 1664, on the death of Pnroell^B ts&er, 
was made Musician in Ordinary to the King. 
He composed several songs, some of which ap- 
peared in 'The Treasury of Musick,' 1669, and 
died June 27, 1704. A John Goodgroome, 
probably his son, was organist of St. Peter*s, 
Comhill, about 1725. Theodore Goodgroome, 
the singing-master of Samuel Pepys and his wife, 
was probably his brother. [W. H. H.j 

G00D80N, RicHABD, Mu8.6ac, on July 19, 
1682, succeeded Edward Lowe as oiganist of 
Christ Church, Oxford, and Professor of Music 
in the University. Some Odes composed by him 
for performance at the Acts at Oxford are still 
extant. He died Jan. 13, 1718. His son, 
BiCHARD, Mus. Bac., was the first organist of 
Newbury, to which post he was appointed August 
34, 1709. He graduated Mus. Bac. March i, 
1 716. On the death of his &ther be succeeded 
him in both posts, and was also organist of New 
College. He died Jan. 9. 1741. [W.H.H.] 

GORDIGIANI, Luioi, the son of one musician 
(Antonio) and the younger brother of another 
(Giovanni Battista), has been called the Italian 
Schubert. He was bom at Modena June ai, 
1806. His musical education was most desul- 
tory, but his talent was great, and while still 
in his teens he had written three Cantatas. In 
1820 his father died, and he was forced to 
make a living by writing pianofcoie pieces under 
such German norm de plume as Zeuner and 
Von FUrstenberger. His start in life was due 
to two Russian princes, Nicholas Demidoff and 
Joseph Poniatowski, the latter of whom not 
only furnished him with the libretto of an opera, 
'Filippo,' but himself acted in it with his wife 
and brother at the Standish Theatre, Florence, 
in 1H40. Between the years 1835 and 1849 
Gordigiani composed or produced nine other 
operas, all at different theatres in Florence. But 
it is by his 'Canzonette* and 'Canti popular!* 
for voice and piano that he will be remembered — 
delicious melodies, of a sentimental, usually 
mournful, oast, in the taste or on the actual 
melodies of old Italian national tunes, and often 
set to words of his own. They are more than 
300 in number, and were published in parts, 
usually of 8 or 10 each, with characteristic 
titles — 'In cima al monte'; 'Le Farfaile di 
Firenze* ; ' In rival al Amo* ; ' Mosaioo Etrusoo,' 
etc. They have been republished everywhere and 
in all languages. He also published a collection 
of Tuscan airs with accompaniments in 3 books. 
Gordigiani was odd and fantastic in manners and 
disposition. He died at Florenoe in i860. [G.] 

GORDON, John, the son of an eminent watch- 
maker of the same names, was bom in the parish 
of St. Martin, Ludgate, March 26, 1702. He 
was admitted a foundation scholar at West- 
minster, and elected thence to Cambridge, where 
he became pensioner of Trinity College June 18, 
1720. In 1 72 1 he obtained a scholarship in tiie 
same college. He left Cambridge June 1,22, and 
returned to London to study law, in view of which 
he had on Nov, 9, iS, entered as a student at 
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Gray's Inn. On Jan. 16, 33, be was elected Pro- 
fessor of Music in Gresham Cdlege. which place 
had become vacant by the death of Dr. Edward 
Shippen. On Feb. 10, 25, be was called to the 
bar at Gray's Inn, but continued to hold hia pro- 
fessorship till his death, Dec 1 2, 1 739. [TV^^.H.] 
GORDON. W., a Swiss of Englisb deeoeot, 
bom about the end of the i8th century. In his 
youth he studied music as an amateur, and was 
a pupil of Drouet, the odebr»ted flutist. After 
the fall of the first French Empire he obtained 
a captain's ccHnmission in one of the regiments 
of Swiss Guards in Paris. Ini826 he began bis im- 
provements in the construction of the flute. "Die 
Swiss Guards being disbanded after the revoluticn 
of 1830, Gordon devoted his whole attention to 
his £ftvourite object. In 1 833 he went to Munich, 
where he had some flutes made on a novel pba. 
' He circulated prospectuses of bis inventaon in 
I Germany, Paris, and London. He came to Lon- 
don in the h<^ of finding a large *i*nnm.nA far 
I his instruments, but was doomed to disappoiot- 
I ment, and returned to Iiansanne. In 1836 be 
I became deranged, and (with the exception of a 
t short interval in 1839) remained ao until hif 
I death. His modifications w»e carried out by 
Boehm, and resulted in the flute which besis 
that name. [Bokhm ; Flute, 5366.3 [W.H.H.] 
GORGHEGGI. [See Solpegoi.] 
GOSS, John Jeremiah, bom at Saliabizry in 
1 7 70, received his musical education as a ^loiister 
of the cathedral there, of which he subeequenftly 
became a lay vicar. On Nov. 30, 1808, he was 
appointed a gentleman of the Chapel Royal, and 
about the same period obtained the places oi 
vicar choral of St. Paul's Cathedral and la j vkar 
of Westminster Abbey. His voioe waa a pore 
alto of beautiful quality, and his skill and taite 
in part4dnging remarkable. He waa for many 
years the principal alto at the Meetinga of the 
Three Choirs. He died in May 18 17. [W.H.H.] 
GOSS, Sib John, Knight, Mus. Doc, aoa ef 
Joseph Goss, organist of Fareham, Hanta. when 
he was bom in 1800. In 18 11 he becaske one 
of the children of the Chapel Royal under John 
Stafford Smith, and on leaving the choir became 
a pupil of Attwood, under whom he oompicted 
his musical education. About 1824 he was ap- 
pointed organist of the new church of St. T-"fa» . 
Chelsea, and in 38 succeeded Attwood as cr> 
ganist of St. Paul's Cathedral. On the death 
of WiUiam Knyvett in 56 Goss waa appointed 
one of the composers to Uie Chapel RovaL B« 
was knighted in 1872. and shortly aFterwanh 
resigned his appointment at St. Paul's fi* 
paduated as Doctor of Music at Camhriii^ 
m 1876. Gos8*s compositions consist of serricM 
and anthems, chants, psalm-tunea, gleeo, soi^ 
orchestral pieces, etc Of his snthems the beii 
known are * If we believe,* written for the funeral 
of the Duke of Wellington ; * Pruse the Lonl. 
O my soul,* composed for the bioentenskrv &ati^ 
of the Sons of the Clergy; * The wilderness'; aai 
•The Lord is my strength,* composed, tog^lhtt 
with a ' Te Deum,* for the Thank^ving for she 
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recovery of the Prince of Walet (Peb. 27, 187a). 
Of his glees, * There is beauty on the mountain ' 
is a charming specimen of truly graceful com- 
poidtion. In 1833 he published 'An Introduction 
to Harmony and Thorough-bass/ a second edition 
of which appeared in 1847, and which has now 
reached a 13th edition. In 1841 he edited a 
collection of 'Chants, Ancient and Modem*; 
and in 1 8 the < Church Psalt^ and Hymnbook/ 
in conjunction with the Rev. W. Mercer. He 
also published 'The Organist^s Companion,* a 
series of voluntaries and interludes, besides other 
works. His music is always melodious and beau- 
tifully written for the voices, and is remarkable 
lor a union of solidity and grace, with a certain 
unaffected native charm which ought to ensure 
it a long life. tWH.H.] 

GOSSEC (so pronomKsed), Fbancois Joseph, 
bom Jan. 17, 1733, at Vergnies, a village in 
Belgian Hainault, 5 miles from Beaumont. He 
was the son of a small (krmer whose name is 
spelt Goss^, Gosses, and Gosset, in the registers 
of his native place. From early childhood he 
showed a decided taste for music, and there is a 
story that while herding the cows he made himself 
a fiddle out of a sabot with strings of horse-hair. 
He was always particnlariv fond of the violin, 
smd studied it specifically aner leaving the cathe- 
dral of Antwerp, of which he was a chorister 
till the age of 15. In 1 751 he came to Paris, and 
was fortunate enough to make the acquaintance of 
Hameau, and to become conductor of the private 
band which was maintained by the Fermier- 
g^^raX La P<^>elini^re for the express purpose 
of trying the new works of his prot^ and friend 
the authcn* of 'Castor et Polluz.* It was while 
eonducting these performances, and observing the 
poverty of French instrumental music, that Gossec 
fxxnodved the idea of writing real symphonies, 
» species of composition then unknown : his first 
'was performed in I754» five years before the 
date of Haydn*s first.' It was some time before 
the public appreciated this new style, but his 
quartets, published in 1759, became rapidly 
popular. By this time he was attached to the 
household of the Prince de Cond^, who gave 
him tho opportunity of making himself known 
both as composer and conductor. Under this 
encoaraeement he entered upon the departments 
of sacred and dramatic music, and quickly gained 
a reputation in both. In his 'Messe des Morts,* 
■which made a great sensation when first per- 
formed at St. Roch, 1 760, he has produced an effect 
w^hich must have been not only quite new but 
also very mysterious and religious, by writing the 
'Tuba mirum* for two orchestras, the one of wind 
instruments concealed outside, while the strings 
of the other, in the church, are playing an acoom- 
paniment pianissimo and tremolo in the upper 
registers. In his oratorio of ' La Nativity* ' he 
<ioe0 the same with a chorus of angels, which is 
sung by an invisible choir at a distMice. 

1 TiM date of Basrdn'k tnl OrdMrtraJ Syvphony. for S Vk^fm. 
'VIolm. Bum. 8 Oboes kod S Honii» to I'M; It ma pabltolMd In 17W. 
Bee rohl'a Umj^n, L 198. 980 
a WonM by chaUnoo de Mftacris, who dl«d In 1780i 
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In writing for the stage he was lea of an 
innovator. He produced successively ' Le Faux 
Lord' (1765), a three-act opera, left unfinished 
owing to the badness of the libretto ; ' Les P^ 
cheurs* (1766), long and successfully performed ; 
'Toinon et Toinette' (1767); *Le double d^guise- 
ment* (1767). withdrawn after the first repre- 
sentation; 'Sabinus* (1774); 'Alexis et Daphn^' 
produced the same night with 'Philemon et 
bauds* (1775); 'La F6te de village,' inter- 
meoo (1778); 'Thes^' (1782), reduced to 
three acts, with one of Lully*s airs retained and 
re-scored; 'Rosine* (1786); 'L'Offrande k la 
liberty* (Oct. a, 179a) ; and 'Le Triomphe de la 
R^publique, ou le Camp de Grandpr^* (Jan. 2 J, 
1 793). In the two last works he introduced the 
'Marseillaise,* with slight alterations in the air 
and harmony, and very telling instrumentation. 

The ease with which Gosseo obtained the 
representation of his operas at the Com^e 
Italienne and the Academic de Musique, proves 
how great and legitimate an influence he had 
acquired. He had in fsct founded the ' Concert 
des Amateurs* in 1770, regenerated the 'Concert 
Spirituel* in 1 773, organist the ' ^bxAe de C%ant,* 
the predecessor of the * Conservatoiro de Musique,' 
in 1 784, and at the time of the Revolution was 
conductor of the band of the National Guard. 
He composed many pieoes for the patriotic ffttea 
of that agitated period, among which the ' Hymne 
k VEtre suprdme* and ' Peuple, r^veille-toi, and 
the music ror the funeral of Mirabean, in which 
he introduced the lugubrious sounds of the 
gong, deserve special mention. On the founda- 
tion of the Conservatoire in 1795 Gosseo was 
appointed joint inspector with C^srubini and 
M^hul, and processor of composition, a post he 
retained till 18 14, Catel being one of his best 
pupils. He wrote numerous 'solf^ges/ and an 
'Exposition des principes de la Musique* for 
the classical publications of the Conservatoire. 
He was a member' of the Institut from its 
foundation (1795), and a Chevalier of the Legion 
of Honour (i 802). He retired from his professor- 
ship in 1815, but until 1823 continued to attend 
the meetings of the Acad^mie des Beaux Arts, 
in which he took great interest. He died at 
Passy, where he had long resided, Feb. 16, 1829. 

(jrOBsec*s works are both numerous and im- 
portant, and include, besides the compositions 
already named, 26 symphonies for full orchestra^ 
one of which, ' La Chasse,* suggested to M^hul 
his ' Ouverture du jeune Henri ' ; 3 symphonies 
for wind ; a symphonie-conoertante for 1 1 instru- 
ments ; overtures ; quartets, trios, and other 
chamber music ; masses with full orchestra ; a 
'Te Deum,* then considered very effective; 
motets for the 'Concert Spirituel,* including a 
'Dixit Dominus* and an 'Exaudiat*; several 
oratorios, among them ' Saul.* in which he inserted 
an '0 salutaris for 3 voices, composed for Rous- 
seau, Lais, and Charon, during a country walk 
on Sunday ; a set of fine choruses for Racine's 
'Athalie'; and finally a 'Demiere Messe des 
Vivants' (18 13), and the ballet h^rolque of 
' Calisto/ neither of which have ever been «n- 
Br2 
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graved, but form part of the large collection ofhia 
autographs in the library of the Conservatoire. 

Goesec'B life may be held up as a model to 
young artists ; without money or friends, we may 
even say wiUiout genius, and without the aid 
of masters, he educated himself, and by toil and 
study attained the rank of a classical composer. 
His career presents one unfortunate peculiarity. 
No sooner had he worked out an (Original idea 
than some man of genius stepped forward and ap- 
propriated the ground he had won. As a writer 
of symphonies he saw his 'Chasse* and his 21st 
Symphony in D eclipsed by those of Haydn ; as 
a composer of sacred music he was surpassed by 
Mozart, in spite of the long-continued popularity 
of his ' Messe des Morts* ; and at the theatre he 
was entirely thrown into the shade by Gr^try 
and Gluck. In spite of all this, however, the 
French school has good reason to be proud of 
him ; he was completely exempt from envy, and, 
with a disinterestedness truly praiseworthy, did 
all in his power to promote the works of his 
great rivab. Nature and his many struggles had 
made him usually very reserved, but he could be 
kind on occasion, as he was to Mozart in 1778, 
who hits him off in a line — 'Mein sehr guter 
Freund und sehr trockener Mann* (April 5). 

An oil-painting of him ornaments one of the 
rooms in Uie library of the Conservatoire. There 
is another small portrait engraved by Fremy 
after Brun, and a marble bust by Caillouete, 
a pupil of Cartellier. The Belgians, always 
ready to show honour to the illustrious men of 
their own country, have lately erected at Verg- 
nies a monument to the memory of Gossec, in 
the form of a quadrangular fountain surmounted 
by his bust. It was inaugurated Sept. 9, 1877. 

In EngUuid Gossec is almost entirely unknown. 
Probably the only piece published here is the 
*0 Salutaris* named above, and the fine library 
of the Sacred Harmonic Society contains but one 
of his compositions. [G . C] 

GOTTERDAMMERUNG. The fourth and 
last piece in Wagner*s ' Ring des Nibelungen,' 
first performed at Bayreuth, Aug. 17, 1876. [G.] 

GOUDIMEL, Claudb, a celebrated teacher 
and composer, bom at Vaison, in the neighbour- 
hood of Avignon, in the early part of the i6th 
century. He betook hims^f to Rome, and 
opened a music school there, numbering amongst 
his pupils such distinguished musicians as Ani- 
muccia, Bettini (called *il Fomarino*), 'Alessan- 
dro delU Viola, ' Nanini, and, above all, Palestrina. 
Masses and motets, written at this period, are 
preserved in the Vatican and Vallicellan libraries 
at Rome. Eitner's Bibliographic der Musik- 
Sammelwerke (Berlin, 1877) gives a list of more 
than 60 compositions printed between the years 
1549 and 1597. The 4th book * Ecclesiasti- 
carum cantionum,* etc. (Antwerp, IVlman Susato 
1554), has a motets 'Domine ouid multiplicati 
sun^* which Bumey has printed in score in his 
History. In 1555 Goudimel appears to have set- 
tled in Paris ; and the work, entitled ' Q. Horatii 
odse omnes ad rythmoe musicos redacte,' is issued 
in the joint names of Duchemin and Goudimel. 
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This partnership lasted for a short time, probably 
only for the purpose of bringing out this particular 
work, for we find in the next year Duchemin's 
name alone on the title-page of his publications, 
(^udimel commenced writing music to the whole 
psalms of David in the form of motets, bat did 
not live to complete the woriL. He also pat music 
to the French metrical version of the Psalms of 
Marot and Beza, the music being in 4 parts, the 
counterpoint note against note, and the melody 
in the tenor (Lyons, Jaqui, 1565). The mdo- 
dies are those used by Claude Le Jeune in a 
similar work, and were probably of German 
origin. The translation had not been originally 
intended for any particular religous sect, or fx 
any form of puldic worship. The S<H'bonne saw 
nothing in it contrary to the faith, and the 
Catholics at first used it freely. It is thus 
doubtful whether Goudimel*s work, which he 
expressly states in his pre£EU» is for private use 
only, is enough to prove that he became a 
Protestant. It is certainly not enough to justify 
Hawkins (Hist. ch. 88) in denying the possibility 
of his having lived at Rome or having taogiit 
Palestrina. But Calrin*s introduction of padm 
singing into the public worship of his f<^owtfi 
stami>ed it as heretical, and Goudimel fell a 
victim to his connection with it. He was killed 
at Lyons in the massacre on St. Bartholomew's 
day, Aug. 24, 1572, by 'les eunemis de la giotre 
de Dieu et quelques mechants envieox de llioa- 
neur qu il a vait acquis.* [ J . R. S. B .] 

GOULDING & DALMAINE, a noted Eng- 
lish firm of music publishers. Thomas Dalmaine, 
late of 20 Soho Square, commenced his career by 
joining Messrs. Goulding and Phiprn, ' Mose 
Sellers to their Hoyal Highnesses The Prince 
and Princess of Wales,' at 45 Pall Mall and 
76 St. James's Street, about 1800. Mr. Goulding, 
however, was in that line of business in the year 
1794 in James Street, Co vent Grarden (Miuicsl 
ifirectory of that date). They published songs 
and ballads composed by Mazzinghi, Reeve^ 
Shield, etc In 1806. 7, 8 we find the firm at 
1-24 New Bond Street. In 1809, oq the 
secession of Phippe, they removed to ao Sob» 
Square, where tney secured the publicatkn oC 
the works of Bishop. The house eventually 
became the most prominent publishing finn m 
London for the production of works of Fnglitti 
composers, up to about the period when Aaber 
produced his opera 'La Muette* (Feb. 1828% 
the publication of which induced Mr. Dalmaisw 
to purchase the exclusive publication for Engbod 
of Auber*s futun works, though by the ^V'^^-^*^'^ 
of the House of Lords (.1854) he was unable to 
maintain that right. The firm did not ooncefs 
itself with classical music, and although its cata- 
logue contains no less than 300 pages, we kuk 
in vain for the great works of Bach, Beethovwa, 
Haydn, Mozart, or Mendelssohn. Under tbs 
management of his nephew Mackinlay, DiaiU 
maine retired on an annuity of £600, after 
which the house dwindled down to a fouith-ff»«9 
establishment, and in 1858 removed to 104 Boad 
Street, where Dalmaine died at the a^ of 3^ 
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md in 1866 was followed by MackinlAv. In 67 
the plates and copyrights were brought to the 
hammer. The printed stock sold for little more 
than waste paper. The plates of all Bishop's 
operas were melted, and his popular songs andglees 
are published by anybody who chooses. [G. H. P.] 

€rOUNOD, Charlm Fbait^ois, bom in Paris 
June 17, 1818. He received his early musical 
education from his mother, a distinguished pianist, 
and having finished his classical studies at the 
Lyc^ St. Louis, and taken his degree as Bache- 
lier^-lettres, in 1 836 entered the Conservatoire, 
where he was in Hai^vy's class for counterpoint, 
ftnd learned composition from Paer and Lesueur. 
In 1837 his cantata 'Marie Stuart et Rizzio* 
obtained the second 'prix de Rome,' which he 
shared with the pianist Louis Chollet; and in 
1839 he won the 'Grand prix' for his cantata 
' Femand.* No artist or literary man can tread 
the soil of Italy with indifference, and Grounod's 
residence in Rome exercised an influence on his 
ardent imagination, of which his whole career 
bears traces. The years he spent at the VIUa 
Medici as a pensioner of the Aosd^mie de France, 
were chiefly occupied with the study of the music 
of the old masters, especially Palestrina ; and his 
first important compositions were a mass for 3 
equal voices and full orchestra, performed May i, 
1841, at the Church of San Lui^ dei Franoesi 
(the unpublished MS. is in the Library of the 
Paris Conservatoire), and a mass for 3 voices with- 
out accompaniment, produced in Vienna in 1843. 
It was while visiting Austria and Germany on 
his way back to Paris, that he first heard the 
compositions of Robert Schumann, of which he 
knew nothing previously ; the effect they must 
have had on the impressionable mind of the 
young oompoeer may be imagined. The ideas 
imbibed in Rome however prevailed, he remained 
fidthful to Palestrina, and on reaching Paris 
became organist and mattre de chapelle of the 
' Missions ^trang^res.' It was at this period that 
he attended for two years a oourse of theology ; 
in 1846 he even became an out-pupil at the 
'S^minaire,' and it was generally expected that 
he would take orders. Fortunately he perceived 
the mistake in time, and renounced the idea of 
the priesthood; but these years of theological 
study had given him a love of reading, and lite* 
rary attainments of a kind rarely possessed by 
modem musicians. M. Grounod still delights to 
quote not only St. Augustine and other Fathers, 
but passages from the Latin sermons of St. L^n 
snd St. Bernard — indeed he would almost seem 
to have appropriated the words of the latter, 
* Ardere et lucere,' as the motto of his life. 

How he passed the years 1845-50, he will 
himself perhaps inform us, if he writes the 
history of his Ufe, as he is said to intend doing. 
We may believe that he employed these five 
years of silence in studying the works of Schu- 
mann and Berlioz — the former then almost un- 
known in France ; the latter encountering nothing 
but opposition and unmerited abuse. With his 
keen intellect, refined taste, and aptitude for 
subtle analysis, M. Gounod would have no diffi- 
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culty in appreciating both the leading charac- 
teristics and the defects of these two original 
composers ; he would doubtless next endeavour 
to discover the best method of creating An 
individual stvle for himself profiting by the 
study of models so dangerous if followed too 
closely. It was probably during this time that 
he wrote his 'Meese solennelle in G, for solos, 
chorus, orchestra, and organ, and- which save 
him- his first M>pearance before the world — 
strangely enough in London I Four numbers 
from that work, included by Mr. Hullah in a 
Concert at S. Martinis Hall» Jan. 15, 185 1, formed 
the text of various articlea in the English papers, 
and especially of one in the ' Athena;um* (Jan. 18) 
which was reprinted in Paris and elsewhere, and 
oaused much discussion. 'Whatever the ultimata 
result, here at any rate was a poet and musician 
of a very high order.* 

But the theatre was destined mainly to occupy 
M. Gounod, for many years. His first opera, 
'Sapho,* in 3 acts, was given at the Acac^mie 
April 16, 1651, with Mme. Yiardot in the 
principal part. It contains many passages rich in 
colour, though scarcely dramatic ; the grand soenA 
of Sapho, ' Hero sur la tour,' and the herdsman^s 
air, have alone survived. In writing the numer- 
ous choruses for Ponsard's tragedy of ' Ulysse * 
(1852), M. Gounod again attempted to produce 
an antique colouring by means of rhythmical 
effects and modulations of an obsolete character; 
but the music — though betraying a master hand, 
was stigmatised as monotonous, and the charm- 
ing chorus of the 'Servantes infidMes' was 
the only piece received with real enthusiasm. 
In 185 a he became conductor of the Oiph^on in 
Paris ; and the eight yean he was there en- 
gaged in teaching Sxcni singing gave him much 
valuable experience both of the human voice in 
itself, and of the various effects to be obtained 
from litfge bodies of voices. For the Orph^nistes 
he composed several choruses, and a Masses for 
4 men's voices ; but such works as these were not 
calculated to satisfy the ambition of so exception- 
ally gifted an artist. Anxious to try his strength 
in all branches of music, he wrote several sympho- 
nies (one in D, a second in £b *), which were 
performed with success at the concerts of the 
'Association des jeunes Artistes,* but are of no 
importance. In France however the stage is the 
sole avenue to fame and fortune, and accordingly 
his main efforts were made in that direction. 
The 'Nonne Sanglante* (Oct. 18, 1854) a 5-act 
opera founded on a weird legend in Lewis's 
' Monk,* was only given 1 1 times ; although it 
contains a and act of a high order of merit 
as music, and a very striking duet — that of the 
legend. After this second £silure at the Aca- 
demic Gounod was compelled to seek success 
elsewhere, and accordingly produced 'Le M^ecin 
malgr^ lui,' an op^ra comique arranged by Carr^ 
and Barbier from Moli^'s comedy, at the 
Th^tre Lyrique (Jan. 15, 1858). The music is 
refined, but not in the least comic. The most 

1 Th«mooiid of these wMplajedbr the FbnbftnDonIc, 1888. Md both 
bare been repeatvdly heftrd at STdenhaa. 
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successful number was the septet of the con- 1 
sultatkm ; as for the charming coupUti sung 
by Sganarelle when in Uquor, they are de- 
lightful from a musical point of view, and 
essentially lyric, but contain not a particle of 
the vii comica. Under the title of the ' Mock 
Doctor* the piece has had faxt success in 
Ixmdon. * Faust* however, also produced at 
the Theatre Lyrique, March 19, 1859, with 
Mme. Miolan-Carvalho as Mazguerite, placed 
Grounod at once in the first rank of living 
composers. The fantastic part of Faust may 
not be quite satisfactory, and the stronger 
dramatic situations are perhaps handled with 
less skill than those which are more elegiac, 
picturesque, dt purely lyric, but in spite of such 
objections the work must be dossed among those 
which reflect high honour on the French school. 
The Kermesse and the garden-scene would alone 
be sufficient to immortidise their author. ' Phi- 
lemon et Baucis/ a one-act opera composed for 
the theatre at Baden, was re- written in three 
acts for the Th^tre Lyrique, and performed 
Feb. 18, x86o. The score contains some charm- 
ing passages, and much ingenuity and elegance 
of detail; but unfortunately the libretto haa 
neither interest, movement, nor point, and be- 
longs to no well-defined species of drama. After 
the immense success of ' Faust/ the doors of the 
Academic were naturally again opened to Grou- 
nod, but the 'Beine de Saba* (Feb. 28, 1862) 
did not rise to the general expectation. The 
libretto, written by Grirard de Nerval, embodies 
ideas more suitable for a political or a psycho- 
logical exposition, than for a lyric tragedy. Of 
tins great work nothing has survived but the 
dialogue and chorus between the Jewesses and 
Sabeans, in the 2nd act, the air of the Queen 
in the 4th act (afterwards inserted in Faust), 
the choral march, the choral dance, and above 
all the elegant and picturesque airs de ballet. 
Under the name of ' Irene * an English version of 
the opera was occasionally performed in London. 
The success of 'MireiUe^ (Th^tre Lyrique, 
March 19, 1864), a 5-act opera founded on the 
Proven^iJ poem of F. Mis^tJ, was secured by 
the cast, especially by the splendid performance 
of Mme. Miolan-Carvalho, whose part contains 
one of the most remarkable ain of modem 
times ('Mon ooeur*). Mme. Faure-Lefebvre — 
as Andreloun— and the other artists combined 
to make an excellent ensemble. Still ' MireiUe * 
is descriptive and lyric rather than dramatic; 
accordingly by Dec. 15, 1864, it was reduced 
to 3 acts, in which abridged form it was revived 
in 1876. Its overture is admirable, and a great 
£ftvourite in Rnglinh concert rooms. This charm- 
ing pastoral was succeeded by 'La Colombo* 
(June 7, 1866) originally written for the theatre 
at Baden, and known m England as the 'Pet 
Dove,* axid by 'Bom^ et Juliette* (April 27, 
1867), a 5-act opera, of which the principal part 
was again taken by Mme. Miolan. The song of 
Queen Mab, the duet in the garden, a short 
chorus in the 2nd act, the page*s song, and the 
duel scene in the 3rd act, are the favourite 
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pieces in this opera. Since these Gounod baa 
written incidental music for Legouv^'s tragedy 
'Les deux Beines,* and for Jules Barbier's 
'Jeanne d'Arc* (Nov. 8, 1873). 

He has also published much church mii8ic» 
besides the 'Messe Solennelle* already noen- 
tioned, and the 2nde Messe des Orph^onistes ; a 
'Stabat Mater* with orchestra; the oratorio 
'Tobie*; 'Grallia,* a lamentation, produced at 
the Albert Hall, London (May i, 1871), a 
De Profundis ; an Ave Yerum ; Sicut cervus ; 
and various other hymns and motets, two collec- 
tions of songs, and manv single songs and pieces, 
such as ' Nazareth,* and ' There is a green hill.* 
For orchestra a Saltarello in A, and the Funeral 
march of a marionette. A jeu de plvme, on the 
propriety of which we will not decide, but which 
IS unquestionably extremely popular, is his ' Me- 
ditation * for soprano solo and orchestra on the 
1st Prelude of Bach*s 48. 

After a stay of some yean in England, during 
which he appeared in public at the Philharmonic, 
the Crystal Palace, and Mrs. Weldon*s conoerts, 
(^ounoci reooUected that he had been elected a 
member of the 'Institut de France* on the death 
of C3apis8on (I8^6); and returning to Paris, 
resumed the position to which his genius entitled 
him. On the 5th of April, 1877, he produced 
*Cinq Mars * at the Th^tre de TOp^ra CkHniqoe, 
a work which bears traces of the haste in which 
it was designed and executed. His last opera, 
Polyeucte, produced at the Grand Opera, Oct. 7, 
1878, though containing some fine music will 
hardly add to the fiune of the author of FaosL 

To sum up, Gounod is a great musician and a 
thorough master of the orchestra. Of too refined 
a nature to write really comic music, his dramatic 
compositions seem the work of one hovering be> 
tween mysticism and voluptuousness. Tha 
contrast between two opposing principles may 
be traced in all his works, sa^ed or dramatic ; 
and gives them an immense interest both from 
a musical and psychological point of view. In 
the chords of his orchestra, majestic as those of 
a cathedral oigan, we recognise the mysdc— ia 
his soft and original m^odies, the man of 
pleasure. In a word, the lyric element pre* 
dominates in his work, too often at the expensa 
of variety and dramatic truth. [G. C] 

GOUVY, Thbodork, prolific oompooer. bon 
of French parents, July 2, 1819, at Goftontaipe, 
Saarbruck, where his father was a large iroa* 
founder. He took his degree at the college at 
Metz, and then proceeded to Paris to study tht 
law. Hitherto, though possessing an unmissaka- 
able talent for music, he had had no instructi«a 
in it, and had probably not heard a single cdaaskal 
piece. But being at thftC<mservatoire he h&ppeoed 
to hear Beethoven's 7th Symphony. This al 
once fired his mind, and he wrote home to 
announce his determination to be a musiciaiL 
His parents' consent obtained, he placed himself 
under Elwart for 3 years, then resided at Bsriia, 
where h^ published his 'Opus i,* and thencs 
went for more than a vear to Italy. In 1846 bs 
retained to Parian which since then baa been his 
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home, with vimta to Cologne and Leipilo, where 
hirt muiic has been frequently played with saccefia. 
His published and unpublished works (of which 
a list is given by F^Us and Pougin) extend to 
op. 56, containing more than 1 70 numbers, many 
of diem of laige dimensions. They comprise 
6 Symphonies for full orchestra; 1 Concert over- 
tures; String quartets and a quintet; 5 P. F. 
trios and one ditto Quintet; 18 Serenades for 
P. F. Bolo ; Sonatas for ditto ; choruses, songs, 
and other pieces in large numbers. His music 
appears to be much relished in Paris, and to be 
esteemed even in Germany. In England, however, 
it is not at all known. [G.] 

GOW, Neil, was bom at Strathband, Perth- 
■hire, in 1 7 27, of humble parents. At a very early 
age he showed a taste for music, and at nine 
began to play the violin. He was self-instructed 
until the age of thirteen, when he reoeived some 
lessons from John Cameron, a retainer of Sir 
George Stewart, of GrandtuUy. He became dis- 
tinguished by his performance of Sootch tunes, 
particularly strathspeys and reels, in which he 
has probably never been excelled or equalled. 
His fiune soon reached Londoi^ and his assist- 
ance was long sought at fitfhionable balls and 
assemblies. He had an uncommonly powerful 
bow hand, particularly in the up stroke. He 
was ably supported by his brother, Donald, on 
the violoncello. Gow died at Inver, near Dun- 
keld, in 1807. He published several collections 
of Scotch tunes, including many of his own 
composition. He had four sons> all excellent 
Tiolinists in the same style as their father. 
The eldest, Nathaniel, published <The Beauties 
of Neil Gow,* in six books, and several other 
collections of Scotch melodies. [W.H.H.] 

GRACE NOTES, or GRACES, the English 
iiAme for the ornaments in vocal and instrumental 
music — appoggiaturas, aociaccaturas, mordents, 
tumA, shakes, and many more — which are treated 
of in this work under the general head of 
AoRiMKNS, as well as under their own separate 
names. [G.] 

GRADUAL (Lai. Oraduale; from gradn$, 
a step). A short anthem sung at High Mass, 
between the Epistle and Gospel for the day. 

In the early ages of the Church, the Gradual 
was chaunted, by the Deacon, from the steps of 
A primitive species of reading-desk, called the 
Ambo, or ''Aftfimy ; from which steps this por- 
tion of the Service derives its peculiarly charac- 
teristic name. It is now sung by the Choir : the 
first clause, by two Cantors only ; the remainder, 
in full chorus. On Sundays, and Festivals, it is 
usually supplemented by the Alleluia and Versus. 
During the Seasons of Septuagesima, and Lent, 
«nd on some few other occasions, these are omit- 
ted, and the Gradual, properly so called, is sun? 
jdone. On the Sundays after Easter, the Graduu 
itself is omitted, and the Alleluia, and Versus, 
Are sung alone. Special forms of both are ap- 
pointed, for daily use throughout the ecclesias- 
tical year. The words are taken, with very few 
exceptions, from the Book of Pudms : and the 
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Phun Channt melodies to which they are inva- 
riably sung form part of the volume called the 
GraamUe Bomanump to which the reader must 
be referred for their general style. Before the 
9th century, the Gradual proper was repeated, 
in full, after the Alleluia, and Versus. 

The so-called 'Graduals* of Haydn, Mozart, 
and some other modem composers, are Graduals 
in name only ; and will be more properly dis* 
cussed in the article Monr. [W. S. R.] 

GRADUAL, THE ROMAN (Lat. GraduaU 
Bomanum; Old Eng. GrayU). A well-known 
volume of Ritual Music, containing a complete 
collection of the Plain Chaunt melodies appointed 
to be sung at High Mass throughout the year. 
The first idea of the OraduaU Romanum, as 
well as that 0^ its sister volume, the Ve^perule^ 
was undoubtedly suggested by the treasury of 
antient music, arranged, for the first time, m a 
systematic form, during the latter half of the 
4th century, by Saint ionbrose. Bishop of Milan, 
whose method of chaunting exercised a lasting 
influence upon medisval art, notwithstanding the 
neglect to which it was consigned, when, some 
two hundred and thirty years li^r, that set forth 
in the famous Antiphonarium of Saint Gregory 
the Great was brought into almost universal use. 
Throughout the entire Western Church, this cele- 
brated Antiphonary was all but unanimously 
accepted as the norm to which all other Office 
Books, of like scope and intention, must, of 
necessity, conform. It was, indeed, well worthy 
of the admiration it excited ; but, unhappily, the 
uncertain and rudimentaiy character of its 
notation led to so much misunderstanding, and 
consequent corruption of the musical text, that, 
in process of time, every Diocese of importance 
claimed to have its own peculiar * Use.' Hence, 
we find the Paris, Sarum, Yoric, Hereford, and 
innumerable other Graduals, all difiering widely 
in their details, though always exhibiting suf- 
ficient resemblance, in their general pUm, to 
point to a common original. Attempts were 
made, frt>m time to time, to restore a purer and 
more uniform practice : but, until after the 
revision of the Liturgy, by the Council of Trent, 
no real progress was made in the right direction. 
The fii^ decisive step was taken by Pope 
Gregory XIII; who, in the year 1576, commis- 
sioned Palestrina, assisted by his friend and pupil, 
Gnidetti, to revise, and restore to its original 
purity, the entire system of Plain Chaunt then in 
common use. This gigantic task, though never 
fully carried out, indirectly led to the publication 
of other invaluable works. A splendid folio Gra- 
dual was also printed at Venice in 1579-1580, by 
Pet. Liechtenstein. Another very fine copy — the 
Editio Plantiniana — was broufirht out, at Ant- 
werp, in 1599: while, ini6i4-ioi5,the celebrated 
Medioean edition, which (though not free from 
error) has always been regarded as the most 
ocnreot hitherto given to the world, was printed, 
at Rome, at the express command of Pope Paul 
V. It is needless to say that copies of these 
magnificent editions have long since become 
exceedingly rare, and costly. One of the best 
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modern reprints — or, raiher, re-compilatioiis— -is | 
a Gradual, based upon the editions of 1599 and 1 
1614, and printed, at Mechlin, in 1848, under the | 
patronage of Cardinal Sterckx. A similar volume, 
intended for tbe use of the Dioceses of Rheims, and 
Cambrai, appeared in 1851 : and a third, prepared 
for the press by P^ Lajnbillotte, was published, { 
by his executors, in 1857. Far more important, | 
however, than any of these, is the latest edition, , 
carefully revised by the Sacred Ck>ngregation of 1 
Bites, and first printed, at Ratisbon. by Friedrich 
Pustet, in 1871, under special privileges granted 
by His Holiness, Pope Pius IX.' 

The contents of the Gradual — always printed 
in Gregorian notation — are classed in five prin- 
cipal divisions : viz. the 'Proprium de Tempore,* 
'Proprium de Sanctis,* ' Commtme Sanctorum* 
* Ordinarium Mufsce* and * Modus BegpondendV 
Of these, the first three contain the words and 
music of the Introit, Gradual, Alleluia. Versus, 
Tract, Sequence, Offertory, and Communion, for 
every day throughout the ecclesiastical year. 
The Ordinarium Missce contains the Asperges me, 
Kyrie, Gloria in Excelsis, Credo, Sandas, Bene- 
dictua, and Agnus Dei, for festivals of every 
degree of solemnity. The Modus respondendi 
contains the Sursum Corda, Sed libera nos a 
fnalo, and other Responses usually sung at High 
Mass. The notation of the Prefationes, and 
Pater noster, being given, in full, in the Missal, 
is not repeated in the Gradual; which, indeed, 
is intended rather for the use of the Choir, than 
that of the Celebrant. [ W. S. R.] 

GRADUS AD PARNASSUM. The title of 
two eminent progressive works on music, i. 
!Fuz*s treatise on composition and counterpoint — 
' Gradus ad Pamassum, sive manuductio ad com- 
pofeitionem musicae regularem, methoda nova ac 
certa, nondimi ante tam ezacto ordine in lucem 
edita : elaborata a Joanne Josepho Fux* (Vienna 
1725; I vol. folio). It was translated into 
German by Mizler (Leipsic 1743), into Italian 
by Man&iedi (Carpi 1761), and into English, 
'Practical rules for learning Composition trans- 
lated from a work entitled Gradus ad Pamassum, 
written originally in Latin by John Joseph 
Feux, late chief composer to the Roman Emperor 
Charles VI. — Welcker. 10 Hay Market* (a thin 
folio with no date). This contains, in addition 
to the exercises in the text, a Kyrie and Amen 
ii-om the Missa Vicissitudinis. 

2. dementi's well-knuwn work 'Gradus ad 
Pamassum, ou Tart de jouer le Pianoforte de- 
montre par des Exercises dans le style s^v^re et 
dans le style ^l^gant. Compost et dedi^ k 
Madame la Princesse Wolkonsky, n^Wolkonsky, 
par Muzio Clementi, membre de TAcademie 
Royale de Stockholm.' (Milan, Ricordi.) 

It is in two parts or volumes, containing in all 
100 exercises. Some of these are marked as having 
been published before, and extended and revised 
by the author. Thus Ex. 14 is headed 'extrait 

Ear Tauteur de ses Duos k 4 mains, ceuvre xiv, pub- 
e a Londres en 1 784. Tulit alter honores. Vii^. 

1 The VechUn and Ratbbon GrmdoAls an Mid. la Loodoo, bj 
Bum* * Oatct. 17 Portoiao btntU 
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apud Donat.* Ex. 39. Adagio in 6b, is entitled 
'Scena patetica,' and so on. The work has at 
the beginning an English motto from Dr. John- 
son — • Every art is best taught by example.* 
(dementi published an Appen(Sx to the Gradus, 
containing 134 Exercises, Gavottes, Gigues. Ain 
with Variations, etc., partly his own, but chiefly 
by other composers. They are arranged, eadi 
key with its relative minor — usually a prelude or 
preludes by Clementi, followed by pieces. [G.] 

GRAHAM, George Fabquha^ son of Lieut- 
Col. Humphrey Graham, was bom in Edinburgh 
in 1790 and educated in the High School and 
University there. He studied music as an 
amateur, and was to a great degree self-taught. 
In 1S15 he and George Hogarth acted as jomt 
secretaries of the first Edinburgh Musical Festi- 
val, and in the next year Graham published 
*An Account of the First Edinburgh Muskal 
Festival, to which is added Some General Ob- 
servations on Music' He passed some yean 
in Italy in pursuit of musical knowledge. He 
composed and published some ballads, aiid con- 
tributed the article 'Music* to the 7th editioi 
of the ' Encyclopedia Bribannica.' Tbe artide 
was reprinted separately in 1838, with the 
addition of an Introduction and Appendix under 
the title of *An Essay on the Theoxy and 
Practice of Musical Composition.* About ths 
same time he assisted in bringing out the 'Skeae 
MS.,* and contributed an interesting paper to the 
app^idlx. [See Dadnet.] He wrote the artide 
' Organ* for the 8th edition of the ' Encydopsdia 
Britannica.* In 1848-9 he furnished historical, 
biographical, and critical notices to ' The Sungtcf 
Scotland, adapted to their appropriate meio£es.* 
He died in Edinburgh. March i a, 1 867. [W.H JL] 

GRANCASSAoRGRANTAMBURO.thelta- 
lian term for the bass-drum. [Dbum, 3.] [V.deP.] 

GRANCINO, Paolo, a violin-maker of the 
second rank. Bom at Milan, he learnt his art 
under Nicolo Amati at Cremona. His violiBS 
are dated from 1665-1690. His son GiOTASia 
(1696-1715), who dates 'from the sign of ths 
Crown* in the Contrada Larga of Milan, vat 
a maker of higher merit. His violins, teaof^ 
and violoncellos, are usually of a large flat 
pattern, and present a development of the Amad 
model analogous to that of Stradivari. His fcaa 
Giam-Battista and Francesco carried on his 
business (1 715-1746) under the title of 'Fratelfi 
Grancini.* [P.D.] 

GRAND. A word much in nse in FngU^ 
tUl within a few years to denote a classical coo- 
position of full dimensions or for full orcheaua. 
Thus the 1 2 Symphonies written by Haydn for 
Salamon were known as 'Grand. A* graad 
sonata or a grand concerto meant one in com- 
plete classical form. It probably originated » 
the French grand or German grosse. (See Bee- 
thoven's Sonatas, Op. 13, 26, 28, 106, 115, aa^ 
most of his sjrmphonies, etc.) [G.] 

GRAND OPERA. A reference to the articks 
Comic Opera and Acad^te db Mcsigri will 
show that Grand Opera^ like Comic, owes iu 
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origiih and its present fonn to the French. Thai 
in the Florentine Academy were produced, renr 
early in the 1 7th century, lyric dramas in which 
music was etuployed for the illustration of noble 
subjects, and that these were presented with 
considerable effect, is no doubt true. The con- 
dition at that epoch of the musical an nova, and 
the means of giving effect to any specimens of 
it, were however boUi too imperfect to justify the 
application of the epithet 'grand* to any music 
or any performances that could then possibly have 
been forthcoming. Grand opera beg^ins nearly half 
a century later, with the school of Lully ; a school 
which, the birthplace of its founder notwithstand- 
ing, was in all respects essentiallv French. To 
Lully, without however altogether dbpladng 
him in public £ftvour, succeeded Rameau, and 
to Bameau, Gluck and Piccinni, the one a Ger- 
man, the other an Italian ; but both of whom, 
from the times of their arrival in Paris, worked 
on French libretti, with the cooperation of French 
singers, dancers, instrumentalists, machinists, 
scene painters, and the like, and, more than all, 
of French audiences. The model too on which 
these great masters worked was in its essentials 
■till that of Lully. 

The term — fast becoming obsolete — is French 
and purely conventional, and denotes a lyric 
drama in which spoken dialogue is exdnded, and 
the business is carried on in melody or recitative 
throughout. It may contain any number of 
acts, any ballets or divertissements, but if spoken 
dialogue is introduced it becomes a ' comic' opera. 
Grand opera, though till lately all but ex- 
clusively written for the French stage, has from 
ita origin to the present time been contributed 
to by tiie musicians of every musical country but 
our own ; among Italians by Piccinni, Guglielmi, 
Sacchini, Salieri, Zingarelli, Cherub! ni, Spontini, 
Ilossini, and Donizetti; among Germans by 
Gluck and Meyerbeer. To native genius, which 
has shone with such splendour in ' Opera Comique,* 
Grand Opera owes little. One attempt only of 
Auber in this class of composition still keeps the 
stage, ' La Muette de Portid.* The popularity 
of the grand operas of Halevy seems to have 
expired with their author; the reception of 
Berlioz's single dramatic essay, ' fienvenuto Cel- 
lini,* never inspired him to make another ; and 
the most successful lyric productions of Gounod 
have not been among those bearing the name of 
'grand' operas. 

The Italian theatre has not been prolific in 
successful grand operas. The beet works of 
this kind of some of the best Italian composers 
have, as we have seen, been written for the 
Prench stage. Zingarelli, Rossini, Donizetti, 
and Mercadante, are the most important of 
those Italians who have contributed to their 
own repertory. Their grand operas, however, 
^with the exceptions of those of Rossini and 
I>onisetti, scarcely fulfil the French conditions, 
and few, even of the most successful among 
them, are now, or are likely again to be, heard 
in or out of the country. Exception may be 
jDsAe, perhaps, in favour of some of the pro- 
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ductions of our contemporary Verdi, which at 
least approximate in iheir subjects and their 
scale to the French model ; but the two grandett 
operas of this admirable master, 'Les V^pres 
Siciliennes' and 'La Favorite,' were written for 
the French stage. 

The romantic and mixed lyric drama of modem 
Germany — richer beyond all comparison in musi- 
cal invention and sdence than the lyric drama, 
of whatever kind, of whatever country — does 
not here fairiy come under consideration. Neither 
' Don Giovanni,' * Euryanthe," nor even * Fidelio,' 
whatever their places in the world of art, are 
what is understood by 'grand operas.' Wag- 
ner alone has attempted this kind of art — on 
conditions, self • imposed, which are discussed 
elsewhere. [J.H.] 

GRAND PIANO (Fr. Pianc A queue; Ital. 
Piano a coda ; Germ. Plugel), The long hori- 
zontal pianoforte, the shape of which, tapering 
along the bent side towards the end, has sug- 
gested the French, Italian, and German ap- 
pellations of ' tail ' and ' wing,' the latter of 
which was borne also by the predecessor of the 
grand piano, the harpsichord. 

The inventor of the pianoforte, Cristofori, had 
as early as the year 1 7 1 1 made four ' gravicem- 
bali ool piano e forte,' three of which we learn by 
the account of Scipione Maffei were of the usual, 
that is long harpsichord shape ; they were there- 
fore grand pianos, although the prefix 'grand* 
does not occur as applied to a piano until Sto- 
dart's patent of 1777. The Cavaliere Leto Pu- 
liti, to whose researches we owe the vindication 
of Cristofori*s claim to be the first inventor, saw 
and examined in 1874 a grand piano in Florence 
made by Cristofori in 1720. Farinelli's 'Rafael 
d'Urbino,' described by Dr. Bumey as the favourite 
piano of that fieunous singer, was a Florentine 
piano of 1730, and appears to have been also a 
grand. Cristofori had followers, but we hear no 
more of pianoforte making in Italy after his 
death, in 173 1. 

We are not told whether the Silbermann 
pianos bought up in 1747 by Frederick the 
Great, were grand or square in shape, and those 
instruments, which were described by Forkel as 
existing in 1802, recent researches have not been 
successful in finding. There is an anonymous 
grand in the New Palace at Potsdam, said to 
have been one on which J. S. Bach played when 
he visited the King. If so this would be a very 
early German grand, and one of Silbermann's, but 
absence of name or date leaves us in doubt. 

It is certain the pianos made in London be* 
tween 1760-70 by Zumpe and other Germans 
were of Uie ' table ' or square shape. J ames Shudi 
Broadwood (MS. Notes 1838, printed i86a) 
states that the grand piano with the so-called 
English action was invented by Americus Bac- 
kers, a Dutchman, and a note appended claims 
for John Broadwood and his apprentice Robert 
Stodart, the merit of assisting him. The writer 
has seen a nameboard for a grand piano — re- 
ferreri to by Dr. Pole in ' Musical Instruments 
of the Exhibition of ; 851 ' — inscribed 'Americus 
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Backers, Factor et Inventor, Jermyn St. London, 
1776/ Hia action, since known as the 'English 
Action,* is shown in the drawing to Stodart's 
patent of 1777, abeady referred to, for coupling 
a piano wiUi a harpsichord. It is the same in 
the principle of the escapement as that of Cristo- 
fori, 1 71 1. 

There is no reference in Mozart*s letters to the 
shape of the piano» he played upon, those of 
Spaett or Stein for example. The one preserved 
in the Mozarteum at Salzburg, made by Walter 
of Vienna, is a grand, and the date attributed to 
it is 1780. It was Stein's grand action that be- 
came subsequently known as the ' Viennese,* and 
we should derive it from Silbermann's could we 
trust implicitly the drawings in Welcker von 
Grontershausen s * Der Clavierbau ' (Frankfort 
1870). The probability is that Stein submitted 
this action to Mozart, and that it was the one so 
much approved of by him (Letter, Oct. 17, 1777). 

According to F^tis the first grand piano nuMie 
in France was by Sebastian Erard in 1 796, and 
it was on the English modeL But Erard's Lon- 
don patent for one was earlier, being dated 1 794, 
and the drawing was allied rather to Silbermann*s 
idea. Perhaps the instrument was not made. 
The difference introduced into Pianoforte playing 
by the continued use of the very different grand 
actions of London and Vienna, has been explained 
by Hummel in his Pianoforte School. Sebastian 
Krard set himself the problem of his famous 
Kepetition Action apparently to combine the 
advantages of both. The Viennese action is still 
adhered to in Austria for the cheaper grands, 
but the English (Broadwood) and French (Erard) 
actions are u^ed for the better classes, and their 
various modifications occupy the rest of the field 
of grand piano making in other countries. The 
enormous advance due to the introduction of iron 
into the structure of the instrument began with 
James Shudi Broadwood*s tension bars in 1808 : 
the latest development we enjoy in the magnificent 
concert grands of contemporary makers. [See 
Cbistofori and Pianoporte.] [A. J. H.] 

GRAND PRIX DE ROME. The Acad^mie 
des Beaux Arts, a branch of the Institut de 
France, holds annual competitive examinations 
in painting, sculpture, engraving, architecture, 
and music. The successful candidates become 
pensioners of the government for a period of 
lour years, and as such are sent to Rome, where 
they reside at the Villa Medici, in the ' Acad^mie 
de France* founded by Louis XI V in 1 666. Hence 
the term 'Grand prix de Rome* is applied to 
those musicians who have obtained the first prize 
for composition at the Institut de France. The 
Prize was established on the reorganisation of 
the Institut in 1803. The judgM consist of six 
musician-members of the Institut who belong to 
the Acad^mie, and three of the most eminent 
oomposers of the day. The competition takes 
place in May or June. The prize composition was 
originally a cantata for one voice and orchestra ; 
■ubsequentlv for one male and one female voice ; 
but for the last forty years three characters have 
been required, and it has now attained to the 
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importance of a one-act opera. The Kbreiio 
is also furnished by competition, in which 
distinguished writers often take part ; while the 
most popular singers take pleasure in p^brnking 
these fint compositions of the young aspiranu. 
In the event of no composition proving woirthy 
of the Prize, it stands over till the next year, 
when two may be adjudged ^see 1805, 18 19, etc.)! 
We append a complete list of the mtuidaiis 
who have gained this gratifying and eagerly 
coveted distinction; adding the titles of their 
cantatas, and, where obtainable, the dates ol 
birth and death. 



UOS. Androt O'm-UOO. *▲!- 

cjone.' 
1804. No flnt prlie. 
UOft. Doarien. and 0&<m (I'TS-) 

'Cupldon pleurftDt Fsych^.' 

1806. BouteUI«ra7W-lS >. 'Uito 
et Ltendre.' 

1807. No flnt prlB. 

1808. Blood«fta. 'Marie Stuart.' 
1800. Oauisoicne (17W - 1875). 

'Agar dans le d^rt.' 

1810. BeauUeu OTO-liMX 'Hdio.' 

1811. Chelard. 'Ariane.' 

181S. Harold. 'La Duchewe di la 

VaUl^re.' 
VU. ranaeron. 'Bermlnle.' 

1814. Roll 0788-). 'Atala.' 

1815. Benolst 0796). ~ 

1816. No first prlxa. 
U17. Battoo 0783— 1885). 'Lamort 

d'Adonls.' 
18t8. No first prize. 
1819. Hal^TT. and Maatn-Tarlna 

0798-). 'Henninie.' 
18K. Lebome 0797— 1866). 'Soptio- 

nlsbe.* 
1821. Blfiat0798-W»). 'Diane.' 
18SS. LeboarseoteOTW-iaSO. 'Ge- 

nevMve de Brabant.' 

1823. B0IU7 0799-). and Ermel 0798- 
1871). 'PyrameetThlsbe.' 

1824. Barbereau. 'AgnteBoreL' 
lass. OuUHon (1801-1854). 'Ariane 

dans llle de Naxos'. 
18».rar1sO801-66>. 
1827. J. B. Gniraud 0804-). 'Or- 

phte.' 
Vm. Boae-Detpr4auz (1808-). ' Hei^ 

mtnie.' 
1829. No first prin. 
ISaa BcrUoK. and Montfort. 
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184a Bazin 081^ 'LoyMdeBo^ 

tort-' 

1841. MaUlart. 'UoaalftKari.' 
1813. Boi^er CUl4->. * La nkm 

nore.' 
1B49. No flnt prtie. 
" L Massd. and Benairf «b Tl- 

back. 'Le Ken«caL* 
1846. No firtt prize. 

1848. GastineL 
1M7. DelBte 0819). 

Tobie.' 
1848L DapratoO«n. *I 

1849. No firtt prizes 

i8aa chart-Tt . war-Tii. 

XclnhanL* 
186L DelehcUa 0820. * 

nier.' 
1808. L^onea Cobm O890^ *I« 

Betoar de V rgltxie.' 
1653. Ge]Ibi>rt n»aft-a^ 'Uncfeer 

d'ApiwnzdL' 
1854. Bartba UdB». Tnaencad 

BlmlaL' 
1896. CoDta (laoiL *Acfc H 

Oalat^* 

1888. No flm ptii^ 

1867. Bizei .J(Nfa-75). and Ckaria 
Colin. 'Clovb et • l.«tl ^.' 

1808. Darid 0898). 'JepiiU.' 

1889. Engine Gatraort. * Bajual 
et le Joaenr de fl4lft.* 

1860. Paladllhe. * Le Cxar Ina FT.* 

1861. Dabob <18S7->. 'Atala.' 
1882. HourRaalt-Pnrondrain^i^-^ 

LoobedeMAzWaa^* 
1««L Maae^net. * David 1 
b«4. 8k«. * Ivanhoc;.' 
1865. Leuepven. 

Jardlm d* Amide.* 

1886. KmUe PeannL 

1887. No first prise. 

1868. WhitzweiUer O^M-TQc *ai 
Babuteao. 'I^aateL* 

1889. TaudOQ. 'Fraxifatoe de Kl> 

minU* 
1870. MarMiaL aad Ol Ufefera 

Le Jucemeot de Die*.' 
18T1. Serpette. 'Jeaaacd'AN.* 
1871 Balvarre. 'Oalrpia.' 

1873, Faol Pucei. * Heintpe.' 

1874. Ehrhan 0854-1^ 'Acb « 



18S1. Pr^troet. 'ManeaCapeDo.' 
1898. A. llMimaa. ' Hermann 
Kettj." 

1833. Th ji. * Le Oontrebandier 
espagnol.* 

1834. Elwart 0808-77). 'L'entn 
en lege.' 

18W. Boulanger081S)^ 'AchlUe.' 

1836. Bol»elot08ia 'Vell^da.' 

1837. L. D. BeKKiL 'Marie Stuart 
etBUzlo.* 

1838. BouMioet (1818-64>. 'La Van- 1878. Wonnaer. 
detta.' 1878. HUlemacber. aad r. V. di a 

1839. Goanod. 'Femand.' Box. 'Jodltb.* 
1877. Koflnt prlM. 

The successful cantata is performed at the sa- 
nual i'ance of the Acad^mie des Beaoz Arts si 
the Institut, usually in October ; it has sametziMi 
been sung in costume at the Opera. A few of 
the cantatas have been engraved, but the gresscr 
part are unpublished. At the instance of tfct 
writer of this article, and by his endeavooz^ 
the whole of the autographs or these interestiBf 
compositions have been deposited in the Libnry 
of the Conservatoire in Paris^ under the titlt oif 
' Fonds des Prix de Rome.* [G.C] 

GRANDSIRE. The name given to one of 
the methods by which changes ia riogiiy an 
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produced. It it supposed to be tlie orlgliuJ 
method. [See Chanok RiNOuro.] [C.A.W.T.] 

GRANJON, RoBEBT. Bom about the begin- 
ning of the 1 6th century at Paris, a type-founder 
who was one of the first to introdooe round notes 
instead of square and losenge-shaped ones, and 
at the same time to suppress the ligatures and 
signs of proportion, which made the notation of 
the old music so difficult to read — and thus to 
simplify the art. His efforts, however, appear to 
have met with little or no sucoeas. Uis first 
publications are said to be dated 1523, and the 
first work printed on his new system, 1559, at 
which time he had left Paris for Lvons; he 
was at Rome in 1583, where he printed the first 
edition of Guidetti's Directorium, having been 
called to Rome by the Pope in order to out the 
capital letters of a Greek alphabet. 

Whether he or Briard of Bar-le-duc was the 
first to make the improvements mentioned above 
is uncertain. Briard's Carpentras (printed in 
the new style) was published at Avignon in 
153a, but Granjon appears to have made his 
invention and obtained letters patent for it many 
Years before he had an opportunity of exercising 
It. S^ F^tis for more details. [G. j 

GRANOM, Lewis C. A., a composer who 
flourished about the middle of the i8th century, 
and produced many songs and pieces which were 
popular in their day. His first work was ' Twelve 
Donatas for the Flute,' published in 175 1. He 
afterwards published *Six Trios for the Flute,' 
1 755, and a collection entitled ' The Monthly Mis- 
cellany,' consisting of duets for flutes, songs, etc. 
His 'Second Collection of 40 favourite English 
Songs, with string accompaniments, in score ; de- 
dicated to Dr.Boyce,' bears the opus number xiii. 
Nothing is known of his biography. [W. H. H.] 

GRAS, Madamb Julii Aim£b Dobus, whose 
family name was Steenkiste, was bom at Valen- 
ciennes in 1807. DoEDS was the name of her 
mother. She was the daughter of the leader of 
the band, and educated by her father. At the age 
of 14 she made a d^but in a concert with such suc- 
cess as to obtain a subsidy from the authorities to 
enable her to study at the Conservatoire of Paris. 
There she was admitted Dec. 31, 1821 ; and 
received instruction from Henri and Blangini. 
With a good voice and much facility of execution, 
she obtained the first prize in 1822. Paer and 
Burdogni then helped to finish her education. 
To the former she owed her appointment as 
chamber-singer to the king. In 1 8 25 she began 
her travels, going to Brussels first, where she 
sang with such success as to receive proposals 
for the opera. She now gave six montlis to 
study for the stage, and made a brilliant d^ut. 
Aftor the revolution of 1830 she went to the 
opera at Paris, and made her first appearance 
in the ' Comte Cry ' with great applause. On 
the retirement of Mme. Damoreau-Cinti (1835) 
MUe. Dorus succeeded to the principal parts 
in 'La Muette,' 'Guillaume Tell,' <Femand 
Cortes,' etc. She had already created the r6le8 
of Tiier^sina in 'Le rhiltre/ of Alice in 
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I 'Robert le Diable,' and the page in 'Gustave.' 
I In 1839 she vibited London, where she had a 
I very warm reception. Having married M. Gras, 
one of the principal violins at the Op^ra, April 9, 
I 1^33* Mile. Dorus for some years kept her 
maiden-name on the stage. The management of 
the theatre having passed into the hands of M. 
, Stolz, she had the mortification to see her chief 
parts given to Mme. Stolz, and consequently 
I retired in 1845. She continued however, to sing 
occasionally in Paris and in the provinces. In 
1847 she reappeared in London, and renewed 
her former triumphs; as she did a^ain in 1848 
and 9, singing in the latter year Auber s Italianised 
*Masaniello. In 1 850-1 Mme. Dorus-Gras re- 
mained in Paris, singing in a few concerts ; but 
since then her artistic career has ended. [J.M.] 

GR ASSET, Jban-Jacques, a distinguished 
violin-player, bom at Paris about 1769. He 
was a pupil of Bertbaume, and is reported to 
have excelled by a clear, though not powerful 
tone, correct intonation and technique. After 
having been obliged to serve in the army for 
several years — which he appears to have spent 
not without profit for his a^ in Grermany and 
Italy ~ he returned to Paris and soon gainecf a 
prominent position there. On the dt^ath of Ga- 
vinids in 1800 he was appointed professor of the 
violin at the Conservatoire, after a highly suc- 
cessful competition with a number of eminent 
performers. Soon afterwards he succeeded Bruni 
as ' chef d'oroheetre ' at the Italian Opera, which 
post he filled with eminent success till 1829, 
when he retired from public life. He published 
three Concertos for the Violin, five books of 
Violin-Duos, and a Sonata for Piano and Violin, 
which are not without merit. He died at Paris 
in 1839. [P.D.] 

GRASSHOPPER or HOPPER, in a square 
or upright pianoforte ot ordinary Ijondon make, is 
that part of the action known technically as the 
escapement lever or jack, so constructed with 
base mortised into the key and backpiece, that 
it may be taken out or replaced with the key, 
without disturbing the rest of the mechanism. 
There is a regulating screw perforating the jack, 
tongue, or fly, as it is variously called, of the 
grasshopper, drilled into the backpiece and bear- 
ing a leather button, the position of which and 
the pressure of a spring determine the rake of the 
jack, and ocmsequently the rise and rebound of 
the hammer ; the rebound being further regulated 
by a contrivance attached to the jack, when not 
an independent member, and used lor checking 
or arresting it after the blow. In grand piano- 
fortes, and in upright ones with crank lever 
actions, the escapement apparatus is less easily 
detached from the action. 

it in nut recorded by whom the Grasshopper 
was introduced, although the escapement part of 
it existed in Cristofori's 'linguetta mobile'; but 
the tradition which attributes it to Longman 
and Broderip, pianoforte makers in London, and 
predecessors of the firm of Clementi and Collard, 
may be relied upon« John Geib patented ia 
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London in 1786 a square action with the jack, 
and the setting off button acting upon the key, 
also, in another form, the screw holding the 
button perforating the jack — but with the button 
in front of it. The improved form with which 
we are acquainted, with the button behind the 
jack, was adopted by Messrs. Longman and 
Broderip, and soon bec^e general [A. J.H.] 

GRASSI, Cecilia, who afterwards became the 
wife of John Christian Bach ('English Bach*), 
was bom in 1746. She came to London with 
Guarducci in 1766, as 'first woman,* and re- 
mained in that capacity at the opera for several 
years. Bumey thought her * inanimate on the 
stage, and far from beautiful in her person ; but 
there was a truth of intonation, with a plaintive 
sweetness of voice, and innocence of expression, 
that gave great pleasure to all hearers who did 
not expect or want to be surprised.' She was 
succeeded in 1773 by Girelli, but remained in 
England until the death of her husband in 1782, 
when she returned to Italy, and retired from 
public singing. [J. M.] 

GRASSINEAU, James, bom of French 
parents in London, about 17 15; was first em* 
ployed by Godfrey, the chemist, of Southampton 
Street, Strand, then became Secretary to Dr. 
Pepusch, at whose instance he translated the 
' Diotionnaire de musique' of Brossard (Paris, 
1703), with alterations and additions, some of 
which are said to be by Pepusch himself : — ' A 
musical dictionary ... of terms and characters,* 
etc., London, 1740, an 8vo. of 343 pages, with 
a reooumiendation prefixed, sign^ by Pepusch, 
Greene, and Galliard. A and edition is said to 
have been published in 1 769 by Robson with an 
appendix taken frx>m Rousseau. [G.] 

GRASSINI, JosEPHiWA (as she signed her- 
self), was bom at Varese (Lombardy) in 1773, of 
very humble parents. The beauty of her voice 
and person induced General Belgiojoso to give 
her the best instruction that could be procured 
at Milan. She made rapid progress in the grand 
school of singing thus opened to her, and soon 
developed a powerful and extensive contralto, 
with a power of light and finished execution 
rarely found with that kind of voice. She had 
the great advantage of singing in her first operas 
with such models as Marchesi and Crescentini. 
Grassini made her (Ubuts at Milan, in the cami- 
val of 1794, in Zii^arelli*s ' Artaserse,' and the 
•Demofoonte' of Portogallo. She soon became 
the Hrst singer in Italy, and appeared in triumph 
on all the chief Italian stages. In 1796 she 
returned to Milan, and played in Traetta*s ' Apelle 
e Campaspe,* and with Crescentini and Bianchi 
in the * Giulietta e Romeo* of Zingarelli. The 
year after she excited the greatest enthusiasm at 
Venice as 'Orazio.' In ^797 she was engaged 
to sing at Naples during the files held on the 
marriage of the Prince. In 1 800, after Marengo, 
she sang at Milan in a concert before Buona- 
parte, and was taken by him to Paris, where 
she sang (July 22) at the national /He in the 
Champ de Mars, and in concerts at the opera. 
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In 1803 she was engaged to sing in London frcoi 
March to July for £3000, taking the jp^moe of 
Banti. Here she had to contend with Mn. 
Billington in popular favour, though their voices 
were very different. Lord Mount - Edgcombe 
speaks in disparaging terms of that of Grasednif 
though he gives her credit for great beauty, * a 
grace peculiariy her own,* and the excellence of 
her acting. Her style was then ' exclusively the 
canUibilet and bordered a little on the monotoooas. 
She had entirely lost all her upper tones, and 
possessed little more than one octave of good, 
natural notes; if she attempted to go higher, 
she produced only shriek, quite unnatand, and 
almost painful to the ear.* Her first appearaooe 
was in 'La Vergine del Sole,* by Mayer, well 
suited to her; but 'so equivocal was her re- 
ception, that when her benefit was to take plan 
she did not dare encounter it alone, but called 
in Mrs. Billington to her aid.* The tide thea 
turned, and Grassini became the reigning Cftvourite. 
'Not only was she rapturously applauded in 
public, but she was taken up by the first societj, 
fStief caressed, and introduodd as a regular gue^ 
in most of the fuhiunable assemblies.* Very 
different from this was the effect produced by 
Grassini on other hearers, more intellactual, 
though less cultivated in music, than Lord 
Mount- Edgcumbe. De Quincey found her voioe 
' delightful beyond all that he had ever heard.' 
Sir Charles Bell (1805) thought it was *oiily 
Grassini who conveyed the idea of the united 
power of music and action. She died not aoitf 
without being ridiculous, but with an effect equal 
to Mrs. Siddons. The 'O Dio* of Mra. Billu^ 
ton was a bar of music, but in the ttruge, 
almost unnatural voice of Grassini, it went to 
the soul.* Elsewhere he speaks of her ' digni^, 
truth, and affecting simplicity.' Such was her 
influence on people of refined taste, not mu- 
sicians. In 1804 she sang again in Paris; aod, 
after 1806, when she quitted London, ood- 
tinned to sing at the French Court for several 
years, at a very high salary (altogether, about 
£3,600). Here the r6le of ' Didone was writtoi 
for her by Paer. After the change of dynasty. 
Mme. Grassini, whose voice was now seriooslr 
impaired, lost her appointment at Paris, and 
returned to Milan, where she sang in two concerts 
in April 1817. In 1822 she was at Ferrwn, 
but died at Milan in January 1850. 

In 1806 a fine portrait of her was scraped fli 
mezzotint (folio) by S. W . Reynolds, after a picior* 
by Mme. Le Brun. It represents her in Tiurfciib 
dress, as ' Zaira* in Winter s opera. [J. H.] 

GRAUN. The name of three brothers, one of 
whom made his mark on German music, sons of aa 
Excise collector at Wahrenbriick near Dreedea. 

The eldest, August Fbiedbich, bom at the 
end of the 1 7th century, was at the time of Us 
death cantor of Merseburc:, where he had pasKd 
the greater part of his life, 1727-1771. 

JoHANN Gottlieb, bom 1698, was an emineat 

violinist, and composer of instrumental maak 

much valued in his day. He was a pupil of 

I PisendeL After a journey to Italy, where be 
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had instruction from Tartini, be became Concert* 
meister at Merseburg, and had Friedemann Bach 
for some time as his pupil. In 1727 he entered 
the service of Prince von Waldeck, and in 38 
that oi Frederick the Great, then Crown Prince 
at Reinsberg. On the King's acoeesion he went 
to Berlin, and remained there till his death in 
1771 as conductor of the royal band. Of his 
many compositions only one, '6 Klavier-trius 
mit Violine/ has been printed. Bumey in his 
* Present State' (ii. 229) testifies to the great 
eeteem in which he was held. The excellence of 
the then Berlin orchestra is always attributed to 
him. [P.D.] 

The most celebrated of the three is the youngest, 
Ka&l Hkinrich, bom May 7. 1701. He was 
educated with Johann Gottlieb at the Kreuzschule 
in Dresden, and having a beautiful soprano voice, 
was appointed, in 1713. ' Raths-discantist,* or 
treble-singer to the town-coundL Grundig the 
cantor of the school, the court-organist Petzold, 
and the capellmeister Joh. Christoph Schmidt, 
were his early musical instructors, and he profited 
by the friendship of Ulrich Konig the court-poet, 
and of Superintendent Loscher, who defended 
him from the pedantic notions of an inartistic 
Burgomaster. His career both as a singer and 
composer was largely influenced by his study of 
the vocal compositions of Keiser, the then (mbIo- 
brated composer of Hamburg, and of the operas 
of the Italian composer Lotti, who conducted in 
person a series of performances in Dresden, with 
a picked company of Italian singers. Even during 
tlus time of study, Graun was busily engaged 
in composing. There still exist a quantity of 
motets and other sacred vocal pieces, which he 
wrote for the choir of the Kreuzschule. In par- 
ticular may be cited a 'Grosse Passions-Cantata,' 
with the opening chorus * Lasset uns au&ehen auf 
Jesum,' which, as the work of a boy of barely 15, 
is very remarkable. Uixm Konig's recommenda- 
tion he was appointed tenor to the opera at 
Brunswick when Hasse was recalled to Dresden 
in 1725. The opera chosen for his first appear- 
ance was by Schurmann the local capellmeister, 
but Graun being dissatisfied with the music of 
his part replaced the airs by others of his own 
composition, which were so successful that he was 
conunisgioned to write an opera, and appointed 
vice^»pellmeister. This first opera 'Pollidoro' 
(1726) was followed by five others, some in 
Italian, and some in German ; and besides these 
he composed several cantatas, sacred and secular, 
two ' Passions-Musiken,' and instrumental pieces. 
His &me was now firmly established. In 1 735 
he was invited to Reinsbei^, the residence of 
the Crown-Prince of Prussia, afterwards Frederic 
the Great. This powerful anukteur continued 
Graun's friend and patron till his death. Here 
he composed about 50 Italian cantatas, usually 
consisting each of two airs with recitatives. They 
were highly valued at the time, and contain 
ample materials for an estimate of Graun's style 
of writing for the voice. When Frederic came 
to the throne in 1740, he gave Graun the post 
of capellmeister, with a saUiy of 2000 thalen^ 
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and despatched him to Italy to form a company 
of Italian singers for the opera at Berlin. In 
Italy he remained more than a year, and his 
singing was much appreciated. After his return 
to Berlin with the singers he had engaged, he 
spent some years of remarkable activity in com- 
posing operas. Those of this period amount to 
27 in all (a complete list will be found in FiStis) ; 
' Bodelinda, Regina di Longobardia * appeared in 
1 741, and 'Merope,' his kst, in 1756. In his 
operas he gave lus chief consideration to the 
singer, as indeed was the case with all Italian 
operas at that time. His forte, both in singing 
and in composition, resided in the power he 
possessed of executing adagios, and of expressing 
tenderness and emotion. Although his operas, as 
such, are now forgotten* they contain airs which 
merit the attention of both singers and public, a 
good instance being < Mi paventi ' from ' Britan- 
nicus* (1752), with which Mme. Viardot-Garcia 
used to nukke a great efiect. A collection of airs, 
duets, terzettos, etc., from Graun*s operas was 
edited by the celebrated theorist Kimoerger, in 
4 vols. (Berlin 1 773), 

Towards the close of his life Graun again de- 
voted himself to church- music, and two of the 
works belonging to this period have carried his 
name down to posteritv; and are indeed those 
by which he is now aunost exclusively known. 
These are the * Te Deum' which he composed for 
Frederic's victory at Prague (1756) — first per- 
formed at Charlottenburg at the close of the Seven 
Tears War, July 15, 1763— and still more, *Der 
Tod Jesu,' or Death of Jesus, a 'Passions-Cantata,* 
to words by Ramler, a work which enjoyed an 
unprecedented fame, and placed its author in the 
rank of classical composers. In Germany the Tod 
Jesu holds in some degree the position which is 
held by the Messiah in England. It was first 
executed in the Cathedral of Berlin on March 26, 
1 755, and has since then been annually performed 
in Passion- week. A centenary performance took 
place in 1855 in presence of Frederic William 
IV. Of late years some opposition has been 
raised to this continual repetition of an anti- 
quated work, but it may to a great extent be 
justified by the complete and masterly form in 
which it embodies the spirit of a bygone age. 
Looked at frx>m a purely musical point of view, 
and apart from considerations of age or taste, the 
'Tod Jesu' contains so many excellences, and 
so much that is significant, that no oratorio of 
the second half of the last century, excepting 
perhaps Mozart's 'Requiem' and Haydn's ' Crea- 
tion' can be compared to it. Graun was a master 
of counterpoint ; his harmony — as his biographer, 
J. A. Hiller, says — was always ' clear and signifi- 
cant, and his modulation well regulated.' His 
melodies may be wanting in force, but they 
are always full of expression and emotion. That 
he possessed real dramatic ability may be seen 
from his recitatives, and these are the most 
important parts of the ' Tod Jesu.' An English 
edition of the work has recently been published 
by Messrs. Novello, so that it has now a fair 
chance of attaining that popularity in England 
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to wliich its merits entitle it. Hithetio we are 
not aware of its having ever been performed 
here in public. 

Graun*8 instrumental compositions, trios, piano- 
forte concertos, etc., have never been published 
uid are of little value. He wrote 31 solfeggi, 
which form an excellent singing method, and he 
invented the so-called ' Da me ne satio* — a put- 
ting together of the syllables, da, me, ni, po, tu, 
la, be, for the practice of solfeggio, which how- 
ever has been little used. Graun died at Berlin 
Aug. 8. 1759, ^^ ^^ enjoyment of the king^s 
fiEbvour, illustrious amon^ his contemporaries, 
and, after Basse, imdoubtedly the chief com- 
poser of Italian opera of his time. [A.M.] 

GKAUPNER, Christoph, composer, bom 
1683 or 84 at Elirchberg in Saxony, near the 
Erzgebirge; came early to Leipzig, where he 
studied nine years at we Thomas-schule under 
Cantors Schelle and Kuhnau. He began to 
study law, but was driven by the Swedish 
invasion to take refuge in Hamburg, where he 
passed three years as harpsichord player at the 
opera under Keiser. The Landgrave Ernst 
Ludwig of Hesse Darmstadt, then staying in 
Hamburg, having appointed him his vice-Capell- 
meister, he removed in 1710 to Darmstadt, and 
in the same year was promoted to the Capell- 
meistership on the death of Briegel- Here he 
did much to elevate both sacred and dramatic 
music, and greatly improved the court perform- 
ances, the excellence of which is mentioned by 
Telemann. In 1723 he was proposed, together 
with Bach and Telemann, for the post of Cantor 
at the Thomas-schule (when Bach was elected), 
but he preferred remaining in Darmstadt. In 
1750 he lost his sight, a great trial to so active 
a man, and died May 10, 1760, in his 78th year. 

Graupner worked almost day and night; he 
even engraved his own pieces for the clavier, 
many of which are very pleasing. Of his operas 
the following were pnxluced in Hamburg: — 
* Dido* (1 707), • Hercules und Theseus,' * Antio- 
chus in Stratonica,' ' Bellerophon' (1708), and 
'Simson' (i.e. Samson — 1709). Aftcir this he 
wrote only church and chamber music. Between 
the years 1719 and 45 he composed more than 
1300 pieces for the service in the Schloss-kirche 
at Darmstadt — figured chorales, pieces for one 
and more voices, and chorales with accompani- 
ment for organ and orchestra. The court library 
at Darmstadt contains the autograph scores and 
the separate parts of these, which were printed 
at the Landgrave's expense; Superintendent 
Lichtenberg furnished the words. The same 
library also contains in MS. 50 concertos for 
different instruments in score ; 80 overtures ; 
116 symphonies; several sonatas and trios for 
different instruments in various combinations, 
mostly in score ; 6 Sonatas for the harpsichord, 
with gigues, preludes, and fugues. Of his printed 
works t^ere also exist 8 ' Partien* for the Clavier 
(i 718); ' Monatliche Clavier- Frfichte,' consisting 
of preludes, allemandes, oourantes, sarabandes, 
minuets, and gigues (Darmstadt 1732) ; * Die 
vier Jahreiizeittn,* 4 suites for clavier (Frankfurt 
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1 733) ; and • Vm Partien auf das Clavier,' dedi- 
cated to the Landgrave Ernst Ludwig- (Darm- 
stadt 1726). We must also mention his 'Neo 
vermehrtes Choralbuch' (FVankfurt, Gerhardt, 
1738). Graupner's autobiography is prinked 
in M attheson s Ehrenpforte, p. 4 1 o. [C. F. P.] 
GRAVE. One of the slow Tempos, indioi^ing 
perhaps rather character than pace. As familiar 
mstances may be given the opening movement of 
the Overture to the Messiah, the short ChoruseB 
in plain counterpoint in Israel in Egypt — 'And 
Israel saw,' 'He is my Grod,' etc. : the two 
recitatives, 'As God the Lord,* in Elijah ; 'The 
nations are now the Lord's ' in St. Paul ; ' What 
ailed thee' in the 114th Psalm; the 'Rex 
tremendse ' in Mozart's Requiem ; the Introducdon 
to the Sonata Pathetique, and that to the Prison 
scene in Fidelio. In Elijah Mendelssohn marks 
it |*« 60, but in St. Paul p- 66. [G.] 

GRAVICEMBALO. An Italian comptica of 
the term C^ptcem^aZo, a harpsichord. [A.J.H.] 

GRAY & DAVISON. Robert Gray establiriisd 
an organ factory in London in 1 774, was snooaeded 
by William Gray, who died in 1820, and then by 
John Gray. In 1837-38 the firm was Joha 
Gray k Son, after which John Gray took Frederic 
Davison into partnership. Gray died in 1849, 
but the firm continues to bear the same titie. 
Amongst the many organs erected by these 
favourite makers aU over the country, we may 
mention those in the Crystal Palace (Hasdel 
orchestra), St. Paul's, Wilton Place, and St. Pan- 
eras, London; Magdalen College,. Oxford; and 
the Town Halls of Leeds, Bolton, and Glasgow. 

In 1876 they took up the business of Robsoo, 
and have also a fiu^ry in Liverpool, having 
succeeded Bewshur in that town. [V.deP.] 

GRAZIANI, SiONOR, a singer who appeared 
in London first at the Royal Italian Opeia is 
1855. He made his delnU in the 'Trovatore,' 
then also produced here for the first time. la 
this 'the song D balen exhibited to its beet 
advantage one of the most perfect baritone voiees 
ever bestowed on mortaL Such an organ as his 
is a golden inheritance ; one, however, which has 
tempted many another beside himself to rdy too 
exclusively on Nature' (Chorley). GraxTanl hsi 
continued to sing in London and Paris, witk 
almost undiminished powers, since that dme. 
His voice, though not extensive downwards, has 
still beautiful and luscious tones, reaching as higk 
as G, and even A. He appeared with grest 
effect as Nelusoo in the 'Afiicaine* when thst 
opertk was first produced in London. [J. M.] 

GREATOREX, Thomas, son of a professor of 
music, was bom at North Wingfield, near Ches- 
terfield, Derbyshire, on Oct. 5, 1758. In 1771 
he becsune a pupil of Dr. Benjamin Cooke. la 
1774, at a pOTformance of saored music in St 
Martin s ohiurch, Leicester (of which his sista" 
was then organist\ on occasion of the (^wning 
of the Leicestershire Infirmary, he had the good 
fortune to make the acquaintance of the fisri 
of Sandwich and Joah Bates. The esri hirit«d 
him to become an inmate of his hoose^ and 
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in 1774, 5, and 6, he assisted at the oratorios 
which were given at Christmas, under Bates's 
direction, at his lordship's seat, Hinchinbrook 
House, near Huntingdon. On the establishment 
of the Concert of Ancient Music in 1 776 Greatorex 
Bang in the chorus. In 1 780 he was appointed 
organist of Carlisle cathedral, a poet which he 
held until about 1784, when he resigned it and 
went to reside at Newcastle. In 1786 he went 
to Italy, returning home through the Netherlands 
and Holland at the latter end of 1 788. At Rome 
he was introduced to the Pretender, Charles 
Kdward Stuart, with whom he 90 ingratiated 
himself as to induce the Prince to bequeath him 
a large quantity of valuable manuscript music. 
On his return to England Greatorex established 
himself in London as a teacher of music, and 
soon acquired a very extensive practice. On the 
retirement of Bates m 1793 he was, without 
solicitation, appointed his successor as conductor 
of the Concert of Ancient Music. In 1801 he 
joined W. Knyvett, Harrison, and Bartleman 
in reviving the Vocal Concerts. In 1819 he was 
chosen to succeed George Ebenezer Williams as 
organist of Westminster Abbey. For many years 
he conducted the triennial musical festivals at 
Birmingham, and also those at York, Derby, and 
elsewherb. Greatorex published a collection of 
Psalm Tunes, harmonised by himself for four 
voices, and a few harmonised airs. Besides these 
he arranged and composed orchestral accom- 
paniments to many pieces for the Ancient and 
vocal Concerts, whidi were never published. 
His knowledge was by no means limited to 
music ; he was well • skilled in mathematics, 
astronomy, and natural histonr, and was a fellow 
of the Royal and Tannapan Societies. He died 
July 18, 1 831, and was buried in the West 
cloister of Westminster Abbey. [W. H. H.] 

GREAT ORGAN. This name is given, in 
modem instruments, to the department that 
generally has the greater number of stops, and 
those of the greater power, although oocasional 
exceptions are met with as to one or other of 
these particulars ; as when a Swell of more than 
proportionate completeness, or a Solo organ, com- 
posed of stops of more than the average strength 
of tone, forms part of the instrument. 

The use of the term ' Great Organ* in England 
can be traced back for upwards of 400 years. In 
the ' Fabrick Rolls of York Minster," under date 
1469, the following entry occurs: — *To brother 
John for constructing two pair of bellows for the 
great organ, and repairing the same, 1^8. 2d.* 
English Organs at that period, and for nearly a 
century and a half afterwards, were invariably 
single manual instruments. Thia is clearly 
intimated in numerous old documents still in 
exiBtence. Thus the churchwardens' accounts of 
St. Mary's, Sandwich, contain the following four 
memoranda : — ' 1496. Payd for mending of the 
li/tell organys, iij«. ivd.' ' Item, for shept>kyn to 
mend the grete Cnvanyse, iijd.* More clearly 
Btill: — '1502. Paid for mending of the grtt 
orgtn beUowis and the amall oigan bellowis, yd,* 
' Ttem. for a shepis bkyn for both oiganys, ij^.' 
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It was no uncommon circumstance before the 
Reformation for a large or rich church to possess 
one or even two organs besides the chief one. 
Thus at Worcester Cathedral there were, besides 
the ' great organ* in the choir, a ' pair of organs* 
in the Chapel of St. George, and another 'pair' 
in that of St. Edmund. At Durham there were 
two 'great oigans,* as well as a smaller one, 
all in the choir ; and an interesting description 
has been preserved in Davies's 'Sclent Ritea 
and Monuments of the Monastical and Cathedral 
Church of Durham, 1673,* of the position of two, 
and the separate use to which these several 
organs were appropriated : — ' One of the fairest 
pair of the three stood over the quire door, and 
was only opened and play'd upon on principal 
feasts.* * The second pair, — a pair of fair large 
on^ns, called the Cryers, — stood on the north 
side of the choir, being never play*d upon but 
when the four doctors of the church were read.' 
'The third pair were daiW used at ordinary ser- 
vioe.* Reverting to the \ ork records of the 15th 
century we find express mention of 'the large 
organ in the choir,* and ' the organ at the altar.' 

The 'great' organ was doubtless in all cases 
a fixture, while the ' small' one was movable ; and 
it is pleasant to notice the authorities of more 
opulent or fortunate churches helping the cus- 
todians of smaller establishments by lending them 
a 'pair of oigans' tor use on special anniver- 
saries. An early instance of this good custom 
is mentioned in the York records of 14S5 : — 
' To John Hewe for repairing the organ at the 
altar of B.V.M. in the Cathedral Church, and 
for carrying the same to the House of the 
Minorite Brethren, and for bringing back the 
same to the Cathedral Church. I3«. gd* A 
16th-century entry in the old accounts of St. 
Marv at Hill, London, states the occasion for 
which the loan of the dgan was received : — 
'1510. For brin^nff the organs ^m St. An- 
drew s Church, against St. Barnabas' eve, and 
bringing them back again. Yd.* 

We hsve seen that some of the large churches 
had two or even three organs in the choir, 
located in various convenient po6itiont^ and em- 
ployed separately on special occasions. But the 
idea of placing the small organ close to the large 
one, — in front of and a little below it, — with 
mechanism so adjusted that the two organs could 
be rendered available for use by the same player 
and on the same occasion, — in fact, of combining 
them into a two-manual organ, — does not seem 
to have been conceived in England until about 
the beginning of the 1 7th century ; and among 
the earliest artists who effected this important 
improvement appears to stand Thomas Dallam. 
This builder made an organ for King's College 
Chapel, Cambridge, the accounts of which, — en- 
titled, ' The charges about the organs, etc., from 
the a 2nd of June, 1605, to the 7th of August^ 
1606,* — are still extant. From the manner in 
which 'the greate Organ* and 'the greate and 
litel Organs' are mentioned in these entries, 
it seems dear that the union of the two was 
a recent device. Seven years later Dallam built 
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an instrament for Worcester Cathedral, the two 
departments of which were referred to collectively 
in the following extract : — * A. D. 1 6 1 3. All the 
materials and workmanship of the new double- 
organ in the Cathedral Church of Worcester by 
Thomas Dalham, organ-maker, came to £211.' 
The name 'Chayre organ* is also given to the 
smaller one. At length, in the contract for the 
York Cathedral Organ, dated 1633, we find the 
word *g^reat' applied to an organ as a whole — 
* touchinge the makeinge of a great organ for the 
said church/ — although fiEuther on in the agree- 
ment a 'great organ* and 'chaire organ (in 
front) are specified. [E. J.H.] 

GREAVES, Thomas, a lutenist, published in 
1604 a work intitled 'Songs of Sundrie Kindes ; 
first Aires to be sung to the Lute and Base 
Violl. Next, Songs of Sadnesse, for the Viols 
and Voyces. Lastly, Madrigalles for five Voyces.' 
It consists of 21 pieces ; 15 songs and 6 madri- 
gals. On the title-page the composer describes 
himself as 'Lutenist to Sir Henrie Pierrepoint, 
Knight,' to whom he dedicates his work. No- 
thing is known of his biography. [W,H.H.] 

GRECCO, Gaetano, bom at Naples about 
1680, pupil of A. Scarlatti, whom he succeeded 
as teacher of composition in the Conservatorio 
dei Poveri, where he had Pergolesi and Vinci 
for his pupils. From thence he passed to the 
Conservatorio di San Ono&io. The date of his 
death is unknown. None of his music appears 
to have been printed, and only a very few pieces 
are known in MS. [G.] 

GREEN, James, an organist at Hull, pub- 
lished in 1 734 ' A Book of Psalmody, containing 
Chanting Tunes for the Canticles and the reading 
Psalms, with eighteen Anthems and a variety of 
Psalm tunes in four parts,' which was very 
favourably received, and ran through many edi- 
tions. The eleventh appeared in 1 75 1 . [W. H. H.] 

GREEN, Samuel, a celebrated organ builder, 
bom in 1740, studied the art of oigan building 
under the elder Byfield, Bridge, and Jordan. 
After conmiencing business on his own account 
he erected many instruments in conjunction with 
the younger Byfield, with whom he was for 
some years in partnership. Green became the 
most esteemed organ builder of his day, his in- 
struments being distinguished by peculiar sweet- 
ness and delicacy of tone. There exist more 
cathedral organs by him than any othw builder ; 
though most of Uiem have been since altered 
and added to. He erected those in the cathe- 
drals of Bangor, 1779 ; Canterbury, 1 784 ; Wells, 
1786; Coshel, 1786; Lichfield, 1789; Roches- 
ter, 1791 ; and Salisbury, 1793 : in Winchester 
College chapel, 1 780 ; St. George's chapel, Wind- 
sor, 1 790 ; and Trinity College chapel, Dublin : 
in the following churches, chapels, etc. in 
London, viz. St. Botolph, Aldersgate; Broad 
Street, Islington ; St. Catherine ■ by- the -Tower ; 
Freemasons' Hall ; The Magdalen Hospital ; St. 
Mary-at-Hill; St. Michael, Comhill; St. Olave, 
Hart Street ; and St. Peter-le-Poor : in the fol- 
lowing provincial cities and towns, Aberdeen; 
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Ardwick, near Manchester ; Bath ; Bolton-le- 
Moors ; Chatham ; Cirencester ; Cranboome 
Greenwich Hospital ; Helston ; Leigh ; Lough 
borough ; Macclesfield ; Nayland ; SleafcKtl 
Stockport (St. Peter's') ; Tamworth ; Tunbridge 
Walsall; Walton; Wisbech; Wrexham; and 
Wycombe : at St. Petersburg, and Kingston, 
Jamaica. He also repaired the organ erected by 
Dallans in 1632 in York Minster (destroyed by 
fire in 1829) and that in New College, Oxford. 
Green died at Isleworth, Sept. 14, 1 796. Although 
always fully employed he died in straitened cir- 
cumstances, and left little, if any, provision for his 
&mily, having invariably expended his gains in 
the prosecution of experiments with a view to 
the improvement of the mechanism of the organ. 
After his death his widow continued to cany on 
the business for some years. [W.H.H.] 

GREENE, Maubicb, Mus. Doc., one of the 
two yoimger sons of the Rev. Thomas Greene, 
D.D., vicar of the imited parishes of St. OUive, 
Old Jewry, and St. Martin, Lronmonger Lane 
(or Pomary), and grandson of John Greene, 
Recorder of London, was bom in London about 
1696. He received his early musical education 
as a chorister of St. Paul's Cathedral, under 
Charles King. On the breaking of his voice be 
was articled to Richard Brind, then organist of 
the cathedral. He soon distinguished himself 
both at the organ and in composition. In 1716 
he obtained (it was said chiefly through the 
interest of his uncle, Serjeant Greene) the ap- 
pointment of organist of St. Dunstan's in the 
West, Fleet Street, and, on the death of Daniel 
Purcell, in' 171 7, was chosen organist of St. 
Andrew's, Holbom. He held both those places 
until the following year, when, on the death of 
Brind, he became organist of St. Paul's, and in 
1727, on the death of Dr. Croft;, organist and 
composer to the Chapel Royal. Greene had a 
strong admiration for the genius of Hand^ and 
assiduously courted his fi-iendship ; and, by ad- 
mitting him to perform on the organ at St. Paul's^ 
for which instrument Handd had an eepedal 
liking, had become very intimate with him. 
Handel, however, discovering that Greene was 
paying the like court to his rival, Buonondni, 
cooled in his regard for him, and soon ceased 
to have any association with him. In 1728, 
by the artifice of Buononcini, Greene was made 
the instrument of introducing to the Academy 
of Ancient Music a madrigal ('In una siepe 
ombrosa*) as a composition of Buononcini's, This 
madrigal was three or four years later proved to 
have been composed by Lotti. The discovery of 
the fraud led to the ^expulsion of Buononciiu from 
the Academy, and Greene, believing, or affectixig 
to believe, that his friend had been unjustly 
treated, withdrew from it, carrying off with him 
the St. Paul's boys, and, in conjunction with 
another friend, Festing, established a rival concert 

in the great room 4»lled 'The Apollo' at the 

• 

1 A hard ftite; for It to diOealt to we that BDoaoiHebil waa more dto- 
hooMt than Haodel wu when ha Ineluded a fugua of KnVt In IsmI 
in IsTptat'EtTptwas^ad/nttboatairatdtoibovthatltviMMt 
hltown^ 
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DevU Tavern near Temple Bar; a proceeding wKich 
gave rue to the joke, attribated to Handel, that 

• Toctor Greene had gone to the devil* In 1 730, 
on the death of Dr. Tudway, Greene was elected 
Professor of Music in the University of Cam- 
bridge, with the degree of Doctor of Music. As 
his exercise on the occasion he set Pope^s Ode on 
St. Cecilia's Day, altered and abbreviated, and with 
a new stanza introduced, expressly for the occa- 
sion, by the poet himself. This composition was 
performed at Cambridge at the Commencement 
on Monday, July 6, 1730. (A duet from it is 
given by Hawkins in his Histoxy, chap. 191.) 
In 1735, on the death of John Eocles, Dr.Greene 
was appointed his successor as Master of the 
King's band of music, in which capacity he 
produced many odes for the king's birthday and 
S'ew Year's Day. In 1743 he published his 
'Forty Select Anthems,' the work on which his 
reputation mainly rests. These compositions, it 
has been remarked, 'place him at the head of 
the list of English ecclesiastical composers, for 
they combine the science and vigour of our 
earlier writers with the melody of the best 
German and Italian masters who flourished in 
the first half of the i8th century' (Harmonicon 
for 1829, p. 72). In 1750 Greene received a 
considerable accession of fortune by the death 
of a cousin, a natural son of his uncle, Serjeant 
Greene, who bequeathed him an estate in Essex 
worth £700 a year. Being thus raised to 
affluence he conmienced the execution of a long 
meditated project, the formation and publication 
in score of a collection of the best English 
cathedral music. By the year 1755 he had 
amassed a considerable number of services and 
anthems, which he had reduced into score and 
collated, when his failing health led him to 
bequeath by will his materiahi to his firiend Dr. 
Boyoe, with a request that he would complete 
the work. [See Botcb.] Dr.Greene died Sept. 
I, 1755. leaving an only daughter, who was 
married to the Kev. Michael Festing, Rector of 
Wyke Regis, Dorset, the son of her father's 
friend the violinist. 

In addition to the before-named compositions, 
Greene produced a Te Deum in D major, with 
orchestral accompaniments, composed, it is con- 
jectured, for the thanksgiving for the suppression 
of the Scottish rebellion in 1 745 ; a service in C, 
composed 1737 (printed in Arnold's 'Cathedral 
Music') ; nimierous anthems — some printed and 
others still in MS. ; * Jephthah,' oratorio, 1 737 ; 

* The Force of Truth,' oratorio, 1 744 ; a para- 
phrase of part of the Song of Deborah and Barak, 
.173a ; Addison's ode, 'The spacious firmament,' 
' Florimel ; or. Love's Revenge,' dramatic pasto- 
ral* 1 737 ; ' The Judgment of Hercules,' masque, 
1740; 'Phcebe,' pastoral opera, 1748; 'The 
Chaplet,' a collection of twelve English songs ; 
' Spenser's Amoretti,' a collection of twenty-five 
sonnets ; two books each containing ' A Cantata 
and four English feongs' ; ' Catches and Canons 
for 3 and 4 voices, with a collection of Songs for 
2 and 3 voices' ; organ volimtaries, and several 
sets of harpsichord lessons. It must not be 

(c.) 
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forgotten that Greene was one of the founders 
of that most valuable institution 'The Society 
of Musicians.* [Festiwo, p. 515 b.] [W. H. H.] 
GREENSLEEVES. An old English ballad 
and tune mentioned by Shakspeare (Merry Wives, 
ii. i; V. 5). The ballad — 'A new Northeme 
dittye of the Ladye Green© Sleeves' — was entered 
in the Stationers' Register Sept. 1580 (2Jnd of 
Elizabeth) ; but the tune is probably as old as 
the reign of Henry VIII. It was also known as 
'The Blacksmith '^and' The Brewer' (Oom well), 
and was a great favourite with the Cavaliers. 
Mr. Chappell (from whom the above is taken. 
Popular Music, etc., Plate 3, and p. 227-233) 
gives the tune in its oldest form as follows : — 



A - l&s mjr lore, you do me wrong to cast me otf dli ' 



^ 



:t= 



ooarteously. And I hare lor • ed joa 'so long, de ■ 




Grecnileeves wu all my 



^^^^^m\ 



Jojr. GreetiHtleeves waa my delight. Greenileem was my 



haart of gold, and who but my 



dy Greensleeres. 



A modified version is found in the Beggar's 
Opera, to the words 'Since laws were made for 
ev'ry degree,' and the tune is still sung to 
* Christmas comes but once a year,' and to songs 
with the burden ' Which nobody can deny.' [G.] 

GREETING, Thomas, was a teacher of the 
flageolet in London in the latter half of the 1 7th 
century, when the instrument appears to have 
been played on by ladies as well as gentiemen, 
as we gather from Pepys's ' Diary,' which informs 
us that in 1667 Mrs. Pepys was a pupil of 
Greeting. He also taught Pepys himself. In 
1675 Greeting issued a thin oblong small 8vo. 
volume entitied 'The Pleai:ant Companion; or, 
New Lessons and Instructions for the Flagelet,* 
consisting of 8 pages of letter-press containing 
' Instructions for Playing on the Flagelet,' signed 
by Greeting, followed by 64 pages of music 
printed from engraved plates. The music is in 
a peculiar kind of taUeture, dots being placed 
in the spaces of a stave of 6 lines to indicate 
which holes of the instrument were to be stopped 
to produce each note. The duration of each note 
is shown above the stave in the same manner as 
in tableture for the lute The music consists of 
the popular song and dance-tunes of the day. The 
work was reprinted in 1680. [W.H.H.] 

GREGORIAN MODES are the musical scales 
as set in order by St. Gregory the Great (aj>. 

590)- 

Si 
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I. Four scales, traditionally ascribed to St. 
Ambrose (a.d. 384), existed before the time of St. 
Gregory. These, known as the 'Authentic* modes, 
and since the 1 3th century named after the ancient 
Greek scales (from which they were supposed to 
be derived) are as follows : i. Dorian, 2. Phrygian, 
5. Lydian, 4. Mixo-lydian. 

(1.) ^ (2.) 



^ '^^ 




a '^O — g>./ 
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Svehieer. 
(8.) 
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Sve lower. 
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Hvt lower. 


H 



'Each mode thus consists of 8 natural notes of 
the Diatonic scale — a perfect fifth, or diapente, 
below, joined to a perfect fourth, or diatessaron, 
above. The lowest note of the scale is called the 
* Final * (corresponding to the Tonic of the modem 
scale) because though the melody may range 
through the entire octave it ends regularly on 
tb^t note ; and the fifth note above the final, 
that which forms the junction of the diapenle and 
diatesmrotif is called the' Dominant,' except in the 
Phrygian mode, where C was substituted for B^^ 

The term Dominant in the ancient scales has 
not the same meaning that it has in modem 
tonality, but means the predominating sound in 
each mode, the note on which the recitation is 
made in each Psalm or Canticle tone. 

One peculiarity of these ancient scales to modem 
ears is, that the place of the semitones varies 
in each; in the Dorian occurring between 
the and and 3rd, 6th and 7th notes; in the 
Phrygian between the ist and and, 5th and 6th, 
and so on. The range of notes, frx>m the lowest 
to the highest, in any ancient melody (seldom 
exceeding 8 or 9 notes) partly determines the 
mode to which it belongs. In some cases, melo- 
dies of small compass have their Tone determined 
by the Final of other portions of Plain Song pre- 
ceding and following them. To the Dorian scale, 
for example, belong melodies extending from D 
(or C) upwards and having D as their Final. 

The well-known tune, Luther's 'Ein feste 
Burg* (see p. 484 a), ranging from F, its key-note 
or final, to the octave, may be mentioned in 
illustration of a modem tune in a quasi- Authentic 
mode. 

3. To the 4 Authentic, St. Gregory added 
4 ' Plagal,' t. f . collateral or relative modes. Each 
is a 4th below its corresponding original, and 
is called by the same name, with the prefix 
hypo (viro, below), as follows : 5. Hypo-dorian, 
6. Hypo-phrygian, 7. Hypo-lydian, 8. Hypo-mixo- 
lydian^ Each scale here also consists of a perfect 
fifth and a perfect fourth ; but the positions are 
reversed ; the fourth is now below, and the filth 
above. 

^ In all Uiese exunplM the Final l> marked bj a brere. aDd the 
Domlnaat has a • above it. 

2 At a pendant in this the Authentic scales are ■ometinMe called 
ll^per (abovR— Uyper-phrTBlaa, etc.— tiut it Is a oomendataic which 
oulj teuds to coofusiua. 




In the Plagal scales the ' Final * is no longer 
the lowest note, but is the same as that in the 
corresponding Authentic scale. Thus the Final 
of the Hypo-dorian mode is not A but D, and a 
melody in that mode, though ranging from about 
A to A, ends regularly on D, as in the Dorian. 
As an exemplification of this, we may mention 
HandeFs 'Hanover,* among modem tunes, which 
ranges frt>m F to F, but has its Final on Bb. 
* Should auld acquaintance be forgot ' is alao a 
specimen of a tune in a Plagal mode descending 
about a fourth below its final, and rising above 
it only six notes, closing upon the final of its 
tone. The semitones in each scale naturally vary 
as before. The Dominants of the new scales are 
in each case a third below those of the old ones, 
C being however substituted for B5 in the Hypo- 
mixo-lydian, as it had been before in the Phrygian, 
on account of the irregularity of the relatioDs 
between Bt] and the F above and below. 

3. The system was afterwards further extended 
by the addition of two more Authentic scales 
having their Finab on A and G, and their Domi- 
nants on E and G, and called the .£oiian (No. 9) 
and Ionian (No. 10) — 




and two corresponding Plagal modes the Hypo- 
seolian (No. 11) and Hypo-ionian (No. 12) :— 




Bve lower. 



8vc lower. 



and the whole formed one great scheme, in 
which the Authentic modes were the ist, 3rd, 
5th, 7th, 9th and nth, and the Plagal ones the 
2nd, 4th, 6th, 8th, loth and 12 th. 
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4. Some inventors or innovators have how- 
ever broken from the trammels of the perfect 
diapente and diatetmron law, and make the 
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natural diatonic modes 14 in number — a to each 
of the 7 natural notes — admitting the proscribed 
Bi] as a Final for a quasi- Authentic and quasi- 
Plagal pair of modes — Locrian and Hypo-locrian. 
It does not however appear that more than 1 a or 
13 at the most have ever been found in any 
Ritual Service-books. In some of these books we 
find the 9th, loth, nth, and 12th transposed and 
placed under the head of one or other of the first 
eight with the title ' formerly the 9th, loth,* etc. 
In the recent Ratisbon editions of Ritual music 
all 1 4 modes are however counted, so that the 1 1 th 
and I ath above are styled the 13th and 14th. 

5. Such is the basis on which the arrangement 
of the whole body of Ritual music of the Western 
Churches, including the Reformed Church of 
England — and probably that of the Eastern 
Churches also — is founded. The 'Accents* for 
Collects, the Verses and Responses, Psalm and 
Canticle tones, Introits, Antiphons,. Kyries, 
Sanctus, Gloria in Excelsis, Agnus, Osanna, 
Benedictus, Communio, Siursum corda, Proses 
or Sequences, Prefaces, Office-hymns, the Nicene 
Creed, and special Offices and Services as printed 
by authority in the various Antiphonals, Proces- 
sionals, Hymnals, Graduals, and Rituals in Latin, 
and in the English Book of Conmion Prayer 
noted, all belong to this species of sacred music. 
[See Modes, Plainsono, Tones.] [T.H.] 

GRESHAM MUSICAL PROFESSORSHIP. 
In the will of Sir Thomas Gresham, the founder 
of the college bearing his name in the city of 
London, provision was made for several professor- 
ships, and for the * sallarie' of a person * mete to 
rede the lecture of musicke* in the college. Sir 
Thomas died on Nov. 21, 1579, ^^^ ^* widow 
on Nov. 3, 1596, upon which the provision for 
the lectures took effect, the civic authorities 
requesting the Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge to nominate persons properly qualified as 
professors. Dr. John Bull was appointed the 
first Professor of Music by the special recom- 
mendation of Queen Elizabeths The ordinance 
adopted concerning the music lecture, according 
to Stowe (Strype's edition), ran as follows: — 
*The solemn music lecture is to be read twice 
every week in manner following : viz; — the theo- 
rique part for half an hour, and the practique, 
by concert of voice or instruments, for the rest 
of the hour ; whereof the first lecture to be in 
the Latin tongue and the second in the English 
tongue. The days appointed for the solemn 
lectures of music are Thursday and Saturday in 
the afternoon between the hours of three and four ; 
and because at this time Dr. Bull is recommended 
to the place by the Queens most excellent 
Majesty being not able to speak Latin, his 
lectures are permitted to be altogether in English 
80 long as he shall continue the place of the 
music lecturer there.' At first the Professors 
were given apartments in the college and a 
stipend of £50 a year, but in the 8th of Geo. Ill 
an Act was pa^ed enabling the lecturers to 
marry, any restriction in Sir Thomas Gresham's 
will notwithstanding, and also giving them £50 
a year in lieu of their apartments. For many 
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I years the Professors had no knowledge of music, 
and were utterly unqualified to lecture upon it. 
The following is a list of the professors, with the 
date of their appointments: — (i) John Bull, 
Mus. Doc., 1590 (resigned on his marriiu^) ; 

(2) Thomas Clayton, Doctor of Medicine, 1607 ; 

(3) Rev. John Tavemer, M.A., 1610, elected at 
the age of 26, subsequently Rector of Stoke 
Newington ; (4) Dr. Richard Knight, physician, 
1638 ; (5) Sir W. Petty, Doctor of Medicine, 
1650 ; (6) Sir Thomas Baynes, Doctor of Medi- 
cine, 1660, ejected from office by a vote of the 
conmiittee; (7) Rev. John Newey, M.A., in- 
cumbent of Itching Abbotts and Avington, Hants, 
1696; (8) Rev. Dr. R. Shippen, Principal of 
Brasenose College, Oxford, and Rector of White- 
chapel, 1 705 ; (9) Edward Shippen, Doctor of 
Medicine, 1710; (10) John Gordon, barrister at 
law of Gray*s Inn, 1723 ; (n) Thomas Browne, 
M.A., Fellow of TVinity College, Cambridge, 
^739» elected by an equality of votes, and Uie 
committee proceeded* to a second election ; (12) 
Charles Gardner, 1739; (13) Thomas Griffin, 
1762 ; (14) Theodore Ay 1 ward, assistant director 
of the Handel Commemoration and organist of 
St. Georges, Windsor; (15) R. J. S. Steven?, 
tiie composer, 1801 ; (16) Edward' Taylor, 1837; 
(17) Henry Wylde, Mus. Doc., 1863. In 1832 
and for some years after, a medal was given in 
commemoration of Sir Thomas Gresham for the 
best choral work, the judges being the Oxford 
Professor, Dr. Crotch ; the Gresham Professor, 
Mr. Stevens ; and Mr. Horsley ; and the work was 
sung at a commemoration service at St. Helen's, 
Bishopsgate, which had been Sir I^omas's parish 
church. The Music Lectures at the College are 
now given in the evening, in English, on days 
announced in the newspapers, and the admission 
to them is free. For an instance of the manner 
in which the intentions of the founder were at one 
time set at naught see Griffin, Thos. [C. M.] 

GRl^TRT, Andre Ernest Modeste, bom 
Feb. II, 1 741, at Li^ge. on the ground-floor of 
a small house in the Kue des R^oUets, now 
No. 28. His father, a poor violinist, placed him 
at 6 years old in the choir of St. Denis ; but 
under the harsh treatment of his master the 
little chorister showed no aptitude for music, 
and at 1 1 was dismissed as incapable. His next 
master, Leclerc, as gentle as the former had been 
cruel, made him a good reader; and Renekin, 
organist, taught him harmony. His taste for 
music was however developed by listeniiig to the 
operas of Pergolesi, Galuppi, Jomelli, etc., per- 
formed by a company of Italian singers with Resta 
as conductor. After a year spent in thiis manner 
an irresistible impulse urged him to compose; 
in vain the mattre de cluipelle tried to teach 
him counterpoint — he longed to give expression 
to the thoughts that were burning for utterance; 
and- as his first attempt, produced at Li^ge 
in 1758 six small symphonies, and in 1759 
a ' messe solennelle ' f(^ 4 voices, none of which 
have been published. These compositions secured 
him the protection of the Chanoine du Harlez, 
who furnished him with the means of going 
Sb2 
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to Rome. X/eaving his native city in March 
1759, he travelled on foot, with a smuggler for 
his oompamon ^ On his arrival at Rome he 
waa received into the *Coll^ de Li^ge,' founded 
by a Li^geois named Darcis for the benefit of 
hi8 townsmen, who were permitted to reside 
there for five years while completing their specific 
studies. His master for counterpoint and com- 
position was Casali, who dismissed him as 
hopelessly ignorant. G retry never did under- 
stand the science of harmony ; his mission wns 
to enforce the expression of words by melody, and 
to compose operas. During his stay in Rome 
he composed a 'De profundis' and some motets' 
which have not been published, and an inter- 
mezzo called 'Le Vendemmianti,* for the Aliberti 
theatre. Although the work of a foreigner this 
operetta was successful, and might have intro- 
duced him to more important theatres; but 
Gr6try having read the score of Monsigny^s 
'Rose et Colas* came to the conclusion that 
French op^ra-oomique was his vocation. To 
get to Paris now became his one idea. He left 
Rome Jan. i, 1767, and having reached Geneva 
asked Voltaire to write him a good libretto 
for an op^ra-comique, a task which Voltaire 
was incapable of performing and had the tact 
to decline. At Geneva he supported himself 
for a year by teaching singing; and produced 
* Isabdile et Gertrude/ a one-act opera by 
Favart on a subject suggested by Voltaire, 
and previously set to music by Blaise.' At 
length, by the advice of the owner of Femey 
himself, Gr^try went to Paris, where he obtained 
from an amateur the libretto of * Lee Manages 
Samnitee' in three acts. This work was not 
performed at that time, but its public rehearsals 
procured him the patronage of Count de Creutz 
the Swedish Ambassador, and as a consequence 
of that, a two-act libretto by Marmontet ' Le 
Huron,* successfully performed Aug. 20, 1768. 
This opera was followed by * Ludle * (i 769), 
which contains the duet ' Oti peut-on £tre mieux 
qu*au sein de sa femille,* which became so popular 
and played so singular a part on more than one 
historical * occasion ; and by ' Le Tableau parlant, ' 
an original and extremely comic piece, and one of 
Gretry's very best. What life and spirit there 
are in this refined jesting ! How natural and 
charming are the melodies, with their skilfully 
varied, but always animated rhythm! How pret- 
tily does Isabelle make fun of old Cassandre and 
his antiquated love making! How appropriate, 
and how thoroughly in keeping is the action 
of each individual on the stage I How pointed 
and dramatic the duet between Pierrot and 
Columbine I Grimm was right in proclaiming 
' Le Tableau parlant * a real masterpiece. 

Gretiy now showed his versatility by composing 
no less than 3 operas, all produced in 1770 — *Le 
Sylvain,' of which not even the over-rated duet 

1 TheM detalb are Uken from Or^try'i ' Mteoiresw* 

' An Mitosrapb 'Conflt«or' for four Toioe* and orchestra Is In th** 
IlbnuT of the Parts Conserratolro. 

1 Performod In Paris in 1765. Blaise's ailettet an printed in the 
•ThM'nj de M, Farart* (vol li». 

« Sea the article OO PXUT-ON £lB£ unvx. 
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'Dans le sein d'un p^re* survives; 'Lea deox 
Avares,' which contains a good comic duet, a 
march, and a Janissaries* chorus, still beard with 
pleasure; and 'L*Amiti^ k T^preuve,* an indif- 
ferent comedy in two acts, reduced to one in 
1775 by Favart, without improving either piece 
or music. 'Z^mire et Azor* (Dec. i6, 1771) 
at once placed Gr^try in the rank of creative 
artists. His fertility in ideas was marvellous, 
and he regularly supplied both the Commie Ita- 
lienne and the Th^tre Favart, where be produced 
successively * L'Ami de la - maison.* 3 acts 
(FontaineUeau Oct. 1771, and Paris March 14, 
1772); 'Le Magnifique,* 3 acts (i773), ^» 
overture of which contains i^e air 'Vive Henri 
IV * most effectively combined with soiotha- 
subject ; * La Rosi^re de Salency ' in 4 acta, 
afterwards reduced to 3 (1774), which omtains 
a remarkable duet between two jealous joong 
women, and the pretty melody *Ma barque 
l^g^,' so well arranged by Dussek for the piano; 
* La fausse Magie,' 2 acts, with the syllabic duet 
between the two old men, an excellent piece; 
' Les Manages Samnites,* a work which he rewrote 
several times but which never became pc^Milar, 
though the march supplied Mozart with a 
theme for Variations ; ' Matroco,' a burlesque in 
4 acts composed for the court-theatre at Fontaine- 
bleau (1777) and unsuccessfully performed in 
Paris (1778) against the wish of Gretry; 'Le 
Jugement de Midas,* 3 acts (1778), in whi^ he 
satirised French music of the old style, and 
especially the manner in which it waa renideced 
by the singers of the Acad^uie; 'L'Amant 
jaloux,' 3 acts (1778) — in the 2nd act an ex- 
quisite serenade; 'Les Ev^ementa imprSvus* 
(1779), in 3 acts, containing 2 airs once popular, 
now forgotten; 'Aucassin et I«iicolette,' 3 acts 
(1780), in which he endeavoured unsaooeoBfully 
to imitate ancient music ; ' Thalie au Nouveaa 
Th^tre,* a prologue for the inauguration of tha 
SaUe Favart (i 783) ; ' Theodore et Paulin,* lyric 
comedy in 3 acts, which failed at first, aztd was 
afterwards given in 2 acts undt;r tlte title of 
' L*£preuve vilUgeoise ' with marked and well- 
merited success ; ' Richard Cceur de Lion,' 3 acts 
(Oct. 21, 1784), the finest of all his works* 
containing the air, 'O Richard, 6 mon roi, 
Tunivers t*abandonne,* which became of historie 
importance at Versailles, Oct. i, 1 789 ; and * Uae 
fievre brulante,* on which Beethoven wrote vaiia- 
tions. 'Les M^prises par resaemblance,* opera 
in 3 acts (i786)now justly forgotten; 'Le Comte 
d* Albert,' 2 acts (1787), the suocees of which was 
secured by Mme. Dugazon ; 'La Suite du Comte 
d'Albert,' 1 act (17^7) I * ^ Priaonnier Angbii.' 
3 acts (1787), revived in 1793 as 'Clarice et 
fielton,' without making a more favourable im- 
pression ; ' Le Rival confident,' opera in 2 acte. 
which failed in spite of a pleasing arietta sad 
a graceful rondo ; ' Raoul Barbe-Bieue,* 3 sett 
(1789), a weak production quickly forgotten: 
'Pierre le Grand,' 3 acts (1790), in which the 
search after local colouring is somewhat too 
apparent; 'GuiUaume Tell, in 3 acts (i;qiX 
containing a round and a quartet, long favourites; 
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• Basile,* i act (i 793) ; ' Lee deux Couvente,' 
3 acts (179a); 'Joseph Barra/ i act (1794). 
A pi^e de circonstajice ; 'Callias/ i act (1794), 
a republican piece, of which the so-called Greek 
music is justly forgotten, though one of Hoff- 
mann's lines has survived — 

* Qiutnd nous seronfl 8oamit, nons n'oxitterons ploi 1 * ; 

'Lisbeth/ 3 acts (i797)> which contains a 
romance that has not yet lost its charm; 'Le 
Barbier de village/ i act (1797); and 'Elisca,* 
3 acts (i799\ which was a fiasco. 

Lone as this list is, it does not include all 
Grdtry s dramatic works. Not content with sup- 
plying pieces for the Op^ra Comique, his ambi- 
tion was to distinguish himself at the Academic 
de Musique. Here he produced *C^phale et 
Procris,* 3 acts (1775), of which the only number 
worthy of notice was the duet ' Donne la moi ' ; 
*Les trois Ages de I'Opera* (1778), a prologue 
received with indifference ; * Andromaque,* 3 acts 
(1780), the principal r6le of which is accom- 
panied throughout by 3 flutes in harmony; 
'Emilie* ('la Belle Esclave* 1781), unsuccess- 
fully introduced as the 5th act of the ballet 
*La Fdte de Mirza'; *La double Epreuve, ou 
Colinette k la Cour/ 3 acts (1782), the finale 
of the first act fiill of dramatic truth ; * L'Em- 
barras des richesses/ 3 acts (1782), a complete 
failure ; * La Caravane du Caire,* 3 acts ( 1 784), 
the words by the Count de Provence, afterwards 
Louis XVIII — as complete a success, owing prin- 
cipally to the ballets, and the picturesque scene 
of the bazaar; it was performed no less than 
506 times ; * Panurge dans Tile dee Lantemes,' 
3 acts (1785), a not very lively comic opera; 
'Amphitryon,' 3 acts (1788), badly received; 
' Aspasie,* 3 acts ( 1 789 ), a partial success ; * Denys 
le Tyran' (1794), 1 act, a pUce de eirconttance 
which the composer did well not to publish ; 
•La Roei^re rdpublicaine * (1794), i act, another 
piict de eircofutanoe performed under the title 
'La Fdte de la raison' — one of the scenes 
represented a church with an cn^gan on the 
stage to accompany the sacred choruses ; ' Ana- 
cr^n chez Polycrate,' 3 acts (1797), containing 
an air and a trio long favourites ; ' Le Casque et 
les Colombes,' i act (1801), performed only 3 
times; and 'Delphis et Mopsa,' a acts (1803), 
which met with but little better fiite. 

The question arises, out of all these 50 operas 
produced in Paris, how many are there besides 
'Le Tableau parlant* which deserve special 
attention ? ' Z^mire et Azor,* ' L'Amant jaloux,* 

• L'Epreuve villageoise,* and above all * Riohard," 
which is still performed with success, and of 
which nearly every number deserves to be 
specified, are those we should select. In treating 
Bubjecteof a more ambitious stamp, such as 'Pierre 
le Grand' and 'Guillaume Tell,' Gretry did 
violence to. his nature. Broad and vigorous 
conceptions were not within h\n range, because 
they require not only sustained effort, but a 
thorough mastery of harmony and instrumenta- 
tion, and this he did not possess. He scarcely 
ever wrote for more than two voices, and is 
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manifestly perplexed by the entrance of a third, 
as a glance at the trio-duet in * Z^mire et Azor ' 
will show. ' Tou might drive a ooach and four 
between the bass and the first fiddle ' was wit- 
tily said of his thin hannoniee. But though it 
may be thought necessary at the present day to 
reinforce his meagre orchestration, his basses are 
so well chosen, and form such good harmony, 
that it is often extremely ditficult to add comple- 
mentary parts to the two in the original score.' 
And Gr^try's instrumentation though poor is not 
wanting in colour when occasion serves. More- 
over he was aware of his defects as well as of 
his capacities. * In the midst of popular applause 
how dissatisfied an artist often feels with his 
own work! ' he exclaims at the end of his analysis 
of ' Huron.' Elsewhere in speaking of his works 
as a whole, he puts the following words into 
Gluck's mouth, ' You received from Nature the 
gift of appropriate melody, but in giving you 
this talent she withheld that of strict and 
complicated harmony.' This is true self know- 
ledge, and by such remarks Gretry has shortened 
and simplified our task. 

The qualities in his music which most excite 
our admiration are, his perfect understanding of 
the right proportions to be given lioth to the 
ensemble, and to each separate part of an opera, 
and his power of connecting and evolving the 
scenee, fSuthfully interpreting the words, and 
tracing the lineaments, so to speak, of his charac- 
ters by means of this fidelity of expression in the 
music. ^Vhile thus taking declamation as his 
guide, and believing that 'the most skilful 
musician was he who could best metamorphose 
declamation into melody,' Gretry little thought 
that the day would come when MAul would 
say of him that 'what he wrote was very 
clever, but it was not music* ('il faisait de 
Fesprit et non de la musique*). No doubt he 
carried his B3rstem too far; he did not see 
that by trying to follow the words too literally 
a composer may deprive his phrases of ease 
and charm, and sacrifice the general effect for 
the sake of obtaining many trimng ones—a moet 
serious fiftult. But in spite of his weakness for 
details — the defect of many a painter — Grtftry 
is a model one never wearies of studying. He 
excelled in the simple pastoral style, in the 
touching and pathetic, and in comic opera at 
once comic and not trivial. By means of his 
rich imagination, thorough acquaintance with 
stage business, and love for dnunatic truth, he 
created a whole world of characters drawn to the 
life; and by his great intelligence, and the 
essentially fVench bent of his genius he almost 
deserves to be called the ' Moli^re of music,* a 
title as overwhelming as it is honourable, but 
which his passionate admirers have not hesitated 
to bestow on him. 

A witty and brilliant talker, and a friend of 
influential literary men, Gr^ry possessed many 
powerful patrons at the French oourt> and was 

> 'GvinAame Tell* wu relfi»traiii«nt«d hf Berton aad BMintt 
' BichATd ' by Adoiphe Adam : ' L'EpreuT« vlUafeoiM ' by Aober : aod 
*Lm fkUM Maffle' bjr Eugene Pr^rott. 
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the recipient of pensions and distinctions of 
all kinds. In 1785 the municipality of Paris 
named one of iJie streets near the Commie 
Italienne after him, and in the previous year 
the Prince -Bishop of li^ had made him one 
of his privy-councillors. On the foundation of 
the Conservatoire he was appointed an inspector, 
a post which he resigned in a year. When the 
Institut was formed at the same time (1795) 
he was chosen to fill one of the three places 
reserved for musical composers. Napoleon made 
him a Chevalier of the Legion of Honour, on 
the institution of the order in 1802, and also 
granted him a pension to oompensate*for his losses 
by the Revolution. 

A career so successful was likely to intoxicate, 
and it is not to be wondered at that Gr^try had 
a firm belief in his own merits, and thought 
himself almost infallible. He has left us several 
records of his vanity botfi artistic and intel- 
lectual. The .first is his ' M^moires ou Essais 
sur la musique,' published in i vol. in 1789, and 
reprinted in 1797 with two additional vols., said 
to have been edited by his friend Legrand, a 
professor of rhetoric. The first part only is 
interesting, and as has been aptly -said, it should 
be called ' Essais sur ma musique.* In 1802 he 
brought out ' M^thode simple pour apprendre k 
prouder en peu de temps avec toutes les res- 
sources de rharmonie,* a pampldet of 95 pages 
with lithograph portrait, in which he exhibits 
both the insufficiency of bis studies, and his want 
of natural talent for harmony. His 3 vols ' De 
la y^t^ : ce que nous fCUnes, ce que nous 
sommes, ce que nous demons 6tre* (1803) are 
simply a pretentious statement of his political 
and social opinions, with remarks on the feelings, 
and the best means of exciting and expressing 
them by music. 

Gr^try had bought TErmitage* near Mont- 
morency, formerly die residence of Rousseau, and 
it was Uiere he died, Sept. 24, 181 3. Three days 
afterwards (27th) Paris honoured his remains 
with a splendid funeral ; touching and eloquent 
eulogiums were pronounced over his grave by 
Bouilly on behalf of .the dramatic authors, and 
M^hul in the name of the musicians. A year 
later, at a special meeting on Oct. I, 1 8 14, Joa- 
chim de Breton, permanent secretary of the 
Academic des Beaux-Arts read a ' Notioe sur la 
vie et lee ouvrages d'Andr^ Ernest Gr^try.' Sinoet 
then many biographies and critiques have been 
published ; the most important are — * Grdtry en 
fwnille' (Paris 1815, lamo.) by A. J. Grdtry* his 
nephew ; • Recueil de lettres Writes a Grdtry, ou 
k son sujet,' by the Comte de Livry (Paris, 1809, 
8vo.); 'Essai sur Grdtry' (Lidge 1821, 8vo.) by 
M. de Gerlaohe, and Fdtis's article. [See Fra- 

MERT.] 

There are many portraits of Grdtry. One of 
the best was drawn and engraved by ' his friend' 
Moreau the younger. Another engraving is by 
Cathelin (1785), from the portrait by Madame 
Lebrun, with the lines : 

' Par dee plaUin rdels et de faunee alarmes 
Ce puiasant £nchanteur calme ou trouble nos asna; 
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Mais de ton amiti^ pent-on goQier lee channes 
Sans ^galer aa moina ion ccBor i see talenta.' 

Besides these there are Isabey's portrait en* 
graved by P. Simon ; that taken by the ' phy- 
sionotrace ' and engraved by Quenedey in 1 808 ; 
those of Forget and P. Adam ; and finally 
Maurin's lithograph from the portrait by Robert 
Lef^vre. In his youth he is said to have resembled 
Pergolesi both in face and figure. Comte Livry 
had a statue made of him in marble, and placed 
it at the entrance of the old ThdAtre Feydeau ; 
it is not known what has become of it. The 
' foyer ' of the present Opdra Comique, ccmtains 
only a bust of him. In 1842 a statue by Geefr 
was inaugurated at Li^ ; being colossal it is 
not a good representation, as Grdtry was small 
in stature, and of delicate health. 

Grdtry had three daughters. The seoond, 
Ldcile, bom in Paris 1773, was only 13 when 
her one-act opera * Le Mariage d' Antonio,* in- 
strumented by her father, was sacceesfolly 
performed at the Opdra Comique (1786). In 
1787 she produced 'Toinette et Louis,* in 2 acts, 
which was not well received. This gifted young 
musician made an unhappy marriage, and died 
in 1793. 

We may mention in conclusion that Grdtry 
spent his last years in writing 6 vols of ' Bd- 
flexions sur I'art,' which however have not been 
published. He also left 5 MS. operas in 3 acts 
— 'Alcindor et Zaide'; *Zimdo'; 'Electro'; 
'Diog^ne et Alexandre ' ; ' Les Maures d^Espagne' ; 
and ' Zelmar, ou I'Asile,' in one act. [G.C.] 

GRIEG, Edvard, composer and pianist, bom 
June 15, 1843, at Bergen in Norway, and now 
conductor and teacher <at Christiania. He came 
to Leipsic in 1858, and remained at the Conaer- 
yatorium for four years, having Hauptmann and 
Bichteras masters for harmony and counterpoint, 
Rietz and Eeimecke for composition, and Moacheles 
for pianoforte playing. During the term of his 
studies he lived mostly in the romantic worlds of 
Schumann, Mendelssohn, and Chopin, whose works 
then gave the tone to the entire musical life of 
the town, and especially of the Conserratorium. 
He has since become aware of other older and 
newer masters, without however showing vefy 
distinct traces of their influence in his composi- 
tions. The characteristic Scandinavian features of 
Grieg's musical talent took a tangible shape soon 
after his return to the north. Danish, Swedish, 
and Norwegian Yolkslieder and dances absorbed 
his fancy more than the study of any great 
composer s works ; and henceforth his compositioss 
are marked with the stamp of a particular nation- 
ality more clearly than that of any man, except 
perhaps Chopin. 

Grieg has hitherto published the following 
works: — 4 Clavierstiicke (op. i) ; 4 Lieder 
(op. a) ; Poetische Tonbilder (op. 3) ; 6 Lied«r 
(op. 4) ; ' Melodien des Herzens* — on Hans 
Andersons songs — (op. 5); Humoresken fur 
Pianoforte (op. 6); Sonate fiir Pianoforte (op. 
7) ; Sonate fiir Pianoforte und Violin (op. 8) ; 
Komanzen und Balladen (op. 9): Kleine Ro* 
manzen (op. 10}; *Im Herbst," Phantasie lor 
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Pianoforte, k quatre maiiu (op. Il); Lyrieclie 
Stuckchen ftlr Pianoforte (op. la) ; Sonate fiir 
Pianoforte undVioline (op. 15); a symphonische 
StUcke fur Pianoforte, k quatre maina (op. 14) ; 
Romanzen (op. 15) ; Concert far Pianoforte und 
Orchester (op. 16); Norwegische Volks-Lieder 
und Tanze Air Pianoforte behandelt (op. 17); 
Bomanzen und Lieder, 2 Hefte (op. 18) ; * Bilder 
au8 dem Volksleben/ neue Humoresken f&r 
Pianoforte (op. 19); 'Vor Sildena Kloster/ fiir 
Soli, Damenchor und Orchester (op. 20). [£. D.] 

GRIEPENKERL, Friedrich Conrad, pro- 
fessor at the CaroUnum College in Brunnwick, 
bom at Peine, near Hanover, in 1782 ; long 
tutor in the Fellenberg Institution at HofWyl in 
the Canton of Berne ; died at Brunswick, April 
6, 1849. He wrote *Lehrbuch der iEsthetik* 
(Brunswick 1827), in which he applied Herbart's 
philosophical theory to music ; and was the 
author of the preface to the excellent edition of 
J. S. Bach*s instrumental compositions, edited by 
himself and Roitach, and published by Peters of 
Leipzig. This work has made his name familiar 
to many in England. 

His son Wolfgang Robert, bom May 4, 
1810, at Hofwyl, studied at Brunswick and 
Leipzig, was also an enthusiastic amateur, and 
an ardent admirer of Meyerbeer's 'Huguenots' 
and the later works of Berlioz. He wrote ' Das 
Musikfest, oder die Beethovener* (1838 and 41) ; 
'Ritter Berlioz in Braunschweig* (1843) ; 'Die 
Oper der Gegenwart* (1847): and two dramas, 
'Robespierre' and 'Die C^irondisten,' to 'which 
Litolff composed overtures. He -died at Bruns- 
wick, Get. 17, 1868. [F.G.] 

GBIESBACH, John Hknbt, h&m at Wind- 
sor, June ao, 1798, was eldest son of Justin 
Christian Griesbach, violoncellist in Queen Char- 
lotte's band, and nephew to Friedridh Griesbach, 
the oboe player. He studied music under his 
uncle, George Leopold Jacob Griesbach, and at 
12 years of age was appointed violoncellist in 
the Queen's hiaid. He then studied for some 
years under Kalkbrenner. On the breaking up 
of the Queen's band at her death he came to 
London and appeared at concerts as a pianist. 
In 1822 he composed a symphony and a capriocio 
for pianoforte and orchestra, and shortly after- 
wards a second symphony for the Philharmonic 
Society. Although he was after this time prin- 
cipally engaged in tuition he found time to pro- 
duce numerous compositions of various kinds, and 
Abo to attain to no mean skill in astronomy, 
painting in water colours, entomology, and ma- 
thematics. His principal compositions were 
' Belshazzar's Feast,* an oratorio, written in 1835 
with a view to stage representation, but such 
perfomiances being intendicted he some years 
afterwards remodelled the work, and it was per- 
formed, under the title of * Daniel,' by the Sacred 
Harmonic Society on June 30, 1854; Overture 
and Music to Shakspere's 'Tempest'; 'James 
the First, or, The Royal Captive,' operetta ; ' The 
Goldsmith of West Cheap,' opera ; ' Eblis,' opera 
(unfinished) ; ' Raby Ruins/ musical drama ; 
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several overtures and other instrumental pieces, 
anthems, songs, cantatas, kc. He also wrote 
'An Analysis of Musical Sounds*, (published), 
and 'The fundamental elements of Counter- 
point,' 'The Acoustic Laws of Harmony,' and 
' Tables shewing the variations of musical pitch 
from the time of Handel to 1859 ' (unpublished). 
He was 14 times a director of the Philharmonic 
Society. He died Jan. 9, 1875. [W.H.H.] 

GRIESINGER, Georg August, deserves a 
word of grateful mention for his charming little 
work on Haydn — ' Biographische Notizen Uber 
Joseph Haydn '(126 pages) — which was originally 
communicated to the Allg. Musik. Zeitung from 
July to Sept. 1809, and then published by 
Breitkopf k Hartel in 18 10. Griesinger was a 
' Lections-Rath ' of the Saxon government, and 
possibly attached to the embassy at Vienna. At 
any rate he was on intimate terms with Haydn 
for the last ten years of the life of the latter, and 
he claims to repOTt directly from his lips, often 
in his very words. His work was used by 
Framery for his ' Notice sur Haydn' (Paris, 18 10), 
but Griesinger complains that his statements have 
often been widely departed from, and in one case 
an absolute invention introduced. 

Whether he was the same Griesinger who 
founded singing societies and public concerts in 
Stuttgart 10 or 12 years after Haydn's death, is 
not apparent. He died April 27, 1828. [G.] 

GRIFFIN, George Eugene, pianist and com- 
poser, was bom Jan. 8, 1781. At sixteen years 
of age made his first appearance as a composer 
by the production of a concerto for pianoforte 
and orchestra, in wbich the melody of ' The Blue 
Bell of Scotland' was introduced. He next 
published a P. F. sonata, with ad libitum violin, 
and an 'Ode to Charity,' inscribed to the 
supporters of the Patriotic Fund, and published 
in 1806. His remaining compositions, with the 
exception of three quartets for stringed instru- 
ments, were all for the pianoforte, either alone 
or in conjunction with oUier instruments. They 
comprise two concertos for P. F. and orchestra ; 
a quartet for pianoforte and strings ; four sonatas ; 
five divertimentos; four rondos; six marches; 
six airs; a capriccio; an introduction to an 
arrangement of the military movement from 
Haydn's 1 2 th symphony ; and two sets of quad- 
rilles. Griffin was one of the original members 
of the Philharmonic Society. One of his stringed 
quartets was given by that body on Feb. 28, 
1 81 4, and his P. F. quartet on April 14, 1817, 
he himself playing the P. F. part. Griffin was 
stricken with mortal illness whilst attending one 
of the Society's concerts, and died a few days 
afterwards in May 1863. His compositions were 
formed upon classical models, and were esteemed 
in their day, although now forgotten. [W.H.H.] 

GRIFFIN, Thomas, an organ builder, in 174 1 
erected an organ in St. Helen's, Bishopsgate, and 
engaged ' to play himself or provide an organist.' 
He is said to have also built organs in other City 
churches. On Jan. 11, 1763 (being then a 
Common Councilman for Itfmgbaum Ward and 
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one of the Gresham Committee), be was appointed 
Professor of Music in Gresham College in the 
room of Charles Gardner, deceased. He seems 
to have been totally incapable of performing the 
duties of the office, since we learn from a con- 
temporary newspaper that on Jan. 29, 1 763, the 
day appointed for nis first lecture, John Potter, 
who had acted as deputy to bis predecessor, 
appeared to lecture for him, but the audience 
refused to hear him, and compelled him to retire ; 
that on Feb. 1 2 following Griffin himself appeared, 
apolc^sed for his absence on Jan. 29, which he 
assured the audience was owing solely to his not 
having had sufficient time to prepare a proper 
lecture, and then retired without saying more; 
and that he soon afterwards delivered a lecture, 
which lasted 1 1 minutes^ in an almost inaudible 
tone of voice. He died in 1 7 7 1 . Hawkins asserts 
him to have been a barber. He was more probably 
of the Barber-Surgeons' Company. [W.H.H.J 

GRIMALDI. See Nicolini. 

GRIMM, Julius Otto, German pianfat and 
composer of some note; bom 1830 at Pemau in 
Saxony ; was a pupil of the Conservatorium of 
Leipzig. When Grunm had finished the course 
of instruction there, he found employment at 
Gottingen, and was subsequently appointed con- 
ductor of the Musikverein at Miinster, where 
he is still living as a teacher of singing and 
pianoforte playing. He has hitherto published 
pieces for the pianoforte, songs, and a few 
orchestral compositions, of which latter his 'Suite 
in canon-form has made the round of German 
concert-rooms successfully, and in point of clever 
workmanship deserves aJl the praise it has met 
with. [E. D.] 

GRISAR^ Albebt, bom at Antwerp, Dec. 26, 
1808, was intended for commerce, and with that 
view was placed in a house of business at Liver- 
pool. The love of music was however too strong 
for him, and after a few struggles with his family 
he ran away to Paris, and reached it only a 
day or two before the Revolutifm of July 1830. 
He began to study under Reicha, but the revo- 
lution spread to Belgium, and Grisar was obliged 
to join his family in Antwerp. His first public 
success was *■ Le Mariage impossible * at Brussels 
in the spring of 1833. It attracted the attention 
of the government, and procured him a grant 
of 1200 francs towards the completion of his 
musical education. He returned to Paris and 
henceforward gave himself up almost entirely 
to the theatre. His first appearance there was 
at the Op^ra Comique with ' L*an mil.' Though 
not unsuccessful he was dissatisfied with himself, 
and in 1840 or 1841 went to Naples to study 
composition under Mercadante; and there he 
remained for several years. In 1848 he was 
again in Paris, and aid not leave it till his 
death, which took place at Asni^ree on June 
ij,, 1^60. Nineteen of his comic operas were 
produced on the stage, and a dozen more remained 
m MS. A list will be found in Pougin^s sup- 
plement to F^tis. He also published more than 
^o melodies and romances. His statue, by 
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Brackeleer, is in the vestibule of ihe Antvop 
Theatre, and a Life of him by Pougin has been 
published by Hachette. With the Parisians he 
was a great favourite. 'A charming delicate 
natural musician, several of whose works will 
remain to attest the rare excellence of his talent* 
is the judgment of a French critic in the Men^- 
trel. On an Englishman however — and one who 
knew him and liked him — he made a differeot 



impression ; ' His music,* says Mr. Chariey, * leaves 
not the slightest trace on the memory. I cannot 
recall from the whole list a melody, a touch of 
instrumental novelty, an indication of character 
or local colour.* M. Chouquet (Musique I>ranfca- 
tique, 286). while praising his fresh and graceful 
melody and his sympathy with the scene and the 
situation, will not allow him a place above the 
second rank. [G.] 

GRISI, GiULiA. This fiunous operalac vocal- 
ist, daughter of Gaetano Grisi, an offioo' of 
engineers under Napoleon, was bom at Milan in 
181 2; others say 1810, oUiers even 1806. Sie 
belonged to a family of artists. Her maternal aunt 
was the celebrated Grassini; her eldest sister, 
Giuditta (bom at Milan, July 28, 1805% was 
a singer of high merit ; and her cousin, Carloaa 
G risi, originally educated as asinger, became, under 
the tuition of Perrot, the most charming dancer of 
her time. Probably her mother, like the rest of 
the femily, had before marriage made music her 
profession. If so, with a soldier for a &Uker and 
a singer for a mother, it may be said that the 
future 'dramatic soprano* came indeed of smv 
able parentage. Her earliest instrucion were 
successively her sister Giuditta; Filippo Cdli, 
afterwards resident professor in London ; Madame 
Boccabadati ; and Guglielmi, son of the composer 
of that name. At the age of seventeen she made 
her first appearance in public as Emma in Ros- 
sini's 'Zelmira.' In 1830 Mr. C. C. Greville 
saw her at Florence with David in * Riociardo,* 
and says, * She is like Pasta in face and figure, 
but much handsomer. She is only «ghteen.' 
Rossini took a great interest in the young and 
promising Giulietta, for whom he |»edicted a 
brilliant future. 'Youth, uncommon personal 
attractions, a beautiful voice, and indicatioM 
already of that stage talent afWwards so remark- 
ably developed, combined,* says one who speaks 
with authority on the subject, 'to obtain a re- 
ception for their possessor more hearty and more 
unanimously favourable than often &lis to the lot 
of a debutante.* One of Giulia*s warmest admiral 
was Bellini, who, composing at Milan the opera 
of ' Norma* for Pasta, recognised in the yocu^ 
artist all the qualifications for a perfect Adalgisa. 
Stran^ly enough, when the opera was fiist 
brought out, the first act proved almost a fiascx); 
and it was not until the duet for Norma and 
Adalgisa in the 2nd Act that the audience began 
to applaud. Dissatisfied with her engagement at 
Milan, and unable to get herself released from it 
bv ordinary means, the impulsive Giulia took to 
flight, and escaping across the frontier reaclud 
Paris, where she found her aimt, Madame Gns> 
sini, her sifter GiudittSi and Rossini,— at that 
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time aitiftio director of the Th^tre des Italiens. 
She had no trouble in obtaining an engage- 
ment. Rossini, who had not foigotten her per- 
formance in 'Zelmira,' offered her the part of 
Semiramide in his own admirable opera of that 
name; and in 1832 Mdlle. Grid made her first 
appearance at the Italian Opera of Paris in the 
character of the Assyrian Queen, Mdlle. Eckerlin 
representing Arsace, and Signer Taniburini 
Assur. Nothing could have been more perfect 
than Mdlle Grisi's success ; and for sixteen con- 
secutive years, from 183 a to 184Q, she was 
engaged and re-engaged at the Theatre des 
Italiens. Mdlle. Grisi passed the winter of 
1833 at Venioe, where Bellini wrote and pro- 
duced ' I Montecchi ed 1 Capnleti ' for the two 
sisters, Giuditta and Giulia. She did not visit 
London until '1834, where she made her first 
appearance, amid general admiration, as Ninetta 
in <La Gazza Ladra' (April 8th). Her first 
great London success, however, was achieved in 
the part of Anna Bolena. The chief characters in 
this work — which Donizetti had written for Galli, 
Bubini,and Madame Pasta — became identified in 
London with Lablache, Rubini, and Mdlle. Grisi. 
Strangely enough, the opera itself, which was at 
one time looked upon as its composer's master- 
piece, seems now all but forgotten. Those 
however who saw Grisi in the part of the heroine 
will never forget it. On the occasion of her 
first appearance in London, the * Times * critic 
described her voice as a ' pure, brilliant, power- 
ful, flexible soprano .... one of the finest we 
ever heard.* ' As an actress,* added the writer, 
* Mdlle. Grid exhibits discriminative powers 
of no conmion order.' When she undertook 
the part of Semiramide, at the King's Theatre, 
it was said by everyone that Pasta having 
now retired her only successor was Grid. In 
the year 1835 Bellini wrote *I Puritani' for 
Grid, Rubini, Tamburini, and Lablache; that 
memorable operatic quartet of which she was 
the last survivor. It is true that after Rubini 
had been replaced by Mario the quartet was 
still incomparable ; and it was for the new 
combination^Grid, Mario, Tamburini, and La- 
blache — that Donizetti, in 1843, composed 'Don 
Pasquale.' ' Don Pasquale,* like ' Anna Bolena,* 
visited London and soon became naturalised; 
and ^ear after year the Mario quartet, like the 
Rubini quartet, spent the winter in Paris, the 
summer in London. Fortunately the Paris 
season does not interfere with our own. Indeed, 
owing to the Paris and St. Petersburg seasons 
taking place in the winter, it is possible to form 
in London for the summer an operatic troupe 
superior to that of either St. Petersburg or Paris, 
and which shall, in fact, include the most dis- 
tinguished ornaments of both the great European 
winter companies. But between Paris and Lon- 
don in particular an entente corcUaU had long 
existed ; and Madame Grisi, with her attendant 
tenor, baritone, and basso, must have been as 
much at home in one of these capitals as in the 
other. 

When, in 1846, Mr. Lumley*B company was 
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broken up by the sudden departure of his prin- 
cipal singers, together with Mr. Costa, and nearly 
the whole of the orchestra, the second of the great 
quartets came to an end. It struggled on for a 
time in the reduced form of a trio : Grid, Mario 
and Tamburini, without Lablache. Then the 
trio became a duet; but Grisi and Mario still 
sang the dao eoncertanU which Donizetti had 
I written for them in ' Don Pasquale,* as no other 
dngers could dng it. They were still ' the rose 
I and the nightingale ' of Heine's Paridan Letters, 
I ' the rose the nightingale among flowers, the 
I nightingale the rose among birds.* Mr. N. P. 
Willis had heard Grid in London in the year 
1834, and, as he tells us in his * Pencillings by 
the Way,* did not much like her. On the other 
hand, Heine heard her in Paris in the vear 1840, 
and, as he assures us in his 'Lutetia, liked her 
very much. The imbounded admiration of the 
German poet would probably have consoled 
Madame Grid, if she had ever troubled herself 
about the matter, for the very limited admir- 
ation expressed for her by the American prose- 
writer. 

From the year 1834, when she made her debut 
at the King's Theatre, London, until the year 
1 86 1, when she retired firom the Royal Italian 
Opera, Madame Grid only missed one season 
I in London — that of 1843. And it was a rare 
thing indeed when she was engaged that illness 
or any other cause prevented her from appearing. 
She seldom disappointed the public by her ab- 
sence; and never, when she was present, by 
her singing. There is some dgnificance in styling 
such vocalists 'robust,* for there are robust 
sopranos as there are robust tenors. Indeed no 
one who has not really a robust constitution 
could stand such wear and tear, which are the 
indispensable accompaniments — which form, one 
might almost say, the very substance — of the lift 
of a great dnger. In the year 1854 she made 
an artistic tour in the United States, in com- 
pany with Signer Mario. In 1 859 she accepted 
an engagement at Madrid, which was not sue- 
oeEsful, and was rapidly broken oflT. In 186 1 
Madame Grid dgned an agreement with Mr. 
Gye binding her not to appear again in publio 
within a term of five years. Mr. Gye thought, 
no doubt, that in this case five years were as 
good as fifty. But he had reckoned without his 
prima donna, who, in the vear 1866, to the 
regret of her friends, and to the astonishment of 
every one, came out at Her Majesty's Theatre in 
her old part of Lucrezia. After that Madame 
Grisi still continued from time to time to dng at 
concerts, and as a concert singer gained much 
and deserved applause. She had for years made 
London her he&d-quarters, and on leaving it in 
1869 to pay a visit to Berlin had no intention 
of not returning to the capital where she had 
obtained her greatest and most prolonged suc- 
cesses. She <fid not however return. Inflam- 
mation of the lungs seized her, and after a short 
attack she died at the Hotel du Nord, Berlin, 
on the 35th Nov. i8f)9. Her artistic life had 
lasted about 35 years; and oonddering that facti 
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and the yigoroos constitution which such a fact 
indicates, it may safely be inferred that but for 
the accident of a severe cold, which appears to 
have been neglected, she would have lived to 
something like the age attained by so many 
distinguished members of the profession to which 
she belonged, and of which for an unusually long 
{>eriod she formed one of the brightest ornaments. 

Mdlle. Grisi was married on April 24, 1836, to 
Count de Melcy, but the union was not a happy 
one, and was dissolved by law. Later on she 
was again married to Signer Mario, by whom she 
had three daughters. [H. S. E.] 

GROSSE CAISSE and GROSSE TROMMEL 
are respectively the French and Grerman terms 
for the bass-drum. [Drum, 3.] [V. de P.] 

GROSSI. See Sipace. 

GROSSO. ItaUan for 'great.' The 'Con- 
certo Grosso' of the first half of the 1 8th century, 
said to have been invented by Torelli in 1709, 
was a piece for a combination of several solo 
instruments with the full band. Thus Corelli's 
Concert! Grossi (op. 6) are described in the title 
as 'con due violini e violoncello di concertino 
obligati, e due altri violini e basso di concerto 
grosso, ad arbitrio ohe si potramo radoppiare.* 
The same is the case with Handel's ' 1 2 Grand 
Concertos,* which are for 2 solo violins and a 
cello, accompanied by and alternating with a 
band of 2 violins, viola, cello, and bass. The 
piece contained 4, 5, or 6 movements of different 
tempo, one being usually a fugue and one a 
dance, and all in the same key. 

The name does not occur in the works of either 
Haydn or Mozart. It was probably last used by 
Geminiani, who, before his death in 1 761, ar- 
ranged Corelli's solos as Concerti Grossi. [G.] 

GROSSVATER-TANZ, i.e. grandfather-dance. 
A curious old German family-dance of the 1 7th 
century, which was greatly in vogue at weddings. 
Spohr had to introduce it into the Festival march { 
which he wrote by command for the marriage of 
Princess Marie of Hesse with the Duke of Saxe 
Meiningen in 1825 (Selbstbiog. ii. 165). It con- 
sisted of three parts, the first of which was an 
andante in triple time, sung to the words 

' Und al8 der Grosa-rmter die Grossmutter nahm, 
Da war der Grossrater eiu Brautigam,' 

to which succeeded two quick phrases in s-4 

time — 

Andante 



• n^^pf?^&^m=f^ 




As this dance usually concluded an evening, it 
was also called the 'Kehraus' (clear-out). Its 
chief musical interest arises from the fact that 
it is the 'air of the 1 7th century,\which Schumann 
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in his 'Camaval^ introduces in the ' Mait^ of th« 
Davidsbiindler against the Philistines.' He also 
uses it in the finale of his ' Papillonsy* c^. 2. \JE. P.] 

GROUND BASS. The most obvious and 
easily realisable means of arriving at sym- 
metry and proportion in musical works is by 
repetition, and a large proporti(»i of the earliest 
attempts in this direction took the safe side of 
making the symmetry absolute by repeatioj^ the 
same thing over and over i^ain in the form of 
variations ; and of this order of form a Ground 
Bass, which consisted of constant repetition of 
a phrase in the Bass with varied figures and har- 
monies above it, is a sub-order. At an early 
period of Modem Music this was a very popular 
device, resorted to alike by Italians, 8u<^ as 
Carissimi and Astorga, and by our English PuroelL 
In the works of Purcell there are a great num- 
ber of examples, both in his songs in the Orpheos 
Britannicus, and in his dramatic woriu, as in the 
Dido and i^neas, in which, though not a lengUiy 
work, there are three songs on a Ground ^£us; 
the best of which ' When I am laid in ear^* 
has often been pointed out as a fine example. 
An expansion of the idea was also adopted by 
him in the 'Music before the play* at King 
Arthur, in which the figure after being repeated 
many times in the bass is transferred to the u{^«r 
parts, and also treated by inversion. Bach and 
Handel both made use of the same device ; the 
former in his Passacaglia for Clavier with Pedak, 
and the 'Crucifixus' of his Mass in B minor; 
and the latter in his Choruses ' Envy eldeet-bom 
of Hell ' in Saul, and * Baal monarch <^ the 
skies* in Deborah. In modem times Brahms 
has produced a fine example in the Finale to the 
Variations on a Theme of Haydn in Bb &r 
Orchestra. 

At the latter part of the 1 7th centnzy Grooi^ 
Basses were known by the names of their aath<sa, 
as ' Farinell's Ground,* * Puroell's Ground,' etc., 
and extemporising on a Ground Bass was a vor 
popular amusement with musicians. Christopher 
Simpson's *C!helys Minuritionum, or' Divisioa 
Viol' (1665), was intended to teach the practice, 
which he describes as follows — 'Diminution or 
division to a Ground is the breaking ^ther of 
the bass or of any higher part that is applicable 
thereto. The manner of expressing it is thus: — 

* A Ground, subject, or bass, caU it what joa 
please, is pricked down in two several papers: 
one for him who is to play the ground upon aa 
organ, harpsichord, or what other instnunent 
may be apt for that purpose : the other fot him 
that plays upon the viol, who having the ssid 
ground before his eyes as liis theme or subject^ 
plays such variety of descant or division in con- 
ccndance thereto as his skill and present inventico 
do then suggest unto him.* 

A long extract and a specimen of a * Divisice, 
on a Ground* are given in Hawkins's Histort, 
chap. 149. [C.H.H.P'] 

GRUTZMACHER, Friedrich Wilhwji Lct>- 
WIG, a distinguished violoncellist of our day, son 
of a musician, bom at Dessau, March 1,1832. 
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His musical fjBusulty showed itself very eatly, and 
he was thoroughly instructod in theory by F. 
Schneider, and in the cello by Drechsler. In 
1848 he went to Leipsic, where he at once 
attracted the notice of David, and in 1849, 
when only 1 7, became first cello and solo player 
at the Gewandhaus, and a teacher in the Conser- 
vatorium. In 60 he was called to Dresden, where 1 
he still resides as * Kammer- Virtues* to the King | 
of Saxony. He has visited most of the northern 1 
capitals of Europe, and was in England in 67 
and 68, playing at the Philharmonic (May ao, 
1867), Musical Union, and Crystal Palace. His 
compositions embrace orchestral and chamber 
pieces, songs, etc., besides concertos and other 
compositions for the cello. His exercises and 
studies are specially valuable (' Tagliche Uebun* 
gen* and 'Technologie des Violoncellspiels,* used 
in the Leipsic Conservatorium). We are also 
indebted to him for many careful editions of 
standard works (Beethoven's Sonatas for Piano- 
forte and Cello, Romberg's Concertos, Bocche- 
rini's Sonatas, eta, etc.), and for the revival of 
some forgotten works of considerable interest. 
As a player he has an extraordinary command of 
difficulties, and his style is remarkable alike for 
vigour, point, and delicacy. As a teacher he 
is greatly and deservedly esteemed, and has 
formed a number of fine players of all the nations 
of Europe. Amongst them his brother Leopold, 
bom Sept. 4, 1835, and now (78) first cello in 
the Duke of Meiningen's band, m one of the 
most remarkable. [T.P.H.] 

GUADAGNI, Gaetano, one of the most 
famous male central ti of the last century, was 
bom at Lodi^ about 1725 (F^tis) or, perhaps, 
later. Nothing is known of his early history. 
In 1 747 he was singing at Parma : in 48 he 
came, very young, to London as 'serious man* 
in a burletta troupe, with Pertici, Laschi, Frasi, 
etc. 'His voice attracted the notice of Han- 
del, who assigned him the parts in the Messiah 
and Samson, which had been originally composed 
for Mrs. Gibber,' in the studying which parts,' 
says Bumey, 'he applied to me for assistance. 
During his first residence in England, which was 
four or five years, he was more noticed in 
singing English than Italian. He quitted London 
about 1753.' A year later he sang at Paris and 
Versailles, after which he went to Lisbon to 
sing under Gizziello, and in 1755 narrowly 
escaped destruction during the earthquake. To 
Gizziello he owed much of his improvement and 
refinement of singing. His ideas of acting were 
derived much earlier from Garrick, who took as 
much pleasure in forming him as an actor (for 
'The Fairies* of Smith), as Gizziello did after- 
wards in polishing his style of vocalisation. After 
leaving Portugal, he acquired great reputation 
in all the principial theatres of Italy. There he 
•ang the |»rt of ' Telemaco,* written for him by 
Gluck, who procured his engagement in 1766 
at Vienna, as 'Orfeo.* Having excited both 
admiration and disturbance in that capital, 

I Or VIoenn (Barney). 
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he returned to London in 1 769. ' As an actor 
he seems to have had no equal on any operatic 
stage in Europe : his figure was uncommonly 
elegant and noble ; his countenance replete with 
beauty, intelligence, and dignity ; and his attitudes 
and g^ures were so full of grace and propriety, 
that they would have been excellent studies for 
a statuary. But, though his manner of singing 
was perfectly delicat'C, polished, and refined, his 
voice seemed, at first, to disappoint every hearer, 
for he had now changed it to a soprano, and 
extended its compass from six or seven notes to 
fourteen or fifteen' (Bumey). The same writer 
gives a curious criticism of his style, too' long to 
quote here, from which it appears that he produced 
his best effects by singing unaccompanied and by 
fining off his notes to a thread. He had strong 
resentments and high notions of his own import- 
ance, which made him many enemies. He sang 
under J. C. Bach in the Lent of 1770, and later 
in the same year was heard at Verona by the 
Electress of Saxe, who brought him to Munich, 
where he remained in great favour with the 
Elector till the death of that prince. In 1766 
he sang at Pot»*dam before Frederick II, who 
gave him a handsome gold snuffbox studded 
with brilliants, — the finest he had ever given. 
In 1777 he returned to Padua. There Lord 
Mount-Edgcumbe heard him (1784) in a moteUo, 
and found his voice still full and well-toned, 
and his style excellent. He insisted on Lord 
Mount-Edgcumbe going to his house, where he 
entertained him with fantoccini, which he ex- 
hibited on a little stage, and in which he took 
great delight. This writer puts his death in the 
next year, 1 785 ; but F^tis fixes it much later, in 
1 797. He died possessed of considerable wealth, 
wluch he spent liberally and charitably. [J. M.] 

GUADAGNI, SiGNORA, the sister of the 
above, came to London, as one of a burletta com- 
pany, with Lovattini, Morigi, etc., in 1 766. She 
appeared as 'Cecchina* in the 'Buona Figliuola,* 
a part which she had previously played in Italy 
with great applause. She sang for several seasons 
in the 'Viaggiatori ridicoli' (1768), and other 
operas. Her husband was the operatic composer, 
Felice Alessandri, of Rome. [J.M.] 

GUADAGNINI, a numerous &mily of Italian 
violin-makers, of the Cremona school, though pro- 
bably originating fit)m Piacenza. The first genera- 
tion consists of Lorenzo and John-Baptist : the 
latter seems always to have been a family name. 
Their exact kinship is uncertain. They worked 
from about 1690 to 1740. Both claimed to 
be pupib of Stradivarius. The violins of John- 
Baptist fully justify this claim. They are finely 
designed, and covered with a rich dark red 
varnish, easily distinguishable frt>m the glaring 
scarlet varnish used by the second John-BaptiMt, 
and are in all respects worthy of the Stradi- 
varian school. John-Baptist dated finom Milan, 
Piacenza, and Turin: he sometimes describes 
himself as ' Cremonensis,' sometimes as * Placen* 
tinus.' The violins of Lorenzo are of high sterling 
merit, despite their divergence from ^e Stradi- 
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▼arian model. The design is often bold to the 
verge of imcouthness ; the comers are heavy and 
obtrusive ; the scroll is quite unlike that of 
Stradivari us : the varnish, Uiough rich and good, 
is less brilliant. Both of these makers are highly 
esteemed, and good specimens command prices 
varying from £40 to £80. In the second genera- 
tion a marked decadence is observable. The 
second John-Baptist (probably a son of Lorenzo) 
made a large number of useful violins of the com- 
moner sort. They are mostly of the Stradivarian 
pattern. The second John-Baptist introduced 
that unpleasantly high-coloured varnish which is 
often supposed to be the special characteristic of 
a 'Guadagnini.' He used excellent wood, and his 
instruments are in good repute among orchestral 
players. He usually dates from Piacenza. To the 
same generation belongs Josiph (i 740-1 760), 
who usually dates frtjm Milan, and claims to be 
from Cremona. He was probably a brother of 
the second John-Baptist. His work is massive 
and full of character, but distinguished by a cer- 
tain rudeness, in which he probably imitated 
Joseph Guamerius. His brownish-yellow varnish 
contrasts oddly with that or his contemporary 
John-Baptist and those used in the earlier genera- 
tion. The third and following generations of the 
Guadagnini family exhibit a lamentable falling 
off. Now and then they did their best to imitate 
the work of their predecessors : more often they 
seem to have worked at hap-hazard. The^ third 
generation had quite lost the art of varnishing. 
Sometimes the varnish is a hard and cold imita- 
tion of that of John-Baptist the second : some- 
times it is a thick, dull, opaque mass, resembling 
paint : sometimes merely a thin albuminous wash. 
In the make little often remains of the Cremonese 
character at all. They nevertheless made a cer- 
tain number of useful instruments. Members of 
the family are believed to be still engaged in the 
violin trade at Turin. [E. J. P.] 

GUALANDI. SeeCAMPiOLi. 

GUARDUOCI, ToMMASSO, Toscano, bom at 
Montefiascone about 1 720, was afterwards a pupil 
of the famous Bemaochi at Bologna, and became 
one of the best singers of his time. He appeared 
at most of the chief theatres of Italy with success 
from 1745 ^ 1770* I^ ^^0 autumn of 1766 he 
was brought over by Mr. Gordon, one of the 
managers, to the London Opera as 'first man,' 
with Grassi. In the spring of 1 767, two serious 
operas, 'Carattaco* by J. C. Bach and Vento's 
* Conquista del Messico,' were produced ; and in 
these the two new singers excited more atten- 
tion, and acquired more applause, than before. 
Guarducci was, according to Bumey, 'tall and 
awkward in figure, inanimate as an actor, and in 
countenance ill-favoured and morbid ; but a man 
of great probity and worth in his private character, 
and one of the most correct singers. His voice waa 
clear, sweet, and flexible. His shake and intona- 
tions were perfect, and by long study and prac- 
tice he had vanquished all the difficulties of his 
art, and possessed himself of every refinement.* 
Prejudice at first ran high against him, but 
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his merit made its way, and his highly -polished 
style was very much admired. He paid a high 
compliment to the then state of taste in LKmdon, 
by which (he told Dr. Bumey) he had profited 
liurgely, in discarding superfluous and ill -selected 
ornaments from his singing. He was, peiiiaps, 
the simplest of all the first class of singers. AH 
his effects were produced by expression and high 
finish. He sang in the English oratorios at 
short notice, wi^ very little knowledge of our 
language. He received, however, £600 for tw<dve 
oratorios, a larger sum than was ever giv^en oa 
a like occasion until the time of Miss Unley. 
In 1 771 he retired, and lived with his family, 
passing the winter at Florence and the sammer 
at Montefiasoone, where he had a handaoms 
countiy-house. [J. M.] 

GUARNIERI or GUARNERIUS. a cele- 
brated family of violin -makers of Cremona. 
Their pedigree is as follows : — 



% Joseph. * flUtu 
Aiiaren.' 
worked 

4. Peter of Venlo^ 
worked 17S0-im 



3. Peter of 

CremiHiA, 

worked 

1690-17281 



6. Josra ' ocL gbk;* 



I. AiTDRKAS GuABXTERT, the first of the fiamHy, 
worked with Stradivari in the workshop of 
Nicholas Amati, and like Stradivari developed 
out of his master's model an entirely origuial 
style. Excellent instruments of his make, nol 
very highly finished, but covered with fine orai^ 
varnish, are dated firom the sign of * St. Theren^^ 
in Cremona, where he was succeeded by his son, 

a. Joseph, * filios Andbe^e,' who so desaibed 
himself to distinguish himself from his coasdn. 
At first he followed his father's pattern ; but he 
soon developed a style of his own» in whidi 
the narrow and rapidly -widening waist, the 
peculiar set of the soundholes, and a mun 
brilliant varnish, are prominent features. Good 
specimens conmiand prices varying from £30 to 
£So. Some points first traceable in his week 
were adopted by his oousin. His brother, 

3. Petbb Gdabniebi, commonly called *Pbtsb 
OF Cbemona * — from his describing himself in his 
tickets as ' Cremonensis,' i.e. froo^ Cremooa — 
emigrated from Cremona to Mantua, where he 
also worked 'sub signo Sanctae Teresas.* The 
originality of the Guamieri knew no limits: 
Peter of Cremona has scarcely a point in oommos 
with his £&ther or brother. 'Th»e is,* ajs 
Mr. Hart, in his work on the violin, ' increastd 
breadth between the sound-holes : the sound-bole 
is rounder and more perpendicular; the middle 
bouts are more contracted, and the model if 
more raised.' His varnish is often equal to that 
of his brother. The instruments c^ Peter of 
Cremona are valued by connoisseurs^ bat in a 
less degree than those 01 his nephew, 

4. Pkteb of Venice, son of Joseph filius An- 
drese, who adopted his uncle's method, ami 
carried the ' Petri ne ' make to perfection. Un- 
like the rest of his family, Peter of Venice had 
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the advantage of that splendid Venetian ▼amish 
which aetonishes the beholder in the work of 
Montagnana. His violins, though of high model, 
have a fine ridi tone, and are in their way com- 
plete masterpieces. But all the Guamieri fiunily 
yield in fame to the celebrated 

5. Joseph del Gesu, so called from the 
I.H.S. which is added to his name on his tickets. 
Sometimes erroneously said to have been a pupil 
of Stradivari, with whom his work has nothing 
in common, he was probably a pupil of his 
cousin and namesake. His attention seems to 
have been early diverted from the school of the 
Amati, in which all his relatives, and Stradivari 
himself, imbibed their first ideas. He fixed on 
the works which the early Brescian makers had 
produced before the Amati family brought into 
fashion geometrical curves, extreme fineness of 
finish, and softness of tone. Whoever may have 
been the instructor of Joseph Guamerius, his real 
master was G«spar di Sale. He revived the 
bold and rugged outline, and the masterly care- 
lessness, and with it the massive build and 
powerful tone, of the earlier school. Perfection 
of form and style had been attained by others : 
tone was the main quality sought by Joseph, 
and the endless variety of his work, in size, in 
model, and in cutting of sound-holes, probably 
merely indicates the many ways in which he 
sought it. He' was sedulous in the selection of 
sonorous wood. He is supposed to have obtained 
a piece of pine of vast size, possessing extraor- 
dinary acoustic properties, from which he made 
most of his bellies. The bellies made from this 
wood have a stain or sap-mark running parallel 
with the finger-board on either side. This great 
block of wood, says Mr. Hart, 'he regarded as a 
mine of wealth.' He often finished an instru- 
ment more carefully, perhaps to special order: 
the finer examj^ are well characterised by Mr. 
Hart as 'a strange mixture of grace and bold- 
ness.' These finer examples predominate in what 
has been termed the ' second epoch ' of his life : 
but the truth is that throughout his career he 
worked with no uniformity as to design, size, 
appearance, or degree of fimsh, and without any 
guide but his own genius, and the scientific 
principles he had wrought out by experiment. 
The story of Joseph Guamerius making rude 
instruments while in prison out of chance 
pieces of wood provided by the daughter of his 
gaoler, who 's^d them for what they would 
fetch, in order to alleviate the misery of his con- 
finement,' rests upon no satis£Eu;tory evidence. 
Joseph Guamerius made instruments often of 
very rude appearance, and he may or may not 
have been at some time imprisoned: but the 
story of the ' prison Josephs ' has probably been 
invented to explain the hosts of spurious instru- 
ments which have found their way all over Europe 
since the middle of the last century. The great 
tone-producing powers of the ' Joseph ' were thus 
early very well known ; but the softer quality 
of the Amati and the Stradivarius violin was 
usually preferred by amateurs until the present 
oentuiy, when Paganini's extzaordiiiary perform- 



ances on an nnusally fine 'Joseph* sent them up 
at once three-fold in the market. The value of 
a good 'Joseph' now varies fi*om £150 to £400, 
according to size, power of tone, finish, and 
condition. Only extraordinary specimens ^tch 
higher prices. 

No contemporary copyist imitated Joseph 
Guamerius with much success. Landolfi was the 
best : the productions of the Testores and of 
Lorenzo Storioni could never be mistaken for 
their original. No violoncello of Joseph Guar- 
nerius hu ever been known to exist. [E. J. P.] 

GUERRERO, Fbancisco, one of the chief 
representatives of the early Spanish school of 
composers, was bom at Seville in 1528, and re- 
ceived his education first from an elder brother, 
and then from the great Morales. At the age 
of 18 he was made chapel-master at Jaen, a few 
years afterwards obtained a similar position at 
Malaga ; and finally succeeded Fernandez in the 
cathedral at Seville. At the age of 60 he under- 
took a pilgrimage to Palestine, an account of 
which was afterwards published with the title ' £1 
viage de Jerusalem que hizo Francisco Guerrero/ 
etc. (Aloala 161 1). Guerrero died in 1599 at 
the advanced age of 81. His most important 
works were published under the title, 'Liber 
primus Missarum F. Guerero Hispalensis Odei 
phonasoo autore ' (Paris, Du Chemin 1566). 
This contains 4 masses in 5 parts, viz. ' Sancta 
et immaculata ' ; ' In te Domine speravi ' ; ' Con- 
gratulamini mihi'; 'Super flumina Babylonis.' 
5 masses in 4 parts, viz. ' De B. Virgine' ; ' Dor- 
mendo un giomo'; 'Inter vestibulum' ; 'Beata 
Mater'; and 'Pro Defunctis.' Also the motets 
'Ave virgo sanctissima' (5 parts), 'Usquequo 
Domine' (6 parts), and 'Pater Noster' (8 parts). 

There is a copy of the book in the Imperial 
Library at Vienna. Sandoval, in his life of 
Charles V, tells us that Guerrero presented this 
volume to the Emperor, and that monarch's 
musical reputation chiefly rests on the fact that, 
after hearing one of these compositions, he called 
Guerrero 'a thief and a plagiarist, while his 
singers stood astonished, as none of them had 
discovered these thefts till they were pointed out 
by the Emperor.' But they may possibly have 
discovered, notwithstanding their respectful as- 
tonishment, that Guerrero was guilty of nothing 
more than using the ordinary mannerisms of a 
particular school. 

The Vienna library also possesses a collection 
of Magnificats by Guerrero, printed at Lou vain, 
by Phalesius in 1563. Eslava has printed in 
his * Lira-sacro-Hispana ' the Passion according 
to St. Matthew for 4 voices, for Palm Sunday, 
and that according to St. John (5 voices) for 
Good Friday. Also 3 motets for 5 voices and 
a 4-part mass, 'Sinule est regnum coelorum.' 
[ESLAVA.] [J.R.S.fi.] 

GUEST, Ralph, was bom in 1 742 at Basely, 

Shropshire. At a very early age he became a 

member of the choir in the church of his native 

I place. On attaining his majority he came to 

' Londoa «nd engaged in oonunercial pursuit^; 
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bnt the love of music induced him to enter in 
addition the choir of Portland Chapel. Afler 
five years he removed to Bury St. Edmunds, and 
entered into business on his own account. From 
Ford, organist of St. James's Church, Bury, he 
learned organ-playing, and in 1 805 was appointed 
choir-master at St. Mary's there, and later, on 
the erection of an organ there, its organist. He 
then devoted himself entirely to the profession 
of music. He published ' The Psalms of David,' 
arranged for every day in the month, retaining 
many of the old psalm tunes and adding about 
sixty new ones. He subsequently published a 
supplement under the title of 'Hymns and 
Psalms,' with music composed and adapted by 
him. He also composed many songs. He resigned 
his appointment as organist in 1822, and died, at 
the advanced age of 88 years, in June 1830. 

His son, Geobge, was bom at Bury St. Ed- 
munds in 177 1- He was initiated in music by 
his father, and subsequently became a chorister 
of the Chapel Royal under Dr. Naree and Dr. 
Ayrton. On the breaking of his voice he obtained 
in 1787 the appointment of organist at Eye, 
Suffolk, but gave it up in 1789 for that at 
"Wisbech, Cambridgeshire, which he held during 
the remainder of l^s life. His compositions in- 
clude anthems, hymns, glees, duets, songs, organ 
pieces, and pieces for a military band. He died 
at Wisbech, Sept. 10, 1831. [W.H.H.] 

GUGLIELMI, Pietro, bom at Massa- Carrara 
in 1727. His father was an accomplished 
musician and Maestro di Capella to the Duke 
of Modena. At the age of 18 he was sent to 
supplement his home training at the Neapolitan 
Conservatorio, where he had the advantage of 
the tutorship of Durante. Volatility of temper- 
ament rather than stupidity hindered his progress 
in harmony, and it only required a single incident, 
sufficiently exciting to induce twenty-four hours 
of self-concentration, to make him at once evince 
his superiority to all his class-fellows. As soon 
as he left the Conservatorio he started on a tour 
through the principal cities of Italy, b^^inning 
with Turin, where he brought out his earliest 
opera (1755). Everywhere his genius was cordi- 
ally acknowledged, and his best works met with 
general applause. He is known however to have 
made a great number of failures, which were 
probably the result of that careless workman- 
ship to which artists of his self-indulgent and 
pleasure-loving habits are prone. From Italy he 
went to Dresden, Brunswick, and finally to London, 
whither his wife appears to have accompanied him, 
and where his success seems to have been checked 
by the intrigues of a musical cabal. In 1777 he 
returned to Naples to find that Cimarosa and 
Paisiello, each in the height of his fame, had 
eclipsed between them a reputation which his 
own fifteen years of absence had allowed to 
wane. It is to his credit that the necessity of 
struggling against these two younger rivals 
spurred Guglielmi to unwonted effort, and that 
the decade during which he divided with them 
the favour of the Neapolitan public was the 
eulminating epoch of his mental activity. Wearied 
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of the stage, Guglielmi finally in 1 793 accepted 
the post of Maestro at the Vatican, and died in 
harness at Rome in 1804. 

He was a spendthrift and a debauchee ; a bad 
husband, and a worse &ther. He abandoned a 
faithful wife, neglected his promising children, 
and squandered on a succession of worthies 
mistresses, most of whom were picked up in the 
green room, a fortune which it was his one trait 
of worldly wisdom to have known how to amaae. 
But he stands high among composers of the 
second order, and he had the fecundity as well 
as the versatility of genius. His operas were 
nmnerous and their style was varied, and he 
composed masses, motets, h3rmns, and psalms. 
for ihe church, besides a great deal of important 
chamber-music for the clavecin, violin, and 
violoncello. F^tis gives a list of 79 of his operas, 
and assimies that this number is incomplete 
owing to the habit then prevalent in Italy of pre- 
serving only the scores of such works as had been 
fairly successful. Of these by fu* the greater 
number would be iminteresting nowadays, bat 
his * I due Gemelli,' * La Serva innamorata,' *La 
Pastorella Nobile,' * La Didone,' ' Enea e Lavinia,' 
•Debora e Sisera,' *I Viaggiatori,* and ' La Bella 
Pescatrice,' will always hold a considerable place 
in the history of music. A bravura air of Gug- 
lielmi's, *Gratias agimus,* for high soprano, with 
clarinet obligate, was long a favourite in English 
concert programmes. [E,H.P.] 

GUGLIELMI, SiONOBA, sang in Lcndon in 
Lent, 1770, in Italian oratorios, under J. C 
Bach, with Grassi and Guadagni. She remained 
for another season or two, singing (i773> in Pic- 
cini's * Schiava* and the ' Virtuosa' of GugUehni 
She was, perhaps, the wife of the latter composer, 
who was in England at the time, having come to 
London in 1 768. [J. M.] 

GUICCIARDI. Giulietta or Julie, Coante« 
(Grafin) Guicciardi— bom Nov. 24, 1784, mar- 
ried Count Gallenberg, Nov. 3, 1803, died Mardi 
2 2, 1855 — was aViennese lady, to whom Beethoven 
dedicated his 'Sonata quasi fantasia* in Cf minor 
(Op. 27, No. 2), published in the beginning ai 
March 1802. She was his pupil, and in a oob- 
versation with Otto Jahn iu the year 1853 (re- 
ported by Thayer, Life, ii. 171), she stated that 
he had given her the Rondo in G (Op. 5 1 No. 2\ 
but that he withdrew it, and dedicated it to 
Countess Lichnowsky, and then dedicated th« 
Sonata to her instead. The Countess Guicciardi 
has, on the authority of Schindler, been believed 
to be the person to whom Beethoven addres^d tlie 
passionate letters so often printed (see Moechdes't 
Schindler, i. 101-106). They were found after kii 
death in the secret drawer of his writing-d^k, vnA 
his treasured bank-shares. They are alf written 
with pencil on one piece of paper, and the aceo- 
rate dates are as follow: * am 6 Juli Morgends'; 
'Abends Montags am 6 Juli'; 'Guten Moi^^en sm 
7 Juli ' — no year named in either, though tsdiiiid- 
ler adds 1806 to each. In his later editions ht 
adopts 1803 as the year. Thayer however, after 
an elaborate investigation (Life,, ii. 1 73-180 : and 
Appendix to voL iii. in Musical World fiar 1S7S, 
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no8. 8 and ii), comes to the ooncltislon that the 
letters were not written in any year from 1800 
to 1803 inclusive, and that the Countess Guic- 
ciardi was not the object of them ^. Beethoven 
however had been deeply in love with her, and 
believed that his i>assion was returned. At least 
such was his impression in Feb. 1823, when he 
wrote in a conversation- book preserved in the 
Berlin Library* ' J'etois bien ai^i^ d*elle et plus 
que jamais son epoux.* A few lines further on 
he states that he had seen her again after her 
marriage—' mais je la meprisois.' [G.] 

GUIDETTI, Giovanni, bom at Bologna in 
153a; according to Baini came to Rome, and 
was a pupil of Palestrina. Palestrina being 
commissioned by Gregory XIII to revise the 
services of the Roman Church, associated his 
pupil with him in the task, as having an inti- 
mate knowledge of the MSS. both in St. Peter's 
and in the other principal churches of Rome. 
Thus the real labour of the work, which he 
himself styles 'opus nullius ingenii, multarum 
tamen vigiliarum,' fell upon him. It was begun 
in 1576, and occupied him till 1581. The work 
was published in 1582 — ' Directorium chori . . . 
Opera Joannis Guidetti Bononiensis,* etc., and 
Guidetti had the right of sale for ten years. 
His preface makes the respective shares of the 
labour of himself and Palestrina clear. He had 
the drudgery, while Palestrina had the final 
revision and completion of .all portions requiring 
it. It is quite consistent with Palestrina's 
character that he should have thus given Gui- 
detti his full credit. The 'Directorium* went 
through many subsequent editions down to 1737, 
and was succeeded by 'Cantus ecclesiasticus 
passionis,* etc. (1586); 'Cantus ecclesiasticus 
officii majoris,' etc. (1587); and * Praefationes 
in cantu firmo,' etc. (1588), all published in 
Rome. The aim of these works was to revive 
Gregorian singing in its pristine purity, and 
free it from the arbitrary additions and alterations 
then in vogue. Guidetti was a piiest, and died at 
Rome Nov. 30, 1592. L^*^] 

GUIGNON, Jean-Pierre, the last man who 
bore the title of 'Roi des violons.' Bom at 
Turin in 1702, he was still very young when he 
went to Paris and began to study the violoncello, 
which however he soon exchanged for the violin. 
He is said to have excelled by a fine tone and 

Ct facib'ty of bowing, and to have been a 
ddable rival of Leclair. In 1 733 be entered 
the King's service, was appointed musical in- 
stmctor of the Dauphin, and obtained the revival 
in his £&vour of the antique title of ' Roi des 
violons et m^n^triers.' He further endeavoured 
to revive certain obsolete regulations by which 
all professional musicians in France were com- 
pelled to become members of the guild of min- 
strels (confr^rie des m^n^triers) on payment of 
a fee to him. This however raised universal 
opposition ; and the case was brought before the 
Parlement, and decided against Um. On this 

> If BwthoTenbadmlsUkenthedayofttieiiioatb.UOSinightbe 
the yew. 



Guignon dropped his unprofitable title and re- 
tired frt>m public life. He published several 
books of Concertos, Sonatas, and Duos. [P. D.] 

GUILLAUME TELL. Rossini's 37th and 
last opera ; in 4 acts, libretto by Bis and Jouy. 
Produced at the Aood^mie Aug. 3, 1829; in 
London, in English, as ' Hofer the Tell of the 
Tyrol,* ' arranged* by Bishop, words by Planche, 
Drury Lane, May i, 1830, and as Guillaume 
Tell at the same house, Dec. 3, 38 ; in Italian, 
as Guglielmo Tell at Her Majesty's, July 1 1, 39. 
It is usually much curtailed, but in 1856 was 
performed entire in Paris, and lasted trom 7 till i. 

GUILMANT, Feux Alexandre, son of an 
organist of Boulogne, and bom there March 1 2, 
1837. He took to the oiigan at an early age, and 
before he was sixteen was made organist of 
S. Joseph, in 1857 Maltre de ChapeUe of S. 
Nicolas, and shortly after professor of solfeggio 
in the local Eoole conmiunale. In i860 he be- 
came for some months a pupil of Lenrniens, who 
heard him play and was struck by his ability. 
In 1 871 he removed from Boulogne to Paris, and 
was appointed organist of the church of the 
Trinity, a post which he still fills. He is one of 
the leading oi^gan players of France, and has con- 
siderable extempore power. For his instrument 
he has published a sonata and two collections of 
arrangements — * Pieces de diffi^rents styles,' and 
'L'Organiste pratique'; also various masses, 
motets, and airs, arrangements and original pieces 
for the harmonium. Guilmant is no stranger to 
England, having played at the Crystal Palace, 
at Sheffield, and elsewhere. [G.] 

GUIMBARDE. A French name, of unknown 
derivation, for the Jew's-Haep. [V.deP.] 

GUIRAUD, Ernest, son of a French musician, 
was bom at New Orleans, June 23, 1837, brought 
up amongst music, and saw his first opera ' Roi 
David* on the stage when only 15. He then 
came to Europe and entered the Conservatoire, 
where he obtained various distinctions, ending, as 
his father had done. before him, with the Grand 
Prix de Rome in 1859. His first appearance 
before the public was made with a one-act opera, 
'Sylvie,* which he wrote while in Rome, and 
which was brought out at the Op^ra Comique 
May II, 1864. This was followed after a long 
interval by * En Prison,' also in one act (Theatre 
Lyrique, March 5, 1869), and * Le Kobold' (July 
2, 1870). M. Guiraud served during the war, 
and was in the engagements of Champigny and 
Montretout.. His other operas have been Madame 
Turlupin (1873), Piccolino (1876), Gretna Green, 
a ballet (1873). He has also composed two 
Suites for Orchestra, the second of which was 
performed at the Concerts populaires, January 
28, 1872. In November 1876 M. Guiraud was 
chosen professor of harmony and accompani- 
ment at the Conservatoire, in room of Baptiste, 
deceased. [G.] 

GUITAR (Fr. Ouitare, obsolete GuUeme ; Ital. 
Chitarra ; Germ. GuUarre, obsolete Gittem, Ghit- 
tem, and Gythom ; Span. Guitarra). 

The Spanish guitar is the most generally 
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known modem representative of the nmnerous 
family which includes also the lutes and cithers. 
The identity of the 
name with ^e Greek 
KiBapa is not to be 
mistaken, but the 
resemblance of the 
Spanish and ancient 
Greek instruments is 
too remote to imply 
derivation. The guitar 
is at once known by 
its flat back, the sides 
curving inwards after 
the pattern of violins 
and other bow instru- 
ments, and suggest- 
ing its descent from 
some instrument to 
which a bow was 
used. The shape bis 
however varied ac- 
cording to fashion or 
the fancy of the 
maker. The woods 
commonly used for 
the sides and back 
are maple, ash, ser- 
vice, or cherry tree, 
not unfrequently ad- 
orned with inlays of rosewood or fancy woods 
Old instruments of the seventeenth century are 
often highly ornamented with ivory, ebony, 
tortoiseshell, and mother of peari. The sound- 
board or face is of pine, and has a soundhole, which 
shares in the general decoration. Hard woods, 
such as ebony, beech, or pear-tree, are employed 
for the neck and fingerboard. The bridge should 
be of ebony, and has an ivory or metal 'nut' 
above the fastenings of the strings, similar to the 
nut of the fingerboard, the open strings vibrating 
between. Modem guitars have six strings, three 
of gut and three of silk spun over wiUi silver 
wire, tuned as (a) 




!=--./: 




The lowest is said to have been a German 
addition dating about 1 790. The written nota- 
tion is an octave higher, as (6). Metal screws 
are now used for tuning, instead of the ebony 
pegs of the true Spanish instrument. The in- 
tervals are marked off by metal frets upon the 
fingerboard, and transposition to the more remote 
keys is effected by a capo tasto or d'astro. [See 
Frets; Capo Tasto.J Old instruments had 
often ten, twelve, or more strings, arranged in 
sets of two, tuned in unison. The Spanish guitar 
is always pUyed with the fingers. The deepest 
strings are made to sound by the thimib, the three 
highest by the first, second, and third fingers, the 
little finger resting upon the soundboard. 

The guitar and its kindred were derived from 
the East. In the fSamous Gate of Glory of Master 
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Mateo, to the church of Santiago da Compostella 
in Spain, a cast of which is in South Kexusington 
Museum, among several musical instrmoents may 
be seen one guitar-shaped, whioh may be aflstuned 
to represent the original Vihuela, the old Spazu^ 
viol or guitar. The sides are curved, bot there is 
no bow held by the player; still this is no proof 
that a bow was not used, since the sculptor noay 
have omitted it. The date of this masterpiece 
(a.d. 1 1 88) is perhaps not more than a htmdred 
years subsequent to the introducti<Hi of the in- 
strument by the Moors into Spain. IVfr. £iigei 
tells us (Musical Instruments, etc., 1874, p. 117) 
that a hundred years later than this dsite, there 
were several kinds of vihuela, to some of which 
the bow was certainly not used. There were 
instrtunents for the bow, the plectrum, and the 
fingeraiy all in use 
at the epoch of the 
outburst cdT roanaatk 
song in Southern 
Europe. At the dose 
of the last centmy 
and beginning of ihii, 
the Spanish guitar 
became a fiashi<aiable 
instrument on th« 
continent. Ferdinand 
Bor, a Spaniard, afW 
the Peninsalar War. 
brought it into great 
notice in £i^iaitd, 
and composing for it 
with success baoisheJ 
the English guitar 
or atra (Fr. Cu/trt ; 
Ital. CeUrai Germ. 
Zither). This was an 
instrument of diffo^ 
ent shape, a wire- 
strung CiTHEB, with 
six open notes, two 
being single spun strings, and four of iron wire 
in pairs tuned in unison. The scale of the 
English Guitar thus strung was written 



in real pitch an octave lower. The techniquM of the 
instrument was of the simplest, the thumb »^^ find 
finger only being employed, if not a {^ectrum. 

Sor s most distinguished rival was an Italiaa 
Mauro Giuliani, who composed a concerto witik 
band accompaniment for Uie 'Terx chitarra' or 
Third-guitar, an instrument with a shorter neck, 
tuned a minor third higher. This concerto, pub> 
lished by Biabelli, Vienna, was transcribed br 
Hummel for the pianoforte. Other popular com- 
posers were Legnani, Ereutzer, NtUke, Regmdi, 
and that wayward genius Leonard S<^alz. 
Berlioz and Paganini were both guitarists. 

There is also an octave guitar, the little 
Portuguese Machete, with four strings, tuned 
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In Madeira, after work in the vineyards is done 
for the day, the country people return playing 
the Machete, perhaps twenty together, with occa- 
sionally a larger five -stringed one accompanying. 
There is an English (iuitar Tutor by Mme. 
Sidney Pratten (Booeey, London), but those 
who wish to know more about the instnunent 
technically are referred to 'Learning the Guitar 
simplified,' by the same authoress. The price 
of a good guitar of French make, the best for 
playing, is from £5 to £10. [A.J.H.] 

GUNG*L, Joseph, popular composer of dance 
music, bom at Zshmb^k in Hungary Dec. i, 
1810; son of a stocking- weaver ; began life as 
a schoolmaster. He received his first instruction 
in music from Semann in Buda, and having 
enlisted in the Austrian army, was first oboist 
and then bandmaster to the 4th regiment of 
artillery. His Hungarian March, op. i, was the 
first of a long series of marches and dance music. 
Up to 1843 Gung*l made concert- tours with his 
regimental band to Munich, Augsburg, Nurem- 
berg, WUrzbui^, and Frankfurt, performing 
chiefly his own pieces, but in that year he 
estabUshed a band of his own at Berlin, and his 
publishers, Bote and Bock, are said to have 
made large sums by his music. On his return 
from America in 1849, he was appointed musik- 
director to the King of Prussia; and in 1858 
Capellmeister to the Emperor of Austria. In 
the meantime he and his band had visited 
nearly every capital on the continent. Gungl 
has been stationary at Munich since 1864. His 
works are very numerous. It is stated that 
down to the end of 1873 ^® ^^ composed 300 
dances and marches, for the most part distin- 
^ished by charming melody and marked rhythm. 

His daughter Virginia, an opera-singer of 
merit, made her first appearance at Munich in 
1 87 1, and is now engaged at Schwerin. 

His nephew Johann, also well known as a 
composer of dance music, was bom, like his 
uncle, at Zskmb^k in 1819, and, like him, made 
professional tours to every capital in Europe. 
He retired in i86a, and lives at Fiinfklrchen in 
Hungary. [F.G.] 

GUNN, Barnabas, noted for his extempore 
playing, was organist of St. Philip's, Birmingham, 
which he quitted in 1 730 to succeed Hine as or- 
gajoBt of Gloucester CathedraL A Te Deum and 
Jubilate in D of his composition are extant in MS. 
He published * Sonatas for the Harpsichord/ and 
in 1736, at Gloucester, a thin 4to. volume con- 
taining 'Two Cantatas and Six Songs,' the music 
printed on one side of the leaf only, and prefaced 
by a poetical address * To all Lovers of Musick,* 
and a remarkable list of 464 subscribers (including 
Handel and most of the principal musicians of the 
day), subscribing for 61 7 copies. He died in 1 743. 

Barnaby Gunn, probably a relation of the 
above, was organist of Chelsea Hospital from 
April 16, 1730, until early in 1753. [W.H.H.] 

GUNN, John, bom in Edinburgh about 1765, 
in 1 790 established himself in Lendon as professor 
of the violoncello and flute, and whilst there 
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published 'Forty Scotch Airs arranged as triOs 
for flute, violin, and violoncello'; *The theory 
and practice of fingering the Violoncello,* 1 793, 
with a dissertation on stringed instnunents ; and 
* The Art of playing the German Flute on new 
principles.* In 1795 he returned to Edinburgh. 
In 1 80 1 he published an 'Essay theoretical 
and practical, on the application of Harmony, 
Thorough-bass, and Modulation to the Violon- 
cello.' In 1 807 he brought out his most important 
work, viz. * An Historical Inquiry respecting the 
performance on the Harp in the Highlands of 
Scotland from the earliest times until it was 
discontinued about the year 1 754,' written at the 
request of the National Society of Scotland. His 
wife, Anne, before her marriage Anne Young, 
was an eminent pianist. She was the authoress 
of a work entitled 'An Introduction to Music . . . 
illustrated by musical games and apparatus and 
fully and familiarly explained' (Edinburgh about 
1815). The games and apparatus were of her 
invention. A second edition appeared in 1830, 
and a third (poethxmiious) in 1827. [W.H. H.] 

GUSIKOW, Michael Joseph, an artist of 
rare musical faculty — 'a true genius* says 
Mendelssohn — bom of poor Jewish parents and 
of a family which had produced musicians for 
more than a century, at Sklow in Poland, Sept. 
a, 1806. He first played the flute and tympa- 
non, a kind of dulcimer. At the age of 1 7 h« 
married, and a few years after discovered that 
weakness of the chest would not allow him 
to continue playing the flute. He thereupon 
took up the Strohfiedelf an instrument of the 
dulcimer kind, composed of strips of fir on a 
framework of straws, which he improved and 
increased in compass. Upon this he attained 
extraordinary facility and power. In 183a ho 
and four of his relatives began a long tour, 
through Odessa — where he was heard by Lamar- 
tine ; Kiew — where he was much encouraged by 
Lipinski; Moscow, and thence to south and 
north Gemviny, Paris, and Brussels. He tra- 
velled in the dress and guise of a Polish Jew — 
long beard, thin, paJe, s»i, expressive features — 
and excited the greatest applause by his astonish- 
ing execution and the expression which he threw 
into his unlikely instrument. Mendelssohn heard 
him at Leipzig, and called him * a real phenomenon, 
a killing fellow (Mordkerl) ; who is inferior to no 
player on earth in style and execution, and de« 
lights me more on his odd instrument than many 
do on their pianos, just because it is so thankless 

I have not enjoyed a concert so much 

for a longtime' (and see the rest — Letter Feb. 18, 
1 836). But it wore him out ; he was laid up at 
Bmssels for long, and died at Aix la Chapelle, Oct. 
31, 1837, adding another to the list of geniuses 
who have died shortly after thirty, (See F^tis, 
who saw much of him.) [G.J 

GUSTAVE III, ou LB Bal m ASQui opera in 
5 acts ; words by Scribe, musio by Auber. Pro- 
duced at the Academic Feb. 27, 1833 ; in London, 
as Gustavus the Third, at Covent Garden, Nov. 
i.^» 33; in French (as above) at Her Majesty's, 
March 29, 1851, L^.] 
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6UZLA. A kind of rebab, a bow {nstramflni 
with one itrhig oaly, used in lUyria. The name 
was adopted by Prodper Merim^ as the title of 
his Servian poems. [G.] | 

GYE, Fbsdesick. [See Rotal Ital. Opeba.] 

GYMNASE DE MUSIQUE MILITAIRE. 
A school for educating musicians for the French 
military bands, founded in 1836 under the di- 
rectorship of F. Berr, who died Sept 24, 1838. 
Finding himself unable to carry out his views in 
the new school, he detailed them in a pamphlet, 
* De la n^cessite de reconstituer sur de nouvelles 
bases le Gymnase de musique militaire' (Paris 
1832). Carafift succeeded Berr, and under him ! 
the Gymnase moved to the Rue Blanche, and , 
attained to considerable dimensions, giving a ' 
complete musical education from solfeggio to ! 
counterpoint to nearly 300 pupils. It was sup- | 
pressed in 18^6, but it was agreed betweoi the 
Ministres d'J^tat and de la Guerre that 50 
military pupils should be taught at the Con- ' 
servatoire ; and for these the masters of the Gym- | 
nase were retained. This arrangement has once 
terminated, but the examinations for conductors 
and subconductors of regimental bands are still 1 
held at the Conservatoire. [G.G.] | 

GYROWETZ, AOALBEBT, prolific composer, | 
bom Feb. 19, 1763, at Budweis in Bohemia. His 
father was a choir-master, and taught him music 
at an early age ; and on leaving school he { 
studied law at Prague, thou^ still working hard 
at music and composing much. A long illness 
left him destitute, and compelled him to take 
the post of private secretary to Count Franz von 
Funfkirchen. The Count insisted on all his 
household being musical, so Gjrrowetz had abun- 
dant opportunity not only of composing, but of 
having his compositions performed. The reoep- I 
tion they met with induct him to visit Italy, and 
complete his education there. Passing tlurough 
Vienna he made the acquaintance of Mozart, who 
had one of his symphonies performed, and him- 
self 2-^ Gyrowetz before the applauding audience. 
In Naples he studied for two years under SaU, 
maintaining himself by his compositions, among 
which were a number of concerted pieces for the 
lyre, written for the king, with whom it was a 
nvourite instrument. He next went to Paris, 
and established his daim to the authorship of se- 
veral symphonies, hitherto performed as Haydn's. 
In consequence the publishers bought his other 
tKnnpositions at high prices. The Revolution was 
rapidly approaching, and Gyrowets went on to 
London, arriving in Oct. 1 789. His reception was I 
an honourable one; both the Prince of Wales and 
the Duke of Cumberland paid him marked atten- 
tion ; the Professional Concerts and Salomon placed 
his name in their programmes, and the latter 
engaged him as composer at the same time with 
Haydn« He wrote hidustriously and met with 
liberal publishers ; but he was most pleased by 
the arrival of Haydn, whom he warmly welcomed. 
Gyrowetz was also engaged to write an opera, in 
which Mme. Mara and Paochierotti were to 
have sung at the Pantheon, then recently turned 
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into an opera-hoDse during the reboildiii^ of the 
King's Tneatre. After a or 3 rehearaals however 
the Pantheon was burnt down (Jan. istli, 1 792), 
and the score of 'Semiramis' perished in the 
flames. On the 9th of February he gave a 
benefit concert at the Hanover Square Roobs, 
whidi WM brilliantly attended ; bat the rlimate 
disagreed with him, and he shortly after left 
London fcnr Vienna. On his return, after 7 yomn , 
be received an i^ipointment in the War Depart- 
ment. In 1804 Baron Braim, Intendaat of the 
two court theatres, offered him the CapeUxoeifiter- 
ship, which he retained till 1831, prodactng a 
maX number of operas, Singspiele, ai^ c^>erettai| 
besides music for melodramas and ballets. Gyro- 
wetz was wonderfully industrious in all faranches 
of composition, and his works, though now for- 
gotten, were Icmg popular. His symphonies and 
quartets were successful imitations of Hajdn\ 
but still they were imitations, and were thaefbre 
bound to disappear. In 1 843 hisartist friends, pity- 
ing the poverty to which he was reduced — for hn 
pension afforded him a bare subsistence — arranged 
a concert for his benefit^ at which his 'Dacf> 
schule' was played by Staudigl and the choristerB. 
This really comic cantata was repeated with 
great success in the following year at the last 
concert he himself ever arranged. Shortly befive 
his death be published his autobiography, an in- 
teresting book in many respects (Vienna, 184 7). 
Gyrowetz composed about 30 operas Uurge and 
small, operettas, and Singspiele ; and more than 
40 ballets. His first opera was 'Sehoo ' (1S04). 
The most successful have been 'Agnes Sofel' 
(1806); 'Der Augenarzt* (1811); 'DiePrdftrng' 
( 1 8 1 3), improved by Beethoven himself ; ' fiekni?* 
(1816), and 'Felix und Adele' (1831), Of his 
operettas and Singspiele, generally in one act, 
'Die Junggesellen Wirthschaft,* 'Der Sammt- 
rock,' 'Aladin,' and 'Das Stiindchen* were long 
favourites; of the melodramas * Minna* (1806) 
was most liked. Besides ' Semiramis,* he wrote 
four grand Italian operas for Vienna and MSaa, 
of which 'Federica e Adolfo* (Vienna 18 1 3) was 
especially well received. 'Die Hochaeit dor 
Thetis' was his most successful ballet. He oom- 
posed cantatas, choruses for w(Hnen*8 and boys* 
voices, Italian and German canzonets, and sevenl 
songs for one and more voices. He wrote hii 
19th mass at the age of 84. Of his instnimental 
music there are over 60 symphonies, a qoaati^ 
of serenades, overtures, maot^es, danoe-mosie 
(for the Redoutensaal) ; quintets ; and aboat 
60 string-quartets, most of them published is 
Vienna, Augsburg, Offmbach, Paris or London. 
For the pianoforte he wrote abont 40 — **^*^ 
30 books of trios, 12 Nocturnes, much daaoe* 
music, and many smaller pieces of diflercsft 
kinds. It is sad to think of so much labour, 
energy, and talent, and so little lasting fruit; 
but Gyrowetz possessed that fatal gift of fiMthty 
which BO often implies the want of permaBeoee. 
None of his w<«ks, either for the conceii-ioeai er 
the stage have survived. ' Der Augenant * kspt 
the boards longer than the others. Hs died st 
Vienna Ma^h 19, 1850, qged 87. {C.F.P.] 
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H (pronounced Ha> Is the Grerman name for 
B natural, B flat being called by them B. 
It was oridmUly 'B quadratum,* or h, a 
letter which womd easily slip by degrees into \) 
or h. [See Accidkntals, 19 a.] In aolfaing it 
18 Si. 

H major is a key rarely used. Beethoven's 
principal movement in it is the Adagio of the 
P. F. concerto in £ flat. H minor is the key of 
Schubert's very fine unfinished Symphony, and 
of his equallv fine Entracte in Rosamunde ; of 
Mendelssohn s Capriocio brilliant; and of Chopin's 
I st Scherzo. In a sketch-book of 1 8 1 5-1 6, in the 
margin of a passage intended for the finale of the 
Cello Sonata op. 102, No. 2, Beethoven has writ- 
ten ' k moll schtcarte Tonart* [G.] 
HABENECK, FBAN9018 Antoinb, bom at 
Mesi^ree, Jan. a a, 1 781, eldest of three brothers 
(Joseph and Coventin), violinists, sons of a Grer- 
man musician in a French regimental band. He 
was a pupil of Baillot, obtained the first violin 
prize at the Conservatoire in 1804, and soon 
showed remarkable aptitude as a conductor — his 
real vocation. He was successively appointed assis- 
tant professor at the Conservatoire (1808-16), 
solo violin at the Op^ra (1815), director of the 
< Academic de Musique* (1821-24), conductor of 
the theatre de I'opera, conjointly with Valentino 
from 1824- to 31, and alone from 31 to 47. In 1825 
a special violin class was formed for him at the 
Conservatoire, which he retained till Oct. 1848. 
Aniong his pupils may be mentioned Cuvillun, 
A lard, Clapisson, and L^nard. Habeneck has 
the merit of having founded (1828) and con- 
ducted for 20 years the ' Soci^t^ des Concerts du 
Conservatoire.' He was also the first to introduce 
Beethoven's symphonies in France, steadily per- 
severing against all opposition, and at length 
executing them with a force, sentiment, and 
delicacy, which are not likely to be soon surpassed. 
As a conductor he was exacting, and unmerciful 
to singers who did not keep strict time. Out 
of respect to Cherubini he never exercised his 
ofiice of 'Inspecteur gdn^ral des classes du 
Conservatoire,' but he was an energetic director 
of Louis Philippe's concerts at tiie Tuileries. 
He composed violin music, several pieces for 
'Aladin' (1822), and a ballet 'Le Page in- 
constant* (1823). This distinguished musiciao 
and conductor died in Paris, Feb. 8, 1849. 
He received the Legion of Honour in 182a. 
For many curious anecdotes of Habeneck, see 
the * Memoiree ' of Berlioz. [G. C] 
HAESEB, August Ferdinand, born at Leip- 
cig, Oct. 15, 1779 ; was educated at the Thomas- 
■chule, and in 1797 appointed professor and 



cantor at Lemgo. From 1806 to 181 3 he passed 
in Italy, then returned to Germany, and settled 
in 181 7 at Weimar, where he was music-master 
in the Duke's family, and taught mathematics 
and Italian at the gymnasium. He was also 
chorus-master at the theatre, and director of 
music at the principal church (1829). ^® ^^™' 
posed an oratorio, " Der Glaube,* to KlopstocVs 
words ; masses, motets, and other church music ; 
an opera, 'Die Mohren'; overtures; P.F. musio 
for a and 4 hands ; and 18 songs. Two motets, 
in plain counterpoint throughout, melodious and 
finelv harmonized though somewhat chromatic, 
are included in Mr. Hullah's Vocal Scores. He 
published ' Versuch einer ^stematischen Ueber- 
sicht der Gresanglehre ' (Breitkopf & Hartel, 
1820); and 'Lehrbuch dee Gesanges' (Schott, 
1831), trftnsUted into French by Jelensperger ; 
and contributed to various musical periodicals. 
He died at Weimar, Nov. 1844. [M.C.C.] 

HAUSER, Johann Ebnst, bom at Qued- 
linburg 1803, deserves mention as author of 
* Musikalisches Lexicon' (Meissen, 1828; and 
ed. enlarged, 1833), a useM work in two small 
volumes. His other works are <Der musikal- 
ische Gesellschafter ' (Meissen, 18^0), a col- 
lection of anecdotes; 'Neue Pianoforte Schule' 
(Halberstadt, 1832 ; and. ed. Quedlinburg, 1836) ; 
' Musikalisches Jahrbiichlein ' (Quedlinburg and 
Leipzig, 1833) ; and 'Geschichte dee .. . Kiit^en> 
gesanges, und der Kirchenmusik ' (Quedlinburg 
and I^psig, iS34)» I ^ol* with, examples, said to 
beago(^book« [M.C.C.] 

HAFNER. a name sometimes given to Mo- 
zart's Symphony in D (Koche]^ No, 385), 
AU»c<mtpiriU>. 




to distinguish It from hiis r^ others in the same 
key. It was composed at the end of July and 
beginning of Aug. 178 a, for the wedding of a 
daughter of the Hafhers at Salzburg, one of the 
great merchant families of Germany. On July 
21,^ 1 776, another daughter of the same house had 
been married, and for that occasion Mozart fur- 
nished a March andl Serenade (Kochel, Nos. a49, 
250) lor Orohe8tra,.also in the key of D. [G.] 

HAGUE,. Charles,. Mus. Doc., was bom at 
Tadcaster in 1769. He was taught music and 
the vidin l^ an elder brother. In 1779 he 
renaoved with his brother to C«mbrid^, where 
he was plaoedS under Manini for the violin, and 
Hellendaal, sen., for thorougl^ ba^s and compo- 
sition. On th^ death of A(anini in 1765, ^^gua 
Tit 
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removed to London and became a pupil of Salo- 
mon and Dr. Cooke. A few years afterwards lie 
returned to Cambridge, and in 1794 took the 
degree of Mus. Bac., composing as his exercise 
an anthem with orchestral accompaniments, ' By 
the waters of Babylon,' which he soon afterwards 
published in score. In 1799, on the death of" 
Dr. Randall, he was elected professor of music in 
the University. In 1801 he proceeded doctor 
of music. At the installation of the Duke of 
Gloucester as Chancellor of the University, June 
29, 181 1, Hague produced an ode written by 
Prof. William Smyth, which was greatly admired. 
His other compositions were two collections of 
glees, rounds and canons, some songs, and ar- 
rangements of Haydn's twelve grand symphonies 
as quintets. Dr. Hague died at Cambridge June 
18, 1 82 1. His eldest daughter, Harriet, was an 
accomplished pianist, and the composer of a col- 
lection of ' Six Songs with an accompaniment for 
the pianoforte,' published in 1814. She died in 
1816, aged 23. [W.H.H.] 

HAIGH, Thomas, bom in 1769, violinist, 
pianist, and composer; studied composition under 
Haydn in 1791 and 1792. He shortly after- 
wards went to reside at Manchester, but early 
in the present century returned to London. 
His compositions comprise a concerto for the 
violin, sonatas and other pieces for the piano, 
and a few songs. His arrangements of Haydn's 
•symphonies, and music by other composers, are 
¥ery numerous, [W.H.H.] 

HAINL, Gbobges, bom at Issoire, Nov. 19, 
1807, died in Paris, Jime 2, 1873; gained the 
first cello prize at the Conservatoire in 1830; 
became in 1840 conductor of the large theatre 
at Lyons, where he remained till his appointment 
in 1863 as conductor of the 'Ac^d^mie de 
Musique,* Paris. From January 1864 to 1873 
he also conducted the ' Soci^t^ des Concerts ' at 
the Conservatoire. He was no great musician, 
but as » conductor he had fire, a firm hand and 
a quick eye, and possessed in an eminent 
degree the art of controlling large masses of 
performers. Hainl composed some fantasias for 
the violoncello. He was a generous man, and 
bequeathed an annual sum of 1000 francs to 
the winner of the first violoncello prize at the 
Conservatoire. [G . C] 

HAITZINGER, Anton, bom in 1796 at 
Wilfersdorf, Lichtenstein, Austria, was sent at 
the age of 14 to the college of Comenburg, whence 
he returned with the degree of licentiate; and 
soon after found a professor's place at Vienna. He 
continued to study music, and took lessons in 
harmony from Wolkert; while his tenor voice 
was daily developing and improving. Having 
received some instructions from Mozzati, the 
master of Mme. Schroder-Devrient, he decided 
to give up his profession for that of a public 
singer. He was first engaged at the Ander- 
"Wien Theatre in 1821 as primo tenore, and made 
triumphant debuts as Gianetto ('GazzaLadra'), 
Don Ottavio(Don Giovanni), and Lindoro (* L'lta- 
liaoA in Algieri ')• His studies werQ continued 
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under Salieri. His reputation becoming general, 
several new rSles were written for him, amoiig 
others that of Adolar in 'Euryanthe*; and he 
paid successful visits to Prague, Presburjg, Frank- 
fort, Carlsruhe, etc. The last-named place became 
his head-quarters until his retirement. 
" In 1 831 and 32 he created a deep impre^<m 
at Paris with Mme. Schroder-Devrient, in * Fi- 
delio,' 'Oberon,' and 'Euryanthe.* In i S3 2 he 
appeared in London, with the German ooupany 
conducted by M. Chelard. His voice, descaibed 
by Lord Mount-Edgcumbe as 'very beautiful, 
and abnost equal to Tramezzani s,* seemed 
• throaty luid disagreeable ' to Mr. Chorley. The 
latter describes him as *a meritorious musician 
with an ungainly pr^ence ; an actor whose 
strenuousness in representing the hunger of the 
imprisoned captive in the dungeon trenched 
closely on burlesque.' (See Mos^elee* Life, i. 
270 etc.) Haitzinger sang here again in 1833 
and also in 1841, and in 1835 ^^ ^^' Fetersbuig. 
He died at Carlsruhe Dec. 31, 1869. 

Owing to the late beginning of his vocal studies, 
he never quite succeeded in uniting the registers 
of his voice ; but his energy and intelligence atoned 
for some deficiency of this kind. There is a song 
by him, * Vergiss mein nicht,' published by Fischer 
of Frankfort. He married Mme. Neumann, 
'an actress of reputation,' at Carlsruhe ; and 
established a school of dramatic ringing there, 
from which some good pupils came forth, incln- 
ding his daughter. [J. M.] 

HALEVY, Jacques FRAN901S FBOsnBjrrAi 
Elias, a Jew, whose real name was L^i, bom in 
Paris May 27, 1799 I <*nt€red the Conservatoire 
1809, gained a prize in solfeggio ^810, and the 
second prize for harmony 1811. From B<»-ton't 
class he passed to that of Cherubini, who put him 
through a severe course of counterpoint^ fugue, 
and composition. In 181 6 he competed for the 
'Grand Prix de Rome,' and gained the second prise 
for his cantata 'Les demiers moments du Tasae'; 
in the following year the second Grand Prix for 
'La Mort d' Adonis,' and in 181 9 his ' Herminie* 
carried off the • Grand Prix ' itself. Before leav- 
ing for Home, he composed a funeral march and 
' De Profundis ' in Hebrew, on the death c^ the 
Due de Berry (Feb. 14, 1820), for 3 voices and 
orchestra, with an Italian translation ; it was 
dedicated to Cherubini, performed March 24, 
1 8 20, at the synagogue in the Rue St. Avoye, 
and published. During his stay in Italy HaUvy 
studied hard, and in addition not only wrote 
an opera, and some sacred works, still in MS., 
but found time to learn Italian. On his retam 
to France he encountered the usual difficulties 
in obtaining a hearing. 'Les Boh^miomes* 
and ' Pygmalion,' which he offered to the Grand 
Opera, and * Les deux Pavilions,' op^ra comique, 
remained on his hands in spite of all his efforts; 
but in 1827 ^L' Artisan,' which contains some 
pretty couplets and an interesting chorus, was 
produced at the Th^tre Feydeau. This was 
followed in 1828 by *Le Roi et le Batelier,' a 
little piece de circonstance, composed conjointly 
with his friend Rifaut for the fete of Charies X. 
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A month later, Dec. 9, 1828 (not 1829") lie pro- 
duced * Clari/ 3 acte, at the Theatre Italien, with 
Malibran in the principal part. It contains some 
remarkable music. 'Le Dilettante d'Avi^on* 
(Nov. 7, 1829), * clever satire on the poverty of 
Italian librettos, was very successful, and the 
chorus 'Vive, vive ritalie' speedily became 
popular. 'La Langue musicale' was less well 
received, owing to its poor libretto, but the ballet 
'Manon Lescaut* (May 3, 1830) had a well- 
merited success at the Opt^ra, and was published 
for the Piano. *La Tentation* (June 20, 1832^ 
a ballet-opera in 5 acts, written conjointly with 
Cadmir Gide ( 1 804- 1 868 ) contains 2 fine choruses, 
which were well received. In spite of so many 
proofs of talent, Halevy still accepted any work 
likely to bring him into notice ; and on March 4, 
1833, brought out 'Les Souvenirs de Lafleur,* a 
one act comic opera written for the farewell 
24>pearances of Martin the baritone ; and on May 
16 of the same year *^Ludovic,* a lyric drama in 
2 acts which had been begun by Herold. At 
length however his opportunity arrived. To pro- 
duce successfully within the space of 10 months 
two works of such ability and in such opposite 
styles as 'La Juive' (Feb. 23), and 'L'Eclair* 
(Dec. 16, 1835), the one a grand opera in 5 acts, 
and the other a musical comedy without choruses, 
for 2 tenors and 2 sopranos only, was indeed a 
marvellous feat, and one that betokened a great 
master. They procured him an entrance into 
the Instftut. where he succeeded Reicha (1836), 
and were followed by a large number of dramatic 
works, of which the following is a complete list : — 
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* Guido etGIneTiu,' 5 act a (March 
8, ISiti). ' Les Trelie." 3 acta (April 
lA). and ' Le 8h«5rif,* 3 acts (Sept. '2. 
JK»). * Le Draphr.' 3 acta (Jan. 6, 
1^. * Le Gultarrero.' 3 acts (Jan. 
21). and 'La Keine de Chjpre,' ft 
•cu (Dec. 22, 1*U). 'Charles VI.' 
6 acts (March 15. 1843). 'LeLazza- 
rone,' J acts (March 29. 1844). 'Les 
Vousquetalres de la Reine,' 3 acu 
(Feb. n, 1>*4C). • Le Val d'Andorre.' 
8 acU (Nov. 11. VM»). Incidental 
ina.<dc for *Proin«"lh«?e enchain^' 
(March 18). a translation bj L<(on 
Bal^ of the tragedy of .£sch;lus 



1, lft4»). 'La Tempesta.' 3 acto, 
Italian opera.i produced at Her 
Mivjeaty't Theatre. London, June 8. 
i<HK and In Farls. Feb. 25, 1851. 
' Di Dame de Pique.' 3 act«» (Dec 
28, 1850). ' Lc Juir errant.' fi acU 
(April 23. 1852). • Le Nabab.' 3 acta 
Sept. 1. iwa). 'Jaguarita llndl- 
enne.' 3 acU (May 14, I85A). ' Va- 
lentiun d'Aubigiiy.* S acts (IMO). 
'La Maglclenne,' 5 acts (March 17. 
18WV 'No^.* an opera In 6 acta. 
Uft unfinished: 'Let Plages du 
Nil',' a canQita with ureheMra and 
chorus; many voaat ptooes^ and 



and ' La Ffe aaz RuaeN' 3 acts t Oct. I some piano music. 

* By devoting his life to the production of such 
varied and important works, Halt^vy proved his 
versatility ; but the fact remains that throughout 
his long and meritorious career, he wrote nothing 
finer than *La Juive* or more charming than 
•L'Eclair.* He was unfortunately too easily 
influenced, and the immense success of 'The 
Huguenots* (Feb. 29, 1836) had an undue effect 
upon him. Instead of following in the direction 
of Harold, giving his imagination full play, hus- 
banding his resources, and accepting none but 
interesting and poetic dramas, he over-exhausted 
himself, took any libretto offered him, no matter 
bow melancholy and tedious, wrote in a hurry 
and carelessly, and assimilated his style to that 
of Meyerbeer. It must be acknowledged also 

1 The book of this opera was adapted by Scribe twm Shalcspeare, 
originally for MendeUvihn. lu r»*cepllon was extraordinarily favour- 
able, but It is Mild that the melody on which HaliWy was most con 
gratiilated by the artist*, and which everybody was to be heani 
bumming, wa* that of ' Wh^re the bee suck^■ by Arae, which he bad 
fDteDduc«d Into the part i»f Arid. 



ihat in 'Giiido et Ginevra,* *La Reine de Chy- 
pre,' and ' Charles VI,* side by side with scenes 
of idea^ beautyr there are passages so obscure 
I that they seem impenetrable to light or air. His 
chief defects are — the abuse of the minor mode ; 
the too frequent employment of sustained low 
notes in the orchestra previous to a sudden 
explosion on the upper registers; too constant 
repetition of the contrast between darkness and 
brillancy ; vague melodic strains instead of defi- 
nite rhythmical airs; and morceauz d' ensemble 
rendered monotonous by the same phrase being 
put into the mouths of characters widely opposed 
in sentiment. In spite however of such mis- 
takes, and of much inexcusable negligence, even 
in his most important works, his music as a 
whole compels our admiration, and impresses 
us with a very high idea of his powers. Every- 
where we- see traces of a superior intellect, almost 
oriental in character. He excelled in stage 
pageantry — the entrance of a cort^, or the 
march of a ' procession ; and in the midst of 
this stage pomp his characters are always 
sharply defined. "We are indebted to "him for 
a perfect gallery of portraits, drawn to the liie 
and never to be forgotten. The man who 
created such a variety of such typical cha- 
racters, and succeeded in giving expression to such 
opposite sentiments, and portraying so many 
shades of passion, must have been a true poet. 
His countrymen have never done him justice, 
but the many touching melodies he wrote be- 
speak him a man of heart, and enlist eur warm- 
est sympathies. Besides all this, he is by turns 
tender and persuasive, grand and solemn, grace- 
ful and refined, intellectual and witty, and in- 
variably distinguished. We admit that his horror 
of vulgarity sometimes prevented his being suffi- 
ciently spontaneous, but we can pardon a few 
awkward or tedious phrases, a few spun-out pas- 
sages, in one who possessed such a mastery of 
melancholy, and had equally within his grasp 
lofty and pathetic tragedy, and sparkling comedy 
thoroughly in haimony with French taste. 

Not content with supplying the repertoires of 
three great lyric theatres, Hal^vy also found 
time to become one of the first professors at 
the (Conservatoire. As early as 18 16 he was 
teaching solfeggio, while completing his own 
studies ; and in 27 was appointed professor of 
harmony, while filling at the same time the post 
of * Maestro al cembalo* at the Italian 0[i^ra, a 
post he left two years later in order to become 'chef 
du chant* at the Academic de Musique. In 1833 
he was appointed professor of counterpoint and 
fugue, and in 40, professor of composition. His 
lessons were learned and interesting, but he 
wanted method. Among his pupils may be men- 
tioned Gounod, Victor M^ss^, Bazin, Deldevez, 
Eugene Gautier, Deff^s, Henri Duvemoy, Ba- 
zille, Ch. Delioux, A Hignard, Gastinel, Mathias, 
Samuel David, and the lamented George Bizet, 
who married his daughter. With Cherubini he 
maintained to the last an intimate and affec- 
tionate friendship which does credit to both, 
though sometinaea put rudely to the proof. See 
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a good story !n HiUer's' Cherubini* (Mftcmillan*« 
Magazine, July 1875). Hal^vy's only didactic 
work was an elementary book called ' Lemons de 
lecture musicale* (Paris^ L^n Esoudier, iSe^y), 
This book, reyised and completed after his death» 
is still the standard work for teachinf solfeggio in 
the primary schools of Paris. 

We have mentioned Hal^vy*s entrance into the 
Institut in 1856; in 54 he was elected penna- 
nent secretary of the Acad^mie des Beaux Arts, 
and in this capacity had to pronounce eulogiums, 
which he pubUshed with some musical critiques 
in a Tolume entitled 'BouTcnirs et Portraits, 
Etudes sur les beaux arts* (1861). These criti- 
cal and biographical essays are pleasant reading ; 
they secured Hal^Ty reputation as a writer, which 
however he did not long enjoy, as he died of con- 
sumption at Nice, March 1 7, 186 a. His remains 
were brought to Paris, and interred with great 
solemnity on the a4th of the same month. [G.C.] 

HALF-CLOSE or SeIh-cadbnci. An equiva* 
lent term for Imperfect Cadence, and the better of 
the two. [See Imperfect Caj)encb, p. 767 a.] [G.] 

HALL) Henrt, son of Capt. Hennr Hall of 
Windsor, where he was bom about 1655, was a 
chorister of the Chapel Royal under Capt. Cooke. 
He is said to have studied under Dr. Blow, but 
this is doubtful. In 1674 he succeeded Theodore 
Coleby as organist of Exeter Cathedral, an ap- 
pointment which he resigned on becoming or- 
ganist and vicar choral of Hereford Cathedral. 
It is siud that about 1696 Hall took deacon*8 
orders to qualify himself R>r some preferment in 
the gift of the Dean and Chapter of Hereford. 
He composed a Te Deum in E flat, a Benedicite 
in C minor, and a Cantate Domino and Deus 
Misereatur in B flat, all which, together with 
5 anthems, are included in the Tudway Collec- 
tion (Harl. MSS. 7340 and 734a), and other 
anthems of considerable merit. The Te Deum 
has been printed with a Jubilate by William 
Hine, and an Evening Service by Dr. W. Hayes. 
Some songs and duets by Hall are included in 
* Thesaurus Musicus,' 1693, and 'Delicise Mu- 
sicse,* 1695, and some catches in 'The Monthly 
Masks of Vocal Music' for 1704 and 1707. 
Hall cultivated poetry as well as music ; com- 
mendatory verses of some merit by him are pre- 
flxed to both books of Purcell's 'Orpheus Bri- 
taxinicuB,* 1698 and 170a, and to Blow's ' Am- 
phion Anglicus,' 1700. He died March 30, 
1 707, and was buried in the cloister of the vicars 
choral at Hereford. 

His son, Henrt Hall, the younger, succeeded 
hii father as organist and vicar choral of Hereford. 
He does not appear to have been a composer, but 
in poetical ability he excelled his father. Many 
of his poems, among them a once well-known 
ballad, 'All in the land of cyder,* are included 
in *The Grove,' 1721. He died Jan. 22, 1713, 
and was buried near his father. [W. H.h!] 

HALL, WiLLTAM, a member of the king's 
band in the latter part of the 17th century, 
composed some airs which were published in 
the ooUecti<m called 'Tripla Concordia.' He 
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died in 1700, and was buried in the churchyard 
of Richmond, Surrey, being styled on his grave- 
stone, * a superior violin.' [W.H.H.] 

HALLE, Charles (originally Carl), bora 
April II. 1819, at Hagen, near Elberf(^dt^ where 
his father was Capellmeister. Began to pUj 
very eiarly; in 1835 studied under Rink at 
Darmstadt. In the latter part of 1 836 went to 
Paris, and remained there for i a years in constant 
intercourse with Cherubini, Chopin, Liszt, Berton, 
Kalkbrenner, and other musicians. In 1841 he 
biarried. In 1846 he, Alard, and Franchomme, 
started chamber concerts in the small room of 
the Conservatoire. These, though very suooessfbl, 
were rudely interrupted by the revolution of Feb. 
1848, which burst out after the second concert 
of the third series. Halle left for England, and 
has ever since been permanently settled here. 
His first appearance was at the orchestral Con- 
certs at Covent Garden (May i a, 48) in the Eb 
concerto of Beethoven. He played that sseuoa 
and several subsequent ones at the Musical Unioa; 
and at the Philharmonic made the first of manv 
appearances March 15, 53. His connexion with 
Manchester began soon after his arrival here, 
and ini 857 he started his orchestral subscriptioa 
concerts there, which are now so justly famed. 

In London Mr. Halle has been closely attached 
to the Monday and Saturdav Popular Concerts 
since their origin. He is also well known foe 
his annual series of Recitals at St. James's Hall, 
which began in 1861 with a performance of the 
whole of Beethoven's sonatas spread over eight 
mating. The programmes were illustrated by 
ftn analysis of the sonatas with quotations, from 
the pen of Mr. J. W. Davison, which were as 
welcome a novelty as the performances themselves. 
The same progranmies were repeated for a years, 
and have since been annually varied through 
a very large repertoire of classical compositioiis, 
including manv of the most recent works. Not- 
withstanding his many public duties Mr. Halls 
has as a teacher a very large dienUU, both in 
London and the North. . [G.] 

HALLELUJAH. A Hebrew.term {Aallelu- 
J(ihj ' praise Jehovah') which, like Amen, SeUh, 
Hosanna. etc., has been preserved untranslated 
in our Bibles. In the Latin Church the AUeluis 
is sung in the ordinary service, except during 
Lent. It is omitted from the Anglican Liturgiv 
and Communion Service, but has revenged itseif 
by keeping a place in the popular Easter hrnm 
* Jesus Clu*i8t is risen to-day,' which the writer 
remembers to have heard suni? at Vespers by 
the French nuns at the Trinita de* Monti. 

The Halldujah Chorus in the Messmh ii 
known to every one. Handel is reported to havt 
said that when he wrote it ' he thought he saw 
Heaven opened, and the great God Himsdf' 
I^e phrase 'For the Lord €rod omnipotent 
reigneth ' is almost identical with that to * I vi 1 
ring . . . unto the Lord ' hi Israel in ^TpL 
He has written other Hallelujahs or Allelujahs — 
though none to oomparo with thiamin Judas 
Maccabeus, ths Oocasioiial Oratorio, and tKs 
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Coronation AnthemB — one of which was after* 
wards employed in Deborah. For the custom 
of standing daring the performance of the Halle- 
lujah Chorus see Handel, p. 651 h. 

In his 114th Psahn Mendelssohn has accented 



-ja! Hal-le - In - jal 

the Hallelujah in a manner not justified by the 
quantity of the Hebrew word. [G.] 

HAMBOYS,orHANBOYS,JoHir,Mus.Doc., 
a distinguished musician, flourished about 1470. 
He was author of a Latin treatise, *Summa 
super Musicam Continuam et Discretam,' pre- 
served in the British Museum (Add. MSS. 
8866), and printed in Coussemaker^s 'Scripto* 
rum de Musica Medii ^yi,' i. 416. Another 
MS. treatise 'Quatuor principalia totius artis 
masicn,' contained in the same volume as the 
above, and of which there is another MS. in 
the Bodleian Library, has been ascribed to Ham- 
boys, but is believed to be the work of Simon 
Tunstede. It has been supposed that Hamboys 
was the first person on whom the degree of 
doctor of music was conferred in this country, 
but there is no evidence to support it. [W. H. H.] 

HAMERTON, William Hewry, bom at 
Nottingham x 795 ; was placed as a chorister at 
Christ Church Cathedral, Dublin. In 181 a he 
came to London and studied sing:ng under 
Thomas Vaughan. In 1814 he returned to 
Dublin and established himself as a teacher. 
In 1 81 5, on the resignation of John Elliott, he 
was i^pointed master of the choristers of Christ 
Church Cathedral, and in 1823 Gentleman of the 
Chapel Royal, Dublin. In 1829 he resigned his 
appointments and went to Calcutta, where he re- 
sided until his death. Hamerton's compositions 
comprise some anthems and chants ; an opera, 
entitled 'St. Alban,' performed at Dublin in 
1827, and a few songs and duets. He was also 
author of an elementary work published in 1824, 
entitled ' Vocal Instructions, combined with the 
Theory and Practice of Pianoforte Accompani- 
ment.' [W.H.H.] 

HAMILTON, James Alexander, bom in 
Ijondon in 1 785, was the son of a deider in old 
books, and self-educated. Music became his par- 
ticular study — the theory rather than the practice. 
He wrote many elementary works, including a 
long series of useful catechisms on musical in- 
struments and subjects, many of which have 
passed through numerous editions, and a list of 
which will be found in the catalogue of R. Cocks 
& Co. He also translated and edited Chernbini's 
Counterpoint and Fugue, Baillot's Method for 
the Violin, and other important treatises. He 
died Aug. 2, 1845. [W.H.H.] 

HAMLET. Grand opera in 5 acts ; words by 
Sarbier and Carr^ after Shakspeare; music by 
Amb.Thonuui. Produced at the Acad^mie, March 
9, 1868; in London, in Italian, as Amleto, at 
Covent Garden, June 19, 69 (Nilsson and Sant- 

ley). [G.J 
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HAMMER (Fr. Marteau; Ital. Mnrtello; 
Germ. Hammer). The sound of a pianoforte is 
produced by hammers. In this the pianoforte 
resembles the dulcimer, from which we may 
regard it as developed by contrivance of keys 
and intermediate mechanism, rendering the 
pianoforte a sensitive instrument of touch, instead 
of one of mere percussion, incapable of refinement 
or expression. The pianoforte hammer consists 
of head and shank like any other hammer ; the 
shank is either glued into a butt that forms its 
axis, or is widened out and centred or hinged 
with the same intention ; and the blow is given 
and controlled by leverage more or less ingenious, 
and varying with the shape of the instrument 
and the ideas of the makers. 

Both head and shank must be elastic : English 
makers use mahogany for the former, on which 
are glued thicknesses of sole or bufiUo leather 
and specially prepared felt. Of late years single 
coverings of very thick felt have been success* 
fully employed. For the shanks most English 
makers prefer cedar, on account of its peculiar 
elasticity and freedom from warping ; on the con- 
tinent, peartree, birch, hickory, ai^ other woods 
are in use. The hammers graduaUy diminish in 
size and weight frt>m bass to treble. [A. J. H.] 

HAMMERKLAVIER, i.e. Pianoforte. Bee- 
thoven's Sonata, op. 106, composed 1816-7, ^^ 
superscribed by him 'Grosse Senate fiir dai} 
Hammerklavier.' So is op. loi, only at that 
time the German fit was not so strongly on 
Beethoven, and he gives the Italian name as 
welL By op. 109 he has returned to the Italian 
name alone. [G.] 

HANCOCK, organ builder. [Cbano & Han- 

COCK.] 

HAND BELLS for purposes of tune-playing 
or practising Change-Ringing can be obtained of 
all bell founders, tuned either chromatically or 
simply in the diatonic scale. ' 

There are many bands of tune- players on 
hand bells in England, consisting of five or six 
men, who manipiuate between them as many as 
sixty bells, and produce extremely pretty music. 
Hand beUs are also used by Change-Ringers for 
practising the methods by which changes are 
produced, before performing them on the tower 
bells, much noise and annoyance being thus pre* 
vented; they are almost indispensable for this 
purpose. [C.A,W.T.] 

HANDEL*, Geobob Fbedbbiok, one of the 
greatest oomposen the world has ever seen, was 
bom at 'Halle, Lower Saxony, February 23, 1685. 
His father, a surgeon, who was sixty-three years 
of age when this son was bom, knew nothing of 
Art, and regarded it as a degrading pursuit, or, 
at best, as an idle amusement. Determined to 

I The Duna la almjs spelt BOmdtl hj OemiMi writers. It was 
speK at first. In Engtend. Hi'nM. The (kmilr-oame had been spelt 
ITdMM. flflMM. Bmddgr. HdmdtUr. and Amitfer. but most eorrectir 
HOndel (FOrstemann. O. F. Hatn<ur$ atammbamm, fol. Leipds. 1»«4, 
verr Inoorrectlj quoted by F^tls). 

> A wuodeat of the house. No. 4 Qrose er PebtUfimc from a photo- 
graph br KlingemanQ. ]lei^etaiohn*s fHend, waa gi?en in the IIIoa. 
trated Londoa 2r«i*t Ibr June 2MM9, and asaboatfapleoe to the Book 
of Wohb of the liiaM Fsetlvsl. unr. 
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raise his son in the social scale, he ihougltt to do | 
so by making him a lawyer, and to this end he 
strove in every way to stifle the alarming symp- ! 
toms of musical genius which appeared almost in ' 
infancy, while he refused even to send the child 
to school, lest there, among other things, he should 
also leam his notes. In spite of this, some \ 
friendly hand contrived to convey into the house | 
a dumb spinet (a little instrument in which the 
strings, to deaden their sound, were bound with 
strips of cloth) ;— it was concealed in a garret, 
where, without being discovered, the boy taught 
himself to play. 

When he was seven years old, his father set 
out on a journey to visit a son by a former 
marriage, who was valet-de-ckambre to the Duke 
of Saxe Weissenfels. G eorge begged to be allowed 
to go too ; his request was denied, but, with the 
persistence of purpose which characterised him 
through life, he determined to follow the carriage 
on foot, and actually did so for a considerable 
distance, a proceeding which resulted in his 
getting his way. At Weissenfels he was not long 
in making friends among the musicians of the 
Duke's chapel, who gave him opportunities of 
trying his hand on the organ. One day, after 
the service, he was lifted on to the organ stool, 
and played in such a manner as to surprise every 
one, and to attract the attention of the Duke, 
who, on making enquiries, found out the state of 
the case, and sent for both father and son. He 
spoke kindly to the latter ; to the former he repre- 
sented that such genius as that of his son should 
be encouraged. The reluctant surgeon yielded 
to these arguments, and from that time the little 
Handel was emancipated. 

He now became a pupil of Zachau, organist of 
the cathedral at Halle, under whom he studied 
composition, in the forms of canon, counterpoint, 
and fugue, and practised on the organ, the 
harpsichord, the violin, and the hautboy, for which 
last instrument he had a special predilection. 
After three years, during which time he com- 
posed a sacred motet each week as an exercise, 
his master confessed that the pupil knew more 
than himself, and Handel was sent to Berlin. 
Here he made the acquaintance of the two com- 
posers, Buononcini and Attilio Arioeti, whom in 
after years he was to meet again in London. 
Arioeti received him kindly, and warmly admired 
his talents; but Buononcini, whose disposition 
was sombre and harsh, treated him at first with 
scorn and then with jealous dislike. Handel's 
wonderful powers of improvisation on both organ 
and harpsichord caused him to be regarded here 
as a prodigy. The Elector wished to attach 
him to his Court, and to send him to Italy; 
but Handel's father thought this undesirable, 
and the boy was, therefore, brought back 
to Halle, where he set to w^ork again with 
Zachau, • copying and composing large quantities 
of music . . . . , and working constantly to ac- 
quire the most solid knowledge of the science.* 
At this time he lost his father, and it became 
necessary for him to work for his own subsistence 
and the support of his juother. He went, there- 
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fore, to Hambnrg, where the German Opera-honse, 
under the direction of the &mou8 compoet:^', 
Reinhard Keiser, enjoyed a great reputation. 
Young Handel entered the orchestra as ' violiiM 
di ripieno,* and amused himself by afiTecting to 
be an ignoramus, 'a man who could not count 
five.* But it happened that Keiser was involved 
by his partner in some unsuccessful specolationsk 
and was forced to hide for a time frona his 
creditors. During his absence, Handel took his 
place at the harpsichord in the orchestra, and, 
his real powers being made manifest, he remained 
there permanently. He made here the acquain%> 
ance of the composer Telemann, and of M atthescn, 
a very clever young musician, a few jeajca older 
than himself, who also had been an *ixi£aiit 
prodigy,* and was chiefly remarkable for the 
versatility of his powers. It is as a writer on 
music and kindred subjects that he ia best 
remembered, and especially for his valuaUe 
reminiscences of Handel. Among oUier anec- 
dotes, he tells us that in 1703 he and Handel 
went to Lubeck to compete for the vacant post 
of organist. They found, however, that it was 
necessary that the successful candidate shoold 
marry Uie daughter of the retiring or^gamst. 
This condition seemed to them prohibitory, and 
the two young men thought it best to return to 
Hamburg. The friendship between the two 
young composers was, at one time, very neariy 
brought to a sudden and tragical conclusion. 
While Handel was acting as conductor at the 
Opera-house, it happened that there was given 
Mattheson's opera of ' Cleopatra * (1704), in 
which the composer himself played ihe part of 
Antony. After that point in the play where the 
hero dies, it had been Mattheson's custom to 
return to the clavecin and to conduct the re- 
mainder of the opera. To this Keiser seems not 
to have objected, but Handel was more obsti- 
nate, and refused to abdicate his place in fiavonr 
of the resuscitated Antony. Matih^on was 
indignant, a dispute ensued, and a duel, in which 
Handel s life was only saved, and the loss to the 
world of this mighty master only averted, 
by the accidental circumstance that the point 
of Mattheson's sword was turned aside by com- 
ing into contact with a brass button on his antago- 
nist's coat. At Hamburg, in Jan. 1 705, was pro- 
duced Handel's first opera, * Almira,' followed in 
the same year by ' Nero.* These were performed 
in the barbarous manner universal at that time, 
partly in German and pnrtly in Italian. The 
success of ' Almira* seems, however, to have been 
great enough to excite some jealousy in Keiser 
and other musicians. Mattheson says that, when 
Handel came to Hamburg, he composed *loi^ 
airs and interminable cantata^,* more schcJastic 
than melodious or graceful ; and he claims to have 
contributed not a little to the young compcwer's 
improvement. It is probable, at any rate, that the 
genius of Keiser, whose numerous compo«itiuBi 
are full of a melody and charm till then unknown, 
did go far to counteract the influence of the 
crabbed teaching of Zachau. In 'Almira' is a 
iSarqibandt, consisting of the same air wiiich 
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iHandel ftfterwards used for the beautiful song 
in *RinaIdo/ 'Lascia ch'io pianga.' His other 
works at this time were the operas 'Daphne' 
and 'Florinda/ and a Grennan Cantata on the 
PaBsion. 

In 1 706 he set off on a journey to Italy. He 
went to Florence, Venice, Rome, and Naples, 
producing during this time both operas and 
sacred music, and always with the greatest 
success. Among these works may be mentioned 
two Latin Psalms, * Dixit Dominus * and ' Lau- 
date Pueri ; * two Operas, ' Rodrigo* and * Agrip- 
pina;* two Oratorios, * Resurrezione ' and *11 
tVionfo del Tempo;* and the serenata 'Aci, 
Galatea, e Polifemo,' produced at Naples, and 
quite distinct from the subsequent Englibh work 
of a similar name. This serenata is remarkable 
for an air, written for some Bass singer whose 
name has remained unknown, but whose voice 
must have been extraordinary, for this song re- 
quires a compass of no less thiui two octave^ and 
a fifth ! [Bass.] 

In 1709 Handel returned to Germany, where 
the Elector of Hanover (^afterwards George I of 
England) offered him the post of Capellmeister, 
lield till then by the Abb^ Steffani, who himself 
designated Handel as his successor. The latter 
had already received pressing invitations ftt>m 
England, and he only accepted the Capellmeister- 
ship on the condition that he should be allowed 
to visit this country, whither he came at the end 
of 1 710. 

Italian music had recently become the fashion 
in London ; operas ' on the Italian model,' that 
is, with the dialogue in recitative, having been 
first given in 1705, at Drury Lane, and after- 
wards at the King's Theatre. The opera of 
* Rinaldo/ written by Handel in fourteen days, 
was first performed on February 24, 171 1. It 
was mounted with a magnificence then quite 
unusual; and, among other innovations, the 
gardens of Armida were filled with living birds, 
a piece of realism hardly outdone in these days. 
The music was enthusiastically received, and it 
at once established its composer's reputation. He 
was obliged, at the end of six months, to return 
to his post in Hanover; but he had found in 
London a fitter field for the exercise of his genius ; 
and in January, 17 1 2, he was here again, nor 
had he yet made up his mind to leave England 
for Hanover, when the Elector of that State 
succeeded to the English throne. It was not to 
be expected that the new king should look with 
favourable eyes on his truant Capellmeister, who, 
for his part, kept carefully out of the way. Peace 
•was, however, brought about by the good offices 
of the Hanoverian Baron Kihnanseck, who re- 
quested Handel to compose some music for the 
occasion of an aquatic fSte given by the king. 
The result was the series of twenty-five pieces, 
known as the * Water Music' These, performed 
under Handel's direction by an orchestra in a 
barge which followed the lung's boat, had the 
effect of softening the royal resentment, and 
Handel's pardon was sealed not long after by a 
'grant to the composer of an annuity of £200. 
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In 1 716 he accompanied the king to Hanover, 
where he remained till 1 718, producing while 
there his one German oratorio, the 'Passion.' 
This work contains great beauties, but it is very 
different in style from his subsequent compositions 
of a similar kind, still strongly suggesting the 
influence of Keiser and of Steffani. 

On Handel's return to England, he accepted 
the post of chapel -master to the Duke of Chandos. 
This nobleman, — who firom the magnificence of 
his style of living was sometimes called the Grand 
Dvke, had a palace named Cannons, near Edge- 
ware, and a chapel furnished like the churches 
of Italy. His first chapel master was Dr. 
Pepusch, his countryman, who retired grace- 
fully in fevour of the younger master. Here 
Handel remained for three years, with an or- 
chestra and singers at his disposal ; and pro- 
duced the two 'Chandos' Te Deums, the twelve 
• Chandos' Anthems, the English serenata * Acis 
and Galatea,' and 'Esther,' his first English 
oratorio. He also taught the daughters of the 
Prince of Wales, for whom he wrote his * Suites 
de pi^Kses pour le Clavecin ' (voL i). Be- 
sides all this, he, in 1720, undertook to direct 
the Italian Opera for the society called the Royal 
Academy of Music. He engaged a company of 
Italian singers, including Durastanti and the 
celebrated sopranist. Senesino ; and with these he 
produced ' Radamisto.' The success of this opera 
was complete ; but a party, jealous of Handel's 
ascendancy, was forming in opposition to him. 
Buononcini and Ariosti had also been attracted 
to London by the Royal Academy of Music, and 
each of these composers had a following among 
the supporters of the Opera.* It was, perhaps, 

> BITONONCTNI or BONONCINT, a UmXij of mnMrlanf In the 17lh 
and 18th centurSe^ whose name, htvinz been omitted In Its proper 
place. Is added here. The iktber, Giovanni Mabu. wai bom at 
Mo<iena about IMQ. and was chief matician to the Duke, Maestro dl 
Capella of the Church of 8au Giovanni in Moute there, and a member 
of the Arcademla del illannonid of Bologna. He was a competent 
and productive artiiit. who left compaMtions in many classes, vocal 
and instrumental, and a treatise on * Husico prattico ' iBologn* 1B73, 
1688 . which was translated hito German, and is a clear and sensible 
work, still of use to the student. He died Nov. 19, 1678. His aoo 
AKTONio. or Mabc Antonio, was bom at Modena IGTTi. He appears to 
have travelled much, and to have been for some years In Germanj— 
though this may be merely a confusion with his brother. In 1714 he 
was at Rome, in 1721 Maestro dl Capella to the Duke of Modena. whers 
he died July 8, 1796. 7 operas of his are mentioned as remaining in 
M8. His Camilla, which has been pubUthed. had an extraordinary 
popularity abroad : and in England ran 04 nights in 4 years (Puruey 
iv. '210). He was apparently the ben of the &mily. though his Ught Is 
considerably obscured by his brother Giovanni Battista. on whom, 
rightly or vrrongly. the fame of the family rests. He was bom at 
Modena 1672, and Instnicted by his tether and by Colomna. He was 
a musician of undoubted merit, though not of marked origlnalltj 
who sulTered from too jJlose comparison with Handel— as talent must 
always suffer when brought into collision with genius— «nd from % 
proud and difflcult disposition very damaging to hLs interests. Bis 
first entrance Into the musical world was as a violoncellist, in which 
capacity he was attached to the Court of Vienna at or about 169S. His 
earliest opera. Camilla (if indeed that was not his brother's), was given 
at Vienna about the saro< date : bb next, ' TuUo OsUlio' and ' Serse.* 
at Rome IBM. In 1606 we find him and Ariosti at ihe Court of Berlin, 
when Handel, then a lad of 12. was there too for a time (Chryiiander's 
H«ndel. L fi2). At Berlin be was court composer from 17(6 to 1705. and » 
very prominent personage ; but from 1706 to 1720 his time seems to have 
been divided between Vienna ami Italy. In the latter year he received 
a caU to London. A great impulse had recently been given to Italian 
op<>ia by the establishment of the Boyal Academy of Musk. Handel 
was director, and Buononcini and Ario»tl were Invited over tn place the 
new insiitntlon on the broadest possible basis. Buononcini wa* r^oeived 
with extraordtaarr favour, and there are periiap* few subJcHptiou-lists 
so remarkable as that to his 'Cantate e Duetti' (1721). for the large 
number of copies taken by individuals of rank. In England at that 
time everything was m<»re or less political, and while Handel was sup- 
ported by the Hanoverian King. Buononcini was taken up by the great 
booses of Butland, Queensberry, Euuderlaud. and Marlborough, from 
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with the object of reconciling all parties, that it 
was arranged to produce 'Muzio Scaevola,' an 
opera of which the first act was written by 
Ariosti (or, according to Chrysander, by a certain 
Mattei, tiliaa Pippo), the second by Buononcini, 
and the third by Handel. Poor Ariosti had no 
chance in this formidable competition. With 
Buononcini, a man of distingoished talent, and 
able in some measure to support the rivalry with 
Handel, the case was different. Handel s act, 
however, was universally declared to be the best ; 
but his victory only excited the enmity of his 
opponents more than ever. His stublxan pride 
and independence of character were ill suited to 
conciliate the nobility, in those days the chief 
supporters of the Opera ; and all those whom he 
had personally offended joined the Buononcini- 
faction. This fashionable excitement about the 
rival claims of two composers, like that which 
raged in Paris when the whole of society was 
divided into 'Gluckists' and * Piccinnists,' gave 
rise to many squibs and lampoons, the best of 
which, perhaps, has been more often incorrectly 
quoted and erroneously attributed than any 
similar jeu d' esprit. The epigram, usually as- 
cribed to Dean Swift, and actually printed in 
some collections of his works, is undoubtedly the 
work of John Byrom, the Lancashire poet, and 
inventor of a system of shorthand. He speaks 
in his diary*, under date June 5, 1725. of * my 
epigram upon Handel and Bononcini being 

th« MarlborcNigh hmOf he eiiiored for tmny joan m inoome of 600L. 
i??rAt*''r *V^ •" ••reeaWe pwltion in their hou.^ HL« cooDezlon 
!!-!li .K A«denij continued for 7 or 8 yetu% during which he com- 
KS ^TT 0/ Artarto<1720).Cr!fpo(175B>,Enntalaa7M). F»miM» 
.na . Calftirnia (1?24>. Astywuu (17^,. .od ..rl,eld» (17!S)-thou«h 

iSS.?J?^*?»*^J* "*"; "•» ^^^*' AU the« piece; were iJil 
reoeired. and Astarto ran for 30 nifrbts. An epimde of bb operatic 
fi^l T. . ■'*''"* composition of the S acts of Muzio Soevola. In 
mi. by Arlostl-or according to Chrj->ander (II. 66) FHIppo Mattel, or 
£fc;®rr?K'"*u ^ ^"^^ Buononclnl-. act waViuperior d 
Mattel s. but the Judgment of the public was m unmlstalceablr In 
u^-^^ Handel'i a» to allow of no appeal. On the death ofMari- 
trarough. Jane 16. 1722, Buononclnl was commlnloned to write the 
^SEfrilTiil' 'S?*"^ *" "^7 ^^*» ^*'»**' <Aug.9). to the words 
aS t. J^ ™ "^^^JL"!:! It was afterward, published bi score. 
»nd has line portions, though retr un^qnaU About the year 1731 

?u ^^..S"" ™*«»'««* »« "»• Academy some yean prerlously as 
JbrompoMtlon. was a mere transcript of one by Loiti. led to a long I 
eorrespondenoe. and caused a great deal of excitement and much i 

JUm™Utou,Kler»tandwhya^ | 

I!^M i ^"^ "!l ^^^^ **•*****'* "^ ^'**' Hawkins-* t«silm<!n,) I 
Should hare borrowed from a composer whose equal he cerlalnlr 

SSi .Si^K!^,!*!f*!: "» ?»<*»»«« h»«Whty temper ithe^* ' 
2»lch dosed hisllps during the whole content, was probably a chSf 
«;«nfor tl« feeling Mafaat hhn. ft Is certain thlTtt S toX 
SS^rtu ^•L'^tll?*^". '^'^ ^t "»ri»>o">«Wh ftunUy. which took 
S^trJS'^^ ^i" *^*''"- ^^ ^^ attached himself to a certain 

kl^f^J!:!^ remained ther*" for <ome years. There we catoh sight of 
5f^rxT"\;*;^i°l *''" *"° ««•»«•* or hi, own m the iC^ 
?«. c^ ii • J".l^* *** '^ *"* '*»'■ ^ V*""* «o compos* the m^ 
^^11^^ i? 'r2!'»»»»« ^^- f>' "d soon after Wt VtaSTto 
t^f^n ine operas ascribed to him— 22 in all— and the oUmip wnrW 
J«uttened abore^fore leaving Bologna he S^lSid 4 ^i^Jl'S 

Another oratorio. 'Interclo.' a Te Deum. etc. etc. remain In M8 at 
r«alm. Uudate pueri." are In the Baci«d Harmonic Sooletr's Lltinr. 
SSS?.'^!!:",;^""^"*"'- Cambridge. contST^^'r? 'e^^"^: 

^";^w*?** DI^rHn-ntL Novello. In his 'Fiuwllllam Mu^te ' hS 
published 4 mcrements fsee p. saO). of which the Fanctus and I lent 
•unt, from a mass, are the Inest. and they are very flue. (uj 
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in the papers.' It runs, correctly, as published 
in Byrom s • Miscellaneous Poems,' as follows :— 
*Some gay, compar'd to Bononcmi, 
That Mynheer Handel's but a Ninny; 
Othen aver, that he to Handel 
Is scaroely fit to hold a Candle: 
Strange all this Difference tbould be, 
Twixt TweedleKiom and Tweedle-dee 1* 
Handel worked on, unmoved, amid the goieral 
strife, and in 1729 entered into partnership 
with Heidegger, proprietor of the King's Theatn. 
He produced opera after opera; but, owing to 
the ever-increasing opposition, his later piec« 
met with less success than his earlier works. 
On the other hand, the oratorio of * Esther,' and 
' Ads and Galatea,' composed at Cannons, w«e 
now given in public for the first time ; they were 
performed on the stage, with scenic effects, bat 
without action, and were very well received 
Several of Huiders instrumental works woe 
written at this epoch. On the occasion of the 
performance of 'Deborah,' an oratorio, in 1733, 
the raised prices of seats at the theatre added 
to the rancour of the composer's enemies ; juid, 
to crown all, he quarrelled with Senesino, wkoM 
engagement was, therefore, broken off. Sene- 
sino was the spoiled child of the public ; his 
cause was hotly espoused by all the partisani 
of Buononcini, and even those influential per- 
sonages who had remained faithful to Handel 
insisted that their favourite should be retained 
at the theatre. Handel thought this condi- 
tion incompatible with his dignity ; he refused, 
and his friends deserted him for the enemv's 
I camp. At this juncture, a charge waa brought 
I against Buononcini, that he had presented as 
! his own to the Academy of Music a Madrigal, 
j m reaUty the work of Lotti, the Venetian. 
This was very strange, as Buononcini might 
I have been expected to compose almost as 
good a madrigal as Lotti : he quitted England, 
, however, without defence or reply, and his party 
I had to miULe Senesino their rallyingpoint. 

Handel's partnership with Heidegger ended 
in 1734. and the King's Theatre was given up 
I to the rival company. He now became an im- 
I presario on his own account, and first took ths 
I theatre in Lincobi's-Inn-Fields, but soon left it 
for Covent Garden, where, besides several opens, 
he produced the music to Dryden's Ode * Alex- 
anders Feast> or the Power of Music* His 
undertaking nroved, commercially, a Muie ; 
and in 1737 he became bankrupt. It speaks 
volumes for the low sUte of musical taste IrttS 
period, that at this time the rival house was alw 
forced to close its doors for want of sopoort • 
«Hkough its company induded, bendea r wLJ 
and Scmesino, the wonderful Farinelli, who sow 
quitted England in disgust. Handel's health 
succumbed to his labours and anxieties ; he had 
an attack of paralvsia, which forced hiia to ge 
to Aix la CJhapelle. He returned, scarody 
recovered, in November, and, between th« mti 
of that month and the 24th of Decwnber. wrUe 
the opera of 'Faramondo* and the Foaecal 
Anthem for the death of Queen Caroline. 'Far*, 
mondo' was a failure ; ao were also the paticrio 
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'Alexander SeTerus" and the opera of Xerxes/ 
performed in the spring of 1 738. He had, how- 
ever, a number of fidthful finends who remained 
loyal to him in his adversity. They persuaded 
bim to give a concert for his own benefit ; and 
this was a complete success. It shows what, in 
spite of his unpopularity with the great, was the 
public appreciation of his genius and high cha- 
racter, that a statue of him, by Roubilliac, was 
erected in Vauxhall Gardens ; the only instance 
on record of such an honour being paid to an 
Artist during his lifetime. From 1739 he did 
little in the way of opera-composing. With the 
exception of ' Imeneo in 1 740, and of 'Deidamia* 
in 174 T, he thenceforward treated only oratorio, 
or similar subjects. He said that ' sacred music 
was best suit^ to a man descending in the vale 
of years;' but it was with regret, and only after 
reiterated £»iluree, that he quitted the stormy 
sea of operatic enterprise. The world has no 
reason to be sorry that he did so. for there is no 
doubt that in C^torio he found his real field, 
for which Nature and education had equally and 
specially fitted him. 

The series of works which have immortalised 
HandeVs name only began now, when he was 
fifty-five yean old. In 1 740 were composed and 
performed ' Saul ' and ' Israel in Egypt.* * Saul* 
<says Chrysander) ' fulfils in the highest degree 
every condition of a perfect historical picture; 
reflecting, as it does, the historical object at once 
fiuthfiiUy and in its noblest aspect.' It was 
successful. * Israel,* which contains some of the 
moet colossal choruses that Handel ever wrote, 
was BO ill-received that, at the second perform- 
ance, it was thought necessary to lighten the 
work by the introduction of operatic songs be- 
tween Uie choruses. After the third performance, 
it was withdrawn. ' I»raer was followed by the 
music to Dryden*B 'Ode on St. Cecilia's Day.' 
and that to * L' Allegro ' and ' II Penseroeo ' of 
Milton, and to ' II Moderate,* which was a third 
part added by Charles Jennens, who afterwards 
compiled the words of the * Messiah.' 

In 1 74 1 Handel received from the Duke of 
Devonshire, then Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, a 
pre s sing invitation to visit that country. Accord- 
ingly* lii the month of November he went there. 
Mid was wamdy recdved, his principal works 
(noi operatio) being performed in Dublin and 
^tthsBiastically applauded. On April 18, 1742, 
for the benefit of a charitable society, he pro- 
duced the * Messiah,' his greatest oratorio, and 
that which has obtained the firmest and most 
enduring hold on public favour. Signora Avv^glio 
»nd Mrs. Cibber were the principal singers o» 
the occasion of its first performance. After a 
sojourn in Ireland of bine months, during which 
he met with worthy appreciation and also some- 
what repaired his broken fortunes, he returned to 
liondon; and the 'Messiah' was performed for 
the first time there on March 23, 1749. It is 
related that, on this occasion, the audience was 
exceedingly struck and afiected by the music in 
general, but that when that part of the Hallelujah 
Chorus began, 'For the Lord God omnipotent 
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reigneth,* they were so transported that they all, 
with the king, who was present, started at once 
to their feet, and remained standing till the 
chohis ended. The custom of rising during the 
performance of the 'Hallelujah Chorus ' originated 
m>m this incident. 

The ' Messiah' was followed by 'Samson,' and 
the Te Denm and anthem written to celebrate the 
victory of Dettingen ; by * Joseph,' 'Semele,' 'Bel- 
shazzar,' and 'Hercules.' But the hostility of 
the aristocratic party which he had provoked by 
refusing to compose music for Seneeino, was still 
as virulent as ever. They worked against him 
persistently, so that at Uie end of the season 
1744-5 he was again bankrupt, and seems to 
have been, for the time, overwhelmed by his 
&ilure, for during a year and a half he wrote 
scarcely anything. He beean again in 1 746 with 
the 'Occasional Oratorio, and 'Judas Macca- 
baeus;' and these were followed by 'Joshua,' 
'Solomon* (which contains an unrivalled series 
of descriptive choruses), 'Susanna/ 'Theodora' 
and the ' Choice of Hercules.' His last oratorio 
was 'Jephtha,' composed in February, 1752. 
It was while engaged on it that he was first 
attacked by the disease which finally deprived 
him of sight. Three times he was couched for 
cataract, but without success; and for the re* 
mainder of his life he was almost, if not entirely 
blind. He was at first profoundly depressed by 
his affliction ; but af^ a time, with indomitable 
strength, he rose superior to it. His energy, 
though lessened, was not paralysed. He actually 
continued to preside at the organ during the per*- 
fbrmance of his own oratorios, and even to play 
organ-concertos. In 1757, one more work was 
pr^uced at Covent Qarden, the 'Triumph of 
Time and Truth,* an augmented version, in 
English, of the Italian oratorio of 1708, 'II 
Trionfo del Tempo e del Disinganno.' Of the 
numerous additions in the later version many 
were new, some taken from former works. His 
fame and popularity steadily increased during 
these last years, and mu<di of the old animosity 
against him died away. On April 6, 1759, ^® 
attended a performance of the 'Messiah' at 
Covent Garden : it was his last effort. On 
Saturday the ^ 14th of April, he died, at his house 
in ' Brook Street. He was buried in the South 
Transept of Westminster Abbey, where a monu- 
ment by RoubiUiae was erected to. his memory 
in 1762. His gravestone, with his coat of arms, 
his name, and the two dates 'Born y* 33 Feb- 
ruary 1684, Died J* 14th of April 1 759,' is below 
the monument. It was ensraved as a frontispiece 
to ths Book of Woc^ of the Hamiel FestivaU 
1862. 

Handel has left behind him in his adopted 
country a name and a popularity which never 

> This data U nipported by tha entxr In th« Wextmimtar Abbef 
f wMrai Book, by the letter of Junes Smyth, the perfumer. Handel's 
mo«t Intimate friend, bjr all the contemporary JnumaU and maga- 
zines, and by the date on tha tombstone. Dr. Burney it alona In 
itatlng. on quite InsuiBcient arldanoe. the date as the 13th : and It la 
a pity that he shoold have altered tha inscription of tha tombstone 
In cooytng It for his book, so as to support his statement. 

> Formeriy No. G7, now No. 23. on the south sido, fuor doors from 
XwvBMMlSuwt. 
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has been, and probably never will be, rivalled "by 
that of any other composer. He became a natur- 
alised British subject (in 1 726) ; but to claim him 
as an Engluhman is as gratuitous as it wbuld 
be to deny that the whole tone of his mind and 
genius were singularly attuned to the best fea- 
tures of the English character. The stubborn 
independence, the fearless touth and loyalty of 
that character, the deep, genuine fediug which, 
in its horror of pretence or false sentiment, 
hides itself behind bluntness of expression, the 
practicalness of mind which seeks to derive its 
ideas from facts, and not its facts from ideas, — 
these found their artistic expression in the works 
of Handel ; beside which he was, beyond all doubt> 
intimately acquainted with the works of England's 
greatest ccHnposer, Henry Porcell : and no native 
composer could in these days be as truly English 
as he was, for in an age of rapid travelling and 
constant interchange of ideas, men and thought 
become cosmopolitan. Grandeur and simplicity, 
the majestic scale on which his compositions are 
conceived, the clear definiteness of his ideas and 
the directness of the means employed in carrying 
them out, pathetic feeling expressed with a grave 
seriousness equally removed from the sensuous 
and the abstract, — these are the distinguishing 
qualities of Handel's music. 

Handel was a man of honour and integrity, 
and of an uncompromising independence of cha- 
racter. * In an age when artists used to live in 
a sort of domesticity to the rich and powerful, 
he refused to be the dependent of any one, and 
preserved his dignity with a jealous care/ This, 
no doubt> irritated those great people whose 
vanity was gratified when men of genius lived 
by their patronage; but, on the other hand, 
it must be admitted that his temper was natu- 
rally irascible and even violent, and his fits of 
passion, while they lasted, quite ungovernable. 
Even when he was conducting concerts for the 
Prince of Wales, if the ladies of the Court 
talked instead of listening, 'his rage was un- 
controllable, and sometimes carried him to the 

length of swearing and calling names 

whereupon the gentle Princess would say to the 
offenders, " Hush, hush ! Handel is angry." ' It 
is to the credit of the prince and princess that 
they respected the real worth of the master too 
much to be seriously offended by his manners. 

Handel never married, nor did he ever show 
any inclination for the cares and joys of domestic 
life. He was a good son and a good brother; 
but he lived wholly for his art, his only other 
taste being for pictures, of which he was a 
connoisseur. He seldom left his house, except 
to go to the theatre, or to some picture-sale. 
His tastes were simple, though he ate enor- 
mously; having a large, if not an unhealthy, 
appetite to satisfy. His charitableness and 
liberality were unbounded ; he was one of the 
founders of the Soc'ety for the benefit of dis- 
tressed musicians, and one of the chief bene> 
factors of the Foundling Hospital. 

He was 74 yearn old when he died ; but, 
when we contemplate the amount .of work he 
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accomplished, his life seems short in comparisna. 
Nor did he live in seclusion, where he could 
command all his time. Gifted with abnormal 
bodily strength, and with an industry truly cha- 
racteristic of that nation 'which* (as 8ay»Chry- 
Sander) 'has laboured more than any other to 
turn into a blessing the curse of Adam, In the 
sweat of thy brow thou shalt eat bread,' he ex- 
celled in every branch of his art; but, beside 
this, he was a teacher, a chapel-master, an opera- 
director, and an impresario. He was,^ with the 
exception of J.- S. Bach, the greatest organic 
and harpsichordist of his age. He never devoted 
much time to the vic^n; but, when it suited 
him to play, his tone was such that avowed pru- 
fessors of the instrument might have tiken him 
as a model. He had but little voice, yet he was 
an excellent singer of such songs as required aa 
expressive delivery rather than florid execuuon. 
With his singers he was sometimes tyraimical, 
and amusing storie» are told of his passages of 
arms with recalcitrant prime donne ; but he knev 
how to conciliaite thera, and how to preserve their 
respect ; he would take any trouble, and go any 
distance, to teach them their songs ; and all the 
principal artists resident in London, whom he 
employed, remained permanently with him to 
the end of his life. 

The rapidity with whidi he composed was as 
wonderful sis his industry; he may be snid to 
have improvised many of his works on paper. 
'Kinaldo' was written in 14 days; the 'Mes- 
siah* in 24 ! From his earliest years he was 
remarkable for this great readiness in extem- 
porising ; he was always teeming with ideas, to 
which his perfect command of all the resources 
of counterpoint enabled him to give instanta- 
neous and fluent expression. It was his cu&t(sn 
to play organ concertos between the acts or the 
pieces of his oratorios ; but these written com- 
positions were only of service to him when he 
felt that he was not in the vein ; otherwiM, be 
gave himself up to the inspirations of his genios. 
This, indeed, was almost alwa3rs the case sJter he 
became blind, when all that was given to the or- 
chestra was a sort of ritomd, between the recur- 
rences of which Handel improvised away as long 
as it pleased him, the band waiting until a pause or 
a trill gave them the signal for reconunencemeot 
His instrument'il compositions have, in nuay re* 
spects, such as their lucid simplicity and a oo^ 
tain unexpectedness in the modulations and tb« 
entries of the various subjects, tlie character <^ 
improvisations. He seems to have regarded 
these works as a storehouse for his ideas, ca 
which he often drew for his more important 
compositions. 

It must not, however, be supposed that tht 
speed with which he worked argues any want of 
care in the workmanship, nor that be was con tent 
alwa}'B to leave his ideas in the form in which 
they first occurred to him. The shortnees of 
time occupied in the completion of hie great 
masterpieces is to be explained, not merely by 
the ever-readiness of his inspiration, but also 
by the laboriousness and wonderful power of 
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concentration which enabled him actually to 
get through more work in a given time than is 
accomplished by ordinary men. Tho«e original 
sketches of his works that are extant, while 
bearing in their penmanship the traces of im- 
petuous speed, yet abound in erasures, correc- 
tions and afterthoughts, showing that he brought 
sound judgment and stem criticism to bear on 
his own creations. 

In gratitude for the pension aiUowed him by 
the king after Handel's death, Smith, his amanu- 
ensis, to whom Handel had led his MS8., pre- 
sented them all to George III. They remain 
still in the Musical Library of Buckingham 
Palace, and are as follows: — Operas, 32 vols.; 
Oratorios. 21 vols.; Odes and Serenatas, 7 vols.; 
Sacred Music, 12 vols.; Cantatas and Sketches, 
II vols.; and Instrumental Music, 5 voLs. Be- 
side these, there is a collection of copies by Smith 
(the elder), forming a continuation to the original 
MSS., in 1 7 vols. There is also a collection of 
copies, partly ia the hand of Smith (the elder) 
and partly in another hand, chiefly of the Ora- 
torios, in 24 vols, large folio« in the same Library. 

Another, smaller collection of original MSiS. 
is to be found in the Fitzwilliam Museum, Cam- 
bridge, consisting of 7 vols, of the greatest inte- 
rest, containing rough draughts, notes, and 
sketches for various works, and one of the 
Chandos Anthems, entire, 'O Praise the Lord 
with one consent.' 

Very few compositions in Handel's writing are 
in private collections. 

Tlie original MS. score of the work alluded 
to above as achieved in 24 days, the 'Messiah,' 
— the greatest, and also the most universally 
known of all Handel's oratorios, — has been fac- 
similed in photo lithography, and so placed with- 
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in the reach of all who may wish to become 
familiar with Handel's mode of working. Here 
it can be seen how much the work differed in its 
first form from what it finally became, — the work 
as we know it. Some alterations are of compara- 
tively slight importance, such as the substitution 
of one kind of choral voice for another in the 
* lead * of a fugue>subject, — the alteration of the 
form of a violin-figure, and so on. But in other 
cases there are actually two, and sometimes even 
three, different settings of the same words, show- 
ing that Handel himself failed occasionally in at 
once grasping the true realisation of his own 
conceptions. Among many instances of change 
of purpose which might be given, it will be 
sufficient to quote two. In the ' Nativity music' 
there are two settings of the words ' And lo ! the 
angel of the Lord came upon them,' the first of 
which is that now used, and the second an 
Andante in F major, which bears the traces of 
a good deal of labour, but which was finally re« 
jected by the composer. 

The second case is that of the air ' How beau- 
tiful are the feet,' and the subsequent chorus 
' Their sound is gone out.' At first the air was 
written as it now stands, but afterwards its theme 
was taken as a duet in F minor for Alto voices 
(appendix), to which is added a chorus on the 
words, * Break forth into joy,' after which the 
duet is resumed. As to 'Their sound is gone 
out,' these words were originally set as a second 
strophe to ' How beautiful are the feet ' (in its 
first form as an air); they were then set as a 
tenor MAo (appendix), which opens with the 
same theme as that of the chorus which after- 
wards took its place, and which was ultimately 
embodied in the work. We give a fao-simile of 
Handel's signature at the end of this MS.^ 
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His orchestration sounds, of course, scanty to 
modem ears. The balance of the orchestra was 
very different, in his time, from what it is now ; 
some wind-instruments, such as the clarionet, not 
being yet in use, while others were then employed 
in greater numbers ; and some stringed instru- 
ments were included that are now obsolete. The 
wind-instruments were certainly more prominent 
in the band than they now are ; he used the haut- 
bois freely, seeming to have a particular affection 
for them, and sometimes employed them in large 
numbers, as a 'wind-band,' in 'The Fireworks 
Music,' etc. He made, in fetct, abundant use 
of all the materials at his command, and, in his 
own day, was regarded as noisy and even sensa- 
tional. He was said to sigh for a cannon 
(worthy, this, of Berlioz in later times) ; and 
there is extant a caricature of him, by Goupy, 
representing him at the organ, with a boar's head 



and enormous tusks (alluding to his passionate 
temper) ; the room is strewn with horns, trum- 
pets, and kettle-drums; further off are visible 
a donkey braying, and a battery of artillery, 
which is fired by the blazing music of the 
organist ! * Mozart reinstrumented much of the 
'Messiah,' to suit the more modem orchestra; 
and he, as well as Mendelssohn and other mu- 
sicians, have written similar additional accom- 
paniments to several of the other Oratorios and 
Cantatas. [See Additional Accompaniments.] 

1 The flgnre which immediatelr precedes Um dftte U the old 
astrolijglcal or chemical sign for Saturn, denoting Saturday. 
Handel was in the frequent habit of introducing these signs Into hit 
dates. 

' cannons were used at the Crystal Palace, on one ocearion. with no 
bad effect, and also at the Festival at Boston. I'. 8. Ou one occasion, 
Handel ts iiald to have exclaimed, during the performance of one of his 
choruses. ' Oh that I had a cannon! ' Sheridan, In an early burletta, 
• Jupiter.' makes one of his characters say. when a pistol has been fired 
by way of eifeot, ' This hint I took from Handel ' (Townseud), 
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It ia M a vocal and, aboTe all, as a choral 
writer, that Handel is Bupreme. No one ever 
developed the reaouroefi of the ohorus as he did ; 
and his compositionB of this claw remain to this 
day unapproachable. No one, before or sinoe, 
has so well understood how to extract from a | 
body of voices such grand results by such art* 
fully-simple means as those he used. As an 
example of the union of broad effact with eeienoe, 
the chorus ' £nvy I eldest-bom of h^ ! ' in ' Saul' 
may be mentioned. On the unskilled hearer this 
produces the impression of a free composition in 
the rondo-form, with a strongly-contrasted second 
strain, and a very remarkable and telling accom^ 
paniment. £ach phrase seems suggested by the 
words that are sung; while, in &ct, the voices 
move, in strict canonic imitation, on a ground- 
bass which, itself one bar in length, recurs, at 
the outset, sixteen times without intermission. 
As specimens of descriptive choral writing, the 
grand chains of choruses in * Israel' and in * Solo- 
mon ' are unmatched. 

Handel's songs, though conventional in form, 
are so varied in idea, so melodious, and so vocally- 
expressive, that it is hiird to believe Mattheson's 
Statement, that in his early years, though un- 
rivalled as a contrapuntist, he was deficient in 
melody. The vein must always have been present 
in him ; but it is not unlikely that the influence 
of Keiser and, subsequently, of Steffani, gave a 
powerful and a happy impetus to his genius in 
this direction. It is nearly certain, too, that his 
experience of Italian music and singers, and his 
long career as an operatic composer, had the 
effect of influencing his subsequent treatment of 
sacred subjects, leading him to give to the words 
their natural dramatic expression, and to over- 
step the boimds of stiff conventional formality. 

We have remarked that he often drew themes 
for his choruses from his instrumental pieces; 
beside this, he used portions of his earlier vocal 
compositions in writing his later works. Thus, 
four choruses in the ' Messiah* were taken from 
the ' Chamber Duets' ; so was the second part 
of the chorus 'Wretched lovers!* in 'Acis'; 
the ' Magnificat,' * furnished subjects for several 
choruses in ' Israel.' It is, however, an undeniable 
£ftct that, beside repeating himself, he drew 
largely and unhesitatingly on. the resources of 

1 It hu been doubted whether this ' MasnlflMt ' wm really the ori- 

(lual wurk of U»Ddel.ou the ground of a MS. copy (very iuoomei) la 
the llbimrj of tlie Sacred Uarmonk: Society, having the words ' del U^ 
SIk'. Erba' at the head of (he frst page. Tbk MS., however, is by 
an English hand : ' del ' does not imply neoessarily the lathorshlp of 
Erba,a8 ' dal ' would have done ; and the MB. is on English (Whatman) 
paper, and later iu date than the MB. nf the Nuae work, in Handel's 
aut4igraph, which is in Buckingham Falaoe. The latter is not, as M. 
Bchoelcher thought, on the thick paper used by Handel In Italy.bat on 
Xuglish paper and in the hand be vrrot« about the time of the oomp 
position of the ' MesMah.' It \% almost Incbnceirable that he. having an 
amanuensU. should, at that time, copy entire the unknown work of an 
almost unknown composer, though vre may admit that he would have 
condescended to borrow fk-om it. The work is among a number of 
sketches and rough draughts of Handel's own. ideas noted and oom- 
p<«sition9 projected by him, some of which have, others have not, been 
carried out to completion. 

Tliere are but two persons of the name of Erba.Dlonisio and Giorgio, 
mentioned by the biographers of mu.^icians. The former, a Milan- 
ese, flourished about lOeo : but few uf his compositions have been 
thought worthy of being chronicled. The latter, a violinist of Milan, 
according to some writers, or of Borne, according to others was the 
author of some pieces for hU own instrument. It Is doubtful whether 
•itber of these artists deMfved. ai an ecclesiastic, the title of ' B4.* 
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his predeoessors and oontemporaries. And yet 
his own powers of invention were such as must 
preclude the supposition that he was driven 
by lack of ideas to steal those of other people. 
In those days there were many forms of borrowing 
which were not regarded as thefU. When ws 
find, for instance, that the chorus just mentioned, 
' Wretched lovers,* has for its first thenoe the 
subject of a fugue of Baoh*s, that one of the 
most charming of the Chamber Duets was ttk&k 
from a similar duet by Steffani, that the subject 
of the davier-fiigue in Bb (afterwards used for 
the third movement of the second Hantbois- 
concerto) was borrowed note for note from a 
canon by Turini, that, among the subjects whidi 
form the groundwork of many of his chortises. 
themes are to be found, taken f^m the works of 
Leo, Carissimi, Peigolesi, Graun, Muffal, Cal* 
dara, and ''others, — it can only be urged that in 
an age of conventionality, when musicai training 
consisted solely of ^cercise iu the contrapuntal 
treatment of given themes, originality of idea 
did not hold the place it holds now. Such 
themes became common pr(^)erty ; 8c»ne of thsm 
might even have been given to Handel by 
Zachau, in the days when his weekly exerdst 
consisted of a sacred motet, and he would havt 
r^arded them as a preacher would regard a 
text, — merely as a peg on which he or any other 
man might hang a homily. But Handd did 
not stop here. He seems to have looked upon 
his own work as the embodiment, as well as the 
culmination, of all existing music, and therefovt 
to have employed without scruple all such 
existing material as he thought wcnthy to serve 
his purpose. 'It is certain' (to quote a dis- 
tinguished writer of our own day) * that many of 
the musical forms of expression which the an- 
technical man hears and admires in a per- 
formance of one of the works of Handel, the 
technical mad may see in the written scores of 
his predecessors ; and that innumerable subjects, 
harmonic progressioi^s, points of imitation, se- 
quences, etc., which the unlearned are aocoi- 
tomed to admire (and with reason) in Handd, 
are no more the invention of that master thaa 
they are of Auber or Rossini.* In some cases, 
passages of considerable length, and even entire 
movements, were appropriated more or less mi- 
altered by Handel. Two compositions we may 
quote especially, as having been largely laid 
under contribution for some of his best-knova 
works. One is the Te Deum by Francesco Antoeie 
Uria or Urio. No less than nine movements ia 
the 'Dettingen Te Deum* and six in the oratorio 
' Saul * are founded wholly or in part on themeii 
and contain long passages, taken from this work. 
The other is a very curious piece by Alessaadre 
Stradella, unpublished, and theref(»e inaGc««ili|* 
to musicians in general. It is a serenade, ia 
the dramatic form, for three voices and a doaUe 
orchestra (of strings). This has been largely 
used by Handel for more than one of his woiia 
but chiefly for 'Israel in Egypt,* in which 
instances occur of large portions (in one instance 
a 8m Dr. Crotdi*i Leetaraa, p. 1S9L 
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M mDch M 37 ban) being traiisfenred 
bodily to his boom '. ' Israel in l^[ypt ' contains 
another still more flagrant appropriation, the 
transfer of an Organ Canxona by Jobann Caspar 
Kerl to the Chwus ' Egypt was glad/ the only 
change being that of ihe key, from D minor 
to £ minor. The Canzona k printed by Sir 
John Hawkins (chap. 124), so that any zeader 
may judge for himself. 

That such wholesale pilfering as this should 
have b^n possible or even conceivable, Im a fact 
which points to a very di£ferent standard of 
artistic morality from that of the present day. 
Might, in fact, was right. After acknowledging 
this, it is, at first, hard to see why so great an out- 
cry should have been made against Buononcini 
for his theft. The difference seems to be that 
ihe latter thought it sufficient to copy another 
man's work, without even attempting to set it in 
Skny framework of his own. In Handel's case, the 
greater part of the music he ' adopted ' was, no 
doubt, saved from oblivion by the fact of its 
inclusion in his works. The onlv possible justifi- 
cation of the proceeding is afforded by success. 

Among the minor instances of appropriation 
by Handel of other men's themes, it has been 
alleged that the popular air known as 'The 
Harmonious Blacksuiith/ which figures (with 
variations) in Handel's 'Suites de Pieces,' was 
the composition of Wagenseil, or of some still 
older and less known composer. There was 
republished at Paris a version of it, adapted to 
words by Clement Marot, which was said to be 
its original form ; but no copy of the air, in any 
form, is extant of an earlier date than the set of 
' Suites de Piboee' in which it appears ; there is, 
therefore, absolutely nothing to show that it is 
not the work of Handel. 

In any caee, musical plagiarism is hard to define. 
The gamut is limited ; similarity of thought is 
frequent, and coincidence of expression must be 
sometimes inevitable between composers of the 
same period. Justification can only be afforded 
by success. We are irresistibly reminded of the 
passage in which Heine speaks of the philo- 
sopher Schelling, who complained that Hegel 
had stolen his ideas : ' He was like a shoemaker 
accusing another shoemaker of having taken his 
leather and made hooU with it .... Nothing is 
more absurd than the assumed right of property 
in ideas. Hegel certainly used many of Schel- 
ling's ideas in his philosophy, but Schelling him- 
self never could have done anything with them.' 

One man there was, — J. S. Bach, — whose fer- 
tility was so inexhaustible that he invented his 
own fugal subjects, and did not draw on the 
common stock. In this he was, — with all his 
severe. science and seeming formality, — the true 
precursor of Beethoven and the modem romantic 
school of instrumental music ; while Handel, in 
spite of his breadth and flow of melody, and the 
picturesqueness of his grand yet simple concep- 
tions, was the glorified apotheosis of the purely 
contrapuntal, vocal music 

1 Bed two papen by Mr. S. Front In the MoDthl7 Musical Baoord for 
JKkv. Md Dec. 187L 
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No biographer of Bach or of Handel can re- 
frain from dnawing a parallel between these two 
gigantic, oontemporary masters, who never met, 
but who, in their respective spheres, united in 
their own persons all the influences and tenden- 
cies of modem thought, which brought about the 
Qsvolution from the art of Palestrina to the art 
of Beethoven. 

Handel's influence over the men who were his 
contemporaries was great ; yet he founded no 
achooL All his works were performed as soon as 
they were written ; and, thanks to the constant 
opportunity thus afforded to him of comparing 
his conceptions with their realisation, his growth 
of mind was such that he surpassed himself more 
rapidly than he influenced others. That which 
b imitable in his work is simply the result of 
certain forms of expression that he used because 
he found them ready to his hand ; that which is 
his own is inimitable. His oratorios are, in their 
own style, as unapproached now as ever; he 
seems to have exhausted what art can do in this 
direction ; but he has not swayed the minds of 
modem composers as Bach has done. 

Bach lived and wrote in retirement ; a small 
proportion only of his works was published in 
his lifetime, nor did he take into account their 
effect on the public mind, or feel the public 
pulse, as Handel did. It is strange that he in 
his seclusion should have preserved a keen in- 
terest in the music of other men, whereas Han- 
deVs shell of artistic egotism seemed hardened 
by the rough contact of the world and society ; 
music for him existed only in his own works. 
Bach was very anxious to make the acquaintance 
of his famous oontempornry ; and, on two occa- 
sions, when the latter visited Halle, made efforts 
to meet him, but without success. When Handel 
went thither the third time, Bach was dead. 

Bach's influence began to be felt some fifty 
years after his death, when the treasures he had 
left behind him were first brought to light. He 
was a thinker who traced ideas to their source, 
an idealist who worshipped abstract truth for its 
own sake. His works are close chains of thought 
and reasoning, prompted by profound feeling, and 
infinitely suggestive ; from the various starting- 
points which they offer, we go on arguing to this 
day; but they appeal chiefly to &e reflective 
mind. They are no less complete as wholes than 
the worksof Handel, but they are &rmorecomplez; 
and to perceive their unity requires a broad scope 
of judgment, not possessed by every hearer. 

Handel's works appeal to all aUke. He WM 
a man of action; what he felt and what he 
saw he painted, but did not analyse. The dif- 
ference is the same as that which lies between a 
great philosopher and a great epic poet, — be- 
tween Pl^to and Homer. Who shall say whether 
is greater? For traces of the influence of the 
one we must seek deeper and look farther, but 
the power of the other is more consciously felt 
and more universally recognised. 

*The figure of Handel,' says Bumey. who 
knew him well, 'was large, and he was somewhat 
unwieldy in his actions ; but his countenance was 
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full of fire and dignity. His general look was 
somewhat heavy and sour, but when he did 
smile it was the sun bursting out of a black 
cloud. There was a sudden flash of intelligence, 
wit, and good humour, beaming in his countenance 
which I hardly ever saw in any other.' *Hi8 
smile was like heaven.' To this Hawkins adds 
that *his gait was ever sauntering, with some- 
what of a rocking motion.' 

Of portraits of Handel there is a multitude. 
Several were executed in marble by Roubi Iliac ; 
one, a bust, presented to George III, with the 
original MSS. and Handel's harpsichord,* by 
Smith; another, also a bust (1738), bought by 
Bartleman at the sale of the properties at Vaux- 
hall, and bought at his sale again by Mr. Pol- 
lock, who presented it to the Foundling Hospital ; 
another, a bust, in the collection of Mr. Alfred 
Morrison; fourthly, the Vauxhall statue (1738), 
now the property of the Sacred Harmonic Society, 
Roubilliac*s first work, in which the association 
of the commonplace dress of the figure with the 
lyre and naked Cupid is very ludicrous; and 
lastly, the statue in the monument in West- 
minster Abbey, which, in spite of the French 
affectation of the pose, is one of the best portraits 
of the master, the head having been taken from 
a mould of his face taken after death by Kou- 
billiac, and said to have been afterwards touched 
upon by him, the eyes opened, etc. A repro- 
duction of this occurs in *The Mirror* for July 
19, 1S34, firom which it is here engraved. 




Of pictures, the one by Denner, a very unsatis- 
factory portrait, was given by Lady Rivers to 
the Sacred Harmonic Society; another, hardly 
more trustworthy, by G. A. Wolffgang, is in the 
collection of Mr. Snoxell. Two by Hudson are in 
the possession of the Royal Society of Musicians, 
while another, said to be the original, was de- 
scribed by Forstemann (1844) ** belonging to 
the granddaughters of Handel's niece, Johanna 
Friderica Florchen, at Halle. It is doubtful if 
this latter exists. There is, however, an un- 
doubted original by Hudson, signed, 1756, at 
Gopsall, and a duplicate of it, slightly different, 
in Buckingham Palace. Another, a capital little 

> Tills di^po^eii effectudlly of the claim of the hnrpslchord. now to 
the Fonth Kptisln^rton lIuMum. to be cousldered as Uauderat barinl- 
chord. unless b« bad more than oae. 
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head by Grafoni, is in the Fitzwilliam Museum 
at Cambridge, to which it was presented by 
the Rev. E. Ward. A portrait by Thomhill is aUio 
in that Museum, and another by the same (i 720), 
representins: Handel at the organ, said to have 
been painted for the Duke of Chandos, was in 
the possession of the late Mr. Ellerton. Lastly, 
a little picture, signed ' F. Kyte, 1742,' which be- 
longed formerlv to Mr. Keith Milnes, who gave it 
to Mr. Rolfe, ^m whose heirs it passed into the 
possession of the writer, was the original of 
Houbraken's engraving, and probably also of 
that by Schmidt, which is very rare. It is 
reproduced by Hawkins, who pronounoee it to 
be ' the only good one, but that the features are 
too prominent.* 

The Vauxhall statue was copied by Bartolozzi 
for Dr. Arnold's edition of HandeFs works, for 
which Heath engraved an apotheosis for which Uie 
portrait was taken from another picture (said tobe> 
by Hudson in Dr. Arnold's possession. The bust 
was copied by Chambars for Mainw.iring*8 ' lik 
of Handel ; * and the monument, by Delattre, for 
Bumey's 'Commemoration.* Denner's picture 
was engraved by E. Harding for the * Aneodotei 
of G. F. Handel and J. C. Smith,' Hudson's 
portrait at Gopsall was copied in mezzotint, and 
very badly, for Dr. Amold*B edition, and again en- 
graved by Thompson, and others; the picture 
belonging to the Royal Society of Muaddans was 
copied in mezzotint by J, Faber in 1 748, and again 
in 1 749, the first being now very rare. This was 
copied by Miller (of Dublin) and Hardy, and in 
line by W. Bromley, Sichling, and a host of minor 
artists. An engraved portrait published by 
Breitkopf and H^rtel is also scarce. The picture 
by G. A. Wolflfgang was engraved by J. G. 
Wolffgang at Berlin, the name being spelled 
(in the first state) HENDEL. A good |io61e. 




not improbably from Mr. Morrison's bust, v»b 
attached to the word books of the Commemoratioo 
of 1784, of which the accompanj-ing cut i* a 
faithful copy, slightly reduced. A ciunoua but. 
probably, untrustworthy lithograph was pub- 
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Ifelied at Vienna by Kiinike, representing Handel" 
without a wig. There is an unfinisbed plate, 
supposed to be unique, which represents him 
holding a scroll of music, and has a Hkeness to 
the portrait by Denner; and another, almost 
unique, * Etch'd by D. C. Read from a Picture 
by Hogarth in his possession,* which is con- 
temptible as a portrait and as a work of art. 

Beside these, a picture said to be by Hogarth 
and to represent Handel, has been copied in 
mezzotint by C. Turner, which has no claim 
to consideration on either of those grounds. 

The best are the two prints by Faber and 
Houbraken. 

The following is a list of his works * :— 

S lUlUn Oratorios ; * II Trioofo del 

Tempo e del dlslngAQiio ' (17U7-8). 

and ' La Besurrezlone ' (1706). 
1 Oennan * Passion ' 0717-18). 
19 EngUsh Oratorios : * Esther ' * 

(17*)). ' Deborah ' * (1783). ' Aiha- 

lla'* 0738). 'Faul'* a738), l*- 

rael ' * 0738), * Messiah ' * 0741). 

' Samson '♦ 074U 'Joseph'* 

(174SJ. • Hercules ' * 0744^. * Bcl- 

ahazxar ' * (1744), ' Occasional ' * 

( 1746). * Judas llaccabaeus ' * 

(174«j. 'Alexander Balus** (1747). 

'Joshua' * (1747). ' Solomou ' * 

C1748). • Susanna ' * (1748). * Theo- 
dora* (1740>.'Jephtha'« 0751). 

• Triumph of Time and Truth ' 
0787). 

5 Te Deums: ' Utrecht'* 0713). 

2 'Chandos'* (1718-20). Queen 

Caroline's* (71737), * Petting- 

en'*il74S). 
• Pf«lms; 'Dixit Domlnns'* et 

• Gloria ' O707). ' Laudate ' * et 
•Gloria' (17crr). 'Laudate' et 
Gloria 'OTO?-*), "Nisi Dominus 
(1707-9). Utrecht 'Jubilate 
(1713). Arrangement of Utrecht 
'Jubaate'(?1727). 

ao Anthems: 12 'Chandos *(* U)) 

(171t«-20). 4 '(Coronation'* 0727), 

1 'Weddbig' (performed ITSfl). 

1 'Funeral'* 0737). 1 Dettln- 

geo' 0743). 1 'Foundling Hos- 
pital ' (1749). 
Arrangements of 4 of the '(Than- 

dos' Anthems for the Chapel 

Boyal (? 1727). 
aome Bedts. in a Wedding An- 
them (pasticcio) for the Marriage 

of the Princes* Anne, taken from 

Athalla. and from the seventh 

Chandos Anthem 0734). 
1 Motet; ' BUete. venti ' * O707-9). 
Miscellaneous sacred ; a ' Gloria ' * 

(1707-9». • Kyrie ' (1707-9), ' Msgnl- 

flcat ' (? 1707-9) : 8 Hymns, ' The 

Invitation.' 'Desiring to lote.' 

and OD ' The Resurrection' (1742). 
8 German Operas; ' Almlra'0704), 

'Nero' (performed 17(5), *Flo- 

rindo nnd Daphne ' (1708). 
89 Italian Operas: 'Roderigo** 

0706). • Agrippina '* 1707).' 8111a ' 
. (1707-8),* Rinaldo 'OTll). ' Pastor 

ndo* 07W). 'Teseo* 0712). 

'Amadlgl' COriana' at Ham- 
burg) (? 1715). • Radamisto ' * 

(* Zenobta ' at Hamburg) (? 1720). 

• llu2lo ScsBTola • * (1T21). ' Flori- 

dante ' * (? 1721), * Ottone* * 

(ITB). 'Flario'* (1723). 'GiuHo 

Cesare ' * 0723). ' Tamerlauo ' * 

n724). 'Bodellnda'* OT25>. 

'Sciptone'* 0728). 'Aleasan- 

dfo'* (or 'Bozana*> (1726). 
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'Admeto* (?n27). 'Bkcanlo 
P.'* 0727), 'BIroe'* il7»), 

• Tolomeo ' * 0728X * Lotario ' * 
r Judith' at Hamburg) (1729). 

• 1 artenope ' * (1730). ' Poro ' * 
CCleuflda' at Hamburg) (1731). 
•Eilo'* (71731), * Bosarme'* 
(1732). -Orlando'* (1732). 'Arl- 
anua'* 0733), 'Ariodante'* 
0734). 'Aldna'* (ITS-U Ata- 
lanu'* 0736). 'Giustlno'* 
0736), ' Arminio ' * (1738), ' Bere- 
nice'* (1737), 'Faramondo'* 
(173T), • Serse ' * 0738). Airs In 
'Jupiter In Aigos' (pasticcio) 
0739), 'Imeneo'* (173JMO), 
*Deldamia'*(1740). 

Fragments of 'Flavlo Ollbrto,' an 
opera which Haudel abandoned 
after the beginning. 'Lucio 
Vero ' was a mere pasticcio ( i747) 
containing not one 'note of new 
music. 

Fragments of 'Titus • (71781 ); Be- 
dts. to 'Bemlramlde,' 'Arbace.' 
and 'Calo Fabrizlo* (pasticci. 
1733-4) : 5 pieces and an Overture 
to 'Orestes' i pasticcio. 1734); 
Overture to ' Alessandro Severo * 
(pasticcio. 1738): and fragments 
of an Opera without name or 
date. 

1 English Opera. ' Alcestes ' 0749) 
called 'Alcides' by Dr. Arnold, 
partly used In 'The Choice of 
Hercules.* 

2 Italian Serenatas; * Ad. Galatea, 
e Pollfemo' * 07U8), 13 Airs and 
Choruses for ' Pamasso in Festa ' 
(performed 1734). 

2 Eufflish Berenatas; *Ads and 
GaUtea'* 0*721), 'Semele'* 
0743). 

1 English Interlude. 'The Choice 
of Hercules'* 0780). 

1 Italian Intermezzo,' Terpsichore* 
(performed. 1784). 

4 Odes; Queen Anne's 'Birthday 
Ode • * 0712X * A lexauder's 
Feast'* 0738). 'Dryden's Ode,' 
on 'St. Cecilia's Day'* (1739). 
'L'Allegro. 11 Penseroso, ed 11 
Modrtrato'* 0740). 

2 Chamber Trios ; ' Be tn non lasd 
amore.' ' Quel fior che all* alba 
ride*O708). 

24 Chamber Duels; 19 called 'Han- 
over DueU • 0711 ) ; 2, ' Quel fior.' 
•Ko. di vol* 0741); 8, 'Beato In 
ver.' 'No. di vol.* 'Fronda leg- 
giera" 0742); 1, 'Qual »aria* 
0745) ; 6. ' G ill nel Tartarei.' * Caro 
autor' O). 'Caro autor' (2\ 'Ah, 
nella sorte,' 'Spero Indamo' 
(n. d.). 

1 Italian Duet, 'L'amore hmo. 



1 Where the date of composition to not even approximately known, 
timt of publication has been given. An astcrbk is added to the 
luimes of the works the autographs of which are preserved In Buck- 
Itwrham Palace. Some of the volumes hi that collection rontain 
Anthems. Duets, Sketches. Fragments. Bonatas, *c.. Impossible to 
d*>Kignate with an asterisk In the above short list. The writer des.r«s 
to -KoretM hi< obligation to M. Echcelcher for the first draft of this 
OMfui catakigue. 



cente,' unpublished and lost 
(performed March 28, 1738). 

94 Cantatas: 1. 'Pa<uion.' German 
0704); 1% called Hanover' 
0711): T9 vrrilten In Italy, un- 
publtohed (1706-12); 2. 'Cecilia, 
volgi.' ' Bel del clelo ' (1786). 

7 French Bongs (17(rr-9). 

19 EngUsh Bongs (v.dj, found se- 
parate or in various Song-book> 
0715-1786). 

1 EwlLih Air. unpublished, 'For 
ever let his sacred raptures' 
(n.d.). 

14 lullan Ain and Canzonets, un- 
published (n. d.). 

INSTRUMENTAL. 
6 Bonatas (Trios', lost, (I(S04). 

15 Sonatas (Solos). Op. 1 (pub- 
lished 1732). 

9Fonatas(TriosX Op. 2 (published 
1732). 

6 Concertos (Hoboy). Op. 3 (pub- 
lUhed 1734). 

1st Bet. 6 Organ Concertos* (7 
parts). Op. 4 (publl^ed 1734). 

7 Bonatas (Trios). Op. 5 (published 
1735). 

12 Grand Concertoa.* Op. 6 0739. 

Published 1739). 
Snd Set. eOrgan Coocertos* (2 



with 7lnstnm)ental parts) (pub* 
lished 1741). The Instrumental 
parts to these (published 1760). 
3rd Bet. 6 Organ Concertos* (7 
Instrumental parts). Op.7 074()> 
51. J»ublUhed 17«J1). 

3 Organ Concertos (7 Instrumental 
parts) (published 1797) (Arnold). 

Coucertante in 9 parts 0738), 
Water Husick ' In 7 parts (1716). 

Tunes in the 'Alehymlst' (1732). 
'Forest Music' (1741-2), 'Fire- 
work* Music' * 0749). Hornpipe 
(1740), Sonata for 2 Violins (1738). 
SonaU tn 5 parts 0736) ; Sonata 
for Violin. BonaU fof Hoboy, 
Vtolln. and Viola, and an Over- 
ture (n. d.). 
MUSIC FOB HARPSICHORD, 

4 Pieces. In Holland (71710). 
1st Bet. Suites dePWoes (published 

1T20). 
4 Minuets and a March (published 

2nd Set. Suites de PItees (published 
1733). 

6 Pieces (published 1798), 4 Plecea 
(published 1859 by the German 
Handel Sodety). Six Fugues for 
Organ or Harpsichord* O720 
Published 1786), rj j^n 



HANDEL,CJOMMEMORATIONOF. Early 
in 1783 three musical amateurs. Viscount Fitz- 
william, Sir Watkin Williams Wynn, and Joah ' 
Bates, conceived the idea of celebrating the 
centenary of the birth of Handel (1684-5) by 
performing some of his works on a scale then 
unprecedented in England. The scheme being 
supported by the leading musical professors and 
the Directors of the Concert of Ancient Music 
(who undertook the arrangement of the per- 
formances), and warmly entered into by the 
King, it was determined to carry it into effect 
by giving two performances in Westminster 
Abbey (where Handel was buried), and one at 
the Pantheon. The first performance was given 
in the Abbey on Wednesday morning, May 26, 
1 784 ; it consisted of * The Bettingen Te Deum,' 
one of the Coronation Anthems, one of the 
Chandos Anthems, part of the Funeral Anthem, 
and a few other fragments. The second was on 
Thursday evening, May 27, at the Pantheon, 
and comprised various songs and choruses, sacred 
and secular, four concertos and an overture. 
The third was at the Abbey on Saturday mom- 
ipg, May 29, when ' Messiah* was given. These 
performances were so attractive as to lead to a 
repetition of the first day's music, with some 
little variations, at the Abbey, on Thursday 
morning, June 3, and of ' Messiah,* .at the san^e 
place, on Saturday morning, June 5. The or- 
chestra (erected at the west end of the nave, and 
surmounted by an organ built for the occasion 
by Green) contained 525 performers, viz. 59 
sopranos, 48 altos, 83 tenors, and 84 basses; 
48 first and 47 second violins, 26 violas, 21 
violoncellos, 15 double basses, 6 flutes, 26 oboes, 
26 bassoons, i double bassoon, 12 trumpets, 
12 horns, 6 trombones, 4 dfiims, and the con- 
ductor (at the organ), Joah Bates. The prin- 
cipal vocalists, who are included in the above 
enumeration, were Madame Mara, Miss Har- 
wood, Miss Cantelo. Miss Abrams, Miss Tlie- 
odosia Abrams, and Signor Bartolini ; Rev. Mr. 
I Clerk, Dyne, and Kny vett, altos ; Harrison, 
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Norris, aud Corfe, tenon ; Bellamy, Champness, 
Beinhold, Matthews, and Tasca, basses. The 
orchestra at the Pantheon consisted of 200 
performers selected from those at the Abbey, 
and also included Signor Pacchierotti among the 
principal sopranos. The total receipts were 
£12,736 128. lod., and the total expenses £5,450 
ts, 4d,f leaving a surplus of £7,286 60. 6^., 
which, after retaining £286 6«. 6d. to meet 
subsequent demands, was divided between the 
Society of Musicians (^£6,000), and the West- 
minster Hospital (£1,000). A mural tablet 
recording the event was placed in the Abbey 
above Handel's monument. In 1 785 Dr. Bumey 
published a quarto volume containing an Account 
of the Commemoration, with a Sketch of the 
Life of Handel, and plates, one of which repre- 
sents his monument. In this the inscription is 
altered to support the assertion in the Life 
(made upon the alleged authority of Dr. Warren, 
who is asserted to have attended Handel in his 
last illness), that Handel died on Good Friday, 
April 13, and not on Saturday, April 14. I75<^. 
Assuming Bumey to have believed the unsup- 
ported statement of Dr. Warren, made 25 years 
after the event, in preference to the unanimous 
contemporary testimony to the contrary, still 
he could not but have been conscious that in 
putting forth that engraving of the monument 
he was circulating a misrepresentation. The 
matter is important, as Bumey's date has been 
generally accepted, but it is too lengthy to be 
further entered upon here. The evidence proving 
Saturday, April 14, to be the true date may be 
seen stated in the Introduction to the Word 
Book of the Handel Festival, 1862, and Notes 
and Queries, 3rd Series, iii. 421. 

The Commemoration of 1 784 was followed by 
similar meetings at the Abbey, with more per- 
formers, in 1785, 86, 87, and 91. In the latter 
year the performers are said to have numbered 
1068, but that number was probably made up 
by inserting the names of persons who performed 
alternately with others, so that the numbers en- 
gaged in any one performance did not much 
exceed those on the former occasions. [W. H. H.] 
HANDEL FESTIVAL. In 1856 Mr. R. K. 
BowLEY [see that name] conceived the idea of 
coamiemorating the genius of Handel on the 
centenary (in 1859) of his death by performing 
some of his works on a scale of unpreoedent^ 
magnitude. On Sept. i, 1856, he communicated 
his idea to the Coomiittee of the Sacred Har- 
monic Society, by whom it was favourablv re- 
ceived. No buUding in London being lai^ 
enough to contain the necessary orchestra, the 
attention of the Society was directed towards the 
Central Transept of the Crystal Palace (of which 
they had already had experience in the per- 
formance of the music at the opening of the 
PaUce, May 10, 1854) as the most likely place 
to answer the desired end. The Directors of 
the Crystal Palace Company entered warmly into 
the project, and it was determined to hold a 
preliminary festival in 1857. A large orchestra 
was accordingly erected, with a grand organ, 



built by Gray and Davison expressly for the 
occasion. With the chorus of the Society as a 
nucleus, a choir of upwards of 1 200 picked singers 
was formed in Lonoon, which was supplemented 
by others from the principal towns in the United 
Kingdom until the whole numbered 2000. The 
band, similarly constituted, numbered 396. The 
meeting, under the title of 'The Great Handd 
Festivid,' was held on Monday, Wednesday, and 
Friday, I5tfa, 17th, and 19th June, 1857, with 
a public rehearsal on the preceding Saturday. 
The sole direction of the musical arrangements 
was committed to the Society, the Company 
taking charge of the other arrangementa. The 
oratorios of 'Messiah,' 'Judas Maccabeus,' and 
' Israel in Egypt," were performed, the principal 
singers including Clara Novello, Miss Dolby, 
Mr. Sims Reeves and Herr Formes, and the con- 
ductor being Mr. (now Sir Michael) Costa^ as 
conductor of the Society. 

This festival having established the fiyci that 
the Central Transept of the Palace might be 
made a fitting locality for the CommemoraticMi in 
1859, it took place under the same management, 
on the 20th. 22nd,* and 24th June, 'Mesdah* 
and ' Israel in Egypt' again occupying the first 
and third days, the second being devoted to ' The 
Dettingen Te Deum* and a selection from various 
works. The band was augmented to 460, and 
the chorus to upwards of 2,700 performers ; Mr. 
Costa was conductor, and the principal singen 
included Clara Novello, Sims Beeves, and f^iffnor 
Belletti. The orchestra was improved by inclosing 
it with wooden screens, and covering it in with an 
enormous awning of oiled and hardened canvas. 
The three performances and the public rehearsal 
were remarkably successful, and attracted 81,319 
visitors. 

This success led to the determination that 
similar festivals should be held periodically 
under the name of the Triennial Handel FestivaL 
Six have been held, viz. in 1862, 1865, 1868, 
1871, 1874, and 1877. The first and third days 
have invariably been occupied by ' Messiah' and 
' Israd,' the intermediate days being devoted to 
varied selections, including 'The Dettingen Te 
Deum* in 187 1 ; the Coronation Anthems, * Zadok 
the Priest' (186:;), and 'The king shall rejoioe' 
(1877) ; and the First, Fourth, and Second Organ 
Concertos respectively in 1871, 1874, •*"! 1877. 
The singers who appeared at these feeti^Js 
were the most eminent then before the publia 
The Sacred Harmonic Society has been solely 
responsible for the performances, which have 
been all conducted by Sir M. Costa as the oco- 
ductor of the Society. The band was augmented 
in 1865 to 495 performers, and the chon» ia 
1874 to nearly 3,200. The sonority o£ the 
orchestra was increased by the erection in 1862 
of a boarded roof covering in the whole sfiaos 
occupied by the performers, and extending 24 
feet beyond the fronL [W. H. H.] 

HANDELrGESELLSCHAFT. A society fbr 
the publication of a critical and uniform editioa 
of the whole of Handel's works in full score, 
with pianoforte arrangement and German trant- 
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Ifttion of the text. The Prospectus is dated 15 
Aug. 1856, and has 35 names appended to it, 
including those of Chrysander, Dehn, Franz, Ger- 
vinus, Hauptmann, Hiller, Jahn, Liszt, Meyer- 
beer, Moscheles, Neukomm, Kietz. A second 
Pro^ectus announcing the first year's issue is 
dated Leipzig, i June 1859, <^cl signed by the 
Directorium, viz. Rietz, Hauptmann, Chryeander, 
Gervinus, Breitkopf k Hartel. For the editing — 
which is of the most thorough character, and 
based in every possible case on the autograph 
MSS. — Dr. Chrysander is understood to be 
responsible ; and the execution is all that might 
be expected from the well-known efficience and 
taste of the firm of Breitkopf & Hartel, by whom 
the volumes are issued. The annual subscription 
is 10 thalers, or 304. 

The following works have been published, and 
H is intended to complete the whole by 1 885, the 
second centenary of Handel's birth. (Those 
marked with a * are published for the first 
time.) 

1. 1868. 1. Simnnah. % BariMleboid worki. S Suites de FUeaseta 

S. Ada. 
2: ino. 4. Herculoa. B. AthftUab. a. Alkgro. Fenaerow. and 

Modemto. 

5. I860. 7. Semele. 8. Theodora. 9. *FuBloii(8t.JobD). 

4. 1801, 10. eamaon. II. Funeral Aothem. 12. Alexander's F«ast. 

6. 1802. IS. 8aaL 14. OoronatUm Anthems. 15. *FaaaJtHi (BrookesX 

6. 1863. 16. Israel. 17. Joshua. 18. Choice of Hercules. 

7. 1861 19. Belshazzar. 20. Time and Truth. 21. Oboe Conoertos. 

CoDcartante. eta 

8. 1868w 22. Judas. 23. Ode for S. CedUa's Daj. U. *n Trlomfo del 

Tempos SB. Dettingen Te Dcum. 
•. 1M6. 26. Solomon. 27. Aicina. SB. 12 Organ Coneertos. 

10. 1>«7. 9. Deborah. 30. 12 Grand Conoertos. 31. LtrecbtTeDeum 

and JublUte. 

11. I86B. 82. Chamber Doeta. SSL Alexander Balos. 84. Chaados 

Anthems. 

12. 18681 as. Chandoe Anthema. 36. 8 Wedding Anthems, Dettlncen 

do., etc. 

13. 1870. 37. Ghandos Te DeUm, and 2 sbort do. 38. 4cLatin Faalms 

and Motets. 66. ^cAImlra. 86. 9|(tU>drigo. Appendix to 

Time and Troth, and to Deborah. 
14. 197L 97. Agripptna. 68. *Bioalda 60l Teteo. 62. *AamdlgL 

64. «Mazlo Boeroia. 
Iflw 1872. CI. *8tlla. 63. *Itadamlsta 67. ^FlaTlo. 68. OlolloCesare. 
IS. 1873. 68k «Floridante. 70L ♦Bodellnda. CB, *Fastor Fldo. 6B. 

4cTamerlano. 
17. 1874. 7L *Bdplooe. 72. «Alea«adro. 73. *Admeto. 74. *Bio- 

1^ UTTSb 88. 4cBe*orredone. 61. *FamMw In fcsta. 75. «Blroe. 
76w ^Tolomeo. 

Many thingi, even in the well-known works, 
have been here published, and indeed revealed, 
for the first time — such as the trombone parts in 
Israel in Egypt and Saul, the organ part in Saul, 
the rescoring, in D, for Samson, of the Dead 
March in Saul, the final chorus in Belshazzar, 
etc. etc [G.] 

HANDEL SOCIETY, THE. A society 
formed in 1843 ' for the production of a superior 
and standard edition of the works of Handel.' It 
-was suggested by Mr. Macfisurren, senior, who 
however died on the 24th April, immediately 
ftfter the first meeting convened by him. The 
Prospectus was signed by Ueorge A. Macfarren 
BB Secretary, on behalf of the Ck)uncil, and was 
issued from his residence 73 Bemers Street, June 
1 6. 1843. The Council for the firat year consisted 
of B. Addison. Treasurer ; W. Stemdale Bennett ; 
3ir H. R. Bishop ; Dr. Crotch ; J. W. Davison ; 
jB . J. H(mk ins ; G. A. Macfarren, Secretary ; I. Mos- 
cheles ; T. M. Mudie ; E. F. Rimbault ; Sir George 
Bnuurt, and Henry Smart. The annual subscription 
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was a guinea, and the Society commenced opera- 
tions with I coo members. The publications — in 
large folio, full score, each with P. F. arrangement 
and editor's preface — were issued by Cramer, 
Addison, and Beale, as follows : — 

1843.4. 4 Coronation Anthems, edited hf Dr. Crotch : and L'AUflKro, H 
Peosleroto. ed II Moderato. bj I. Mowheles. 

1844-Sl Esther, by Charles Lucas; and Ode for 8. CedUa's Daj. bj 
T. M. Mudie. 

1MV6. Israel In Bgrpt. by MendelsKdin. 

1846-7. Acis and Galatea, by W. Stemdale Bennett; and Dettlogen Tt 
Deum. by Sir O. Smart. 

1847-8. Belxhaxiar, Part 1. by 0. A. MacCmeo. 

1848-9. Do. Part2.b7 Do. 

ISfiO. Messiah, by Dr. Btanbanlt. 

wa, 13 Chamber Duett and 2 Trios. bjHeoiT Smart. 

1860. Samson, by Dr. Rimbault. 

1808. Judan Maccabieus. by G. A. Macfarrea. 

18ft4. Saul, by Dr. Rimbault. 

1866. Jephtbah. by G. A. Madknen. 

The Society was dissolved in Jan. 1848. owing fo 
a lack of subscribers ; but the publication of the 
works was continued by Cramer &; Co. till 1858, 
when the last volume (for 1855) was issued. [G.] 

HANDEL AND HAYDN SOCIETY, THE, 
Boston, Massachusetts, is the laigest, and, with 
one ^exception, the oldest living musical (»r- 
ganisation in the United States. It dates from 
March 30, 1815, when sixteen gentlemen met in 
answer to an invitation dated six days before, 
signed by Gottlieb Graupner, Thomas Smith 
Webb, and Asa Peabody, to consider * the expe- 
diency of forming a society for cultivating and 
improving a correct taste in the performance of 
sacred music, and also to introduce into more 
general practice the works of Handel, Haydn, 
and other eminent composers.* At a second meet- 
ing a fortnight later, a set of rules was adopted, 
and Matthew S. Parker was elected Secretary. 
The first board of government was completed at 
the third meeting, April 20, 181 5, by the election 
of Thomas Smith Webb as president, Aniasa 
Winchester vice-president, and Nathaniel Tucker 
treasurer, and nine others as trustees. 

The state of music in Boston was at this time 
very low. The ' Massachusetts Musical Society,' 
formed in 1807, was - extinct. The Philo- 
harmonic Society — for orchestral music only — 
was still in existence; but of professional 
musicians there were probably not a score in the 
town. The society's first mu sical utterances were 
from the ' Lock Hospital ' and other collections of 
hymn tunes then in general use in New England. 
By degrees, and as its numbers grew, music of 
a higher order was rehearsed. Early in Sep- 
tember, 181 5, the project of a 'public exhibition' 
assumed importance. And on the night of the 
following Christmas, at the Stone Chapel, in the 
presence of a thousand auditors, the society gave 
to the public the first taste of its quality. The 
chorus numbered about a hundred, of which 
perhaps ten were ladies; an orchestra of less 
than a dozen and an organ furnished the accom- 
paniments ; the programme was long and varied, 
and included selections firom ' The Creation ' and 
' The Messiah,* and other works by Handel. An 
enthusiastic journalist declared that there was 

1 Tht BUmghlou Mutieal BoeiHf. fbrmed Not. 7, 17B6. Stonghton It 
an inland town about twenty miles from Boston. Tlie Sodetj't 
artlxtlc importance has been much less than that of the suUiect 
of this vliele. 

Uix2 
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' nothing to compare with it/ and that the society 
was * now the wonder of the nation." The concert 
was repeated on the i8th January following. 

The State legislature having granted, Feb. 9, 
1816, a special charter, wherein the purpose of 
the society *to extend the knowledge and im- 
prove the style of church musick* was recog- 
nised, a new code of rules was framed, and other 
means adopted to strengthen the efficiency of the 
organisation. The records of the first decade 
furnish abundant evidence of the poverty of the 
musical resources of Boston. With the hope of 
securing better organists than were available at 
home, liberal offers were made to musicians in 
New York and Philadelphia. On one occasion 
there .was an undisguised fear that a certain con- 
cert must be postponed * in consequence of the 
want of an organist.* In the early concerts the 
solos were sung by members of the choir. The 
first engagement of a professional vocalist was 
that of Mr. Thomas Phillips, in April, 1 818, to 
whom was paid the extraordinary sum of 400 
dollars for two concerts. The following list pre- 
sents the names of eminent artists who have ap- 
peared at the society's concerts : English — Mmes. 
Anna Bishop, Patey, Parepa-Rosa, Catherine 
Hayes, and Edith Wynne; Messrs. Braham, Cum- 
mings, Hatton, Incledon, Patey, Henry Phillips, 
and Santley ; Continental — Mmes. Alboni, Cara- 
dori-AUan, Grisi, Nilsson, Kudersdorf, Sontag, 
and Tietjens (whose last appearance in America 
was at a concert by the society) ; Messrs. Formes, 
Stigelli, Mario, etc.; American — Mmes. Clara 
Louise Kellogg, Antoinette Sterling, etc. ; Messrs. 
Charles R. Adams, Thomas Ball (the eminent 
sculptor), Myron W. Whitney — and many others. 

It was not until the 17th concert, Dec. 25, 
1818, that a complete oratorio was performed. 
This was * The Messiah.' Liberal selections from 
the work had however been given at the pre- 
vious concerts. The following list of works, 
with the year of first performance, contains the 
most important choral compositions produced in 
the course of the 63 seasons which have passed 
(1815-1878), comprising 610 concerts. Of the 
compositions named few had been heard in 
Boston, or even in America^ before their per- 
formance by the society. 



Uftnde1'!> Meniah O^g). Detting- 1 
en le I>«um ()»m. S^xsamn OMM. 1 
iwAv, (1B47). Solomon (1855). I<ira#I ; 
(18^). Ht. CeclUa (!!«)). Jephttvih 
(l!W7i. Ju>hua(I878): Hardu'sCrUr 
tlun (181D), Mus in Bb (!»£». 
Boasous 0W6): Bach's rasaluii 
11X74). CbrUtmas Oratorio, I'arta 
1 and 2 (IKT?): Mozart's Mats, in C 
0829). Be«|ulem (ISfiT): Becthuven's 
Uount of Olive* (1833). Ninth 
Sjrmpbonr (1853): 6pohr'» last 
Judgmout 0M2>: Mendelssohn's 
St. Paul (IMS). Elijah a«4«\ 
Lobgesang (18£Wj. Fialm xHI. « 1866). 
do. icv. (IHW). Hear my rraver 
a«74). ChrUtui (1^74 : KoMlnl's 
8Utet(184S). Moses in Egypt (1845) : 



Bennett's Woman of Samaria 
nwi): CosUs Ell affft). Naaman 
att!9) : Verdi's Kequlem a97i«) : be- 
sides works by Slarcello. Neukomm, 
Romberg. Uiller. Donizetti, St. 
8a9ns. Buhler, and Nloolai; by 
Dudley Buck. Paine, and Parker, 
among American, and Horn and 
M. P. King amongst English com- 
posers— 47 works in all. Of these 
the Messiah has been performed 
68 times. th« Creation 60, Nea- 
komm's David 57. Mo<es in Egypt 
4^ ElUah 49. Samson SS, Ix>bgesanB 
12. ht. l-aul JO. the Kinth Symphony 
6. Israel Id Egypt 6^ Mozart's 
Beiiah9m2,eto.etc. 



Excluded from this enumeration are those 
occasions when selections only were sung; as 
well as numerous concerts at which the society 
formed only a part of the choir, or which were 
not given under its own duection; the most 
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important of these have been ceremmiies of 
public rejoicing or mourning, dedicatory exerciseaa, 
musical fesdvals at New York, and the Peace 
Jubilees at Boston in 1869 and 72. The number 
of concerts given during a season has varied in 
accordance with the public demand : it has been 
as low as one and as high as twenty-three. Very 
rarely during the past twenty-five years has a 
concert been omitted at Easter-tide; and more 
rarely still has C!hristmas passed without a per^ 
formance of * The Messiah.' The support of the 
society is nearly all derived from the profits of 
its concerts. New members pay an initiatioii 
fee of five dollars, and it has sometimes been 
necessary to levy a special assessment to pay off 
outstanding debts. There is a permanent te^ist 
fund, the nucleus of which was formed frt>m 
the earnings of the festival of 1865, and whi<^ 
by subsequent earnings, interest, bequests and 
donations, now (1878) amounts to 1 2,000 dollars ; 
the income is available at the discretion of the 
board of government. 

Six festivals, modelled on those of Birming- 
ham, have been held. The first occurred in 1857. 
The fiftieth anniversary was celebrated in May 
1865, by a week*s performances. Triennial fiasti- 
vals have since been regularly held, b^inning 
in 1868. On each of these occasions, excepting 
the last (1877), a guarantee fund has been sob-, 
scribed by the friends of the society. 

In pursuance of its avowed purpose to improve 
the style of church -music, the socie^, in its 
earlier days, published several volumes of 
anthems and hymn-tunes, established lectures on 
musical topics, and formed singiiig classes. The 
publications quickly became standard, and large 
profits were realised frt>m their sale. Oratorios 
were also published imder its supervisicoi. By 
these means, and by the generally high standard 
of its concerts, the society has largely contributed 
to the elevation of musical taste in Bostcm, and* 
has prompted the formation of similar asso-. 
ciations all over the Union. 

The number of members, active and retired, 
(the latter a voluntary condition, after twenty 
years* service), at present is about 300. The 
active choral force is 600 strong. 'Hie female 
choristers have never been members, technic^j, 
the S3r8tem of annually inviting the aid of their 
voices having obtained ah initio, Mr. Chas. E. 
Horn was the first regularly chosen musksl 
director (1847), the president having imtll then 
performed the duties of a conductor, in accordance 
with a provision in the by-laws. In 1850, Mr, 
Oharles C. Perkins, being president, assumed tbs 
baton. Since then, a conductor has been ap- 
pointed by the bourd of government as follows: 
J. E. Goodson, 1851 ; G. J.Webb, 1S52; Cari 
Bergmann> 1852 ; Carl Zerrahn, the presoit 
(1878) conductor, Aug 24, 1S54. ThefollowiDg 
have beep appointed oiganists: Samuel Stock- 
well ; S. P. Taylor; S, A. Cooper ; J. B. T»yk)r; 
Miss Sarah Hewitt; Charles Zeuner; A. T, 
Hayter; G. F. Hayter ; F. F. Mueller; J. C D. 
Parker. The position is now held by Mr, B. J. 
Lang, elected September 15, 1859. 
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KeheanalB are regularly held on Sumlaj nights 
during the season (October to April inclusive), 
and the majority of the concerts also occur on 
Sundays. The annual election of officers is 
held in May. The following gentlemen now 
constitute the board of government : — C. C. Per- 
kins, president ; 6. H. Chickering, vice-president ; 
G. W. Palmer, treasurer; A, P. Browne, secre- 
tary ; J. H. Stickney, librarian, and eight others, 
directors. [F.H.J.] 

hAnDL, Jacx)B, also Handl and Hahnel, an 
old German master of the first class (i 550-1 591 ), 
whose name, after the punning fashion of those 
days, was latinised into Gallus, imder which 
h^d he is noticed in this work. Handel has 
done him the favour to transfer a very character- 
istic and evidently fitvourite passage which winds 
up both portions of his motet '£cce quomodo 
moritur Justus,* to the same position in his 
* Funeral Anthem* (* But their name *). [G.] 

HANNIBALI. See Annibau. 

HANOVER SQUARE ROOMS. In 1773 
a piece of grotmd on the east side of Hanover 
Square at the north-west comer of Hanover 
Street, formerly part of a field called the Mill 
Field, alias Earkham Close, and described as 
'containing in breadth from north to south in 
the front next the Square as well as in the rear 
40 feet of assize, more or less, and in depth from 
west to east on the north side as well as on the 
south, 135 feet more or less,* was occupied by a 
^ouse, garden, and office, then in the occupation 
of Lord Dillon. The freehold belonged to the 
Earl of Plymouth. On June 28, 1774, Lord 
Plymouth sold the freehold for £5000* to Vis- 
count Wenman, who on the same day conveyed 
the whole to Giovanni Andrea 'Gallihi. John 
Christian Bach, and Charles Frederick Abel. 
Gallini owned one-half, and the others each one 
fourth. They erected on the site of the garden 
and office, and joining on to the house,, rooms for 
the purposes of concerts, assemblies, etc., consist- 
ing of a princi^xal room, 95 ft. by 35, on the level 
of the first floor ; a small room on the north side, 
originally used as a tea-room; and one on the 
ground floor beneath the principal room. The 
ceiling of the principal room was arched, and 
decorated with paintings by Cipriani. The 
orchestra stood at the east end. The rooms 
were opened on Feb. i, 1775, with one of Bach 
and Abel's Subscription Concerts, established 
by them in 1 763 : later in the month Sub* 
acription 'Festinos' were announced; on May 4, 
'Mr. Gallini*s Annual Ball,' and on May a a, 
the first * Grand Subscription Masquerade. On 
Kov. 12, 1776, Gallini purchased the sluu^s of 
£ach and Abel, and became sole proprietor. 
IBach and Abel's concerts continued to be held 
there until 1783, when the withdrawal by Lord 
Abingdon of the pecuniary aid he had tJiereto- 
fore given, led to their discontinuance. There- 

> B«inc at tb« r»tc of very ncArly 1/. per wiaare foot of groand. 

* Gftllini wu a HwiM of Itallao extractioo. who had taught the 
^fblren of George III to dance, and ama led a fortune, became 
manager of the Opera-hooae (I77A>, was knifhted m Sir Jolw tiaillnl. 
0iid married a daughter of tha Earl of Abbigdon. 
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npon some professors of music established similar 
concerts under the name of 'The Professional 
Concert,' which were given in the room from 
1783 to 1793. In 1786 Salomon, the violinist, 
piqued at being left out of the Professional 
Concert, established concerts here, at which in 
1791 and 1792, and again in 1794 and 1795, 
Haydn directed the performance of his la 
'grand' symphonies. At the 8th concert in 
X793, 'Master Hummel' played a concerto on 
the pianoforte, and in 1796 John Braham was 
introduced to the public as a tenor singer. 
In 1804 the Concert of Ancient Music was 
removed to these rooms, the Directors having 
taken a lease from Gallini at a rental of £1000 
per annum, and they continued to be held here 
until 1848,. the last year of their existence. 
The Directors made considerable alterations; 
the orchestra was removed to the west end, 
three boxes were erected across the east end 
for the royal family and their attendants, and 
the rooms were newly fitted- up in a splen- 
did manner. On the death of Gallini (Jan. 5, 
1805), the freehold passed to his two nieces, 
who leased the rooms to Wallace and Martin, 
and Martin and Son successively. In December 
V833 alterations were made in the great room 
by the enlargement of the windows so as to 
vender it available for morning concerts; and 
many mirrors were introduced. The concerts 
of the Vocal Society were given in these rooms 
from its foundation in 1833 to its dissolution 
in 1837. A new Vocal Society gave concerts 
here in 1 838, but its existeiice was of very brief 
duration. In 1833 the concerts of the Philhar- 
monic Society were removed here frx>m the 
Concert Room of the King's Theatre, and con- 
tinued here until their departure to St.^ James's 
Hall in 1866. Both the Misses Gallini dying 
in 1845, the freehold was sold by auction to 
Robert Cocks, the music publisher, under whom 
the younger Martin held it by lease until De- 
cember 1 861. Extensive alterations and deco- 
rations were then made in the rooms, which 
were re-opened Jan. 8, 1863, by Mr. Henry 
Leslie's Choir; the concerts of the Royal Aca- 
demy of Music were also removed there. The 
annual performance of Handel's ' Messiah * for 
the benefit of the Royal Society of Musicians 
was given there from 1785 to 1848, after which 
it was given first at Exeter Hall, and afterwards 
at St. James's Hall. In 1874 the premises were 
let on lease for the purpose of bdng converted 
into a club house. The last concert was given 
in the rooms on Saturday, Dec. 19, 1874, and the 
building,, after undergoing an entire transform- 
ation^ was opened early in 1876 as ' The Hanover 
Square Club/ It must not be omitted to be men- 
tioned that the great room was remarkable for 
its excellent acoustic properties. [W.H.H.] 

HANSLICK, Edvabd, musical critic and 
writer on sssthetics, bom at Prague Sept. 11,1835, 
son of a well-known bibliographer, studied law 
and philosophy in Prague ttjod in Vienna, where 
he took the degree of Doctor. In 1 856 he was 
appointed tutor of aesthetics and mu^ioEtl history 
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at the univernty ; in 6i professor extraordhiaiy, f 
and in 70 regular professor. His love of mnsic 
had been fostered at homeland under Tomaschek | 
he became an excellent pianist. In Vienna he 
had ample oppoi-tunities of becoming a critic of 
no ordinary merit, and his keen insight and 
cogent logic, and the elegance and versatility of 
his style, make his literary productions of lasting 
value. As a juror for the musical department 
of the Exhibitions of Paris (1867), Vienna (1873), 
and Paris (1878), he did everything in his power 
to further the interests of the musical instrument 
makers of Austria. In 1876 he was appointed 
a member of the Imperial Council, having some 
time before received the order of the Iron Crown. 
During the years 1859-63 he gave public lectures 
on the history of music in Vienna, and occasion- 
ally in Prague, Cologne, etc. He has been musi- 
cal critic successively to the ' Wiener Zeitung,' 
1848-49, the 'Presse,* 1855-64, and the 'Neue 
freie Presse.* Hanslick has published the fol- 
lowing books : — * Vom musikalisch - Schonen ' 
(Leipzig, 1854, 5th ed. 1876, also translated into 
French), a work which marks an epoch; 'Ge- 
Bchichte des Concertwesens in Wien* (Vienna, 
1869) ; ' Aus dem^ Concertsaal ' (Vienna, 1870); 
* Die modeme Oper' (Berlin, 1875, 2nd ed. 1876, 
sequel 1877) ; and has written the text for the * (Va- 
lerie deutscher Tondichter* (Munich, 1873), and 
the 'Galerie franz. und itaL Tondichter ' (Berlin, 
1874). In music Hanslick is a Conservative. 
His resistance to the Liszt -Wagner movement is 
well known. Cn the other hand he was an early 
supporter of Schumann and is a strong adherent 
of Brahms. [C.F.P.] 

HARMONICA. The power of producing 
musical sounds from glass basons or drinking 
glasses by the application of the moistened finger, 
and of tuning them so as to obtain concords from 
two at once, was known as early as the middle of 
the 1 7 th century, since it is alluded to in Hars- 
dorfer's ' Mathematische und philoeophische Er- 
quickungen,' ii. 147 (Nuremberg, 1677). Gluck, 
the great composer, when in England, played ' at 
the Little Theatre in the Hayioarket, April 23, 
1 746—' a concerto on 26 drinking glasses tuned 
with spring water, accompanied with the whole 
band, being a new instrument of his own inven- 
tion ; upon which he performs whatever may be 
done on a violin or * harpsichord.' This or some 
other circumstance made the instrument fashion- 
able, for 15 years later, in 1761, Goldsmith's 
fine ladies in the Vicar of Wakefield, who con- 
fined their conversation to the most fashionable 
topics, ' would talk of nothing but high life and 
high Hved company . . . pictures, taste, Shak- 
speare, and the musical (/lasses,* That they oc- 
cupied the attention of better persons than Lady 
Blarney and the Hon. Carolina Wilelmina Amelia 
Skeggs is evident from the testimony of Franklin. 
He came to London in 1757, and writing on 
July 13, 1762, to Padre Beccaria at Turin, he 

> Two exhaastlv« and accuimta works Indbpeoiable to the stadent 
of musical histurr. 

3 fee General Advertiser' of this date, and Wali.(de*s leUer to 
Kaim. March 'M, 
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tells hhn of the attempts of Mr. Pudceridge and 
of Mr. Delaval, F.R.S. who fixed their glaaaet 
in order on a table, tuned them by putting in 
more or less water, and played them by passing 
the finger round the brims. Franklin^s practicai 
mind saw that this might be greatly improved, 
and he accordingly constructed an instrument in 
which the bells or basons of glass were ranged 
or strung on an iron spindle, the largest and 
deepest-toned ones on the left, and graduallf 
mounting in pitch according to the usuaJ mosical 
scale. The lower edge of the basons dipped into 
a trough of water. The spindle was made to 
revolve by a treadle. It carried the basom 
round with it, and on applying a finger to their 
wet edges the sound was produced. The follow- 
ing cut is reduced from the engraving in Frank- 
lin's letter (Sparks's ed. vi 245). 




The essential difference between this tnstni- 
ment and the former ones was (i ) that the pitch 
of the tone was produced by the size of the 
glasses, and not by their containing more or leas 
water; and (2) that chords could be produced 
of as many notes as the fingers could reach at 
once. Franklin calls it the ' Armonica,* but it 
seems to have been generally known as * Har- 
monica.* The first great player on the new in- 
strument was Miss Marianne Davies, who had s 
European fame, and played music oompoaed for 
her by Hasse. Another celebrated performer mu 
Marianna Kirchgassncr, a blind musician. She 
visited Vienna in 1791, and interested Mozart ao 
much that he wrote an Adagio and Rondo in C 
for harmonica, flute, oboe, viola, and cello, which 
she played at her concert on June 19 (Kochel 
No. 617). Sketches of his for another Quintet in 
the same key are also in existence. Kirchgassner 
was in London in 1794, and a new harmonics 
is said to have been built for her by Froecbel 
a German mechanician. In England the in- 
strument appears to have been little if at sH 
used during the present century. In Saxony sikI 
Thuringia however it was widely popular ; ss 
Dresden, Naumann played it, and wrote 6 sonatss 
for it. At Darmstadt a harmonica forme>l s 
part of the Court orchestra ; the Princess Louise, 
afterwards Grand Duchess, was a proficient upoa 
itf and C. F. Pohl, sen., the Princess's masU:., 
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engaged ezcluaiYely for the iiiBtniment as 
late as 1818. 

Attempts have been made to improve or modify 
the harmonica by substituting a violin bow for 
the hand, or by reducing the peculiarly pene- 
trating and exciting tone which is said to be so 
prejudicial to the nerves of players — but without 
success. An account of these and of much more 
than can be included in this short statement will 
be found in C. F. Pohl's * Zur Geschichte der 
Glasharmonica' (Vienna, 1862). One Method 
only exists for this instrument, that of J. C. 
Miiller, Leipzig, 1788. A specimen of the har- 
monica, built by Emanuel Pohl of Kreibitz, 
Bohemia, is in the South Kensington Museum. 

The following little piece for the Harmonica 
was composed by Beethoven for the 'Leonora 
Prohaska' of his friend Duncker in 1814 or 15. 
The autograph is preserved in the Library of the 
Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde at Vienna, and 
has not before been published. 



Ffierlieh dock nicht schleppend. 
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¥n biQhen drin zwel 
^.i.-^ Blumeti far Lieb« 
/^^ A undTreue ^^ 

11 III KM l l 



Jettt kann ich nur 

TodtenblumcQ 

dir welhn 




The name Harmonica is now used for a toy- 
instrament of plates of glass hung on two tapes 
and struck with hammers. [G.] 

HARMONICHORD. A keyed instrument 
Invented in 18 10 by Friedrich kaufinann, the 



celebrated musical instrument maker of Dresden. 
In its form it resembled a small square piano ; 
but the sound was obtained not by striking the 
wires with hammers, but by the friction against 
them of a revolving cylinder (as in the ordinary 
hurdy-gurdy), oovered with leather, and rosined. 
This cylinder, which in the effect it produced 
somewhat resembled the bow of a violin, was set 
in motion by a pedal worked by the foot of the 
player. All gradations of tone, as well as the 
power of swelling or diminishing the sound upon 
a sustained note were produced by the pressure 
of the finger. For this instrument Weber com- 
posed in the year 181 1 a very interesting adagio 
and rondo, with orchestral accompaniment, which 
is published by Peters, of Leipzig. Weber wrote 
concerning this composition — ' It was an infernal 
piece of work to write for an instrument whose 
tone is so peculiar and strange that one has to 
call to one s aid the liveliest imagination to bring 
it suitably forward in combination with other in- 
struments. It is a cousin of the harmonica, and 
has this peculiarity, that with every sustained note 
its octave is prominently heard.' On the printed 
title-page it is said to be 'for Harmonichord or 
Harmonium.* This, however, is an addition of 
the publisher ; as not only are the two instru- 
ments totally distinct, but the physharmonica, the 
predecessor of the harmonium, was not invented 
till about fifteen years later. [K P.] 

HARMONICON, The, a monthly musical 
periodical edited by W. Ayrton, commenced 
January 1823, and continued until September 
1833. It contained ably written memoirs of 
eminent musicians, some of the earlier being ac- 
companied by engraved portraits, essays, reviews 
of new music, correspondence, criticisms of musi- 
cal performances of all kinds, foreign musical 
news, information on all subjects interesting to 
musicians, and original and selected vocal and 
instrumental music. It was of quarto size, in 
22 vols., and is the best musical periodical ever 
published in EngUnd. [W. H. H.] 

HARMONICS, tones of higher pitch which 
accompany every perfect musical sound in a 
regular series. As they ascend they diminish in 
intensity, and approximate in pitch. If the 
piano be opened and a note — say D in the bass- 
be struck smartly and kept down, on listening 
attentively a succession of faint sounds will be 
heard, apparently rising out of the principal 
sound and floating round it. These are the 
harmonics. They are really constituents of the 
main musical tone, and are produced by the 
concurrent vibration of the aliquot parts of the 
string. Hence Helmholtz proposes to call them 
'partial tones* {Pariialtdne). This term is no 
doubt more appropriate, inasmuch as above the 
tenth degree most of these notes form intervals 
dissonant from the prime note and also from each 
other, and thus become perceptibly inharmonic. 
On the best musical instruments, however, these 
high inharmonic tones are not reached, the 
vibratory impulse being exhausted on the prime 
note and the lower harmonics, which are consonant 
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lioih with the prime note and among tdemBelves. 
At tbe same time the smaller the aliquot partsi 
become in the ascending series, the less easily 
are they set in a state of separate vibration. 
Consequently these high dissonant harmonics are 
distinctly audible only on highly resonant metallic 
instruments, such as the cymbals, bell, and 
triangle, and for practical purposes the old term 
harmonic answers as well as the term * partiaL' 

A few instruments, such as the tuning-fork 
and the wide stopped organ pipe, practically 
yield no harmonics. The human voice, the 
narmonium, and all orchestral instruments, are 
rich in them — the human voice probably the 
richest of all; but nature has so admirably 
compounded them that it is very difficult to 
analyse them scientifically. Rameau distinguished 
harmonics in the human voice as early as the 
beginning of the last century. 

Harmonics naturally reinforce the fundamental 
sound, in which case their extent and distribution 
largely influence the intensity and the quality of 
the sound. They may, however, in many instances, 
be produced singly by mechanically checking the 
vibration of the fundamental note. In this 
relation they constitute an important practical 
department in most orchestral instruments. 

Law of Harmonics. A sonorous body not 
only vibrates as a whole but in each of its 
several fractions or aliquot parts, ^> t> 7> ^» ^» 
y, and so on at the same time; and eiidi of 
these parts gives a separate note, the ^ yield- 
ing the octave, the ^ tiie fifth, the ^ the double 
octave, the ^ the third above the double octave, 
and so on. The following scheme or diagram, 
taken from Momigny, shows the harmonics of 
the open string G on the violoncello up to thir- 
teen places : — 



=y^i|±Uil^l^!T!Tl?^= 




Here the bottom G is produced by the vibra- 
tion of the whole string. The two Gs next 
Above are produced by the vibration of the two 
balves. The three Ds next above by the vibra- 
tion of the three thirds ; and so on. Thus the 
diagram represents the whole of the notes pro- 
duced by the vibrations of the whole string and 
its various sections up to its one-fourteenth part. 

In this scheme the first F (counting upwards), 
the C a fifth above it, and the topmost notes E 
and F, are more or less faulty. In practically 
deducing the diatonic scale from this scheme, 
these intervals have to be corrected by the ear. 
By inspection of this scheme we discover the 
intervals of the diatonic scale in the following 
order : — 



From this scale may obviously be deduced the 
churd^ of the third, fifths seventh^ and ninth. 
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By combining and transposing these notes iisto 
one octave we get the following scale : — 



which is the scale of C major ascending from 
dominant to dominant. As the same tiling 
happens in other keys, we have thus proved the 
hiw that the intervals of each scale are generated 
by its dominant. The dominant^ not the tonic, 
is therefore the true root of the whole scale. 

Practical effect of Harmonici heard sinnd- 
taneoutly with the fundamental note. The har- 
monics not only determine the diatonic intervals, 
but to some extent the intensity and, as has been 
lately proved by llelniholtz, the quality of musical 
tones. On applying the ear to the soundhole of 
a violin during a long crescendo on one note, the 
reinforcement of the tone by the gradual addition 
of the higher and more piercing harmonics is 
distinctly perceptible. The principle and the 
effect are precisely the same in a crescendi) 
produced by the addition of the mixture stops 
on an organ. The loudest musical instrom^itB, 
cater is paribw^ are those in which the highest 
harmonics predominate, e.g. the cymbals^ triaogk^ 
bell, and gong. 

The effect of harmonics on the qnalitj of 
musical sounds is easily tested by carefully com- 
paring the tones of an old and a new^ violm. In 
the former the strong vibrations of the funda- 
mental note and the lower harmonics leave bat 
little force to be expended on the higher and 
noisier harmonics : in the latter the fundamental 
note and lower harmonics are capable of absorb- 
ing less of the force, which is transmitted to the 
upper harmonics, and produces a harsh quality of 
sound. When the fundamental note and lowest 
harmonics predominate in the tone, the quality is 
soft and flute-like ; when the combination is v^ 
balanced by the addition of the intermediate hai^ 
monies up to the sixth, the quality is rich and 
sonorous ; when the highest harmonica, above 
the sixth and seventh, predominate, the qoalitj 
is harsh and screaming. When the high disR>- 
nant harmonics are produced in a tolerably even 
and continuous stream of sound, the quality is 
said to be 'metallic' If an instrument is ill- 
strung or out of order the harmonic scale is 
disturbed ; and the harsh, uncertain, and irregnltf 
tones which it yields consist of harmonics out of 
their true place. Less varied comparisons may be 
obtained on the stops of an organ. Wide pipes, 
yielding a dull, heavy tone, have virtually bo 
harmonics. In the tone of narrower open pipes 
the harmonics up to the sixth can be delected 
by the aid of Helmholtz's resonators. Hpes 
conically narrowed at the upper end, such as 
compose the stops called Genii^hom, Salici<«al. 
and Spitz flute, yield strong intermediate imi- 
monies, which render the tone bright, though 
perceptibly thin. The Rohr- flute is so con- 
structed as greatly to reinforce the fifth harmonic 
(2^ octaves above the prime note\ The natal 
quality of sound, such as is yielded by the softer 
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»eed-8top8, by vioIinB of a certain build, md by 
the clarinet, bassoon^ etc., is produced by the 
predominance of the uneven hannonics (^, -j^, f , 
etc ). On the harmonium these uneven har- 
monics are stronger than the even ones. The 
peculiar tinkling tones of the zither arise from 
the high unoren harmonics yielded by its com- 
paratively thick metal strings. 

If a singer produces a low note eretteendo 
against a reflecting surface, the harmonics become 
distinctly audible. If the note is produced partly 
through the nose, the uneven harmonics per- 
ceptibly predominate. The number of upper 
harmonics in the human voice is very great: 
and they are, according to HelmholtZy distinct 
and powerful in their whole range. 

Practical use of single Jlfimwnic tones on 
stringed inttruments. Harmonics may h& singly 
produced (i) by varying the point of contact- 
with the bow, or (a) by slightly pressing the 
string at the nodes, or divisions of its aliquot 
parts (^, ^r T» ®*c)' (1) In the first case, ad- 
vancing the bow from the usual place where 
the fundamental note is produced, towards the 
bridge, the whole scale of harmonics may be 
produced in succession, on an old and highly 
pesonant inrtrument. The employment of this 
means produces the effect called 'sul ponticello.* 
[.See PoNTiCELLO.l (2) The production of har- 
monics by the slight pressure of the finger on 
the open string is more useful. When produced 
by pressing slightly on the various nodes of the 
open strings they are called ' Natural harmonics.* 
In the following example the lower notes repre- 
sent the fingering, the upper ones the effect : — 

Scotch Air. 
Third PoMUm . A . 
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Natural harmonics are occasionally employed 
pizzicato on the violin and violoncello, and are an 
important resource in haip music. Accurate 
violinists are disinclined to use them,- because 
the player has no control over their exact in- 
tonation, which is rigidly determined by that 
of the open string; and the tones of the open 
strings, which are tuned by perfect fifths, are in 
certain scales slightly dissonant. In the key of 
G. for instance, the harmomcs of the first or E 
string are slightly dissonant, thoughr they are 
perfect in the key of A. 

Artificial harmonics are produced by stopping 
the string with the first or second finger, and 
thus making an artificial ' nut,* and then slightly 
pressing the node with the fourth finger. By 
this means harmonics in perfect intonation can 
be produced in all sca-es. Example — 



Camaval de Veniset 



^-^ 



I-j^ 



II-*-- 
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Artijiciiil Harmonics, 
Ath tiring. 

For the entire theory of artificial harmonics in 
single and double scales see ' L'Art de Jouer du 
Violon de Paganini* by Guhr. They can how- 
ever only be produced by using thin strings, and 
are little employed by the best writers. In 
modem music thoy are designated by an open 
note of this ^ forak (See the Andante of 
Joachim*s Concerto, etc.) 

Practical use of single harmonic tones on wind 
instruments. As in the case of stringed in- 
struments, the harmonics of wind instruments 
naturally reinforce the prime note, but are 
separable from it by artificial means. In wind 
instruments this is done by varying the intensity 
or the direction of the air current from the 
mouth, which sets in vibration the air-column in 
the tube, so as to throw the aireolumn into 
vibrating porti6ns of different lengths, as in the 
case of the aliquot parts of a string The falsetto 
voice consists of harmonic octaves of the natural 
voice. All the notes of the flute above the lowe^^t 
octave are harmonic octaves, twelfths, and double 
octaves of the lower noteit. Like the corre- 
sponding harmonics on the oboe and clarinet, 
these tones are produced by overblowing. Brass 
instruments are richest in the practical employ- 
ment of harmonics. Any brass instrument, such 
as the hunting horn or military bugle, yielding 
one fundamental note, yields the familiar har- 
monic scale 



Yiolinists are weU aware that the longer the 
string in proportion to its thickness, the greater 
the number of upper harmonies it can be made 
to yield. Similarly, the longer the tube of a brass 
instrument, the higher does the series of its 
practicable harmonic tones ascend. Th« old 
French horn consists simply of a conical tube of 
great length, which readily yields the scale of 
harmonic intervals. They are produced by gently 
varying the degree and direction of the current 
of air. The dissonant notes (f , y^, -^f '^) in 
the scale are to some extent corrected, and soihe 
of the missing tones are supplied by introducing 
the hand into the bell. Mechanical appliances 
have been contrived for the same purposes. On 
the trumpet the tube is extended for the same 
purposes by means- of a slide. [See Horn, 
Trdmpei, etc.] [E.J.P.] 

HARMONIC INSTITUTION, [See Argyll 
Rooms.] 

HARMONIC STOPS are oi^n stops, the 
upper pipes of which do not produce the sound 
that would be expected, having regard to their 
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length, but the octave to that toand. They have 
been known in Germany for nearly two handred 
years. The * violoncello, 8 feet pitch ' oo the 
Pedal organ at Weingarten, made in the first 
half of last centurv, is in reality i6 feet in 
length, of tin, and 3 1 inches in diameter. 

Harmonic stops have in recent years come 
into great favour, in the first instance through 
the careful and sucoesftful experiments of the 
eminent French builder, M. Cavaiil^-Coll, of Paris. 
Guided by the fact that performers upon wind 
instruments exercise a greater pressure of wind 
for the production of the higher notes than 
the lower, the above ingenious builders applied 
the same principle to some of their organ regis- 
ters, with the most excellent result. In this 
manner they produced the stops — most of which 
have been naturalised in England^-called ' Flute 
Harmonique, 8 pieds,* * Flute Octaviante, 4 pieds,* 
' Trompette Harmonique, 8 pieds,* etc. At first 
only a few experimental pipes were made to 
test the soundness of the tneory, for the re- 
sistance presented to the finger by the highly 
compressed air was so excessive as to prevent 
their adoption in practice ; but the invention of 
the Pneumatic lever removed this objection, and 
Harmonic Stops and the Pneumatic attachment 
were introduced together for the first time, in 
Cavaill^s fine organ in the abbey church of 
St. Denis, near Paris, finished in 1841. Very 
effective Harmonic Flutes, though naturally less 
powerful, are frequently voiced upon a wind of 
the ordinary strength when there is a copious 
supply of it. [E.J.H.] 

HARMONIC UNION, THE. A society based 
on subscriptions, ' for the performance of sacred 
and secular music both of the Ancient and 
Modem Schools,* and particularly of living com- 
posers, with Solos, Chorus and Orchestra. The 
first proposal was issued in July, 1852, Mr. 
Benedict was chosen conductor, and Mr. Blagrove 
leader ; the concerts took place at Exeter Hall, 
and the subscription was k^ 3 per head. The 
first was held on Dec. 17, 1853, the prog^ramme 
being Motet No. 6, J. S. Bach, and the oratorio 
of Joseph by C. E. Horsley. Others followed 
at about a month's interval until Feb. 33, 1854, 
which appears to have been the date of the last. 
Many new works were brought forward, such as 
Horsley 's Joseph : Macfarren s Lenora ; Pierson's 
Jerusalem; F. Mori's Fridolin; Symphony (G 
minor) by C. E. Stephens— besides the Messiah, 
Acis and Galatea (with Mozart's accompani- 
ments), Alexander's Feast, Ruins of Athens, 
Elijah, Walpui^snight, Midsummer Night's 
Dream, etc. [G.] 

HARMONIE, the French and German word 
for the wind instruments of the orchestra. Mu- 
$iqae d'harmonie or Harmonie musik is music 
written for wind-band alone, such as Mendels- 
sohn's overture in C, op. 24. Meyerbeer's Fackel- 
tanze, etc. The origin of the term is not 
known. [G.] 

HARMONIUM (French, ahoOrgueexprestif). 
A well-known popular keyed instromeat, the tones 
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of which are produced by thin toogaet of I 
steel, set in periodic motion by prenure of air, 
and called 'vibrators.* They are known abo 
as ' firee reeds' ; reeds, because their principle i» 
that of the shepherd's pipe ; free, becsMise they 
do not entirely dose the openings in vrhidli tb^ 
vibrate at any period of their moTement. while 
those generally used in the ovgmn, known as 
'beating or striking reeds,' dose the orifice at 
each pulsation. It is not however the vibra- 
tion of the tongue itself that we hear as the 
tone : according to Helmholtz this ia doe to the 
escape of the air in puffs near its point, the 
rapidity of alternation of the poffis determinii^ 
the pitch. The timbre of the note is conditioned 
in the first place by this opening, and then by the 
size and form of the channel above the toogue 
and its pallet hole, through which the air im- 
mediately passes. The Harmonium is the most 
modem of keyed instruments, if we include the 
nearly related American Organ, in which the 
vibrator is set in motion by reverse power, that 
is by drawing in the air; for if we go back 
to the earliest attempts to make inatramfOits of 
the kind we are still within the 19th centozy. 
The usefulness and convenience of the hacmo' 
nium have gone fiar to establish it, almost as a 
rival, in a commercial sense, to the pianoforte. 
It has been too much the practice to r^ard the 
harmonium only as a handy substitute fisr the 
I organ, and this has been fostered by interested 
persons to the detriment of its individuality and 
the loss of the perception that it has reason U> 
exist from its own merits as a musical instru- 
ment. It is true that like the organ the tones 
of the harmonium may be sustained at one power 
so long as the keys are kept down, and variety 
of timbre is obtained by using the stops; bat 
when the Expression stop is used, by which the 
air reservoir is eut off and the pressure made 
to depend entirely upon the management <^ the 
bellows, the harmonium gains the power of in* 
crease and decrease of tone under the control of 
the pla3rer, who by the treadles can graduate the 
condensation of the Wind alifiost as a vioKn- 
player manages his tone by the bow. To use 
this power artistically the harmonium - player 
must have skill; and few take to this instm- 
ment with anything like the high technical aim 
with which the pianoforte and violin are studied. 
There is however no reason that there should 
not be a school of composers and players oooi- 
petent to realise and develop the indivtdsal 
character of the instrument. 

The history of the harmonium is intimately 
connected with that of the diflferent wiikd har- 
monicas which from the musical fr^t and baby 
trumpets of Nuremberg, to aecordiona and oos- 
oertinas, have during the past fifty years had 
such extensive popularity. Unlike as the whoit 
tribe of reed organs have been to any notion of 
music that pertained to andent Greece, it is not 
a little surprising that a large vocabuhuy of 
Greek names should have been adopted to de- 
scribe them. The first name, and one still in 
use, that of Oigue ezpressif, was due to a French* 
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man, Greni^, who, according to F^tis (Fabrica- 
tion des Instruments de Musique, Paris 1855), 
very early in this century imagined the construc- 
tion of a keyboard instrument, which, by tongues 
of metal vibrating under variable pressiu-es of 
atmo^here, should give nuance$t or varying in- 
tensities of sound. His tongues were not * beat- 
ing' but 'free* reeds, having an alternative 
movement, the energy depending upon the den- 
sity of the air-current affecting them. It was 
not a novel principle, for the Chinese cheng might 
have suggested the employment of it; but be 
this as it may, F^tis informs us that Greni^ 
never assumed that he was the inventor of it. 
The experiments of Sebastian Erard with free 
reeds, of which Gr^try thought so much, were 
already known. A few years later than these, 
about 1 814 some say, and quite independently, 
Eschenbach of Koenigshoven in Bavaria invented 
a keyboard instrument with vibrators, which he 
named ' Oigano-violine.' Then began the Greek 
era. In 181 6 Schlimbaoh of Ohrdruff, improving 
upon Eschenbach, produced the ^oline. The 
next step was an apparatus for continuous wind, 
by Voit of Schweinfurt, who called his instru- 
ment iEolodicon. In 1818 Anton Hackel of 
Vienna constructed a diminutive seoline as an 
instrument to be used with a pianoforte, bring- 
ing it out as Physharmonica.^ This bellows- 
harmonica Professor Payer took with him to Paris 
in 1823, and several imitations were made of it, 
one of which, the Aerophone of Christian Dietz, 
was described by him in the 6th volume of the 
Kevue Musicnle (Paris 1829). Betuming to 
Germany, Reich of FUrth, near Nuremberg, pro- 
duced at Munich in 1820 timbre registers imi- 
tating the clarinet and bassoon. The 16- foot or 
octave-deeper register Fetis attributes to Four- 
neaux pfere of Paris, 1836. The Melophone 
came out at the Paris Exhibititm of 1834, and 
was probably made by Jacquet, whom the same 
authority quotes as the only maker of melo- 
phonee in 1855. Elsewhere we read of an JEo- 
lodioon with bent tongues, and of a Terpodion 
with tongues of wood; of an .^Ek>lophone, an 
Adelphone, an Adiaphonon, an Harmonikon, 
and a Harmonine ; of Melodiums. .^Eolians, and 
Panorgues ; of the Poikilorgue of M. Cavailld- 
Coll, etc. In England keyboard harmonicas 
with bellows were known by the name of Sera- 
phine, which was not a hannonium, for it had 
no channels for the tongues. The oldest English 
patent for a seraphine is that of Myers and 
JStorer, dated July 20, 1839. 

It must be remembered that nearly all these 
instruments had but one complete set of vibrators 
to a keyboard. The Organico, a tentative in- 
Btrument of Alexandre Debain (bom 1 809, died 
1877), had two notes an octave apart on each 
key. To this remarkable mechanician wa«i due 
the gathering up the work of all his predecessors 
and uniting four stops on one keyboard to pro- 
duce the Harmonium. His first patent for this 

1 This iMtiQe b ctlU retelned for a frM-reed stop in Uie oipui. with 
treoinlo tad swell bos of its own, bf Walokor of Ludwlfsburs and 
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[ instrument, in Paris, is dated Aug. 9, 1840 
(Notability de la Facture Instrumentale, Paris 
1857). Inventor or improver, Debain had the 
great merit of opening the path to contrasts in 
colour of free-reed tone, by means of various sized 
channels to the vibrators, submitted in different 
registers, to one keyboard. It was however un- 
fortunate that in the defence of his rights he was 
induced to secure to himself the sole privilege 
of using the name Harmonium in France, thus 
forcing other makers to use the name Organ,, 
and thus to add another stone to the cairn of 
confusion in musical instrument nomenclature. 
Of late the name Reed-organ has been used to 
express both the harmonium and the American 
organ, and is perhaps the best way out of a 
difficulty. The next great invention after Debain 
— attributed by F^tis to the Alexandres, father 
and son — was the Expression, already mentioned, 
the creation of a new and esthetically more 
valuable harmonium. Another major invention 
was that of Martin, who gave the harmonium, 
to use a technical term, ' quicker speech,' t. 0. 
made the sound more quickly follow the descent 
of the key. The invention is known as 'per- 
cussion,* and is an adaptation of the pianoforte 
escaponent, by which a little hammer strikes 
the tongue at the same moment that it receives 
the impact of the wind. Another invention of 
Martins, termed 'prolongement,' enables the 
player to prolong certain notes after the fingers 
have quitted the keys. Martin governed this 
by knee pedals, but it is now usually effected 
by a stop, and knocked off at will by a little heel 
movement. The * melody-attachment* of William 
Dawes, patented in London 1864, has the effect 
of making the melody-note, or air, when in the 
highest part, predominate, by a contrivance that 
shuts off all notes below the highest in certain 
registers of a combination. In the * pedal- 
substitute* of Dawes and Ramsden this is 
reversed, and the lowest notes can be made to 
predominate over the other notes of a left hand 
chord. An important invention, and curious as 
bringing the pianoforte touch to a certain extent 
upon the harmonium keyboard, is the 'double 
touch,* invented by an English musician, Mr. 
Augustus L. Tamplin, before 1855, and now 
introduced systematically in the famous harmo- 
niums of Mustel of Paris, and of Mr. Gilbert L. 
Bauer, an artistic London maker, and producing 
emphasised or strengthened tones by a greater 
depression of the key. Another important in- 
vention of the greatest delicacy is Musters 
'pneumatic balance* (French JJouble Exprei- 
8ion) — valves of delicate construction acting in 
the wind reservoir, and keeping the pressure of 
air in it practicidly equal, so that it cannot 
possibly be overblown. 

Proceeding now to the structure of the harmo- 
nium it is sufficient to notice externally the 
keyboard and treadles as prominent features. 
The latter (a), moved by the feet of the player, 
feed the bellows (6) ; the air is by them forced 
up the wind-trunk (*;) into the wind-chest (t), 
and from thence, while the expression-stop is not 
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drawn, into the re- 
Bervoir (/), in a 
conti nuou« and equal 
stream, excess in 
which is obviat«d by 
a discharge pallet {e) 
acting as a safety 
valve. But when 
the expression • Btop 
is drawn and the 
.expression -hole (A) 
to the reservoir i» 
consequently closed, 
the air acts directly 
ujwn the vibrators 
or tongues (in), from 
the feeders (c). The 
entire apparatus fo» 
the wind is cohered 
by the bellows-board 
(I:), containing the 
valves (i) that admit 
the wind to the 
ditferent rows of vi- 
brators or re»ed com- 
partments, as the 
stops {t) may be 
drawn. Above the 
bellowH-board is the 
'pan' [1), some times 
erroneously called 
the soundboard, a 
b<mrd of grail uated 
thickness in which 
are the chaimels (») 
• — separate chambers 
of air to each vibra- 
tor, determining, as 
said before, the dif- 
ferent tiuibrcs. The 

pnjportioBs of the channels nmd sire of the pallet- 
holes are found empirically. The air within the 
channels, set in vibration by the Kmgues, is highly 
compressed. Sometimes, to gaiu space and a 
different quality, the channels 
with their tongues are placed 
iqiright. A stop {t) being 
dr;t w n and a key ( 7 ) depressed, 
wind is admitted by the ac- 
t;on to tlie tongue or vibrator, 
and Cfjcapes l>y the pallet hole 
(0) — at a comparatively even 
pressure if it CDines from the 
reservoir, or at a varying 
pressure if, as already ex- 
plained, the expression-stop 
is drawn and tlie wind couiea 
from the feeders direct. 

We give a cut of the per- 
cussion action already alluded 
to. Here 7 is the key. whicli 
on beinj: depre.>^t<ed sends 
down a * plunger' (a\ which 
acta upon a little escapentent 
action, with lever \}t), ham- 
mer \^c), and set-off {^d) ; m is 




the reed, wliich br 
thia ar ^ i is 

struck by the liIBB- 
mer and as^-i^u-l to 
move at the monieDt 
the wi nd ia mdmitted. 
The hannonbm 
has a keyboard of 
five octaves at S-ft 
pitch. The bta 



8t<'>ps ran^ up to 
and include the«<si 
the first line of the 
treble stave ; and the 
treble stow nnge 
from the f npvanis 
— 29 and 32 ikotetre- 
gpectively — ^a wider 
compass than anr 
otha* 'wind insfrii- 
ment. In an ordio- 
ary hannoniam the 
registers or rowi of 
vibr&tors are fi>ar in 
number, divided, u 
just stated. Int^j baes 
and treble, and again 
into front and back 
organs as they are 
technically caUkd. 
The front or;gan has 
the foundation and 
fuller toned stops, 
the back organ Uke 
imitation aiul more 




reedy stops. Thus, adding the French ; 
they are frequently to be njet with — 

Front. No. i. Dlapasjm bass and DiapMoa 
treble — Coe Aiiglak and Ftiite. 8-ft. pitch. 

No. 2. Bourdon hmm and 
Double Diapaaoa trehlfr— 
Bounlmi and ClarimttU. i6- 
ft. pitch. 

Back. No. 3. Clarion lav 
and Principal treble — ttant* 
and Fific 4 -ft. pitch. 

No. 4. Bastfoon has vai 
Oboe treble — BffBmm •»«* 
HnuihitU. 8 ft. piu^ 

M. Mu^tel retaina iUt v- 
rangement of the fomidiii"* 
stops in all harmooinins ; Mr. 
Bauer In large harmoaiBB* 
has doubled thera. In tb^ 
lai^ Mubtel instziuiiAttt 
other 6to{>8 of great baaaty 
aro adde<l, the indispntaJbk 
introduction of their ing«B»- 
ous maker — 

a-ft. pitch. Two ranks ^ 
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vibrators, out of tune, the one a beat sharp, the 
other a beat flat, producing a tremulous effect. 

Musette. Treble. i6-ft. pitch. Nasal quality. 

Voix Celeste, Treble. 16-ft. pitch. Two 
ranks with soft quality. 

BaryUm. Treble. 33-ft. pitch. Nasal quality 
like the MvMtte, but broader. 

The 'full organ' {grand jeu) is a drawstop 
giving instantly the full power of the harmonium 
without the out-oftune ranks. The 'percussion' 
has to do with the diapason only, and not with 
all four rows, as originally applied by Martin. 
Two mechanical stops — the Tremolo^ which sets 
the wind in motion before it reaches the vibra- 
tors, and the Sourdine^ which shuts off a portion 
of the wind that would reach them, may be 
regarded now as discarded in all harmoniums 
of good manufacture. The Swell {recit) is 1 
like the Venetian swell in the organ. It is | 
usually placed over the back organ, and is con* | 
trolled by the ' Pneumatic Fortes,' set in motion 1 
by knee pedals, which opens the louvres by extra I 
pressure of wind acting upon pneumatic levers. 
The front organ in foreign harmoniums is usually 
subdued by a thin hoird the under surface of 1 
vrhich is covered with swansdown or other soft 1 
material; this is replaced in England by a 
covering of brown sheepskin or basU, also lined 
with swansdown. The tongues are not made I 
of ordinary sheet rolled brass; but of a metal t 
prepared expressly, and with some secrecy. The 
best is believed to be from hammered wire re- 1 
duced by continued hammering to the thickness 
required. A broader tongue is found to give a 
bolder tone, but sacrifices quickness of speech ; 1 
a narrower tongue is shriller. The tongues are 
bent in various ways, longitudinally and late- 
rally, to gain sweetness, but the speech suffers. 
Tuning is effected by scraping near the shoulder 
to flatten the tongue, or near the point to sharpen 
it. The air pressure somewhat affects the tuning 
of the larger vibrators, but it is a merit in the 
harmonium that it alters little in comparison 
with the pianoforte or flue- work of an organ. 
l>ouble touch is produced by causing the back 
organ to speak first, and is divided technically 
into the * upper* and 'deep' touches. The har- 
monium has been combined in construction with 
the pianoforte by Debain and other makers, llie 
timbren and nature of the two instruments are 
so dissimilar, not to say antagonistic, that no 
real benefit is to be gained by yoking them 
together. [A.J.H.] 

HARMONY. The practice of combining 
Bounds of different pitch, which is called Har- 
mony, belongs exclusively to the music of the 
most civilised nations of modem times. It seems 
to be sufficiently proved that the ancient Greeks, 
though they knew the combinations which we 
call chords and categorised them, did not make 
use of them in musical performance. This reti- 
cence probably arose from the nature of their 
scales, which were well adapted for the develop- 
ment of the effective resources of melody, but 
were evidently inadequate for the purposes of , 
harmony. In looking back over the history of | 
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music it becomes clear that a scale adapted for 
any kind of elaboration of hannony could only 
be arrived at by centuries of labour and thought. 
In the search after such a scale experiment has 
succeeded experiment, those which were success- 
ful serving as the basis for further experiments 
by fresh generations of musicians till the scale 
we now use was arrived at. The ecclesiastical 
scales, out of which our modem system was gradu- 
ally developed, were the descendants of the Greek 
scales, and like them only adapted for melody, 
which in the dark ages was of a sufficiently rude 
description. The people's songs of various nations 
also indicate characteristic sodes, but these were 
equally unfit for purposes of combination, unless 
it were with a drone bass, which must have 
been a verv early discovery. In point of fact 
the drone bass can hardly be taken as repre- 
senting any idea of harmony proper ; it is very 
likely that it originated in the instruments of 
percussion or any other form of noise-making 
invention which served to mark the rhythms or 
divisions in dancing or singing ; and as this would 
in most cases (especially in barbarous ages) be 
only one note, repeated at whatever pitch the 
melody might be, the idea of using a continuous 
note in place of a rhythmic one would seem 
naturally to follow ; but this does not necessarily 
imply a feeling for harmony, though the prin- 
ciple had certain issues in Uie development of 
harmonic combinations, which will presently be 
noticed. It would be impossible to enter here 
into the question of the construction and gradual 
modification of the scales. It must suffice to 
point out that the ecclesiastical scales are tolerably 
well represented by the white notes of our keyed 
instruments, the different ones commencing upon 
each white note successively, that commencing on 
D being the one which was more conunonly used 
than the others. In these scales there were only 
two which had a leading note or major seventh 
from the tonic. Of these the one beginning on 
F (the ecclesiastical Lydian) was vitiated by 
having an augmented fourth from the Tonic, 
and the one commencing on C (the ecclesiastical 
Ionic, or Greek Lydian) was looked upon with 
disfavour as the 'modus lascivus.' These cir- 
cumstances affected very materially the early ideas 
of harmony; and it wiU be seen that, conversely, 
the gradual growth of the perception of harmoniu 
relations modified these ecclesiastical scales by very 
slow degrees, by the introduction of accidentals, 
so that the various modes were by degrees fused 
into our modem major and minor scales. 

The earliest attempts at harmony of which 
there are any examples or any description, was 
the Diaphony or Organ um which is described by 
Hucbald, a Flemish monk of the tenth century, 
in a book called ' Enchiridion Musics.' These 
consist for the most part of successions of fourths 
or fifths, and octaves. Bumey gives an example 
from the work, and translates it as follows : — 
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The prsctioe of adding extn parte to a Canto 
fenno at the distance of a fourth or fifth, irith 
an octave to make it complete, seems to have 
heen conmion for aome time, and was exraessed 
by such terms as ' diatessaronare," or in French 
'qaintoier.' This however was not the only 
style of combination known to Hucbald, for in 
another example which consists chiefly of sue- 
oessions of fifths and octaves the parallelism is 
intermpted at the dose, and the last chord bat 
one contains a major sixth. Furth^ than this, 
Barney gives an example in which the influence 
of a dr^ie bass or holding note is apparent, 
whereby the origin of pasdng notes is indicated, 
as will be observed in the use of a ninth tran- 
sitionally between the combinations of the octave 
and the tenth in the following example at *. 



-etc 



The use of tenths in this example is remarkable, 
and evidently onosual, for Guido of Aiezso, who 
lived full a century later, speaks of the 'sym- 
phonia vocum * in his Antiphonarium, and men- 
tions only fourths, fifths, and octaves. This 
might be through Hucbald's notions of com- 
bination being more vague than those of Guido, 
and his attempts at haimony more experimental; 
for, as far as can be gathered from the documents, 
the time which elapsed between them was a 
period of gradual realisation of the qualities of 
intervals, and not of progress towards the use of 
fresh ones. Guide's description of the Otganum 
is essentially the same as the succession of fourths 
and fifths given by Hucbald ; he does not how- 
ever consider it very satisfiictory, and gives an 
example of what was more musical according to 
his notions ; but as this is not in any degree 
superior to the second example quoted firom Huc- 
bald above, it is clear that Guido's views on the 
subject of Harmony do not demand lengthy ccm- 
sideration here. It is only necessary to point out 
that he seems to have more defined notions as to 
what is desirable and what not, and he is re- 
markable also for having proposed a definition of 
Harmony in his Antiphonarium in the following 
terms — 'Armonia est diversarum vocum apta 
coadunatio.' 

The Diaphony or Organum above described 
was succeeded, perhaps about Guido's time, by 
the more elaborate system called Discantus. 
This consisted at first of manipulation of two 
different tunes so as to make them tolerably 
endurable when simg together. Helmholtz sug- 
geste that * such examples could scarcely have 
been intended for more than musical tricks to 
amuse social meetings. It was a new and 
amusing discovery that two totally independent 
melodies might be sung together and yet sound 
welU* The principle was however early adopted 
for ecclesiastical purposes, and is described under 
the name Discantus b}* Franco of Cologne, who 
lived but little after Guido in the eleventh 
century. From this Discantus sprang counter- 
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point and that whole genus of polyphosuc mnsie, 
which was developed to sodi a nigh {otch of 
perfection between the 14th and the 17th 
centuries ; a period in whidi the minds <if snc^ 
cessive generations of musicians were becomi];^ 
unamsdously habituated to hannomJc oombinar 
tions of greater and greater oomplexitY, ready fer 
the final realisatiim o( harmony in and lor itaelC 
which, as will be seen presently, appears to have 
been achieved about the year 1600. Franco of 
Cologne, who as above stated describes the first 
forms of this Descant, is also samewhat in ad- 
vaiu% of Guido in his views d hanncny. He 
classifies concords into perfect, middle, awl 
imperfect consonances, the first being the octaves, 
the second the fourths and fifths, and the third 
the major and minor thirds. He puta the sixths 
among the discords, but admits of their ase ia 
Descant as less disagreeable than flat seconds or 
sharp fourths, fifths, and sevenths. He is also 
remarkable for giving the first indication of a 
revulsion of feeling against the system of * Or- 
ganising' in fifths and fourths, azui a tendency 
towards the modem dogma against oonsecutrre 
fifths and octaves, as he says that it is best to 
mix imperfect concords with perfect concords 
instead of having successions of imperfect or 
perfect. 

It is unfortunate that there is a de6ciency of 
examples of the secular music of these eariy 
times, as it must inevitaUy have been amo^g 
the unsophisticated geniuses of the laity that the 
most daring experimente at innovation were 
made ; and it would be very interesting to true 
the process of selection which most have onocn- 
sciously played an important part in the survival 
of what was fit in these expoimenta, and the 
non-survival of what was unfit. An indication 
of this progress is given in a work by Maicfaette 
of Padua, who lived in the 13th oeatmy, is 
which it appears that secular mjuac was mncfa 
cultivated in Italy in his time, and ezampka of 
the chromatic progressions which were used an 
given ; as for instance — 
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Marchetto speaks also of the resolutioiie of Die* 
cords, among which he classes fourths, wmi 
explains that the part which offends the ear by 
one of these discords must make ^Jn^wids by 
passing to a concord, while the other part standi 
still. This classification of the fourth amco^ 
discords, which here appears for the first tixae, 
marks a decided advance in refinement of fesi^; 
for harmony, and a boldness in a co ep tii y that 
feeling as a guide in prefere&oe to theory. As 
far as the ratios of the vibrational numbers of 
the limiting sounds are concerned, the fourth 
stands next to the fifth in excellence, and above 
the third; and theoretically this was all that 
the mediaeval musicians had to guide them. 
But they were instinctively choodng those con- 
sonances which are represented in ^^ oompouni 
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tone of tbe lower note, that if in the series of 
harmonioe of which it is the prime tone, or 
'generator,* and among these the fourth does not 
occur; and they had not yet learnt to feel the 
significance of inversions of given intervals ; and 
therefore the development of their perception of 
harmonies, dealing as yet only with combinations 
of two different notes at a time, would lead them 
to reject the fourth, and put it in the category of 
discordant intervals, in which it has ever since 
remained as far as contrapuntal music is con- 
cerned, while even in harmonic music it cannot 
be said to be at all on an equality with other 
consonances. 

The next writer on music of any prominent 
importance after Marchetto was Jean de Muris, 
who lived in the T4th century. In his 'Ars 
Contrapuncti * he systematises concords, as the 
previous writers had done, into perfect and im- 
perfect ; but his distribution is different from 
Francois, and indicates advance. He calls the 
octave and the fifth the perfect, and the major 
and minor thirds and major sixths the imperfect 
concords. The minor sixth he still excludes. 
Similarly to Franco he gives directions for inter- 
mingling the perfect and imperfect concords, and 
further states that parts should not asoend or 
descend in perfect concords, but that they may 
in imperfect. It is clear that individual caprice 
was playing a considerable part in the develop- 
ment of musical reeonrcee in de Muris*s time, as 
he speaks with great bitterness of extempore des- 
canters. He says of this new mode of descanting, 
in which they professed to use new oonsonances, 
'O magnus abusus, magna ruditas, magna be- 
stialitas, ut asinus snmatur pro homine, capra 
pro leone,* and so on, concluding, ' sic enim con- 
cordis coniimduntur cum discordiis ut nullatenus 
una distinguatur ab alift.' Such wildness may 
be aggravating to a theorist, but in early stages 
of art it must be looked upon with satisfeustion 
by the student who sees therein the elements of 
progress. Fortunately, after de Muris's time, 
original examples b^'n to multiply, and it 
becomes lees necessary to refer to reporters for 
evidence, as the facts remain to speak for 
themselves. Kiesewetter gives an example of 
four-part counterpoint by I^uf^^ a Netherlander, 
who was born about 1 360. This is supposed to 
be the earliest example of its kind extant, and 
is a very considerable advance on anything of 
-which there is any previous account or existing 
examples, as there appears in it a frequent use 
of what we call the complete oonunon chord 
with the third in it, and also its first inversion ; 
and in technical construction especially it shows 
great advance in comparison with previous 
examples, and approaches much nearer to what 
w^e should call real music. It requires to be 
noted moreover that this improvement in techni- 
cal construction is the most striking feature of 
the progress of music in the next two centuries, 
rather than any large extension of the actual 
harmonic combinations. 

The works of Ockeghem, who lived in the next 
century to Dufay, do not seem to present much 
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that is worthy of remark as compared with him. 
He occasionally uses suspended discords in chords 
of more than two parts, as^ 




from a canon quoted by Bumey ; but discords are 
of rare occurrence in his works, as they are also 
in those of his great pupil Josquin de Pres. For 
instance, in the first part of the Stabat Mater by 
the latter (in the Raccolta Generale delle Opere 
Classiche, edited by Choron), there are only ten 
examples of such discords in the whole eighty- 
eight bars, and it is probable that this was a 
liberal supply for the time when it was written. 

AmbroH says that Josquin was the first to use 
accidentals to indicate the modifications of notes, 
which we are tolerably certain must have been 
modified according to fixed rules before his time 
without actual indication in the copies. Jos- 
quin certainly made use of them also to obtain 
effects which could not have been derived from 
the ordinary principles of rendering the music, 
and thus took an important step in the direction 
of assimilating the ecclesiastical scales in the 
manner which gradually resulted in the musical 
system we now use. A remarkable instance of 
^is is his use more than once of a concluding 
chord with a major third in it, the major third 
being indicated by an accidental. Prior to him 
the concluding chord had contained only a bare 
fifth at most, and of this there are examples in 
his works also, as — 




from the Benedictus of the Mass ' Faysans re- 
grets* quoted by Bumey (ii 500) — in which pro- 
gression the use of the £b is worthy of notice ; 
but his use of the major third shows a remarkable 
advance, especially in the direction of feeling for 
tonality, which is one of the essential features of 
modem music. 

This use of the major third in the final chord 
of a piece in a minor key became at a later 
time almost universal, the only alternative being 
a bare fifth, as in the last example; and the 
practice was continued far on into modem music; 
as by Bach and Handel, in the former of whose 
works it is very oonunon even in instrumental 
music. And still later we find it in Mozart, 
as at the end of the ' Quam olim Abrahse* in the 
Requiem Mass. On the other hand, at the con- 
clusion of the Chorus *Dies Irse* of the same 
mass the final chord appears, as far as the voices 
are concerned, with only a fifth in it, as in the 
example from Josquin above. However with 
composers of the luumonic period such as these 
it has not been at all a recognized rule to avoid 
the minor third in the final chord, its employment 
or avoidance being rather the result of charao- 
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t^ristic qualities of the piece which it condudee. 
But with composers of the prehannonic period 
it was clearly a rule; and its origin depended 
on the same feeling as that which caused them 
to put the fourth in the category of the dis- 
cords ; for like the fourth, the minor third does 
not exist as a part of the compound tone of the 
lower note, and its quality is veiled and unde- 
fined ; and it was not till a totally new way of 
looking at music came into force that it could 
stand on its own basis as final; for among 
other considerations, the very vagueness of tona- 
lity which characteriited the old polyphonic 
school necessitated absolute freedom from any- 
thing approaching to axnbiguity or vagueness in 
the concluding combination of sounds. In mo- 
dem music the passage preceding the final ca- 
dence is likely to be all so consistently and 
clearly in one key, that the conclusion could 
hardly suffer in definition by the use of the veiled 
third ; but if the following beautiful passage 
from the conclusion of Josquin's * Deploration de 
Jehan Okenheim* be attempted with a minor 
third instead of his major thini for the conclusion, 
the truth of these views will be more strongly 
felt than after any possible argument : — 

A - - • • • • 

J J . J 




In this case it is quite dear that a minor 
third would not seem like any conclusion at 
all ; even the bare fifth would be better, since at 
least the harmonic major third of the three A's 
would sound unembarassed by a contiguous semi- 
tone, for each of the A's in the chord would have 
a tolerably strong harmonic C|, with which the 
presence of a C fc would conflict. But the major 
third has in this place a remarkable finality, 
without which the preceding progressions, so en- 
tirely alien to modem theories of tonality, would 
be incomplete, and, as it were, wanting a bound- 
ary line to define them. 

This vagueness of tonality, as it is called, 
which is so happily exemplified in the above 
example, especially in the * Amen,* is one of the 
strongest points of external difference between 
the mediaeval and modem musical systems. The 
vagueness is to a great extent owing to the con- 
struction of the ecclesiastical scales, which gives 
rise to such peculiarities as the use of a common 
chord on the minor seventh of the key, as in the 
following example from Bird's Anthem, 'Bow 
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thine ear,* where at * there is a oonunon chord 
on £b in a passage which in other rea^pecta is all 
in the key of F major. 



I 

thj a • 



J ,^ 




But the actual and vital difference betweea 
the two systems lay in the fact that the oM 
musicians r^arded music as it were horiaoa- 
tally, whereas the modems r^ard it popen- 
dicularly. The former looked upon it and taogbt 
it in the sense of combined voice parta, the hut- 
monic result of which was more or leas a matter 
of indifference ; but the latter r^ard the 8»ie« 
of harmonies as primary, and base whole nkore- 
ments upon their interdependent connectkn, ob- 
taining unity chiefly by the distribution of the 
keys which throws those harmonies into groaps. 
In the entire absence of any idea <^ snch pdn- 
ciples of construction, the mediseralists had to 
seek elsewhere their bond of connection, an! 
lound it in Canonic imitation, or Fugue, thoogh 
it must be remembered that their idea of Fugue 
was not of the elaborate nature denoted by the 
term at the present day. As an example of this 
Canonic form, the famous secular song, * Soma 
is icumen in,* will serve very well ; and as it if 
printed in score in both Bumey^s and Hawkins's 
Histories, it will be unnecessary to dwell opoa 
it here, since its harmonic construction does not 
demand special notice. In all such devices of 
Canon and Fugue the great early masters wers 
proficients, but the greatest of them w»e wA 
merely profident in such technicalitiee, but v«r9 
feeling forward towards things whidh were of 
greater importance, nanidy, pure harmonic effacfik 
This is noticeable even as early as Josquia, bai 
by Pale8trina*s time it becomes dear and indu- 
bitable. On the one hand, the uae of note against 
note counterpoint, which so frequently occurs n 
Palestrina's works, brings forward prominesitiT 
the qualities of chords ; and on the other, erea 
in his polyphony it is not uncommon to mwi 
with passages which are as clearly fouuded os s 
simple succession of chords as anything in modera 
music could be. Thus the following example &n 
the motet, ' H»c dies quam fedt Dominus' — 
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is simply an elaboration of the progression : 



In fact, Palestrina^B snccess in the attempt to 
revivify Church Music lay chiefly in the recog- 
nition of harmonic principles ; and in many cases 
this recognition amounts to the use of simple 
suooessions of chords in note against note coun- 
terpoint, as a contrast to the portion of the work 
which is polyphonic. His success also depended 
to a great degree on a very highly developed 
sense for qualities of tone in chords arising from 
the distribution of the notes of which they are 
composed. He uses discords more frequently 
than his predecessors, but still with far greater 
reticence than a modem would do ; and in order 
to olttain the necessary effects of contrast, he 
uses chords in various positions, such as give 
a variety of qualities of softness or roughness. 
This question, which shows to what a fa^h de- 
gree of perfection the art was carried, is imfor- 
tunately too complicated to be discussed here, 
and the reader must be referred to part ii. 
chap. 13 of Helmholtz's work on the 'Sensa- 
tions of Tone as a physiological basis for the 
theory of Music,' where it is completely in- 
vestigated. As an example of the freedom with 
whi<£ accidentals were used in secular music in 
Palestrina's time may be taken the following pas- 
sage from a madrigal by Cipriano Rore, wluch is 
quoted by Bumey (Hist. iii. 319) : — 



h 

It will have been remarked from the above 
survey, that from the davm of any ideas of com- 
bination of notes, musicians were constantly ac- 
cepting fresh facts of harmony. First perfect 
consonances, then imperfect, and then suspended 
discords, which amounted to the delaying of one 
note in passing from one concord to another; 
then modifications of the scales were made by 
the use of accidentals, and approaches were by 
that means made towards a scale which should 
admit of much more complex harmonic combina- 
tions. But before it oould be further modified, 
it was necessary that a new standpoint should 
be gained. Hie great musicians of the i6th 
century had carried the art to as high a pitch 
of perfection in the pure polyphonic style as 
seems to us possible, and men being accustomed 
to hear in ih&r works the chords which were 
the result of their polyphony were ready for the 
first steps of transition from that style to the 
harmonic. Palestrina, the hero of the old order, 
died in 1593, and in 1600 the first modem 
opera, the ' Euridioe* of Giaoomo Peri, was pei^ 



formed at Florence. It is impossible to point 
definitely to any particular time and say ' Hero 
the old order ended and the new began,' for in 
point of fact the periods overlap one another. 
A species of theatrical performance accompanied 
by music had been attempted long before this, 
and secular music had long displayed very fr«e 
use of chromaticiBms similar to the modem style 
of writing ; and, on the other hand, fine exam- 
ples of polyphony may be found later; but 
nevertheless the appearance of this opera is a 
very good typical landmark, since features of the 
modem school are so clearly displayed in it, 
such as arias and recitatives accompanied har- 
monically after the modem manner; moreover 
in these the harmonies are indicated by figures, 
which is a matter of considerable importance, as 
it implies a total change of position relative to 
the construction of the music. As long as har- 
mony was the accidental result of the com- 
bination of different melodies, the idea of using 
abbreviations for a &ctor which was hardly a 
recognized part of the effect would not have 
ocoiured to any one, but as soon as harmony came 
to be recognized as a prominent fact, the use of 
signs to indicate the grouping of notes into these 
chords would naturally suggest itself, especially 
as in the infiuicy of these views the chords were 
of a simple description. That the S3rstem of 
figuring a bass was afterwards largely employed 
in works founded exclusively on &e old theory 
of counterpoint is no argument against this view, 
as no one can fiiil to see how entirely inadequate 
the figuring is to supply any idea whatever of 
the effects of contrapuntal music. With Peri 
are associated the names of Cavaliere, Viadana, 
Caocini, and Monteverde. To Cacdni the in- 
vention of recitative is attributed, to Yiadana 
that of the * basso continue,' and to Monteverde 
the boldest new experiments in harmony; and to 
the present question the last of these is the most 
important. It has already been remarked that 
during the previous century progress had been 
rather in technical expression and perfection of 
detail than in new harmonies. Palestrina's 
fiune does not rest upon elaborate discords, but 
upon perfect management of a limited number 
of different combinations. Monteverde evidently 
abandoned this ideal refinement, and sought for 
harsher and more violent forms of contrast. 
Thus in a madrigal ' Straccia me pur,' quoted in 
Bumey s History (iii. 339), the following double 
suspensions occur : — 




But a far more important innovation, which 
there need be no hesitation in attributing to him, 
as he was personally blamed for it by the dogma- 
tists of his time, was the use of the minor seventh, 
which we call the Dominant seventh, without 
preparatioo. There is more than one example 
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of this in his works, but one which oocnrs in a 
madrigal, ' Cruda Amarilli/ is specially remark- 
able, as it is preceded by a ninth used evidently 
as a grace-note in a manner which for his time 
must have been very daring. It is as follows : — 




This independent manner of using the Domi- 
nant seventh shows an appreciation of the princi- 
ple of the relation of chords through a common 
tonic : that is to say, the connection and rela- 
tive importance of chords founded on different 
root notes of a scale according to the modem 
and not the old eodeeiastical principle. It is 
true that the very idea of roots of chords did 
not suggest itself as a realisable conception till 
nearly a century later ; but as is usual in these 
cases, artistic instinct was feeling its way slowly 
and surely, and scientific demonstration had 
nothiag to do with the discovery till it came 
in to explain the results when it was all ac- 
complished. The development of this principle 
is the most important f^ct to trace in this period 
of the history of music. Under the ecclesiastical 
system one chord was not more important than 
another, and the very existence of a Dominant 
seventh according to the modem acceptation of 
the term was precluded in most scales by the 
absence of a leading note which would give the 
indispensable major third. The note immediately 
below the Tonic was almost invariably sharpened 
by an accidental in the cadence in spite of the 
prohibition of Pope John XXII, and musicians 
were thereby gradually realizing the sense of the 
dominant harmony ; but apart from the cadence 
this note was extremely variable, and many 
chords occur, as in the example already quoted 
from Byrd, which could not occur in that manner 
in the modem scales, where the Dominant has 
always a major third. Even considerably later 
than the period at present under consideration 
— as in Carissimi and his contemporaries, who 
represent vefy distinctly the first definite harmonic 
period — ^the habits of the old ecclesiastical style 
reappear in the use of iiotes and chords which 
would not occur in the same tonal relations in 
modem music ; and the effect of confusion which 
results is all the more remarkable because they 
had lost the nobility and richness which cha- 
racterised the last and greatest period of the 
polyphonic style. The deeply ingrained habits 
of taking the chords wherever they lay, according 
to the old teaching of Descant, retarded con- 
siderably the recognition of the Dominant and 
Tonic as the two poles of the harmonic circle of 
the key ; but Monteverde*s use of the seventh, 
above quoted, shows a decided approach to it. 
Moreow in works of this time the universality 
of the harmonic Cadence as distinguished from 
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the cadences of the ecclesiastical modes becnoa 
apparent. The ecclesiastical cadences were no- 
minally defined by the progressions of the indi- 
vidual voices, and the fiftct of their ooUectiTelj 
giving the ordinary Dominant Cadence in a \Mip 
proportion of instances was not the result d 
principle, but in point of fact an accident. Tk 
modem Dominant Harmonic Cadence is the pa*- 
sage of the mans of the harmony of the Domi- 
nant into the mass of the Tonic, and defines ihe 
key absolutely by giving successively the har- 
monies which represent the compound tone of 
the two most important roots in the scal^ thu 
most important of all coming last. 

The following examples will serve to illnstiate 
the character of the transition. The oooclusioii 
of Palestrina^s Motet, * O bone Jesu,* is m 
follows : — 




In this a modem, regarding it in the l^t of 
masses of harmony with a fundamental bass, 
would find difficulty in recognising any parti- 
cular key which would be essential to a modoa 
Ca<^lence ; but the melodic procrressiona of tbe 
iiccortling with the h, Jence in 

iJurrcant are from that point ot view sufficient. 

On the other hand, the following conclmioa of 
a Canzona by Frescobaldi, whidi must have 
been written within fifty years after t2ie death 
of Palestrina, fuUy illustrates the modem klca. 
marking first the Dominant with great dear- 
ness, and passing thence fii-mly to the cihtxd of 
the Tonic F :— 

*^. 




It is clear that the recognition of this rdaftM 
between the Dominant and Tonic harmony *■* 
indit^pen^able to the perfect estabUshmeoEl ^ 
tbe modem s^'stem. Compieers might waks ts 
I the appreciation of the efiects of varioos cfaopli 
I and of suoceasions of full chords (as in the ifft 
chorus of Carissiini's 'Jonah'), but inasmoofcvo 
the Dominant is indispensable for the definitioBsf 
a key (hence called ' der herrschende Too*), A> 
principle of modulation, which is the most inpor- 
tant secondary feature of modem music, coold aa* 
be systematically and clearly earned out tiU tfast 
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meanB of defining the transition firom one key to 
another had been attained. Under the old system 
there was practically no modulation. The impres- 
sion of change of key is not unfrequently produced, 
and sustained for some time by the very scarceness 
of accidentals ; since a single accidental, such as 
F| in the progress of a passage in C, is enough to 
give to a modem musician the impression of 
change to G, and the number of chords which are 
common to G and C would sustain the illusion. 
Sufficient examples have already been given to 
show that these impressions are illusory, and 
refiorence may be made further to the commence- 
ment of Palestrina's ' Stabat Mater * in 8 parts, 
and his Motet ' Hodie Christus natus est/ and 
Gibbons's Madrigal * Ah, dear heart,' which will 
also further show that even the use of accidentals 
was not the fruit of any idea of modulation. The 
frequent use of the perfect Dominant Cadence or 
'full Close,' must have tended to accustom 
composers to this important point in modem 
harmony, and it is inevitable thai musicians of 
such delicate artistic sensibility as the great 
composers of the latter part of Uie i6th century 
should have approached nearer and nearer to a 
definite feeling for tonality, otherwise it would 
be impossible to account for the strides which 
had been made in that direction by the time of 
Carissimi. For in his works the principle of 
tonality, or in other words the fact that a piece 
of music can be written iti a certain key and can 
pass from that to others and back, is certainly 
displayed, thought the succession of these keys is 
to modem ideas irregular and their individuality 
is not well sustained, owing partly no doubt to 
the lingering sense of a possible minor third to 
the Dominant. 

The supporters of the new kind of music as 
opposed to the old polyphonic style had a great 
number of lepresentative composers at this time, 
as may be seen from the examples in the fourth 
volume of Barney's History; and among them a 
revolutionary spirit was evidently powerful, which 
makes them more important as innovators tiian as 
gree,i musicians. The discovery of harmony seems 
to have acted in their music for a time unfavourably 
to its quality, which is immensely inferior to that 
of the works of the polyphonic school they were 
supplanting. Their harmonic successions are poor, 
and often disagreeable, and iiv a large number 
of cases purely tentative. The tendency was 
for some time in favour of the development of 
tunes, to which the new conceptions of harmony 
supplied a fresh interest. Tunes in the first 
instance had been homophonic — that is, absolutely 
devoid of any sense of relation to harmony; and 
the discovery that a new and varied character 
could be given to melody by supplying a har- 
monic basis naturally gave impetus to its cul- 
tivation. This also was unfavourable to the 
development of a high order of art, and it was 
only by the re-establishment of polyphony upon 
the basis of harmony, as we see it displayed to 
perfection in the works of Bach, that the art 
could regain a lofty standard comparable to that 
of Palestrina, Lasso, Byrd, Gibbons, and the 
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many great representatives of the art at the 
end of the sixteenth and the beginning of the 
seventeenth centuries. In point of fact harmonic 
music cannot be oonsiderea apart frx>m the parts 
or voices of which it is composed. It consists of 
an alternation of discord and concord, and the 
passage of one to the other cannot be conceived 
except through the progression of the parts. As 
has been pointed out with respect to- the dis- 
covery of harmonic or tonal form in musical 
composition in the article FoBM, the effect of 
the new discovery was at first to^ make com- 
posers lose sight of the important element of pro- 
gression of parts, and. to look upon harmony 
as pre-eminent ; consequently the progressions of 
parts i& the- works of the middle of the 17th 
century seenL to- be dull and uninteresting. 
Many composers still went on working in the 
light of the old system, but they must be re- 
garded in relation to that system, and not as 
representatives of the new; it was only when 
men strong enough to combine the principles of 
both schools appeared that modem music sprang 
into full vigour. The way was prepared for the 
two great masters who were to achieve this at 
the beginning of the eighteenth century by the 
constant labours and experiments of the com- 
posers of the seventeenth. It would be impossible 
to trace the appearance of fresh harmonio 
material, as the composers were so numerous, 
and many of their works, especially in the 
early period, are either lost or imattainable. 
But in surveying the general aspect of the 
works which are available, a gradual advance 
is to be remarked in all departments, and 
from the- mass of experiments certain facts are 
established. Thus clearness of modulation is 
eariy arrived at in occasional instances ; for 
example, in an opera called ' Orontea* by Cesti, 
which was performed at Venice as early as 1649, 
there is a sort of short Aria, quoted by Bumey 
(iv. 67), which is as clearly defined in this respect 
as any work of the present day would/ be. It 
commences in £ mmor, and modulates in a 
perfectly natural and modem way to^the relative 
major G, and. makes a full, close in that kev. 
From thenee it proceeds to A minor, the sub- 
dominant of the original key^ and makes anothor 
full dose, and then, just touching G on the way, 
it passes back to £ minor, and closes fully in 
that key. This is all so clear and regidar 
according to modern ideas that it, is difficult to 
realise that Cesti wrote within, half a century 
of Pale6trina,,and of the first. recognition of the 
elements of modem hamony 1^ Caocini^ Mon- 
teverde, and their fellows.. Tlte clearness of 
each individual modulation, and the way in 
which the different keys are rendered distinct 
from one another, both by the use of appropriate 
Dominant harmony, and by avoiding the ob- 
scurity which, results from the introduction of 
foreign diords^ is important to note, as it indi- 
cates so strongly the feeling for tonality which 
by constant, attention and cultivatioa culminated 
in the definite principles which we now use. That 
the instance was tentative* and that Cesti was 
Xx2 
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guided by feeling and not rule, is sufficiently 
proved by the fact that not only contemporary 
musicianB, but successive generations up to the 
end of the century, and even later, frequently 
fell into the old habits, presenting examples of 
successions of hannony which are obscure and 
confused in key. 

It is not possible to discover precisely when 
the use of the seventh in the Dominant Cadence 
came into use. It has been already pointed out 
that Monteverde hazarded experimentally the 
use of the Dominant seventh without preparation, 
but nevertheless it does not seem to have been 
used with any obvious frequency by musicians in 
the early part of the 17th century; but by the 
middle and latter part it is found almost as a 
matter of course, as in the works of the dis- 
tinguished Frendb instrumental composers Du- 
mont, Jacques de Chambonnibres, and Couperin. 
The following is an example from the second of 
these — 




which shows how easily it ought have been in- 
troduced in the first instance as a passing note 
between the root of the first chord and the third 
of the next, and its true signifieance have been 
Been afterwards. 

This use of the se^eath in the Dominant chord 
in the Cadence makes the whole effect of the 
Cadence softer and less vigorous, but for the 
purpose of defining the key it nukkes the Cadence 
as strong as possible ; and ihie, in consideration 
of the^ great latitude of modulation and the 
great richness and variety of harmony in modem 
music, becomes of great importance. It does this 
in three ways. First, by simply adding another 
note to the positive representative notes of the 
key which are heard in the Cadence, in .which 
in this form the submediant (as A in the key of 
C) will be the only note of the scale which will 
not be heard. Secondly, by giving a very com- 
plete representation of the compound tone of the 
root- notes as contained in the Diatonicr scale ; since 
the seventh harmonic, though not absolutely exact 
with the minor seventh which is used in harmony, 
is so near that they ean hardly be distinguished 
from one another, as is admitted by Hdmholtz. 
And thirdly, by presenting a kind of additional 
downward-tending leading-note to the third in 
the Tonic chord, to which it thereby directs the 
more attention. Inrrelation to which it is «L<k> 
to be noted that the combination of leading note 
and subdominant is decisive Aa regards the key, 
since they cannot occur in combination with the 
Dominant as an essential Diatonic chord in 
any other key than that which the Cadence 
indicates. The softness which characterises this 
form of the Cadence has led to its avoidance 
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in a noticeable degree in many great worio, 
notwithstanding its defining properties— ss in 
both the first and last movements of fieetho- 
ven*s C-minor Symphony, the first movement of 
his Symphony in A, and the Scheno of the 
Ninth Symphony. In such cases the defiuttia 
of key is obtained by other means, as for ex- 
ample in the last movement of the C-miiMr 
Symphony by the remarkable reiteratian both 
of the simple concordant cadence and of the 
Tonic chord. In the first movement of the A 
Symphony and the Scherzo of the Ninth, the bom 
which represents the seventh, although omitted 
in the actual harmony of the Cadence, appesn 
elsewhere in the passage preceding. In repe(^ 
of definition of key it will be apposite here to 
notice another form of Cadence, namely that 
commonly called Plagal, in which the chard of 
the sub-dominant (as F in the key of C) preoeddi 
the final Tonic chord. This Cadence is chiefly 
associated with ecclesiastical music, to which 
it was more appropriate than it is in more 
elaborate modem music. On the one haad ii 
avoided the difficulty of the Dominant chord 
which resulted from the nature of most of the 
ecclesiastical scales, while its want of capacity iff 
enforcing the key was less observable in reUtian 
to the simpler harmonies and absence of modol*- 
tion of the older style. This deficiency araa 
from the fact that the chord of the Subdominioi 
already contains the Tonic to which it is finally 
to pass, and its compound tone which also con* 
tains it does not represent a position ao com- 
pletely in the opposite phase to the Tonic as the 
Dominant does ; whence the progression is v^ 
strongly characteristic. It alao omits the cha- 
racteristic progression of the leading note op to 
the Tonic, and does not represent so many 
positive notes of the scale as the Dominsot 
Cadence. For these various reasons, though w^ 
totally banished fix)m modern music, it is nr^ 
and when used appears more as supplementaiyto 
the Dominant Cadence, and serving to eniat» 
the Tonic note, than as standing on its own h^ 
Moreover, as supplementary to the Dominairt 
Cadence it offers the advantage of giving the 
extra note in the scale which, as has been 
remarked, is almost inevitably omitted in the 
Dominant Cadence. Hence an extended type rf 
Cadence is given by some theorists as the mo«s 
complete, which, as it were, combines the pi^ 
jperiiee of the two Cadences in this fonn^ 






In this the sub-dominant chord of the wes^ 
Cadence comes first, and a chord of 6-4, m it * 
called, is inserted to connect it with the Domi- 
nant chord, (as otherwise they would hare w> 
notes in common and the connection betvceo 
them harmonically would not be ostensible,) sod 
then the Dominant chord passes into the Tosic 
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after tbe nstial fiEtsbion. Other methods of joining 
the Subdominant chord to the Dominant chord 
are plentifully scattered in musical works, as for 
instance the use of a suspended fourth in the 
place of the 6-4 ; but as a type the above answers 
very well, and it must not be taken as more 
than a type, since a bare theoretical fact in such 
a form is not music, but only lifeless theory. As 
an example of the theory vitalised in a modem 
form may be given the conclusion of Schumann's 
Toccata in G for pianoforte (op. 7), as follows : — 
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In this the weak progression of the 6-4 is happily 
obviated by connecting the Subdominant and 
Dominant chords by the minor third of the former 
becoming the minor ninth of the latter ; and at the 
same time the novelty of using this inversion of the 
Di>minant minor ninth as the penultimate chord, 
and its having also a slight flavour of the old 
plagal Cadence, gives an additional vitality and 
interest to the whole. Composers of tbe early 
harmonic period also saw the necessity of putting 
recognised facts in some form which presented 
novdty and individuality, and their efforts in that 
direction will be shortly taken notice of. Mean- 
while, it must be observed that the discovery 
of the harmonic Cadence as a means of taking 
breath or expressing a conclusion of a phrase 
and binding it into a definite thought, affected 
music for a time unfavourably in respect of its 
continuity and breadth. In Polyphonic times, 
if it was desirable to make a break in the pro- 
gress of a movement, the composers had to devise 
their own means to that end, and consequently 
a great variety is observable in the devices used 
for that purpose, which being individual and 
various have most of the elements of vitality in 
them. But the harmonic Cadence became every- 
body*s property; and whenever a composer's 
ideas fiuled him, or his imagination became 
feeble, he helped himself out by using the 
Cadence as a full stop and beginning again; 
a proceeding which conveys to the ndnd of a 
cultivated modem musician a feeling of weakness 
and inconsequence, which the softness and refine- 
ment of style and a certain sense of languor in 
the works of the eariy Italian masters rather 
tend to aggravate. Thus in the first part of 
Carissimi*s Cantata 'Deh contentatevi,* which 
is only 74 bars in length, there are no less than 
10 pOTfect Dominant Cadences with the chords in 
their first positions, besides interrupted Cadences 
and imperfect Cadences such as are sometimes 
called half-doses. This is no doubt rather an 
excessive instance, but it serves to illustrate the 
effect which the discovery of the Cadence had on 
music; and its effect on English ecclesiastical 
music of a slightly later period, as for instance 



in the works of Rogers, will be remembered by 
musicians acquainted with that branch of the art 
as a proof that the case is not over-stated. It 
was no doubt necessary for the development of 
Form in musical works that this phase should 
be gone through, and the part it played in that 
development is considered under that head, and 
therefore must not be further dwelt upon here. 
The use of imperfect and interrupted Cadence«, 
as above alluded to, appears in works early in 
the 1 7th century, being used relatively to perfect 
Cadences as commas and semioolons are used in 
literature in relation to full stops. The form of 
the imperfect Cadence or half-close is generally 
a progression towards a pause on the Dominant 
of the key. The two following examples from 
Carissimi will illustrate his method of using 
them, — 



m ^ =^' I r 



in which the key is C, and — 




in which the key is Eb. The form of the In- 
terrupted Cadence which is usually quoted as 
typical is that where the progression which 
I seems to tend through the Dominant chord to 
the concluding Tonic chord is made to divei^e 
to some other position, such as a chord on the 
submediant of the key, as on A in the key of C. 
This form also appears in Carissimi, but not 
with any apparent definiteness of purpose. In 
hct, as a predetermined effect the Interrapted 
Cadence belongs to a more advanced condition 
of ideas in music than that illustrated by Caris- 
simi and his followers and contemporaries, and 
only demands a passing notice here from the fact 
that it does occur, though rarely. Composers in 
those times were more in the habit of concluding 
with the Cadence, and repeating part of what 
they had said before over again with another 
Cadence ; which answers the same requirements 
of form as most of the uses of Interrupted 
Cadences by Bach and Handel, but in a much 
less refined and artistically intelligent maimer. 

In order to see the bearings of many of the 
experiments which were made by the early 
representatives of harmonic music it will be 
necessary to return for a short space to their 
predecessors. The basis which the old contra- 
puntists had worked upon — which we express, 
for brevity's sake, in the language which is con- 
sistently only applicable to harmonic music, as 
concords and their first inversions and simple 
discords of suspension — ^had been varied and 
enriched by them by the use of passing notes. 
In the use of these a great deal of ingenuity was 
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exercised, and the devices which resulted were 
in some instances looked upon as everybody's 
property, and became quite characteristic of Uie 
particular form of art As a type of these may 
be taken the following from Dufay, who lived in 
the 14th century, and has already been ^wken 
of as being quoted by Kiesewetter — 




In this the F is clearly taken as a passing note 
between 6 and E, and a note on the other side 
of the E is interpolated before the legitimate 
passage of the passing note is concluded. This 
particular figure reappears with astonishing fre- 
quency all through the polyphonic period, as in 
Josquin*s Stabat Mater, in Palestrina's Missa 
PapsB Marcelli, in 6ibbons*s Hosanna, and in 
Byrd's Mass. But what is particularly notice* 
able about it is that it gets so thoroughly fixed 
as a figure in the minds of musicians that ulti- 
mately its true significance is sometimes lost 
sight of, and it actually appears in a form in 
which the discord of the seventh made by the 
passing note is shorn of its resolution. As an 
example of this (which however is rare") may 
be taken the following passage from the Credo 
in B^Td*s Mass — 




In this the seventh in the treble and its counter- 
part in the bass never arrive at the Bb on which 
they should naturally resolve, and musicians were 
probably so accustomed to the phrase that they 
did not notice anything anomalous in the pro- 
gression. It is probable, moreover, that the 
device in the first instance was not the result of 
intellectual calculation — such ;as we are forced 
to assume in analysing the progression — but 
merely of artistic feeling ; and in point of fact 
such artistic feeling, when it is sound, is to all 
appearances a complex intellectual feat done 
instinctively at a single stroke ; and we estimate 
its soundness or unsoundness by applying intel- 
lectual analysis to the result. The first example 
given above stands this tost, but the latter, 
judged by the light of the rules of Descant, 
does net ; hence we must regard it as an arbi- 
trary use of a well-known figure which is justiBable 
only because it is well-known ; and the principle 
will be found to apply to several peculiar features 
which presently will be observed as making 
their appearance in harmoaic music. The early 
harmonists proceeded in a similar direction in 
their attempt to give richness to the bare outline 
Qf the harmonic substructure by the use of 
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grace-notes, appoggiaturas, anticipatory notes ajad 
the like, and by certain processes of condenaatioa 
or pn^mgation which they devised to vary the 
monotony of miifarm resolotion of discords Of 
these some seem as arbitrary as the nae of the 
characteristic figure of the polyphonic times jost 
quoted from Byrd, and others were the frmt of 
that kind of spontaneous generalisation which ve 
recognise as sound. It is chiefly important to 
the present question to notice the principles 
which guided or seem to have guided them in 
that which seems to us sound. As mi example 
of insertion between a discord and its resolution, 
the foUowing passage from a Canzan* by Fresco- 
baldi may be taken — 




in which the seventh (a) is not actually resolved 
till (b) ; the principle of the device being t3» 
same as in the early example quoted above from 
Dufay. Bach carried this principle to a remark- 
able pitch, as for instance 



lh-2-^iM 




from the Fugue in B nunor. No. 24 in the 
• Wohltemperirte Clavier.* 

The simple form of anticipation which appears 
with so much frequency in Haudel^s works in 
the following foim — 




is found commonly in the works of the ItaEaa 
composers of the early part of the 1 7th century. 
Several other forms idso are of frequent oocor- 
rence, but it is likely that some of them were noi 
actufdly rendered as they stand on paper, since 
it is clear that there were accepted principles 
of modification by which singers and accum- 
panyists were guided in such things just as thej 
are now in rendering old recitative in the tra- 
ditional manner, and had been previously ia 
sharpening the leading note of the eocleeia^ticai 
modes. Hence it is difiUcidt to estimate the real 
value of some of the anticipations as they appesr 
in the works themselves, since the traditions hare 
in many instances been lost. An anticipatip« 
relative melodically to the general compositH« 
of the tonic chord, which is also characteristic 
of modem music, occurs even as early as Peri, 
from whose 'Eurydice' the following ezampte 
is taken^ 
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This feature has a singular counterpart in the 
Handelian recitative, e. g. — 




The following examples are more characteristic 
of the 17th century. 




is quoted by Bumey (iv. 34^) from Peri. In Ca- 
rissimi and Cesti are found characteristic doses 
of recitative in this ULinner — 



but in this case the actual rendering is par- 
ticularly doubtful, and the passage was probably 
modified after the manner in which recitatives 
are always rendered. A less doubtful instance, 
in which there is a string of anticipations, is 
from a fr^igment quoted also by Bumey (iv. 147) 
from a Cantata by Carissimi as follows : — 



ifa J '^' t-^-^^^^T^^^^ 


etc 


<m=f^ — -^- F — p— t- 



The use of combinations which result from the 
simultaneous occurrence of passing notes, a prac- 
tice so characteristic of Bach, cannot definitely 
be traced at this early period. Indeed, it is not 
certain that the musicians had discovered the 
principle which is most prolific in these effects — 
namely, the use of preliminary notes a semitone 
above or below any note of an essential chord, 
irrespective of what precedes, and at any position 
relative to the rhythmic divisions of the music, 




in which BI). GJ. and Db, which seem to con- 
Btitute an actual chord, are merely the result of the 



simultaneous occurrence of chromatic preliminary 
passing notes before the essential notes C, A, 
and C of the common chord of F major. But 
there is a combination which is very common in 
the music of the 17th century, which has all 
the appearance of being derived from some such 
principle, and demands notice. It appears in 
Cesti's ' Orontea' (Bumey, iv. 68) as follows : — 




and, however preceded, it always amounts to the 
same idea — namely, that of using an unprepared 
seventh on the subdominant of the key (major 
or minor) preceding the Dominant chord of 
the Cadence. This may be explained as a 
passing note downwards towards the uppermost 
note of the succeeding concord on the Dominant, 
which happens to coincide with the passing note 
upwards between the third of the tonic chord 
and the root of the Dominant chord, — as C 
between Bb and D in the example; in which 
case it would be derived from the principle above 
explained; or on the other hand the passage 
may be explained on the basis of the old theory 
of passing notes in a way which is highly illus- 
trative of the methods by which novelty is 
arrived at in music. Composers were accustomed 
to the progression in which a chord of 6-4 pre- 
ceded the Dominant chord, as — 




and having the particular melodic progression 
which results frt)m this well fixed in their minds, 
they inserted a passing note on the strong beat of 
the bar in the bass without altering the treble, 
as in the example quoted above from CesU, and 
thereby added considerably to the vigour of the 
passage. This particular feature seems to have 
been accepted as a musical fact by composers, 
and appears constantly, frx>m Monteverde till the 
end of the century, among French and Italians 
alike ; and it is invested with the more interest 
because it is found in Lully in an improved form, 
which again renewed its vitality. It stands as 
follows in a Sarabande by him — 




and this form was adopted by Handel, and wiU be 
easily recognised as familiar by those acquainted 
with his works. Corelli indicates the firm 
hold which this particular seventh had obtained 
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on the minds of mnsicianB by using it in imme- 
diate succession to a Dominant 7th, so that the 
two intervals succeed each other in the following 



manner :— 




in the Sonata II of the Opera anda, published in 
Rome, 1685. These methods of using passing 
notes, anticipations, and like devices, are extremely 
important, as it is on the lines thereby indicated 
that progress in the harmonic department of 
music is made. Many of the most prolific sources 
of variety of these kinds had descended from the 
contrapuntal school, and of these their immediate 
successors took chief advantage; at first with 
moderation, but with ever gradually increasing 
complexity as more insight was gained into the 
opportunities they offered. Some devices do not 
appear till somewhat later in the century, and 
of this kind were the condensation of the resolution 
of suspensions, which became very fruitful in 
variety as music progressed. The old-&shioned 
suspensions were merely temporary retardations 
in the progression of the parts which, taken 
together in their simplicity, constituted a seiies 
of concords. Thus the succession — 



is evidently only a sophisticated version of the 
succession of sixths — 



and the principle which is applied is analogous 
to the other devices for sophisticating the sim- 
plicity of concords which have been analysed 
above; and the whole shewing how device is 
built upon device in the progress of the art. 
Sometime in the 1 7th century a composer, whose 
name is probably lost tu posterity, hit upon the 
happy idea of making the concordant notes move 
without waiting for the resolution of the dis- 
cordant note, so that the process — 



J-^^ 



in which there are three steps, is condensed into 
the following (from Alessandro Scarlatti) — 



J^ 



in which there are only two to gain the same 
end. This device is very common at the end of 
the 17th century, as in Corelli, and it imme- 
diately bore fresh fruit, as the possibility of new 



successions of suspensions interlaced with one 
another became apparent, such as — 





in which each shift of a note which would be 
considered as part of the im^^ied concord createi 
a fresh suspension. And by this process a nev 
and important element of effect was obtained, for 
the ultimate resolution of discord into coDoord 
could be constantly postponed although tbe 
harmonies changed; whereas under the oU 
system each disa>rd must be resolved into the 
particular concord to which it belonged, snd 
therefore the periods of suspense caused by tbe 
discords were necessarily of short duration. In 
dealing with discords attempts were occa sion al l y 
made to vary the recognized modes of their 
resolutions ; for instance, there are early exampks 
of attempts to make the minor seventh resolve 
upwards satisfactorily, and both Carissimi snd 
Purcell endeavoured to make a seventh go 
practically without any resolution at all, in this 
form — 




from Purcell's 'Dido and iEneaa' — where the 
resolution is only supplied by the second vioUn»— 




and from Carissimi — in which it is not sopplisd 
at all, if Bumey's transcription (iv. 147) " 
correct. Another experiment which illastrstef s 
principle, and thererore demands notice, is th« 
following from Purcell*s service in Bb, in whici 
the analogue of a pedal in an upper part is used 
to obtain a new harmonic effect : — 




About this time also a chord which ii ex- 
tremely characteristic of modem music mskei 
its appearance, namely, the chord of the <£• 
mini^ed seventh. This appears for example, 
unprepared in CoreIli*8 Sonata X of the ' Opa> 
Terza, published in 1689, as follow 
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In iliis and in other instances of his use of it, 
it occupies lo exactly analogous a position to the 
familiar use of the seventh on the subdominant 
which has already been commented upon at 
length, that the inference is almost unavoidable 
that composers first used the diminished seventh 
as a modification of that well-known device in a 
minor key, by sharpening its bass note to make 
it approach nearer to the dominant, and also to 
iofien its quality. 

It will be necessary at this point to turn 
again for a short space to theorists, for it 
was in relation to the standard of harmony 
which characterises the end of the 17th century 
that Rameau*s attempt was made to put the 
theory of music on some sort of philosophical 
basis. He called attention to the fact that a 
tone consists not only of the single note which 
everybody recognizes, which he calls the prin- 
cipal sound, but also of harmonic sounds corre- 
gponding to notes which stand at certain de- 
finite (Ustanoes from this lower note, among 
which are the twelfth and seventeen^ corre- 
sponding to the fifth and third ; that as there 
b a perfect correspondence between octave and 
octave these notes can be taken either as the 
major o(Hnmon chord in its first position, or its 
inversions; and that judged from this point of 
view the lower note is the root or fundamental 
note of the combination. This was the basis of 
his theory of harmony, and it is generally con- 
sidered to have been the first expUcit statement 
of the theory of chords in connection with roots or 
fundamental notes. Bameau declines to accept 
the minor seventh as part of the compound tone 
of the root, and he does not take his minor third 
as represented by the 19th * upper partial,' which 
is very remote, but j ustifies the minor chord on the 
principle that the minor third as well as the root 
note generates the fifth (as both C and Eb would 
generate 6), and that this community between 
tiiem makes them prescribed by nature. D'Alem- 
bert took the part of expositor, and also in some 
slight particulars of modifyer, of Rameau's prin- 
ciples, in his ' Elements de Musique.' It is not 
the place here to enter into details with respect 
to the particulars resulting from the theory, 
which was applied to explain the construction ^f 
scale, temperament, and many other subordinate 
matters, and to discover the proper progressions 
of roots, and the interconnection between chords. 
But a passage in D'Alembert's book deserves 
especial notice as illustrating modem harmonic 
as distinguished from the old contrapuntal ideas 
with respect to the nature of discords ; since it 
shows how completely the old idea of suspen- 
sions as retardations of the parts had been lost 
sight of: 'En general la dissonance ^tant un 
ouvrage de Tart, surtout dans les accords qui ne 
sont point de dominant^ tonique, ou de sous- 
dominant ; le seul moyen d'emp£dier qu'elle ne 
deplaise en paroissant trop etrang^re k I'acoord, 
c*est qu*elle soit, pour ainsi dire, annonc^e a 
Toreille en se trouvant dans Tacoord pr^o6dent, 
et qu'elle serve par Uk a Iter les deux ac- 
cords.' The sole exception is in respect of the 
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dominant seventh, which, apparently as a mere 
matter of experience, does not seem to require 
this preparatory announcement. Tartini pub- 
lished his theories about the same time as Ba- 
meau, and derived the effect of chords from the 
combinational tones, of which he is reputed to 
have been Uie discoverer. Helmholtz has lately 
shewn that neither theory is complete without 
the other, and that together they are not com- 
plete without the theory of beats, which really 
affords the distinction between consonance and 
dissonance ; and that all of these principles taken 
together constitute the scientific basis of the 
facts of harmony. Both Bameau and Tartini 
were therefore working in the right direction ; 
but for the musical world Rameau's principles 
were the most valuable, and the idea of sys* 
tematising chords according to their roots or 
fundamental basses has been since generally 
adopted. 

By the beginning of the i8th centur^ the 
practice of grouping the harmonic elements of 
music or chords according to the keys to which 
they belong, which is called observing the laws 
of tonality, was tolerably universal. Composers 
had for the most part moved sufi5ciently fsur 
away from the influence of the old ecclesiastical 
system to be able to realise the first principles of 
the new secular school. These principles are 
essential to instrumental music, and it is chiefiy 
in relation to that large department of the mo- 
dem art that they must be considered. Under 
the conditions of modem harmony the harmonic 
basis of any passage is not intellectually appre- 
ciable unless the principle of the relations of the 
chords composing it to one another through a 
common tonic be observed. Thus if in the 
middle of a succession of chords in C a chord 
appears which cannot be referred to that key, 
the passac^e is inconsistent and obscure; but if 
this chord is followed by others which can with 
it be referred to a different key, modulation has 
been effected, and the succession is rendered in- 
telligible by its relation to a fresh tonic in the 
place of C. The range of chords which were 
recognized as characteristic of any given key 
was at first very limited, and it was soon per- 
ceived that some notes of the scale served as the 
bass to a larger number and a more important 
class of thooo, the Dominant appearing as the 
most important, as the generator of the larger 
number of diatonic chords; and since it also con- 
tains in its compound tone the notes which are 
most remote frt>m the chord of the tonic, the 
artistic sense of musicians led them to regard 
the Dominant and the Tonic as the opposite 
poles of the harmonic circle of the key, and no 
progression was sufifioiently definable to stand in 
a position of tonal importance in a movement 
unless the two poles were somehow indicated. 
That is to say, if a movement is to be cast upon 
certain prominent successions of keys to which 
other keys are to be subsidiary, those which are 
to stand prominently forward must be defined 
by some sort of contrast based on the alterna- 
tion of Tonic and Dominant harmony. It is 
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probably for tbis reason that the key of the ' 
Subdominant is unsatisfactory as a balance or j 
complementary key of a movement, since in pro- i 
gressing to its Dominant to verify the tonality, 
the mind of an intelligent listener recognises the | 
original Tonic again, and thus the force of the ' 
intended contrast is weakened. This, as has ' 
been above indicated, is frequently found in 
works of the early harmonic period, while com- 
posers were still searching for the scale which 
should give them a major Dominant chord, and 
the effect of such movements is curiously wan- 
dering and vague. The use of the Dominant as 
the complementary key becomes frequent in 
works of the latter portion of the 1 7th century, 
as in Corelli ; and early in the next, as in Bach 
and Handel, it is recognised as a matter of 
course ; in the time of Haydn and Mozart so 
much strain was put upon it as a centre, that 
it b^an to assume the character of a conven- 
tionalism and to lose its force. Beethoven 
consequently began very early to enlarge the 
range of harmonic bases of the key by the use 
of chords which properly belonged to other 
nearly related keys, and on his lines composers 
have since continued to work. The Tonic and 
Dominant centres are still apparently inevitable, 
but they are supplemented by an enlarged range 
of harmonic roots giving chromatic combina- 
tions which are affiliated on the original Tonic 
through their relations to the more important 
notes of the scale which that Tonic represents, 
and can be therefore used without obscuring the 
tonality. As examples of this may be taken 
the minor seventh on the tonic, which properly 
belongs to the nearly allied key of the subdo- 
minant ; a major concord on the supertonic, 
with the minor seventh superimposed, which 
properly belong to the Dominant key ; the 
major chord on the mediant, which properly be- 
longs to the key of the relative minor repre- 
sented by the chord of the submediant, and 
80 on. 

Bach*s use of harmony was a perfect adapta- 
tion to it of the principles of polyphony. He 
resumed the principle of making the harmony 
ostensibly the sum of the independent parts, 
but with this difference from the old style, that 
the harmonies really formed the substratum, 
and that their progressions were as intelligible 
as the melodies of which they seemed to be the 
result. From such a principle sprang an im- 
mense extension of the range of harmonic com- 
binations. The essential fundamental chords 
are but few, and must remain so, but the com- 
binations which can be made to represent them 
on the polyphonic principle are almost infinite. 
By the use of chromatic passing and preliminary 
notes, by retardations, and by simple chromatic 
alterations of the notes of chords according to 
their melodic significance, combinations are ar- 
rived at such as puzzled and do continue to 
puzzle theorists who regard harmony as so many 
unchangeable lumps of chords which cannot be 
admitted in music unless a fundamental bass 
can be found for them. Thus the chord of the 
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augmented sixth is probably nothing more than 
the modification of a melodic progression of out 
or two parts at the point where naturally tbej 
would be either a major or minor sixth finom 
one another, the downward tendency of the 
one and the upward tendency of the other 
causing them to be respectively flattened snd 
sharpened to make them approach nesmsr to 
the notes to which they are moving. In the 
case of the augmented sixth on the flat second 
of the key, there is only one note to be 
altered ; and as that note is constantly alten^ 
in this fftshion in other (M>mbinaiions — namely by 
substituting the flattened note for the natanl 
diatonic note, as Db for D in the key of C, bj 
Carissimi, Bach, Beethoven, Chopin, in all agw of 
harmonic music — it seems superfluous to consider 
whether or no it is a chord with a douUe root aa 
theorists propose, in which one note is the minor 
ninth of one root, and the other the major third 
of another. The way in which ideas become 
fixed by constant recurrence has already (p. 678) 
been indicated in the case of a figure which was 
very characteristic of the polyphonic school, sod 
in that of the subdominant seventh with the 
early harmonists ; in like manner modificatioiis. 
such as the augmented sixth, and the sharp fifth 
(which is merely the straining upwards of the 
upper note of a concord in its melodic progression 
to the next diatonic note), become so &miliar bj 
constant recurrence, that they are accepts! as 
facts, or rather as representatives, by association, 
of the unmodified intervals, and are used to sil 
intents as essential chords ; and moreover being 
so recognised, they are made liable to resolu- 
tions and combinations with other notes which 
would not have been possible while they were 
in the unaltered condition ; which is not really 
more to be wondered at than the fact that 
Bach and his contemporaries and unmediate pre- 
decessors habitually associated tunes originallj 
oast in the old ecclesiastical modes with haraumiea 
which would have been impossible if those modes 
had not been superseded by the modem syston 
of scales. The inversion of the above-mentioodd 
augmented sixth as a diminished third is re- 
markable for two reasons. In the first {dace, 
because when used with artistic purpose it is one 
of the most striking chords in modem mosie, 
owing to the gradual contraction towards the 
resolution — as is felt in the employment of it 
by both Bach and Beethoven to the words 
•et sepultus est* in the 'Crucifixus' of their 
masses in B minor and D respectively; and 
in the second, because a distinguished modera 
theorist (whose work is in many respects Tery 
valuable) having discovered that the augmented 
sixth is a double rooted chord, says that it 
* should not be inverted, because the upper no^ 
being a secondary harmonic, and capable of be- 
longing only to the secondary root, should not be 
beneath the lower, which can only belong to the 
primary root.' It must not be forgotten, how- 
ever, in considering the opinions of theorists «i 
the origin of chords such as these, that their 
explanations are not unfr^quently given merely 
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for the purpose of classifying the chords, and of 
expounding the laws of their resolutions for ti e 
beneKt of composers who might not be able 
otherwise to employ them correctly. 

The actual number of essential chords has 
remained the same as it was when Monteverde 
indicated the nature of the Dominant seventh 
by using it without preparation, unless a single 
exception be made in favour of the chord of the 
major ninth and its sister the minor ninth, both of 
which Helmholtz acknowledges may be taken as 
representatives of the lower note or root ; and it 
cannot be denied tliat they are both used with 
remarkable freedom, both in their preparation 
and resolution, by the great masters. Haydn, 
for insitance, who is not usually held to be guilty 
of harmonic extravagance, uses the major ninth 
on the Dominant thus in his Quartet la G, 
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and the minor ninth similarly, and with as great 
freedom, as follows, iu a Quartet m F minor 
(Trautwein, No. 3). 




It is not possible to enter here into discussion 
of particular questions, such as the nature of the 
chord frequently called the * Added Sixth,' to 
which theorists have proposed almost as many 
roots as the chord has notes ; Kameau originally 
BUggesting the Subdomiuant, German theoristo 
the Supertonic as an inveraion of a seventh, Mr. 
Alfred Day the Dominant, as an inversion of a 
chord of the eleventh, and Helmholtz returning 
to the Subdominant again in support of Ramenu. 
Neither is it necessary to enter into particulars 
on the subject of the diminished seventh, which 
nimlern compcisers have found so useful for pur- 
pcjses of modulation, or into the devices of en- 
harmonic changes, which are so fruitful in novel 
and beautiful effects, or into the discordance or 
non-discordance of the fourth. It is necessary 
for the sake of brevity to restrict ourselves 
aa far as possible to things which illustrate 
general principles ; and of these none are much 
more remarkable than the complicated use of 
suspensions anil passing notes, which follow from 
the principles of Bach in polyphony as applied 
to harmony, and were remarked on abo%"e as 
laying the foundations of all the advance that 
has been made in Hannony since his time. Sus- 
peusious are now taken in any form and position 



which can in the first place be possibly prepared 
even by passing notes, or in the second place be 
possibly resolved even by causing a fresh discord, 
so long as the ultimate resolution into concord is 
feasible in an intelligible manner. Thus Wagner'a 
Meistersinger opens with the phrase — 




in which B is a suspended passing note resolving 
so as to make a fresh discord with the treble, 
which in reality is resolved into another discord 
made by the appearance of a chromatic passing 
note, and does not tind its way into an essential 
concord till three chords further on ; but the 
example is sufhcient to show the ap[)lication of 
both principles as above expressed. One of the 
most powerful suspensions in existence is the 
following from Bach a Organ Toccata in D 
minor — 



li*^^ 



l^^E 



-r- 



^^^ 



Of strongly accented passing notes the following 
are good examples^ 



^d^^ 



col. Sfi. 
from the Overture to the Messiah; and 




from Brahms's Ballade in D, which is practically 
the same passing note as that in the example from 
Handel, but passing in the opposite direction. 

A giod example of a succession of combinations 
resulting from the principles above enumerated 
with regard to the modification of diatonic notes, 
and the use of chromatic passinsr notes, occurs in 
Baches Cantata, * Christ unser Herr' (p. 208) — 




} 
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In the and scene of the 2nd act of 'Tristan 
and Isolde* the combination given theoretically 
above (p< 679 a) actually occurs, and two of the 
preliminary chromatic notes (*) are sustained as 
a suspension into the next chord— 





-| ^^ H - 



In the latter part of the last Act of the same 
work are some extremely remarkable examples 
of the adaptation of the polyphonic principle to 
harmony, entailing very close modulations, for 
which there is not space here. 

The principle of persistence was early recog- 
nised in the use of what were called Diatonic suc- 
cessions or sequences. They are defined by Prof. 
Macfarren as ' the repetition of a progre:^sion of 
harmony, upon other notes of the scale, when 
all the parts proceed by the same degrees in 
each repetition as in the original progression,' 
irrespective of augmented or diminished intervals, 
or doublings of notes which in other cases it is 
not desirable to double. And this may be ex- 
panded into the more general proposition that 
when a figure has been established, and the 
principle and manner of its repetition, it may 
be repeated analogously without any considera- 
tion of the resulting circumstances. Thus Bee- 
thoven having established the form of his ac- 
companiment — 



goes through with it in despite of the consecutive 
fifths whi(A result — 



Again, a single note whose stationary character 
has been established in harmony of which it 
actually forms a part, can persist through har- 
monies which are otherwise alien to it, and 
irrespective of any d^^ree of dissonance which 
results. This was early seen in the use of a 
Pedal, and as that was its earliest form (being 
the immediate descendant of the Drone bass 
mentioned at the beginning of the Article) the 
singular name of an inverted Pedal was applied 
to it when the persistent note was in the treble, 
as in an often -quoted instance from the slow 
movement of the G-minor Symphony of Bee- 
thoven, and a fine example in the Fugue which 
stands as Finale to Brahms^s set of Variations 
on a Theme by Handel, and in the example 
quoted from PurcelFs Service above. Bee- 
thoven even makes more than one note persist, 
as in the first variation on the Diabelli Valse 
(op. 121) — 



Another familiar example of persisteDce is po^ 
sistence of direction, as it is a well-known device 
to make parts which are progressing in opposite 
directions persist in doing so irrespective of tbe 
combinations which result. For the limitatiaiis 
which may be put on these devices reference 
must be made to the regular text-books, as they 
are many of them principles of expediency and 
custom, and many of them depend on laws of 
melodic progression, the consideration of which it 
is necessary to leave to its own particular head. 

It appears then, finally, that the actuml basis 
of harmonic music is extremely limited, constsditg 
of concords and their inversions, and *t beet noc 
more than a few minor sevenths and major and 
minor ninths; and on this basis the art of 
modem music is constructed by derioes and 
principles which are either intellectuallj conceived 
or are the fruit of highly developed muacal 
instinct, which is according to vulgar phrase 
'inspired,* and thereby discovers truths at a 
single leap which the rest of the world recognise 
as evidently the result of so complex a g&kt- 
ralisation that they are unable to imagme how 
it was done, and therefore apply to it the naefol 
term ' inspiration.* But in every case, if a novelty 
is sound, it must answer to verification, and the 
verification is to be obtained only by intellectual 
analjTsis, which in fact may not at first be able 
to cope with it Finally, everything is ad- 
missible which is intellectually verifiable, and 
what is inadmissible is so relatively only. For 
instance, in the lai^ge majority of cases, the 
simultaneous occurrence of all the diatonic notes 
of the scale would be quite inadmissible, but 
composers have shown how it can be done, and 
there is no reason why some other composer 
should not show how all the chromatic notes csa 
be added also ; and if the principles by whidi be 
arrived at the combination stand the ultimate 
test of analysis, musicians must bow and ac- 
knowledge his right to the combination. Hw 
history of harmony is the history of ever-in me i 
ing richness of combination, from the use, fint, 
of simple consonances, then of consonances sap«^ 
imposed on one another, which we call coauncs 
chords, and of a few simple discords eamfij 
contrived ; then of a system of classificatioB oi 
these concords and discords by key relatiooBldp» 
which enables some of them to be used vi^ 
greater freedom than formerly; thai oftbeae 
of combinations which were specially &miliar n 
analogues to essential chords ; thenofenlargenMat 
of the bounds of the keys, so that a greater aomber 
and variety of chords could be used in relatioB to 
one another, and finally of the reoognition ai tbe 
principle that harmony is the result of comfained 
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melodiefl, through the treatment of the pro- 
greBsions of which the limits of combination 
become practically co-extensive with the number 
of notes in the musical system. [G.H.H.P.] 

HAROLD EN ITALIE. The 4th of Berlioi's 
5 symphonies, op. 16, dedicated to Humbert 
Ferrand; for full orchestra with sola viola; in 
4 movements — (i) 'Harold aux montagnes. 
Scenes de m^lancolie, de bonheur et de joie.* 
Adagio and Allegro; in G. (2) 'Marche de 
Pterins chantant la pri^re du soir.' Allegretto ; 
in E. (3) 'S^r^nade d*un Montagnard des 
Abbruzes k sa maitresse.' Allegro assai ; in C. 
(4) 'Orgie de Brigands. Souvenirs des Scenes 
pr^oMentes.' Allegro frenetico; in G. It was 
composed in 1834, and originated in a request 
of Paganini*s that Berlioz dbould write a solo in 
which he could display the qualities of his 
Stradivari us viola. It is needless to say that it 
did not fulfil that intention. The idea of the 
work is based on Childe Harold. (See Berlioz*s 
M^moiree, chap. 45.) It was first performed at 
the Conservatoire Nov. 33, 1834, but has been 
much altered since. Score and parts are pub- 
lished by Schlesinger. It was played for the 
first time in England at the New Philharmonic 
Concert, July 4, 1855. Berlioz conducted and 
Ernst played the viola part. [G.] 

HARP (Fr.Harpt ; Ital. Arpa ; Germ. Harfe). 
A musical instrument of great antiquity ; in its 
modem development, by means of the ingenious 
mechanism of tiie double action, distinguished as 
the only instrument with fixed tones not formed 
by the ear and touch of the player, that has 
separate notes for sharps, flats, and naturals, 
thus approaching written music more nearly 
than any other. 

The harp presents a triangular form of singular 
beauty, the graceful curve of the neck adding 
to the elegance of its appearance. Although 
the outline has varied at different epochs and in 
ditferent countries, the relation of it^ proportions 
to the musical scale— a condition of qrmmetry in 
musical instruments — is in the harp very close ; 
so that whether it be Egyptian, Persian, Mediaeval, 
or Kdtic, it is always fashioned in beauty of 
line, and often characteristically adorned. 

In looking at a harp we recognise at once the 
varied functions of its structure. The resonant 
instrument is the soundboard, farming with its 
body the angle next the player. The opposite 
angle is the pillar. Both support the neck, a 
curved bracket between which and the sound- 
board the strings are stretched. In modem 
harps the neck includes the 'comb* containing 
the mechanism for raising the pitch of the strings 
one half tone by the single action, or two half 
tones by the double action. The pillar is hollow 
to indude the rods working the mechanism. 
The pedestal, where pillar and soundboard unite, 
is the frame for the pedals, levers acted upon by 
the feet and moving the rods in the pillar. 

The wood used in a harp is chiefly sycamore, 
but the soundboard is of pine, and in old harps 
was frequently ornamented with painted devices. 
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The dimensions of soundboard and body increase 
downwards. Along the centre of the soundboard 
is glued a strip of beech, or other hard wood, in 
which are inserted the pegs that hold the lower 
ends of the strings, the upper ends being wound 
round tuning-pins piercing the wree^lank which 
forms the upper part of the neck. The sound- 
board is ribbed underneath by two narrow bars, 
crossing the grain of the pine, their duty being 
to drive the soundboard into nodes and figures 
of vibration. The strings are of catgut, coloured 
to facilitate the recognition of 8va. 

the notes by the player, the 
lowest eight being spun over, 
wire upon silk or wire upon 
wire. The compass of an Eivd 
double-action harp is 6i octaves. 

The apparently slight resistance offered by the 
bridge to the tension of the strings, inadequate 
if their drawing power were perpendiculw, is 
sufficient because they are placed at an angle. 
There is also a lateral angle in the position of 
the neck and strings, to allow for the strain on 
the side the strings are attached to. 

The origin of the harp must be put back 
anterior to the earliest records of civilisation. 
It was possibly suggested by the stretched string 
of the bow. The addition of several strings 
would be analogous to binding several reeds or 
whistles together to form a syrinx, both con- 
trivances apparently preceding the shortening to 
different lengths by the finger of a single vibrating 
string, as in a lute, or the shortening of the 
vibrating column of air in a pipe by means of 
holes perforated in it to be stepped also by the 
fingers. The oldest monuments of the harp are 
Egyptian. Those first seen by Bruce, painted 
on the wall of a burying-place at Thebes, are 
supposed to be as old as the 13th century B.C. 
These are veiy large harps, richly ornamented, 
and standing, to judge horn the players, more 
than six feet high. These instnunents, which 
have been often described, having no front pil- 
lar, could have had no great tension, and wera 
probably of a low and sweet tone. But while 
all Egyptian harps wanted this important mem- 
ber for support, they were not limited to one 
size. There seems to have been a great variety 
in dimensions, number of strings, and amount of 
ornament. Some, like Bruce's, were placed upon 
the ground ; others were upon rests or stools, 
to admit of the player s standing. Those held 
by seated players were more Uke the Gkeek 
trigonon, a link between the harp and lyre. 

The Assyrian harps resembled the Egyptian in 
having no front pillar, but differed in the sound- 
board being uppermost, the lower angle being 
a simple bar for the attachment of the strings. 
Mr. Engel (* Music of the most Ancient Nations,' 
London, 1864) regards the absence or presence of 
the front pillar as distinguishing the Eastern 
harp from the Western, but it may be that the 
distinction is rather that of ancient and modem, 
for the veiy earliest Western harp of which a 
representation exists, that in Bunting's ' Ancient 
Music of Ireland,* attributed by him to an earlier 
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d&te than XJ). 830, htm no front piUar. The 
beautiful form of the more modem Irish harp is 
well known from its representation in the royal 
coat of arms. Two specimens are to be seen in 
South Kensington Museum : one is a cast of the 
ancient harp in Trinity College, Dublin, said to 
have belonged to Brian Boiroimhe. In these 
the body is perpendicular, or nearly so, instead 
of slanting, as in modem harps ; the front pillar 
being curved to admit of this, and the neck — in the 
Irish harp called the Harmonic Curve — descend- 
ing rather to meet it. This form gives a more 
acute angle to the strings, which were of brass, 
two to each note, the sounds being produced by 
the pointed finger-nails of the player. The number 
of strings is uncertain, but the fragments of the 
'Dalway' harp, shown in the SpecuJ Exhibition 
at South Kensington in 1872, inscribed 'Ego 
sum Begina Cithararum,' and dated AJ). 1621, 
justify our assuming the large scale of fifty-two 
for this instrument. 

The Irish Gaelic harp must have been the 
Scotch Gaeli<i one also. According to Gunn (His- 
torical Inquiry, etc., Edinburgh 1807) a lady of 
the clan Lament in Argyle took a harp with her 
on her marriage in 1640 to Robertson of Lude, 
which had for several centuries been the harp of 
a succession of Highland bards. Gunn described 
it as then existing, 38 inches high and 16 broad, 
with 30 strings. Another, also then existing 
and in excellent preservation, he stated to have 
been the gift of Queen Mary to Miss Gardvn of 
Banchory. It was smaller than the Lude harp, 
and could only have carried twenty-eight strings. 

The Welch Harp has likewise a perpendicular 
body, but is larger than the Iri^, increasing 
considerably downwards. The neck ascends, the 
frx>nt pillar being longer. The Welch harp has 
three rows of gut strings, the outer rows being 
unisons in diatonic series, the inner the chromatic 
semitones. There is one at South Kensington, 
lent by Lady Llanover. 

The earliest representation of the portable 
mediaeval harp, which so many painters loved 
to delineate along with lutes and viols, is perhaps 
that in Gerbert's ' De Cantu et Musica Sacra,* 
copied from a MS. of the 9th century in the 
Monastery of St. Blaise in the Black Forest, 
destroyed by fire in 1768. The form of this 
instrument is preserved in the modem harp, the 
front pillar only differing in being straight in- 
stead of slightly curving, to admit of the move- 
ment of the rods for working the pedals. 

That the Western harp belongs to Northern 
Europe in its origin there seems to be no doubt. 
Mr. Max Miiller claims the name as Teu- 
tonic, and has contributed these historic and 
dialectic forms : — Old High German, Harajpha ; 
Middle do., Harpfe\ Modem do., Harft\ Old 
Norse, Harpa, fVom the last were derived the 
Spanish and Italian Arpa, the Portuguese 
JJarpa, and the French Harpt — the aspirate 
showing the Teutonic origin. The Anglo-Saxon 
form was Hearpe. The Basque and Sclavonian, 
as well as the Romance, took the name with the 
instrument, but there is a rem:irkable exception 
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in the fSsct of the Keltic peoples having titeir 
own names, and these again divided aoooHiBg 
to the Gaelic and Cymbric branches. Prince 
Louis Lucien Bonaparte has supplied the fol* 
lowing illustration: — Irish Ga^c, Cldinnd; 
Scotch do., CTdrjorA ; Manx, Claatagk ; Weldi, 
Telyn ; Cornish, TeUin ; Breton, Tden. 

The Medieval harp, a simple diatonic instn- 
ment, was sufficient in its time, but when moden 
instrumental music arose, its limits were fiMsd 
too narrow, and notwithstanding its charm of 
tone it would have fiEdlen into oblivion. It had 
but one scale, and to obtain an accidental semi- 
tone the only resource was to shorten the ilnii^ 
as much as was needed by firmly pressing it witk 
the finger. But this was a potn* expedient, ai it 
robbed the harpist for the time of the use of 
one hand. Chromatic harps were attempted by 
German makers in the last century and etrij 
in this, but it was found impracticable throogb 
difficulty of execution to give the harp thirteen 
strings in each octave, by which each would 
have been a sharp to its next lower and s flat 
to its next higher strin£^. The first step towardi 
the reconstruction of the harp was due to s Tjr- 
rolese, who came upon the idea of screwing little 
crooks of metal {crotcheU) into the neek, vhidi 
when turned against the string^ would caose the 
shortening necessary for a chromatic interraL 
Still the harpist lost the use of one hand while 
placing or rJeasing a crook, and one string ODly 
was modified, not its octaves. About the j«ar 
1720, one Hochbrucker, a native of Donaawoiih 
in Bavaria, conceived and executed the fir4 
pedal mechanism, and rendered the harp fit for 
modulation, by using the foot to raise each opes 
string, at will and instantaneously, half a tone 
higher, and leaving the player*s hands free. 
TUs brought about a very remarkable rerolaticA 
in harp -playing, giving the instrument eight 
major scales and five minor complete^ beodea 
three minor scales descending only. Hocb- 
brucker*s mechanism acted upon crooks whid 
pressed the strings above nuts projecting froB 
the neck. But there were inconveniences ariaifif 
from this construction; each string acted TXff* 
by a crook was removed from the plane of the 
open strings, an impediment to the fingeriag, 
and frequent cause of jarring, and the 8t(^iped 
strings were less good in tone than the opea^ 
A £ault no less serious was due to the mechaaJg 
being adjusted to the wooden neck, which wai 
intractable for the curving required ; if too moc^ 
bent it was liable to break, and if not bent sooofk 
the middle strings would break when toned op 
from being too long. 

The fintt to make harps without crooks, and jc^ 
to stop half tones, were Frenchmen — the Cot- 
sineaus, father and son. They passed each ftrio; 
between two small pieces of metal (htqviBff) 
placed beneath the bridge-pin. Then bj the 
pedal action these metal pieces were made togrtfP 
the string, and shorten it the distance reqvii^ 
The Cousineaus al»o introduced a slide to rai« 
or lower the bridge-pin regulating the len:ll» 
of the string, and placed each system of l«veci 
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belonging to strings of the same name between 
metiU pIjtteB which were bevelled to make them 
lighter. Thus the neck could be curved at 
pleasure, and its solidity being assured, the 
proportions of the strings could be more accurately 
established. About 1782 they doubled the pedals 
and connected mechanism, and thus constructed 
the first double-action harp. The pedals were 
arranged in two rows, and the tuning of the 
open strings was changed to the scale of Cb 
instead of £b, as in the single -action harps. 
But it does not appear that the Cousineaus made 
many double action harps; they were still too 
imp^ect ; and the Revolution must have closed 
their business, for we hear no more of them. 

We now arrive at the perfecting of the harp 
by that great mechanician Sebastian Erard, 
whose merit it was to leave this instrument as 
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2. Clj. 



3. cj. 



complete as the Cremona school of luthiers left 
the violin. His earliest essays to improve the 
harp date about 1786, and were confined to the 
single action. He worked upon a new principle, 
the fork mechanism, and in his harps which 
were finished about 1789, the arrangement of 
it was chiefly internal; the studs that shorten 
the strings aJone performing their functions ex- 
ternally. He patented in London in 1794 a 
fork mechanism external to the plate. He made 




a double-action harp in 1801, patenting it in 
1809, but it was not until 18 10 that he produced 
the culmination of his beautiful contrivance, 
which has since been the model for all harp 
makers. In this harp, as in the single action one, 
Erard maintained seven pedals only, and simply 
augmented the extent of movement of the cranks 
and tringles (or levers) acted upon by the pillar- 
rods, to give successively a portion of revolution to 
the disks from which the studs project ; the first 
movement of the pedal serving to Morten strings 
of the same name, to produce the first half tone, 
the second movement of the pedal for the second 
half tone, the contrivance being so ingenious 
that the position of the upper disk — the second 
to move but the first to act upon the strings — is 
not changed when the lower disk completes its 
movement of revolution and acts upon the strings 
also. 

The drawing represents 3 sections of the neck 
of £rard*s double action harp, and shows the 
position of the forks and external levers, (i) when 
the strings are open, (a) when stopped for the 
first half tone, and (3) when stopped for the ' 
second. Two strings are shewn for each pitch. 

It is not necessary to keep the foot upon a 
pedal, as it may be fixed in a notch and set free 
when not required ; spiral springs with two arms 
fixed beneath the pedestal accelerate the return 
of the pedals. Unlike the weighty expedient of 
the Cousineaus, there are but two brass plates 
which form the comb concealing the greater part 
of the action. Lastly, Erard made the convex 
body bearing the soundboard of one piece, doing 
away with Uie old lute-like plan of building it 
up with staves. 

As already stated, the double-action harp is 
tuned in Cb. By taking successively the seven 
pedals for the half-tone transposition, it can be 
played in Gb, Db, Ab, Eb, Bb, F, and Cl|. By 
the next action of the pedals, completing the rise 
of the whole tone, the harp is set successively in 
G, D, A, E, B, F|, and C|. The minor scales 
can only be set in their descending form, the 
ascending requiring change of pedals. Changes 
by transposition constitute a formidable difficulty 
in playing keyed instruments through the altered 
fingering required. On the harp passages may 
be repeated in any key with fingering aleolutely 
the same. The complication of scale fingering, 
BO troublesome to pianoforte playing, is with the 
harp practically unknown. 

The harmonics of the harp are frequently used 
by solo players, and ' the sonorousness of these 
mysterious notes when used in combination with 
flutes and clarinets in the medium' called forth 
the admiration of Berlioz. ('Modem Instru- 
mentation,* Novello 1858.) 

In describing the Double • action Harp of 
Sebastian Erard, the writer has been much 
helped by a report, read before the French 
Institute m 1815, and lent to him by Mr. Gtiorge 
Bruzaud. [A.J.H.] 

HARPER, Thomas, bom at Worcester May 
3, 1 787 ; when about ten years of age came to 
London and learnt the horn and trumpet under 
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Eley, then master of the East India Volunteer 
Band. He soon afterwards became a member 
of the band and a great proficient on the trumpet. 
He continued in the band nearly i8 yean, during 
the first 7 of which he also performed in the 
orchestras of some of the minor theatres. About 
1 806 he was appointed principal trumpet at Drury 
Lane, and the English Opera House, Lyceum. 
In 1820 he was engaged in the same capacity at 
the Birmingham Musiosil Festival, and in the 
following year succeeded the elder Hyde at the 
Concert of Ancient Music, the Italian Opera, 
and all the pricipal concerts and festivals, a 
position which he retained for upwards of 
a quarter of a century. The East India Com- 
pany nominated him inspector of the musical 
instruments supplied to their bands, an appoint- 
ment which he held until his death. Harper 
played on the slide trumpet, and produced a 
pure, brilliant, and even tone, with a command 
of execution which enabled him to surmount 
the greatest difficulties on his most difficult in- 
strument. He was stricken with mortal sickness 
at a rehearsal in Exeter Hall for a concert of 
the Harmonic Union, and died in a few hours 
afterwards on Jan. 20, 1853. He was author of 
an -Instruction Book for tibe Trumpet. Harper 
left three sons, the eldest of whom, Thomas, 
succeeded his father in all his appointments as 
principal trumpet, a position he still holds ; the 
second, Charles, long fiUed the place of prin- 
cipal horn in the ^t orchestras ; and the 
youngest, Edmund, also a horn player, settled at 
Hillsborough, Ireland, as pianist and organist, 
and died there. May 18, 1869. [W.H.H.] 

HARPSICHORD (Fr. Clavecin ; Ital. Ctavi- 
cembalo, Gravicenibalo, not unfrequently Cembalo 
only, also Harpicordo ; Germ. Clavicymhel, Kiel- 
fiUgel, Flilgel). The most important of the group 
of keyed instruments that preceded the piano- 
forte, holding during the i6th, 17th, and i8th 
centuries a position analogous to that now ac- 
corded to the grand pianoforte. It had a place 
in the orchestra as an accompanying instrument 
when the first opera and the first oratorio were 
performed (Florence and Rome, about a.d. 1600), 
and during the time of Handel and Bach was 
the constant support to the recitativo teceo, its 
weak bass notes being reinforced by large lutes 
and viols, and ultimately by violoncellos and 
double basses. Towards the end of the i8th 
century the instrument was withdrawn V and 
the big fiddles were left by themselves to aocom- 
pany Uie ordinary recitative in a fashion more 
peculiar than satisfactory. 

The name harpsiehord is the English variant 
of the original harpicordo, which, like clavicem- 
balo, davicordo, spinetto, and pianoforte, betrays 
its Italian origin. The davicordo was a table- 
shaped, five-cornered harpicordo, rectangular, like 
the German clavichord, but otherwise quite dif- 
ferent from that instrument, which was made to 
sound by 'tangents/ or simple brass uprights 

1 Tha King's Birthday Ode tiM aoeompAnled bj the bupflohord 
antU Jane 4th. 1796, when % gnwd piaao WM ■aUUtated, % harpei- 
ohonl hftTlng been uied at the rebeanal. 
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from the keys. All instruments of the hsipfi- 
chord, clavicembalo, or spinet family were « 
the plectrum principle, and therefinre wen in- 
capable of dynamic modification of tone bj 
difference of touch. The strings were set a 
vibration by points of quill or hard lesUter, 
elevated on wooden uprights, known as jackik ifid 
twitching or plucking them as the depreasoB 
of the keys caused the points to pass upwards 
[Jack.] Leather points were probably used fiist, 
since we learn from Scaliger, who lived 1484- 
1 5 50 ( Poeticee, lib. i. cap. 48 ), that crowquilli wen 
introduced in keyed instnunents subsequent to 
his boyhood, and he informs us that through them 
the name 'spinet* (from wpine^ a thorn or point) 
became applied to what had been known as the 
* clavicymbal* and ' harpichord.' The Guum P^ 
Belisonius, of Pavia, is said to have introdnoed 
quills : the use of leather is shown in a haxpn- 
chord by Baffo, dated aj>. 1574, and pmentlf 
to be referred to ; and in one by the elder Aa- 
dreas Ruckers of Antwerp, dated A J). 1614, now 
in the possession of Col. Hopkinson. 

It is the prindple of the plectrum that decrrei 
the descent of the harpsichord frtun the psaltery, 
just as the pianoforte is derived, by analogy it 
least, from the dulcimer, and the davichord from 
the moveable-bridged monochord ; the model for 
the shape of the long harpsichord being that 
kind of psaltery which the common people called 
'istromento di porco* — frxxm a supposed le- 
semblance between the trapeze form and a pig'i 
head. [See Psaltebt.] There is an interestii^ 
suggestion of this connection of the harpsidiard 
with the psaltery preserved in the churdi of the 
Certoea^ near Pavia, built about aj). 1475. King 
David, who in the Middle Ages always placed 
a psaltery, is there shown hdduig an 'istrooMnto 
di poroo.' The body of the psaltery is open, and 
shows' eight keys, lying parallel with the eiglit 
strings. David touches the keys with his right 
hand, and uses the left to damp the stringi. 
All this may be the sculptor*B fancy, hot Dr. 
Ambros (Geschichte der Musik, 1864) regardiit 
as a recollection of a real instnutient^ lUtboogh 
obsolete, somewhere seen by him. 

The earliest mention of the harpsicluxd a 
under the name of davicymbdum, in the niki 
of the Minnesingers, by Eberhard Cenoe, A.D. 
1404. With it occur the davichord, the msBo- 
chord and other musical instruments in ois at 
that time. [See Clavichord.] The absena 
of any prior mention or illustottion of keyed 
stringed instruments is negative evidcmoe obITi 
but it may be assumed to prove their inventioi 
to have been shortly before that date— lay » 
the latter half of the 14th century, especUlly 1* 
Jean de Muris, writing in A.D. 1323 (Moik* 
speculativa), and enumerating musiod ia^x^ 
ments, makes no reference to either cUviciffl- 
bale or clavichord, but describee the moDodxRd 
(recommending four strings however) as in »« 
for measuring intervals at that time. Moreovtf 
there was no music wire before this epoch ; the 
eariiest record of wire drawing being a.ix I35^ 
at Augsburg. It may occur to the reader— why 
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were hammers not sooner mtroduoed after the 
natural suggestion of the Dulcimer, instead of 
the field being so long occupied by the lesa 
effective jack and tangent contrivances? The 
chasm nntraversable by all forgotten Cristoforis 
and Schroters was the gap between wrestplank 
and soundboard, for the passage of the hammers, 
which weakened the frame and prohibited the 
introduction of thicker strings strong enough to 
withstand the impact of hammers. It took more 
than three hundred years to bridge this chasm 
by stronger framing, and thus render hammers 
possible. 

As pianofortes have been made in three qvite 
different shapes, the grand, the square, and the 
upright, there were as many varieties of the 
jack instruments — to wit, the harpsichord proper 
(clavicembalo, clavecin, or fliigel) of trapeze 
form ; the clavicordo, of oblong or pentangular 
form, frequently called spinet or virginal; and 
the upright harpsichord, or clavicytherium. It 
must be remembered that the long harpsichords 
were often described as spinet or virginal, from 
their plectra or their use by young ladies ; but 
the table-shaped ones known commonly by the 
latter names were never called harpsichords. 
No n>ecimen of the upright harpsichord seems 
to exist, yet the instrument has been made in a 
comparatively recent period, since a receipt for 
one, dated 1 753, and signed by the maker, Samuel 
Blumer, ' Harpsichord and Spinet Maker in Great 
Poultney Street, near Golden Square, London. 
N.B. Late foreman to Mr. Shudi, is in the pos- 
session of Mes.<irs. Broadwood. 

We are spared the necessity of reconstructing 
the older harpsichords from the obscure and 
often inaccurate allusions of the older writers, 
such as Yirdung and Kircher, by the valuable 
collection now in South Kensington Museum, 
that includes instruments of this family dating 
fh)m A.D. 1555 to Pascal Taskin, a.d. 1786. In 
private hands, but accessible to the enquirer, are 
large harpsichords by Tschudi and by Kirkman, 
still playable. The oldest harpsichord in the 
Museum is a Venetian clavicembalo, signed and 
dated 'Joanes Antonius Baffo, Venetus, 1574.* 
It has a compass of 4I octaves, 
from C to F, the extreme limits 
of the human voice. Raising the 
top and looking inside, we ob- 
serve the harp-like disposition of 
the strings as in a modem grand piano, which 
led Galilei, the father of the astronomer Galileo, 
to infer the direct derivation of the harpsichord 
frt>m the harp. In front, immediately over the 
keys, is the wrestplank, with the tuning-pins 
inserted, round which are wound the nearer 
ends of the strings — in this instrument two to 
each note— the further ends being attached to 
hitchpins, driven into the soundboard itself, 
and following the angle of the bent side of the 
case to the narrow end, where the longest 
strings are stretched. There is a straight bridge 
along the edge of the wrestplank, and a curved 
bridge upon the soundboard. The strings pass 
over these bridges, between which they vibrate^ 
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and the impulse of their vibrations is commu- 
nicated by the Curved bridge to the soundboard. 
The plectra or jacks, with the exception that 
they cany points of leather instead of quill, are 
the same as in later instruments. [See Jack.] 
This Venetian harpsichord has a separate case, 
from which it could be withdrawn for perform- 
ance, a contrivance usual in Italy, the outer 
case being frequently adorned witii painting. 
The raised blocks on each side the keys, by 
which the instrument was drawn out of the 
case, survived long after, when there was no 
outer case. Lastly, the natural keys are white 
and the sharps black, the rule in Italian keyed 
instruments, the German practice having boea 
the reverse. 

Reference to the oblong 'clavicordi,* in which 
South Kensington Museum is rich, will be found 
under Spinet. The actual workmanship of all 
these Italian keyed instruments was indifferent ; 
we must turn to the Netherlands for that care 
in manipulation and choice of materials which, 
united with constructive ingenuity equalling that 
of the best Italian artists, culminated in the 
Double Harpsichords of the Ruckers family of 
Antwerp.* [See Ruckkrs.] 

Of this family there were four members living 
and working between 1579 and 1651 or later, 
who achieved great reputation. Their instru- 
ments are known by their signatures; and by 
the monograms forming the ornamental rosette 
or soundhole in the soundboard — a survival from 
the psaltery. The great improvement of the 
harpsichord is attributed to Hans, the eldest, 
who, by adding to the two unison strings of 
each note a third of shorter length and finer wire 
tuned an octave higher, increased the power and 
brilliancy of the tone. To employ this addition 
at will, alone, or with one or both the unison 
strings, he contrived, after the example of the 
organ, a second keyboard, and stops to be moved 
by the hand, for the control of the registers or 
slides of jacks acting upon the strings. By 
these expedients all Qie legitimate variety ever 
given to the instrument was secured. The 
Ruckers harpsichord given by Messrs. Broadwood 
to South Kensington Museum, signed and dated 
'Andreas Ruckers me fecit Antverpise 1651* (see 
next page), said to have been left by Handel to 
Christopher Smith, shows these additions to the 
construction, and was, in the writer's remem* 
brance, before the soundboard gave way, of deli« 
ciously soft and delicately reedy tiTtAre, The 
tension being comparatively small, these harpsi- 
chords lasted much longer than our modem 
pianofortes, even of the best construction. James 
Shudi Broadwood ('Notes,' 1838) states that 
many Ruckers harpsichords were in existence and 
good condition until nearly the end of the last 
century, and fetched high prices; one having 
sold in 1770 for 3000 fr«ncs {£1 20). 

When the Ruckers fiunily passed away we hear 
no more of Antwerp as the dty of hsurpsichord 

> The oldest ti»oe In the Netherlands of the hwpelehord or clsredn 
b that a honse in Antwerp. In the parish of Notre Dame, bote In 
U92 the oame of ' deCtartzliiiMe.' 
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maken ; LoDdoo and Paris took up the tale. Bot 
all these Antwerp workmen belonged of right to 
the Gufld of St. Luke, the artist's corporation, to 
which they were in the first instance introduced 
by the practice of ornamenting their instruments 
with painting and carving. In 1 557 ten of the 
Antwerp haipsichord mak^v petitioned the deans 
and masters of the guild to be admitted without 
submitting masterpieces, and the chie& of the 
commune consenting, in the next year they were 
reoeiyed. The responsibility of signing their woric 
was perhaps the foundation of the great reputati<m 
afterwards enjoyed by Antwerp lor h*rpachords 
and similar musical instruments. ( ' Recherches,' 
etc., L^n de Burbure, Brussels, 1863.) 

The earliest historical mention of the harp^d- 
ebord in England occurs under the name of 
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ClaricymbaU, aj>. 1503. The late Dr. RimbaaH 
('The Pianoforte,* London i860) oc^ected tkii 
and other references to old ke^ed instrnmesB 
from records of Priry Purse expenses and from 
contemporary poets. The hooae - proTerbs of 
Leckingfield, the residence of Algernon Penj 
in the time of Henry VII, preserved <for the 
hon^e was burnt) in a MS. in the Britiah Ma- 
seum, named it ' darisymbalis.* For a long 
while after this, if Uie instrument existed, it was 
known under a general name, as ' virginaDa.* It 
was the school of Ruckers, transferred to this 
country by a Fleming named Tabel, that was the 
real basis of harpsichotd making as » distxnet 
business in Uiis country, separating it firom orgsa 
building wiUi which it had been, as in Fland- 
ers, often combined. Tabel*s pupils, Borkhard 




Tschudi {anglioi Shudi) and Jacob Kirchmann 
{anglicd Kirkman), beoune famous in the last 
century, developing the harpsichord in the di- 
rection of power and majesty of tone to the 
farthest limit. The difference in length between 
a Rnckers and a Shudi or Kirkman harpsichord, 
—-viz. from 6 or 7J feet to nearly 9 feet, is 
in direct proportion to this increase of power. 
Stronger framing and thicker stringing helped 
in the production of their pompous, rushing- 
sounding instruments. Perhaps Shudi's were 
the longest, as he carried his later instruments 
down to C in the bass, while Kirkman remained 
at F ; but the latter set up one row 
of jacks with leather instead of 
quills, and with due increase in 
the forte combination. Shudi, in 8tw. 

his last years (AJ). 1769), patented a Venetian 



Swell, an adaptation from the organ to ths 
harpetichord. Kirkman added a pedal to ram 
a portion of the top or cover. Both used tore 
pedals ; the one for the swell, the other by aa 
external lever apparatus to shut off the octave 
and one of the unison refpst^s, leaving the 
player with both hands free, an inventkm of 
John Hayward*s, described in Mace*a * Muakk's 
Monument,* a.d. 1676. p. 235. 

In these 1 8th-century harpsichords, the Flem^ 
practice of ornamenting with painting — often tbc 
cause of an instrument being broken up wh^ bo 
longer efficient — was done away with ; alao tbe 
laudable old custom of mottoes to remind the 
player of the analogous brevity of life and 9oo»i 
of the divine nature of the gift of music, or of 
dead wood reviving as living tone. But it was 
when the instrument went out altogether that 
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this enrichment of picture galleries by the 1 
demolition of harpsichords was most effected. 
The number of Ruckers however known to exist 
has been extended by research to upwardsof thirty. 
Still there was great care in the artistic choice 
of wood and in the cabinet-work of Tschudi's 
beautiful instruments. One in the possession of 
Her Majesty the Queen, and long preserved 
in Kew Palace, is quite a masterpiece in these 
respects. It bears Tschudi's name, spelt, as 
was usual, Shudi ; the date 1 740 and maker s 
number 94 are inside. The compass is as in the 
South Kensington Ruckers, 6 to F, without the 
lowest G|. Two, of 1758 (probably) and 1766, 
are in the New Palace at Potsdam, and were 
Frederick the Great's. Messrs. Broadwood have 
one dated 1771, with five and a half octaves, 
C to F, Venetian Swell and five stops, comprising 
the two unisons and octave of the Ruckers, with 
a slide of jacks striking the strings much nearer 
to the bridge (also a Kuckers contrivance), and 
producing a more twanging quality of tone, the 
so-called 'lute '-stop and a 'buff '-stop of small 
pieces of leather, brought into contact with the 
strings, damping the tone and thus giving a kind of 
pizziectto effect. This fine instrument was used 
by Moscheles in his Historical Concerts in 1837, 
and by Mr. Pauer in similar performances in 
1863, 63, and 67. There is aJso one in the 
Musik Yerein at Vienna of similar construction, 
made by ' Burkat Shudi et Johannes Broadwood,* 
and dated 1775, which belonged to Joseph 
Haydn. This was the young Shudi ; it is very 
doubtful if another harpsichord exists with 
Broadwood's name upon it. 

The variety of stops and combinations intro- 
duced by different makers here and abroad at last 
became legion, and were as worthless as they were 
numerous. Pascal Taskin, a native of Theux 
in Li^^ and a famous Parisian harpsichord 
maker, is credited with the reintroduction of 
leather as an alternative to quills ; his Clavecin 
< en peau de bu£9e ' made in 1 768 was pronounced 
superior to the pianoforte (De la Borde, ' Essai 
BUT la musique, 1773). Taskin's were smaller 
scale harpsichords than those in vogue in England, 
and had ebony naturals and ivoiy sharps, and 
a Japanese fashion of external ornamentation. 
There is one at South Kensington, dated 1 786. 
In the Liceo Communale di Musica at Bologna 
there is a harpsichord with four rows of keys, 
called an ' Archicembalo.' This instrument, ac- 
cording to Mr. Engel, was made by a Venetian, 
Vito Trasuntino, after the invention of Nicolo 
"Vicentino, who described it in his work 'KAntica 
Musica ridotto alia modema prattica' (Rome 
1555). The compass comprises only four octaves, 
but in each octave are thirty-one keys. A * Tetra- 
cordo' was made to facilitate the tuning of these 
minute intervals. Thus early were attempts made 
to arrive at purity of intonation by multiplying the 
number of keys within the bounds of the octave. 
Another of the curiosities of harpsichord making 
was the 'Transponiclavicymbel' described by 
Praetorius (16 14- 18). By shifting the keyboard 
the player could transpose two tones higher or 
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lower, passing at pleasure through the inter- 
mediate half tones. Arnold SchUck, however, 
had achieved a similar transposition with the 
organ a» early as 1513 (Monatshefte fur Musik- 
GeichiohLe, Berlin, 1869). A harpsichord peda- 
lier — Clavicymbelpedal — according to Dr. Oscar 
Paul, an independent instrument with two octaves 
of pedals,, was used by J. S. Bach, notably in his 
Trios and ths fiunous * PassacaiUe' ; and in his 
transcriptions of Vivaldi's Concertos. Lastly a 
' Lautenwerke' must be noticed, a gut-string 
harpsichord, an instrument not worth remem- 
bering had not Bach himself directed the making 
of one by Zacharias Hildebrand of Leipsic. It 
was shorter than the usual harpsichord, had two 
unisons of gut strings, and an octave register of 
brass wire, and was praised as capable, if heard 
concealed, of deceiving a lute-player by pro- 
fession (Paul, Gesch. des Claviers, Leipsic 1868). 
[See Clayichobo, Ruckers, Spinet, Vibgi- 
KAL.] [A.J.H.] 

HARINGTON, Henry, M.D., bom in 1727 
at Kelston. Somersetshire ; in 1745 entered at 
Queen^s College, Oxford, with the view of taking 
orders. He used to pass his vacations with his 
uncle, William, vicar of Kingston, Wilts, from 
whom he imbibed a taste for music and poetry. 
He reiiided there during 8 years, and wrote 
some unimportant pieces of music and poetry. 
In 1748 he took his B.A. degree, abandoned his 
intention of taking orders, and commenced the 
study of medicine. He remained at Oxford 
until he took his M.A. and M.D. degrees. 
Wliilst there he joined an amateur musical 
society established by Dr. W. Hayes, to which 
those only were admitted who were able to 
play and sing at sight. On leaving Oxford he 
established himself as a physician at Bath, de- 
voted his leisure to composition, and founded 
the Harmonic Society of Bath. In 1 797 he pub- 
lished a volume of glees, catches, etc., and after- 
wards joined Edmund Broderip, organist of 
Wells, and Rev. Wilh'am Leeves, composer of 
*Auld Robin Gray,* in the publication of a 
similar volume. In 1800 he published 'Eloi! 
Eloi ! or. The Death of Christ.' a sacred dirge 
for Passion Week. Harington was an alderman 
of Bath, and served the office of mayor with 
credit. He died Jan. 15, 1816, and was buried 
in Bath Abbey. His compositions are 'distin- 
guished for originality, correct harmony and 
tenderness, and he was remarkably successful 
in some humorous productions* {Uarmonicon), 
His round ' How great is the pleasure \ used to 
be well known. [W.H.H.] 

HARRIS, Joseph John, bom in London in 
1799, was chorister in the (Jhapel Royal under 
John Stafford Smith. In 1823 he was appointed 
organist of St. 01ave*s CHiurdi, Southwark. In 
1827 he published *A Selection of Psalm and 
Hymn Tunes, adapted to the psalms and hymns 
used in the church of St. ()lave, Southwark.' 
In Feb. 183S he quitted Southwark to become 
organist of Blackburn, Lancashire ; in 1831 
was made 'lay precentor,' or choir master at 
the collegiate church (now the cathedral) at^ 
Yy2 
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Manchester, deputy orgAiiist, and on March 25, 
1848, organist. Harrb compoeed some cathedral 
music and a few gle b, songs, etc. He died at 
Manchester, Feb. 10, 1869. [W.H.H.] 

HARRIS, Joseph Macdonald, was bom in 
] 789, and at an early age became a chorister of 
Westminster Abbey imder Richard Guise. On 
quitting the choir on the breaking of his voice, 
he became a pupil of Robert Cooke, then or- 
ganist of the Abbey. Harris was employed as a 
teacher, and occasional conductor at minor con- 
certs. His compositions are songs, duets, trios, 
and pianoforte pieces. He died in May i860, 
aged 71. [W.H.H.] 

HARRIS, Ren^, .or Renatus. is the most 
celebrated member of jbhis family of English 
organ builders. His grandfather had built an 
organ for Magdalen College, Ox£[}rd; but his 
father, Thomas, appears to have emigrated to 
France, for Dr. Bumey says that Renatus came 
to England with his fcither a few months after 
Father Smith's arrival (1660). To Smith, Rena- 
tus Harris became a formidable rival, especially 
in the competition for building an organ in the 
Temple Church. [Schmidt, Bernard.] 

Thomas Harris of New Sarum in j 666 con- 
tracted to build an organ for Worcester Cathedral. 
Renatus Harris in 1690 agreed to improve and 
enlarge his grandfather's organ in Magdalen 
College, Oxford. Dr. Rimbault gives a list of 
39 organs built by this eminent artist. He had 
two sons — Renatus, jun., who built an oi^gan 
for St. Dionis Backchurch, London, in 1734, And 
John, who built most of his organs in conjunction 
with hit son-in-law, John Byfield. 

The firm of Harris (John) & Byfield (John) 
carried on business in Red Lion St., Holbom. 
In 1739 they built an organ for Shrewsbury, 
and in 1740 one for Doncaster, which cost 
£535, besides several others. [V. de P.] 

HARRISON, Samuel, bom at Belper, Der- 
byshire, Sept. 8, 1 760. He received his musical 
education from Burton, a well-known bass chorus 
singer, probably the same whose nervous system 
was so powerfully affected by the music on the 
first day of the Commemoration of Handel, in 
1784, as to occasion his death in the course of 
a tew hours. On the establishment of the Con- 
cert of Ancient Music in 1776, Harrison ap- 
peared as a solo soprano singer, and continued 
so for two years aft^wards. But in 1 778, being 
engaged to sing at Gloucester, his voice suddenly 
failed him. After an interval of six years, 
during which he most assiduously cultivated his 
voice and style, George IlL heard him sing at 
one of Queen Charlotte s musical parties, and 
caused him to be engaged for the Commemoration 
of Handel in 1784, at which he sang * Rend* il 
sereno al ciglio ' irom * Sosarme,' and the opening 
recitative and air in 'Messiah.' He was next 
engaged as principal tenor at the Concert of 
Ancient Music, and from that time took his 
place at the h^td of his profession as a concert 
singer. Harrison's voice had a compass of two 
octaves (A to A). It was remarkably sweet, 
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pare and even in tone, bat deficient in power. 
His taste and judgment were of a high order, 
and in the cantabile style he had no eqoaL 
Compelled by the exigences of his «igagen>ents 
to sing songs which demanded greater physical 
power than he possessed, he always sang them 
reluctantly. On Dec. 6, 1 790, Harrison married 
Miss Cantelo, for some years principal Becond 
soprano at all the best concerts, etc In 1791 
he and Knyvett established the Vocal Concerts, 
which were carried on to the end of 1794, ami 
revived in 1801. Harrison's last appearance in 
public was at his benefit ccmcert. May 8, 181 2, 
when he san^ Pepusch*s ' Alexis,' and BaxMlei*8 
'Gentle airs. On June 25 following, a 8a<idea 
infiammation carried him off. He was bmied in 
the graveyard of the old church of St. Pancras. 
The inscription on his t<Hnbstone indndes an 
extract from an elegiac ode on HarriMw, ^rritten 
by Rev. Thomas Beiskumont, and set to music bj 
William Horsley, but the lines are so inaocurately 
given as completely to mar the allnaion to tlie 
song, * Gentle airs.' Mrs. Hairison aurrived her 
husband 19 years. [W.H.H] 

HARRISON, WiLLiAir, bom in Mar^^xnie 
parish, 1813. Being gifted with a tenor vosoe 
of remarkable purity and sweetness, he appeared 
in public as an amateur concert singer early in 
1836. He then entered as a pupil at the Royal 
Academy of Music, and in 1837 appeaimi aa 
a professional singer at the concerts of the Aca- 
jdemy, and subsequently at the Sacred Harmonie 
Society. On Thursday, May 2, 1S39, he made 
his first appearance on the stage at Covent Gar- 
den, in Rooke's opera, * Henrique.' A few yean 
later he was engaged at Drury Lane, whoe he 
sustained the principal tenor puts in Balfe's 

* Bohemian Girl,' Wallace's * Man tana,' and 
Benedict's 'Brides of Venice,' and 'Crosaders,' 
on their first production. In 1S51 he performed 
at the Haymarket Theatre, in Mendelaeohn's 
' Son and Stranger,* and other operas. In 1856, 
in conjunction with Miss Louisa Pyne, he esta- 
blished an English Opera Company, Mid Ux 
several years gave performances at the Lyceum, 
Drury Lane, and jCovent Garden Theatres. 
During their management the following new 
operas were produced : Balfe's ' Rose c^Castille ' 
1857, 'Satanella' 1858, 'Bianca, the Braro's 
Bride' i860; 'Puritanis Daughter' 1861, and 
'Armourer of Nantes,' 1863 ; Wallace s 'Lurline,' 
1860, and 'Love's Triumph' 1862; BeDe«iicta 

* Lily of KiUarney ' 1862 ; Mellon s ' Victorine ' 
1859 ; »"*d Howard Glover's *Ruy Bias* 1861. 
In the winter of 1864 Harrison qpoied Her 
Majesty's Theatre for the performance of Eng- 
Ihik operas. He translated Mass^'s operetta, 

* Les Noces de Jeannette,' and produced it st 
Covent Garden Theatre in Nov. i860, mukr 
the title of * Georgette's Weddii^.' HarrisoB, 
in addition to his vocal -qualificauons, was sa 
excellent actor. He died at his lesidenoe ia 
Kentish Town, Nov. 9, 18O8. [W.H.H.] 

HART, Charles, bom May 19, 1797, papil 
of the Royal Academy of Music under Crolch. 
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From 1829 to* 1833 organist to St. Diiii8tan*b, 
Stepney, and subsequently to the church in 
Tredegar Square, Mile End. and St. George's, 
Beckenham. In 1830 he published * Three An- 
thems,' and in 1833 a 'Te Deum and Jubilate,' 
the latter of which had gained the Gresham 
Prize Medal in 1 83 1. In April 1 839 he produced 
an oratorio entitled 'Omnipotence.* He was 
author of a motet which gained a premium at 
Crosby Hall, 'Sacred Harmony,' and other com- 
positions. He died March 29, 1859. [W.H.H.] 

HART, Joseph, bom in London in 1 794, be- 
came in 1801 a chorister of St. Paul's under 
John Sale. Whilst in the choir he was taught 
the organ by Samuel Wesley and Matthew 
Cooke, and the piano by J. B. Cramer. At 1 1 
he acted as deputy for Attwood at St. Paul's. 
He remained in the choir nearly 9 years, and on 
quitting it became organist of Walthamstow, 
and Drivate organist to the Earl of Uxbridge. 
He left Walthamstow to become organist of 
Tottenham. At the termination of the war in 
1815, when quaflriUe dancing came into vogue,. 
Hart became an arranger of dance music, and 
his 'Lancers' Quadrille' has continued in use 
ever since. From 1818 to 1820 he was chorus 
master and pianist at the English Opera House, 
Lyceum. He composed the music for 'Ama- 
teurs and Actors,' 1 8 1 8 ; 'A Walk for a Wager,' 
and 'The Bull's Head,' 18 19, all musical farces ; 
and 'The Vampire,' melodrama, 1820. In 1829 
he removed to Hastings, commenced business 
as a music seller, and was appointed organist of 
St. Mary's Chapel. Hart produced 48 sets of 
quadrilles, waltzes and galopades, and ' An Easy 
Mode of teaching Thorough-bass and Compo- 
aition.' He died in December, 1844. [W.H.H.] 

HART, Philip (conjectured by Hawkins to 
be the son of James Hart), bass singer at 
York Minster until 1670, and thereafter to his 
death. May 8, 171 8, a Gentleman of the Chapel 
Royal, and lay vicar of Westminster Abbey, was 
the composer of several songs published in 
* Choice Ayres, Songs and Dialogues,' 1676-84 ; 
'The Theater of Musick,' 1685-87 ; 'The Ban- 
quet of Musick,' 1688-92, and other collections 
of that period. Philip Hart was organist of St, 
Andrew Undershaft, and St. Michael, Comhill. 
In 1703 he composed the music for Hughes's 
'Ode in Praise of Musick,' performed at Sta- 
tioners' Hall on St. Cecilia's day, 1703. On 
May 28, 1724, he was appointed the first or^ 
ganist of St. Dionis Backchurch, at a salary of 
30Z. In 1729 he published his music to 'The 
Morning Hymn from the Fifth Book of Milton's 
Paradise Lost.' He also published a Collection 
of Fugues for the Organ. Two anthems by him 
are included in the Tudway Collection (Harl. 
MS. 7341). From Hawkins's account of him 
(chap. 175) he appears to have been a sound 
and very conservative mu.sician, and a highly 
respectable man. Sir John elsewhere mentions 
bis excessive use of the shake in his organ 
playing. Hart died, at a very advanced age, 
in or about 1 749. [ W. H. H.] 
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HARVARD MUSICAL ASSOCIATION, 
THE, Boston, U.S.A., sprang in 1837 from a half 
social, half musical club formed in 1808 among 
the undergraduates in Harvard University, and 
known as the 'Pierian Sodality.' Besides 
strengthening the ties of friendship, it was the 
hope of the founders to raise the standard of 
musical taste in the college ; to prepare the way 
for a musical profe^FSorship there ; and to coUect 
a library which should contain both music and 
musical literature in all its branches. These 
hopes have all been fulfilled. Furthermore, by 
means of its public concerts, the taste of music- 
lovers in Boston has been elevated, and a marked 
influence exercised on the composition of concert- 
programmes throughout a large part of the 
Union. Fourteen series of concerts, of from six 
to ten each, have been given, beginning in 1865, 
all, with a few exceptions, under the direction of 
Mr. Carl Zerrahn. The programmes have included 
the standard orchestral compositions of the great 
masters^ varied by instrumental and vocal solos 
and choral performances. The library of the 
Association, selected with great care, and with 
special attention to the collection of complete sets, 
in the best editions, of the works of the greatest 
composers, now numbers about 2,500 volumes. 
Of the ori^nal members but three survive — 
Mr. John 8. Dwight, president ; Mr. Henry W. 
Pickering, ex-president ; and Mr. Henry Gassett. 
Among it» members have been included many 
distinguished graduates from the University to 
which it owes its name and origin, as well as 
numerous musical profetwors and amateurs who 
have not walked in the academic groves. The 
head-quarters of the Association are at 12, Pem- 
berton Square^-Boston, and the Concerts are held 
at the Music HaU. [F. H. J.] 

HASLINGER. A well-known music firm in 
Vienna, originally the * Bureau des arts et d'in- 
dustrie^' next S. A. Steiner & Co., and since 1826 
Tobias Haslinger. Tobias,, bom March i, 1787, 
at Zell,. in Upper Austria, was an energetic 
intelligent man of business, on intimate terms 
with the best musicians of Vienna. Beethoven 
and he were iir constant communication, and the 
wimerous letters to-hioifrom the great composer, 
which have bees preserved (probably only a 
small proportion of those which were written), 
each with its queer joke or nickname, show the 
footing they were on — Adjutant, or Adjntanterl, 
or Bestes kleines Kerlchen, or Tobiasserl, or To- 
bias Peter Philipp, or Monsieur de Haslinger, 
G^n^ral Musicien et G^n^ral Lieutenant— such 
are the various queer modes in which Beethoven 
addresses him. In a letter to Schott (Nohl, No. 
328) he sketches a comic biography of his friend, 
with illustrative canons. Another canon, 'O 
Tobias Dominus Haslinger.' occurs in a letter 
of Sept. 10, 1821 ; and one of his very last notes 
contains a flourish on his name, added, with the 
signature, by the hand of the master : — 

tr 
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Hadinger prepared a complete copy of Bee- 
thoven's compoeitionB in full score, beautifully 
written by a single copyist. This was purchased 
by the .Ajchduke Rudolph, and bequeathed by 
him to the Geeellschatt der Musikfreunde, in 
whose library it now is. He was one of the 36 
torch-bearers who surrounded the bier of his great 
friend, and it fell to his lot to hand the three 
laurel wreaths to Hummel, by whom they were 
placed on the cofiBn before the closing of the 
grave. He died at Vienna, June 18, 1842, and 
the business came into the hands of his son 
Kabl, a pupil of Czemy and Se^ed, a remark- 
able pianoforte-player, and an industrious com- 
poser. His anir4e» were well known and much 
frequented, and many a young musician has 
made his first appearance there. He died Dec. 
a6, 1868, leaving as many as 100 published 
works of all classes and dimensions. The con- 
cern was carried on by his widow till Jan. 1875, 
when it was bought by the firm of Schlesinger of 
Berlin, by whom it is maintained under the style 
of *Carl Haslinger, quondam Tobias.* Among 
the works published by this establishment may be 
named Schubert's 'Winterreise' and 'Schwanen- 
gesang * ; Beethoven's Symphonies a, 3, 4, 7, 
8, Overtures to Coriolan, Ruins of Athens, op. 
115, King Stephen, Leonora * No. i,' Violin Con- 
certo, Battle Symphony, P. F. Concertos 1,3, 4,5, 
Trio in Bb, Sonatas and Variations, Liederkreis, 
etc. ; Spohr's Symphonies 4 (Weihe der Tone) 
and 5 ; Liszt's Concerto in £b ; Moscheles' ditto 
2. 3» 5. 6, 7 ; Hummers ditto in C, G, A minor, 
and Ab, 4 Sonatas, etc. The dance music uf 
Lanner and the Strausses forms an important 
part of the repertoire of the firm, which under 
the new proprietorship has received a great 
impulse. [C.F.P.] 

HASSE, JoHANN Adolph, who for a third part 
of the 1 8th century was the most popular dramatic 
composer in Europe, was bom on March 25, 
1699, at ^ Beigedorf, Hamburg, where hb father 
was organist and schoolmaster. At 18 years 
of age he went to Hamburg, where his musical 
talent and fine tenor voice attracted the notice 
of Ulrich Konig, a German poet attached to the 
Polish or>urt, through whose recommendation he 
was engaged as tenor singer by Reiser, director 
of the Hamburg Opera, and the most famous 
dramatic compotier of the day. At the end of 
four years Kom'g procured for Hasse a like en- 
gagement at the Brunswick theatre, where, a 
year later, was produced his first opera, * Anti- 
gonus.* This i^the only opera he ever composed 
to a German libretto) was very well received, 
but AS, while evincing great natural facility in 
composition, it also betrayed a profound ignor- 
ance -of the grammar of his art, it was decided 
that be must go to Italy, then the musical 
centre of Europe, for the purpose of serious 
study. Accordingly, in 1724, he repaired to 
Naples, and became the pupil of Porpora, for 
whom, however, he had neither liking nor sym- 
pathy, and whom he soon deserted for the veteran 

* Kowth«resldeiiooofDr.ChzTiaDd«r. 
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Alessandro Scarlatti. In 1725 he received tin 
commission to compose a serenade frar two Toicea. 
In this work, which had the advantage of bdng 
performed by two great singers, FarineUi and 
Signora Tesi, Hasse acquitteid himself 00 wdl 
that he was entrusted with the oompoaiticai of 
the new opera for the next year. This was 
'Sesoetrato/ performed at Naples in 1726. and 
which extended its composers fiame over the 
whole of Italy. In 1727 he went to Venke, 
where he was appointed profenor at the Scocda 
degl* Incurabili, for which he wrote a * Miserere* 
I fcH* two soprani and two oontralti, with aooom- 
I paniment of stringed instruments, a piece whidi 
I long enjoyed a great celebrity. He was now the 
I most popular composer of the day. His fine per- 
son and agreeable manners, his beauUfiil voioa 
and great proficiency on the clavecin caused him 
I to be much sought after in society, and he was 
I known throughout Italy by the name of // caro 
Saggone. In 1 7 28 he produced, at Naples, another 
opera, ' Attalo, re di Bitinia,* as soooessful as its 
predecessor. In 1729 he returned to Venice, 
where he met with the famous otntatrice, Faustina 
Bordoni (see next article), then at the zenith of 
her powers and her charms, who shortly after- 
wards became hix wife. Fcht her he composed 
the operaR ' Dalisa* and ' Artaserse* (No. 1), the 
latter of which is one of his best woa^s. 

In 1 731 this celebrated couple were summooed 
to Dr€»den, where August il. reigned over a 
brilliant court. Hasse was appointed CapeU- 
mebter and Director of the Opera. His first 
opera produced in Dresden, 'Alessandro nelT 
Indie,^ hxtd an unprecedented succe$«, owii^ not 
only to its own merits, but to the splendid 
performance by Faustina of the principal p«rt. 
Hasse^s position, however, as the husband of the 
most fascinating prima donna of the day, was, 
at this time, fakir from being an easy one. His 
life was embitteriid also by his enmity to his <4d 
master, Porpora, whom he found established in 
Dresden, and patronised by some monbers of the 
royal family, and by jealousy of Porpora*s pupil, 
Kegina Mingotti. Ihis excellent singer was a 
dangerous rival to Faui^tiua, and Hasae neglected 
no opportunity of manifesting his spite against 
her. In *Demofoonte' he introduced into her 
part an air written entirely in what he thought 
a defective part of her voice, while the accompani- 
ment was artfully contrived to destroy all effari 
while giving no support. Mingotti was obliged 
to sing it, but Uke the great artist that she was, 
she acquitted herself in such a manner ad to 
disappoint Hasse. and this very air became one 
of her most succe^ful show-pieces. This com- 
bination of causes seems to have made Hade's 
footing in Dresden uncertain, and up to 1 740 he 
absented himself as much as possible. whil« 
Faustina remained behind. He revisited Venic«. 
Milan, and Naples, and also went to I.iondi«, 
where he was pressed to undertake the dir^^tioa 
of the opera est-ibliiihed in opposition to HuideL 
His ' Artaserse * met with a brilliant reception, 
but he had no wish to support the rivalry 'wiih 
Handel ; besides which he disliked EnglaiMl, and 
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loan qnitted the countiy. He returned, in 1739, 
to Dresden, where he was no longer vexed by 
the presence of Porpora, and where August III. 
had succeeded his father. Here, with the ex- 
ception of a short sojourn in Venice in 1740, 
he and Faustina remained till 1763. In 1745, 
on the very evening of Frederick the Greats 
entry into Dresden after the battle of Kessels- 
dorf, Hasse's opera ' Anninio * was performed by 
conmumd of the conqueror, who graciously com- 
mended the work and its performance, especially 
the part of Faustina. During Frederick's nine 
days stay in the Saxon capital Hasse had to 
attend at court every evening and superintend 
the musical performances, and was rewarded by 
the present of a magnificent diamond ring and 
1000 thalers for distribution among the musi- 
cians of the orchestra. In 1760 occurred the 
siege of Dresden, in which Hasse lost most of 
his property, and during which his collected 
MSS., prepared for a complete edition of his 
works, to be published at the expense of the 
King of Poland, were nearly all destroyed. 
At the end of the war the king was obliged, 
from motives of economy, to suppress both opera 
and chamber music. The Capellmeister and his 
wife were pensioned, and retired to Vienna, 
where Hasse, in conjunction with the poet Metas- 
tasio, was soon engaged in active oppo:«ition to a 
more formidable rival than Porpora, viz. Christoph 
Gluck. Although he was 64 years old, he now 
composed several new operas. His last dramatic 
wort, 'Ruggiero,' was produced at Milan in 
1774 for the marriage of the Archduke Fer- 
dinand. On this same occasion was performed 
a dramatic serenade, ' Ascanio in Alba, the work 
of Wolfgang Mozart, then 13 years of age. 
After hearing it, old Hasse is said to have ex- 
claimed, 'This boy will throw us all into the 
shade,' a prediction which was verified within a 
few years of its utterance. The remainder of 
Hasse's life was passed at Venice, where he died 
at the age of 85, on Dec. 16, 1783, 

Owing to the destruction of Hasse*s works at 
Dresden, his autograph scores are exceedingly 
rare; scarcely a MS. or even a letter of his 
being found in any collection, public or private ; 
though contemporary copies are conmion enough. 
The following compositions of Hasse's are the 
chief of those which are published, and accessible 
at the present day : — 

1. 'Miserere' for a Soprani and 2 Alti (Ber- 
lin, Trautwein). 

2. '113th Psalm' ; for Bass solo and Chorus, 
with orchestra (Elberfeld, Arnold). 

3. *Alcide al Bivio,' opera, P.F. score (Leip- 
zig, Breitkopf). 

4. Te Deum in D for Soli and Chorus, with 
Orchestra and Organ (Leipzig, Peters). 

5. 'Die Pilgrimme auf Golgatha' i,' Pellegrini 
al Sepolcro,' German translation). Oratorio, P.F. 
■core (Leipzig. Schwickert). 

6. Quintet, from the above, 2 Sopr., 2 Altos, 
and Bass (Berlin, Damkohler; Breslau, Leuo- 
kard). 

7. Air for Alto, from Oratorio ' Die Bekehrung 
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des hefligen AuguBtins' (Berlin, Damk5hler, k 
Schlesinger). 

8. Portions of a Te Deum and a Miserere, and 
two other pieces in Rochlitz's Sammlung. vol. iv. 

9. A vocal fugue, 'Christe,' No. 19 in the 
' Auswahl vorztlgl. Musikwerke' (Trautwein). 

10. A Sonata in D, in Pauer's Alte Clavier- 
musick (Part 44). 

There is a fine portrait of Hasse, oval, in folio, 
engraved by L. Zucchi at Dresden from a picture 
by C. P. Rotavi, representing him as a middle 
aged man, with pleasing features and expression. 

Hasse's facility in composition was astonishing. 
He wrote more than a hundred operas, besides 
oratorios, masses, cantatas, psalms, symphonies, 
sonatas, concertos, and a host of smaller com- 
positions. He set to music the whole of Metas- 
tasio's dramatic works, several of them three 
or four times over. His career was one long 
success : few composers have enjoyed during 
their lifetime such world-wide celebrity as he; 
of those few none are more completely forgotten 
now. Great as was his personal popularity, it is 
insufficient to account for the universal accept- 
ance of his music. The secret probably lay in 
the receptivity of his nature, which, joined to the 
gift of facile expression, caused some of the most 
genial, though not the deepest, influences of his 
time to 6nd in him a fihithful echo. First among 
these was the spreading fiwoination of modem 
Italian melody. It is as an Italian, not a Ger- 
man composer that Hasse must take rank, 
although, innocent as he was of contrapuntal 
science, he has nothing in common with the ma- 
jesty, profound in its simplicity, of the early 
Italian writers. He began life as a singer, in an 
age of great singers, and must be classed among 
the first representatives of that modem Italian 
school which was called into exbtenoe by the 
worship of vocal art for its own sake. His har- 
monies, though always agreeable, sound poor to 
ears accustomed to the richer combinations of 
the German composers who were his contem- 
poraries and immediate successors. Yet even as 
a harmonist he is linked to modem times by his 
fond and frequent use of the diminished seventh 
and its inversion, as an interval both of melody 
and of harmony ; while his smooth and somewhat 
cloying successions of thirds and sixths may have 
afforded delight to hearers inured to the stem 
severities of counterpoint. He had an inexhaust- 
ible flow of pleasing melody, which, if it is never 
grand or sublime, is never crabbed or ugly. 
Many of his best airs are charming even now, 
and, if in some respects ^thdy appear trite, it 
should be remembered that we have become 
familiar with the type of which they are ex- 
amples through the medium of compositions 
which, in virtue of other qualities than his, are 
longer-lived than Hasse's, though written at 
a later date. A few have been republished in 
our own day, among which we may quote ' Ri- 
tomerai fra poco,' from a Cantata (to be found 
in the series called 'Gemme d'Antichitk,' pub- 
lished by Lonsdale), which has real beauty. As 
a fair specimen of his style, exhibiting all the 
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qaaHtiee which made him pofMilar. we will 
mention the opening symphony and the first 
air in the oratorio ' I Pellegrini al Sepdcio/ 
written for the Electoral Chapel at Dresden. 
To appreciate the deficiencies which have caused 
him to be forgotten, we have only to proceed 
a little further in this or any other of his 
works. They are inexpressibly monotonous. In 
the matter of form he attempted nothing new. 
All his airs are in two parts, with the inevitable 
JJa CapOf or repetition of the first strain. All his 
operas consist of such airs, varied by occasional 
duets, more rarely a trio, or a simple ch<»rus, all 
cast in the same mould. His orchestra consists 
merely of the string quartet, sometimes of a 
string trio only; if now and then he adds 
hautboys, flutes, bassoons, or horns, there b 
nothing distinctive in his writing for these wind 
instruments, and their part might equally well 
be played by the violins. Nor is there any- 
thing distinctive in his writing of Church music, 
which presents in all respects the same charac- 
teristics as his operas. His Symphonies are for 
three, or at the most four, instruments. The 
harmonic basis of his airs is of the very slightest, 
his modulations the most simple and obvious, 
and these are repeated with litUe variety in all 
his songs. The charm of these songs consists in 
the elegance of the melodic superstructure and 
Its sympathetic adaptation to the requirements 
of the voice. Singers found in them the most 
congenial exercise for their powers, and the most 
perfect vehicle for expression and display. For 
ten years Farinelli charmed away the melancholy 
of Philip V. of Spain by singing to him every 
evening the same two airs of Hasse (from a second 
opera, * Artaserse *), ' Pallido e il sole * and ' Per 
questo dolce amplesso.* 

The source of Uasse's inspiration lay, not in 
intuition, but in his susceptibility to external 
impressions. In Art, the universally pleasing b 
the already familiar; so long as nothing is re- 
cognised, nothing is understood. Recognition 
may come as revelation ; but, for a great original 
work to find acceptance, the truth of which it is 
the first expression must be latent in the minds 
of those who have to receive it. Hasse was no 
prophet, but in his works his contemporaries 
found fluent utterance given to their own feelings. 
Such men please all, while they ofiend none ; but 
when the spirit and the time of which they are 
at once the embodiment and the reflection passes 
away, so, with it, must they and their work pass 
away and be foigotten. [F. A. M.] 

HASSE, Fadstina Bordoki, the wife of the 
forgoing, was bom at Venice, 1 700, of a noble 
family, formerly one of the governing families of 
the republic. Her first instruction was derived 
from Gasparini, who helped her to develop 
a beautiful and flexible voice to the greatest 
advantage. In 1716 Bordoni made her debut 
in * Ariodante ' by C. F. PoUarolo, achieved at 
once a reputation as a great singer, and was 
»oon known as the 'New Syren.* In 1719 she 
Bang again at Venice with Cuzzoni and Bemacchi, 
whose florid style her own resembled. In 1732 



Ae sang at Naples, and at Florence a medal vai 
stmck in hear iKmoor. She visited VieoBS ib 
1724, and was engaged for the Court Theatre at 
a salary of 15,000 florins. Here she was SMXod 
by HandeU who immediately secured her for 
London, whete she made her drhai May 5, 1726, 
in his ' Alessandro.* Ho* salary was fixed at 
£2000. 'She, in a manner,* si^s Buraey, 'in- 
vented a new kind of singing, by running (fi^i- 
sions with a neatness and vducity which astoa- 
ished all who heard her. She had the art of 
sustaining a note longer, in the opinion d tlw 
public, tlum any other singer, by taking her 
breath imperceptiUy. Her beats aod triUs were 
strong and rapid; her intonation perfect; and 
her professional per^ctions were enhaooed by a 
beautiful face, a symmetric figure, though d 
small stature, and a countenance and gestare oa 
the stage, which indicated an entire intdhgoKC 
of her part.' Apostolo Zeno, in speaking of ker 
departure from Vienna, says — 'But, whateipcr 
good fortune she meets wiUi, she meriti it all 
by her courteous and polite manners, as well » 
talents, with which she has enchanted and gained 
the esteem and afl*ection of the whcde Court'. 

In London she stayed but two seasons, and 
then returned to Venice, where she was manied 
to Hasse. In 1731 she went to Dresden, and 
remained there till 1 756. During the war, ibe 
and her husband went to Vienna, and resided 
there until 1775, when they retired to Venice, 
where they ended their days, she in 1 7S3 at the 
age of 90, and Hasse not long afler, at neartj 
the same age. 

Faustina has seldom been equalled in agOity 
of voice ; ' a matchless facility and rapiditT ia 
her execution ; dexterity in taking breath, exqai- 
site shake, new and brilliant passages of embel- 
lishment, and a thousand other qualities oantri* 
buted to inscribe her name among the first singen 
in Eiupope' (Stef. Arteaga). In London sbe di- 
vided the popular fihvour with CuzzonL *Wheo 
the admirers of the one began to applatid, tfaoM 
of the other were sure to hiss ; on which aocooot 
operas ceased for some time in London' (Qnantil. 
In a libretto of 'Admeto,* Lady Cowper, tbt 
original possessor, has written opposite to Faoa- 
tina's name, ' she is the devil of a singer.* 

F^is mentions her portrait in Hawkins's His- 
tory ; but he seems not to have known the &» 
print, engraved by L. Zucchi afW S. Tfl«Ui 
which is a companion to that of Hasse bj the 
same engraver, and represents Faustina ai as 
elderly person, handsomely dressed, and with a 
sweet and intelligent countenance. This portrait 
is uncommon. [J-H] 

HASSLER or HASLER, Hans Lbokhair 
eldest of the 3 sons of Isaac Hassler — a muddaa 
of the Joachimsthal who settled in Nurembeig- 
and the ablest of the three. Of his life Uttk is 
known. He is said to have been horn in 1564. 
he received his instruction from his fittfaer aod 
firom A. Crabrieli, with whom he remained is 
Venice for a year, after which he found a bone 
in the house of the Fuggers at Augsbuig. f^^ 
he composed his famous *xxiv Oinzonetti a 4 
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veci' (Norimterga, 1590) and his *CaiitioiieB 
sacne de fesiiB prannpuis totius anni 4, 5, 8 et 
pluriam vocum' (Augsbuig, 1591)^28 Latin 
motets. These were followed by his * Conoentus 
eccleeiastici* (Augsburg, 1596); ' Neue^ teutsche 
Gesaeng* (1596) ; 'Msklrigali* (ibid), and 'Can- 
tiones novae ' (1597). The statement so often 
repeated by the Lexicons that Hassler entered 
the Imperial chapri at Vienna in 1601 is in- 
accurate, and arises from the fact that a cer- 
tain Jacob H&sler joived that establishment on 
July I, 1602. (See Kochel 'Kais^Hofkapelle/ 
p. 53.) At a later time Hassler entered the ser- 
vice of Christian II. of Saxony, and died probably 
on June 5, 161 2. 

Besides the works already named there exist 
8 Masses of his (1599); four-part Psalms and 
Ges&nge (Nurembe^ 1607, republished by 
Breitkopfs in score. 1777) ; and five collections 
of German and Latin secular songs. Many 
single pieces are given in Bodenschatz*s *Flo- 
rilegium * and in Schadaeus's ' Promptuarium 
Musicmn.* (See Eitners Bibliographie of his 
(sompositions in the * Monatshefte fUr Musik- 
gelehrte,' 1871.) Proske (Musioa Divina) gives 
3 Masses and 7 other pieces of his, and says of 
las style that ' it unites all the greatest b^uty 
and dignity that can be found in both the Italian 
and (Tonnan art of that day.* Rochlitz includes 
a Pater Noster for 7 voices in his ' Sammlung,* 
vol. 3. The well-known chorale * Herzlich thut 
mich verlangen ' or ' Befiehl du deine Weg^,' so 
much used by Bach in the Passion, was originally 
a kyve song, * Mein Gemuth is mir verwirret,* in 
his * Lustgarten deutscher Gesange' (1601). 

His younger brother, Jacob, a meritorious 
church composer, is probably the Hasler already 
mentioned as having joined the Chapel at Vienna : 
it is at least certain that he was organist to Graf 
Eytel Friedrich von Hohenzollem Herbingen in 
1 60 1 . The third brother, Caspar, bom probably 
1570, acquired a reputation for playing the organ 
and clavier, and wasoneof the musicians appointed 
to try the organ at Groningen, near Halberstadt. 
Some of his vocal pieces are found in ' Symphonise 
sacraB* (Nuremberg, 1598-1600). [F.G.] 

HATTON, John Liphot. bom in Liverpool 
1809, received in his youth a small rudimentary 
instruction in music, but was otherwise entirely 
self-taught He settled in London in 1832, 
and soon became known as a composer. In 184 2 
he was engaged at Drury Lane Theatre, at 
which house, in 1844, he produced an operetta 
called *The Queen of the Thames.' In the 
same year he went to Vienna and brought out 
his opera, 'Pascal Bruno.' On his return to 
England he published, under the pseudonym of 
* Czapek,* several songs which met with consider- 
able success. In 1848 he visited America. Hatton 
was for some years director of the music at the 
Princess's Theatre under Chtji. Kean, and whilst 
there composed music for ' Macbeth' and ' Sar- 
danapalus,' 1853 ; ' Faust and Marguerite,' over- 
ture and entr'actes, 54; 'King Henry VIII,* 
55 ; ' Pizarro,' 56 ; 'King Richard II,' 57; and 
*'fcng Lear/ 'The Merchant of Venice/ and 
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' Much Ado about Nothing,' 58. He lias also com- 
posed two CTathedral services ; several anthems ; 
' Rose, or, Love's Ransom/ opera, Covent Garden, 
1864 ; ' Robin Hood,' cantata, Bradford Musical 
Festival, 1856 ; several books of part songs, and 
upwards of 150 songs ('Good bye, sweetheart/ 
etc.). Oie of his latest achievements was the* 
'sacred drama' of 'Hezekiah/ produced at the 
Crystal Palace, Dec. 15, 1877. [W.H.H.] 

HAXJCK, MiWNii, bom (of a German father) 
at New York Nov. 16, 1852, made her first 
appearance at a concert at New Orleans about 
1865. She was then placed under the care of 
Signer Errani in New York, and made her debut 
on the stage of that city as Amina in 1868. 
After a successful tour in the States with a large 
rijtertoire of characters she came to London, and 
appeared at 0>vent Garden as Amina (Oct. 26, 
1868) and Margherita. In 1^69 nhe was engaged 
by the Grand Opera, Vienna, and sang there 
and at Moscow, Berlin, Paris, and Brussels, with 
great success for several years in a large range 
of parts. On April 27, 1878, she reappeared 
here at Her Majesty's as Violetta in the Traviata. 
She sustained the part of Carmen in Bizet's 
opera of that name at Brussels, and on its pro- 
duction in London by Mr. Mapleson at Her 
Majesty's on June 22, thus making the success 
of the piece, which had not pleased in Paris and 
showing herself to be not only a high -class 
singer, but also possessed of no ordinary (u-amatic 
power. Her voice is a mezzo soprano of great 
force and richness, and she is said to sing 
Italian, German, French and Hungarian with 
equal facility. [G.] 

HAUPT, Cabl, a very distinguished Crerman 
organist, bom Aug. 25, 18 10, at Cunau in Silesia ; 
pupil of A. W. Bach, Klein, and Dehn, and at 
a later date of the two Schneiders. In 1832 he 
obtained his first post at the French convent in 
Berlin, from which he gradually rose to the 
parish church of the city, where he succeeded 
Thiele in 1 849. His reputation spread far beyond 
his native country, and in 1854 he was consulted 
by Professors Donaldson, Ouseley, and Willis, the 
committee appointed to draw up a scheme for a 
gigantic organ at the Crystal Palace. In 1870 
he succeeded his old master Bach as Director of 
the Kiinigliche Kirchenmusik Institut at Berlin, 
over which he still continues (1878) to preside. 
Haupt is remarkable for his fine extempore 
variations in the style of J. S. Bach — close and 
scientific, and increasing in elaboration with each 
fresh treatment of the theme ; and in that master s 
organ music he is probably unsurpassed. [G.] 

HAUPT, Leopold, a clergyman of Gorlitz, 
author of * Volkslieder der Wenden * (Grimme, 
1841), a collection of the melodies sung in the 
district round Dantzig, the ancient seat of the 
Wends. [M.C.C.] 

HAUPTMANN, Moritz, Doctor of Philoso- 
phy, German composer and eminent theorist, and 
Cantor of the Thomas School at Leipdc, bom 
at Dresden Oct. 13, 1792. His education was 
conducted mainly with a view to his father s 
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profession of architecture ; but he was also well 
grounded in music at an early age. He studied 
the violin under Scbolz, and harmony and com- 
]i03ition under various masters, concluding with 
Morlacchl As Hauptmann grew up he deter- 
mined to adopt music as a profession. -To perfect 
himself in the violin and composition, he went in 
i8i I to Gotha, where Spohr was concert meister, 
and the two then contracted a life-long friendship. 
He was for a short time violinist in the court 
band at Dresden (i8i2\ and soon afterwards 
entered the household of Prince Repnin, Russian 
Governor of Dresden, with whom he went to 
Russia for four years in 1815. On his return to 
Germany he became violinist (1822) in Spohr's 
band at Cassel, and here gave the first indiotiioos 
of his remarkable faculty for teadiijig the theory 
of music. F. David, Cuxschmann, Burgmiiller, 
Kufferath and Kiel, are among the long list of 
his pupils at that time. In 1842, on Mendels- 
Bohn's recommendation, he was appointed Cantor 
and Musik-director of the Thomas-Schule, and 
professor of counterpoint and composition at the 
new Conservatorium at Leipsic, where he thence- 
forward resided. Here he became the most cele- 
brated theorist and most valued teacher of his 
day. Not only are there very few of the fore- 
most musicians in Germany at the present mo- 
ment who do not look back with gratitude to 
his instructions, but pupils flocked to him from 
England, America and Russia. Among his pupils 
will be found such names as Joachim, von Bulow, 
Cossmann, the Baches, Sullivan, Cowen, etc. etc. 
(See the list at the end of his letters to Hauser.) 
He died at Leipsic Jan. 3, 1868, loaded with 
decorations and diplomas. . 

In teaching, Hauptmann laid great stress on 
the two fundamental sesthetical requirements 
in all works of art, unity of idea and symmetry 
of form, and his compositions are admirable 
examples of both. With such views he naturally 
had little sympathy with the new destructive 
school, but he was always courteous to those 
who differed from him. His respect for classical 
forms never trammelled him ; and this very in- 
dependence kept him fr'ee from |arty spirit and 
personal animosity. Altogether he offers a beau- 
tiful example of a life and work the value of 
which was acknowledged even by his bitterest 
controversial opponents. Nothing but a life of 
single devotion to the cause of art, could have 
exacted such universal homage. His works 
are characterised by deep thought, philosophic 
treatment,imagination,an(l much sense of humour. 
His chief work is ' Die Natur der Harmonik und 
Metrik' (1853, 2nd ed. 18 -3^ His mathemati- 
cal and philosophical studies had given a strictly 
logical turn to his mind, and in this book he 
applies Hegel's dialectic method to the study 
of music. Gifted with an ear of unusual delicacy, 
he speculated deeply on the nature of sound, 
applying to the subject Hegel's formulas of 
proposition, counter proposition, and the ultimate 
unity of the two. The book is not intended for 
practical instruction, and is indee<i placed beyond 
the reach of ordinary musicians by its difficult 
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terminology. Bat by those who have mastoid 
it, it is highly appreciated, and its inflaenoe <n 
later thecnretical w(h^ is undeniable. The ob- 
vious endeavour of recent authors to treat tkt 
theory of music on a really scientific basis, ii 
mainly to be attributed to tne impetas grven by 
Hauptmann. His other works are — an * Erlao- 
terung zu der Kunst der Fuge Ton J. S. Badi' ; 
various articles on acoustics in Chrysanders 
' Jahrbucher * ; ' Die Lebre von der Harmonik,* a 
posthumous supplement to the ' Harmonik mid 
Metrik,' edited by his pupil Dr. Oscar Paul; 
' Opuscola,* a small collection of articles mtxsical 
and phUoeophical, edited by his son ; and his 
'Letters,' of which 2 vols. (1871) are addressed 
to Hauser, late director of the Munich Coo- 
servatoire, and the third, edited by Hiller (1876), 
to Spohr and others. Hauptmann pablii^ied 
some 60 compositions, mainly interesting from 
the characteristic harmony between the whole 
and its parts, which pervades them. Idea and 
execution are alike complete ; the thought is 
clear, the style correct; while their symmetry 
of form and purity of expression maJce them 
true works of art and perfect reflections of the 
harmonious graceful nature of their author. la 
early life he wrote chiefly instrumental music — 
Sonatas for P. F. and violin (op. 5, 23) ; Dius 
for 2 violins (op. 2, 16, 17) etc., whi<^ betzay 
the influence of Spohr. During the latter halif 
of his life he wrote exclusively for the voiee. 
Among his vocal compositions, more important 
as well as more original than the instrumental — 
may be named, a Mass (op. 1 8) ; a Mass with orch. 
(op. 43) ; Choruses for mixed voices (op. 25, 32, 
47\ perfect examples of this style of writing; 
3-part songs (op. 46) ; and 3-part cxncms (op. 50). 
Dp. 33, six sacred songs, were published in Eng- 
lish by Ewer & Go. Early in life he compoKid 
an opera, ' Mathilde,* which was repeatedly per> 
formed at Cassel. His part-songs are eminently 
vocal, and widely popular, and are stock pieca 
with all the Associations and church -choirs 
throughout (rermany. [A.M.] 

HAUTBOY. The English transference of 
the French Haut-boh, i.e. a tcood^n instrument 
with a high tone. The word is used by Shak- 
speare. In Handel*s time it was phoneticised 
into Hoboy. The Italians spell it Oboe, whic^ 
form (occasionally, as by Schumann, Hoboe) is now 
adopted in Germany and EnglandL Under that 
head the instrument is described. [Oboe.] [G.] 

HA WES, William, bom in London in 17S5. 
from 1793 to 1801 a chorister of the Chapel 
Royal. In 1802 he was engaged as a violinist 
in the band of Goveut Garden, and about the 
same time b^an to teach singing. In 1803 bs 
ofi5ciated as deputy lay vicar at Westminster 
Abbey. On July 15, 1805. he was appointed 
gentleman of the CThapel Koyal, and 00 tne form- 
ation of the Philharmonic Society in 1813 ** 
elected an associate. In 18 14 he was appointed 
almoner, master of the choristers and vicnr-choral 
of St. PauFs, and in 181 7 utaster of the children 
and lutenist of the C^pel RoyaL In the 1 
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year he became lay vicar of Westminster Abbey, 
but resigned his appointment in 1820. He was 
the first promoter of the Harmonic Institution , 
[see Argyll Rooms], and after the breaking uf) 1 
of that establishment carried on for some years 1 
the business of a music publisher in the Strand. { 
He was for several years director of the mus c 
at the English Opera, Lyceum ; and it was at 
his instance that Weber's ' Der Freischtlts* was 
first performed in England, July 24, 1824, an > 
event which forms an era in the history of * 
the opera in this country. Hawes did not at 
first venture to perform the entire workj the 
£nale being omitted and ballads for the soprano 
and tenor interpolated, but he had soon the 
satisfaction of discovering that the opera would 
bo accepted without curtailment. The great 
auooeas of the work induced him subsequently 
to adapt the following operas to the English 
stage :— Salieri's ' Tarrare/ 1 825 ; Winter's • Das 
Unterbrochne Opferfest ' (* The Oracle, or, The 
Interrupted Sacrifice*), 1826; Paer*s *1 Fuo- 
rusciti* ('The Freebooters*), 1827; Mozart*s 
*CobI fan tutte* ('Tit for Taf), 1828; Ries* 
« Die Rallberbraut* (' The Robber's Bride *), and 
Marschner's ' Der Vampyr,* i8jp. Hawes com- 
posed or compiled music for the following pieces: 
— 'Broken Promises* (compiled), 1825; 'The 
Sister of Charity,' 1829; 'The Irish Girl/ 1830; 
' Ck>mfortable Lodgings,* * The Dilosk Gatherer,* 
and 'The Climbing Boy,* 1832 ; ' The Muomiy,* 
'The Quartette,' and 'The Yeoman's Daughter,* 
1833; and 'The Muleteer's Vow* (partly 
selected), 1835. He was the composer of *A 
Collection of five Glees and one Madrigal,* and 
'Six Glees for three and four voices'; and the 
arranger of * Six Scotch Songs, harmonized as 
Glees.' His glee, * The boe.the golden daughter 
of the spring,* gained the prize given by the 
Glee Club on its 50th anniversary in April 1836. 
He edited the publication in score of 'The 
Triumphs of Oriana * ; of a collection of madrigals 
by composers of the i6th and 17th centuries; 
a collection of the then unpublished glees of 
Kegiuald Spofforth ; and a collection of Chants, 
Sai^ctuses, and Responses to the Commandments. 
In' 1830 be gave oratorio performances in Lent 
at both the patent theatres, but with heavy lo-^s. 
He was for many years conductor of the Maidrigal 
Society, and organist of the German Lutheran 
Church in the Savoy. Hawes died Feb. 18, 1846. 
His daughter, Maria Billington Hawes, after- 
wards Mrs. Merest, for some years occupied a 
high position as a contralto singer, and was the 
composer of several pleasing baUads. [W.H.H.] 
HAWKINS, Jamks, Mus. Bac., was a cho- 
rister of St. John*8 CJoUege, Cambridge, and 
afterwards organist of Ely Cathedral from 1682 
nntil his death in 1729. He was a voluminous 
composer of church music, and 17 services and 
75 anthems by him are preserved (more or less 
complete) in MS. in the library of Ely Cathedral. 
Two services and 9 anthems (part of those) are 
also included in the Tudway collection (Harl. 
MSS. 7341, 7342). Hawkins transcribed and 
presenteid to the libraiy of Ely Cathedral many 
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volumes of cathedral music. He took his degree 
at Cambridge in 1 7 1 9. He vras a nonjuror, as ap- 
pears by an autognuph copy of one of his anthems 
in the library of the Sa^ed Harmonic Society 
(No. 1 71 9), the words of which are applicable 
to party purposes, and which has a manuscript 
dedication ' to the Very Revn<i Mr. Tomkinson 
and the rest of the Great. Good, and Just Non- 
jurors of St. John's 0>llege in Cambridge.* 

James Hawkins, his son, was organist of 
Peterborough Cathedral fivm 1714 (when he 
was appointed at a salary of £20 per annum) to 
1759. ^^ composed some church music. One 
of his anthems is included in the Tudway col- 
lection (Harl. MSS. 7342). [W.H.H.] 

HAWKINS, Sib John, Knight, bom Mar. 30, 
1 719, originally intended for the profession of his 
father, an architect and surveyor, but eventually 
articled to an attorney. He was duly admitted 
to the practice of his profession, devoting his 
leisure hours to the onltivation of literature and 
music. On the formation fif the Madrigal Society 
(1741), Hawkins, at the instance of Immyns, 
its founder, a brother attorney, became one of 
the original members. About the same time he 
became a member of the Academy of Antient 
Music. Hawkins wrote the words of Six Can- 
tatas, which were set to music for a voice and 
instruments, by John Stanley, and published at 
their joint risk in 1742. These succeeded so 
well that the authors were induced to publish, 
a few months afterwards, a similar set, which 
met with equal success. Hawkins was also a 
frequent contributor to the ' Gentleman*s Mag- 
azine* and other periodicab. In 174Q he was 
invited by Samuel Johnson to be one of the nine 
members who formed his Thursday evening club 
in Ivy Lane. In 1753 he married Miss Sidney 
Storer, with whom he received a considerable 
fortune, which was greatly increased on the 
death of her brother in 1759. Hawkins then 
purchased a house at Twickenham, to which 
he retired. In 1760 he published an edition of 
Walton and Cotton's ' Complete Angler,* with a 
life of Walton and notes by himself, and a life 
of Cotton by William Oldys. The publication 
involved him in a dispute with Moses Browne, 
who had shortly before put forth an edition of 
the ' Angler.' Hawkins's edition was thrice re- 
produced bv him in his lifetime, and again by 
his son, John Sidney Hawkins, after bis. death. 
He was an active magistrate, and in 1 765 became 
Chairman of the Middlesex Quarter Sessions. 
In 1770, with a view of assisting the Academy, 
he wrote and published anonymously a pamphlet 
entitled, ' An Account of the institution and pro- 
gress of the Academy of Ancient Mu^ic* In 
1772, on Oct. 23, he was knighted. In 1776 
he gave to the world the work on which his fame 
rests — his ' General History of the Science and 
Practice of Music,* in 5 vols. 4to., on which he 
had been engaged for 16 years. In the same 
year Dr. Bumey published the first voliune of 
his ' General History of Music * ; the other three 
appearing at intervals between that date and 
1 789. Contemporary judgment awarded the palm 
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of superiority to Bumey and n^ected Hawkins. 
Evidence of the feeling is found in a catch which 
was formerly better known than it is now : — 

*Have jaa Sir John Hawkins* History? 
Some folks think it quite a mjrstery. 
Musick fiU'd his wondrons brain. 
How d'ye like him ? is it plain T 
Both IVe read and must agree, 
niat Bumey's history pleases me.* 

Which in performance is made to sound :— 
*Sir John Hawkins I 
Bum his history! 
How d'ye like him? 
Bum his history! 
Barney's history pleases me.* 

Posterity, however, has reversed the decision 
of the wits ; Hawkins* History has been re- 
printed (Novello, 1875, 2 vols. 8vo.), but Bar- 
ney's never reached a second edition. The truth 
lies between the extremes. Bumey, possessed 
of far greater musical knowledge than Hawkins, 
better judgment, and a better ntvle, frequently 
wrote about things which he had not suffi- 
ciently examined ; Hawkins, on the other hand, 
more industrious and painstaking than Bumey, 
was deficient in technical skill, and often in- 
accurate. In 1784 Dr. Johnson appointed Sir 
John Hawkins one of his executors, and left 
to him the care of his fame. Sir John ful- 
filled this trust by writing a life of Johnson, 
and publishing an edition of his works in 1 1 vols. 
8vo. in 1787. Whilst engaged on the work the 
library at his house in Queen Square. West- 
minster, was destroyed by fire. Fortunately he 
had, soon after the publication of his History, 
presented the fine collection of theoretical trea- 
tises and other works formed by Dr. Pepusch, 
and which he had acquired, to the Britiiih 
Museum, so that the loss, although severe, was 
much less than it might have been. On May 
1 4, 1789, Hawkins was attacked by paralysis, 
from the effects of which he died on 3 1 st of the 
same month. He was buried in the cloisters of 
Westminster Abbey, under a stone on which 
was inscribed, pursuant to his own wish, only 
the initials of his name, the date of his death, 
and his age. 

The following pieces are printed by Hawkins 
in his History. The reference is to the chapter, 
in the Appendix to the No. 



Allwoode. A Voluntary, App. 11. 
Aretinus, (juido. Caotileua, 06. 
Baeh. J.8. Arta.182. 
Battzar. AUemande. 142. 
fianLiter. J. 'lledire lane.'App.9a. 
Batewn. Your shining eyeft, 109. 
' Bellamlra,' App. 2S. 
Bell tune, lOO. 
Bennet.J. ' Ve retUeu thooghte,' 

IOCl 
Fertn. Canon. 108. 
• Black sauctus.' App. 9. 
Bltthcman. A Meane. App. 9. 
BoDOiiclnL ' In vaiu Is delaj,' 172. 

Do. ' Deh la-viia.' im. 
BradleT. R. 8moklng oatch, ISe. 
BulL CanonA. 07. 
Byrd. W. I'Annn. ' O Lux,' ML 

Da ]|i»erere. (SO. 

Do. Canon. 87. 

Do. • Venit*.' 9«. 

Do. •Dlllg«.'96. 

Do. The ea«dn'a foree, App. S. 
Birds «onwi of. 1. 
Canon. Mn 2. 
Canons, rarious. 119L 
Canto figurato. At. 
Carluimi. ' Dlte o cleU.' ISC 



IdwmnK B. By p«Inied worda. 
App. 4. 
Du. ' In cotnff to.' App. 7. 
' Ezaodi.' eaoon. 119. 
Fa-burdrn. 57. 
Fandango. App. S3w 
Farlnel's groand. App. M. 
Fanner. ' Ton pretty Sowrr*.' 100. 
Fayrfaz. Dr. * Afe tamnie * TSl, 
FrescobaUL Caozooa. 13Qi 
GalUard. * Ye that in waters.' 177. 
i^minlanl Solo. 191. 
Goes. D. a. ' Ne Ijaterte.' 7L 
' iinea sleereK.' App. 21. 
Grrene. Dr. ' By the streama,' 110. 
(>refor1an T\»neft. 27. 28. 
BarriogtoiL * Black ■aocto,' App. 



Cebell. the old. App. 32. 
Cwtl. M.A. •Cara.cara.'lSI. 
Clayton. Tho«. Overture to Koaa- 

moud. 171. 
Clemens non Papa. Canon. 66b 
■ Cock LorreL' App. X-. 
' Cold and raw.' App. 20. 
' Come follow me.' l^anon. 67. 
' Condltur alme.' 07. 
Contrapuiictus. ' Simplex and 

Dlmlnutos.' M. 
CoreUi. Solo in A. 190. 
Cornyslie,W. 'Ahbeahrewyou/TS. 

Do. ' Hoyrlay.' Tj*. 
Touperin. ' Les Gouts reunis.' 162. 
Croft. Dr. ' U y time, O ye muses.' 

167. 
Dorian, motet In. 70. 
Drsghl. The old Ceben, App. 22. 
Drum, voluntary and march. .M. 
Dunstable. *.N>V'iens Tiriju, 61 
Dtgon. J. • Ad IspldU.' 70. 
E«cles, J. ' A soldier and a mllor.' 

1A4. 
Kccles. J. A rope danee. App. 34. 
Fccles, SoL • Pellamira,' App. 23. 
Edwards. R. ' Where griping 

grief.' App. 4. ^ 



Baym. 'T^ lonely.' ITi. 
bedge T«ne.' App. as. 
Henry VIll. ' Quam polcia,' 77. 

• Hey boys.' Appt ^L 

' Hold thy peace.' caiKm. 67. 

' How should we slug? ' caooa. 67. 

Hnmfrey. P. ' I pass all my boors.' 

App. 32. 
' In t«.' canon. Ua 
Isaac. H. ' Qnoeptlo.' TOl 
Ifthara.J. ' Bury delights.' 16iL 
' John, come kiss me.' App. UL 
■ John Dory." App. 2R. 
'Johnny, cock thy bearer.' App. 

2R. 
JohttMm. 'Defied k my name. 

App.1. 
Jowiutn. KhK's Canon. 70. 

Do. 'OJesu81i.'72. 
Kerl. J. a Organ canzona. 19i. 
LaMo, O. ' O d'annrisrfme.' 74. 

Do. 'Quand mon mary.' ft^ 
Laww. H. * gweet echo.' 121. 
Louis Xin, *Tucrols.'lA 
Lully. 'Boland.'iae. 
Mace. Lesson. 1K1. 
Marbedu ' A rirglne and mother, 
94. 

Do. Our Father, etc. 112. 11\ 
Mareello. 'DaU' Tritmnal.' IW. 
■arenzio.L. ' Dini a I'amau.' 09. 
Xihon. ' O had I wings.' 102. 
Miserere, canon. 119. 

• Miserere noetri.' TalllB.9R. 
Monte. F.de. * Da bei rsml.' 74. 
Monteverde. 'Perdi' a' (Orfeo), 

108. 
Do. Moresea (do.). lOlL 
Morley.T. ' Beside a f(mntaln.*]Oa 



Mnsica fieta. 6R. 

Ockegbaa. FogatelpiAveK 

73. 
' Old SfaBOQ the kli«.' ApviK 
' O my fearful dreaas.' caaoa t 
'Oraet labon,' caaae. la 
Palestrina. * Sicus eems.' S. 

Do. * Credo geata.'Ba. 
' Fanbeoia.' US. 
' Paul's steeple.' App. CL 
Phflliia. PMer. ■T«l«<ieti.a 
Porta. Cost., iL 
PurceU. H. '.Coh&'UB. 

Do. - Golden sooasa.' IM. 
' Qoksqaid,' canon. 119. 
BaTcnscrult. Hornpipe, m 
Kedford. ' BcJoiee.' Apfk & 
' Boger of Coverley.' App. B. 
Bogers. B. *Tc DeoB psma. 

App.ia. 
Bore. Clpriano. 'Aaeorchioei'* 
Bossi. Kmltto. CaiHn.6:. 
Scao^L -VoWsteraactf.'I& 
- geUn^er's Roond.' «. 
■ Shakltw of the sbceCk' iip. 21 
I Sbepltard. J. ' Siev'a ftno.' X. 

Do. A point, AppL Ui. 
Sloth, cry of the. L 
StelBuiL * Forma aaaaR.'1«. 
Slemhokl * Bopklaa. iftaim. 

117. 
Str1gsio.A. 'AO*aeq«.'«. 
SubUcny's minuet. App. S, 
Sumer is icumen ta.4S>. 
Sympson. Chr. Dhr1sisa.UL 
TsUia. 'Abstei|e.'l& 

Do. *Miserrre.'». 

Do. ' Like as the doMW.'iPai 
Tavemtf.J. 'i np im dnr .'O. 
Theotwld of Xasarre. Saacil. 
' There fies a poddlag.' IB. 
Thome. J. 'SUilafBrfL"" 

• Toilet's grooBd.' App^ Tl 
Tjre. * It chanced la kodH.'A 
' rzor naea.' App. 9. 
ValentinL Canon. C 
VenoM. PriDoe oC Bsdaiii'"- 
YioentlDO. 'Alishdi^' Isdnpk. 

e*c.. 8. 

* We be lohBen tki«e.' m 
Weelkes. * Aye me!' Ml 
WeldoQ. • From grave kw 'W- 
WhitekKke. CQfairi«.1fi. 
WUby«. 'Lady, wheal hMi 

lot. 

Wmaert^A. QaemiknCB. 

[W.H.H1 

HAYDCE OTJ LE secret. Opera comiqae 
in 3 acts ; words by Scribe, music by Aohff. 
Produced at the Opi^ra Comique Dec. 28, 184;. 
It was produced in English (same title) at the 
Strand Theatre April 3. 48, and at CoTeniGsnka 
(Pyne and Harrison) Nov. 4, 48 (istappeanftt 
of Miss Lucombe). [G-, 

HAYDEN, Geobgb, organist of St MuT 
Mi^dalen, Bermondsey, in the earlier part of t^ 
1 8th century. About 1723 he puWished Tte* 
Cantatas, which displayed considerable sbilitT 
He iklso composed a song called ' New Mad T<n 
commencing ' In my triumphant chariot hui(i 
which was afterwards tacked on to the ftin^ 
pirt of the older song ' Forth from my dark id 
dismal cell/ instead of the latter venes bef> 
ning 'Last night 1 heard the dog -star baft 
and was often sung with it. His two-part wi^ 
'As I saw £ur Clora walk alone,* was 1<a^* 
fihvourite. • [W.Efi-! 

HAYDN, JoHAinr Michael, bora, Ike^i' 
brother Joseph, at Rohrau, Sept. 14, 1737: •* 
grounded in music by the village schooinnnef. 
and at eight became chorister at St Steph«^ 
Vienna. His voice was a pure 8opnuioofp«»* 
compass, and his style so good that, as kmd ** 
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Joeeph^ti voice began to change Michael took all 
the principal parts. He played the violin and 
organ, and was soon able to act as deputy 
organist at St. iStephen^s. He was fond of his- 
tory, geography, and the classics. In music he 
aimed at originality from the first, and formed 
a sort of society among his school-fellows for 
detecting plagiarisms. Like his brother he had 
no regular inxtruction in composition, but taught 
himself from k ux's ' Gradus,* which he copied ^ 
entire in 1757. His first known mass is dated 
1 ernes var, 1754; other works were composed 
at Warasdin and Belenyes; but how he came 
to be in Hungary is not known. In 1757 he 
was Capellmeister at Groeswardein to the bishop 
Count Firmian, whose uncle Archbishop Sigis- 
mund of Salzburg appointed him, in 1762, his 
director and concertmeister. In 1777 he also 
became oi^anist at the churches of Holy Trinity 
and St. Peter. On the 17th of August, 1768. 
he married Maria Magdalena Lipp, daughter 
of the cathedral organist, and a singer at the 
archbishop's court, who took the principal parts 
in several of Muzart's juvenile operas, and is 
mentioned by him as leading a peculiarly strict 
life. They had one child, a <Uughter, bom 1 770, 
died the following year. The wife lived to be 
82, and died in June 1827. MiohaeFs salary, 
at first 300 florins (£24) with boitfd and lodging, 
was afterwards doubled ; and this modest pittance 
was sufficient V> retain him for the whole of his 
life at Salzbui^. His attachment to the place 
was extraordinary, one attraction being the proxi- 
mity of his great friend, a clergyman named 
Rettensteiner. In 1783 the then archbishop, 
Hierunymus Count Colloredo, commissioned him 
to compose some vocal pieces to be used instead 
of the instrumental music between the Gloria and 
Credo at high mass. Michael selected words 
from the Roman Missal, and his first Graduale — 
first of 1 14 — was performed on Dec. 24. In 1 798 
he visited Vianna, and was cordially received by 
hiH brother, asnd by Eybler, Sussmayer, Henne- 
berg. Hummel, and von Reich the amateur, 
who pressed him to settle among them, but in 
vain. In Dec. 1 800 he lost his property through 
the taking of Salzburg by the French, but his 
brother and friends came liberally to his assis- 
tance. The Empress Maria Theresa' hearing of 
his losses commissioned him to compose a mass, 
which he presented to her in person. The per- 
formance Unjk place at Laxenburg, Oct. 4, 1801, 
under his own direction ; the Empress sang the 
•<jprano solos, rewarded him munificently, and 
commanded another mass for the Emperor and a 
requiem. Accompanied by his friend Retten- 
steiner he visited Eisenstadt. where for the first 
and only time in their lives the three Haydns 
spent some happy days together. Michael much 
enjoyed the canons which decorated the walls of 
Joseph's study in Vienna, and asked leave to copy 
some of them, but Joseph replied, * Get away with 
your copies ; you can compose much better for 

B^iblimhek^' "^* ^^ uitograph of hit Ant imm. 17M. It in Um 
'fcecwodwitoof Fnmcltll. 
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yourself.' Michael however carried his point, and 
even added a fourth part to ' Die Mutter an ihr 
Kind.* Prince Esterhazy commissioned Michael 
to compose a mass and vespers, and offered him 
the vioe-capellmeistership of his chapel, but he 
twice refused, in the hope that the chapel at Salz- 
burg would be reorganised and his salary nused. 
His hopes were deceived, but meantime the post 
at Eisenstadt had been filled ' up, and he wrote 
to his brother complaining bitterly of the disap- 
pointment. Joseph thought Michael too straight- 
forward for Eisenstadt: *0ur8 is a court life,* 
said he, ' but a very different one from yours at 
Salzburg; it is uncommonly hard to do what 
you want.' At this time Michael was elected a 
member of the Academy at Stockholm, and sent 
in exchange tor his diploma a Missa Hispanica 
for two choirs (comp. 1786), and other church 
works. In Dec. 1805 he finished his last mass, 
for two sopranos and lUto, written for his choristers. 
He made some progress with the requiem for the 
Empress, but was unable to finish it. While on 
his deatiibed his beautiful 'Lauda Sion* was 
sung at his request in the next room, and soon 
after, on August 10, 1806, he expired. The 
requiem was completed by portions from his earlier 
one in C minor, and pertormed at his funeraL 
He lies in a side chapel of St. Peter's Church. 
A well-designed monument was erected in 1821, 
and over it is an um containing his skull. In 
the tavern of St. Peter s monastery is still shown 
the * Haydn-StUbchen,* his almost daily resort. 
His widow received from the Empress 600 florins 
for the score of the requiem; frt^m Prince 
Esterhazy 30 ducats for the opera ' Andromeda 
and Perseus,' and an annuity of 36 gold ducats 
for all his MS. compositions. His brother several 
times sent him money, and in his first will (1801) 
left 4000 florins to him, and in his second (1809) 
1000 to the widow. His likeness, with regular, 
steady features, exists in many oil-portraits, 
engravings, lithographs, and drawings. 

In character Michael was upright, good-tem- 
pered, and modest; a little rough in manners, 
and in later life given to drink. His letters 
show him to have been a warm-hearted friend, 
and that he was devout may be inferred from 
his habit of initialling all his MSS. with 'O. a. 
M. D. Gl.' {Omnia ad Majorem Dei Ghriam). 
As a composer he was overshadowed by the fame 
of his brother. His own words 'Give me good 
librettos, and the same patronage as my brother, 
and I should not be behind him,' could scarcely 
have been fulfilled, since he fihiled in the very 
qualities which ensured his brother's success. 
On the other hand, Joseph professed that Michael's 
church compositions were superior to his own in 
earnestness, severity of style, and sustained power. 
They are however very unequal ; many are anti- 
quated from the monotony of the accompani- 
ment, while others — the Mass in D minor, the 
Graduale ' Tres sunt,' the ' Lauda Sion,* the well- 
known *Tenebrae' in £b, etc. — are still highly 

s Tite Vlco-Capellmebtemhip WM b««to«ad on Johano Fnrhs, 
tIoIIdIM in the (MimI, uid anenruiU lUydn't m coeito r . Be died 
Oct.2».U3». 
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esteemed. Leopold Mnsart, a man who disliked 
his mannera, wrote to his son ' Heir Haydn is 
a man whose merit you will be forced to acknow- 
ledge.* This refers to his sacred works, several 
of which Wolfgang scored for practioe ; he also 
sent for them to Vienna, and endeavouxed to 
make them better known, especially introducing 
themtoVanSwieten. In 1 783, when Michael was 
laid aside by illness, Mozart composed two string 
duets for ' him. Franz Schubert visited Michaels 
grave in 1825, and thus records his impressions: 
* The good Haydn ! It almost seemed as if his 
clear calm spirit were hovering over me. I may 
be neither calm nor clear, but no man living 
reverences him more than I do. My eyes filled 
with tears as we came away.* Ferdinand Schu- 
bert composed a striking chorus to words in praise 
of Michael Haydn. Among his numerous pupils 
we may mention C. M. von Weber, Neukomm, 
Wolfl, and Reicha. There exists ' Biographische 
Skizase,' a very warm-hearted pamphlet written 
by Schinn and Otter (Salzburg, 1808). 

Of his compositions comparatively few have 
been printed. His modesty was excessive, and 
prevented his ever availing himself of the offers 
of Breitkopf k HarteL The following list of his 
works is complete. 

Tni t n u nenttl — 50 Bhont orcan sereral German Mcred aonci. A 
pieces fur beglnnen, eonnlstinff of great many oratorltM *, eanuiai^ 
preludes, etc In all the 8 Church 
tones (published at Lfnz): 9U sym- 
phonies, 'and ParUten, 1 sextet, 3 
SquinieU. serenades, marrhes. 12 
mlnneta fne full orchestra (Aufs- 
borg. Gombart), 1 rloUn concerto, 
etc. 

Vocal — about 880 compositions 
for the Church. Indudnic 2 re- 
qulema,^ 34 maawa, 4 German 
masses, 9 114 '(ndaales, 67 o(fer- 
tolres. SVUtanfes. 11 Tespen,6ealTe 
Befina. 8 Basponsorlen. S Tene- 
bra. Baciiut CobU. etc ate. ; and 



Peneoa.' ITTSt, mytholoKical oper- 
ettas, a 'pastoral 'Die Hochzeit 
axif der A kn.' 8 collections of 4-part 
songs (Vienna. Eder. 1799; fial*- 
butv. Hacker. IMO); sereral ringle 
ones, 'Karl der Held. EnhercDf Ton 
Oesterreich,' etc. ,- 6 canons In 4 and 
5 parts (talzbufv. Meyer, 1W0>. 

Theoretical — ' Partltur- Punda- 
ment.' u edited by Martin Bischua- 
reltar. In the Imperial Library 
to an Antipbonarinm romannm 
with fignred bas. finished In 1792. 
[C.F.P.] 

HAYDN, Joseph, or, aooording to the bap- 
tismal register, Fbakz Joseph, the father of 
the S3rmphony and the quartet, was bom in 
the night between March 31 and April i, 173a, 
at Rohrau, a small Austrian village on the 
Leitha, which there divides Lower Austria and 
Hungary. He was the second child of Mathias 
Haydn, a master wheelwright, by his marriage 
(Nov. 24, 1728) with Maria Koller, daughter of 
the ' Marktrichter * and cook in Count Harrach^s 
household. Haydn's ancestors came originally 
from Hainburg, a town close to the Danube, 
about 4 leagues from Rohrau. His great-grand- 
father Kaspar was a servant in the hill-castle 

1 Afterwards published in Moxart'i iMmcu (Koebel'i Catalofva 
Hot. 423 and 424.) 
s Artaria published three. 

> One in C was printed under Joseph's name ai Oft. 8flL 
« The second. In Bb, to unfinished. (KQhneU 

• Bto first Uigh Mass (German), 'HIer Itegt Tor Maer Mijertit.' 
In G (Haslinger), to very popular. 

• 48 injwore n-O) and4l-6a) in the ' Eodeslastlcon.' (Spina.) 
» 'LltanljB de Tenerablil sacramento.* (Breitkopf* BIrteL) 

• Tht oratorios performed in Lent were generally Joint-composi. 
Mons by various authors; for insUnce, ' Die Bchnldiglceit des ernten 
Oebotcs • (17C8; of which Mozart ( aged 10) wrote the first part, Michael 
Haydn the second, and Adlgasser, Court-organist, the thinL 

• Vocal score. Falter k Bon, Munich 1M2 ; often ascribed to Joseph. 
>• Beprinted by Ober of Falzburg 1K33. The score la among thi 

MS8. of the GeMllachaft der MuslkfMuuk. 
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there, one of the few who escaped maassoe vlxs 
it was stormed by the Turks on July ii, 1683. 
Kaspar^s eon Thomas, a master wheetwngli 
and member of the town council, had 7 ioim, of 
whom Mathias, the &ther of our Hajdn, ben 
Jan. 31, 1699, was youngest but one. llioiBaii 
widow married a journeyman whedwrigii 
Mathias Seefranz (died May 2, 1762, aged 
89), who thus became Haydn*s step-giaDd&ths; 
and one of their children, JuHe Etoone, minied 
a schoolmaster named Frankh, afterwaid^ 
Haydn^s first teacher. The sons netriy aU 
learnt the wheelwright*8 trade, and then m 
out on their travcSis; after which Mathiu 
settled in Kohrau, and built lumself ^ 
little house at the end of the msrkei-pUoe, 
where Haydn was bom, and which thoogfa tvice 
rebuilt is still standing in its original fens. 
Maria Haydn (bom Nov. 10, 1707) boie htf 
husband la children, of whom the sixth m 
Johann Michael, the church composer; aixlt^ 
eleventh Johann Evangelist, an mumportast 
tenor singer, who was admitted to the (^Lapel of 
Prince Esterhazy on his brother Jofiqph'i re- 
commendation. After Maria*s death (reb. 23, 
1754) M ath i as married again, sod had i\t 
more children, who died young. He binB^ 
departed Sept. 12, 1763. 

Haydn*s parents were honest, indoitrioa 
people, who instilled into their children a ^ 
for work, method, cleanliness, i^nd, above all, 
religion. In his old age Haydn grstefoBT ac- 
knowledged his obligations to their care. Beth 
were fond of music, and both sang. The £fttfaa 
had a fair tenor voice, and accompanied )aad^ 
on the harp, though without knowing a wA^ 
The child soon b^an to sing their gim|Je vs^ 
astonishing them by the correetnees of his ear 
and the beauty of his voice. But he did not tt^ 
there. Having seen the schoolmaster play tbe 
violin, he would sit on the stov-e-beoch v^ 
accompany his parents as they sang, pno^J 
imitating the schoolmaster's ^fn«^^ing of tbe 
bow, and keeping strict time, with two pi«n* 
of wood as his instrument. He waa one ^] 
surprised, when thus engaged, by his rehti*s 
Frankh, from Hainburg. Thinldiig that he a' 
in him the TnnlriYig of a musician. Frankh per- 
suaded the parents to commit their little bof ^ 
his care. The mother would have preferred be 
entering the priesthood, or becoming a ^}' 
master, and it required all the father's auth<r<y 
to make her consent; but he felt that he b»i 
himself been capable of better things, and hA.^ 
forward to seeing his son a Chor-rege&i ^ 
Capellmeister, as a compensation for hii own i«^ 
At the age of six, then, the little JosqA-io ^ 
Austrian dialect •Sepperl*— was taken by ka 
father to school at Hainburg. 

Johann Mathias Frankh, Haydn*i distant r^ 
lative (he called him simply * cousin O.*** ** 
excellent teacher, very strict, and effliu*^? 
practical. Haydn not only became a firsw*^ 
singer, but also learned something of the iwp 
ments most in use, and spent nearly all hif ti^ 
in church or in school. Learning came eacOv u 
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him, and if he had any difficulty, his master^s 
severity soon overcame it. In his old age he 
spoke with thankfulness of this h»rd probation, 
and of his cousin's discipline. ' I shall be grate- 
ful to that man as long as I live,* said he to 
Griesinger, 'for keeping me so hard at work, 
though I used to get more flogging than food.' 
On another occasion, when speaking in his 
modest way of his own talents and industry, 
he added, 'Almighty God, to whom I render 
thanks for all His unnumbered mercies, gave me 
such facility in music, that by the time I was 6 
I stood up like a man and sang masses in the 
church choir, and could play a little on the 
c'avier and the violin.* But the lad sadly missed 
his mother's care. He was neglected both in 
clothes and person (he already wore a wig, ' for I 
the sake of cleanliness'), and the results of this | 
neglect distressed him long and sorely. When 
quite an old man he said to Dies the painter — 
who, like Griesinger, visited him frequently with 
a view to his biography — ' I could not help per- 
ceiving, much to my distress, that I was grad- 
ually getting very dirty, and though I thought a 
good deal of my little person, was not always 
able to avoid spots of dirt on my clothes, of 
which I was dreadfully ashamed — in fEMst, I 
was a regular little urchin.' Dies has preserved 
another anecdote of this period, in which Haydn 
figures. A drummer was wanted for a proces- 
sion, and his master thrust him into the vacant 
office, first showing him how to make the stroke. 
The effect must have been comical, as he was so 
small that the instrument had to be carried before 
him on the back of a colleague of equal height, 
who happened to be a hunchback. Haydn re- 
tained his liking for the drum, and prided him- 
self on his skill, with which indeed he once 
astonished Salomon's orchestra during his stay in 
London. The drums on which he perfbrmed at 
Hainbuiv on the occasion just named tAe still 
preserved in the choir of the church. 

At the end of two years a decisive change 
took place in his life. George Reutter; Hof- 
conipositor and Capellmeister at St. Stephen's, 
Vienna, was on a visit to his friend Anton 
Johann Palmb, pastor of Hainburg, and having 
heard Haydn's ' weak, sweet voice' (as he himseU^ 
called it), put him through an examination, and 
offered }dna a place as chorister at St. Stephen's. 
To go to Vienna seemed to the boy an almost 
incredible piece of good fortune. His parents 
gave theif consent ; and with a joyful heart he 
bade fiy^well to Hainburg. His grandmother 
had died just before — May 17, 1739; Frankh 
lived to be 75, and died A^ay 10, 1 783, his wife 
Julie Bosine (who did not do her duty by 
Haydn) having preceded him in Jan. 1760. Of 
their two daughters, Anna Rosalia, bom 1752, 
married Philipp Schimpel, usher of the school, 
and afterwards Chor-r^ent. Haydn showed his 
gratitude to the £Eumly by leaving the latter 
couple a sum of money and his portrait of 
Frankh, 'my first instructor in music' They 
both, however, died before him, in 1805, and 
the portrait has disappeared. 
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It was in 1 740 that Haydn entered the Can- 
torei of St. Stephen's, where he was to pass his 
remaining years of study. The house was one 
of a row which came close up to the principal 
entrance of the cathedral, and from his window 
he looked straight on the glorious spire. He 
tells us that, ' besides the regular studies, *he 
learned singing, the clavier, and the violin from 
good masters.' The 'regular studies' included 
religion, a little Latin, writing, and ciphering. 
His singing-masters are said to have been Ge- 
genbauer and Finsterbusch ; the former, 8ub> 
cantor and violim'st at St. Stephen's, probably 
taught him the violin as well ; the latter was 
a tenor in the court chapel. No instruction 
seems to have been given in harmony and 
composition at the Cantorei ; but this did not 
trouble Von Reutter (ennobled in 1 740). Haydn 
could only remember having had two lessons 
from him all the time he was there. But the 
instinct for composition made him cover every 
blank sheet of music-paper on which he could 
lay his hands — ' it must be all right if the paper 
was nice and full.' Reutter surprised him once 
sketching a 'Salve Regina' for 13 voices, and 
told him sharply he had better try it first in two 
parts—Aotr, he did not take the pains to show — 
and further advised him to write variations on 
the motets and vespers he heard in church. In 
this way he was thrown back upon himself. ' I 
certainly had the gift,' he says, ' and by dint of 
hard work I managed to get on.' An anecdote 
of this time shows that as a boy he was not 
behind his comrades in fun and mischief. The 
choristers were frequently required to sing with 
the imperial chapel — which explains Haydn's 
statement that he had sung with great success 
both at court and in St. Stephen's. This gen- 
erally happened when the court was at Schon- 
brunn. The palace had only just been com- 
pleted, and the scaffolding was still standing — an 
irresistible temptation to boys. The Empress 
Maria Theresa had caught them climbing it many 
a time, but her threats and prohibitions had no 
effect. One day when Haydn was balancing 
himself alofl, far above his schoolfellows, the 
Empress saw him from the windows, and re- 
quested her Hofcompositor to take care that 
' that fur-haired blockhead ' (blonder Dickkopf ), 
the ringleader of them all, got 'einen recenten 
Schilling' (slang for a 'good hiding'). When 
he was Capellmeister to Prince Esterhazy, ' the 
fur-haired blockhead' had an opportunity, at 
Esterh^z, of thanking the Empress for this mark 
of imperial &vour. 

In the autumn of 1745 Haydn had the plea- 
sure of welcoming his brother Michael as a 
fellow- chorister at the Cantorei, and of helping 
him in his work. Michael made rapid progress, 
but a cloud came over poor Joseph s prospects. 
His voice began to break, and the Empress, 
who had before taken particular pleasure in his 
singing, remarked jocosely to her Vice-Capell- 
meister^ that young Haydn's singing was more 
like the crowing of a cock than anything else. 

> Von Beatt«r wu adTancwl to Uilt post la 1149, 
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Reutter took the liiiit, and on the festival of 
St. Leopold (Nov. 15), 1748, celebrated at the 
monastery of Klostemeaburg, near Vienna, gave 
the * Salve Regina* to Michad, who sang it 
so beautifully as to charm both Emperor and 
Empress, from whom he received 34 ducats in 
golcL 

Joseph was thus completely supplanted by hm 
brother. His voice had lost all its power, and 
he was oppressed with grief and anxiety. In 
the midst of his trouble Reutter suggested a 
means by which his voice might be preserved, 
and even improved; and referred hun to the 
court chapel, which contained at least a dozen 
'castrati.* Haydn's father however, having 
probably heard of the proposal, came in all 
haste to Vienna, and saved lus son. 

His days at the Cantorei were now numbered. 
He was of no use as a singer, and it does not 
seem to have occurred to any one that he might 
be employed as a violinist. Reutter did not con- 
sider himself in the least bound to look after his 
future, and was only waiting for an opportunity 
to get rid of him. This occurred soon enough, 
and Haydn himself furnished the pretext. Al- 
ways full of fun, and inclined to practical jokes, 
he one day tried a new pair of scissors on the 
pigtail of a schoolfellow. The pigtail fell, but 
the culprit was condemned to a caning on the 
hand. In vain he begged to be let off, declaring 
he would rather leave than submit to the in' 
dignity. That he might do, Reutter said, but 
he must first be caned and then dismissed. 

Haydn was thus thrown upon thef world, with 
an empty purse, a keen appe^te; and no friends. 
The first person to help him was Spangler, a cho- 
rister of St. Michael's. He offered him shelter ; 
a few pupils presented themselves, and a good 
Viennese lent him 150 florins, which enabled 
him to rent an attic in the old Michaelerhaus, 
attached to the college of St. Barnabas, in the 
Kohlmarkt. Here he abandoned himself to the 
study of composition, and made acquaintance with 
the master who more than any other became his 
model— Emmanuel Bach. Having acquired his 
first 6 Clavier-Sonatas, he pored over them at his 
little worm-eaten clavier — ^and how thoroughly 
he mastered their style his compositions show. 
Indeed Bach afterwiutls sent him word, that he 
alone fully understood his writings, and knew 
how to use them. Besides the clavier, he dili- 
gently practised the violin, so that ' although,* 
as he said, ' no conjurer on any instrument, he 
was able to play a concerto.* About this time 
(1751-52* not 1742 as is always said) he com- 
posed his first Mass, in F (No. 11 in Novello^s 
edition). It bears unmistakable evidences of 
undeveloped and unaided talent. Haydn had 
forgotten its very existence when, to his great 
delight, he disco verei it in his old age, and 
inserted additional wind parts. 

Having accidentally become acquainted with 
Felix Kurz, a favourite comic actor at the 
Stadttheater, Haydn was asked to set his comic 
ppera, 'Der neue krumme Teufel,* a kind of 
magic farce, interspersed with songs and a few 
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instrumental pieces ; and received for it a eon* 
siderable sum. It was produced at tbe Stadt- 
theater in the spring of 1752, and fr«qoeBtiv 
repeated in Vienna, Prague, Berlin, Saxony, snd 
the Breisgau. The libretto haa been preserved, 
but the music is lost. Metasiasio was then 
living in the same house with Haydn. He 
shared the i^artments oi a Spanish fiunily to 
whom he was much attached, and supenntemkd 
the education of the two daughters. The muncal 
training of the elder, Marianne de Martines, ra 
confided to Haydn, who in this way became ac- 
quainted with Porpora, then teaching singing to 
the mistress of Correr, the Venetian ambassador. 
PorpcMti proposed that Haydn should act as ha 
aocompanyist, thus giving him an oppor t un ity of 
learning his method. He took him to the baths 
of Mannersdorf, on the confines of Hungary, 
where they remained for some monthsy and, in 
return indeed f(Mr various menial c^Soea. gave him 
instruction in composition. At Manserador^ at 
the soirees of Pnnce Hildburghaosen, Hayda 
met Bonno, Wagenseil, Gluck, and Dittersdori 
to the last of whom he became mo<^ attadied. 
Gluck advised his going to It^y. Barney beard 
his quartets finely played at Gluck^s house in 
177a. One by one he procured all the known 
theoretical wbrks, and thoroughly mastered their 
contents, especially Fux*s 'Gradus.' which he 
afterwards used as the foundaticm of his own 
teaching. He had had, as we have seen, no regular 
musical training; but by industry, careful ob- 
servation, and reiterated attempts, he gradually 
attained that independence which gave the nt- 
press of originality to all his works. 

Haydn now made the important aoqaaintanee 
of Karl Joseph Edlen von Fiimberg, a wealthy 
proprietor and enthusiastic amateur, who passed 
the greater part of the year at Weinari, near 
the monastery of Melk. Here he had f^mntawt 
performances of string trios and quartets ; he in- 
vited Haydn to stay with him, and encooragcd 
him to compose his first quartet (1755, hithorto 
misdated 1750)— 

,Pre$t0 ^ 



which was soon followed by others, to the nna- 
ber of 18 in all (1755-56; Trautwein, Nos. 5^ 
75). Fiimberg was thus the first J^b direct 
Haydn's attention to a branch of ccmpcaitMa 
in which alone he did enough to immortalise bii 
name. 

His pecuniary condition now began to amead ; 
he sang and played in several choitrhes, sad 
raised his terms for leesons from 2 florins a m<]atk 
to 5. Among his pupils at this period was the 
Countess Thun (a name we also encounter is 
connection with Mozart, Gluck, and Beethorea), 
who first heard of him through one of his davicr 
sonatas, then circulated in MS. lliis h%tiv^ 
cultivated lady took both harpsichord and singii^ 
lessons from him, and paid him well for his esm- 
positions. In 1 759 he had the good fortune to 
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be appointed Musikdirector and Eammeroom- 
Dositor to the Bohemian Count Ferdinand 
\faxiniilian Morzin, who had a small well-chosen 
orchestra at his country house at Lukavec, near 
Pilaen. Ftimberg had recommended him for the 
post, and it was thus again through him that 
Haydn entered upon the second most important 
part of his career. Here, in 1759, he wrote his 
first Symphony : — 

^Presto ores. 



It is a small work, in three movements, for 2 
violins, viola, bass, 2 oboes, and 2 horns; and 
in its cheerful unpretending character gives de- 
cided indications of what the composer was 
destined to become. His salary now amounted 
to 200 florins (say £20), with board and lodging. 
Small as this was, it induced him to think of 
taking a companion for life, although the Count 
never kept a married man in his employ. His 
choice fell on the daughter of Keller, a wig- 
maker, to whose house he had been introduc^ 
by her brother, who was violinist at St. Stephen*s 
when Haydn was a chorister. He gave music- 
lessons to the two daughters, and fell in love 
with the youngest. She however took the veil, 
and the father, anxious to keep him in the 
family, persuaded him to marry the other, 
Maria Anna, 3 years his senior. The wedding 
took place at St. Stephen^s, Nov. 26, 1760 — a 
bad day for Haydn, and the foundation of un- 
utterable domestic misery. His wife was a regu- 
lar Xantippe—heartless, unsociable, quarrelsome, 
extravagant and bigoted, who, as her husband 
said, cu^ not a straw whether he was an 
artist or a shoemaker. They had no children, 
and it can scarcely be wondered at if in time 
Haydn sought elsewhere the consolations which 
were denied him at home, or even showed 
himself susceptible to the attractions of other 
women. His wife spent the last years of her 
life at Baden, near Vienna, and died March 
20, 1800. 

Soon after the marriage, Count Morzin was 
compelled to dismiss his band and its director; 
but Haydn was not long unemployed. Paul Anton 
Esterhazy, the then reigning Prince, who had 
heard -his symphonies when visiting Morzin, 
hastened to secure the young composer as his 
second Capellmeister, under Werner, who was 
growing old. He was appointed May i, 1761, 
and immediately set out for Eisenstadt, in Hun- 
gary, the country seat of tho new master in 
whose service he was destined to remain to the 
end of his life. The Esterhazy family had been 
musical amateurs and performers since the days 
of Paul, first Prince of the name (1635-1713), 
who established a private chapel, small at first but 
gradually increasing. The orchestra, chorus, 
and solo singers took part both in the church 
service and in concerts, and in time even per- 
formed operas. When Haydn entered upon his 
duties there were only 16 members in all, but the 
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excellence of their playing acted as a powerM 
stimulus to his invention. His arrival gave a 
great impulse to the concerts, Werner, a first-rate 
master 01 counterpoint, having concentrated all his 
energies on the Church service. [See Werner.] 
To a man with Werner's notions of music Haydn 
must have been a constant vexation; and he 
always spoke of him as ' a mere fi>p,* and a ' scrib- 
bler of songs.* Haydn, on the contrary, had a 
high respect for Werner, as he proved late in life 
by arranging six of his fugles as string -quartets, 
and publishing them, through Artaria, 'out of 
sincere esteem for that celebrated master.' 

Prince Paul Anton died March 18, 1762, and 
was succeeded by his brother Nioolaus, who was 
passionately fond of art and science, generous, 
and truly kind-hearted. The love of pomp and 
display, of which his well-known diamond-covered 
uniform was an example, earned him the soubri- 
quet of *der Prachtige,' or the Magnificent. 
He loved music, and played well on the bary- 
ton, or viola di bardone, for which instrument 
Haydn was constantly required to furnish him 
with new pieces. In the hope of pleasing his 
master Haydn himself learned the instrument ; 
but on making his d^ut was disappointed to find 
that the Prince did not approve 01 such rivalry ; 
on which he at once relinquished it for ever. 
The relations between the Prince and his new 
Capellmeister, who found his time fully occupied, 
were genial and hearty. Haydn's salary was 
raised from 400 florins a year to 600, and then 
to 782 (£78), new musicians were engaged, and 
rehearsals— orchestral, chamber, and dramatic 
— took place every day. The principal members 
of the chapel at the time were, Luigi Tomasini 
(violin) ; Joseph Weigl (oello) ; two excellent 
French horn-players, Thaddaus Steinmuller and 
Earl Franz (the latter also playing the baiyton) ; 
Anna Maria Scheflbtos (soprano), who after- 
wards married Weigl ; and Earl Friberth (tenor). 
The wind music, formerly played by the band of 
the regiment, was now given to good players 
(including the two just named) regularly ap- 
pointed. On March 5, 1 766, Werner died, and 
Haydn became sole Capellmeister. His com- 
positions were already known fjBir outside of 
Austria; in Leipzig, Paris, Amsterdam and 
London his symphonies and cassations, trios, 
and quartets, were to be had in print or MS. 
Even the official gazette, the ' Wiener Dia- 
rium,' for 1766, speaks of him as 'our national 
favourite' (der Liebling unserer Nation), and 
draws a parallel between him and the poet 
Gellert, at that time the highest possible compli- 
ment. 

His works composed up to this time at Eisen- 
stadt comprise about 30 symphonies (including 
'Le Matin,'^ 'Le Midi,' and 'Le Soir,' 1761) 
and cassations ; a few divertimenti in 5 parts ; 
six string-trios; a piece for 4 violins and 2 
colli, called 'Echo' ; a concerto for the French 
horn (1762); 12 minuets for oroha^tra; con- 
certos, trios, sonatas, and variations for clavier. 
In vocal music — a Salve Begina for soprano and 

i SeettMtheiiMs,p.721,722. 
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alto. 2 vfoliDt, and organ ; a Te Demn (1764) ; 
4 Italian Operettas (1762); a pastoral, 'Acide 
e Galatea' (the action identioJ with that of 
Handel*s cantata), performed Jan. 11, 1765, on 
the marriage of Count Anton, ddest son of 
Prince Nicolaos ; and a grand ca nt a t a, in honoor 
of the Prince's return firom the coronation of the 
Archduke Joseph as King of the Romans ( 1 764). 

Soon after Wemer^s death an event took 
place, which greatly affected the music, viz. the 
establishment of a new palace near Siittor, at 
the southern end of the Neusiedler-See. where 
the Prince rebuilt an old hunting-place, turned 
it into a splendid sunmier residoice. and gave 
it the name of Esterh^ Here the dutpel 
(exc^t a small portion left to carry on the 
church service at Eisenstadt) were located for 
the greater part of the year, during which they 
were expected to redouble their exertions. 

Esterniz— described by a Fr&kch traveller 
as * having no place but Versailles to compare 
to it for magnificenoe* — stands in the middle 
of an unhealUiy marsh, quite out of the worid. 
The erection of such a building in such a neigh- 
bourhood, at a cost amounting it is said to 
11,000,000 gulden, was one of the caprices of 
Prince Nicolaus. The canals and dykes he 
constructed were, however, substantial improve- 
ments to the neighbourhood. The dense wood 
behind the castle was turned into a delightful 
grove, containing a deer-park, flower-gitfdens 
and hot-houses, elaborately furnished summer- 
houses, grottoes, hermitages, and temples. Near 
the castle stood an elegant theatre, for operas, 
dramas, and comedies; also a second theatre, 
brilliantly ornamented, and furnished with large 
artistic marionettes, excellent scenery and appli- 
ances. The OTchestra of the opera was formed of 
members of the chapeL under Haydn's direction ; 
the singers were Italian for the most part, 
engaged for one, two, or more years, and the 
books of the words were printed. Numerous 
strolling companies were engaged for shorter 
terms ; travelling virtuosi often played with the 
members of the band ; special days and hours 
were fixed £9r chamber-music and for orchestral 
works; and in the intervals the singers, musi- 
cians, and actors met at the caf^, and formed, 
80 to speak, one family. The castle itself was 
fitted up in exquisite taste, and stored with 
numerous and costly oolleotions of works of art. 
Royal and noble personages, home and foreign, 
formed a constant stream of guests; at whose 
disposal the Prince placed his beautiful carriages, 
and to whom he proved the most attentive and 
charmiug of hosts. He became so much attached 
to this place of his own creation, as often to stay 
there till quite the end of autumn, and return 
with the first days of spring. Eisenstadt he 
visited very rarely, and Vienna he disliked more 
and more, often cutting short his visits in the 
most abrupt manner. Hence his singers and 
musicians were increasingly tied to this one spot 
—a fate all the harder, since very few were 
allowed to bring their wives and families. Here 
Haydn composed nearly all his operas, most of 
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his arias and songa, the mosic for the BianoBcitte 
theatre — of whidi he was particiilarlj fond — 
and the greater part of his ott;bestrmI aad 
chamber w<ttks. He was satirfied with his poa- 
tion, and though he sometimes oaiii|dai]ied of libs 
disadvantages of snch a aedosion, and ofiea ex- 
pressed his wish to visit Italy, he aJiao ackaov- 
lodged its compensating advantages. In hia ovs 
wonis: 'My Prince was always aatisfwd wish 
my works; I not only had the enoooragemcBt 
of constant approval, but as condoctor of aa 
orchestra I could make experrtnwnta, ofaserve 
what |MtMiuced an effect and what weakened it, 
and was thus in a position to improve, alter, 
make additions or onuasioiis, and be aa boid as I 
pleased ; I was cut off from the world, there was 
no one to confuse or torment me, and I was 
fioroed to become origutal.^ 

With the band and singers Haydn waa on 
the best of terms. They vied with each other 
in carrying out his intentiona, simply to show 
their gratitude and afiection for him. He 
was constantly endeavouring to improve their 
lot, was invariably a warm advocate with the 
Prince on their bdialf, and Uiey all loved him 
like a &ther. The Prince gave uniMaally high 
salaries, and several of the mnririans played two 
instruments — generally the violin and a wind 
instrument. A good many of them afterwards 
entered the Imperial chapeL 

The principal and be^paid members of die 
chapel during the period spoken of (1767-90) 
were:— female singers, Weigl, Cdlini, Jomoli, 
Rippamonti, > Vabiestisla, Taveodiia, Maria aad 
Matilda Bolognia, Rafmondi, Nenctni, Benve- 
nuti ; male singers — Friberth, Biaiyhi, Ghexar£, 
Jermoli, Moratti, Morelli, Totti (2), Peochi; 
violins — ^Tomasini, Rosetti, Rippamonti, Mea- 
trino, Mraw; cellists — W^gl, Kttffei, Marteao, 
Kraft ; flute — Hirsch ; clarinets — Griesbachq 
(2); oboi — Columbazzo (2), Poadiwa, Caer- 
wenka ; bassoons — Schiringer, Pecxival ; horns — 
Steinmiiller, Kari Franz (sJso played the baiytoa) 
Stamitz, Oliva, Pauer, Lendway. Besides Franc 
there was another performer on the princess own 
instrument, the baryton — Andreas Lidl ( 1 769-74 ) 
who played in London soon after leaving the 
band. «f . B. Krumpholtz the harpist was en- 
gaged from 1773-76. 

In March, 1 769, the whole musical eetaHi^ 
ment visited Vienna for the first time; and, 
under Haydn's direction, gave a performanoe 
of his opera, 'Lo Speziale* (comp 176S), ai 
the house of Freiherr von Sonmieraa; and a 
repetition in the form of a concert. On their 
second visit, in the summer of 1777, ^^J F**^ 
fonned at Schonbrunn an opera and a mariooetle- 
opera of Haydn's, and also played during the fin- 
press's dinner. The Prince would otien take 
them to Presburg during the sitting of the 
Hungarian diet, or for die festival of Couat 
Grassaloovich, and in 1772 Haydn conducted 
the Count's own orchestra even at a b^. 

In 1 771 Haydn composed a 'Stabat Mater* 

> Aftenranb nwiied to Schtebt. Cantce of Vbm Thii— ■ mIibIi ■ 
Leipcig. 
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and a * Salve Regixub.' In 1 7 75 followed his first 
oratorio, 'D Ritomo di Tobia,' which was per- 
formed in Vienna by the Tonkiinstler Sodetat, 
wiih solo-singers from Esterhi^ and repeated in 
1784 with two additional choruses.^ To this 
period belong 4 Masses (2 small ones of an early 
date have been lost)— in G (1772) ; in C, 'Caci- 
lienmesse*; in £b, with oigan obbligato ; and in 
Bb, with organ solo (Nos. 7, 5, la, and 8 in 
Novello's edition). The last is a small but par- 
ticularly charminff work, and, like the first, ia 
still often heard ; but that in Eb is old-fashioned. 
The 'Cacilienmesse* has many fugues, and is 
seldom performed on account of its length. (No- 
vello's edition is taken from Breitkopfs cur- 
tailed score.) 

In 1773 the Empress Maria Theresa visited 
Esterhiz from Sept. i to 3, and was enter- 
tained with performances of a new symphony of 
Haydn*s — now known by her name (p. 721 &) — 
his opera ' L'lnfedeltib delusa,' and ' Philemon 
und Bauds/ a marionette piece, which espe- 
cially pleased her. One song and the overture, — 
or 'symphony' — in 2 movements, have survived. 
Similar festivities took place on various occa- 
sions — a visit from one of the Imperial fiunily, 
or an event in the Princes own circle. Even 
Eisenstadt gave a glimpse of its old splendour 
when the Prince de Rohan, French Ambassador, 
sti^ed there in 1 772. 

in 1 776 Haydn composed * La vera Coetanza,* 
for the couTt-Uieatre of Vienna. The intrigues 
against it -were however too strong, and event- 
ually Anfossi's opera of the same name was 
preferred. Haydn withdrew his score, and pro- 
duced it at Esterhiz. It was revived in 1790 
at the theaWe then in the Landstrasse suburb of 
Vienna, and Artaria engraved six of the airs and 
a duet. In 1 778 the Tonktinstler Societat offered 
Haydn a straiige afifront. He wished to join the 
society, and had already paid his deposit, when 
he was asked to sign an agreement binding 
him to furnish compositions of importance when- 
ever so required. He naturally declined, and 
withdrew his money. No reparation was made for 
this indignity till after his return from London 
in 1797, when he was introduced at a special 
meeting by Counts Kufstein and Johann Ester- 
hazy, and, amid general acclamation, appointed 
'Assessor senior' for life. This compliment he 
acknowledged by presenting the society with the 
' Creation * and the * Seasons,' to which gifts its 
prosperity is mainly owing. ' L'Isola disabitata,' 
one of his best operas, composed in 1779 to a 
libretto by Metastasio, procured Havdn's nomi- 
nation as a member of the Accademia Filarmonica 
at Modena. He sent the score to the King of 
Spain, and received in return a gold snuff-box 
set in brilliants. The opera was performed at 
the court-theatre in Vienna, at a concert given 
by Willmann the cellist in 1 785. 

On Nov. 18, 1779, the theatre at E8ta*h£z 
was burnt down, and during the rebuilding the 
Prince went to Paris. This interval will en- 

> *T<)blA' wu reamuiced by NevkomiD In 1806. and perfotnMd M 
the Tankanatier Sodetlt ooQcvrti. 
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able US to mention the origin of the &mou8 
' Farewell Symphony.' It has been often asserted i 
that Haydn intended it as an appeal to the 
Prince against the dismissal of the chapel, but 
this is incorrect ; the real object was to persuade 
him to shorten his stay at Esterhite; asd so 
enable the musicians to rejoin their wives 
and families. As one after another stopped 
playing and left the orchestra, until only two 
violins were left (Tomasini, the Prince's favourite, 
being one), the hint was unmistakable. 'If all go,' 
said the Prince, 'we may as well go too' ; and 
Haydn knew that his object was attained. ^ 

This seems also the place to speak of a sub- 
ject closely affecting Haydn's private lifo. In 

1779 a couple named Pokelh were admitted 
into the chapel — the husband, Anton, being an 
indifferent violinist, and the wife, Luigia, by 
birth a Roman of the name of Morescbi, a 
second-rate singer. For the latter Haydn con- 
ceived a violent affection, which she returned 
by shameftiUy abusing his kindness and con- 
tinually importuning him for money, and even 
extracting from him a written promise that if 
his wife died he would marry no one but her. 
This paper he afterwards repudiated, but he 
left her a small annuity in his will. Before his 
death she had been married a second time, to 
an Italian singer, and died at Kaschau in 1832.' 
Mme. Polzelli had two sons, of whom the elder 
died in 1796, while the younger entered the 
chapel, and eventually became its music-director. 
He was a pupil of Haydn's, and was popularly 
supposed to be his son,. but- the fact is doubtful. 
Haydn was oertainlv very fond of him ; but he 
left him only a small sui& in his first will, and 
revoked it in the second.* 

On Oct. 1 5, 1 780, the beautifuT new theatre 
at Esterhiz was opened with ' La Fedeltk pre- 
miata.' This opera was twice represented in 
Vienna in 1784, once in the presence of ^le Em- 
peror Joseph, Haydn-himself conducting. From 

1 780 dates his acquaintance with Artaria — the 
commencement of a. business* connexion of many 
years' duration. The first works which Artaria 
published for him were 6 Clavier sonatas (op. 30), 
his first 1 2 Lieder, 6 Quartets (' die Russischen'), 
6 Divertissements in 8 parts (op. 31), and 6 Sym- 
phonies (op. 51 and 52). In 1 781-82 the Emperor 
Joseph received two visits from the Grand Duke 
Paul and his wife. Great entertainments were 
given in their honour, consisting chiefly of mu- 
sical perfoKoances, for which the Grand Duchess 
had a great taste.^ Gluck's operas were given 
at the theatre, and some of Haydn's quartets 
played at her own house, so much to her satis- 
faction, that she gave him a diamond snuff-box, 
and took lessons from him. Haydn seems to 
have retained a pleasant recollection of her, fop 

> The Srmphonr wa» pnhUibed In parts by Sleber (Ho. 16); % dow 
•diUon bT Slmroek (ST); in Bcor« by Le Doc (9); and for 4 bvnds 
Traotwetn (28;. Andre's editicm Is th« Finale only, transposed into 
£ minor. 

• F^ds says lliat her deaUi. 17W. induced Haydn partlcalarly to go 
t»LoDdeo! 

* PelzeUl's two daoghters are itlll Uvtnc at Festh. 

»^She was present at Ute well-known eompetition between Ckmeotl 
and Mozart. __ 
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30 yean Iftter— in 1802, when she was Dowager- 
Empress— he sent her his fine part-songs for 3 
and 4 voices. He also dedicated the 6 ' Russian ' 
quartets just mentioned to the Grand Duke. The 
Duke and Duchess had intended aooompanjing 
the Emperor to Eisenstadt, and Haydn was 
hastily composing an opera, but their departure 
was hurried, and the visit did not take place. 

About this time Haydn entered into ccnre- 
spondence with William Forster, the well-known 
vioUn-maker in London, to whom he sold the 
r.T'g^^''^ copyright of a series of compositions. 
From first to last (the first receipt is dated 
Aug. 22, 1 781) Forster and Son published 129 
of Us works, including 82 symphonies. Almost 
simultaneously he received a letter from Le 
Gros, conductor of the 'Concerts Spirituels,* 
saying that his 'Stabat Mater' had been per- 
form^ four times with the greatest success, and, 
in -the name of the memb^s, asking permission 
to print it. They also invited him to come to 
Paris, and proposed to have all his future com- 
positions engraved there for his own benefit. 
Cherubini's veneration for Haydn is said to have 
dated from his hearing one of the six symphonies 
(op. 51 and 52) wluch he composed for the 
' Concerts de la Loge Olympique. Besides the 
publishers already named, he had satisfiictoiy 
dealings with Nadermann, Willmann, Imbault^ 
Le Due, and especially with Sieber. 

The opera which he composed for the expected 
visit of the Grand Duke and Duchess was 
'Orlando Paladino' (given at Esterh^ in the 
autumn of 1782), which in its German form as 
* Bitter Eoland ' has been more frequently per- 
formed than any of his other operas. It was 
followed by ^ Armida' (composed in 1783, per- 
formed in 1784, and again in 1797 at Schick- 
aneder*B theatre in Vienna), the autograph* score 
of which he sent to London, in compensation for 
the non-completion of *Orfeo.* In judging of 
his operas we may be guided by ^m expression 
of his own when refusing an invitation to pro- 
duce one in Prague : ' My operas are calculated 
exclusively for our own company, and would 
not produce their effect ehiewhere.* The over- 
tures to six of ihem were published by Artaria 
as * symphonies,' though imder protest from 
Haydn. To 1782 also belongs the well-known 
' Mariazeller-Messe ' (in C, Novello, No. 15), 
so called from the place of that name in Styria. 
It was bespoken by a certain Herr Liebe de 
Kreutzner, and Ha)^ is said to have taken par- 
ticular pleasure in its composition, not impos- 
sibly because it reminded him of a visit to 
Mariazell when a young man without experience, 
friends, or means of any kind. This was his 
eighth Mass, and he wrote no more till 1796, 
between which year and 1802 his best and 
most important works of the kind were <X)m- 
posed. 

Between 1780 and 1790 he met a number of 
artists in Vienna whom he was destined to 
meet again in Londun, such as Mara, Banti, 

* In the pouMskn of Um Emcred Ilannonlc Socle^ of Londoo, 
oauimnio So. U(& 
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Storaoe, and her brother Stephen, Attwood, Ja 
wicz, and JamowidE. In 1 784 he met Paisarfhi, 
Sarti, and Signora Strinasacchi, the violiniBt, ai 
Michael Kelly*s lodgings ; the latter p*iki him. 
a visit at Esterhiz wi^ Brida^ an e&tiiaBaetae 
amateur.* 

The chief event of 1785 was the coo^MSBtka 
of the 'Seven Words of oar Saviour oa the Croes* 
for the cathedral of Cadiz, in compliaiKse with a 
request from the chapter for apfHxypriate iutni- 
mental music for (rood Friday. The work was 
published simultaneously by Artaria and Former, 
and in this fonn Haydn produced it as ' Paanooe 
instrumentale' in 'London. He afterwards added 
choruses and solos, and divided it into two parts 
by the introduction of a Largo for wind inetn- 
ments. In this new form it was piodiieed for 
the first time at Eisenstadt in Oct. 1797, and 
published by Breitk<^f & Hartel (1801), with 
a preface by the oompoeo-. It may seem mar- 
prising that the chapter of Cadiz should have 
applied to Haydn; but in fact he was well 
laiown in Spam to others besides the king; who 
had been in communication with him long be- 
fore, as we have seen. Thus Bocchertni wrote 
to him from Madrid expressing the pleasure he 
received from his works, and Yriarte celebrated 
him with enthusiasm in his poem of ' La Mosaca* 
(Madrid, 1779). — In Jan. 1785 Haydn acquired 
two iuteresting pupils — Frita and Edmand von 
Weber. They were brought to him by their 
fihther Franz Anton, who had just remained in 
Vienna. His desire to see one of his chiUren 
develop into a great musician, afterwards so 
gloriously fulfilled in the composer of the ' Frei- 
schutz,' was, to a certain extent, granted in 
Edmund. In the same year Mozart dedicated 
the welKknown six quartets to Haydn, in tenns 
of almost filial affection. It was after listening 
to a performance of one of these that Haydn 
said to Mozart's father, in his open-hearted way, 
' I declare to you on my honour that I onsmid^r 
your son the greatest composer I have era* 
heard ; he has taste, and possesses the most con- 
summate knowledge of the art of oompoeitkm.* 
He spoke of him still more warmly in a letter to 
Prague in 1787. The relation in which these 
two great men stood to each other does credit 
to them both, and leads us to form a high esti- 
mate of their characters. It would be difficoh 
to find a parallel instance. 

In 1787 Haydn received a pressing invitatioa 
to London, from W. Cramer, the violinist, who 
wrote offering to engage him at any cost for 
the Professional Concerts. Gallini also wrote 
asking his terms for an (^ra. Noticing came 
of either at the time, but Salomon determined 
to try what personal influence would do, and 
despatched Bland, the music-publisho', t» 
Vienna, where he arrived in November, and 
finding Haydn still at Esterh^, followed hna 
there. He did not attain his main object, but 
Haydn gave him the copyright of several of hii 

> Kelly . Rmnlnisceoees. L 2S1, odb It Elsensudt hj mbtake. 

* Though oRcD Included amoof his quartets, tt h&s aotluac M io 
with them. It wu first publbhed alone by Artaiia. tMxt ■«» •acf 
mrds omitted fram his aathoited •erics of Uardo'sqaartctt^ 
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composifcioiii, among others ' Ariadne,* a cantata 
for a single voice (composed in 1782). An anec- 
dote of Bland's visit is often told. When he 
was admitted, Haydn was in the act of shaving, 
and grambling over the bluntness of his razor. 
Bland caught the exclamation, ' I would give 
my best quartet for a good razor/ and, rushing 
off to his lodging, fetched his own pair, which 
he presented to Haydn, and received in ex- 
change his newest quartet, which is often called 
the 'Rasirmeeser' (razor) quartet (Trautwein, 
No. 2). 

On Sept. 38, 1790, Prince Nicolaus died— 
a great loss for Haydn, who really loved him. 
He left his Ciq)elhneister, on condition of his 
retaining the title, an annual pension of 1000 
florins, as a mark of esteem and affection. To 
this sum his successor. Prince Anton, added 
another 400 florins,, but deprived Haydn of his 
occupation by dismissing the whole chapel, except 
the few members necessary to keep up the ser- 
vices in church. Haydn now fixed his abode in 
Vienna, but had hardly done so before Salomon 
^peared ea the scene. He had heard of the 
jSinoe*s death at Cologne^ on hifr way to Eng- 
land, and immediately returned; hoping,.now that 
Haydn was free, to persuade him to visit London. 
Haydn could no longer plead the old excuse of 
unwillingness te leave his master, so he gave 
way, and began to make preparations for the 
joum^. While thus occupied he was iiiformed 
that Ferdinand IV, King of Naples, then in 
Vienna for the marriage of his two daughters, 
wished to see him. Haydn had thought of visit- 
ing Naples in 1787,. and the Kmg was well 
acquainted with his. music He had even com- 
missioned him to compose several concerted^ 
pieces for his favourite instrument^ the fyiv. 
Nevertheless the audience was put off several 
times, and when it did take place, and Haydn 
presented his compositions, the King said : 'The 
day after to-morrow we will try them.' Haydn 
replied that he was to start for England' on that 
day. 'What!' exclaimed the King, *and you 
promised to come to Naples I ' He then indig- 
nantly left the room, but returned in an hour, 
and, having recovered his temper, made Haydn 
promise to visit Naples on his return from Lon- 
don, gave him a letter of reconunendation to his 
a mba s s ador. Prince Gastekaoala, and sent after 
him a valuable tabati^. And thus Haydn got 
over a great turning-point in his life. Among 
those of whom he took leave was his old and 
destr friend Madame Genzinger. [See Karajan.] 
His last hours in Vienna were enlivened by the 
company of Mozart, who had come to see him 
off. He too had been invited to London in 
1786, and had only declined in deference to 
his father*8 wishes. His father was now dead, 
and Salomon promised him a speedy oppor- 
tunity of making up for lost time. Too late 
again— in less than, a year Mozart's eyes were 
closed in death. 

To the compositions of the period 1767-90, 
already mentioned, must be added the follow' 
ing:— I 
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iMtomentol nrankr-ftboot POi 18-18. 4, •, la 17. 8. 18: duets for 
Vaphonto^ Inelndlog • D Dh- daTter and Ttolin, Not. »* belug 



tntto' (for a playX 'La Ohaaie,- 
' The Sdioolnuttter.' ' Laudon.' the 
Toy-ijiDphoay. and I th« ' Oxford ' ; 
'Feld-partlen' for wIim! Ingtra- 
mmu; mlnoati and aUemanda for 
fUU orebMtra, aod for 8 Ttollos 
u>d baat; fttiinrquartata, 6 ctma- 
poMd 17W : e ditto comp. 1771 ; i 
6 ditto comp. 1774; € ditto 
eomp. 1781. dwUcated t» the 
Oraad Duke of lUiiaia; « ditto 
eomp. 17M. dedloatod to the Unc 
of Pnissia ; e ditto eooip^nSB. aod 
8 ditto comp. ITMi ded. to- Mr. 
Tort (iroM»-42; 44-«; OT-88.1n 
Heekel'i soore-edltloir and In Fe- 
ten'i Idltknt of the Parti^ ; itrinc- 
trios of Tartoua kinds, adapted 
firom the baryton pieeet; 8 duett 
for Tiolln and >vtola: ptoeee for 
flute, harp, and lute; 176 oom- 
podtlom for the baiyton, vtx. 8 
dnets for 2 barTtoiu. 12 Moatai for 
baryton and cello, IS dlrertlmeDtl 
for 2 taiytona and ban. 125 dl- 
v«nlmeiiti for barytotv TMa. and 
ban. 17 oa w m tl oiM. and 8 eoncertoc 
for barTtoD. 2 tIoUds. nd baM; 
conoertoa for ttdxws ahd wind Id- 
rtramente, tIz. vioUn flc oeUo 8,> 
double baitl, lyre 6. itrte 2. bom 4. 

Clavier mnile In ebronolofloal 
■eqaenee. edition Breltkopf * 
Hartal .—trfoe with vfoUn and cello, 
Koi. 26, 98 (really hj Michael 
Haydn). 97. 2B. 28. 21. 22, ». 17. flL 10. 
11. 94. 2B, 80, 81. the three lart for 
Ante and ceDo ; sonatas Nea. 11, 12. 
19. 28k SOl 81. 2848.901 2. 82.6^ 18, 



orlgloal. the rest airancemeatt; 

•mailer pieces: variations Nos. 8, 4. 

Oaprlocki. No. 8 ; Fantasia. Mo. 2 ; 
'DUhrentes petltes pitoes' (Arta- 
ria. op. 46): 'U Maestro e lo Sco- 
lare.' variattoos for 4 hands, his 
on]^ composition of the kind, except 
. Of his many 
clavtar-eoDcertos and dlvertlmentl 
4 only are taMladed In Haydn's own 
eatalofue. the best. In D (Artaria 
17^. not beinf amongst the num- 
ber.* 

Vocal conposMons-lS Ueder. IS 
ditto (Artaria). several sinfle Ue- 
der: atrsfor various operas: operas 

La Canterina,.* epera bttfli 0798) i 

Lo Speziale,' dramma glooosa 
0788) : ' Le Peseatrid.' ditto 0770) : 

LlnfedelU ddosa.' burletta(1713); 

L'Inoontto bnproviso,' dramma 
KiocosaOTTB); 'IMionda della lona.' 
ditto 0777): 'La vera (Jostanza,* 
ditto (comp, 1777. perf. 1779); 
' L'Isoladlsabitate,' azlone tcatrale 
0779): lA FedeUi premlata,'dram- 
ma glooosa O780): 'LlnfedeltA 
fedele' O780?h tta-Iando Faladl- 

to.' drammik ergtoomlca 0782); 

Armlda,' dramma eroica (1784); 

nddental mualo to the following 
plays. 'Der Zemtseute.' 'Die Fen- 
ersbmnst,' 'Hamlet,' '(39ts von 
BerUchtngen.' 'Ktoig Lear.' 'Das 
abgebrannte Haoa.' Lastly, ma- 
rionette operas—' Der GlMterrath ' 
(l^ehide to 'FBHemon und Bau- 
ds'), 'Der Hexensohabbas,' *0«- 
noveifa,' part 4. Dido, eto. 



Leaving Vienna on Wednesday, Dec. 15, 1790, 
Haydn and Salomon travelled by Munich, Bonn, 
and Brussels to Calais, crossed the Channel in 
nine hours on New Year's Day, 1791, and from 
Dover proceeded straight to London. Haydn first 
put up at the house of Bland^ the music-seller, 45 
Holbom, but soon removed to rooms prepared 
for him at Salomon's, 18 Great Pulteney Street. 
Here ha found himself the object of every spe- 
eies of attention; ambassadors and noblemen 
called on him,^. invitations poured in from tdl 

auarters, and he was surrounded by a circle of 
tie most distinguished artists, conspicuous among 
whom were his young countryman Gyrowetz, 
and Dr. Bumey, who had been for some time in 
oorreepondence with him, and now welcomed 
him with a poetical effusion ^ The Anacreontic 
Society, the Ladies* Concerts, the New Musical 
Fund, the Professional Concerts, and all the 
other musical societies eagerly desired his pre- 
sence at their meetings. His quartets and S3an- 
phoniea were performed, Paouiierotti sang his 
cantata 'Ariadne a Nazos,' and he was enthu- 
siasticallv noticed iiv all the newspapers. Before 
leaving Vienna Salomon had announced his sub- 
scription concerts in the Moming Chronicle, for 
which Haydn was engaged to compose six sym- 
phonies, and conduct them at the pianoforte. The 
first of the series took place on March 11, 1791, 
in the Hanover Square Rooms. The orchestra, 
led by Salomon, ooiudsted of 35 or 40 performers, 
and was placed at the end opposite to that which 

I InO; known In the Library of the Fhilharmonlo Bodety as 
' Letter <i.' recently pabUshed in score and parts by Sieter-Biedermanti. 

s First circulated In MS. In 1778, afterwards printed by Artaria, now 
reprinted by Andti. 

* Andr^ has tetely republished a fine one In D, 1181. 

* It has been reprinted by Andr^ for solo, and with orchestra, and 
recently arranged for 4 hands by Bleter-Biedemiann. 

3 ' Verses on the arrival of the Grrat Mosldao Hajdn In England.' 
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it oocapied latterly. The Symphony (S«Iamoii, 
No. a) WM the first piece in the second part, the 
position stipulated for by Haydn, and the Adagio 
was encored — 'a very rare oocorrenoe.* IRie 
Morning Chronicle gives an animated description 
of the concert, the success of which was most 
brilliant, and ensured that of the whole series. 
Haydn's benefit was on May 16; £200 was 
guaranteed, but the receipts amounted to £350. 
Meantime G«llini, manager of the King's The- 
atre, was trying in Tain to obtain a licence for 
the performance of operas. Two parties were at 
'issue on the question. The Prince of Wales 
espoused the cause of the King's Theatre, while 
the Eling publiely declared his adheefon to the 
Pantheon, and pronounced two Italian opera- 
houses undesiraMe. At length Gallini was derer 
enough to obtain a license for ' Entertainments 
of Music and Dancing,' with which he opened 
the theatre on March 26, with David as tenor, 
Vestris as ballet-master, Haydn as composer, 
Federid as composer and conductor, and Salo- 
mon as leader — and with these he performed 
various works of Haydn's, including s3rmphonie8 
and quartets, his Chorus 'The Storm' (the 
wordb by Peter Pindar, ' Haik the wild uproar 
of the waves'), an Italian catch for 7 voices, 
and a cantata composed for David. His opera 
' Orfeo ed Euridice,' though paid for and nearly 
completed, was not performed, owing to the 
'&ilure of the undertaking. During the time 
he was composiDg it, Haydn lived in Usson 
Grove — ^then absolutely in the cotmtry — where 
one of his most fi^uent visitors was J. B. 
Cramer, then ao years old. His second benefit 
was on May 30, at the request of some ama- 
teurs of high position. Haydn gave a concert 
at the Hanover Square Rooms, where he con- 
ducted two of his symphonies, and, for the first 
time, the 'Seven Words' {IJa Passione instru- 
mentale), afterwards repeated at the concert 
of Clement, the boy-violinist, and elsewhere. 
About this time he was invited to the annual 
dinner of the Royal Sodety of Musicians, and 
composed for the occasion a march for orchestra, 
the autograph of which is still preserved by the 
sodety. He also attended the Handd Com- 
memoration in Westminster Abbey. He had a 
good place near the King's box, and never having 
heard any performance on so grand a scale, was 
immensely impressed. When the Halldujah 
Chorus rang through the nave, and the whole 
audience rose to ^eir feet, he wept like a child, 
exclaiming, * He is the master of us all.' 

In the first week of July he went to the Ox- 
ford Commemoration, for the honorary decree of 
Doctor of Music, conferred at Dr. Bumey°s sug- 
gestion. Three grand concerts formed an im- 
portant feature of the entertainments ; at the 
second of these the ' Oxford ' symphony* was per- 
formed, Haydn giving the tempi at the oi^^an; and 
at the third he appeared in his Doctors gown, 
amid enthusiastic applause. The * Catalogue of all 

* He had takan a bbw Sjrmphonr wtth bim. bat tbat In O (Letter 
Q. 1787 or ») waa RibaUUited. owing to tbe time being too short for n- 
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Graduates * contains the entry, 'Haydn, Joseph. 
Composer to His Serene HiglmesB the Prince of 
Esterhazy. cr. Doctor of Moaic, July 8, 1791.' 
He sent the University as his * exerdae ' the tA- 
lowing composition ' — ^afterwards used for the first 
of the 'Ten Commandmoxts,' tlie whole of whkk 
he set to canons during his stay in LosMian *. 

Canon eanerizanM, a ire. 




On his return he made several excmnoiis in 
the ndghbourhood of London, and stayed five 
weeks with Mr. Brassey (of 71 Lombard Street)' 
at his country house 1 2 miles from town, wl^re 
he gave lessons to Miss Brassey, and enjoyed 
the repose of country life in the midst of a fiunily 
circle all cordially attached to him. Meantime 
a new contract was entered into with Sakmoo, 
which prevented his obeying a pressing smnmoos 
from I^ce Esterhazy to a great f^te tor the Em- 
peror. In November he was a guest at two Guild- 
hall banquets — that of the outgoing Lord Major 
(Sir John Boydell) on the 5th, and that of the new 
one (John Hopkins) on the 9th. Of these enters 
tainments he left a curious account in hia diary. ' 
In the same month he visited the marionnettes 
at the Fantoccini theatre in Savile Row, ia 
which he took a great interest from old associa- 
tions with Esterhlz. On the 25th, on an invi- 
tation from the Prince of Wales, he went to 
Oatlands, to visit the Duke of York, who bad 
married the Princess of Prussia two days before. 
' Die liebe kleine ' — she was but 1 7— quite woa 
Haydn's heart ; she eang, played the piano, sat 
by his side during his symphony (one she had 
often heard at home), and hummed all the ain 
as it went on. The Prince of Wales played ti» 
violoncello, and all the music was of Haydn's 
composition. They even made him sing his 
own songs. During the visit, which lasted three 
days, Hoppner painted his portrait, by the Prince's 
command; it was engraved in 1807 by Facioa, 
and is now at Hampton Court (Ante-ro<»n, No. 
920). Engravings were also published in London 
by Schiavonetti and Bartolozzi from portraits 
by Guttenbrunn and Ott, and by Hanly from 
his own oil-painting. Haydn next went t# 
Cambridge to see the University, thence to Sir 
Patrick Blake's at Langham, and afterwards ta 
the house of a Mr. Shaw, where he was received 

* The MtogTBph. Um gift of GrtolBg«r. tt prw u ia a In tte Mmtsm 
of the G«wibdi«ft der M usikftvumto In Vtonaa. 
s Ad ancestor of the prearat TtiooMs BruMf, Esq., X. P, 
« 8m rohl'i 'Uudn In LoDdoB' p. 157. 
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with every possible mark of res|9bBCt and atten- 
tion. He says in his diary, ' Mn. Shaw is the 
most beautiful woman I ever saw * ; and when 
quite an old man still preserved a ribbon which 
she had worn during his visit, and on which 
bis name was embroidered in gold. 

The directors of the Professional Ckmcerts 
had been for some time endeavouring to make 
Haydn break his engagements with Salomon and 
GaUini. Not succeedmg, they invited his pupil 
Ignaz Pleyel, firom Strassburg, to conduct their 
concerts; but &r irom showing any sjrmptoms 
of rivalry or hostility, master and pupil con* 
tinned the best of friends, and took every op- 
portunity of displaying their attachment. The 
Professionals were first in the field, as their open- 
ing concert took place on Feb. 15, 1792, iniile 
8uomon*s series did not begin till the 17th. 
Gyrowetz was associated with Haydn as com- 
poser for the year, and his works were as much 
appreciated here as in Paris. At these concerts 
Haydn produced symphonies, divertimenti for 
concerted instruments, a nottumo for the same, 
string quartets, a clavier trio, airs, a cantata, 
and the 'Storm' chorus already mentioned.^ 
He was also in great request at concerts, and 
conducted those of Barthelemon (with whom 
he formed a close friendship), Haesler the pianist, 
Mme. Mara (who sang at his benefit), and 
many others. Besides his own annual benefit 
Salomon gave ' by desire * an extra concert on 
June 6. when he played several violin solos, 
and when Haydn*s favourite compositions were 
' received with an extasy of admiration.' ' Thus,* 
to quote the Morning Clut)nicle, 'Salomon finished 
his season on Wednesday night with the greatest 
^lat.* The concerts over, he made excursions to 
"Windsor Castle, Ascot Races, and Slough, where 
he stayed with Herschel, of whose domestic life 
be gives a particular des^sription in his diary. 
The only son, afterwards Sir John Herschel, was 
then a few months old. He went also to the 
meeting of the Charity Children in St. Pauls 
Cathedral, and was deeply moved by the singing. 
* I was more touched,' says he in his diary, * by 
this innocent and reverent music than by any I 
ever heard in my life.' The somewhat common- 
place double chant by Jones the organist, is 
quoted in his diary. [See JoxES.] 

Amongst Haydn's intimate associates in this 
year were Bartolozzi the engraver, to whose wife 
he dedicated 3 Clavier trios and a sonata * in C, 
and John Hunter the surgeon (who begged in 
vain to be allowed to remove a polypus in the 
nose which he had inherited from his mother), 
and whose wife wrote the words for most of his 
12 English canzonets — the first set dedicated 
to her; the second to Lady Charlotte Bertie. 
But the dearest of all his friends was Mrs. 
Bchroeter, a lady of good birth, and widow of 
the Queen's music-master, John Samuel Schroe- 
ter, who died Nov. i, 1788. She took lessons 

1 Thit. hUflntoompotltion to English words, became Terr popular u 
ftoOffertorlum In cburche*. Score and p&rts, Breitkopft. Simrock. etc. 

* This sonata, published by H. Caulileld. has never been printed In 
Oennanj. Haydn's remark on It was. ' Not yet to be printed.' The 
Adagk) only. In F, is often rpprint*d separately, by HoUe, Peters, etc 
It is girea main by Stemdale Beooett In bis ' OUssical Prtctloe.' 
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from him on the pianoforte, and a warm feeling 
of esteem and respect sprang up between them, 
which on her side ripened into a passionate 
attachment. Haydn's affections must also have 
been involved, for in his old age he said once, 
pointing to a packet of her letters, 'Those are 
from an English widow who fell in love with 
me. She was a very attractive woman and still 
handsome, though over sixty; and had I been 
free I should certainly have married her.* Haydn 
dedicated to Mrs. Schroeter three Clavier-lVios 
(Breitkopf & Hartel, Nos. i, 3, 6). In the 2nd 
(Ff minor) he adapted the Adagio from the 
Salomon-symphony, No. 9 (B b), probably a fa- 
vourite of the lady's. A second of his London 
admirers deserves mention. Among his papers 
is a short piece with a note saying that it was 
'by Mrs. Hodges, the loveliest woman I ever 
saw, and a great pianoforte player. Both words 
and music are hers,' and ^en follows a P.S. in 
the trembling hand of his latest life, ' Bequiescat 
in pace ! J. Haydn.' ' 

During his absence his wife had had the offer 
of a small house and garden in the suburbs of 
Vienna (Windmfihle, 73 kleine Steingasse, now 
19 Haydngasse, then a retired spot in the 4th 
district of the Mariahilf suburb), and she wrote 
askine him to send her the money for it, as it 
would be just the house for her when she be- 
came a widow. He did not send the money, 
but on his return to Vienna bought it, added 
a storey, and lived there frt>m Jan. 1797 till 
his death. 

Haydn left London towards the end of June 
1792, and travelling by way of Bonn — where 
Bieethoven asked his opinion of a cantata, and 
Frankfort — where he met Prince Anton at the 
coronation of the Emperor Francis II, reached 
Vienna at the end of July. His reception was 
enthusiastic, and all were eag^ to hear his 
London symphonies. In Dec. 1792 Beethoven 
came to him for instruction, and continued to 
take lessons until Haydn's second journey to Eng- 
land. The relations of these two great men have 
been much misrepresented. That Haydn had 
not in any way forfeited Beethoven's respect is 
evident, as he spoke highly of him whenever 
opportunity offered, usually cho«e one of Haydn's 
themes when improvising in public, scored one of 
his * quartets for his own use, and carefully pre- 
served the autograph of one of the English 
symphonies.* But whatever Beethoven's early 
feeling may have been, all doubts as to his latest 
sentiments are set at rest by his exclamation on 
his death-bed on seeing a view of Haydn's 
birthplace, sent to him by Diabelli — *To think 
that so great a man should have been bom in 
a cunmion peasant's cottage I ' [See Bsethovsn, 
p. 1996.] 

Again invited by Salomon, under special sti- 
pulation, to compose 6 new symphonies, Haydn 
started on his second journey on Jan. 19, 

s See Pohl's 'Haydn In London.' 218-23S. 

* Traatwein. score No. 20: Beethoven's VS. Is in the possesrion of 
Artaria. Bee the Sale Catalogne. No. 112. giren In Thayer. ' Cbrono- 
logiwhes VerzelchnlM,' p. 177. 

9 No. 4, Bb. sold amoug Beethoven's remalnsn-Sale Catakvue. No. US. 
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1794. Prince Anton took a rductant leave of 
him, and died three davs after he left This 
time Haydn went down tlie Bhine, accompanied 
by his &ithful copyist and servant, Johann 
Elssler* and arrived in London on Feb. 4. He 
took lodgings at No. i Bory Street, St. James's, 
probably to be near Mrs. Schroeter, who lived 
in James Street, Buckingham Gate. Nothing 
is known of their relations at this time ; Elssler 
could have givoi information on this and many 
other points, but unlike Handel's Smith he was 
a mere copyist, and none of Haydn's biographers 
seem to have thought of applying to him for 
particulars about his master, though he lived 
till 1843. — Haydn's engagement with Salomon 
bound him to compose and conduct six fresh 
symphonies ; and besides these, the former set, 
including the 'Surprise,* was repeated. Some 
new quartets are also mentioned, and a quintet 
in C (known as op. 88), which however was 
his brother Michael s. The first concert was on 
Feb. 10, and the last on May i a. At one of the 
rebearsab Haydn surprised the orchestra by 
showing young Smart (afterwards Sir George) 
the proper way to play the drums. At Haydn's 
benefit (May a) the 'Military* Symphony was 
produced for the first time, and Dussek and 
Viotti played concertos, llie latter was also 
le^er at Salomon's, benefit ~a proof of the good 
understanding between the two violinists. 

During his second visit Haydn had ample 
opportmuties of becoming acquainted with Han- 
ders music Begular performances of his ora- 
torios took place in Lent both at Covent Grarden 
and Drury Lane ; and in 1 795 concerts of sacred 
music, interspersed with some of Haydn's sym- 
phonies, were given at the King's Theatre. 
Haydn also conducted performances of his sym- 
phonies at the New Musical Ftmd concerts. 
Among his new acquaintances we find Dragonetti, 
who had accompanied Banti to Lond<jn in 1 794, 
and a lasting friendship sprang up between 
Haydn and that good-natured artist. For Banti 
Ha^dn composed an air * Non partir,* in £ (the 
recitative b^^ins, 'Berenice '), which she sang at 
his benefit. 



1 This name if elfwly Mtodatrd witb that of Haydn from rm, the 
data ur JoMph Ebslert marrtafe at Eiaenstadt, at which Hajdn u- 
tbtcd. Joseph waa a natire of Siletia. aod mnatc oopjrtst to Prioce 
Etterhazy. HLi ehildrcD were Uken into the ' eh^Ml ' od Hajdn't 
recommeDdaiton. and the second mmi, Johannes (bora at Uaenstadt 
176B). liTcd the whole of his life with him. first u copyist and then u 
seneral servant and factotum. He accompanied Haydn on his second 
Journey to London, aod tended him hi hU last yean with th« greatest 
care. Despite the proverb that ' no man Is a hero to his valet.' Haydn 
was to Elssler a constant sahject of veneration, whkdi he carried so 
for that when he thought himself unobserved he would stop with the 
cea<er before hU master's portrait, as If it were the altar. 

Blnler copl<Ml a large amount of Haydn's music, partly fai bcot«. 
partly in separate paru. much at which is now treasured as the 
autograph of Haydn, though the handwrlttaig of the two are eiwentlally 
dlUvent. He survived bU master 34 years and died at Vienna June 
12. JM3. hi the eiOoyment of «"00 florins which Haydn bequeathed to 
him u a • true and honest senrauc' His elder brother Joseph, oboe 
M Esterhaz. died at Vienna, also to IfMS. Johann married Therese 
Prinster. whose brothers Anton and Michael were horn-players, and 
the pride of the Exterhazy orchestra. From this union came fl» 
JOHAKN, bom IKO. died (as choruvmaster at the Berlta Theatre Royal) 
lflT2; (2) THKKE8E. bom April 5, 180S. and (3) Feakziska, bom June '/3. 
IPIO— all natives of Vienna. Both daughters were danseuses. Therese' 
w*» made Frau von Barnlm by the King of Prawla. married Prince 
Adalbert, and died at Meran, Nov. 20. 1878 ; while Franziska. better 
Known as Fahnt Elsslib, was one of the greatest dancrrs of her 
«me. She Is sUU living In complete seclusion at Vienna (1879;. 
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Among the nmnerons vioiiniska then is Jjmr 
don — Jamowick, Janiewicz, Cramer, Viotti, 
Clement, Bridgetown, etc — we must not omit 
Giardini. Though nearly 80 years of age be 
produced an orat<mo, * Ruth,* at Rmnf^lagfa, and 
even played a concerto. His temper was fright- 
fill, and he showed a particular spite agaimt 
Haydn, even remarking within his hearing 
when urged to call upon him, ' I daa*t want to 
see the German dog.* Haydn retorted by writing 
in his diary, after hesring him pl*7, 'Gisrdim 
played like a pig.* After the exertions of the 
season Haydn sought refreshment in the c auutr y. 
first staying at Sir Charles Hich*8 house near 
Waverley Abbey, in Surrey. In September he 
went with Dr. Bumey to see RauzKtm at Bath, 
where he passed three pleasant days, and wrots 
a canon to the inscription ^diich Ranrrrni had 
put on a monument in his garden to " his best 
friend' — *Tiirk was a faithful dog, and not a 
man.* He also went to Taplow with Shield, 
and with Lord Abingdon visited Lord Aston at 
PresUm. An anecdote of this time shows ths 
humour which was so native to Haydn, and so 
often pervades his compositioDft. He ronipn spi d 
an apparently easy sonata for iHanoforte and 
violin, called it 'Jacob's Dream,* and sent it 
anonymously to an amateur who profiassed Urn- 
self addicted to the extreme Uf^>er notes of the 
violin. The unfi^tunate performer was ddighted 
with the <^)^ng ; here was a composer whe 
thoroughly understood the instrument! bat ss 
he found himsdf compelled to mount the ladder 
higher aod higher wiUiout any r^^xu^ of ooniiBg 
down again, tiie perspiration burst oat upon his 
foreheadf and he exclaimed, ' What sort of com- 
position do you call this ? the man knows nothing 
whatever of the violin.' 

In 1 795 Salomon announced his concerts nnder 
a new name and place, the 'National SdKwl 
of Music,* in the King's Conoert-roosn, recendy 
added to the King's Theatre. Haydn was sgaia 
engaged as composer and conductor of his own 
symphonies, and Salomon had collected an onr 
precedented assemblage of talent. Tlie mosie 
was chiefly operatic, but one or even two of 
Haydn's symphonies were given regnlariy, the 
'Surprise* being a special &vourite. With 
regard to this symphony Haydn confessed to 
Gyrowetz, who liappened to cadi when he wss 
composing the Andante, that he intended ts 
startle the audience. ' There all the women will 
scream,' he said with a laugh, pointing to ths 
well-known explosion of the drums. Ihe fint 
concert was on Feb. a, and two extra ooti 
were given on May 31 and June 1, the latter 
being Haydn's last appearance before an EnglUh 
audience.^ His last benefit was on May 4, when 
the programme consisted entirely of his work*, 
except the concertos of Viotti and of Ferlendii 
the oboist. Banti sang his aria for the fiist 
time, but according to his diary < she sang very 
scanty.* He was greatly pleased wiUi thesucccw 

* Tin 1799. when the mwlertakinc USM, Saknaoii oootttned 10 
perform Haydn's ■ympb<m.eai with hb permiuion. at Hicsc <va» 
eoDoerti. 
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of this concert ; the audience was a dfatinguiBhed 
one, and the net receipts amounted to £400. ' It 
is only in England that one can make such Bums/ 
he remarked. J. B. Cramer and Mme. Dussek 
gave concerts soon after, at which Haydn con- 
ducted his own symphonies. 

During the latter months of his stay in Lon- 
don Haydn was much distinguished by the 
Court. At a concert at York House the pro- 
gramme consisted entirely of his compositions, 
he presided at the pinnoforte, and Salomim was 
leader. The King and Queen, the Princesses, 
the Prince of Wales, and Uie Dukes of CUrenoe 
and Gloucester were present, and the Prince of 
Wales presented Haydn to the King, who, in 
roite of his almost exclusive preference for 
Handel, expressed great interest in the music, 
and presented the composer te the Queen, who 
begged him to sing some of bis own songs. He 
was also repeatedly invited to the Queen's con- 
certs at BuckinghMn House ; and both King and 
Queen expressed a wish that he should remain 
in England, and spend the summer at Windsor. 
Haydn replied that he felt bound not to desert 
Prince Esterhazy, and was not inclined entirely 
to forsake his own country. As a particular 
mark of esteem the Queen presented bun with a 
copy of the score of Handel's Passion-music to 
Brocke8*s words. He was frequently at Carlton 
House, where the Prince of Wales (a pupil of 
Croedill*s on the cello, and fond of taking the 
bass in catches and glees), had a regular concert- 
room, and often played his part in the oreheetra 
^th the Dukes of Cumberland (viola) and Glou- 
cester (violin). In 1795 he gave many musical 
parties, and at one which took place soon after 
fiis marriage (April 8) the Princess of Wales 
j^yed the pianoforte and sang with Havdn, 
-who not only conducted but sang some of his 
own songs. He attended at Carlten House 26 
times in all, but like other musicians found much 
difficulty in getting paid. After waiting long in 
vain he sent in a bill for 100 guineas from 
Vienna, which was immediately <Ssohaiged by 
Parliament. It must be admitted that the do- 
mand was moderate. 

Encouraged by the success of the 'Sterm,' 
Haydn undertook te compose a larger work te 
Bnglish words. Lord Abingdon suggested Need- 
ham's 'Invocation of Neptune,' an adaptation of 
scmie poor verses prefixed te Selden s * Mare 
ClauBum," but he made little progress, probably 
finding his acquaintance with English too limited. 
The only finished numbers are, a bass solo, ' Nor 
can I think my suit is vain,' and a chorus, ' Thy 
great endeavours te increase.' The autograph is 
in the British Museum. Haydn received parting 
gifts frt>m dementi, Tattersall, and many others, 
one being a talking parrot, which realised 1400 
florins after his death. In 1 804 he received from 
Gardiner of Leicester six pairs of cotten stockings, 
into which were worked favourite themes from 
bis music. — His return was now inevitable, as 
Prince Esterhazy had written some time before 
that he wished his chapel reconstituted, with 
Haydn again as its conductor. 
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The second visit to London was a brilliant 
success. He returned from it with increased 

Eowers, unlimited fame, and a competence for 
fe. By concerts, lessons, and symphonies, not 
counting his other compositions, he had sgain — as 
before—made £1 200, enough to relieve l5m from 
all anxiety for the future. He often said after- 
wards that it was not till he had been in England 
that he became famous in Germany, by which he 
meant that though his reputation was high at 
home, the English were the first to give him public 
homage and liberal remuneration. His diary con- 
tains a list of the work s composed in London. To 
those already mentioned we must add — 

4 hymns for Tutenall'i * Faro- 1 Abiosdoo ; harrooniM tad uoom- 
chhU Fmlmodj'; toogt for GaUlni pwilinenU to IM Scotch Mngt for 
•Dd others : R Lieder-one with Napier the pablUher; a lym- 
orcheMrml acoompanlment : arias|pfaoai»«onc«rtante In Bb: a not- 
for DaTld. Slguorm Baall. and M Im tamo ; 2 dlTertlmentl ; aa orertara 
Poole, and another with orchestral ' for Salomon's ' Whidsor CMUe ' 
aeeompanlment:'OtaDeftilToic«,'|(CoTatt Garden); 4 marches; M 
song, oomposwl for a distlngQished j mlnoeU aud allemands; 6 oonti«- 
ladjr; 'lines from the Battle of dansei; 8 qoarteU (finished In VI- 
the Nile,' words by Mrs. Knight, a'enna In 1793, known as op. 73 and 
grand air; 'The spirit's sMig'i74. dedicated to Count Apponyl. 
(Shake^wara^wordsXtheTenCom-London and Farb editions. Mos. 
majidments set to oanoos; one 6»-74): and 10 pianoforte sonatas 
canon In an album; 8 Bn^ish for Broderip. Preston, Miss Janioo. 
etc. In the Interral between 
Haydn's first and second Tislts to 
London he composed the Andaata 
In F minor with rariatlons, one of 
his finest works, dedicated to Mile. 
Ployer, 12 Redoaten Minuets and 
13 Teutsehe Tanxe for the benefit 
of the ArtlsU' Widows' Fund. Ttm 
SalomoQ vmphony In B» (No. 10) 
was written In Vienna In 170. 



songs: 18 Canzonets (1st set: Mer- 
mald** song; La memoria; Pas- 
torale; Despair; Pleasing pain; 
Fidelity. 2nd set: Sailor's song: 
The Wanderer; Sympathy; She 
nerar told her lofe; Plercliw eyes : 
Oootent) ; ' Dr. Harrington's Com- 
pliment,' soDg with piano aoeom- 
panlment. In reply to Terses and 
mostc addieseed to Haydn by Dr. 
Barlngton: 18 ballads for Lord 

Haydn left London August 15, 1795, and tra- 
velled by way of Hamburg, Berlin, and Dresden. 
Soon after his return a pleasant surprise awaited 
him. He was taken by Count Harrach and a 
genial party of noblemen and gentleman, first to 
a small peninsula formed by the Leitha in a park 
near Rohrau, where he found a monument and 
bust of himself, and next to his birthplace. Over- 
come by his feelings, on entering the humble 
abode. Haydn stooped down and kissed the three- 
hold, and then pointing to the stove, told the com- 
pany that it was on that very spot ^lat his career 
as a musician began. On the i8th December he 
gave a concert in the small Redoutensaal, at which 
three of his London symphonies were performed, 
and Beethoven played either his first or second 
clavier-concerto. At this time he lived in the 
Neumarkt (now No. 2) which he left in Jan. 
1797 for his own house in the suburbs. He 
now only went to Eisenstadt for the summer 
and autumn. Down to 1 802 he always had a new 
mass ready for Princess Esterhazy s name-day, 
in September. (Novello, Nob. 2, 1, 3, 16, 4, 6.)^ 
To these years belong several other compositions — 
A cantata, 'Die Erwahlung eines Kapellmeisters,' 
composed for a club meeting regularly in the 
evenings at the tavern ' zum Schwanen,' in the 
Neumarkt.' Incidental music for * Alfred,' a 

> No. 2 was composed 17M. ' Jm tempore MZC and called the 'Pan- 
kenmease,' because in the Agnun the dninu are Introduced. No. S 
was composed 1797; known In England as the Imperial Mass. but in 
(iermany as ' Die Nelsonmesse.' because it In said to have been per- 
formed during Nelson's visit to Eisenxtadt In 1800; he asked Haydn 
for hh pen, and gave him his own gold watch la exchange. 

> Mudi frequented In later years by Beethoren (see his letters to 
Zme.ikall). It was the scene of the adventure with the waiter ifikt, 
p. 121). 
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tragedy adapted from the English of Cowmeadow, 
and performed once in 1795 at Schick&neder'B 
Theatre in * Vienna ; a fine chorus in the old 
Italian style, ' Non nobis * Domine/ perhaps sug- 
gested by Byid's canon which he heard so often 
in London ; a grand 'Te ' Deum,' composeii 1800 ; 
and the * Seven Words/ rewritten for voices, and 
first performed at Eisenstadt, Oct. 1 797. Instru- 
mental muido — Clavier-trios, Breitkopf & Hartel, 
Kos. 18, 19, 20. dedicated to Princess Marie 
Esterhazy ; i, 2, 6, to Mrs. Schroeter ; 3, ^*, 5, to 
Bartolozzi ; 12, 1 5 ^ to Mile. Madelaine de Kurz- 
beck : when requested by Prince Esterhazy in 1 803 
to compose a sonata for the wife of Mar^chal 
Moreau, Haydn arranged this trio as a duet 
for clavier and violin ; and in that form it was 
published years after as his 'demiere Sonate.' 
Clavier sonata (Breitk. & Hartel, No. i ), dedicated 
to Mile. Kurzbeck ; 6 string-quartets, known as 
op. 75 and 76, dedicated to Count Erdody ; and 
3 ditto, op. 77, dedicated to Prince Lobkowitz. 

During his visits Haydn had often envied 
the English their *Grod save the King,* and the 
war with France having quickened his desire to 
provide the people with an adequate expression 
of their fidelity to the throne, he determined to 
compose a national anthem for Austria. Hence 
arose ' Grott erhalte Franz den Kaiser,* the most 
popular of all his Lieder. Haydn^s friend, 
Freiherr van Swieten, suggested the idea to the 
Prime Minister, Graf von Saurau, and the poet 
Hauschka was commissioned to write the words, 
which Haydn set in January 1797. On the 
Emperor's birthday, Feb. 12, the air was sung 
simultaneously at the national theatre in Vienna, 
and at all the principal theatres in the provinces. 
[See Emperor's Hymn.] This strain, almost 
sublime in its simplicity, and so devotional in 
its character that it is used as a hynm-tune, 
fiuthfuUy reflects Haydn's feelings towards his 
sovereign. It was his fitvourite work, and to- 
wards the close of his life he often consoled him- 
self by playing it with great expression. He also 
introduced a set of masterly variations on it into 
the so-called ' Kaiserquartett * (No. 77). 

High as his reputation already was, it had not 
reached its culminating point. This was attained 
by two works of his old age, the * Creation * and 
the * Seasons.' Shortly before his departure from 
London, Salomon offered him a poem for music, 
which had been compiled by Lidley from Milton^s 
' Paradise Lost ' before the death of Handel, but 
not used. Haydn took it to Vienna, and when 
Freiherr van Swieten suggested his composing an 
oratorio, he handed him the poem. Van Swieten 
translated it with considerable alterations, and 
a sum of 500 ducats was guaranteed by twelve 
of the principal nobility. Haydn set to work 
with the greatest ardour. * Never was I so 

» The music wm re-conipoud in 1798 bat nereriued. and the 'Chor 
der DAuen,' for men'i voices. Is the only number publUhed (Breltkoiir. 
1810). 

> Score and parts In Bleter-Bledermuin's newedltloo. 

* First published to score by Breitkopf * Hlrti*!. 

* See Mendelssohn's letter to Rebecca DIrichlet (Feb. 1«3». 'First 
we played Haydn's trio to C, and set everybody wondering that any- 
thing so fine was in existence ; and jet Breitkopf * BArtel printed it 
longe«o!' 

* First publUbad by Tncf. 
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pious,* he says, ' as when composing the CreatMs. 
I knelt down every day and prayed God u 
strengthen me for my w(n^* It was first giTCi 
in private at the Schwarzenberg palace, on tbe 
29th and 30th of April. 1 798 ; and in poUic 
on Haydn's name-day, March 19, 1799, at tht 
National Theatre. The noblemen previon^T 
mentioned paid the expenses, and handi^ orer 
to Haydn the «itire {»t>oeed0, amounting t» 
4,000 florins (£320). The LmpressiaQ it pro- 
duced was extrao^inary ; the whole atxdieDoe wai 
deeply moved, and Haydn cinfeaaed that be 
could not describe his sensations. 'One mo- 
ment,' he said, ' I was as cold as ice, \he next 
I seemed on fire. More than once I was afraid 
I should have a stroke.' The next performanct 
was given by the TonknnsUer Societat, Haydn 
conducting. Once only he conducted it <mtude 
Vienna — March 9, 1800, at a grand perfonnance 
in the palace at Ofen before the Archduke Pala- 
tine Joseph of Hungary. No sooner waa Lbe Kxve 
engraved (1800), than the 'Creation* was p^ 
formed everywhere. Choral societies were fooiuied 
for the express purpose, and its populari^ vai 
for long equalled only by that of the ' Messiah.' 
In London Ashley and Salomon gave rival per- 
formances, the former on March 28, 1800, at 
Covent Garden, the latter on April 21, in th« 
ocmcert-room of the King^s Theatre, with Man 
and Dussek in the princi^ parts, and a concerto 
on the organ by Samuel Wesley. In the EngU^ 
provinces it was first performed by tbe lliree 
Choirs — at Worcester in 1800, Herefoxi in 1801, 
and Gloucester in 1S02. — In 1799 Haydn en- 
tered into relations with Breitkopf i, Hartel, and 
edited the 12 vols, in red covers which fionned 
for long the only collecticxi of his worics for cla- 
vier and for voice. 

As soon as the 'Oeation* was finished. Van 
Swieten persuaded Haydn to begin anodier 
oratorio, which he had adapted &om Thomson's 
Seasons. He consented to the propositioii wit^ 
reluctance, on the ground that his powers wen 
failing; but he began, and in spite of his ob- 
jections to certain passages as imsnited to marc 
(a point over which he and Van Swieten nearij 
quarrelled^ the work as a whole interested him 
much, and was speedily completed. The fin$ 
performances took place April 24 and 27, sad 
May I, at the Schwarzenberg palace. On May 29 
he^ conducted it for his own benefit in the large 
Redoutensaal, and in December handed over tbe 
score, as he had that of the * Creadon,* to tbe 
Tonkunstler Societat, which has derived a per 
manent income from both works. Opintosi 
are now divided as to the respective value <i 
the two, but at the time the success of tbs 
'Seasons* fully equalled that of the *Oeat3A' 
and even now the youthful freshness which cba* 
racterises it is very striking. The strain hem- 
ever was too great ; as he often said afienraitk 
* The Seasons gave me the finishing stroke.' Os 
Dec. 26, 1S03, he conducted the 'Seven Wctdi' 
for the hospital fund at the RedoutensaaL b^ 
it was his last public exertion. In the feJkv^ 
ing year he was asked to conduct the ' Creatifla* 
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at Eisenstadt, but declined on the score of weak- 
ness ; and indeed he was failing rapidly. His 
works composed after the ' Seasons' are very few, 
the chief being some vocal qaartets, on which 
he set a high value. In these hi« devotional 
feeling comes out strongly, in * Herr der du mir 
das L«ben,' * Du bii»t*s dem Ruhm und Ehre 
^ebuhret/ and 'Der Greis* — • Hin ist aUe meine 
Kraft.* In 1802 and 3 he harmonised and wrote 
acoompaniments for a number of Scotch songs, 
for which he received 500 florins from Whyte of 
Edinburgh. This pleased him so much that he is 
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said to have expressed his pride in the work as 
one which would long preserve his memory in 
Scotland. He also arranged Welsh airs (Pre«toii ; 
41 Nos. in 3 voL«.) and Irinh airs, but the latter 
he did not complete, and they were undertaken 
by Beethoven. One of his last string- quartets 
(Trautwein 83) has two movements complete, the 
'Andante* and the 'Minuet'; in despair oc 
finishing it, in 1806, he added the first few bars 
of * Der Grreii * as a conclusion.* He had these 
same bars printed as a card in answer to friends 
who enquired after him.* 
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Haydn*s last years were passed in a continual 
struggle with the infirmities of age, relieved by 
occasional gleams of sunshine. When in a 
happy mood he would unlock his cabinet, and 
exhibit to his intimate friends the souvenirs, 
diplomas, and valuables of all kinds which it 
contained. This often led him to speak of the 
events of his life, and in this way Griesinger, 
XHee, Beriuch, Carpani, and Neukonun, became 
acquainted with many details. Haydn also 
received other visitors who cannot have failed to 
give him pleasure; such were Cherubini. the 
Abb4 Vogler, the Weber family, Baillot, Mme. 
Sigot the pianist, Pleyel, Bierey, Gansbacher, 
Hummel, Nisle, Tomaschek, Reichardt, Iffland ; 
his &tthful friends Mmes. Aumhammer, Kurz- 
beck, and Spielmann, the Princess Esterhazy with 
her son Paul — who all came to render homage 
to the old man. Mozart's widow did not forget 
her husband's beet fnend. and her son Wolfgang, 
then 14, begged his blessing at his first public 
concert, in S Theatre an-der-Wien, on April 8, 
1 805, for which he had composed a cantata, in 
honoor of Haydn*s 73rd birthday. 

After a long seclusion Haydn appeared in 
public for the last time at a remarkable per- 
formance of the ' Creation * at the University on 
March 27, 1808. He was carried in his arm- 
chair to a place among the first ladies of the 
land, and received with the warmest demonstra- 
tions of welcome. Salieri conducted. At the 



words * And there was light,* Haydn was quite 
overcome, and pointing upwards exclaimed, * It 
came from thence.' As the performance went 
on his agitation became extreme, and it was 
thought better to take him home after the first 
part. As he was carried out people of the 
highest rank thronged to take leave of him, and 
Beethoven fervently kissed his hand and fore- 
head. At the door he paused, and turning round 
lifted up his hands as if in the act of blessing. 

In 1797 Prince Nicolaus had augmented his 
salary by 300 florins, and in 1806 added another 
6oo~making his whole emolument 2,300 florins 
(£200) — besides paying his doctor's bills. This 
increase in income was a great satisfaction to 
Haydn, as he had long earnestly desired to help 
his many poor relations during his life, and to 
leave them something after his death. 

To one who loved his country so deeply, it was 
a sore trial to see Vienna twice occupied by the 
enemy — ^in 1805 and 1809. The second time the 
city waa bombarded, and the first shot fell not fiur 
from his residence. In his infirm condition this 
alarmed him greatly, but he called out to hi^ 

I Dedicated to Coant Maarioe de Fries. Haydn gare It to Orie< 
thtjer aaylni, 'It Is my last child, and not unlike mc' 
> ' Fled for erer is my strength ; 

Old and weak am I!' 
AbM Stadler made a canon out of these lines by addinc two iDor«— 
'Doch waa Sle er«chuf bklbt stets. 

Ewig ist dein Buhm.' 
'But what thou hast achlerad stands tut; 
Lasting to thy fiuno.' 
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MTvanU, 'Children, don't be frightened ; no hum 
can happen to you while Haydn is by.* The last 
viidt he received on his death-bed (the city being 
then in the occupation of the French) was firom 
a French officer, who sang 'In native worth* 
with a depth of expression doubtless inspired by 
the occasion. Haydn was much moved, and 
embraced him warmly at parting. On May a6, 
1809, he called his servants round him for the 
last time, and having been carried to the piano 
solemnly played the Esapercfta Hymn three 
times over. Five days afterwards, at one 
o'clock in the morning of the 3iBt, he expired. 

On June 15 Mozart's Requiem was poformed 
in his honour at the Schottenkirche. Amongst 
the mourners were many French officers of high 
rank ; and the guard of honour round the cata- 
falque was composed of French soldiers, and a 
detachment of tne Biirgerwehr. He was buried 
in the Hundsthurm churchyard, outside the lines, 
, close to the suburb in which he lived, but his 
'remains were exhumed by command of Prince 
Esterhazy, and solenmly re-interred in the upper 
parish church at Eisenstadt on Nov. 7, 1820. A 
simple stone with a Latin inscription is inserted 
in the wall over the vault — to inform the passer- 
by that a great man rests below. 

It is a well-known fiict that when the coffin 
was opened for identification before the removal, 
the skull was missing: it had been stolen two 
days after the funeral. The one which was 
afterwards sent to the Prince anonymously as 
Haydn's, was buried with the other remains; 
but the real one was retained and is at present 
in the possession of the family of a celebrated 
physician. The grave at Vienna remained abso- 
lutely undistinguished for 5 years after Haydn's 
death, till 1814, when his pupil Neukomm erected 
a stone bearing the following inscription, which 
contains a 5 -part Canon for solution. 
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ITATUS MDCCXXXn 

OBIIT HDCCCIX 

CAN. AENIGM. QUIKQUE . VOO. 
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D. D. D. 

Discip. Eius Neukom Vindob. Redux. 

MDCCCXIV. 

This stone was renewed by Graf von Stock- 
hammer in 1842. 

As soon as Haydn's death was known, funeral 
services were held in all the principal cities of 
Europe. In Paris was performed a sacred 
cantata for three voioeB^ and orchestra (Breit- 
kopf & Hartel) composed by Cherubini on a false 
report of his death in 1805. It was also given 
elsewhere. 

> Ka ISS In Cherablnl's own CaUlogiM. 
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During his latter years Haydn wis msde a 
honorary member of many insUtutiuo*— tfat 
Academy of Arts and Sdenoes, Stockbob 
(1798); the Philharmonic Sodety at Lsybid 
(1800) ; the Academy of Arts, Amitcrdaa 
(1801); thelnstitut (1802), the ' ComerrstoR 
de Musiqne' (1805), and the 'Society taiiim- 
ique des en£uis d'Apollon ' of Paris (1807). He 
also received gold medals from the muaidsiu vbo 
performed the Creation at the opera in Pan, 
Dec. 24, 1800, and from the Institat (180}); 
the ' Zwblfbche BuxgermedaiUe,* Vienna (iScj) ; 
firom the professors of the 'Conoert des Amstem' 
(1803), the Conservatoire (1805), the 'En&u 
d'ApoUon * (1807), all of Paris ; and the Fbilbr- 
monicSocietyof St.Petersbarg(i8o8). He try 
also nominated honorary citizen of Vienna (1804). 

Poems without end were written in his pnuK. 
and equally numerous were the portrsitB, indulk 
or oils, engraved, and modelled in wax. Of the 
many busts the best is that by his friend Gcm«t. 
The silhouette here engraved for the first time 
hung for long at the head of Haydn's bed sad tu 
au t h e nticated by Elssler as strikingly like. 




Among his pupils we may mention— Ro^ 
KimmerOng and Abuud Mykisch, both piiei's* 
who learnt from him as early as 1753 ; Coont^ 
Thun; the Erdody family; Ignas Pleyd; » 
mocz, a monk ; Krumpholz, Ant. Kraft, snd ^ 
setti, members of the Esterhazy Chapel ; Diitlff' 
violinist ; Femandi, organist ; Demar, comg^' 
Hoffmann of Livonia ; Kranz of Stuttgart : Frtf* 
Tomisch; Ed. von Weber; Ant. WranitiT; 
Haigh, Graeff, and Calloott, of London : N^: 
Franz de Paula Roeer ; the Polzellis ; J. G. FocM 
afterwards vice-Capellmeister of the chapel aJJ^ 
Haydn's successor; Struck; Bartsch; Lei»i: 
Neukomm ; Hansel ; Seyfried, and Deetouck* 
Haydn used to call Pleyel, Neukomm, and Le^r* 
his favourite and most grateful pupils, M<*i ^ 
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those named dedicated to him their fint pab- 
liahed work — generally a p^ece of chamber music. 
A few remarks on Haydn*s personal and 
mental characteristics, and on his position in 
the history of lurt, will conclude our task. We 
learn from his contemporaries that he was below 
the middle height, with legs disproportionately 
short; his build substantuJ, but deficient in 
muscle. His features were tolerably regular ; his 
expression, slightly stem In repose, invariably 
softened in conversation. His aquiline nose 
was latterly much disfigured by a polypus ; and 
his face deeply pitted by small-pox. His com- 
plexion was very dark. His oark gray eyes 
beamed with benevolence ; and he used to say 
himself, 'Any one can see by the look of me 
that I am a good-natured sort of fellow.* The 
impression given by his countenance and bearing 
was that of an earnest dignified man, perhaps a 
little over-precise. Though fond of a joke, he 
never indulged in immoderate laughter. His 
broad and well-formed forehead was partly con- 
cealed by a wig with mde curls and a pigtail, which 
he wore to the end of his days. A prominent 
and slightly coarse under-lip, vnth a massive jaw, 
completed this singular union of so much that 
was attractive and repelling, intellectual and 
vulgar.^ He always considered himself an ugly 
man, and could not understand how so many 
handsome women feU in love vnth him; *At 
any rate,' he used to say, ' they were not tempted 
by my beauty,* though ne admitted that he liked 
looking at a pretty woman, and was never at a 
loss for a compliment. He habitually spoke in the 
broad Austrian dialect, but could express him- 
self fluently in Italian, and with some difficulty 
in French. He studied English when in London, 
and in the cotmtry would often take his gram- 
mar into the woods. He was also fond of intro- 
ducing English phrases into his diary. He knew 
enou^ Latin to read Fux's * Gradus,' and to set 
the Church services. Though he lived so long 
in Hungary he never learned the vernacular, 
which was only used by the servants among 
themselves, the Esterhazy fiunily always speak- 
ing German. His love of fun sometimes carried 
him away; as he remarked to Dies, *A mis- 
chievous fit comes over one sometimes that is 
perfectly beyond control.' At the same time he 
was sensitive, and when provoked by a bad return 
for his kindness could be very sarcastic. With 
all his modesty he was aware of his own merits, 
and liked to be appreciated, but flattery he never 
permitted. Like a true man of genius he en- 
joyed honour and fame, but carefully avoided 
ambition. He has often been reproached with 
cringing to his superiors, but it should not be 
fbr^tten that a man who was in daily intercourse 
with people of the highest rank would have no 
difficulty in drawing the line between respect 
and subservience. That he was quite capable 
of defending his dignity as an artist is proved 
by the following occurrence. Prince Nicolaus 
(the second of the name) being present at a 

t LAvater made some of his most ehAracteristlc reomrlu od reodTlDg 
A •ilbuoette of UATdo. 
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rehearsal, and expressing disapprobation, Haydn 
at once interposed — ' Your Highness, all that is 
my business.' He was very fond of children, 
and they in return loved ' Papa Haydn * with all 
their hearts. He never forgot a benefit, though 
his kindness to his many needy relations often 
met with a poor return. The * chapel * looked 
up to him as a &ther, and when occasion arose 
he was an unwearied intercessor on their behalf 
with the Prince. Young moi of talent found in 
him a generous friend, always ready to aid them 
with advice and substantial help. To this fact 
Eybler, A. Romberg, Seyfried, Weigl, and others 
have borne ample testimony. Hni intercourse 
with Mozart was a striking example of his 
readiness to acknowledge the merits of others. 
Throughout life he was iBstinguished by industry 
and method ; he maintained a strict daily routine, 
and never sat down to work or received a visit 
until he was fully dressed. This custom he kept 
up long after he was too old to leave the house. 
His uniform, which the Prince was continually 
changing both in colour and style, he never wore 
unless actually at his post. 

One of his most marked characteristics was 
his constant aim at perfection in his art. He 
once said regretfully to Kalkbrenner, 'I have 
only just learned in my old age how to use the 
wind-instruments, and now that I do understand 
them I must leave the world.' And to Griesinger 
he said that he had by no means come to the end 
of his powers ; that ideas were often floating in 
his mind, by which he could have carried the art 
far beyond anything it had yet attained, had his 
physical powers been equal to the task. 

He was a devout Christian, and attended 
strictly to his religious duties ; but he saw no 
inconsistency in becoming a Freemason — prob- 
ably at the instigation of Leopold Mozart, when 
in Vienna in 1 785. His genius he looked on as 
a gift from above, for which he was bound to be 
thankful. This feeling dictated the inscriptions 
on all his scores large and small; 'Li nomine 
Domini,* at the banning, and 'Laus Deo* at 
the end; with the occasional addition of <et 




^ ini- 



B. V. MsB. et om« S^.' (Beatae Viigini Mariae 
et omnibus Sanctis). His writing is extremely 
neat and uniform, with remarkably few correc- 
tions : * Because/ said he, ' I never put anything 
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down till I have quite made up my mind about 
it.* When intending to write something superior 
he liked to wear the ring given him by the King 
of Prussia. 

The immense quantity of his compositions 
would lead to the belief that he worked with 
unusual rapidity, but this was by no means the 
case. ' I never was a quick writer/ he assures 
us himself, * and always composed with care and 
deliberation ; that alone is the way to compose 
works that will last, and a real connoisseur can 
see at a glance whether a score has been written 
in undue haste or not.* He sketched all his com- 
positions at the piano— a dangerous proceeding, 
often leading to fragmentariness of style. The 
condition of the instrument had its effect upon 
him, for we find him writing to Artaria in 1 7S8, 
* I was obliged to buy a new fortepiano, that I 
might compose your Clavier-sonatas particularly 
well.' When an idea struck him he sketched it 
out in a few notes and figures : this would be his 
morning's work ; in the afternoon he would en- 
large this sketch, elaborating it according to rule, 
but taking pains to preserve the unity of the idea. 
' That is where so many young composers fail,' he 
says; 'they string together a number of frag- 
ments; they break on almost as soon as they 
have begun; and so at the end the listener 
carries away no definite impression.' He also ob- 
jected to composers not learning to sing, ' Singing 
is almost one of the forgotten arts, and that is why 
the instruments are allowed to overpower the 
voices.' The subject of melody he regarded very 
seriously. ' It is the ur which is the charm of 
music,* he said to Michael Kelly, ^ * and it is that 
which is most difficult to produce. The inven- 
tion of a fine melody is a work of genius.' 

Like many other creative artists, Haydn dis- 
liked sestheticism, and all mere talk about Art. 
He had always a bad word for the critics with 
their 'sharp-pointed pens' ('spitzigen und wit- 
zigen Fedem ), especially Uiose of Berlin, who 
used him very badly in early life. His words to 
Breitkopf, when sending hun the Creation, are 
very touching, as coming from a man of his esta- 
tablished reputation, — ' My one hope and prayer 
is, and I think at my age it may Mrell be granted, 
that the critics will not be too hard on my Crea- 
tion, and thus do it real harm.' He had of 
course plenty of detractors, among others Koze- 
luch and Kreibig, who represented him to the 
Emperor Joseph II. as a mere mountebank. Even 
after he had met with due recognition abroad, he 
was accused of trying to found a new school, 
though his compositions were at the same time 
condemned as for the most part hasty, trivial, 
and extravagant. He sums up his own opinion 
of his works in these words, *Sunt mala mixta 
honU; some of my children are well-bred, some 
ill-bred, and here and there there is a changeling 
among them.' He was perfectly aware of how 
much he had done for the progress of art; 'I 
know,' he said, ' that God has Stowed a taJent 
upon me, and I thank Him for it; I think I 

> ' BamlnlsoenoM,' LondoD U9B, L IM. 
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have done my duty, and been of use in. my \ 
ration by my works ; let others do the same.' 

He was no pedant with regard to roles, asi 
would acknowledge no restrictions on geniua. * If 
Mozart wrote thus, he must have had a good 
reason for it,' was his answer when his attaitim 
was drawn to an unusual passage in one of Mo> 
zart's quartets. With regard to Albrechtsbeiger'i 
condemnation of consecutive fourths in strict 
composition he remarked, ' What is the good <^ 
such rules! Art is free, and should be fetta«d 
by no such mechanical regulations. The edu- 
cated ear is the sole auUiority on all these 
questicms, and I think I have as much right to 
lay down the law as any one. Such tri^g is 
absurd ; I wish instead that some one woold tzy 
to compose a really new 'minuet.' And again 
to Dies, ' Supposing an idea struck me as ^od. 
and thoroughly satis&ctory both to the ear and 
the heart, I would far rather pass over some 
slight grammatical eiror, than sacrifice what 
seemed to me beautiful to any mere pedantic 
trifling.' Even during Haydn's lifetime his coan- 
positions became the subject of a real worship. 
Many distinguished men, such as Ezner of 
Zittau, Von Mastiaux of Bonn, Gerber, Bosskr, 
Count Fuchs, Baron du Baine, and Kees UieCooit 
Secretary of Vienna, corresponded with him with 
a view to procuring as many of his works as pos- 
sible for their libraries. There is great signifi- 
cance' in the sobriquet of ' Papa Haydn,' which 
is still in general use, as if musicians of aU 
countries cliumed descent from him. One writer 
declares that after listening to Haydn's composi- 
tions he always felt impelled to do some good 
work ; and Zelter said they had a sunilar effect 
upon him. 

Haydn's position in the history of monc is of 
the first importance. When we consider the poor 
condition in which he found obtain important 
departments of munc, and, on the other hand, 
the vast fields which he opened to his suooesson, 
it is impossible to over-rate his creative powers 
Justly called the &ther of instrumental mnsie, 
ih&e is scucely a depsrtment throoghoot its 
whole range in which he did not make his in- 
fluence felt. Starting from Emmanad Bach, hs 
seems, if we may use the expressioii, forced im 
between Mozart and Beethoven. All his works 
are characterised by lucidity, perfect finish, 
studied moderation, avoidance of meaningfea 
phrases, fimmess of design, and richness of devel- 
opment. The subjects principal and secoodaiy, 
down to the smallest episodes, are thorooghty 
connected, and the whole conveys the impmmiiia 
of being cast in one mould. We admire his ia- 
exhaustible invention as shown in the originalitj 
of his themes and melodies ; the life and a^ma- 
taneity of the ideas ; the clearness which raafas 
his compositions as interesting to the iimtimr 
as to the artist ; the child-like cheerfnlneas asd 
drdlerv which charm away trouble and care. 

Of the Symphony he may be said with tnitk 
to have enlarged its sphere, stereotyped its fens. 

t Wm UiblMlore or after tb« tpmnoct of B«etboTea*i 
Nal? 
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enriched and developed its capacities with the 
versatility of true genius. Lake those which 
Mozart wrote after studying the orchestras of 
Munich, Mannheim, and Paris, Haydn's later 
symphonies are the most copious in ideas, the 
must animated, and the most delicate in coostruc- 
tion. They have in fact completely banished 
those of his predecessors. 

The Quartet he also brought to its greatest 
perfection. 'It is not often, says Otto Jahn, 
' that a composer hits so exactly upon the form 
suited to his conceptions ; the quartet was 
Haydn's natural mode of expressing his feelings.' 
The life and freshness, the cheerfulness and 
geniality which give the peculiar stamp to these 
compositions at once secured their universal ac- 
ceptance. It is true that scientific musicians at 
first regarded this new element in music with 
suspicion and even contempt, but they gradually 
came to the conclusion that it was compatible not 
only with artistic treatment, but with earnest- 
ness and sentiment. ' It was from Haydn,' said 
Mozart, 'that I first learned the true way to 
compose quartets.' His symphonies encouraged 
the formation of numerous amateur orchestras ; 
while his quartets became an unfailing source of 
elevated pleasure in family circles, and thus raised 
the general standard of musical cultivation. 

fbacouraged partly by the progress made by 
Emmanuel Bach on the original foundation of 
Kuhnau and Domenico Scu'latti, Haydn also 
left his mark on the Sonata. His compositions 
of this kind exhibit the same vitality, and the 
same individual treatment ; indeed in some of 
them he seems to step beyond Mozart into the 
Beethoven period. His clavier-trios also, though 
no longer valuable from a technical point of 
view, are still models of composition. On the 
other hand, his accompanied divertimenti, and 
his concertos, with a single exception, were far 
surpassed by those of Mozart^ and have long 
since disappeared. 

His first collections of Songs were written to 
trivial words, and can only be used for social 
amusement ; but the later series, especially the 
canzonets, rank far higher, and many of them 
have survived, and are still heard with delight, 
in spite of the progress in this particular branch 
of composition since his day. The airs and duets 
composed for insertion in various operas were 
essentially ephemeral productions. His canons — 
some serious and dignified, others overflowing 
with fun — strikingly exhibit his power of com- 
bination. His three-part and four-part songs — 
like the canons, especial favourites with the com- 
poser — ^are excellent compositions, and still retain 
their power of arousing either devotional feeling 
or mirth. 

His larger Masses are a series of masterpieces, 
admirable for freshness of invention, breadth of 
dedgn, and richness of development, both in the 
voice-parts and the intruments. The cheerfulness 
which pervades them does not arise from frivolity, 
but rather from the joy of a heart devoted to God, 
and trusting all things to a Father s care. He 
told Carpani that ' at the thought of God, his 
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heart leaped for joy, and he could not help his 
music doing the same.' And to this day, diffi- 
cult as it may seem to reconcile the fact with the 
true dignity of church music, Haydn's masses 
and offertories are executed more frequently than 
any others in the Catholic churches of Germany. 

Frequent performances of his celebrated Ora- 
torios have familiarised every one with the 
charm and freshness of his melody, and his ex- 
pressive treatment of the voices, which are inva- 
riably supported without being overpowered by 
refined and brilliant orchestration. In these points 
none of his predecessors approached him. With 
regard to his operas composed for Esterh&z, we 
have already quoted his own opinion ; they at- 
tained their end. Had his project of visiting 
Italy been fulfilled, and his faculties been stimu- 
lated in this direction by fresh scenes and a 
larger sphere, we might have gained some fine 
operas, but we should certainly have lost the 
Haydn we all so dearly love. 

When we consider what Haydn did for music, 
and what his feelings with regard to it were — 
the willing service he rendered to art, and his 
delight in ministering to the happiness of others 
— we can but express our love and veneration, 
and exclaim with gratitude, 'Heaven endowed 
him with genius — he is one of the immortals.' 



The Haydn literature contains the following 
books and pamphlets : — 



Blographicsl Bketehas, by blm- 
Mir (1778). made use of b; D« Loca 
In ' D»» gelehrte Oesterrelch' ( 1778 ', 
aho In Forkel's * MuslkalUdter 
Almaoach for Deutschland ' <17«3).| 
the ' European Magaxine ' (Lon- 
don 1784): Burney'* 'HUtory of| 
Music." Tol. It. 0789): Gerber's 
'Lexicon' (17»). wlUi additional 
particulars In the 2nd edition (1812 n 
* Vusik-Correspondenz der teut- 
Mheit Fllarm. Oesellsdtaft' for 1792. 
Nos. 17 and 18 by Gerber ; ' Journal 
des Luxus und der Moden ' (Wel- 
uiar W&K article by Bertuch; 
Mayer's 'Brevi notizle istorSche 
della Tita...dl G.Haydn' «Ber- 
gamo 1W9) ; Klnker-s * Der Na«e- 
dachtenls »an J. Haydn ' ( Amster- 
dam 1SI0>: Griesinger's 'Blogra- 
phische Notixen' (Leipzig 1810); 
Dies' ' Blographlsche Nachrichten ' 
(Vienna 1810): obituary In the 
'Vaterl&nd. Bl&tter fQr den »at. 
Kaiserstaat' (Vienna IMO); Ar- 
nold's ' Joaeph Haydn,' etc (Erfurt 
1810. 2nd edition 182S), and * Mozart 
und Haydn' (Erfurt 1810); Fra- 
mery's ' Notice sur J. Haydn.' etc. 
(Parts 1810): Le Breton's 'Notice 
hlstorique sur la vie et les outrages 
de Haydn' (Paris ]810)-flrst ap- 
peared in the ' Muniteur.' then as 
a pamphlet reprinted in the ' Bib- 
lit«raphie mustcale' (Paris 1822). 
traniUated hito Portuguese with 
addiUons by Silva-Lisboa (Bio 
Janeiro 1820); 'Bssal hlstorique 
sur la Tie de J. Haydn ' (Strass- 
bourg 1812): Carpani's 'Le Hay- 
dine.' etc. (Milan 1812. 2nd edltk)n 
enlarged. Padua 180); 'Lettres 
Writes de Vienne en Autrlohe.etc' 



L. A. C. Bombet (Paris 1814), re- 
published an 'Vie de Haydn. Mo- 
zart, et Metastase.' par Btendhal > 
(Paris 1817) ; Grojser's * Blogr. NoU- 
zen ' (HifBchberg lft26) ; Erscb und 
Gruber's * Allg. Encyclopftdie der 
Wlssenschaften und KQnste 2nd 
section, Srd part' (Leipzig 1828), 
with a biographical sketch by 
FrJihUch: the article In FrftU' 
'Bkigraphie unlv. des Musiclens'; 
' Allg. Wiener Muslkzeltung' 0843) ; 

* J. Haydn In London 1791 and 1792,* 
Ton Karajan (Vienna 1861 ): ' Joseph 
Haydn und sein Bruder Michael,' 
Wurzbach (Vienna 1861) ; Ludwig's 
'Joseph Haydn' (Nordhausenl867); 
0. F. Pohl's 'Mozart und Haydn 
In London' (Vienna 1867); 0. F. 
Pohl's 'Joseph Haydn ' (from the ai^ 
ehlTes at Eisenstadt and Forcbten- 
stein, and other new and authentlo 
sources). toI. L B. * H. 1876.- Cri- 
tiques :— by Triest in the ' Lelpzti^r 
allg. mus. Zeltuug' 1801; Bchubart'a 
' Ideen zu einer Ae^thetik der Ton- 
kunst' (Vienna 1806); Belcbardt'a 

* Yertraute Briefe ' (Amsterdam 
1810): Nlgell's'Yorlesungeu fiber 
Muslk' (Stuttgart and Tflblngen 
1826) ; Muslk. Briefe . . . Ton einem 
Wohlbekannten (Lobe) (Leipzig 
185%). Letter 28 : Rlehl'a ' MuslkaL 
CharakterkOpfe ' (Stuttgart 1862); 
'Joseph Haydn und seine fOrst- 
llchen MIcene,' by Dr. Lorenz, In. 
the 'Deutsche Musikzeltnng ' for 
1862 ; ' Brief Haydn's an die Ton- 
kQiistler-Societ&t' (Bignale 1866); 
' Muslkerbriefe.' by Nobl (Leipzig 
1867); annab of the ' Wiener Dl- 
arium' (afterwards the 'Wiener 
Zeltung'). 



1 Bombet and Stendhal are pseodonyms of Henri Beyle, who stole 
freely from Carpani. The first of the«e pamphlets was translated Into 
English (by G«dlner). ' The Life of Haydn in a series of letters,' etc. 
aondon. John Murray, 1817, Boston 1S»). Mondo's French translaUoa 
of Carpani's larger work appeared In Paris 1887. 
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The following ia a list of Haydn's oompositions 
— printed, copied, and autograph — with others 
mentioned in various catalogues. 

I. iDstnuiaentaL * Bjmphoales. v&rluua other idaji ; 22 airs, mostly 
lududiug overtures to opera* tod. Inserted In operas: 'Ariaua a 
plajs, 136; 'The Seven Words Xaxo4." cantata for single voice 
from the sCruis': various oom-iAndP.F.; Deutsehland'sKlaeeauf 
poAttlons for wind and strings,! den Tod Friedrichs des Grossen.' 
separately and combined, 66, in- 1 cantata ibr a single voice with 



eluding divertimenti. concerted 
pieces, etc, 7 nottumos for the lyre, 
serenades,? marches.Cicherzandos. 

1 sestet, several qulnteU. 1 ' Echo ' 
for 4 Tioilus and a cellos. ' Feld- 
partlen ' for wind instruments, and 
arrangements from barrton pieces : 
12 collectious of minuets and alle- 
mandes ; 31 concertos— 9 violin. 6 
cello. Idouble bass. 5 lyre, 3 baiyton. 

2 flute, 3 hom.l for 2 boms. 1 da- 
rino (1796). Baryton 'pieces. 17.5. 



baiyton accompaniment. Songs— 
12 German Ueder. 1782; 12 ditto. 
17H4; 12 Single ones (5 unpub- 
lished): « 'Original canxonets.' 
London 1790 ; 6 ditto ; ' The Spirit 
Bong.' Shakspeare, F minor ; * 
tunefiil Voice.' Eb, composed Cm- 
an English lady of position, both 
published : 3 English songs in M&; 
2dueU: 3 S-part and 10 4-part 
songs: Schonues. MS.: 1 ditto 
from 'Alfred ' (Breltkopf * Mrlel): 



1 duet for 2 lutes ; 2 trios for lute, the Austrian national anthem, for 
violin and cello : 1 sonata for harp.; tingle voice and in 4 parts; 42 
with flute and bass ; several pieces, canons in 2 and more parts; 2 
for a musical clock ; a solo for bar-| ditto : ' The Ten Commandments.' 
mouica. DueU— <S for violin soloinet to canons; the same, with 
with viola accompaniment.* Trios, different words, under the tiile 
30 : 20 are for 2 violins and bass; ' Die zehn Gesetze der Kunst' : ' A 
1 for violin solo, viola concert- Selection of original Scots songs in 
ante, and bass; 2 for flute, violin, 3 parts, the harmony by Dr. J. 
and bass; 3 for 3 flutes; 1 for Haydn.' with violin and bass ae- 
como di cacda. violin, anid cello, companiments and symphonies;" 
QuarteU for 2 violins, viola, and • a select Collection of Original 
ceUo. 77; the first 18 were pub- Webh Airs in 3 parts.' w 
lished in 3 series, the next lain MS^ Supposititious and doubtful 
then one printed separately. 54 In works. Instrumental — Several 
9 series of 6 Nos. each. 2 more, and I symphonies and concerted pieces ; 
the last.' Clavier— 20 « concertos the ' Kunst quartet,' with different 
and divertimenti: 38 7 trios— 36 movements, by Andrd. entitled 
with violin and ceHo. 3 vrith flute j 'PoIssonsd'Avril': the W'0cb«n- 
and cello ; 58 sonatas* and dlvertl- msnuett ' ; ' Sei quartetU. Opera 
menti ; 4 sonatas > for clavier and ' xxi ' (Farts, Durleu) ; ' Sei quintetti, 
violin ; 9 smaller pieces, including! Opera zzii '(Paris, Le CbevardMre). 
6 Nos. of variations, a capricclo. a, i string quintet in C. published as 
fautuia,2 adagios. and ' Diff«<rrDtc5r op. 88 (l)y Michael Haydn); 1 Cla- 
petites places • ; lduet(variatlonsi.l vier-trio inC <M. Haydn); Sonata, 
n. VoeaL Church music — 14 { up. 08, Xo. 2 (by Cambini) : * Sonates 
Masses; 1 Stabat Mater; 2 Tei quatre mains.' op. 77. 81. 88, 
Deums; 18 >o offertoires, and 4 { merely arrangements from sympbo- 
motets; 1 Tantum ergo; 4 SiUvCj nle&. Vocal— 2 Kequiems : 4 Masses 
Beginas; 1 Begina coeU ; 2 Ave (Norello 9. 10. 13. 14): 'Schul- 
Reginas; Besponsoria de Venera-i melstermesne': severalMS. Masses; 
biU : 1 Cantilena pro Adventu' Te Deum hi C, 3-4 tempo (by M. 
(German words; : 6 sacred arias; 2 Haydn); Miserere in G minor; 2 



duets. Oratorios and canUta»- 
'The Creation': 'The Seasons'; 
• II RItomo dl Tobia ' ; * The Seven 
Words': ' Invocation of Neptune ': 
' Applausus muslcus ' (for the festi- 
val of a prelate. 1768; ; cantata for 
the btribday of Prince Nlcolaus, 
(1763): ' Die Erw&hlung eines Ka- 
pellnieisterB.' a cantata. Operas— 
1 Gennaa. or mure correctly, 
Singsplel ; 4 Italian comedies ; 14 
ditto, bulb : 6 marionette operas 
musto for ' Alfred.' a tragedy, and 



Llberss: MS. Oratorio, 'Abramo 
ed Isacco' (by Misllweczek) ; 2 ' Fas- 
slons-<.)ratorien,' MS.: 1 'Applausus 
musicus.' 1763. and 'Aria de St. Jo- 
anne de Nepomuk,' 1763 (both MS., 
by Albrechtsberger). Cantatas— 
'An die Freude,' found recently; 
* Das Emdtefest': Des Dkhters (*e> 
burtsfest': ' Bier liegt Constantia.' 
Operas —' Alessandro U Grande.' 
1780, pasticcio from Haydn and 
other composers; ' laurette.' opitia 
comlque (Paris 1791). a pasticcio 



» 94 are published In parts, 40 in score ; 29 remain in MS. P. F. 
arrangements for 2 hands about 40, for 4 about 60, for 8 about la 

3 Originally for orchestra ; arranged first for 2 violins, viola, and 
bass, then for soil, chorus, and orchestra, 

• Arrangements were published of !»evcral of those In 3 parts, with 
vtolhi (for which the flute is occasionally substituted), viola, or cello as 
principal. 

• The numerous printed dueU for 2 violins are only anrnogemenU 
from his other works. 

> The arrangement of the ' Seven Words' Is wnmgly Included In 
the collections. 

• One concerto Is with principal rloUn : two only, G and D, have been 
printed ; the last alone survives. 

T Only 31 are printed. 

• Only 35 are printed ; the one In C, containing the Adagio In F, In- 
cluded in all the collectlon<t of smaller pieces, only In London. 

9 8 are published, but 4 of these are arrangements. 

10 10 of the IS are taken Aram other compositions, vrith Latin text 
added. 

11 Published by Simrock vrith orchestral accompanbnent by Schnei- 
der (?), and with clavier accompanbnent, and Italian, German, and 
French words. 

12 London: printed for W. Napier. Dedicated by permission to 
H, B. H. the Duche« of York. Vol. I. contains 100, Vol II. 100 
Vol. m. 47. Haydn's own catalogue mentions 364, some of which 
vr^re published by Thomvin * Wliyte of Edinburgh. 

«« Printed by Preston, vol. L 20, vol. II. 17. vol. III. 4. 

1* The Ox's minuet— the title of a Singsplel founded on the well- 
known anecdote, set to a pasticcio from Haydn's compositions, and 
long popular. 



* La caflbtlera Mam.' (by Welgll ; 
' Die Hoohzeit aof der Aim (M. 
Haydn): 'Der Apfieldieb.' Sing- 
splel (by Tastalso set by Blerrey) : 
' Der Freybrtef.' partially adapted 
bom Haydn's 'La Fedelta pre- 
mlata,' by Fridolln Weber (C. M. 
von Weber afierwaixls added W two 
numbers): 'DIeBauch&ngkehrer,' 
by SaUeri; 'la JTit Uig<le' (by 



Pleyel) also set by 

Schnlz. Temt far naen's wMon. 

-Lleber, boUer, Uefner Ei^d.' 

(by Scfatckaneder) : cooihe ckm 

'Venerabllib 

(by Qasmnenn ) ; 

Herren.l 

auinhren ' : piovei fa a for 4 vaio& 

by Andrtf : ' Die Tb«fliu% der Erii.' 

a bass long by Boaer (DiabeOQ. 



In the impossibility of giving a complete 
thematic liBt of Haydn's 125 Svmphonies, san» 
particulars regarding a few of thorn may be 
useful. 

I. The I a Symphonies which he oompoaed fis- 
Salomon*B concerts, numbered in the order of 
their occurrence in the Catalogue of the Philhar- 
monic Society of London. 

N3. — ^The dates given in inverted commas — 
as 'Londini, 1791' — are those on the autogra|^ 
scores. Those in brackets, [i 792], are conjectonl 

The numbers in brackets, [8], are those of 
Breitkopf & HarteFB edition. 

The titles in inverted commas are thoae nraal 
in England; those in brackets are aco^>t6d in 
Germany. 
N0.I. [7.] Adoffio, [179-.] 




ff 

< The Surprise.' 
No. 8. [«.] Adagio. 



[BUt dem PBakeiiacfaliS.J 



•1791.* 




No. 6. [9.] AU^moderato, 
s f'li s 



•179L' 




ff P 

No.7.i« [2.] Adagio 



'LoDdlni,!^' 




» See JAhns's Catalogue Non 78, 79. 

i< Haydn has beaded Um MS. ' Bifiiooia in D, tbe IStti wbktilb 
composed la England.' 



HAYDN. 

[MIt don PaukenwirbeL] 
Na 8. [L] Adagio. 



[1796.] 




#3^ :a <Uf p 

No.ll. [4] Adagio. ""** ^Clock.* .^y^. 





* Letter T.' [1787. for PWa.] 



II. Symphoniea which are known by titles. 

The letters ('Letter A,' etc.) are those in the 
Philharmonic catalogue, by which these Sympho- 
niea are designated in the Society^s programmes. 

Symphonies marked with a » are published by 
Simrock, in parts, engraved firom the original 



*Adagio. 



'Letter A.' 



[1780.3 





'RoxeUme.' 

(Oirerture to * II Hondo della luna.') 

*Alt: _ , [1777.] 



'Letters.* * The FareweU Symphony.' 
*Aa'asMi. 



•1772.' 




*AU'conlrio. '^''^^' ^"^^ 



[1772.] 




I OompoMd la Tlenna. 



' Beftrrloft to the Andaata 




f P 
*AU»dimoUo. 'The Schoolmaster/ 



1774.* 




8A 
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Adoffio. 

A 1 • 


•LeMidi.' 

J f i • • 


, 






4»^^xf/ 


eM^ 




H^:!^^i^t 


AU»moUo, *Le8olr.* [176-.] 


^M 


m^^ 


g 


be 


^ 


^ 


^ 





Adagio. 



( n IMfltrato.' 
(Overture to * Der Zentreute.*) 



[1776.] 




• Feuer-Symidionie.' 
(Probably Overture to * Die FeuerBbrunst.') 
Presto. •1774.* 

\4- 




<Lanientationa.'i 
AU* attai con tpirito. 



1772. 



[C.F.P.] 
HAYDN IN LONDON. The second volume 
of * Mozart und Haydn in London/ by C. F. 
Pohl (Vienna, Ceroid, 1867), devoted to an 
account of Haydn's two visits to England and 
the musical condition of the country at the 
time. It abounds with curious details gathered 
during a long residence here, and its accuracy 
is unimpeachable. It will to some extent be 
superseded by Mr. Pohl*s Life of Haydn from 
new and authentic sources, especially from the 

1 The A(Uglo ooDtelns th« BodeilaaUcftl Mtiodj toe Fwloa Week. 



HAYES, 

•rchiveB of Eisenstadt and Foichtenstdn, of 
which one volume has appeared (Leipzig, Breit- 
kopf&Hartel, 1878). [G.] 

HAYES, CATHABiNBy distingoished Boprano, 
was bom in Ireland in 1835 or 36, and leant 
singing in Dublin from Sapio, in Paris from 
Garcia, and at Milan from BonconL On ber 
departure for abroad Thackeray wished her £are- 
well in his Irish Sketchbook. She made her 
first appearance at Marseilles in 1845 in the 
Puritani, and this successful d^bdt was the 
beginning of a very brilliant career in Italy aikd 
Austria. Her first appearance in London was 
at Co vent Garden, April 10, 1849, in lindiL 
After a short period of fair success here, daring 
which she also sang in Luda^ the Sonnambola, 
and the Prophbte ^Bertha) — and of moch greater 
ecl&t in Ireland, where she sang Irish soBgi 
amid vast applause — she left Europe for Aniaic% 
India, AustnUia, and Polynesia. In 1857 she 
returned with a fortune, and married Mr. 
BnshneU, but was known by her maiden name 
till her death, which took place at Bocdes, Syden- 
ham, Aug. II, 186 1. Her voice was beautifoU 
but she was an imperfect musician, and did not 
study. In society and domestic lifo she was 
greatly beloved and esteemed. [G.] 

HAYES, Philip, Mus. Doc, second sod of Dr. 
William Hayes, bom in April 1738 ; received h» 
musical education principally fin>m his &ther; 
graduated Mus. Bac. at Ox^rd, May 18, 1763; 
on Nov. 30, 1767, was appointed a Gentleman 
of the Chapel Royal. In 1776, on the resigna- 
tion of Richard Church, he was chosen to sooceed 
him as organist of New College, Oxford, and on 
the death of his father in Uie following year 
obtained his appointments of organist of Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford, and Professor of Music in 
the University. He proceeded Doctor of Music, 
Nov. 6, 1777. On the death of Thomas Nonis 
in 1 790 he was appointed organist of St. John's 
College, Oxford. Dr. Hayes composed several 
anthems, eight of which he publisbed in a 
volume; 'P^phecy,* an oratorio, performed at 
the Commemoration at Oxford, 1781 ; Ode fat 
St. Cecilia's day, ' Begin the Song * (written by 
John Oldham and originally set by Dr. Bknr, 
1684); ' Telemachus,* a masque, and 16 Psafau 
from Merrick's Version. He was editor of 
' Haradonia Wiocamica,' a collection of the mnae 
stmg at the Meeting of Wykehamists in London, 
and of some MS. Memoirs of the Duke of GHoa- 
ceeter (son of Princess Anne of Denmark), < 
menoed by Jenkin Lewis, one of his att< 
and completed by the editor. Dr. P. Hayes, who 
was one of the largest men in England, died 
March 19, 1797, and was buried in St. Paal*s 
Cathedral. [W.H.H-] 

HAYES. William, Mus. Doc., bom at 6k«B- 
oester in 1707, became a chorister of the 
cathedral there under William Hine. He vae 
articled to Hine, and soon became distinguished 
as an organist. After the expiration of his aiti- 
des he obtained the appointment of ocganiit 
at St. Mary's Church, Shrewsbozy. In 1 731 hs 



HAYES. 

became organist of Woroeeter Cathednd, which 
he resigned in 1754 on being appointed organist 
and master of the choristers at Magdalen Cdlege, 
Oxford. He graduated at Oxford as Mus. Bao. 
July 8, 1735. On Jan. 14, 1743, he succeeded 
Richard Goodson as Professor of Music in the 
Universi^. On the opening of the Raddiffe 
Library Hayes directed the p^ormanoe, and was 
on that occasion created Doctor of Music, April 
14, 1749. In 1763 Dr. Hayes became a com- 
petitor for the prises then first offered by the 
Catch Club, and obtained three for his canons, 
* Alleluja * and ' Miserere nobis,* and his glee, 
'Melting airs soft joys inspire.' He conducted 
the music at the Gloucester Festival in 1763. 
His compositions comprise 'Twelve Arietts or 
Ballads and Two Cantatas/ 1 735 ; * CoUins's 
Ode on the Passions* ; * Vocal and Instrumental 
Music containing I. The Overture and Songs in 
the Masque of Circe, H. A Sonata or Trio and 
Ballads, Airs, and Cantatas, III. An Ode being 
wt of an Exercise performed for a Bachelor's 
Degree in Music,' 1 741 ; ' Catches, Glees, and 
Canons'; 'Cathedral Music' (Services and An- 
thems), 1795; 'Instrumental Accompaniments 
to the Old Hundredth Psalm, for the Sons of the 
Clergy' ; and ' Sixteen Psalms from Merrick's 
Version.' He was author of * Remarks on 
Mr. Avison's Essay on Musical Expression,' 
1763. He died at Oxford July 30, 1777, and 
was buried in the Qhurchyard of St. Peter in 
the East. 

William Hatss, jun., third son of the above, 
was bom in 1741, and on June 27, 1749, ^'^ 
admitted a chorister of Magdalen College. He 
resigned in 1 751. He matriculated from Mag- 
dalen HaU, July 16, 1757, graduated as BJl, 
April 7, 1 761, M. A. Jan. 15, 1764, was admitted 
a clerk of Magdalen College, July 6, 1764, and 
resigned in 1765 on obtaining a minor canonry 
in Worcester Cathedral. On Jan. 14, 1766, he 
was appointed minor canon of St. Paul's Cathe- 
dral, and made 'junior cardinal 'in 1783. He was 
also Vicar of Tillingham, Essex. He died Oct 
22, 1790. In May 1765 he contributed to the 
Gentleman's Magazine a paper entitled, ' Rules 
necessary to be observed by aJl Cathedral Singers 
in this Kingdom.' [W. H. H.] 

HATM, NiooLO Francesco, bom at Rome, 
of German parents, came to England in 1704. 
A little later, he engaged with Clayton and 
Dieupart in an attempt to establish Italian 
opera in London ; and plaved the prindpaL 
oello in Clayton's 'Arsinoe. 'Camilla' was 
Haym's first opera, produced at Drury Lane, 
April 30, 1700. His next performances were 
the alteration of Buononcini's 'Thomyris*' for 
the stage, and the arrangement of ' Pyrrhua and 
Demetrius' [see NicoLiNi], which, in his copy 
of his agreement (in the writer's possession), he 
calls 'my opera,' though in reality composed by 
A. Scarlatti^. For the latter he received £300 
firom Rich, while he was paid regularly for play- 



> Bftrm composed fbr thii. It ii triM. a new orertare tad wreiml 
additloMl tonn which hA?e cootMenble merit. 
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ing in the orchestra, and bargained for a sepa- 
rate agreement for every new opera he should 
arrange or import. The principal parts in 'Pyr- 
rhus and Demetrius' were sung by someof tiie 
performers in Italian, and by the rest in Engliflh ; 
but this absurd manner of representing a cuama 
was not peculiar to England. These operas con- 
tinued to run from 1709-11, and in the latter 
year his ' Etearco' was produced ; but the arrival 
of Handel seems to have put Haym to flight. In 
Noe. 358 and 278 of the Spectator, for Dec. 36, 
1 711, and Jan. 18, 171 2, are two letters, signed 
by Clayton, Haym, and Dieupart, in which they 
protest against the new style of music, and solicit 
patronage for their concerts at Clayton's house 
m Tork-buildings. Haym was ready however to 
take either side, and in 1713 he reappears as the 
author of the libretto of Handd^s ' Teseo^' a 
position which he filled again in 'Radamisto,' 
'Ottone,' 'Flavio,' 'Giulio Cesare,' 'Tamerlane,' 
'Rodelinda,' 'Siroe,' 'Tolomeo,' etc. for Handel; 
' C. M. Coiiolano,' and ' Vespasiano,' for Aribsti ; 
and 'Calfumia' and 'Astianatte,' for Buonon- 
cini He seems to have been no more particular 
about claiming the words than the music of 
others ; for he claims the book of ' Siroe,' though 
it is ^e work of Metastasio (see Bumey, iv. 
329). His merit as a musician, however, entitled 
him to better enoouragem^it than he received; 
he published 2 sets of Sonatas for 2 violins and 
a bass, which show him to have been an able 
master, and his talent for dramatic music m^ 
be appreciated frtmi an air printed* by Sir. J. 
Hawkins in his History (chap. 1 74). 

Haym was a connoisseur of medals. He pub- 
lished ' D Tesoro delle Medaglie antiche,' 2 vols. 
Italian and English, 4to. He also wrote 'Merope* 
and ' Demodice,' two tragedies ; and published a 
fine edition of the 'Gierusalemme Liberata' of 
Tasso, and a * Notizia de' Libri rari Italiani,' a 
useful book. Hawkins tells us (as above) that 
he also had the intention of printing a History 
of Music on & large scale, the prospectus of 
which he published about 1 730. He had written 
it in Italian, and designed to translate it into 
English, but relinquished the scheme for want 
of support. It must not be omitted, that we 
owe to the pencil of Haym the only known 
portraits of our great early English masters, 
Tallis and Byrd, engraved by G. Vander Gucht, 
perhaps for the projected History of Music. 
The two portraits are on one plate, of which 
only one impression is known to exist. On 
abuidoning the musical profession, he became 
a collector of pictures, from two of which he 
probably copied the heads of Tallis and Byrd. 
F^tls, incorrectly as usual, puts hb death ini 7 20 ; 
he must have died shortly after the publication 
of the above-mentioned prospectus, for he is 
mentioned as 'the late Mr. Haym* in vol. 3 
of the * Merry Musician ' (dro. 1 731 ). [J. M.] 

HE AD- VOICE— in contradistinction to chest- 
voice. This term is applied indifferently to ^e 
second or third register. Its range is absolutely 
indefinable, seeing that many or most of the 
notes naturally produced 'from the chest' may 
8A2 
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»Uo be DToduced 'from the head'; w, u> other 1 
^^ ^ the different 'r^^^^'^ «'^ 
,oi^m.y be n»de to «o« e.»h other [See 
CHBST-voioi; Fambtto.] LJ-'^-J 

HEBRIDES. 'Die Hebriden' »<«»« ^*« 
n«m« of Mendetaohn-B ind Concert Overture 
^"b minor, op. ,6), the othe» ^^'gg^*^ 
HBhle' Mid ' Die einBame Insel. He and KJinge- 
SZwereatStaffaonAug 7.i8a9: "-i^'^^* 
iBtto to his fanuly is dated ' Auf emer Hetade, 
^fco^taL the'firrt M bam of the overtrae. 
?See fiSe in 'Die Famflie Menddseohn. i 
VjTwtUsaid that when he returned to Berbn 
S was Mked by hU sUters what he had seen, 
S: w^ "the p4no and played the opemng of 
Jhe overture. aS much a. to say 'f^'^'l'^'^ 
iiiTB seen.' He began it seriously at Rome in 

the first score U dated ' «»««• »«%^?' ^\ 
and entitled 'Die einsame Insel. ™» «f • » 
ta the possession of Mr. Felix Moschdes. It w» 
pl»yed%tt^ Crystal Palace on Oct. 14. iS?'; 
i iecond score U dated ' London. June w. l8|i. 
^rSled "The Hebrides' ; it is m poss««<m 
Tth? femily of Sir W. Stemdale Bennett. A 
:;mpariZli^tweenthetwowa.attemp^m^e 

C P oroeramme book of the above date. The 
mJ:T^ very great, -f ,«« .^^J^^" 
middle portion or working o^if^^^^^^^^*' 
Tali) 'The printed score (Breitkopfe). an 8vo 

gbUAed ^r X834). » -^^1^^ ' M 
Hohle.' "Hie parts are headed 'Hebrides ana 
^ n<S agree ,5th the »ore (»«> l>»» 7 "^ 
The overture was first played by the Philhar- 
monic Society. May 14. 183a. L^-J 
HEDGELAND. William. estaWished im «- 
nn &otory in London in 1851. Anwngst his 
gSr^S are those of St. Mar, Magdjl». 
?tldington; Holy Cros^ St. Hel^^ l^ 
^^Tiid St. Thomas, Portman S<1»^^"; 
don. '• ■ 

HEIDEGGER, JoHlc Jamb^ by b"^ » 
Reming, as it U supposed, arrived in Ei^land 
in necessitous circumstances in 1707. »«™y 
wa, stiU sole manager of the Op^a-house. but 
Heidegger was probably the person (' tho mun* 
uZfSs diveJsion') to whom Motteux aUud^ 
to hii Preface to "rhomyns,' -.the «>\^*^t 
^e songs in that opera. In 1708 be undertook 
the maLgement. Ind held it until the end of 
the ses-Tof 1734 wid» '«?"« '"«^; M 
ended by acquiring a large f°''"?«; "V Vh 
the addiesB to procure a subsonpUon whwh 
enabled him to put 'Thomyns on the stag, 
and by this alone he gained 500 gumeas. He 
introduced Ridotti and masquerades at the 
Opera; and, in allusion »«> ^^.J^- ^^*V?* 
iiicribed to him a poem. 'TJe Masquerade m 
which he is more severe on his "gl"'*".^^" °" 
hU more voluntary vices. Pope describes him 

"' . TO-iih leaa resdins than makes felons 'icspe^ 
I^ hiSaV^nfu» tban God give, an ape ■- 
and commemorates his personal channs in the 
linos, — 



HEIGHINGTON. 

'An* lo! h»r bird (a «»o™'« "[»/'?!jP'owL' 
Somsthl^g betwixt «iH«d.a«^«jd^^j^^ 

and a Utae print, below wUoh are fte w«^ 
V^Rismntieatis amid?' traoriatee bis wor* 
into a atrioature, «!«■«»«!« •ffn"*^ 
the head of Heidegger. Hu &« is V^^ 
al«, in a nw etching by ^<»^'^e%J^^ 
^tal meootint by Faber (1749) »*«'In^ 
^ Chesterfield, on one occasion, T^g?™**^. 
Heidegger was the ngUest pei»n m the town. 
hut a^ieons old woman w.^ aflerwme tronWe, 
^vered. who was admitted to be even ngli« 
rt!« Hddeinrer. As the latter was pluming 
SSJ::f ^ctory, W «'ef«f*f»^ 
on hU putting on the old woman s bonnrt, when 
Aetobl-wS turned, and l>.rdCheeUrfeW^ 
unanimously declared flie winner amid thunder. 

•A. Critical Discourse on Operas >»* Mundtm 
Knaland,' appended to the ' Comparttonbetwoen 
SS«;c"2nd Italian Mum* «»dOpe,- of 
^ Abb* Raguenet, and in Hughes s 'Viaon 
of Charon or the Feiry-boat. 

The Ubretto of Handel's 'Amadigi (i7>6> 
is «gned by Hddegger as »'^«v^,^j7?9 
they entered into operatic partnetship a* tte 
il^ket Theatre for three y«f • ^J**! 
ag4«ment lasted tittl7J4; If.'"Ii.?tffi 
JSumed the management, "Ijlf J^« .^^ 
had abandoned, in consequence of Faring 
detonUon at Madrid ; but the "r°»J~«^ 
mitous. Previous to closing the thertr^ M 
advertised tat a new subsenptian (May «4. 
17^8>; but a second advertisement (July is\ 
il^oLed that the project of -.other m^ 
was relinquished, and after thrt we hear no m«o 
ofHddegger. l->-*^l 

HEIGHINGTON, Mosobat*. M«t D^ 
bom 1680, sonof Ambr«» Heighingto^ of Wbrte 
Hurworth, Durham, and grandson crfSirE^rard 
Musgrave, of Hayton Castle, Cumberiuid, B«t, 
emte«ed the profession of rnuao and m 1738 
was organist at Yarmouth. On Aug. 1 a, I73». 
hTwirXitted a member of the G«ntlem«ts 
Society at Spalding, a lit««y »? »^V'^ 
body corres^nding with the Socie^ of A^ 

nuaries. Inl7397beii«*«''°^8»°^'*^'^ 

tor, he produced at the Societv's anmversary M^ 

ode composed by him for >e oocaaon^ He 

^po«d tto voial music in 'The End««it«r 

or, ftSequin MerUn,' a pantomime puUished m 

Dublin, together with the insbrument^ musji^ a 

SartuTce which, coupled mth the ««torf lA 

wife being an Irish laSy and his son bom fa 

DubUn, leads to the inference that he at so^ 

time pursued his profession in that city. n> 

al«, cLposed • SU Select Odes^' "^^ some mm* 

pieces, lie is sMd to have obtained hi» degree 

at Oxford, but his mune is not to be foo^f"^ 

records there, nor in the o»t»l<«^f/ P??'^'f 

ITcambrSg; or Dublin. He died »» I>»°^ 

about 1774. LW.H.H-J 



HEIL DIB IM SIEGERKRANZ. 

HEIL DIR IM SIEGERKRANZ. A Gel*- 
man lUbtioiuJ song, written by Heinrich Harrias, 
» Holatein clergymAn, for the birthd*y of ChriitUn 
VII of Denmark, «nd pabluhed in the Flensburg 
Wochenblatt of Jan. 2 J, 1790, *to the melody 
of the Englinh God save great George the King.' 
It was originally in 8 stanzaf, but was reduced to 
five and otherwise slightly modified for Prussian 
use by B. G. Schumacher, and in this form ap- 
peared as a ' Berliner VolkJalied * in the Spenersche 
Zeitung of Deo. 1 7, 1 793.^ The first stanza of the 
hymn in its present form is as follows : — 
'Heil Dir im SieoerkraiuL 
Hemcher dea Yaterland'a, 

HeilKfiniffDirl 
VtOiV in des 'I%ronM Ghms, 
Die hohe Wonne gans, 
Liebling dM Volka ra win 
HcdlKAnigDirl' 

HEIMKEHR AUS DEB FBEMDE. [Sov 

AND StBANOIB.] 

HELLER, Stephsk, bom May 15, 181 5, at 

Pesth, is an accomplished pianist, and author of 
a large number of pieces for his instrument, mostly 
on a small scale, but generally elegant in form and 
refined in diction. He has for the last twenty- 
five years enjoyed great popularity amongst culti- 
vated amateurs in France and England. His 
first publication was a set of Variations in 1829, 
and his latest (Jan. 187CO is a Sonatina (op. 147). 
Next to his numerous Etudes and Preludes, the 
best of his publications consist of several series of 
morceaux put forth under quaint titles, such as 
'Promenades d*un Solitaire (taken from Rous- 
seau's letters on Botany), ' Blumen-Frucht-und- 
Domen Stiicke* (from Jean Paul), 'Dans les Bois,' 
* Nuits blanches,* etc A ' Saltarello* on a phrase 
from Mendelssohn's Itab'an symphony (op. 77), 
five Tarantellas (op. 53, 61, 85, 87), a Caprice on 
Schubert's * Forelle ' (known as La Truite\ are 
pieces wherein Heller rings the changes on his 
stock of musical material with delicate ingenuity, 
and exhibits less of that wearisome reiteration 
of some short phrase, without either development 
or attempt at attractive variety in treatment^ 
which of late has grown into mannerism with 
him. He has also put forth four ' solo sonatas 
which have left no trace, and, together with 
Ernst the violinist, a set of ' Pens^ fugitives ' 
for piano and violin, which have met with great 
and deserved success amongst dilletante players. 
Having appeared in pubUc at Pesth at an 
early age, he made a tour through Germany, 
and settled for some years at Augsburg, where 
after a prolonged illness he found ample leisure 
to pursue his studies. Since 1838 he has resided 
in Paris, rarely playing in public, but much 
esteemed as a teacher and composer. He visited 
England in 1 862, and played at the Crystal Palace 
with HaUe on May 3 in Mozart's Concerto in 
£ fiat for 2 Pianos. His ' life and Works ' are 
the subjects of a monograph by H. Barbedette, 
translated into English by Rev. R. Brown Borth- 
wick, 1877. [E.D.] 

1 From BD artlel* by W. Tappert In Um M oillnUscliefl Woobeobkut 
for Aug. 31. urn. See too A curiou* pamphlet with facsimiles, 'Venn- 
•chauUchung,' etc. tod Dr. Ochmaim (Berlin. 1S7H). 

s Op. 9. A8. 88. 143. 6«e a review of tbe ftrst of tbeie bi Scbomum 
la bis 'Gesam. Bcbrlften.' 111. 184. 
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HELLMESBERGER, a distinguished family 
of musicians in Vienna. GiorG', the father, bom 
April 24, 1800, son of a country schoolmaster, 
and chorister in the court chapel, entered the 
Conservatorium of the Gesellschaft der Musik- 
freunde and learnt the vi<din from Bohm and 
composition from £. Forster. In iSii he was 
appointed assistant teacher, and in 1833 professor 
at the Conservatorium, where he formed a host 
of distinguished pupils, including his two sons, 
until he retired on a pension in 67. In 1829 he 
became conductor of the Imperial opera, and in 
i830amember of the court chapeL This unas- 
suming man, who lived only for his art, was leader 
at innumerable concerts, published many ccmpo* 
sitions for his instrument, and died universally 
respected at Neawaldegg on Aug. 16, 1873. His 
eldest son Gboro, bom in Vienna, 18 28 (1), made 
a successful ooncert-tour through Germany and 
England with his father and brother in 1847, but 
chiefly devoted himself to composition, whidi he 
studied under Rotter. When barely 21 he was 
appointed conoert-meister at Hanover, where he 
brought out two operas, * BUreschaft ' and ' Die 
beide Kdniginnen.' He died Nov. 12, 1852, 
leaving numerous MSS. His brother 

Joseph, bom Nov. 3, 1828, early displayed 
a great faculty for music, and appeared in public 
with applause as an infant prodigy. In spite of 
his youth he was appointed violin professor and 
director of the Conservatorium, when it was re- 
constituted in 1852, and professional conductor of 
the Gesellschaft concerts. He resigned the latter 
post in fevour of Herbeck in 1859, and the pro- 
fessorship in 1877, but still retains the post of 
director, with signal advantage to the institution. 
In i860 he was appointed concertmeister at the 
Imperial opera> in 63 first violin solo in the 
court chapel, and in 77 chief capellmeister to 
the emperor. The quartet parties which he has 
led since 1849 have maintained their attraction 
undiminished in spite of all rivalry. The reper- 
toire is large, and his performances were the first 
to awaken general interest in Beethoven's later 
quartets. The fine tone, grace, and poetic feel- 
ing which mark Hellmes^rger's execution as a 
solo and quartet player, are equally conspicuous 
in the orchestra, of which he is a brilliant leader. 
To these qualities he adds perfect familiarity 
with every instrument in the orchestra, and con- 
siderable skill as a pianist. He received the 
Legion of Honour for his services as a juror in 
the Paris Exhibition of 1855 y ^^^ many other 
orders, both of his own and other countries, have 
since been conferred on him. On the 25th anni- 
versary of his directorship of the Consei'vatorium 
he was presented with the f^reedom of the city of 
Vienna. His son Joseph, bom April 9, 1855, 
inherits the family talent, and has played second 
violin in his iather's quartet since 1875. He has 
been since 78 solo player at the court opera 
and chapel, and professor at the Conservato- 
rium. [C.F.P.] 

HELMHOLTZ, Hermakw Ludwio Ferdi- 
nand, was bom Aug. 31, 182 1, at Potsdam. 
His father was Professor at the Gymnasium 
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there, and liiB mother, Caroline Penn, belonged 
■to an emigrated English family. He studied 
medicine in Berlin in 1839, and rose to be 
Teacher of Anatomy at the Berlin Academy in 
1848. In the following year he became Pro- 
fessor of Physiology at Konigsberg; in 1858, 
Professor of the same at Heidelberg, and Ge- 
heimrath. In 1871 he returned to the Berlin 
University as Professor of Natural Philosophy, 
and at <3hri8tmas, 1877, ^^ elected Reeten 
His essay on the Ckmservation of Foroe (*Er- 
haltung der Kraft*) appeared in 1 847 ; his Physio- 
logical Optics ('PhysiofogrischeOptik') ini856-66; 
and his Popidar Scientific Lectures ('Pop. wis> 
sensch. Yortrage *) at Brunswick, 1 865-76. It is, 
however, with his 'Treatise on the Sensations of 
Tone as a physiological basis for the theory of 
Music,* ^ and with his valuable inventions and 
discoveries in relation to the art, that we are here 
concerned. 

Professor Helmholtz has invented a double 
harmonium with 34 vibrators to the octave, by 
means of which the musician can modulate into 
all keys quite as easily as on a single manual 
tuned by equal temperament, and without the 
dissonant thirds and sixths which that mode of 
tuning introduces. The system may be easily 
applied to the organ and piano. It is extremely 
simple, as it does not add to the number of notes 
in the scale, and requires no new system of 
fingering to be learnt by the performer. This 
invention, originally suggested by the extremely 
unpleasant effect of the equally tempered har- 
monium, may not impossibly revolutionise mo- 
dem musical practice, extending as it does to 
manual instruments that perfect intonation which 
has hitherto been attainable only by stringed 
instruments and the human voice. The following 
may be selected, amongst many others, to illus- 
trate the nature of the d^coveries of Helmholtz : — 

I. Qualify of Musical sounds determined by 
Harmonics, By means of a series of resonators, 
. each of which on being applied to the ear re- 
inforces any harmonic of equal pitch which may 
be present in a given note, Helmholtz has 
effected the most complete analysis of musical 
tone hitherto attained. The resonator is a hollow 
sphere of glass or metal, with two openings op- 
posite to each other, ene of which is fmmel- 
shaped, for insertion into the ear. Let the note 
of tne resonator be upper C, the air contained in 
it will vibrate very powerfiilly when that note is 
given by the voice or any musical instrument ; 
and less powerfully when the note given is one of 
those lower notes which 
are karmonie sub tones of 
C, or is, in other words, a 



Hannonlo 
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note among the harmonics cf~ 
of which the upper C occurs. 

The chief results of Helmholtz^s experiments 
with resonators have been given imder the head 
Hariconics. 

More curious is his determination of the 
nature of the vowel sounds of the human voice, 

1 ' DIa LehrsTOo den Tonempflndangvn A]spb]r»lologiacheGruDdlage 
f Or dU Tbeorle der MusUu' firuunrlck. IMS. 
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in which Helmholtz has developed the discoveries 
of Wheatstone. Tlie shape of the mouth -cavity 
is altered for the production of each particular 
vowel ; and in each of the shapes which it as- 
sumes it may be considered as a musical instru- 
ment yielding a different note, and in the case of 
the compound vowels, yielding simultaneous 
two separate notes of different pitch, just as the 
neck and body of a glass bottle do. The natural 
resonance of the mouth-cavity, independentiy of 
the tension of the vocal chords, for diffoent 
vowels, is as follows (the pronunciation of the 
vowels being not English but German) : — 

Ooraponnd TDwcb. 




Thus, when the mouth-cavity is found to utter 
the sound u (00), it is in effect a musical instru- 
ment, the naturtd pitch of which is lower f, and 
so on. 

For the highly interesting experiments on 
vowel-pitch by means of the resonators, and the 
importance to singers and composers of the re- 
sults deducible from them, the reader must be 
referred to Helmholtz's work (Ellis's translation, 

pp. i.sa-i?^)- 

a. Summational Tones, The fact that when 
two notes are sounded together they generate a 
third and deeper tone, whose vibratiozuJ number 
equals the difference of their several vibrational 
numbers, has been known to violinists ever sinoe 
the time of Tartini. [See Tartini's Tones,] 
These tones Helmholtz calls differential tones, 
to distinguish them from another set of generated 
tones discovered by himself, the vibrational num- 
bers of which equal the sum of the vibrational 
numbers of the generating tones, and which he 
hence calls summational tones. These tones are 
of course higher than the generating tones. Thus|, 
if the chords in minims in the following figura 
be played forte on the violin, the double series 
of combinational tones above and below will bo 
produced :— 




The summational tones are too weak to be 
distinguished by the unaided ear: while the 
differential tones are on some instruments in- 
trusively audible. (In fact the violin playcar 
obtains perfect fifths on his strings by tuning 
until he hears the octave below the lower staring.) 
The summational tones of the two last chords lie 
bettceen F and F| and Ab and A respectively. 
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3. Physiology of the Minor Chord, Among 
the most interesting of theie dincoyeriee is the 
reason of the heavy and qoasi-diflwmant effect 
produced by minor triads. Just intonation 
deepens the well-known grave, obscure, and 
mysterious character which belongs to minor 
chords ; and the observations of Helmholtz on 
accurately tuned instruments have enabled him 
to trace this grave and obscure character to the 
presence of certain deep combinational tones, 
foreign to the chord, which are absent from 
major chords, and which without being near 
enough to beat, and thus actually to disturb the 
harmony, make themselves sufficiently audible, 
at least to a practised ear, as not belonging to the 
harmony. No minor chord can be obtained per- 
fectly free from such &lse combinational tones. 
For the ordinary hearer the presence of these 
tones gives to the chord its well-known, obscure, 
and mysterious character, for which he is un- 
able to account, because the weak combinational 
tones on which it depends are concealed by other 
louder tones. The tact that this unsati^liActory 
though not dissonant effect of the minor chord 
is deepened when the chord is played perfectly 
in tune, led musicians who wrote before the era 
of equal temperament to avoid the minor chord 
as a close, and to reserve the effect produced by 
minor chords for distinct passages or episodes in 
the composition, instead o{ using them in indis- 
criminate combination with major chords, as is 
the practice of ordinary modem composers. The 
'Ave verum' of Mozart, and the choral hymn 
of Mendelssohn,' 'Vaterland in deinen Grauen,' 
are good examples of this separation of major 
and minor effects as instinctively practised by 
the best writers. 

4, Perception of mtuical tones by the human 
ear. Starting from the anatomiad discoveries 
of the Marohese Corti, Helmholtz has shown 
how different parts of the ear are set in vibra- 
tion by tones of different pitch. The human 
cochlea contains about 3000 of the rods or fibres 
known as ' Corti's arches.' The human ear, in 
&ct, is a highly sensitive musical instrument, 
furnished with 3000 strings, which are set in 
motion by the concurrent vibration of external 
sonorous bodies, exactly in the same way in 
which the 'resonator ' responds to a musical sound, 
or in which the strings of a silent violoncello or 
pianoforte are set in vibration by the production, 
in a sufficient deg^ree of strength, of notes of 
equivalent pitch on any other instrument placed 
near it. On the perfect or imperfect anatomical 
constitution of these 3000 musical strings, and 
on their connection with the brain, depends the 
capacity in the human subject for the sensation 
of tune : probably in persons who have * no ear' 
they are imperfectly developed. Deducting 200 
for tones which lie beyond musical limits, there 
remain 2,800 for the seven octaves of musical 
pitch, that is, 400 for every octave. If the 
experiments of E. H. Weber are correct, sen- 
sitive and practised musicians can perceive a 
difference of pitch for which the vibrational 

> From the Feitgesang for the Prlotlug FaitiraL 
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numbers are as 1000 to looi. Intervals so 
fine, falling between the pitch of two of Ck>rti's 
arches, would probably set both arches unequally 
in vibration, that one vibrating most strongly 
which is nearest to the pitch of Uie tone. 

5. Distribution of harmonic intervals. The 
oommon rule of avoiding close intervals in the 
bass, and of distributing intervals with tolerable 
evenness between the extreme tones, has long 
been arrived at by experience. Helmholtz has 
demonstrated its physiological basis to consist in 
the dissonant combinational tones which result 
frx>m intervals otherwise distributed. 

For Professor Helmholtz's deduction of other 
rules of musical science from the physical nature 
of musical sounds, together with his historical 
exposition of the growth of melodic scales and of 
modem harmony, the reader is referred to his 
work, as already cited. [E. J. P.] 

HELMORE, Bev. Thomas, was bom at Kid- 
derminster, May 7, 181 1, and educated at Mag- 
dalen Hall, Oxfoid. In 1840 he became curate 
of St. Michael's, Lichfield, and a priest-vicar of 
Lichfield Cathedral. In 1842 he was appointed 
Vice-Principal and Precentor of St. Mark's Ck)l- 
lege, Chelsea, and in 1846 succeeded William 
Hawes as Master of the Choristers of the Chapel 
Royal, of which in 1847 he was admitted as one 
of the Priests in Ordinary. He is author or 
editor of 'The Psalter noted,' 'The Canticles 
noted,' 'A Manual of Plain Song,' 'A Brief 
Directory of Plain Song,' 'The Hymnal noted,' 
'Carols for Christmas,' ' Carols for Easter,' 'St. 
Mark's College Chaunt Book,' and 'The Can- 
ticles accented,' and translator of Fetis's 'Trea- 
tise on Chorus Singing.' He is composer of 
music for some of N^e s translations of Hymns 
of the Eastern Church. [ W. H. H.] 

HEMIOLIA (6r. 'H/u<SXtot ; Lat. SesquiaUera ; 
Ital. Emiolia; Fr. Hemiole), LitenJly, the 
whole and a half; technically, the proportion 
of two to three. In this latter sense the word 
is used, in the musical terminology of the Middle • 
Ages, to denote the Perfect Fi^, the sound of 
which is produced on the monochord by two- 
thirds of the open string. The term is also 
applied by writers of the i6th century to certain 
rhythmical proportions, correspondmg to the 
triplets of modem music. Thus, three minims, 
sung against two, are called Hemiolia major; 
three crotchets {semiminime) against two, He- 
mioiia minor. Italian writers of later date call 
3-4 time Emiolia maggiore, and 3-8 Emiolia 
minore. [W.S.R.] 

HENLEY, Rev. Phociow, nephew of Lord 
Chancellor Henley, was bom at Wootton Abbots, 
1728, matriculated at Oxford (Wadham) May 7, 
1746, where he spent a great part of his time 
in the cultivation of music in company with his 
friend Jones, afterwards of Nayland. In 1759 
he was presented to the rectory of St. Andrew 
by the Wardrobe, and St. Anne's, Blackfriars. 
He composed several chants — one of which is 
still in use — and anthems, and a set of 6 hymns 
entitled 'The Cure of Saul.' He died Aug. 29, 
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1 764, of a oontagious fever caught whilst visitmg 
a sick pariflhioner. [W. H. H.] 

HENNEBERG, Johanit Baptist, bom at 
Vienna Dec. 6, 1768; Buoceeded hia &ther as 
organist of the Scottish church there. In 1790 
was conductor at Schikaneder's theatre, and as 
such directed the rehearsals of the Zauberflote, 
and all the performances of it after the second. 
He continu^ to hold the same post in the 
Theatre an-der-Wien (1801), but soon after- 
wards left the city. In 1805 he entered Prince 
Esterhazy's establishment as first organist, and 
on Hummel*s retirement in 181 1 conducted the 
operas at Eisenstadt. In 1813 he returned to 
Vienna, became choirmaster at the parish church 
* am Hof,* and in 181 8 organist to tiie court, and 
died Nov. 27, 1822. He was much esteemed both 
as a player and a composer. Amongst his operas 
have been published — * Die Derwische,' * Die 
Eisenkonigin,* and 'Die Waldmanner'; also his 
arrangement of Winter's ' Labyrinth.' [C. F. P.] 

HENRI QUATRE (VIVE). This historical 
song consists of three couplets, which we append 
in the order in which they should be sung. 

J'aimona lee filles 
£t j'aimons le bon vin; 

I)e no8 bons drillee 
V'oila tout le refhtin: 

J'aimonB lee filles 
T.i j^aimons lo bon rin. 

Moixu de soudrilles 
Eusaent troab]^ le lein 

De nos fiuniUea, 
8i rUgueux, plus noz 

Eat oJm^ lea fillea, 
Eut aim^ le bon yin. 

AV 




Oe diable A qaa -treA le trl-pleta- lent De boira 



et de bat • tre, Et d'Hre no Tert ga - knti 

The authorship of the words and the date of 
their composition are disputed points, although 
the first two couplets have been very generally 
attributed to Coll^ (1709-83). We are disposed 
from internal evidence to assign all three verses 
to the second period of the reign of Henri IV 
(1 589-1610), i.e. the early part of the 17th 
century. People plunged in all the horrors of 
civil war, and in continual terror for their lives 
and their &milies, are scarcely in the mood to 
sing of women and wine. The second verse 
implies that the League is an affair of the past ; 
and it was not till 1598 that the League was 
terminated by the submission of Mercceur. In 
the third stanza the King is represented as 
victorious over his enemies at home and abroad ; 
and it was not till 1601 that the treaty of peace 
with the Duke of Savoy was signed. Finfdly it 
was not till after he had remitt^ 20,000,000 frs. 
of taxes in arrear, and reduced the income-tax 
by 4,000,000 frs. annually, that Henri IV became 
the idol of France, and e^^pecially of the peasantry ; 
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and these reductiona were in progress frcm 1601 
to 1610. 

We ascribe the song then to the first decade 
of the 17th century; and aie aUo inclined to 
believe that the couplet 'J'aimons les filles ' is 
older than the other two, and was taken from a 
' chanson de table ' or drinking-song, of the time 
of Henri III. In the 2nd and 3rd stanzas the 
last line but one contains five syllables, whereas 
in the ist there are only four. This slight change 
may have arisen insensibly, either from the author 
not having at hand a copy of his predeceaaor's 
lines, or because he improvised his words as he 
sang to some well-known air, and naturally gave 
a separate syllable to each note of the melody. 
He has also involuntarily, or firom intentional imi- 
tation, repeated in the second verse the rhymes 
of the first. 

If CoU^ had been the author of these linea» 
he would certainly have told us the £act in his 
' Mdmoires.' He records the minutest particulan 
concerning the metamorphoses of ' Le Roi et le 
Fermier,' and the performances of 'La Partie de 
chasse de Henri IV* ; puts down unimportant im- 
provi^tions, and the most insignificant rhymes ; 
and it is impossible to suppose tiliat he would not 
have mentioned having added two verses to * Vive 
Henri IV,' if such had been the case. The sup- 
position is rendered still more inadmissible by 
the fact that he gives the other refrains in ' La 
Partie de chasse de Henri IV' word for wc»d. 
We may assume that CoU^ quoted this his^ 
torical song in its traditional form, and is no 
more to be accredited with additions to it than to 
'La belle Jardiniere,' the three couplets of which 
he also transcribed, (See CoU^, ' La Partie de 
chasse de Henri IV,' Sc^ne xi.) 

The air has been often said to resemble one of 
the themes of the contredanse called 'Lea Trico- 
tets,' the title and the notes of which are to be 
found in ' Les Parodies nouvelles et lea Vaude- 
villes inoonnus* (vol, i. p. 32); and 'Rondes et 
Chansons 4 danser' (vol. ii. p. 191) only. Now, 
not only do neither of these two airs bear any 
resemblance to ' Vive Henri IV,' but they differ 
from each other, and thus either 'Les Trico- 
tets' has not survived in a complete form, and 
the best subject in that 'suite d'airs de danse' is 
the very one that the collections have not noted 
down ; or the melody of ' Vive Henri IV * is ori- 
ginal, and has no connection with 'Les Triootet^.' 
We adopt the latter conclusion. 

One thing is certain; these couplets have been 
handed down from generation to generation with- 
out losing anything of their spirit or freshness ; 
and were spontaneously adopted by the people as 
the national anthem of royalty at the Bourbon Re- 
storation. On the day when the Allied Annies 
entered Paris, April i, 1814, crowds flocked to 
the Opera to see the Emperor Alexander and the 
King of Prussia. The opera was Spontini'i 
'Vestale,' as an overture to which the band 
performed 'Vive Henri IV' amid a perfect 
storm of bravos; and at the close of the open 
the air was again called for, sung by Lays 
with the whole power of Ma magnificent voice, 
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Mid received with rapturoas applause. On 
July 14, 1815, Lays had a similar suocess when 
repeating the air at a performance of ' Iphig^nie 
en Aulide' and 'La DauBomanie' before Louis 
XVIII, the Emperor of Russia, and the King of 
Prussia. On the opening of the new theatre 
of the 'Academie royale de Musique* in the 
Rue le Peletier, the first words sung in that 
area, the loss of which is so much to be regretted 
on acoustical groimds, were those of 'Vive Henri 
IV.' Paer wrote some brilliant variations on this 
air. They were engraved in full score and 
deserve to be rescued from the oblivion into 
which they have fEdlen. Gr^try also introduced 
the air into the Overture in 'Le MagmBque' 
(*773). [G.C.] 

HENRIQUE ; OB thb Lovb-pilorim. Grand 
opera in 3 acts ; words by T. J. Hainee ; nrasic 
by Rooke. Produced at Covent Garden, May 
3, 1839. [G.] 

HENRY Vni, King, bom June 28, 1491, 
died Jan. a8, 1547-8, being originally designed 
for the church, was duly instructed in music 
(then an essential part of the acquirements of an 
ecclesiastic), and appears to have attained to 
some skill in composition. Hall, the Chronicler, 
and Lord Herbert of Cherbury mention two 
masses of his composition, neither now extant ; 
Hawkins (chap. 77) has printed a Latin motet 
for 3 voices by Henry from a MS. collection of 
anthems, motets, etc., written in 1591 by John 
Baldwin, singing man of Windsor and subse- 
quently gentleman and clerk of the cheque of 
the Chapel Royal (died Aug. 28, 161 5) ; and the 
anthem, ' O Lord, the Maker of all things.* as- 
signed by Barnard and others to William Mundy, 
was by Aldrich and Boyoe declared to be proved 
to be his production (see Boyoe's ' Cath. Music,' 
ii. I). In the British Museum (Add. MSS. 5665) 
is * Passetyme with good cumpanye. The Kynges 
balade,' set to music for 3 voices. It is printed 
in John Stafford Smith's 'Musica Antiqua* and 
Chappell's * Popular Music of the Olden Time.' 
In Harl. MSS. 1419, fol. 200, is a catalogue 
of the nimierous musical instruments belonging 
to Henry at the time of his death. [W.H.H.] 

HENSCHEL, Georo, bom Feb. 18, 1850, at 
Breslau, made his first appearance as a pianist 
at 12 years of age. In 1867 he entered at the 
Leipzig Conservatorium imder Moscheles, Rich- 
ter and Gotze. His next move, in 1870, was to 
Berlin, where he studied composition imderKiel 
and singing under Adolph Schulze. Since that 
date Herr Henschel's reputation as a concert 
8 nger has been steadily increasing. His voice 
la a baritone of great power, richness, and com- 
paw. His style is pure, his repertoire large, and 
he is always conscientious and loyal to the com- 
P<*^- His own compositions are numerous and 
varied, embracing solo and part songs ; choruses j 
* gipsy serenade with orchestra ; a serenade for 
Ptnnged orchestra in canon form; the 130th 
i^sahn for solos, 5-part chorus, and orche^itra 
(op.30). 

Mr. Henschel made his firat i4>pearance in 
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England Feb. 19, 1877, and has now (1879) 
taken up his residence here. [G.] 

HENSEL, Fanny Ckcile, the eldest of the 
Mendelssohn-Bartholdy fiunily, bom at Hamburg 
Nov. 14, 1805, and therefore more than 3 years 
older than her brother Felix. She was regularly 
instructed in music, and Mendelssohn used to 
say that at one time she played better than he. 
(See also Devrient. Recoil, p. 3). Oct. 3, 1829, she 
married W. Hensel, a painter, of Berlin (1794- 
1861), and on May 17, 1847, died suddenly. Her 
death shook her brother terribly, and no doubt 
hastened his own, which hi^pened only 6 months 
later. Felix's letters show now much he loved 
her, and the value which he placed on her 

1'udgment and her musical ability. He called 
ler ' the Cantor.' * Before I can receive Fanny's 
advice,' says he, 'the Walpurgisnight will be 
packed up ... I feel convinced she would say 
"Yes," and yet I feel doubtful' (Letter, April 
27, 1831). * Fanny may add the second part,' 
says he, in sending a Song without words (Dec. 
II, 1830). Again, *I live just played your 
Caprices ... all was unmixed delight ' (Jan. 4, 
40). Still, indications are not wanting of a 
certain ev^-eamestnees, not to say pedantry, 
which was occasionally too severe for her more 
plastic brother. (See Letter, April 7, 34, on 
Melusina ; 'Groethe and Mendelssonn,' p. 47, etc.) 
Six of her songs were published with his without 
indication, viz. Op. 8, Nos. 2, 3, 12 ; Op. 9, Nos. 
7, 10, 12. She also published in her own name 
4 books of melodies and Lieder for P. F. solo ; 
2 ditto of songs for voice and P. F. ; i ditto of 
Part-songs — * Grartenlieder' (republished by No- 
vello 1878); and after her death a few more 
songs and P. F. pieces were printed, and a Trio for 
P. F. and Strings in D, reaching in all to op. 1 1 . 
For her letters, journals, and portrait see ' Die Fa- 
milie Mendelssohn,' by S. Hensel (Berlin 1879). 
She is buried in the Mendelssohn portion of the 
Friedhof at the Hallethor, Berlin, and a line of 
her music is engraved on ihe tombstone :— 

a* 
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Oe-danken gehnundLie-dw, foct bii In Hlm-mel- 



relchi furt bis iu Him - meL-reidi. 

[G.] 
HENSELT, Adolph. bom May 12, 181 4, at 
Schwabach in Bavaria, and since 1838 resident 
at St. Petersburg, had lessons from Hummel, 
but can hardly be called Hummel's disciple, 
since his method of treating the pianoforte differs 
as much from Hummel^s as our concert grands 
differ from the light Viennese instruments of 
1820. Henselt's ways at the keyboard maybe 
taken as the link between Hummel's and Liszt's'; 
that is to say, with Hummel's strictly legato 
touch, quiet hands and strong fingers, Henselt 
produces efiects of rich sonority something like 
those which Liszt gets with the aid of the wrists 
and pedals. But as such sonority, apart from 
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any rhytlimical accentuation, depends in the 
main upon the widespread position of chords 
and arpeggii, the component notes of which are 
made to extend beyond the limits of an octave, 
Henselt's wav of holding the keys down as much 
as possible with the fingers, over and above keep- 
ing the dampers raised by means of the pedals, 
does not seem the most practical ; for it neces- 
sitates a continuous straining of the muscles such 
as only hands of abnormal construction or fingers 
stretched to the utmost by incessant and tortuous 

Sractice can stand. We have the testimony of 
lendelssohn^ that his speciality in 1838 was 
'playing wide-spread chords, and that he went 
on all day stretching his fingers over arpeggios 
played pregtimmo.^ And even up to the present 
time, he is said to waste an hour daily upon 
mere Dehnungs-atudien, i.e. studies of his own 
invention for extending the stretch of the hand, 
and training the fingers to work independently. 
Nevertheless, be his method of touch needlessly 
cumbrous or not, if applied to effects k la Chopin 
and Liszt, the result under his own hands is grand ; 
so grand indeed, that though his appearances in 
public have been fewer than those of any other 
celebrated pianist, he has been hailed by judges 
like Robert Schumann and Herr von Lenz as 
one of the greatest players. His representative 
works are two sets of twelve Etudes each, op. 1 
and 5, which, though not so surprisingly original, 
deserve to be ranked near Chopin*s, inasmuch as 
they are true lyrical effusions of considerable 
musical value, over and above their setting forth 
some specially characteristic or difficult pianoforte 
effect. Henselt has also published a Concerto 
(in F minor op. 16), likely to survive, a trio, 
stillborn, and a number of smaller scUon pieces, 
like 'Fruhlingslied,' * Wiegenlied.* Impromptu in 
C minor, * La Grondola,* etc. — gems in their way. 
Henselt's success in 1838 at St. Petersburg 
was unprecedented. He was at once made Court 
pianist and teacher to the Imperial children, and 
soon after Inspector of ' the Imperial Russian 
female seminaries,' in which latter capacity his 
firmness and disinterested zeal has borne good 
fruit. An uniform edition of Henselt's works 
would be a boon, as some pieces are published 
in Russia only, others appear under different 
designations, etc. His arrangements for two 
pianofortes of Weber*s Duo in Eb for pianoforte 
and clarinet, and of selection^ fix)m Cramer's 
Etudes, to which he has added a second pianoforte 
part ; his transcription of Weber's Ouvertures, 
bits from Weber s operas, and above all his 
edition of Weber's principal pianoforte works with 
variantet, are masterly. Henselt visited England 
in 1867, but did not play in public [E.D.] 

HENSTRIDGE, Daniel, on the death of 
Nicholas Wootton in 1 700 was appointed his suc- 
cessor as oi^ganist of Canterbury Cathedral, and 
held that post until his death in 1 730. The oi^an 
parts of some of his compositions are still extant, 
but the voice parts are mostly lost. He seems to 
have been an imitator of Purcell. [W. H. H. ] 

> nnier't ' HendeliKhD.' p. Ill 
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HER6ECK, JoHANN, court ci^llmdste^ 
bom at Vienna Dec. 35, 1831. He had a few 
months' instruction in harmony from Rotter, but 
was virtually a self-made man. His amlntion 
was high, he worked hard, and his progress was 
rapid and steady. In 1852 he was Choirmaster 
to the Piarists in the Josephstadt ; in 56 choir- 
master to the first Mannergesangverein ; in 58 
professor at the Conservatorium, and <^oir-master 
of the Singverein of the Gesellschaft der Mivik- 
freunde ; in 59 professional conductor of the €re- 
sellschaft concerts ; in 66 chief court capellmeister; 
and in 71 director of the court opera. Tha 
intrigues and annoyances inseparable from this 
post were insupportable to Herbeck's nature : in 
1875 he resign^ it, and resumed the condncior- 
ship of the Gesellschaft concerts. He died, after 
a short illness, on the 28th of Oct. 1877. As a 
conductor he has left a pomanent maak on muno 
in Vienna. The numerous choral societies in 
particular owe their prosperity in great measore 
to him. As a composer he was equally ambi- 
tious and industrious, although in thia branch 
less remarkable for invention than for his power 
of assimilating, rather than imitating, the strong 
points of his ^vourites, especially Schubert, of 
whose works he was an inde&tigable exponent. 
His most successful compositions are hu part- 
songs, which are admirable for simplicity and 
effect. His published works include :— «ongB for 
a single voice ; part-songs for men's voices, and 
choruses, both mixed and harmonised ; *Lded and 
Reigen * for chorus and orchestra, etc ; ' Tanzi 
momente ' ; * Kunstlerfahrt ' ; * Symphoniacha 
variationen,' and Symphony in D minor — all for 
full orchestra, the last with organ ; string-quartet 
in F. op. 9. In MS. a grand mass in £, and a 
small ditto in F; a Te Deum; gradnalee; a 
string-quartet in D minor. Herbeck possessed 
sevend orders, including the 3rd division of tha 
Iron Crown, which raised him to the rank of 
knighthood. [C. F. P.] 

HERCULANUM. Opera in 4 acts ; hT)retta 
bv M^ry and Hadot, music by F^cien David ; 
given at the Academic, March 4, 1859. The 
drama was originally intended to deid with a 
more tremendous catastrophe than that of Hocu- 
laneum — viz. 'La fin du monde.' Herculanum 
obtained for its author the Institut's prize of 
20,000 frs. [G.] 

HERCULES, by Handel ; the worda by Rev. 
Thos. Broughton ; composed between July 19 and 
Aug. 1 7, 1 744. Announced as a ' musical druna': 
performed and published as an ' oratorio.' First 
given at the King's Theatre, Haymarket, Jan. 5, 
1 745 ; at the Lower Rhine Festival, Dilsseldart 
May 1 7, 1875; andby H.Leslie, June8, 1877. [G] 

HftROLD, Louis Joseph Fsbdinand, boni 
in Paris Wednesday Jan. 28, 1 791, at 30 Roe 
des Vieux Augustins, now 10 Rue d' Argon t; 
only child of Fran9ois Joseph Harold, an able 
pianist of the school of Emmanuel Bach. Louis's 
gifts for music were soon apparent. He was edu- 
cated at the Institution ^x, where he distin- 
guished himself, and at the same time worked at 
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•olfeggio under F^tis, and the pianoforte under 
hia goid father Louia Adam, father of Adolphe. 
In 1806 he entered the Gonaervatoire, where he 
obtained the first piano prise, studied harmony 
under Catel, and composition under MAul, whom 
he always held in great admiration, and at length, 
in 181 2, carried off the 'Grand prix de Rome* 
f<7 his cantata * Mile, de la Valli^re,* the unpub- 
lished score of which is in the library of the Ck>n- 
■uiatoire, together with his envois de Rome. 
These ave, a ' Hymne 4 4 voiz sur la Transfigu- 
ration ' with orehmtra ; a ^mphony in C (Borne, 
April 1813); a second, in D (May); 'Soena ed 
Aria con cori ' (/une) ; and three Quartets, in 
D, C, and G minor (July 1814), all written at 
Naples. These works, which are not given cor- 
rectly in any previous biography, are short, but 
contain many interesting ideas; the only one 
performed in public was the and Symphony, which 
IS by no means a 'youthful indiscretion.* The 
quatuors also contain much that might even now 
be heard with pleasure; and altogether these 
envoU de Jtome shew that Harold would have 
shone in symphony if he had adhered to that 
branch of composition. The stase however pos- 
sesses an irresistible attraction for a man gitted 
with ardent imagination and capacity for ex- 
pressing emotion. It was natural that he should 
wish to make his d^utas a dramatic composer at 
Naples, where he was pianist to Queen Caroline, 
and where he led a happy life, in good relations 
with the court and society. With Landriani's 
assistance be compiled a Ubretto from Duval's 
comedy ' La jeunesse de Henri V,' and the opera 
was a success. The libretto was printed (Naples 
1 81 5) anonymously, but the music remains in MS. 
Shortly after this he left Italy, and madea stay of 
Bome months at Vienna on his way home. On his 
return to Paris he at once tried to procure a good 
opera-book, but might have waited long for an 
opportunity of coming before the public, if Boiel- 
dieu had not asked him to write the latter half 
of * Charles de France,' an opera de eireotutance 
produced June 18, 18 16. This led to his obtain- 
ing the libretto of * Les Kosi^res,' 3 acts (Jan. 
27, 181 7), which was a complete success. 'La 
Clochette,' 3 acts (Oct. 18 of Uie same year), was 
full of new and fresh ideas ; the cluuming air 
' Me voiUk ' soon became popular, while those com- 
petent to judge were struck by the advance in 
knowledge of the stage, and the originality of 
instrumentation which it displayed. His industiy 
and fertility were further proved by ' Le premier 
venu' (181S), 'Les Ti^ueurs' (1819), and 
'L'Auteur mort et vivant' (1820) ; but unfortu- 
nately he accepted librettois that were neither 
interesting nor adapted for music. 'Le Muletier' 
(May 12, 1823) however is full of life and colour, 
and assured his reputation with all who were 
competent to j udge. After the success of this lively 
little piece it is difficult to understand how a man 
of literary tastes and culture could have under- 
taken dramas so tame and uninteresting as 'Las- 
th^nie' (Sept. 1823), and *Le Lapin blano' 
(1825). The fever of production which consumes 
all composers of genius, affords the only possible 
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explanation. In &ot, rather than remain idle he 
undertook any employment however uninviting. 
Thus from 1820-27 he was pianiste-aocompagna- 
teur to the Op^ra Italien ; and in 1 82 1 was sent to 
Italy to engage singers, among whom he brought 
back no lees a pennon than Mme. Pasta, and Galli. 
In 1827 he became choir-master at the Academic 
de Musique, and began to write ballets. During 
these laborious years, Harold threw off for the 
publishers an immense quantity of pianoforte 
music. Fifty-nine of these pieces, on which 
he laid no valoei, have beoi engraved, but 
weiMsd oidy mention the sonata in Ab ; another 
called ' L' Amante disperato ' ; variations on * Au 
dair de la lune,' and on ' Marlbrook ' ; a 
' Rondo dramatique ' ; and a caprice, ' Pulcinella.' 
He also made arrangements for the piano, Ros- 
sini's 'Molse' among the rest, and like a true 
artist managed to turn even such work as this 
to account. In the midst of his daily drudgery 
however, Harold kept one aim steadily in view ; 
that of becoming a great composer. Any oppor- 
tunity of making himself known was welcome, 
and accordingly he consented to join Auber in 
writing an €^>ira de cireonttance 'VendAme en 
Eipaffne' (1823); and also composed *Le Roi 
lUni^ 2 acts (1824) for the fdte of Louis XVIII. 
In 'Marie,' 3 acts (Aug. 12, 1826), a charming 
opera which has kept the boards, he evinces 
thorough knowledge of the stage, great sensi- 
bility, and graceful and refined orchestration. It 
contains perhaps too many short pieces, and the 
treble and tenor voices unduly predominate, but 
these drawbacks are redeemed by original and 
varied melody, by charming effects, and great 
skill in the arrangement. The scene of Marie's 
despair is the work of a master of pathos, and a 
true dramatic poet. 

Urged by a desire to give a practical scope to 
his fancy, Harold composed a series of ballets, 
' Astolphe et Joconde'; 'La Sonnambule' (Jan. 
29, and Sept. 19, 1827; 'La Fille mal gard^' 
(Nov. 17, 1828); and *La Belle au bois dor- 
mant' (April 27, 1829). It was largely owing 
to him that the music of French ballets acquired 
its peculiarly graceful, poetical, expressive and 
passionate character. These works gave him the 
same &cility and command of his pen, that writ- 
ing verses does to an author. This is clearly seen 
in his next opera * L'lllusion,' i act (July 18, 
1829), the remarkable finale of which contains 
a valse with a melody of a very high order* 
' Emmeline' (Nov. 28, 1829) was a fiasco, chiefly 
owing to the libretto; but a rich compensation 
was in store for him in the brilliant success of 
'Zampa' (May 3, 1831). Speaking briefly we 
may say Uiat the quartet in the ist act, 'Le 
Yoilk,* is a model of dignity and reflnement ; the 
recognition duet in the 2nd, is full of life, taste, 
and dramadc skill ; and the deep and eminently 
characteristic pathos ofthe principal number of the 
3rd act, the duet * Pourquoi trembler,' makes it one 
of the finest inspirations in modem opera. There 
is also much variety both of form and move- 
ment in the different pieces. The first finale with 
its richly contrasted effects, is entirely different 
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from the second, the stretto of which is fiiU 
of tune and inspiration. In a word, we recog- 
nise in *Zampa' the hand of a master, who 
to the spirit of Italian music unites the depth 
of the German and the elegance of the French 
fichooL 

It is a carious fiict that H^rold^s own country- 
men rank the *Pr^ auz Clercs' (Dec. 15, 1832) 
above ' Zampa,* while the Germans give the pre- 
ference to the latter. This arises probably from 
the criticism to which a French audience in^tino- 
tively subjects the literary part of as opera. 
Any want of unanimity between dramatist and 
composer is felt at once. In 'Zampa* this is 
very marked ; for the book, excellent as it is in 
the number and variety of the dramatic situations, 
bears marks of being the work of one who does 
not believe a word of the story he is telling, and 
has therefore no sympathy with his characters. 
Hence there is a want of relation between the 
librettist who is no true poet» and the composer, 
who moves others because he is moved himself 
and is eloquent because he is sincere. In the 
' Pr^ aux Clercs ' on the other hand, the action 
takes place in a r^on more accessible to the 
ordinary run of play-goers, and the drama is a 
very pleasing national poem, free tram incon- 
gruities and well adapted for music. In setting 
it Harold not only did much to elevate the tone 
of French op^ra-comique, but had the satis- 
faction, of treating a historical subject. We 
might specify each number, from the overture — 
as full of warmth and colour as that to Zampa, 
but forming an independent symphony not built 
upon the materials of the opera — to the scene of 
the barque, where the expressive tones of the violas 
and cellos complete the narrative of the voices, 
and the whole forms one of the finest effects of 
pathos ever produced on the stage. The work is 
characterised throughout by unity of style, variety 
of accent, and sustained inspiration, always kept 
within the limits of dramatic truth. The great 
requisites for a creative artist are colour, dramatic 
instinct, and sensibility. In colour Harold was 
not BO far behind Weber, while in dramatic in- 
stinct he may be said to have equalled him. 
His remark to a friend a few days before his 
death shows his own estimate of his work ; ' I am 
going too soon; I was just b^^ning to under- 
stand the * stage.* So modest are the utterances 
of these great poets, who are the glory of their 
art and their nation ! 

On January 19, 1833, within a few days of 
his 42nd year, and but a month after the pro> 
duction of his chef-d'oeuvre, Harold succumbed 
to the chest-malady from which he had been suf- 
fering for some time; and was buried with 
great pomp three days after'. He died in the 
Maison des Temes, which had been his home 
since his marriage with Ad^le Elise Rollet in 
1827, and now forms the corner of the Rue 
Demours and the Rue Bayen, on the side of 
the even numbers. Here were Ixhh his three 

* Thai too Ha^dn, at the end of hb career, spoke of himaelf M 
baring Just bnnm to know bow to use the wind instnimeotA. 
S lialuT7 com^ktnl Uie tuifiulshed score of ' Luuuvlc' 
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children : — FEBDiVAin), an able avocat, now a 
senator; Ad£ls, married in 1854 to M. Clama- 
geran, now member of the Paris Conaeil muni- 
cipal ; and Eugenie, bom 1832, a gifted 
musician, who was carried off in 185 a by oon.- 
■umption. 

Among the many critical and biographicai 
articles on this eminent composer, we may 
mention those of Chaulieu, Castil-Blaze, Sendo, 
Adolphe Adam, a brief but very aocorate notioe 
with portrait in the 'Magasin pittoreaqae* for 
1^73 (PP* I5^i59)> 1^ above all 'Harold 
sa vie et ses oeuvres * by Jouvin (Paris, Hengel, 
1868, 8vo), which contains many of hia own 
letters and memoranda. In society he showed 
himself a brilliant and original talker, thoogii 
inclined to saroasm. The best portrait ia tlwt 
in the 'Magasin pittoresque.' His friend David 
d* Angers made a medallion of him in Roaae in 
1815; and there are busts by Dantan (1833), 
Demesmay — ^now in ihe foyer of the new Opira^ 
and Charles Gauthier — in the library of the 
Conservatoire. L^-C.] 

HERMANN, Jacob Z. See Zeughxsb. 

HERSCHEL,SiBFBn)ERiOKWiLLiAM,K,C.H^ 
D.C.L. ('Sir William Herschel'), bomat Hanover, 
Nov. 15, 1738, was second son of a musician 
there. He reodved a good educaticm, and beii^ 
destined for the profession of his &ther, was;, at 
the age of 14, placed in the band of the Hanove- 
rian regiment of guards. He came to England 
with the regiment about 1757 and was stationed 
at Durham. He soon became organist of TTRKftiT 
parish churuh, and continued so until 1 766. when 
he was appointed organist of the Octagon Chap^ 
Bath. Whilst residing at Bath he turned his 
attention to astronomy, and pursued his stodies 
for several years during the intervals of his pro- 
fessional duties. He constructed a telescope of 
large dimensions, and in 1 781 announced the dis- 
covery of a supposed comet, which soon proved 
to be the planet Uranus. He was thereupon 
appointed private astronomer to the king, wiUi a 
sahu'y of £400 per aimum, and abandoned the 
musical profession. He removed to Datchet and 
afterwards to Slough, was knighted, and received 
an honorary degree at Oxford. In the smnmer 
of 1 79a he was visited at Slough by Haydn. He 
died Aug. 23, 1822. He published a symphony 
for orchestra and two military concertos for wind 
instruments in 1 768. 

Jacob Hebschel, his elder brother, bcvn about 
1 734* w<^ master of the king's band at Hanover, 
came to England and died here in 1792. He 
composed some instrumental music. [W.H. H.] 

HERZ, Heinbich, bom at Vienna Jan. 6. i S06, 
son of a musician who, anxious to turn his early 
talent for the piano to the beet account, wise^ 
entered him in 1816 at the Conservatoire at Paris 
under Pradher. He carried off the prise fur piacv- 
forte-playing in his first year, and thenceforwaid 
his career was continually successful. He becamt 
virtually a Parisian, and was known as Henri 
Herz. In 1 8 2 1 Moscheles visited Paris, and thou^ 
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there is no mention of Hen in that part of hia 
Journal, yet we haTe Hen*8 own teetimony^ 
that Moechelee had much influence in the im- 
provement of his style. For the next ten yean 
he enjoyed an immense reputation in Paris both 
as a writer and a teacher, and his compositions 
are said to have fetched 3 or 4 times the prices 
of those of much better composen. In 1831 he 
made a tour in Germany with Lafont, but to 
judge firom the notices in the Allg. Zeitung 
Lafont made the better impression of the two. 
In 1833 he made his first visit to London, played 
at the Philharmonic on June 10, and gave a 
concert of his own, at which he played duets 
with Moscheles and with J. B. Cnuner. In 
1843 he was made Professor of the Pianoforte 
in the Conservatcnre. He returned the following 
year, appeared again at the Philharmonic May 
5, and took a long tour, embracing Edinburgn 
and Dublin. About this time he was tempted 
to join a pianoforte-maker in Paris named Klepfiek, 
but the speculation was not successful, and Hen 
lost much money. He then established a factory 
of his own, and to repair his losses and to obtain 
the necessary capitiJ for this made a journey 
through the United States, Mexico, Califomia, 
and vie West Indies, which lasted from 1845 
till 1 85 1, and of which he has himself written an 
account ('Mes voyages,' etc., Paris 1866). He 
then devoted hiniself to the making of pianos, 
and at the Exposition of 1855 ^ mstruments 
obtained the highest medal, and they now take 
rank with those of Pleyel and Erard. In 1 874 he 
relinquished his Chair at the Conservatoire. 

Hen has left 8 concertos for P. F. and orchestra, 
and other compositions for his instrument in 
every recognised form, reaching to more than 200 
in number, and including an immense number of 
Variations. His Etudes and his P. F. Methods 
are the only things out of this mass that are at 
all likely to survive their author. His brilliancy 
and bravura and power of execution were pro- 
digious, but they were not supported by any 
more solid qualities, as in the case of Thalberg, 
Liszt, Tausig, Bulow, and other great executants. 
Hen found out what his public liked and what 
would pay, and this he gave them. 'Is Hen 
prejudiced," says Mendelssohn,' *when he says 
the Parisians can understand and appreciate 
nothing but variations t' 

Schumann was never tired of midung fun of 
his pretensions and his pieces. His Gesammelte 
Schriften oontain many reviews, all couched in the 
same bantering style. In fact Hen was the Geli- 
nek of his day, and like that once renowned and 
popular Abbe is doomed to rapid oblivion. [G.] 

HERZ06, JoHANir Gbobo, an eminent Grer- 
man organ-player, bom Sept. 6, 1822, at Schmolz 
in Bavaria. His earlier career was passed in 
Munich, where in 1842 he became organist, in 
1849 cantor, and in 1850 professor at the Con- 
servatorium. In 55 he removed to Erlangen, 
where he still lives as teacher in the University 
and Director of the Singakademie. His ' Pralu- 

1 la Potii's Elosimpbte. > * Ooeth« tad Htodetaohn.' ».«. 
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dienbuch* and his 'Handbuch fttr Organisten* 
are widely and deservedly known. His Organ 
school is a work of very great merit, and his Fan- 
tasias are fine and effective compositions. [G.] 

HESELTINE, James, a pupil of Dr. Blow, 
was in the early part of the i8th century organ- 
ist of St. Katherine*s Hospital, near the Tower. 
In 1 71 1 he was elected organist of Durham 
Cathedral, retaining his London appointment. 
Heseltine composed many excellent anthems, etc., 
a few of which are still extant in the books of 
some of the cathedrals, but the major part were 
destroyed by their composer upon some differ- 
ence between him and Uie Dean and Chapter of 
Durham. He died in 1 763. A portrait of him 
is in the Mqsic School, Oxford. [W.H. H.] 

HESSE, Adolph Fribdbioh, great organ- 
player and composer, son of an organ-builder, 
bom Aug. 30, 1809, at Breslau. His masten in 
the pianoforte, composition, and the organ, were 
Bemer and E. Kohler. His talent was sufficiently 
remarkable to induce the authorities of Breslau 
to grant him an allowance, which enabled him 
to visit Leipzig, Cassel, Hamburg, Berlin, and 
Weimar, in each of which he pkyed his own 
and other compositions, and enjoyed the in- 
straction and acquaintance of Hummel, Rinck, 
and Spohr. In 1831 he obtained the post which 
he kept till his death, that of organist to the 
church of the Bemhardins, Breslau. In 1844 he 
opened the organ at S. Eustache in Paris, and 
astonished the Parisians by his pedal playing. 
Ini85i he was in London, and played on several 
of the organs in the Crystal Palace in Hyde 
Park — ^protesting much against the imequal tem* 
perament in some of them. But his home was 
Breslau, where he was visited by a constant 
stream of admiren from far and near up to his 
death, Aug. 5, 1863. Hesse was director of the 
Symphony-Concerts at Breslau, and left behind 
him a mass of compositions of all classes. But 
it is by his organ works that he will be remem- 
bered. His 'Practical Organist,' containing 29 
pieces — amongst them the well-known variations 
on *6od save the King*— has been edited by 
Lincoln and published by Novello. A complete 
coUection of his organ works was edited by 
Steggall and published by Boosey. [G.] 

HEWE, John, in 1485, received 13*. gd, for 
repairing the organ at the altar of the Virgin 
in York Minster, and for carrying it to ttte 
House of the Minorite Brethren and bringing 
it back to the cathedral. This is probably the 
earliest instance to be found, thougn afterwards 
common, of one church lending another its 
organ, [V.deP.] 

HEXACHORD. In order to remove certain 
grave difficulties connected with the Tetrachords 
of the Greek tonal lystem, Guido Aretinus is 
said to have proposed, about the year 1024, a 
new arrangement, based upon a more convenient 
division of the scale into Hexachords — groups 
of six sounds, so disposed as to place a diatonic 
semitone between the third and fourth notes 
of each series, the remaining intervals being 
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represented by tones. The soands of which 
these HexachOTds are composed are sung, by 
the rules of this system, to the syllables ut, 
re, mt, /a, sol, la, the semitone falling always 
between the ^llables mi and fa. But, in 
addition to this syllabic distinction, the notes 
of each entire octave are provided with alpha- 
betical names, exactly similar to those now in 
use— A, B, C, D, E, F, G ; and, these names 
being immutable, it follows, that, as the Hexa- 
choids begin on different notes, and constantly 
overlap each other, the same svllable is not 
always found in conjunction with the same letter. 
At this point arises the only complication with 
which the system lis burthened — a complication 
BO slight that it ib well worth the student^s 
while to master it, seeing that its bearing upon 
the treatment of the £<xdeeiastical Modes, and 
the management of Real Fugue, is very important 
indeed. [See Real Fuodb?) 

The first, or Hard Hezachord (Hexaehordon 
durum), begins on 6, the first line in the bass : 
a note which is said to have been added, be- 
low the Greek scale, by Guide, who called it 
r (gamma), whence the word gamma-ut, or 
gamut : — 




A B D 

ut re mi fa sol 

The 8econ<^ or Natural Hezachord (Rexa- 
ehordon naiuraU), begins on C, the second 
space: — 



D £ V O A 

ut re mi /ii $01 la 

On comparing these two examples it will be 
seen that the note which, in the first Heza- 
chord, was sung to the syllable fa, is here sung 
to ut. Hence, this note, in the collective gamut, 
is called C fa ut. And the same system is fol- 
lowed with regard to all notes that occur in 
more than one Hezachord. 

The third, or Soft Hezachord (Hexachordon 
molle), begins on F, the fourth line: and, in 
order to place the semitone between its third 
and fourth sounds, the note, B, must be made flat. 



P 

ut 



"G a Bb D" 
re mi fa sol la 



The note, sung, in the second Hezachord, to 
the syllable fa, is here sung to ut, and is there- 
fore called F fa ut. The nezt note, G, is sung 
to Hol, in the second Hezachord, re, in the third, 
and ut, in the nezt Hard HeziK^ord, beginning 
on the octave G; hence, this note is called G 
sol re ut. And ihe same rule is followed with 
regard to all notes that appear in three different 
Hezachords. The note Bb, occurring only in 
the St)ft Hezachord, is always called B fa. Bt] 
is called B mt, from its place in the Hard 
Hezachord, where alone it is found. 
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The four remaining Hezachords — for there are 
seven in all — are mere recapitulations of the first 
three, in the higher octaves. The entire scheme, 
therefore, may be represented, thus — 
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The art of correctly adapting the syllables to 
the sounds is called Solmisation. So long as 
the compass of a single Hezachord is not ez- 
ceeded, its Solmisation remains immutahle. 
But, when a melody eztends from one Heza- 
chord into the nezt, or nezt but one, the syl- 
lables proper to the new series are substituted— 
by a change called a Mutation — for thoee of the 
old one. In the following ezample, the bar 
shows the place at which the syllables of the 
Hezachord of C are to be sung in place of those 
belonging to that of G ; the syll*bles to be 
omitted being placed in brackets. 




The Hezachord of C passes, freely, either into 
that of G, or F : but no direct communicatioo 
between Uie two latter is possible, on account of 
the confusion which would arise between the Bb 
and Bt]. The mutation usually takes place at 
re, in ascending ; and so2, in descending. 

We have said that this subject exercises sa 
important bearing upon the treatment of Beal 
Fugue, in the Ecclesiastical Modes. Without 
the aid of Solmisation, it would sometimes be 
impossible to demonstrate, in these Modes, the 
fitting answer to a given subject; for, in order 
that the answer may be a strict one, it is necei* 
saiy that its Solmisation shall correspond, ezactly, 
in one Hezachord, with that of the subject, in 
another. Failing this characteristic, the p«sssg« 
degenerates into one of mere imitation. The 
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maiwer, therefore, given %i h, in Ihe following 
example, to the lubject at a, is, m Pietro Aron 
justly teaches, an answer in appearance only, 
and none at all in reality. 



a. 8al)|)«e(. In th* Hsia- 
diordof C. 



5. Prttaodsd Auww, in lbs 
H«xachordofO. 
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As an instance of the strict method of treat- 
ment, it would be di£Bcult to find a more in- 
structive example than the o|«ning of Pales- 
trina's Missa Irevis, in the Thirteenth Mode 
transposed, where the Solmisation of the answer, 
in the Hexachord of F, is identical with that of 
the subject in the Natural Hexachord. 

Now, this answer, though the only true one 
possible, could never have been deduced by the 
laws oi modem Tonal Fugue: foc^ since the 
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subject begins on the second degree of the scale 
— by no means an unusual arrangement in the 
Thirteenth and Fourteenth Modes — the cus- 
tomary reference to the Tonic and Dominant 
would not only have £uled to throw any liffht 
upon the question, but would even have tended 
to obscure it, by suggesting D as a not impos- 
sible response to the initial O. 

It would be easy to multiply examples : but 
we trust enough has been said to prove that 
those who would rightly understand the mag^ 
nificent Real Fugues of Palestrina and Anerio, 
will not waste the time they devote to the study 
of 6uido*8 Hexachords. To us, familiar with a 
clearer system, their machinery may seem un- 
necessarily cumbrous. We may wonder, that, 
with the Octave within his reach, the great 
Benedictine should have gone so far out of the 
way, in his search for the means of passing from 
one group of sounds to another. But, we must 
remember that he was patiently groping, in the 
dark, for an as yet undiscovered tru^ We 
look down upon his Hexachords horn the per- 
fection of the Octave. He looked up to them 
from the shortcomings of the Tetrachord. In 
order fully to appredate the value of his con- 
tribution to musical science, we must try to 
imagine ourselves in his place. Whatever may 
be Uie defects of Mb system, it is immeasurably 
superior to any that preceded it : and, so long 
as the Modes continued in general use, it ful- 
filled its purpose perfectly. [W.S. R.] 

HEYTHER* or HEATHER, William, Mus. 
Doc., bom at Harmondsworth, Middlesex, was a 
lay vicar of Westminster Abbey, and on March 
37; <6i5i sworn a grentleman of Uie Chapel Royal. 
He was the intimate friend of Camden; they 
occupied the same house in Westminster, and 
when, in 1609, Camden was attacked by a pesti- 
lential disease, he retired to H^rther*s house at 
Chislehurst to be cured, and tnere he died in 

iBbownveUliig. In his wU U li HMrttier. 
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1623, having appointed Heyther bis executor. 
When Camden founded the history lecture at 
Oxford in i6aa, he made his friend Heyther 
the bearer to the University of the deed of en- 
dowment. The University on that occasion com- 
plimented Heyther by creating him Doctor of 
Music, May 18, 162a. (As to the improbable 
story of Gibbons having composed his exercise 
for him, see Gibbons, Oblando.) In 1626-7 
Heyther founded the music lecture at Oxford, 
and endowed it with £17 68. 8(2. per ann. The 
deed bears date Feb. a, of a Charles I. Richard 
Nicholson, Mus. Bac, organist of Magdalen Col- 
lege, was the first professor. Dr. Heyther died 
in July 1627, and was buried Aug. i in the south 
aisle of the choir of Westminster Abbey. He 
gave £100 to St. Margaret's Hospital in Tothill 
Fields, conmionly known as the Green Coat 
School There is a portrait of him in his doctor's 
robes in the Music School, Oxford, which is en- 
graved by Hawkins (chap. 1 20). [W. H. H.] 
HIDDEN FIFTHS AND OCTAVES (Lat. 
Qwnta cooperta, aeu abecojiditcB ; Germ. Vet' 
deckte Quinten), Hidden Fifths, or Octaves, are 
held to be produced, whenever two parts pro- 
ceed, in similar motion, towards a single Fifth, or 
Octave, to which one of them at least progresses 
by a leap, as in the following example : — 



Progressions such as these are prohibited, be- 
cause, were the leaps filled up by the intervals 
of the Diatonic Scale, the hidden * consecutives ' 
[see Consecutivb] would at once be converted 
into real ones, thus : — 



It may be urged, that, as the leaps are not 
intended to be Sled up, the forbidden sequence 
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is not formed, and there remains, therefore, no- 
thing to be condemned. 

The answer to this objection is twofold. In 
the first place, the impression left on the ear by 
Hidden Fifths or Octaves is sometimes almost 
as strongly marked as that produced by real 
ones ; the ear itself possessing the fiaculty of 
filling up the leaps, in imagination, when tempted 
to do so by the nature of the progression sub- 
mitted to it. Secondly, in unaccompanied vocal 
music — to which the prohibition most particu- 
larly refers — the least tendency on the part of 
an incautious singer to bridge over the leap by 
means of a portamento would instantly produce 
the effect indicated in the above example. 

Nevertheless, the law against Hidden Fifths 
and Octaves is not an inelastic one. It is true, 
that, in two-part counterpoint, they are as 
sternly condemned as the most glaring sequence 
of real Fifths. Even in three parts their pre- 
sence is scarcely tolerated. But, in four or more 
parts, they are only to be reprehended under 
certain conditions. For instance, between the 
extreme parts they should only be used as a 
means of escape m>m some serious difficulty. 
Between one extreme and one mean part they 
are considered less objectionable. Between two 
mean parts there is little to be said against 
them ; and, when one of the parts concerned in 
their formation moves a semitone, they are freely 
permitted, even between treble and bass. Bear- 
ing these rules in mind, the student can scarcely 
go very far wrong ; and, should he find any diffi- 
culty in detecting the faulty progressions, it may 
be removed by a reference to the old law, which 
enacts that 'A Perfect Concord may not be 
approached in similar motion.* 

The great masters of the 1 6th century were 
far more lenient towards Hidden Fifths and 
Octaves than many modem theorists. In the 
works of Palestrina and his contemporaries, ex- 
amples, even between extreme parts, may be 
found on almost every page.^ These composers 
also delighted in hiding Fifths and Octaves in 
another and a singularly beautiful way. It is of 
course understood that such prc^ressions are 
only forbidden when they occur between the 
same two parts. When formed between different 
voices, by means of crossing the parts, they are 
perfectly lawful ; as in the following combina- 
tions from Palestrina's 'Missa Pape Maroelli* 
and 'Missa Brevis': — 




The effect of such passages as these, when 
sung without accompaniment, is perfectly pure 
and beautiful ; but when arranged for keyed in- 
struments, where the motion of the parts cannot 

< In the beginning of Pale^trlna't motet 'Fratres ego' there h 
Indeed an ln.i:«noe of Hidden Fifths, in two parU; but this case Is so 
axtrsordiiiary that the writer cannot remembar eyw baring met with 
a parallel one. 
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be dLstinguished, they become simply intolerable. 
In this form they degenerate into sequence of 



the most vulgar chanuster ; but this is not the 
form in which Palestrina intended them to be 
heard. [W.S.R.J 

HIGHLAND FLING. A step in dandng, 
peculiar to the Scotch Higlilands. The name is 
commonly transferred to the dance itself. The 
term 'fling' expresses the kicking gesture which 
characterises it. When a horse kicks by merely 
raising one leg and striking with it, he is said, 
in grooms' parlance, to * fling like a cow.' The 
performer dances on each leg alternately, and 
Jling$ the other leg in front and behind. The 
Highland Fling, in which three, four, or more 
persons may tiUce part, is danced to the music of 
the Strathspey. The following is a specimen : — 
Marquii of HunUy'a Highland Fling. 

AUtgro, 




[RJ.R] 

HIGH MASS(Lat.lftMaSblemitfs ; Fr.Grotwf • 
tne8M; Germ. Qroise Me»«e). Man, sung through- 
out, with full Ceremonial, the Priest being assisted 
by Deacon and Subdeacon, Master of Ceramonies, 
Thurifer and two Acolyths. A Mass, sung with 
equally solemn music, but without the assistance 
of a Deacon and Subdeacon, and without the use of 
Incense, is called a Missa cantata, or Sung Mass. 

Low Mass is said by the Priest, without music, 
and with the assistance of one Server only. [See 
Mass.] [W.S.R.] 

HILL, W., & SON are organ buflders in Lon- 
don. The house was foundwi by John Snetsla 
about 1755, who was succeeded in 1780 by his 
foreman, Ohrmann. [Snetzler.] The latter had 
a partner, W. Nutt, in 1 790, who was afterwards 
joined by Thomas Elliott about 1803. After 
Elliott had done business for some time alooe, 
he took as partner, in 1825, WiUiam Hill a 
Lincolnshire man, who had married his daughter, 
and died in 1832, Hill remaining alone until 
1837, when he was joined by JVederic Davieoo. 
After 1838 Davison left to become a partaerof 
John Gray, and the firm became W. TTill & Son. 
[Gray & Davison.] HUl died Dec. 18. 187a 
He deserves the gratitude of English organists 
for having, in conjunction with Gauntlett, intro- 
duced the CC compass into this country. 
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Elliott & Hill built the present organ in York 
Minster, since which the HUls have built, amongst 
many others, the organs of Ely, Worcester, and 
Manchester Cathedrals, Birmingham Town Hall, 
St. Peter's, Comhill, and All Saints', Margaret 
St., London, Melbourne Town Hall. etc. [V.deP.] 

HILLER, Dr. Ferdinand, one of the most 
eminent of living German musicians, distin- 
guished alike as composer, conductor, pianist, 
and writer, bom of Jewish parents at Frank- 
fort on the Main, Oct. 34, 1811. His first music- 
lessons were from a violinist named Hofinann, 
w))o did little beyond allowing him to form his 
taste by playing the sonatas of Mozart and Bee- 
thoven. Instruction on the pianoforte he re- 
ceived from Aloys Schmidt, and in harmony and 
counterpoint from Vollweiler. At 10 he played 
a concerto of Mozart's in public, and at 1 2 b^an 
to compose. Though educated for a learned pro- 
fession, he was allowed to take up the study of 
music in earnest; and in 1825 was placed with 
Hummel at Weimar. Here for a time his atten- 
tion was absorbed by composition, for Hummel, 
recognising his obvious bent, allowed him to take 
his own course. His master's criticisms on his 
early compositions were severe and disheartening, 
but Hiller proved the reality of his artistic im- 
pulse by never allowing himself to be discouraged 
from further effort and deeper study, both in 
music and literature. In 1827 he accompanied 
Hummel on a professional tour to Vienna, and 
had the privilege of seeing Beethoven on his 
death-bed and of witnessing the dissipation of 
the cloud which had once interrupted his inter- 
course with Hummel. Of this meeting he has 
given an interesting account from memory in his 
'Aus dem Tonleben' (2nd series). While in 
Vienna he published his op. i, a pianoforte quartet 
written in Weimar. He then returned to Frank- 
fort, but stayed there only a short time, in spite 
of his advantageous intercourse with Schelble, 
as he was anxious to push on to Paris, at that 
time the head-quarters of music and everything 
else. His stay in Paris lasted frx>m 1828 to 35, 
with one break caused by the death ,of his father. 
He acted for a time as professor in Choron's 
* Institution de Musique,' but afterwards lived 
independently, perfecting himself as a pianist 
and composer, and enjoying the best society. 
There is scarcely a well-known man of that 
period, particularly among musicians, with whom 
Hiller was not on good terms. Besides Men- 
delssohn, whom he met as a boy at Frankfort 
and with whom he remained in the closest friend- 
ship to a late date, he was intimate with Cheru- 
bini, Hoesini, Chopin, Liszt, Meyerbeer, Berlioz, 
Nourrit. Heine, and many others. Fetis, in his 
Biographie Universelle, gives further particulars of 
this stay in Paris, and especially of Hiller's con- 
certs, in which F^tis took part. Suffice it to say 
here that his performances of Bach and Beetho- 
ven had an important share in making the works 
of those great masters better known in France. 
He was the first to play Beethoven's Eb 
Concerto in Paris; and his classical soirees, given 
in company with Baillot, excited much attention 
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at the time. From Paris he returned to Frank- 
fort, conducted the Csecilien-Verein in 1836 and 
37 during Schelble's illness, and then passed on 
to Milan, where he again met Liszt and Rossini. 
Rossi furnished him with the libretto of ' Romilda,* 
which he set to music, and which, through the 
intervention of Rossini, was produced at the 
Scala in 1839, ^^^ without success. Here also 
he began his oratorio * Die Zerstorung Jerusa- 
lems,' perhaps his most important work, and 
one that interested Mendelssohn so much that 
he induced Hiller to pass the winter of 1 839 in 
Leipsic, personally superintending its production 
(April 2, 1840), which was most successful, and 
was followed by performances at Frankfort, Ber- 
lin. Dresden, Vienna, Amsterdam, and elsewhere. 
On his second journey to Italy in 1841, he went 
to Rome, and studied old Italian Church music 
under the guidance of Baini, of whom he has 
recorded his recollections ('Tonleben,' ii. loi). 
On his return to Germany he lived successively in 
Frankfort, Leipsic (conducting the Gewandhaug 
Concerts of 1843-4), and Dresden. Here he 
produced two more operas, * Traum in der Christ- 
nacht,' and 'Conradin.' During this time he 
lived on intimate terms with Spohr, Mendelssohn, 
the Schumanns, David, Hauptmann, Joachim, 
and many more illustrious artists. A lasting 
memorial of this period is preserved in the 
dedication of Schumann's P. F. Concerto to him — 
' freundschafUich zugeeignet.' In 1 847 he became 
municipal capeUmeister at Diisseldorf, and in 
1850 accepted a similar post at Cologne, where he 
organised the Conservatorium, and became its 
first director. This post he still (1879) retains, 
and in his various capacities of composer, con- 
ductor, teacher, and litterateur^ has exercised an 
important influence on music in the Rhenish Pro- 
vinces. He gave such an impetus to the musical 
society of which he was conductor, that its con- 
certs have been long considered among the best 
in Germany. The Lower Rhine Festivals, which 
he conducted from 1850 as often as they were 
held at Cologne, have however chiefly contributed 
to gain him his high reputation as a conductor. 
As a teacher his career is closely connected 
with the history of the Cologne Conservatorium. 
Among his numerous pupils Uiere, the best-known 
is Max Bruch.* He hias occasionally left Cologne 
to make concert-tours in Germany, or longer 
excursions abroad. He conducted the Italian 
opera in Paris for a time (1852-53), and visited 
Vienna and St. Petersburg, where in 1870 he 
conducted a series of concerts by the Russian 
Musical Society. England he has visited several 
times, particularly in 1871, when his cantata 
'Nala und Damajanti' was performed at the 
Birmingham Festival, and in 1872, when he was 
enthusiastically received both as a piam'st and 
conductor of his own works at the Monday 
Popular and Crystal Palace Concerts, and also 
in Liverpool and Manchester. 

Hiller s published works (to Feb. 1879) number 
183. They include. Chamber music — 5 P. F. 
quartets ; 5 trios ; 5 string quartets ; Sonatas for 
P. F. alone, and with violin and cello ; a suite ' in 
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Canone * for P. F. and violin ; Serenade for P. F. 
and cello ; * Modeme Suite ' for P. F. ; and a 
xnasB of other pianoforte compositionB, including 
34 Etudes, * rhythmische Studien,' Impromptu 
* zur Guitarre/ operettas without words, etc. etc. 
Orchestral works — 4 overtures, including that 
to ' Demetrius ' ; a Festival March for the 
opening of the Albert Hall ; 3 symphonies, in- 
cluding that with the motto 'Es muss doch 
Friihling werden* ; etc. etc. Vocal compositions — 
2 oratorios, 'Die Zerstorung Jerusalems* and 
•Saul*; 5 operas, including *Die Katacomben,* 
'Der Deserteur, ' and many smaller works ; Lieder ; 
choruses, mixed and for men's voic^ only; motets, 
psalms, etc. ; a number of cantatas for soli, chorus, 
and orchestra, especially * O weint um Sie * from 
Byron*s Hebrew Melodies, op. 49, * Ver sacrum,* 
op. 75 ; • Nala und Damajanti,* written for Bir- 
mingham ; 'Israels Siegesgesang,' op. 151 ; and 
his 'Prometheus,' op. 1 75, and ' Rebecca,* op. 182. 
His literary works include a crowd of interesting 
articles, biogi-aphical, critical, and miscellaneous, 
contributed to the 'Kolnische Zeitung,* many 
of them republished under the title *Aus dem 
Tonleben unserer Zeit,' 2 volumes in 1867, with 
a 'Neue Folge* in 1871, and a 4th vol. * Person- 
liches und Musikalisches' in 1876. He has also 
published his recollections of Mendelssohn — 
which appeared in Macmillan*s Magazine, and 
were reprinted separately with a dedication to 
Queen Victoria — and a very interesting paper on 
Cherublni, first printed in the same periodical. 
He has recently edited a volume of letters by 
Hauptmann to Spohr and other well-known 
musicians. To complete the list, we may add — 
additional accompaniments for HandeFs * Debo- 
rah* (for the Lower Bhine Festival 1834), and 
' Theodora ' ; and an instruction book ' Uebungen 
zum Studium der Harmonic und des Contra- 
puncts* (2nd ed. i860). 

Hiller occupies in some respect the same posi- 
tion which Spohr held before his death, as the 
' Altmeister,' the representative of the old clas- 
sical school. His pleasant genial personality, 
and his great intelligence and wide range of 
knowledge, make him welcome wherever he goes. 
In England he has many friends, who are always 
glad to see him, and hear his delicate legato style 
of playing, soon, alas, to be numbered with the 
things of the past. 

Being throughout his life in easy circumstances, 
he has been iJways able to indulge his taste for 
a variety of intellectual interests, to the neglect 
perhaps of that concentration of the whole powers 
which is necessary to stajnp any mental pro- 
duction as a work of genius. But the advan- 
tages of such an education were not lost upon 
him. He gained &om it a general ease and 
flexibility of mind, and a refined taste for all 
that is intellectual. These are the qualities 
which, combined with his avoidance of all mere 
dilettanteism, and his grasp of that which is 
sterling, grave, and essential, have enabled him 
to accomplish something of value in each depart- 
ment he has touched. It is not easy to point 
out the special characteristics of his work, as it 
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possesses few of those prominent traits wludi 
catch the eye at once. Although he has been con- 
stantly attracted by the classical period, his talent 
is essentially modem, as his elegant and well- 
chosen melody, his piquant rhythm, and his inr 
teresting harmony, never trivial, sufficiently 
prove. Humorous afid graceful, rather than pro- 
found, his mode of expression is always elevated, 
pleasing, and clever, and with a delicate polish of 
each separate part which is very characteristie. 
Facility of invention, and mastery of the techni- 
calities of composition may have sometimes sup- 
plied the place of true creative instinct ; but give 
him a really important theme, and he produces 
music that will undoubtedly live. His * Destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem,* his Spring Symphony in £ 
minor (already mentioned), his Pianoforte Concerto 
in Ff minor, and more than one of his pianoforte 
works, are surely destined to survive. All his 
writings, both in music and literature, show real 
talent and thought, a genuine artistic turn of mind, 
and often a very happy mode of expression. He 
forms one of tliat circle of musicians, a few of 
whom are still living, who have made it the 
object of their lives to extend the knowledge of 
classical nmsic. At a time when Italian opera, 
and a brilliant and important though somewhat 
barren devotion to mere execution, exercised an 
undue influence on the minds of musicians, these 
men upheld the standard of serious and solid 
music, and it is largely owing to their indefatig^ 
able exertions that Bach*s deep thought and 
Beethoven*s passionate energy are appreciated aa 
they now are. Brought up and living to old age 
in this classical atmosphere, a friend of Mendels- 
sohn and Schumann, and thinking with them on 
these subjects, Hiller has naturally but little 
sympathy with the so-called new German schooL 
He has i^ever concealed his sentiments on this 
point, but we may confidently say that he has 
never expressed them in a manner unworthy of 
him as a man or an artist. [A.M.] 

HILLEB, JoHANN Adam, whose real name 
was HuLLEB, bom Dec. 25, 1728 (4 years before 
Joseph Haydn), at Wendisch-Ossig near Gorlxtx 
in Prussia, the son of a school-master and parish- 
clerk. He lost his father when barely six. and 
had a hard struggle to obtain his education. He 
possessed a fine treble voice, and had already 
acquired considerable facility on various instru- 
ments, and he quickly turned these talents to 
account. He passed from the Gymnasium aft 
Gorlitz to the Kreuzschule at Dresden, where 
he studied the harpsichord and thorough-bass 
imder Homilius. It was however the operas and 
sacred compositions of Hasse and Graun which 
exercised the most lasting influence upon him 
Hasse's operas, of which he had the opportunity 
of hearing excellent performanoes, had a special 
attraction for him, and he copied the scores of 
several. In 1751 he went to the University of 
Leipdc, where, besides his l^al studies, he de- 
voted much attention to music, 'partly from 
choice, partly from necessity,' as he himself re- 
lates. He took part in the so-called *Grocaes 
Concert * both as flutist and singer, and began to 
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make hiB way as a composer and author. In 
1754 he entered the household of Count Brtihl, 
the Saxon minister, as tutor, and in this capacity 
accompanied his pupil to Leipsic in 175S. A 
hypochondriacal tendency, which overshadowed 
his whole life, caused himjiot only to resign this 
appointment, but also to refuse the offer of a 
Professorship at St. Petersburg. Henceforward 
he lived independently at Leipsic, engaged in 
literature and music, and actively employed in 
promoting the public concerts ; and it is largely 
owing to his exertions that they afterwards 
reached so high a pitch of excellence. He was 
appointed director in 1 763, and immediately took 
steps to improve the choruses. In 1771 he 
founded a school for the cultivation of singing, 
which he supported by giving performances of 
the oratorios of Handel, Graun, etc. As paid 
director of a society for the practice of music, 
he established * Concerts Spirituels * (so called 
after the Paris concerts of that name), which 
took the place left vacant by the failure of the 
old 'Grosses Concert.* In 1781 this *Concert- 
Institut* moved into the newly-built hall of the 
*Gewandhaus,' and thus originated the 'Gewand- 
haus Concerts* of world-wide celebrity. Not 
content with this he composed for {tie then 
flourishing theatre at Leipsic, a series of ' Sing- 
spiele,* which are sufficient of themselves to 
perpetuate his name in the history of music. 
Though doubtless an adaptation of the French 
operetta, Hiller established the German 'Sing- 
spiel* as a separate branch of art. He took for 
his basis the simple ' Lied,* a form which brought 
it within the capacities of the company, who were 
by no means trained singers; but within these 
narrow limits he developed a variety of inven- 
tion and expression, a delicacy and precision of 
character, which at once secured universal ap- 
proval, and have sufficed to maintain this class 
of piece to the present day. He enlarged both 
the form and substance of the 'Lied* proper, by 
departing from the simple strophe, and giving 
to the songs a specific dramatic colouring in 
accordance with the character. He also intro- 
duced 'moroeaux d*ensemble,' and traces are 
not wanting of the beginnings even of the 
dramatic 'scena.* Of these 'Singspiele* Hiller 
composed 14, each containing 30 numbers of this 
'lied '-like character. The best known are 'Lis- 
vart und Dariolette,* ' Lottchen am Hof,* ' Liebe 
auf dem Lande,* ' Dorfbarbier,' and especially 
' Die Jagd, * whicli has kept the stage for more than 
a century, and is even still performed. He also 
wrote a quantity of sacred songs and 'Lieder,' 
which had their share in bringing to perfec- 
tion this style of composition — so sig^ficant a 
contrast to the Italian 'aria.* Having been in- 
duced to accompany his pupils, the two Fraulein 
Podleska, to the court of the Duke of Courland 
at Mittau, Hiller made so favourable an impres- 
sion, that on his departure he was appointed 
court-chapelmaster, with a salary. In 1786 his 
many services to the cause of music were recom- 
pensed by the appointment as Cantor and musical 
director to the Thomas-schule in Leipsic. This 
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post he held till 1801, and his death took place 
in 1804, after much trouble from the old hypo- 
chondria. As composer, conductor, teacher, and 
author, Hiller 's industry was indefatigable. His 
instrumental compositions are now quite anti- 
quated, but not so his vocal works. These consist 
chiefly of motets and the 'Singspiele' already 
named ; but the following must not be omitted : — 
' Choralmelodien zu Gellerts geistlichen Oden und 
Liedem* (1761); 'Weisse's Lieder fur Kinder* 
( 1 769) ; '50 geistliche Lieder fUr Kinder* (17 74) ; 
and * Vierstimraige Chor-arien* (1794). Of his 
larger works may be cited, a ' Passions-cantata,' 
and a looth Psalm, both much prized by his 
contemporaries. Hiller also composed a ' Choral- 
buch* (1793), with two appendices (1794 and 
1797), largely used in his day, though since 
widely condemned. It should be remembered 
that he lived in a time of general softness and 
relaxation, when all music took its tone from 
Italian opera. Hasse and Graun were the models 
of his taste, whom he revered all his life. But 
he was by no means insensible to the influ- 
ence of the great renovation of music originated 
by Haydn and Mozart, and was powerfuUy im- 
pressed by Handel, while for Bach and Gluck he 
entertained a bare outward respect, with no real 
sympathy. He had deeply imbibed the spirit of 
Uufct insipid and shallow age, which being entirely 
without feeling for historical propriety, permitted 
arbitrary changes in the treatment of older works, 
which to our day of historical enlightenment seem 
as astounding as they are impertinent. This is 
very remarkable in Hiller*s careful editions of 
classical works. Thus he introduced many al- 
terations of his own into a Grerman edition of 
HandeFs 'Jubilate,* under the title of the looth 
Psalm ; and arranged Pergolesi's two-part ' Stabat 
Mater* for a four-part choir. He also edited 
Hasse's 'Pilgrimme auf Golgatha,' Graun's 'Tod 
Jesu,* and Haydn's ' Stabat Mater' with German 
words, and in an abridged form for pianoforte. 
Still much praise is due to him for his frequent 
performances of oratorios, chiefly those of Handel. 
The 'Messiah* especially was given at Berlin, 
Breslau, Leipsic, and other places, with nearly aa 
much dclat as at the great festivals. As an au- 
thor Hiller was painstaking and prolific. Besides 
several single articles in periodicals he edited a 
weekly paper, ' Wochentliche Nachrichten und 
Anmerkungen die Musik betreffend' (1766- 
1770). He had always given great attention to 
the cultivation of singing, and two instruction 
books of that kind — 'Anweisung zum musikal- 
isch-richtigen G^sange* (1774), and 'Anweisung 
zum musikalisch zierlichen G^esange' (1780), are 
among- the most valuable of his works. He also 
published a good method for violin. He edited 
* Lebensbeschreibungen beriihmter Musikgelehr- 
ten und Tonkiinstler (i vol. 1784), with his auto- 
biography. Two of his collections also deserve 
mention — * Musikalische Zeitvertreib * (1760), of 
German and Italian airs, duets, etc., and ' Yier- 
stimmige Motetten,* etc. (6 vols. 4to., 1776-91), 
containing motets by many celebrated composers 
— a work of real value. His grateful pupils, the 
3B2 
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sisters Podl^Bka, erected in 1832 a small monu- 
ment to his memory on the Promenade at Leipsic, 
before the windows of his official r^dence at the 
Thomas School, and dose to Mendelssohn's Bach 
memorial. [A.M.] 

HILTON, John, Mus. Bac., first appears as a 
composer in 'The Trimnphes of Oriana,' 1601, 
to which he contributed the 5 -part madrigal, 

* Faire Oriana, beautie's queene.* He graduated 
at Cambridge in 1626. In 1627 he published 
'Ayres, or Fa las for three voyces/ dedicated 

♦ To the worshipful William Heather, Doctor of 
Musicke/ reprinted in score by the Musical 
Antiquarian Society. In 1628 Hilton was elected 
organist and parish clerk of St. Margaret's West- 
minster. It is presumed that he was deprived 
of the first-named appointment when the organ 
was taken down pursuant to the Parliamentary 
ordinances of 1644, but that he continued to hold 
the latter. In 1652 he published the collection 
called ' Catch that Catch can, or, A Choice Col- 
lection of Catches Rounds and Canons for 3 or 4 
voyces.' He was buried at S. Margaret's, West- 
minster, March 21, 1657. Hawkins's statement 
that he lies in the Abbey Cloisters, and that an 
anthem was sung in the Abbey before his body 
was brought out of his house for interment can 
therefore at best be only partially true. Besides 
the above-named compositions Hilton produced a 
Service in G minor, printed in Rimbault's Cathe- 
dral Music, a second Service in the same key, and 
some anthems which remain in MS. ' Lord, for 
Thy tender mercies,* usually given to Farrant, 
has been attributed to Hilton. The copies in 
which it is so attributed have a few additional 
bars on the word * Amen,' which may possibly be 
of Hilton's composition. (See Harl. MS. 7340.) 
Several songs, dialogues, catches, canons and 
rounds by him are contained in a volume in the 
British Museum (Add. MS. 1 1,608). An Elegy 
on William Lawes composed by Hilton for 3 
voices is printed in Henry and William Lawes' 
'Choice Psalmes,* 1648. His portrait is in the 
Music School, Oxford, and is engraved by Haw- 
kins (chap. 121). [W.H.H.] 

HIMMEL, Fbiedbich Hkinbioh, a man of 
some mark in his day, bom Nov. 20, 1765, at 
Treueubrietzen, Brandenburg. He was intended 
for the Church, and studied theology at Halle ; 
but the excellence of his pianoforte playing in- 
duced the king, Frederic William II, to have 
him educated as a musician. After three years 
harmony and counterpoint under Naumann at 
Dresden, he took to Berlin ' Isacco,' an oratorio, 
performed (1792) by the court-chapel with bril- 
liant success, and a cantata 'La Danza.* The 
king gave him xoo Friedrichs for his oratorio, 
made him his chamber-composer, and sent him 
to Italy for two years. While there he produced 

• 11 prime Navigatore * at the Fenice in Venice 
(1794), and ' Semiramide' at San Carlo in Naples 
(Jan. 1795). Reichardt having been dismissed 
from the Court-Capellmeisterehip at Berlin, the 
king gave the appointment to Himmel. who 
thereupon returned at once. When in office he 
composed several pieces de circomttancej such as 
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a Trauer-cantata for the funeral of king Frederic 
William in 1797* and a Te Deum for the corona- 
tion of his successor. In 1798 he visited Stock- 
holm and St. Petersburg, where the Emperor 
commissioned him to write * Alessandro,* an opera 
for which he received 6000 roubles. In 1801 he 
produced * Vasco di Gama ' at Copenhagen, pro- 
ceeded thence to France, England — where he 
made only a short stay of which we have no 
particulars — and Vienna, returning to Berlin 
in December 1802. After the battle of Jena he 
retired first to Pyrmont, and then to Cassel, and 
died of dropsy at Berlin, June 8, 18 14. Besides 
the works already mentioned he composed — 

• Der Kobold ' (1804) ; * Fanchon, das Lei^mad- 
chen* (1805), libretto by Kotzebue, his best opera ; 

• Les Sylphes * (1807), all produced in Berlin : a 

• Vater Unser' ; Psalms ; a mass, etc. : P. F. 
sonatas; dance music and concerted music for 
P. F. ; and a number of songs. The sonataa and 
songs abound in melody, and are the work of a 
sound musician, but though popular in their day. 
they are now quite forgotten. Himmel had mudb 
intercourse with Beethoven during the visit of the 
latter to Berlin in 1 796. If Beethoven hurt his 
feelings by a rude joke on his extemporising. Him- 
mel had certainly the better of the encounter in the 
end. [See p. 172a]. For a song by him, 'Ada to 
Alexis,' see 'Musical Library,' vol. i. A couple 
more pieces are published by Noveilo. [M.C.C.] 

HINDLE, JOHM, Mus. Bac, bom in West- 
minster in 1 761, was a lay vicar of Westminster 
Abbey. He matriculated at Oxford in 1791. 
He published 'A Collection of Songs iot Chie 
and Two Voices,* and *A Set of Glees for 3, 
4, and 5 voices.* His favourite glee ' Queen of 
the silver bow,* first appeared ^with another) 
in the 'Professional Collection.* He alao com- 
posed a well-known chant. He died in 
1796. [W.H.H.] 

HINE, William, bom at BrightweU. Oxford- 
shire, in 1687, became a chorister of Magdalen 
CoU^^, Oxford, in 1694, and continued so until 
1705, when he was appointed a clerk. He was 
removed from his place in the same year, when 
he came to London and studied under Jeremiah 
Clark. In 1712 he succeeded Stephen Jefferies 
as organist of Gloucester Cathedral, and shortly 
afterwards married Alicia, daughter of Abraham 
Rudhall of Gloucester, the £unous bell founder. 
Hine died Aug. 28, 1730. Hb wife survived 
him until June 28, 1735. Both were interred in 
the eastern ambulatory of the cloisters, where a 
mural tablet to their memory informs us that the 
Dean and Chapter had voluntarily increased 
Hine's stipend in consideration of his deserts. Dr. 
Philip Hayes presented a portrait of Hine (his 
fiither's instructor) to the Music School, Oxford. 
After Hine's death his widow publudied, by sub- 
scription, ' Harmonia Sacra Glocestriensis ; or. 
Select Anthems for i, 2 and 3 voices, and a Te 
Deum and Jubilate, together with a Voluntary 
for the Organ.* The Te Deum is by Henry Hail, 
and the other compositions by Hine. The volun- 
tary furnishes a curious example of the st^le of 
organ playing then in vogue. [W. H. H] 
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HINGSTON, John, waa one of the muBicians 
to Charles I, and afterwards entered the service of 
Oliver Cromwell, whoee daughters he instructed 
in music. When the organ of Magdalen College 
was removed from Oxford to Hampton Court, 
about 1654, Hingston was appointed organist to 
the Protector at a salary of £100 per annum, 
and with two boys, his pupils, was accustomed 
to sing Bering's Latin motets to Cromwell, who 
greatly delighted in them. He had concerts at 
his house, at which Cromwell was often present. 
Hingston has been said to have been Dr. Blow's 
master, but this is doubtful. He composed some 
Fancies. He was buried at S. Margaret's, West- 
minster. December 1 7, 1683. A portrait of him 
is in the Music School, Oxford. [W.H.H.] 

HISTORIES OF MUSIC. [See Music, 
Histories of.] 

HOBBS, JoHW William, was bom Aug. i, 
1799, at Henley-on-Thames, where his father 
was l^andmaster of a volunteer corps. He sang 
in public at the early age of three years, and at 
five was admitted a chorister of Canterbury 
Cathedral, of which his father was a lay vicar. 
The beauty of his voice attracting the attention 
of Gobs, the alto singer and singing master, 
young Hobbs was articled to him. He appeared 
as principal singer at a Musical Festival at 
Norwich in 181 3. On arriving at manhood his 
voice had developed into a tenor of limited 
compass, but of remarkable purity and sweetness. 
He became a member of the choirs of King's, 
Trinity and St. John's, Cambridge, and after- 
wards of that of St. George's Chapel, Windsor, 
of which his father was already a member. In 
1827 he was appointed a gentleman of the 
Chapel Koyal, and in 1836 a lay vicar of West- 
minster Abbey. Hobbs long held a prominent 
position as a ooncert-singer. His singing was 
distinguished by taste, refinement and expression. 
He was the composer of a very large number of 
songs, several of which gained prizes from the 
Melodists' Club, and many were highly popular, 
especially *When Delia sleeps,* *My ancestors 
were Englishmen,* and 'The captive Greek girl.' 
He died at Croydon, Jan. i a, 1877. [W. H.H.] 

HOBRECHT. [See Obrkcht.] 

HOCKET. A term which occurs in old 
English writers on music, beginning with De 
Handle (1326), for passages which were truncated 
or mangled, or a combination of notes and pauses. 
The term puzzles Sir John Hawkins (Hist. chap. 
53\ but the late Mr. Chorley used ingeniously to 
explain it as a corruption ofkocquetf a hiccup, and 
signifying a syncopation. [See Ochetto.] [G.] 

HODGES, Edward, Mus. Doc., bom July 20, 
1 796, at Bristol, was organist of Clifton Church, 
and afterwards of the churches of St. James and 
St. Nicholas, Bristol. He produced a Morning 
and Evening Service and two Anthems on the 
reopening of St. James's organ. May a, 1824, 
and published them in 1825. He obtained his 
doctor's degree at Cambridge in 1825. He was 
a contributor to * The Quarterly Musical Maga- 
zine,' and 'The MusicU World.* Jn 1838 he 
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quitted England for America, and in the next 
year became organist of St. John's Episcopal 
Chapel, New York. He published * An Essay on 
the Cultivation of Church Music' at New York 
in 1 84 1. On the opening of Trinity Church, 
New York, May 21, 1846 (the organ in which 
had been built from his specifications), Dr. 
Hodges quitted St. John's to become its organist. 
He composed church music, some published in 
New York, and others in London. During his 
long residence in America he was much esteemed 
for his performance on the organ. Dr. Hodges 
returned to England in 1863, and died at Clifton, 
Sept. I, 1867. His daughter. Miss Faustina 
Hassb Hodges, formerly organist in Brooklyn, 
and now (1878) organist of two churches in 
Philadelphia, has composed some songs and instru- 
mental pieces. — His son, Rev. John Sebastian 
Bach Hodges, D.D., Rector of St. Paul's Church, 
Baltimore, is an excellent organist [W. H. H.] 
HOFFMANN, Ebnst Theodor Wilhelm, a 
man of genius, and an extraordinarily clever and 
eccentric musician and litterateur, who though a 
voluminous composer will not live by his com- 
positions so much as by some other productions 
of his pen. He was bom at Konigsberg Jan. 24, 
1776 ; learned music and law at the same time, 
and bid fair to rise in the official world ; but an 
irrepressible love of caricaturing put an end to 
such solid prospects and drove him to music as his 
main pursuit. His first musical appointment was 
to the theatre at Bamberg in 1809, but it was a 
post without salary, on which he starved. It 
fortunately urged him to writing a set of papers 
in the character of 'Johannes Kreisler the Kapell- 
meister' for the *Allgemeine musikalische Zei- 
tung' of Leipzig. They appeared at intervals 
from Sept. 20, 18 10, and onwards, and in 18 14 
Hoffmann republished them with other essays in 
the same vein Id two volumes as ' Fantasiestiicke 
in Callot's Manier,' with a preface by Jean Paul, 
in whose style they are couched. Among the 
most interesting, and at the same time most 
practically valuable, are the essay on Beethoven's 
instrumental music— far in advance of the day — 
another on Oluck, and a third on Don Giovanni. 
The essays, which have often been reprinted, are 
all more or less humorous, some extremely so. 
They were followed by the ' Elixiere des Teufels,' 
a novel ( 1 8 1 5) ; * Nachtstiicke' ( 1 8 1 7), ' Serapions- 
briider' (4 vols. 1 819-21) ; and by the 'Lebens 
ansiohten des Kater Murr,' etc., or * Views of 
life of Murr the tomcat, with fragments of the 
biography of Johann Kreisler, the Kapellmeister, 
from loose and spotted sheets.' Schumann's ad- 
miration of these pieces may be inferred from his 
imitations of them in his Florestan and Eusebins, 
and his adoption of their nomenclature in the 
titles of his music. After the fall of Napoleon, 
Hoffmann again obtained official enaployment at 
Berlin, which he discharged with efficiency, and 
kept till his death at a Silesian bath on June 25, 
1822, of gradual paralysis, after much suffering 
for four months. He was fantastic and odd in 
the greatest degree, much given to liquor and 
strange company, over which ' he wasted fJEicultiecr 
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which might have seasoned the nectar of the 
gods/ (Carlyle.) He sang, composed, criticised, 
taught, conducted, managed theatres, wrote both 
poetry and prose, painted — all equally well ; and 
in fact could, and did, turn his hand to anything. 
The list of his works is extraordinary — ii operas 
(MSS. in the Berlin Library), one of them ran 
for 14 nights; Incidental music for 3 plays; a 
ballet ; a requiem ; two symphonies, etc. etc. 

Beethoven took the unusually spontaneous step 
of addressing him a letter (March 23, 1820). 
This probably led to a closer acquaintance, to 
judge from the Canon in his letter to the ' Ca- 
cilia' (Nohl, No. 328)— 
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which it is difRcult not to refer to him. 

Hoffmann's devotion to Mozart led him to add 
Amadeua to his Christian names. Weber knew 
and loved him, and he died keenly regretted by 
many friends. Carlyle has translated his 'Goldne 
Topf * in * German Romance* (vol. ii.), and gives a 
sketch of his life, which is also in the ' Miscellanies' 
(vol. iii.). His life by Rochlitz is in * Fiir Freunde 
d. Tonkunst,' vol. i., and Hitzig's ' Aus Hoffinanns 
Leben,* etc. (Berlin, 1S23), contains an estimate 
of him as a musician by A. B. Marx. [F. G.] 

HOFFMANN, Gerard, architect, bom at Ros- 
tenberg, Nov. 1 1, 1690 ; composed sacred can- 
tatas, and church music ; is credited by Walther 
with certain improvements in musical instruments 
— an additional key to the horizontal flute, making 
it easier to tune (1727); an additional key to 
the oboe, by which the G$ in both octaves was 
given much more correctly ; a mechanical arrange- 
ment by which the whole four stringii of the 
violin could be altered at once (a different pitch 
was then in use for secular and sacred music) ; 
a new temperament for tuning instruments 
(1728); and for the organ (1733); and a gauge 
for the strings of violins, bass-viols, lutes, and 
other stringed instruments. [M.C.C.] 

HOFFMANN, Henrich August, sumamed 
*von Fallersleben * from his birthplace in Han- 
over, April 2, 1798, philologist, poet, and Ger- 
man hymn writer ; was educated at Helmstedt, 
Brunswick, and (under Grimm) at the Univc rsity 
of Gottingen (1816). In 1 819 he removed to 
Bonn, and in 18 21, after studying Dutch litera- 
ture in Holland, was appointed Professor at 
Breslau. His political views caused his dismissal 
in 1843, and he was not allowed to return to 
Prussia till 1848. Finally he became librarian 
to Prince Lipp^ at Corvey in Westphalia, and 
there died Jan. 19, 1874. His •Geschichte des 
Deutschen Kirchenliedes* (ist ed. 183a, 2nd 1854 ; 
Bumpier, Hanover) is written in a thoroughly 
scientific spirit, and contains important disco- 
veries. He edited * Schlesische Volkslieder mit 
Melodien* and ' Gesellschaftslieder des 16 und 
17 Jahrhunderts.* His original melodies, and 
above all his poems for children, are widely and 
deservedly popular. [F. G.] 
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HOFFMEISTER, Franz Anton, bom at 
Rothenburg on the Neckar, 1754; studied law 
at Vienna, began his musical life as a Church- 
Capellmeister, and in 1784 opened a book, art, 
and music business there. This he threw np in 
1 798 with the intention of going to London. He 
however got no farther than Leipzig, remained 
there, and in Dec. 1800, in conjunction with 
Kiihnel, founded the well-known ^Bureaa de 
Musique,* which still flourishes more than ever. 
[PETER8.1 On Jan. 2. 1805, he again relin- 
quished his business, returned to Vienna, devoted 
himself to composition, and died Feb. 10, 18 12. 
Hoflineister was an extraordinarily prolific writer ; 
he left 350 pieces of all dimensions for the Flute 
alone; 120 for Strings; Symphonies and Noc- 
turnes for full orchestra; pieces for wind band 
and for clavier ; songs ; church music ; and a 
large list of operas — nil light and pleasing, and 
much relished by dilettanti. The early publica- 
tions of his Firm were very coarsely engraved, 
as for instance Haydn's overture in D and quartet 
in D minor (known as op. 8>, also Mozart's P.F. 
quartets in G minor and £b — which promised 
to be the beginning of a long series, but on Hoff- 
mann's allegation that they were too obscure for 
the public, Mozart cancelled the contract, though 
applying to Hofl'nieister when in want of money 
shortly afterwards. The nature of Beethoven's 
relations with him is shown by his letters of iSoo 
and 1 801, in which he ofiers his op. 19, 30, 31, 22, 
to his ' geliebtesten Herm Bruder.' [C. F. P.] 

HOGARTH. George, bom 1 783, was educated 
for the legal profession, which he practised in 
Edinburgh. He studied music as an amateur, 
and became a violoncellist and composer. In 
1 81 5 he was joint secretary with CJeorge Far- 
quhar Graham of the first Edinburgh Mudcal 
Festival. From 1830 he was a contributor to 
' The Harmonicon.* About 1834 he settled in 
London, and became subeditor and music critic 
of 'The Morning C^lironicle.* In 1835 he pub- 
lished * Musical History, Biography and Cri- 
ticism* in I vol., enlarged in 1838 to 2 vols. 
In the latter year he also published ' Memoirs of 
the Musical Drama,* 2 vols., subsequently re- 
published as 'Memoirs of the Opera.* fjpoa 
the establishment of * The Daily News* in 1846, 
Hogarth was appointed its music critic, and held 
that post until 1866. In Nov. 1850 he became 
secretary to The Philharmonic Society, and in 
1862 published 'The Philharmonic Society of 
London from its foundation, 1813, to its fiftieth 
year, 1862.* He died Feb. 12, 1870. Hogarth'i 
compositions consist of a few songs and glees. 
His eldest daughter, Catherine, was married st 
St. Luke*s, Chelsea, April 2, 1836, to Charles 
Dickens, who is recorded in the parish register u 
Charles John Huffham Dickens. [W. H. H.J 

HOLBORNE, Antony and William. There 
was published in 1597 a work bearing the title 
of ' The Cittham Schoole, by Antony Holbome, 
Gentleman, and seruant to her most excellent 
Maiestie. Hereunto are added sixe short Aen 
Neapolitan like to thiee voycesi without the la* 
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Btrument : done by his brother, William Hol- 
bome/ It is dedicated to Thomaa, Lord Bur<^h, 
Baron Gainsburghe. In the Preface the author 
Bays he was induced to pnblbh these early works, 
iu consequence of some stranger having put forth 
corrupt copies of them. ' The Cittham Schoole* 
contains 32 pieces (preludes, pavans, galliards, 
popular song tunes, etc.) for the cittham alone, 
in tableture ; 23 others for the cittham with an 
accompaniment, in ordinary notation, for hsms 
viol ; and a more for the cittham, with accom- 
paniments for treble, tenor and bass viols. The 
6 * Aers ' by William Holbome are stated to 
be 'the first fruites of Composition* done by 
him. The second of them speaks of 'Bonny 
Boots* r^ dead, agreeing in that respect with 
one of Morley's ' Canzonets, or, Little Short Aers 
to five and sixe voices,* published in the same 
year. 'The Cittham Schoole* was unnoticed 
prior to 1847, when Dr. Kimbault partially de- 
scribed it in his ' Bibliotlieca Madrigaliana,* from 
a copy, presumably unique, then in hid possession, 
but since 1857 in the library of the Sacred Har- 
monic Society. Commendatory Verses by Antony 
Holbome are prefixed to Famaby's Canzonets, 
1598; and Hobert Dowland*s ' Musicall Bau- 
qvet,* 1610, contains 'My heavy sprite,* a duet 
with lute accompaniment by him. [W.H.H.] 

HOLCOMBE, Henby, bom about 1690. pro- 
bably at Salisbury, where he was a chorister. 
He came to London while a boy, and sang in the 
Anglo-Italian operas at Dmry Lane as Prenesto in 
* Camilla' ( 1 706, 8), and the Page in * Rosamond* 
(i 707). On the breaking of his voice he left the 
stage and became a teacher of the harpsichord 
and singing, in which he was very successful. 
He died about 1750. Holcombe published two 
collections of songs, viz. 'The Musical Medley ; 
or, A Collection of English Songs and Cantatas 
Bet to Musick,' 1 745, and * The Garland ; a Col- 
lection of 1 1 Songs and Cantatas.* Two of his 
songs — 'Happy hour* (printed in the 'Musical 
Miscellany *), and ' Amo s Vale,* were much sung 
in their time. Among his descendants we may 
name Miss M. Josephine Holcombe, a distin- 
guished soprano singer of church music in Brook- 
lyn, New York, and Philip G. Holcombe, 
Harp-maker, London. [W.H.H.] 

HOLDER, Joseph William, Mub. Bac., bom 
in St. John's, Clerkenwell, in 1 764, and educated 
in the Chapel Royal under Dr. Nares. After 
quitting the choir he became assistant to Rein- 
hold, organist of St. George the Martyr, Queen 
Square. He next obtained the poet of organist of 
St. Mary*s Church, Bungay, which he held for 
many years, after which he removed to the 
vicinity of Chelmsford. He took his degree of 
Bachelor of Music at Oxford in Dec. 17^2, his 
exercise being an anthem, the score of which is 
preserved in the Bodleian Library. Holder s 
compositions consist of a mass, anthems, glees 
(three collections published), canons, songs and 
pianoforte pieces, including arrangements of many 
of HandeFs choruses. Holder claimed descent by 
the fjEkthers side from Cardinal Wolsey. He died 
in 183a. [W.H.H.] 
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HOLDER, Rev. William, D.D., bora in 
Nottinghamshire about 1614, and educated at 
Pembroke Hall, Cambridge, became, in 1642, 
Rector of Blechindon, Oxfordshire. He took 
the degree of Doctor of Divinity in 1660. He 
was afterwards appointed Canon of Ely and 
Canon of St. Paul's. On Sept. 2, 1674, he was 
sworn Sub-dean of the Chapel Royal, which office 
he resigned before Christmas 16S9, and he was 
also Sub-almoner to the King. He was author 
of 'A Treatise on the Natural Grounds and 
Principles of Harmony,* 1694; 2nd edit. 1701, 
a very able work, written chiefly for the service 
of the gentlemen of the Chapel Royal. An Even- 
ing Service in C and two anthems by him are 
in the Tudway Collection (Harl. MSS. 7338 & 
7339). Dr. Holder died at his residence in Amen 
Comer, Jan. 24, 1697. [W.H.H.] 

HOLDICH, George Matdwell, established 
an organ factory in London in 1838. He is the 
builder of the organs of Lichfield Cathedral, St. 
Paul's, Brighton, and others. [V.deP.] 

HOLMES, Alfred, bom in London, Nov. 9, 
1837, son of Thomas Holmes, of Lincoln, a self- 
taught man, was at the age of 7 initiated by his 
father in the practice of violin playing. With 
no other instruction than that of his parent and 
Spohr's * Violin School,' he soon became distin- 
guished, and especially noted for the perform- 
ance of duets with his younger brother, Henry. 
At a later period their &ther made them study 
the classic French school of Rode, Baillot, and 
Kreutzer. When about 10 years of age Alfred 
became principal soprano boy at the Oratory, 
then newly establii-hed in King William Street, 
Strand, in the building theretofore the Lowther 
Rooms, and now the Folly Theatre. On July 
13, 1847, the two brothers made their first ap- 
pearance in public at the Haymarket Theatre 
at the benefit of F. Webster, and played Auber's 
overture to ' Masaniello,* arranged as a violin 
duet. They did not again appear in public until 
1853, in the summer of which year they played 
at a concert at the Beethoven Rooms, assisted 
by W. H. Webb, Piatti, and Lindsay Sloper. 
In 1855 they made their first visit to the con- 
tinent and went to Brussels, where they remained 
for several months performing with great suc- 
cess. In 1856 they visited Wiesbaden, Frank- 
fort, Darmstadt, liipsic, Mayence, and Cassel. 
In 1857 they went to Vienna; after that to 
Sweden, where they remained for two years, 
and then to Copenhagen in i860 and Amster- 
dam in 1 86 1, meeting everywhere with great 
success. In 1864 Alfred Holmes settled in 
Paris, where in 1866 he established a quartet 
party. In 1867 he made a tour iu Belgium, 
Holland, Germany, and Russia. At St. Peters- 
burg he produced his * Jeanne d*Arc,* symphony 
with solos and chorus, which was performed 
for the first time in England at the Crystal 
Palace, Feb. 27, 1875. Returning to Paris he 
gave some frj^ments of a symphony called ' The 
Youth of Shakspere,* and an opera, 'Inez de 
Castro.* He afterwards produced two sympho- 
.nies entitled * Robin Hood' and 'The Siege of 
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Paris,* and composed two others under the names 
of * Charles XII ' and * Romeo and Juliet/ He 
died, after a short illne^^s, at Paris, March 4, 
1876. Shortly after bis death two overtures, 
'The Cid' and 'The Muses,* his last works, 
were produced in London. 

His brother Henry, bom in London, Nov. 7, 
1839, was, like him, instructed solely by his father. 
In his boyhood he was also a chorister at the 
Oratory. After quitting his brother in Paris in 
1 865 he proceeded to Copenhagen and thence to 
Stockholm, where he remained some time, but 
ultimately returned to England and settled in 
London, where he is highly esteemed as a solo 
violinist and quartet player. His principal compo- 
sitions are four symphonies (No. i, in A, performed 
at the Crystal Palace Feb. 24, 1872), a concert 
overture, two quintets for stringed instruments, 
a violin concerto (in F, Crystal Palace Dec. 11, 
1875), many violin solos, two sacred cantatas for 
solo voices, chorus and orchestra, entitled ' Praise 
ye the Lord,' and 'Christmas,' and numerous 
songs. [W.H.H.] 

HOLMES, Edwabd, bom in 1797, school- 
fellow and friend of Keats, was educated for 
the musical profession under V. Novello, and 
became a teacher of the pianoforte. He was 
engaged as music critic of 'The Atlas' news- 
paper. In 1827, before or during this engage- 
ment, he made a tour in Grermany, the re^sult 
of Which was a volmne entitled, 'A Kamble 
among the Musicians of Germany, etc.' 1828. 
This work was well received, and reached a 
third edition. In 1845 ^^ published ' The Life 
of Mozart,' including his correspondence,' in an 
8vo volume, which justly attracted great atten- 
tion. This book, which was the result of a 
second visit to Germany, and bears traces of 
great and conscientious labour, as well as of 
talent and judgment of no common order, is 
characterised by Otto Jahn as the most useful, 
complete, and trustworthy biography then in 
existence (Jahn's Mozart, 2nd ed. Vorwort, p. 
zv). Jahn's own Life of the master contains 
a mass of materials which no one but a German 
residing on the spot could have collected, but 
Holmes's has greatly the advantage of it in com- 
pression and readableness, and it is with pleasure 
that, as these sheets are passing through the 
press, we notice the publication of a new edition 
by Mr. Prout (NoveUo & Co., 1878). In ad- 
dition to this, his great work, Holmes wrote 
n life of Purcell for the second issue of Novello's 
edition of his Sacred Music, an | Analytical and 
Thematic Index of Mozart's P. F. works,' often 
reprinted by the same firm, analyses of several 
of Mozart's Masses, which were published in 
the 'Musical Times,' with many other papers 
on musical subjects. He married the grand- 
daughter of S. VVebbe, and died Aug. 28, 1859. 
(See Mus. Times, Oct. i, 1859.) [W.H.H.] 

HOLMES, George, organist to the Bishop of 
Durham, was appointed organist of Lincoln Ca- 
thedral on the death of Thouias Allinson in 1 704. 
He composed several anthems, two of which — 
' Arise^ shine, daughter of Zion,' composed on 
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the Union with Scotland, 1 706, and * I will love 
Thee, Lord,' — are to be found in the Tudway 
Collection (HarL MS. 7341), and others are in 
the choir books of Lincoln. Holmes competed 
an Ode for St. Cecilia's day, but for what par- 
ticular year is not stated ; its contents however 
show it to have been written between 1 703 and 
1 713. He died in 1720. Some catches by a 
George Holmes are contained in Hilton's ' Catch 
that Catch can,' 1652 ; their composer may pos- 
sibly have been the father of the organist of 
Lincoln. [W.H.H.] 

HOLMES, John, organist of Winchester Ca- 
thedral in the latter part of the i6th centary, 
and organist of Salisbury Cathe<lral from 1602 
to 1610, contributed to 'The Triumphes of 
Oriana,' 1601, the madrigal for five voices, 
'Thus Bonny Boots the birthday celebrated.* 
Some church music of his composition is extant 
in MS. He was master to Adrian Batten and 
Edward Lowe. His son Thomas was sworn a 
gentleman' of the Chapel Hoyal, Sept. 17, 1633. 
Some catches by him are contained in Hilton's 
' Catch that Catch can,' 1652. He died at Salis- 
bury, March 25, 1638. [W.H.H.] 

HOLMES, WiLUAM Henry, son of a musician, 
bom at Sudbury, Derbyshire, Jan. 8, 1812, 
entered the Royal Academy of Music at its open- 
ing in 1822, and gained two of the first medals 
granted there for composition and the piano. 
In 1826 Mr. Holmes became Sub-professor and 
subsequently Professor of the Piano, and is now 
(1879) ^^^ father of the Academy. As a teacher 
he has been remarkably successful, and has trained 
some of the most eminent of English musicians ; 
among them Stemdale Bennett, the two Macfar- 
rens, J. W. Davison, and others. His knowledge 
of P. F. music is very great, and as a virtuoso 
he long enjoyed a high reputation. His first 
appearance at the Philharmonic was in Men- 
delssohn's Introduction and Hondo, March ^4, 
1851 ; and as late as 1876 he performed at the 
Alexandra Palace a concerto of his own, in A 
major, written for the Jubilee of the R. A. M. 
His compositions are numerous and of all classes — 
symphonies, concertos, sonatas, songs, and an 
opera — still in MS. Like his friend Cipriani 
Potter he was always ready to welcome new 
composers and new music, in proof of which we 
may name the fact that it was at his instigation 
and under his care that Brahms's P. F. Concerto 
was first played in England by Miss Baglehole, 
at the Crystal Palace, March 9. 1872. [G.j 

HOLZ, Karl, Austrian official, able violinist, 
and devoted lover of music, bom at Vienna* 
1 798. In 1 8 24 he became one of Schuppanzigh's 
quartet party, and an active member of the 
direction of Gebauer's 'Spirituel Concerte,' in 
which he led the first violins. A jovial, pleasant 
fellow, devoted heart and soul to Beethoven, 
who dubbed ^him ' MahagoniHolz,' and often 
invited him to dinner, where he took more than 
his share of his entertainers wine — 'a hard 
drinker, between ourselves,* says ^Beelhoveo. 



> Letter of Aug. 29. 182i. 
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Possibly drink was not his only failing, if we 
may so interpret the * Monsieur terrible amour- 
eux ' of another letter of Beethoven's.* 

In 1826 Beethoven informed him by letter* 
that he had chosen him for his biographer, in 
the confidence that whatever information ought 
be given him for that purpose would be ac- 
curately communicated to the world. According 
to Schindler, Beethoven afterwards repented of 
this arrangement. In 1843 Holz made over his 
rights to Gassner of Carlsruhe, but nothinsf has 
b^n done. Holz died at Vienna, Nov. 9, 1858. 

One of the last times that Beethoven's pen 
touched the paper before he took to his death-bed 
was to add his signature and a line of music (in a 
strange scale) to a note of his dictation to Holz, 
'Dec. 1826' (Nohl, 'Letters/ 385);— 
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Wlr Ix - ren alia Samt. Nur J*der Ir • r»t »nder«t. 
Wle Immer Ihr FreuDd Beethoven. 

[C.F.P.] 
HOLZBATJER, Iqitaz, composer, bom at 
Vienna in 171 1. He was destined for the bar, 
but devoted all his spare time to music, and by 
study of Fux's 'Gradus* made hims^ a good 
contrapuntist. On Fux's advice he went to 
Italy, running away from the Prince of Tour and 
Taxis to whom he was secretary at Laybach ; but 
a fever caught at Venice obliged him to return. 
He next became Capellmeister to Count Rottal 
in Moravia, and while there married. Return- 
ing to Vienna in 1745, the court-theatre en- 
gaged him as director of music, and his wife 
as singer. In 1747 they started on a tour in 
Italy, and in 1750 he became first Capellmeister 
to the Duke of WUrtemberg at Stuttgart. In 
1753 ^^8 pastoral opera '11 Figlio delle Selve' 
(Schwetzingen) procured him the appointment 
of Capellmeister to the Elector Palatine at Mann- 
heim. It was during his time that the Mannheim 
orchestra attained tibat excellence of performance 
which made it so famous, though it is difficult 
to say how much of this was due to Holzbauer 
and how much to Cannabjch the leader. In 1757 
he produced * Nitteti ' at Turin with great suc- 
cess, and in the following year his best work, 
'Alessandro nell' Indie' was well received at 
Milan. In 1776 he composed his only German 
opera, 'Giinther von Schwarzburg' (Mannheim), 
which was brilliantly successful. He was entirely 
deaf for some years before his death, which took 
place at Mannheim, April 7, 1783. He com- 
posed other operas besides those mentioned, and 
church and instrumental music, all now forgotten, 
though not without value in its day, as we may 
judge from the testimony of Mozart, no lenient 
critic: *I heard to-day a mass of Holzbauer's, 
which is still good although 26 years old. He 
writes very well, in a good church style; the 
vocal and instrumental parts go well together, 
and his fugues are good.' (Letter, Nov. 4, 1777.) 
And again— 'Holzbauer's music' (in Giinther) *is 
Tcry beautiful — too good for the libretto. It is 

» Sou. No. 880. » Aa«. 80. 



wonderful that so old a man has so much spirit, 
for you can't imi^ne how much fire there is in 
the music* (Nov. 14-16, 1777.) He evidently 
behaved well to Mozart, without an^ of the 
jealousy which he too often generated. [M. C. C] 

HOME, SWEET HOME. This favourite 
melody occurs in Bishop's opera of ' Clari, or the 
Maid of Milan,' brought out at Covent Garden 
May 8, 1823. In the published music it is 
called a 'Sicilian air/ but is not impossibly 
Bishop's own. [G.] 

HOMILIUS, Gottfried August, bom Feb. 2, 
1 7 14, at Rosenthal in Saxony. Beyond the facts 
that he was a pupil of J. S. Bach, and master 
of Adam Hiller, little is known of his life or 
circumstances. In 1742 he became organist of 
the Frauenkirche in Dresden, and in 1755 
director of the music in the three principal 
churches there, and Cantor of the Kreuz^chule, 
the choir of which he brought to a high pitch 
of perfection. He led a simple modest life, 
entirely occupied with his duties, and died 
June I, 1785. He enjoyed a considerable repu- 
tation among his contemporaries as an organist, 
especially for his skill in combining and ar- 
ranging the stops. He was an industrious com- 
poser, and in the latter part of last century 
his larger church works were ranked very high. 
Although we cannot now endorse that verdict, 
we must still allow Homilius to have been no 
unworthy pupil of J. S. Bach's. His numerous 
sacred compositions are characterised by a peculi- 
arly happy vein of melody, and, in accordance 
with the taste of the day, an avoidance of poly- 
phonic treatment of the parts. On the other 
hand, it is difficult to compare his music with 
more modem homophone compositions. His treat- 
ment of his themes— as is the case throughout 
this period in which Bach's influence was para- 
mount — is always interesting, and sometimes 
masterly. His most important works are his 
motets, model compositions of the kind. Little 
of his music has been printed, but he was very 
HbenJ in allowing copies of his works to be taken. 
Of his 32 motets some excellent examples are to 
be found in his pupil J. A. Hiller's * Vieratim- 
mige Motetten,' in Sander's 'Heilige Csecilia' 
(Berlin 1818-IQ), Weeber's 'Kirchliche Chorge- 
sange' (Stuttgw^ 1857), and Trautwein's ' Aus- 
wahl.' Specimens of his organ works are to be 
found in Koraer's Orgelvirtuos. A Pater noster 
for 4 voices, fully bearing out the description of 
his style just given, is printed in Mr. HuUah's 
'Vocal Scores. His published works include, 
a ' Passions-Cantate' (1775)? a Christmas ora- 
torio, 'Die Freude der Hirten fiber die Geburt 
Jesu' (1777); a»d 'Sechs Deutsche Arien fiir 
Freunde emsthafter Gesange' (1786). Those 
still in MS. are much more numerous, and 
comprise a course of church music for Sun- 
days and festivals; several Passions, including 
one according to St. Mark, perhaps his best 
work; a ' Choralbuch ' containing 167 chorales; 
and finally organ music, consisting of ^"g"®** 
chorales with variations, and trios. [A.M.J 
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HOMOPHONE (5/xA^os), voices or instru- 
ments sounding alike — unison. The term is some- 
times applied to music written in what was for- 
merly called the Monodic style. [See Monodia.] 
But it is now ordinarily employed for music in 
plain harmony, the parts all sounding together, 
as opposed to the Polyphonic treatment, in which 
the several voices or parts move independently 
of each other or in imitation. Thus in Elijah, 
'Cast thy burden* would in this laxer sense 
be called homoplionic, while *He that shall 
endure to the end* is polyphonic after the 
6th bar. (Polyphonb.] [G,] 

HOOK, James, 'born at Norwich in 1746, 
studied music under Gai'land, organist of the 
cathedral. When a very young man he came to 
Loudon and composed some songs which were 
sung at Richmond and Ranelagh, and which he 
published as his Op. i. In 1769 he was engaged 
at Marylebone Gardens as organist and com- 
poser, and continued there until 1773. In 1774 
he was engaged at Vauxhall Gardens in the same 
capacities, and continued there until 1820. He 
was for long organist of St. John's, Horsleydown. 
During his engagements at Marylebone and Vaux- 
hall he is said to have composed upwards of 
2 coo songs, cantatas, catches, etc. He gained 
prize medals at the Catch Club, in 1772, for 
his catch, * One morning Dame Turner,* and 
in 1780 for 'Come, kiss me, dear Dolly.* In 
1776 Hook brought out 'The Ascensibn,* an 
oratorio. He composed the music for the fol- 
lowing dramatic pieces; — *Dido,* 1771 ; 'The 
Divorce,' composed in 1771 for Marjrlebone, but 
not produced until 1781 at Drury Lane; 'Trick 
upon Trick,* * II Dilettante* and ' Cupid's Re- 
venge,' 1772; ' Apollo and Daphne/ 1 773 ; ' The 
Lady of the Manor,' 1778 ; * Too civil by half,* 
1783 ; ' The Double Disguise,* 1784 ; ' The Fair 
Peruvian,* 1786; 'Jack of Newbury,' 1795; 
'Diamond cut Diamond,* 1797 ; * Wilmore Castle,* 
1800; 'The Soldier's Return,* 1805; 'Tekeli,* 
and * Catch him who can,' i8c6; 'Music Mad* 
and 'The Fortress,' 1807; 'The Siege of St. 
Quintin,* 1808; 'Killing no Murder' and 'Safe 
and Sound,* 1809. Besides these he composed 
music for the following, the dates of production 
of which are uncertain: 'The Wediling,* 'Love 
and Virtue,' 'The Cryer of Vauxhall,* 'The 
Pledge,* 'Coralie,* 'Blanche and Edgar,' and 
* The Country Wake.' Many of his songs were 
published in collections, as * The Feast of Ana- 
creon,* 'Hours of Love,* etc., but the greater 
nimiber were issued singly. Hook composed 
several concertos for the organ or harpsichord, 
and sonatas for the pianoforte, and was author 
of * Guida di Musioa,* a book of instruction for 
the pianoforte. Several of his glees, catches and 
rounds are printed in Warren's Collections. Hook 
died at Boulogne in 1827. Several members of 
his family were eminent in literature. His first 
wife. Miss Madden (died Oct. 19, 1795), was 
authoress of 'The Double Disguise.* His son, 
James Hook, D.D., Dean of Worcester (bom 
1772, died 1828), was author of the words of 
*Jack of Newbury/ 'Diamond cut Diamond,' eto. 
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His younger Bon Thewlore Edward (bom 1788, 
died 1 841 », was the well-known humourist; and 
his grandson, Walter Farquhar Hook, D.D., 
Dean of Chichester (bom 1798, died 1875% son 
of James, was the famous divine. [W.H. H.] 

HOOPER, Edmojtd, bom at Halberton, Devon, 
probably about 1553, became connected with the 
choir of Westminster Abbey about 1582, and 
on Dec. 3, 1588, was appointed Master of the 
CJhildren. He was one of the ten composers who 
harmonised the tunes for ' The Whole Booke of 
Psalms.* published by Este in 1592. On March 
I, 1603-4 he was sworn a Gentleman of the 
Chapel Royal, and on May 9, 1606, was appointed 
organist of Westminster Abbey. Three anthems 
by him are printed in Barnard's collection, and six 
others, and a set of Preces Psalms and Responds 
are contained in Barnard's MS. collections in 
the Sacred Harmonic Society's library, and two 
anthems in the Tudway Collection (Harl. MSS. 
7337 and 7340). He contributed two pieces to 
Leighton's ' Teares or Lamentacions/ 16 14. He 
died July 14, 1621, and was buried July 16, in 
the cloisters of Westminster. 

Hb eldest son James, a lay vicar of West- 
minster, died Dec. 1 65 1 . [ W. H. H.] 
HOPKINS, Edward John, bom in West- 
minster, June 30, 1 81 8, became in 1826 a cho- 
rister of the Chapel Royal imder William Hawes. 
On quitting the choir in 1833 he studied under 
Thomas Forbes Walmisley. In 1834 he was 
chosen organist of Mitcham CJhurch, in 38 organ- 
ist of St. Peter*R, Islington, and in 41 of St. 
Luke's, Berwick Street. In 43 he was ap- 
pointed organist of the Temple Church, the 
musical service of which under his care has 
acquired great reputation. As an accompany ist 
he is quite unrivalled. Hopkins has composed 
several church services, anthems, chants, and 
psalm tunes. His anthems, 'Out of the deep,* 
and *God is gone up,* obtained the Greshun 
prize medals in 1838 and 1840 respectively. He 
is also composer of ' May day * (duet) and 
'Welcome* ^trio), and author of 'The Organ, 
its History and Construction/ an excellent trea- 
tise published in conjunction with Dr. Kimbault's 
' History of the Organ* in 1855 ; 2nd e<lit, 1870; 
3rd edit. 1877. He edited Bonnet's * Madrigals,* 
and Weelkes' 'First Set of Madrigals' for the 
Musical Antiquarian Society, and the music 
portion of * The Temple Church Choral Service.' 
John Hopkins, his younger brother, bom in 
Westminster in 1822, was a chorister of St. 
Paul's from Sept. 1831 to Sept. 1838. In 
August 1838 (before quitting the choir) he was 
appointed to succeed his brother as organist of 
Mitcham CJhurch. He afterwards became suc- 
cessively organist of St. Stephen's, It^lington, 
June 1839 ; St. Benet's, Paul's Wharf, July 
1 84 1 ; Trinity Church, Islington. May 1843; 
St. Mark's, Jersey, Feb. 1845 ; St. Michael's, 
Chester Square, 1846 ; and Epsom Church, Jan. 
1854. In May 1856 he succeeded his cousin, 
John Larkin Hopkins, as organist of Rochester 
Cathedral, which he still holds. John Hopkins 
has coihposed services, anthems, chants, hymn 
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tunes, volimtaries. pianoforte sketches, songs &nd ' 
part-Hongs, a few of which have been published. 
His cousin, John Larkin Hopkins, Mus. 
Doc., bom in Westminster in 1820, was a 
chorister of Westminster Abbey under James 
Turle. In 1841 he succeeded Ralph Banks as 
organist of Rochester. In 1842 he gratluated 
Mus. Bac. at Cambridge. In 1856 he removed 
to Cambridge on being appointed organist to 
Trinit}' College and to the University. He pro- 
ceeded Mus. Doc. in 1867. Hopkins composed 
many services and anthems, and published a 
collection of his anthems. In 1847 he edited, 
in conjunction with Rev. S. Shepherd, a col- 
lection of the Words of Anthems used in 
Rochester Cathedral. He died at Veiitnor, 
April 25, 1873. [W.H.H.] 

HOPKINSON". The greater part of the 
pianoforte making of this country has centred 
in London, and the firm of J. & J. Hopkinson — 
though founded and at first carried on exclusively 
at Leeds — cannot now be quoted as an exception. 
Mr. John Hopkinson establihhod his workshops 
in Leeds in 1842, and removed them to London 
in 1846. The warerooms were at first in Soho 
Square, and were in 1856 removed to Regent 
Street, where the business is now carried on. 
Mr. Hopkinson patented a repetition action for 
a grand pianoforte in 1850, and in 1862 he fur- 
ther patented a * harmonic pedal,* producing the 
octave harmonics from the strings by the contact, 
at the exact half of the vibrating length, of a very 
slender strip of felt governed by a special pedal. 
The firm gained high distinction at the Exhibi- 
tions of 1 862 and 1878 — at the latter the Great 
Gold Medal. Mr. John Hopkinson retired in 
1869, leaving his brother, Mr. James Hopkinson, 
the first place in the business. [A. J.H.] 

HOPPER. A name applied to the jack or 
escapement lever in the action of a pianoforte, 
or to the escapement lever with its back piece, 
regulating screw, etc. complete. [See Grass- 
hopper.] So named because this lever hops out 
of the notch against which its thrust has been 
directed ; allowing the hammer to rebound, and 
leaving the string free to vibrate. [A. J. H.] 

HORN, FRENCH HORN (Fr. Cor, Cor de 
Ckasse; Ger. Horn, Waldhom ; Ital. Como, Coma 
di Cacda). One of the most characteristic and 
important instruments among those played by 
means of a cupped circular mouthpiece (^Trumpet, 
Trombone, Comet, etc.). It differs from all 
others of this family by the considerably greater 
length of its tube, the wider expansion of its 
bell, the spiral form in which its convolutions are 
arranged, the softer quality of its tone, and its 
great compass. 

In its most modem shape it is composed of 
a tube 1 7 feet in len^^th divided into three main 
sections — (i) the Body, comprising the lower 
two-thirds of the tube and a large everted bell, 
spreading out rapidly to a diameter of about 
fifteen inches ; (a) a series of interchangeable 
rings, of smaller tubing, termed Crooks, pro- 
gressive in length, forming about the upper third 
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of the instrument; and (3) the Mouthpiece, 
which is of different shape, size, and calibre from 




all kindred species of brass instruments. Short 
intermediate crooks, intended for tuning purposes, 
are often interpolated between the body and the 
larger crook : the body itself carries a pair of 
U-shaped slides fitting with stiff friction into one 
another, for the purpose of finally and more 
accurately adjusting the pitch. This portion of 
the instrument is termed the ' tuning-slide,' and 
has been of late employed for the farther advan- 
tage of affording attachment to a set of valves, not 
dissimilar from those of the comet, euphonium, 
or other valve instruments. [See Valves.] The 
slides of the tuning apparatus are sometimes 
utilised as a place of attachment for the different 
crooks, which then slip on in the middle of the 
instrument, instead of being affixed to a conical 
socket at the upper extremity of the body. 




The body of the horn has a length of 7 feet 
4 inches ; the crooks are of increasing length as 
they descend in pitch. The following are the 
dimensions of the crooks most in use, for which 
the writer is indebted to Mr. Kohler of Henrietta 
Street :— 



All 
Ab 
G 
F 



26 in. 
3^1 in. 
40 in. 
55 in. 



E .... 
E!? .... 
D .... 
C basso 



63J in. 
68| in. 
79 in. 
105 in. 



The crook for the C alto pitch, a minor third 
above At], and shorter in proportion, would, if 
in use, reduce the total length of the instrument 
to about 8 feet, while with that for the C basso 
pitch it is 16 feet and a fraction long. 

The mouthpiece consists of a funnel shaped 
tube of brass or silver, terminating at its upper 
extremity in a rounded ring of metal for the ap- 
plication of the lips. The bore tapers downwards 
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in a curved conical form, from about three-quar- \ 
ters of an inch in diameter at the embouchure, 
to a size enabling the smaller end of the mouth- 
piece to be slipped tightly into the upper orifice 
of the crook. It is to be noted that the cavity 
into which the lips vibrate is thus not cup-shaped, 
as in the trumpet and cornet, but conoidal down- 
wards, with curved sides approximately hyper- 
bolic in contour. The peculiar softness of quality 
Mouthpieces 
of tlie Horn aiid of the Trumpet. 



V 



half the real 
size. 




of the Horn is in some measure due to this fact. 
The mouthpiece used in playing first-hom parts 
is about an eighth of an inch less in diameter 
than that appropriated to the second horn. 

The original use of the French Horn was to 
give signals in hunting. In this function it is 
difficult to say at what precise date it superseded 
the more ancient comet, of wood, horn, or ivory, 
which was more akin to the Bugle. Louis XI 
of France ordered the statue on his tomb to be 
dressed in the costume of a hunter with his 
comet at his side. Dufouilloux dedicated a 
treatise on Venery to Charles IX, who had 
himself written a similar work. He therein 
praises the comet, and imitates its sound by 
the word tran. In the woodcuts contained 
in his work, and in pictures of Louis XI's pro- 
jected monument, the comet appears to have 
only a single ring or spiral ; being thus com- 
petent to produce only a few notes. In the 
edition of Dufouilloux published in 1628, how- 
ever, the king and his lords are represented a» 
having comets with a second half -circle in the 
middle. Louis XIII, who was extremely fond of 
hunting the fox, invented a call, to distinguish 
that animal, containing several different notes, 
which show that for their proper intonation the 
instrument itself must have made progress, and 
increased in length. Louis XV, however, and 
his master of the hunt, M. de Dampierre« com- 
posed and selected the greater number of calls 
and fanfares used in the royal hunt, which 
continue to be employed up to the present time. 

The hunting hora finally adopted differs from 
the orchestral horn in consisting of an unbroken 
spiral of three turns, sufficiently large to be worn 
obliquely round the body, resting on one shoulder 
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and passing under the opposite arm. The hands 
are thus left at liberty, and the mouthpiece can 
easily be brought to the lips by a single movement- 
Three kinda of hunting airs are to be made 
out. (i) Calls {tons de cJuuse), of which there 
are about 31. These are intended to cheer 
on the hounds, to give warning, to call for aid, 
and to indicate the circumstances of the hunt. 

(2) Fanfares, of which there is one for each 
animal, and several for the stag, according iX> his 
age and antlers. (3) Fancy airs performed as 
signs of joy or after a successful hunting. 

The best-known calls are the RevnlUe. the 
Lanc^ and Rdanci; the Boarvari, or default: 
the DtbucU ; the Volcele^ (when the fresh foot- 
mark of the animal is found) ; the Halali, and the 
Mort, Of fianfares there are the RoyaJe, sounded 
for a stag often points — invented by I*ouis XV ; 
the -petite RoyaUy sounded for the wild boar; 
various others distinguishing the wolf, fox, weaseL, 
and hare ; and the Fanfare de St. H\d>eri, as the 
patron saint of hunting, only sounded on his day. 

(3) The third series approximates more than the 
others to regular musical performances., and fur- 
nishes the link between the use of the Horn as 
a signal, and as a melodious instrument Th^« 
airs are many and various, named after royal per- 
sonages or distinguished hunters, — Donner du cor 
is the term for sounding the horn.^ 

The introduction of the Horn into the orchestra 
in France is attributed to Gossec. He, when still 
very young, was requested to write two airs for 
the debut of Sophie Amould at the opera in 
1757, in which he introduced obbligato parts for 
two Horns and two Clarinets ; the latter instru- 
ment being also heard for the first time.* Lotti 
, and Scarlatti introduced it into Italy, and were 
followed by Hasse and Alberti. It must have been 
previously used in Germany, since it appears fre- 
quently in the scores of J. S. Bach, who died in 
1750. It was first used in England as eioiy aa 
1720 by the opera band in the Haymarket, at 
the performance of HandeVs Radantisto. 

It was much objected to when first heard, as 
coarse and vulgar; and severe strictures were 
indulged in at the introduction of a rude instru^ 
ment of the chase among more refined sources of 
sound, such as the Violins and Oboe. It is re- 
markable how subsequent experience has reversed 
this hasty judgment; the smooth tender tone pecu- 
liar to the Horn contrasting admirably with its 
orchestral companions, and forming a firm founda- 
tion for harmony in chords and holding notes. 

In consequence of this prejudice, when the 
Horn was originally transferred in Germany frton 
the hunting field to the orchestra, it was sug- 
gested to introduce a mute or damper into the 
bell, for the purpose of softening the tone ; this 
was at first made of wood, and afterwards oC 
card-board. It was the custom to produce a like 
effect in the Oboe by filling the bell, made 
globular for the purpose, with cotton-wool ; a plan 



■ In English w« lar 'loand the hnnt.' 'vind the hora' 
CLockslej Hall), 'sound npon the bufle horn.' 

3 (iit^^cc is aliK> «ld to b»Tc Introducttl the Trombooe In hit open. 
' The Bftblnes,' In 1773. 
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which snggested to Hampl, a celebrated hom- 
pUyer at the court of Dresden, about the year 
1770, to do the same with the Horn. To his 
surprise the insertion of the pad of cotton raised 
the pitch of the instrument by a semitone. Struck 
with the result, he employed his hand instead of 
the pad, and discovered the first and original 
method by which the intervals between the 
harmonic series of open notes could be partially 
bridged over. The notes thus modified have 
since been termed * hand notes,* and the instru- 
ment itself the 'Hand horn.* Sir John Hawkins 
mentions a concerto played by an artist named 
Spandau with the help of the hand notes in 1 773, 
'attempering the sound by the application of Ids 
fingers in the difiorent parts of the tube.* 

The method of stopping the Horn is not by in- 
troducing the closed fist into the bell, but the 
open hand, with the fingers close together, some 
way up the bore. By drawing the fingers back, 
the natural sounds are again produced. The 
degree in which the Horn is stopped is not the 
same for all stopped notes: there being half 
and whole stopping. In the first, by raising the 
hand the bell eJone is, as it were, closed : in the 
second the hand is introduced as far as if it were 
intended almost to prevent the passage of air. 

Between the stopped or ' hand notes ' and the 
open notes there is an obvious difference in cha- 
racter and quality which it is impossible wholly 
to suppress, but which may be sufficiently modified 
so as not to offend the ear. This object is at- 
tained by blowing the open notes softly, so as to 
reduce the contrast between their sonorousness, 
and tlie closed or 'stuffed ' {Uovffi) character of 
those modified by means of the hand. Much 
difference of opinion exists as to the superiority 
of the simple Handhom, or the more modem 
instrument furnished with valves. It appears 
certain that the lightness and vibratile power of 
the foimer, added to the absence of abrupt bends 
and sinuosities in the bore, adds materially to the 
brilliancy of the tone. But, on the other hand, 
in rapid melodic passages, such as it is now the 
fashion to write, the alternation of open and 
stopped notes tends to produce uncertainty and 
unevenness. The older composers, especially 
Mozart, seem to have been aware of this fact, 
and employ both open and stopped notes with 
full consciousness of their respective effects. 
Many examples could be given of the mourn- 
ful and mysterious effect of the stopped notes 
judiciously used. A convenient compromise 
between the two forms of the instrument has 
been adopted by fixing a pair of valves on the 
tuning slide named above. It is quaintly termed 
» 'grasshopper' action, and can easily be re- 
moved when the simple tube is preferred. Mr. 
Ford has registered a sliding action like that of 
the trombone, or slide trumpet, in place of the 
valves, by means of which notes can be depressed 
*o any extent according to the ear of the per- 
former. This excellent plan, which would at once 
?ive the horn the enharmonic accuracy now 
possessed by the trumpet and trombone alone 
among wind instruments, does not seem to have 
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attracted the notice it deserves. The «ame may 
be said of Mr. Bassett's comma valve, applicable 
both to Horn and Trumpet, by which the error 
existing between major and minor tones may be 
corrected. [See Trumpet.] 

Jhe scale of the Horn consists of a fundamental 
t(me, and the consecutive harmonics or * upper 
partial' tones of an open tube which reaches the 
extreme length of 10 feet. It has usually been 
described as of conical shape ; but Mr. Blaikley 
has ingeniously shown of late that a somewhat 
different form, with a hyperbolic contour, is 
required to produce accurate harmonic relations, 
in consequence of the mouthpiece not being 
applied to the exact apex of the cone, but some- 
what lower down. 

As the prime tone of so long a tube is very 
deep, the harmonics in the middle of the scale lie 
so close together as to produce many consecutive 
notes. Eight-foot C is usually taken as the fun- 
damental note, and the scale founded on it is 
given as follows, the two highest notes being 
seldom or never used. 




This notation is substantially correct for the 
8-foot or C alto instnmient, now disused; and 
it is clear that it will have to be lowered succes- 
sively through a whole chromatic octave as the 
longer and deeper crooks are made use of. For 
the C basso crook, 8-foot C will thus become 
1 6- foot C, on the 6th space below the bass stave, 
and with all intermediate crooks the real founda- 
tion sound will be some intermediate note of the 
16-foot octave. How well the great value of 
these low notes was known to Beethoven is evi- 
dent from more than one passage in his works. 
In the allegro moderate of his Sonata in F for 
Horn and Piano (op. 17) the following passage 
occurs twice over : — 
Ham in F. — = =^ 



^i^ 



The same note also occurs in the 7th Symphony. 
Allowing for a crook one-fifth lower, the real 
sounds would be as at (a) : — 
(a) (6) 




that is to say, 16-foot F and 16-foot C. The 
former of these is practically, and the latter 
entirely impossible on a tube of under 12 feet 
long. It is evident therefore, that by a freak of 
notation, the bass notes have been referred to a 
16-foot scale, whereas those in the treble, as 
already explained, belong to one of 8 feet, and 
the real note sounded is as at (6). This ac- 
counts for the ordinary but erroneous statement 
in Horn Methods, that the * Treble part is con- 
ventionally written an octave higher than it is 
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played/ the fact being that the bass part is an 
octave too low. In consequence of this miscon- 
ception, no two scales as given in the ordinary 
instruction books agree with one another ; many 
beginning at the 4-foot C, which stands second in 
the scale diagram given above. This is partially 
owing to the fact that the extreme low tones are 
difficult, if not impossible to produce, except with 
a larger mouthpiece. Indeed, 1 6-foot C can only 
be feebly touched with a .trombone mouthpiece 
and by an experienced trombone player. The 
scale given above agrees with the hiurmonic series 
common to all modes of eliciting sound, and has 
therefore been preferred for illustration. The 
Horn is invariably written for in the G or treble 
clef (with the exception of the three or four 
lowest sounds described above), and in the key of 
C; the difference of pitch necessary for orchestral 
tonality being provided by the various crooks, of 
which eleven are used, supplemented by two in- 
termediate ; one of which lowers the pitch of any 
crook approximately a semitone, the oiher a whole 
tone. The whole diatonic scale is thus accessible, 
and even lower pitches than C are occasionally 
needed, as in the ' Stabat Mater* of Kossini, where 
a horn in Ab basso is introduced. The upper C 
crook is rarely used, and the series commonly ter- 
minates with £b basso. In his 2nd Symphony, 
Brahms uses 2 horns in B|] basso, and 2 in C 
basso. The following table shows the relation 
between the written notes and the actual sounds 
produced in the various Horns :-^ 

Written notes. C Horn. .^ D Ilam. 




Bb alto Horn. 



Bb b<uto Horn. B|j baiso Horn. 




It will thus be seen that although the written 
symbol of the sound remains unchanged, the 
actual sounds produced, and the embouchure re- 
quired for producing them, vary over a range of 
more than an octave. This constitutes the chief 
difficulty of the instrument ; for as the various 
harmonics differ only in the altered tension of 
the lip-muscles, what is required to produce a 
high note on a low crook is clearly insufficient 
for one £Jw lower on the more acute. It is thus 
often impossible to ascertain, without actual trial, 
which particular individual of the series may be 
first struck ; the sound for instance which is fun- 
damental on the Bb alto being the first octave 
harmonic on the Bb hasfio. It is always advis- 
able in writing for an instnmient singularly 
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tender and treacherous, to give the plajrer, in 
case of change, some opportunity of making this 
adjustment of the lip unperceived, and under the 
cover of more forcible instrumentation. This pre- 
caution is the more needfid as the brass tubing 
of the Horn is very susceptible to changes of 
temperature, and a cold crook put on suddenly is 
in consequence liable to commence too flat. 

The Horn is seldom played singly in the or- 
chestra. A pair at least, and four, or two pairs, 
are most commonly employed. The Third is in 
the latter case r^a^ed as a ripieno first, and the 
Second and Fourth as being correlative to ooe 
another. 

Every great composer since Handel has written 
freely for the Horn. A characteristic specimen of 
this master occurs in his Allegro and Pensieroeo, 
where the bass song 'Mirth, admit me of thy 
crew,* is embellished by a brilliant arpeggio ac- 
companiment rising to the top C. This solo, 
though preserved among the orchestral parts, 
and occasionally played, is not to be found in 
the score of the German Handel Society, nor in 
Arnold's edition of the work ; so that, though 
traditionally referred to Handel, it may be a 
subsequent addition. 

Mozart, even where his score is otherwise 
limited, hardly ever dispenses with two horns. 
For these he writes with the most perfect tact 
and judgment ; seldom introducing hand notes, 
except when their peculiar effect is required. 
Instances of this can easily be found in any c^ 
his s}'mphonie8, overtures, or operas. He has 
moreover written three concertos for <»^he8brm 
with Horn obbligato, and a large quantity of 
concerted music such as that named und^r 
Clahinkt for two horns and the reed instruments. 
All his compositions are eminently fitted for th« 
hand -horn, of which he had thoroughly studied 
the capacities. 

Beethoven has been especially lavish, though 
singularly cruel and exacting, in the use of £e 
Horn, for besides the Sonata in F for Horn and 
Piano, the Sestet, for String quartet and two 
Horns obbligato — which is so difficult as to be 
never played, and the Septet, which contains a 
trying passage in triplets for Eb horn, — 

Horn in Eb. 



he constantly gives it a prominent place in all h» 
works. The most noticeable of these are the 
Second Horn solo in the overture to Fidelio, in 
E, which incidentally demonstrates the error in 
notation adverted to above. 



2ndo Solo. 
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In the last bar but one there is a jump of a 
twelfth firom treble 6 to bass C ; whereas Horn 
players invariably fulfil the obvious intention of 
the compKMser by descending only a fifth, and thus 
completing the common chord. 

The £Eu:t is, that the first part of the melody, 
written in the treble clef, is really played by the 
£ Horn a minor sixth lower than its written 
symbol, and the bass part a major third higher, 
thus reaching E in the 8-foot octave. The pass- 
age, if literally played, as it would be by an 
organist, would end on the impossible and hardly 
musical £ of the 1 6-foot octave. These remarks 
altto apply to the illustrative passage quoted 
below from the Choral Symphony; the Scena 
('Komm Hoffnung') in 'Fidelio' for 3 Horns; 
and a very florid obbligato to the bass song 
' Deign, great Apollo,* in the * Ruins of Athens,' 
scored for four horns, two in F and two in C. 

In the £roica Symphony the trio is scored for 
3 Horns in Eb, playing on closed notes. In 
the 4th Symphony two horns in Eb attack top C 
pianissimo, and slur down to 6 and £ below. 
The slow movement of the Pastoral contains a 
difficult passage for two horns in thirds, kept up 
for several bars. In the Vivace of the 7th — ^near 
the close —the low note already named (sounding 
E) is sustained by the second horn for no less 
than 2 a bars without intermission. 

flom in A. 
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The 6 here given, and which has been shown 
to be noted an octave too low, really appears to 
be an outlying harmonic, or fictitious note, not 
recognised in the ordinary harmonic scale, ob- 
tained by a very loose lip and sounding the fifth 
of the fundamental note, intermediate between 
that and the first hannonic. To make it a real 
note, the Horn should begin on 32-foot C, which 
is impossible for a 16-foot tube, and there ought 
to be a harmonic third on the second space in 
the bass clef, which does not exist. Many 
players cannot produce it at all, and few can 
make sure of it. The slow movement contains 
a melodious passi^^ in contrary motion with 
the Clarinet, and in the scherzo the two move in 
close harmony with the Bassoons and Clarinets, 
the second horn commencing the trio with a 
solo on its low G and F# (sounding £ and Df, 
as at h), the latter a closed note; a phrase 
which is repeated 17 times with but slight 
change. 



Horn in A 




In the minuet of the 8th occurs a long and 
important duet for two Horns in F, accompanied 
by the violoncello solo, and beginning as fol- 
lows : — 





Horm in P. dol. 




t 

imitated by the clarinet, and running into a 
conversation between the two Horns, who repeat 
alternately the same notes. 
(1) -^ I (2),^. 



In the Adagio of the 9th, or Choral Symphony, 
the 4th hom-Bolo is said to be hardly playable as 
written for the Eb crook, without valves, but 
becomes possible by transposing on to an Ei] hom.^ 
Horn in "Eh. 



Even these difficulties are surpassed by a bar of 
fifteen notes closely following the foregoing. 




Schubert's great Symphony in C (No. g) opens 
with a passage of eight bars for the two noms in 
unison, and they are used with beautiful effect, 
with the accompaniment of the strings alone, in 
the Andante of the same work just before the 
return to the subject. 

No other composer has surpassed or even 
equalled Weber in his masterly use of this instru- 
ment. He evidently loved it above all other 
voices in the orchestra. Besides abundant con- 
certed music, the effective opening of the Over- 
ture to Oberon, the weird notes in that of Der 
Freischiit^ and the lovely obbligato to the Mer- 
maid's song, will rise into immediate remembrance. 
He fully appreciates its value, not only as a 
melodic instrument, but as a source, whether 
alone or blended with other qualities of tone, of 
strange and new sesthetical effects. 

The same, in a somewhat less marked degree, 
may be said of Mendelssohn, who makes com- 
paratively less melodic use of the Horn, but very 
much of its combining and steadying powers. 
Notable exceptions are however the opening 
phrase of the Duet and Chorus in the Hymn of 
Praise, and the Nottumo in the 'Midsummer 
Night's Dream.' When the latter was first 
performed in this country, the composer especially 

i The dlfflculty of thb paaHwe Is sometimes iret In the orchestra Xtj 
plvlng the two low notes iwhich sound Eb and Bb below the boss sUve) 
to one of the other plarers. sa that the sudden traatition of three 
octaves is not felt, and the low notes are obtained with greater 
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desired the copyifit to fbrw&rd the part early to 
Mr. Piatt, who was to play it. 

With Rossini, the son of a hom-player, and 
himself no mean performer on it, a new school 
may be said to commence. He uses it freely for 
his bright and taking melodies, whether alone or 
in pairs ; but the old method of Mozart is lost, 
and valves become essential for the execution 
of runs, turns, scales with which the part is 
abundantly strewn. In * William Tell,* especially 
a favourite and recurring effect is that of the 
Horn imitating the Alpeuhom, and echoing 
among the Swiss mountains. The triplet pas- 
sages thus allotted it in rapidly shifting keys 
are to the last degree difficult and treacherous. 
Rossini's example seems to have been followed by 
Auber and many more recent composers. 

In Brahms's 2nd Symphony (in D, op. 73) the 
Horns have a very important part, especially in 
the first Allegro. 

MuMc for the Horn. 
With orchestra : — 

MozABT. — Op. 92, First Concerto; op. 105, 
Second do. ; op. 106, Third do. 

Webeb. — Op. 45, Concertino do. 

Kalliwoda. — Op. 51, Introduction and Ron- 
deau. 

Reissioeb. — Op. 153, El^gie and Rondeau for 
chromatic horn. 

Schumann. — Op. 86, Concerto for 4 homa and 
orchestra. 

Concerted :^ 

Beethoven. — Op. 816, Sextet for two horns and 
string Quartet. Op. 17, Sonata, piano and horn. 

HiMMEL.— Op. 18, Grand Sextet for piano, 
2 horns and strings. 

MozABT. — First divertimento for 2 violins, 
viola, 2 horns and cello. 

MozABT. — Op. 106, Quintet for horn and string 
Quartet. 

Reich A. — Op. 82, Twenty-four Trios for 3 horns. 
Op. 93, Twelve Trios for 2 horns and cello. 

Hummel. — Op. 74, Grand Septet for piano, 
oboe, horn, flute, viola, cello and contrabasso. 

Kalkbrenneb. — Op, 13, Septett for piano, a 
violins, 2 horns, tenor and bass. 

Schumann. — Op. 70, Adagio and Allegro for 
piano and horn. 

Thalberg.— Op. 7, Grand Divertissement for 
piano and horn. 

Bbahms. — Op. 40, Trio for piano, violin, and 
horn (or cello). 

See also under Clabinet, Oboe, etc. for con- 
certed pieces. [W.H.S.] 

HORN, Karl Fbiedbich, was bom at Nord- 
hausen. Saxony, 1762. After studying music 
under Schroter at Nordhausen, he came in 1782 
to London, where Count Brilhl, the Saxon am- 
bassador, patronised him, and introduced him as 
a teacher amongst the English nobility. Having 
published his first work, 'Six Sonatas for the 
Piano lorte,* he was appointed music master in 
ordinary to Queen Charlotte and the Princesses, 
an office which he held until 181 1. In 1808, in 
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conjunction with Samuel Wesley, he commenced 
the preparation of an English edition of J. S. Baches 

* Wohltemperirte Clavier,' which was published in. 
1 8 10. In 1823 he succeeded William Sexton as 
oiganist of St. George's Chapel, Windsor, and died 
Aug. 5, 1830. Horn composed some 'Military 
Divertimentos,' * Twelve Themes with Variations 
for the Pianoforte, with an accompaniment for 
Flute or Violin,' and several sets of Sonatas. H© 
was also author of a Treatise on Thorough Bass. 

His son, Chables Edwabd, was bom in St. 
Martin*s-in-the-Fields in 1786. He received his 
early musical education from his ftither, and in 
1808 had a few lessons from RauzzinL Return- 
ing to London, he endeavoured to obtain a 
position as a concert singer, but not succeeding 
he changed his course, and on June a6, 1809, 
a'ppeared at the English Opera House, Lyceum, 
in M. P. King's opera, ' Up all night.* In the 
next year he composed and produced *The 
Magic Bride,' upon which he quitted the stag© 
and studied singing imder Thomas Welsh. In 
1 814 he reappeared as The Seraskier in Storace's 
'Siege of Belgrade,' with great success. His 
connection with the theatres both as composer 
and singer lasted for many years. His vmce 
was poor, but of such extensive compass that 
he was able to undertake baritone as well as 
tenor parts. On the production of 'Der Frei- 
schutz at Drury Lane, Horn took the part of 
Caspar, displaying considerable histrionic ability. 
In 1S31 and 32 he was director of the music 
at the Olympic. About 33 he went to Am^ca 
and introduced several English operas at the 
Park Theatre, New York» with marked success. 
A severe illness having deprived him of the use 
of his voice, he retired from the stage and com- 
menced teaching, and established himself in busi- 
ness as an importer and publisher of music in 
connection with a Mr. Davis. During his stay 
in America he produced an oratorio, entitled 
'The Remission of Sin.' In the beginning of 
1843 Horn returned to England. In 1845 hia 
oratorio, renamed ' Satan,' was performed by the 
Melophonic Society, and he was appointed mu- 
sical du-ector at the Princess's Theatre. In 1847 
he again went to America, and on July 23 was 
elected conductor of the Handel and Haydn 
Society of Boston. Early in 1 848 he revisited 
England for a short time, and produced his 
oratorio ' Daniel's Prediction.' Upon his return to 
Boston he was re-elected conductor of the Handel 
and Haydn Society, June 10, 1848. He died at 
Boston Oct. 21, 1849. His productions for the 
theatre include 'The Magic Bride,' and 'Tricks 
upon Travellers* (with Reeve), 1810 ; 'The 
Bee Hive' and 'The Boarding House.' 1811; 
' Rich and Poor,' and * The Devil's Bridge ' (with 
Braham), 181 2; 'Gknlolphin, the Lion of the 
North,' 1813; 'The Ninth Statue,* and 'The 
Woodman's Hut.' 1814; 'Charlea the Bold.* 
1 8 15; 'The Persian Hunters,' 'The Election.' 
and 'The Wizard,' 181 7 ; 'Diroe,' i8ai ; Songs 
in 'The Merry Wives of Wmdsor' (with Webbo, 
jun.. Parry, etcj, including the popular duet, 

* I know a bank, and ' Actors al fr^aoo' (with T. 
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Cooke and Blewitt), 1823 ; * Philanderiiig/ 1824 ; 
*The Death Fetch/ and •Peveril of the Peak,* 
i8a6; 'Pay to my order,* 1827; and * Honeet 
Frauds' (containing the beautiful ballad, *The 
deep, deep sea,' originally sung by the compoeer, 
and afterwards raised to the summit of popularity 
by the singing of Malibran). 1830. He also 
composed *LaJla Rookh* (produced in Dublin), 
* Annette,' * Nourjahad,' and * M. P.,* the dates 
of performance of which are uncertain, a cantata 
entitled * Christmas Bells,* a set of canzonets, 
besides numerous single songs, glees, etc^ and 
edited a collection of Indian Melodies. Some 
of his songs, * Cherry ripe,* * Thro* the wood,* 
' Tve been roaming,* and ' £v*n as the sun,' were 
highly popular. • [W. H. H.] 

HORNPIPE. An EngHsh dance, probably 
called after an obsolete instrument, of which 
nothing but the name is known. The * College 
Hornpipe* is a well-known and spirited specimen. 
It is in two sections of 8 bars, each ending with 
three beats of the foot, like the Branle. [See 
p. 189.] We quote the first section ; there is no 
repeat, but the tune closes with the three last 
bars of the quotation. 
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Hornpipes were much written in the last 
century, and Dr. Stainer (Diet, of Musical Terms) 
and Mr. Chappell (Popular Music) give specimens 
with various dates from i7cx> to i8co. The 
older ones are in 3-3 time ; the later ones, as 
above, in common time. 

Handel ends the 7th of his 1 2 Grand Concertos 
with one which may serve as a specimen of the 
Hornpipe artistically treated. 




In his 'Semele* the CJhorus 'Now Love, that 
everlasting boy,' is headed alia Hornpipe. 

The airs ' My Love is but a lassie yet' and * The 
British Grenadier,' and the hymn tune * Helms* 
ley,' are hornpipes; the last, indeed, strongly 
tesemblee Miss Catl^'s hornpipe, 1780. [G.} 



HOLTOKE, Samuel. A.M. An AihericMi 
teacher and oompoaer of both vocal and instm- 
m^ital minic, bom at Bozford, Mass., 1771, 
He puUished ^Hannonia Americana' (printed 
in type at Boston, 1791) — a collection of hymn- 
tones and other pieces, in which the abeard practice 
of imitations and * fugues* was done away with, 
and homophony and common sense introduced. 
Also 'The Instrumental Assistant' (vol. i. 1806, 
vol. ii. 1 807. Exeter, N. H.) Also • The Columbian 
Repository of Sacred Harmony* (Exeter, N. H., 
I S09), a very voluminous work . Also, with Oliver 
Holden, ' The Massachusetts Compiler.' He died 
at Concord, N. H., in the spring of 1816, much 
regretted and esteemed. No piece of his music 
is known on this side of the Atlantic. [G.] 

HORSLEY, William, Mus. Bac., bom in 
London, Nov. 15, 1774, having at the age of 
1 6 chosen music as a profession, was articled 
for five years to Theodore Smith, a pianist and 
minor composer, from whom he received bni 
small instraction and much ill usage. He pro- 
fited greatly however by his intimacy with the 
three brothers Pring and Dr. Calloott, his asso^ 
dation with whom led him to the practice of 
purely vocal composition, and he soon produced 
many excellent glees, canons and rounds, besides 
services and anthems. He became organist of 
Ely (IThapel, Holbom. In 1 798 a suggestion of 
his resulted in the establishment of the Concen- 
TORES SoDALES. About the same time he was 
appointed assistant organist to Dr. Calloott at the 
Asylum for Female (Orphans, upon which he re- 
signed his appointment at Ely Chapel. On June 
18, 1800, he graduated Mus. Bac. at Oxford, his 
exercise being an anthem, * When Israel came 
out of Egypt.' On the revival of the Vocal 
Concerts in 1801, Horsley produced several new 
compositions, and for several years continued to 
supply them, not only with glees and songs, but 
also with instrumei^ pieces, amongst which 
were three symphonies for' full orchestra. In 
1802, Calloott having resigned the organistshiy 
of the Asylum, Hordey was appointed his suc- 
cessor. In 181 2 he was chosen organist of the 
newly-erected Belgrave Chapel, Halkin Street, 
Grosvenor Place, which he held in conjunction 
with the Asylum. In 1837, on the death of R. 
J. S. Stevens, he became organist of tiie Charter 
House, still retaining his other appmutments. 
Horsley published five C)ollections of Glees ; a 
Collection of 40 Canons ; a Collection of Psalm 
Tunes with Interludes, 1828 ; many single glees 
and songs, sonatas and other pieces for the piano- 
forte, and ' An Explanation of the Major and 
Minor Scales.* He contributed several glees to 
dementi and Co.'j ' Yocal HanooAy,' the second 
edition of which was issued under his care. He 
edited a Collection of the Glees, etc., of Dr. 
Calloott, to which he prefixed a memoir of the 
composer and an analysis of his works, and 
Book I. of Byrd's 'Cantiones Sacrae* (for the 
Musical Antiquarian Society). Horsley holds a 
deservedly high rank among glee composers. 
His 'By Celia's arbour,' 'See the chariot at 
hand/ * Mine- be » oot/ ' Cold ia Cadwalk/s 

80 
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tongue,* '0 Nightingale,* and others, have long 
held, and vrill doubUesa long continue to hol(^ 
a foremost place in the estimation of lovers 
of that class of composition. He died June 1 2, 
1858. He married Elizabeth Hutchins, eldest 
daughter of Dr. Caloott, who survived him 
imtilJan. 20, 1875. During Mendels8ohn*s visit 
to England in 1829 he began an acquaintance 
with ^e Horsley family which ripened into an 
intimate firiendship, as is evident fix>m the letters 
printed in 'Goethe and Mendelssohn.' 

Horsley's son. Charles Edward, was bom in 
I ondon in 1822, and instructed in music by his 
£Either, and in the pianoforte by Moecheles. His 
promise was so great that he was sent, in 1839, 
on Mendelssohn^s' advice, to study under Haupt- 
mann at Gassel,- whence he afterwards went to 
Leipsic and enjoyed the friendship and instruction 
of Mendelssohn himself.^ WTdlst in Germany 
he produced several instrumental compositions, 
amongst them a Trio for pianoforte, violin, and 
violoncello, and an overture, the latter performed 
at Cassel in. 1845. Returning to England he 
became organist of St. John*s, Netting Hill, and 
produced several important works — * David' and 
' Joseph,' oratorios, both composed for the Liver- 
pool Philharmom'c Society, and 'Gideon,' oratorio, 
composed for the Glasgow Musical Festival, 
1 860 ; an anthem for the consecration of Fairfield 
Church, near Liverpool, 1 854 ; and music for 
Milton's *Comus,' besides many pieces for the 
pianoforte, songs, etc In 1 868 he quitted England 
for Australia, and there he wrote an ode entitled 

* Euterpe,' for solos, chorus and orchestra, for 
the opening of the Town Hall, Melbourne, in 
1870.' After remaining in Melbourne for some 
time, he removed tathe United States, and died 
at New York, March 2, 1876. A ' Text Book of 
Harmony' by him was published posthumously 
in Dec. 76. by Sampson Low & Co. [W.H.H.] 

HORTENSE, Eug^ie de Beadharnais, 
daughter of Josephine, Queen of Holland and 
mother of Napoleon III, known as *La reine 
Hortense,' born in Paris April 10, 1783, died at 
Viry, Oct. 5, 1837, the reputed authoress (at 
"Utrecht, 1807) o^ ^^^ words and melody of 
« Partant pour la Syrie,' an air which has been 
said to have been to the Empire what the * Mar- 
seillaise' was to the Republic. Her musical 
knowledge was very sh'ght, but in Drouet she 
had a clever musician for secretary, who has left 
an amusing account^ of the manner in which 
he was required to reduce into form the melodies 
which she hummed. Whether Drouet or the 
Queen of Holland were the real author of the 
pretty tune in question, it is certain that she 
wiU always be aidited with it. [M.C.C.] 

HOSANN A, a Hebrew word, hoshia na, mean- 
ing 'Save now !' (Psalm cxviii. 25), used as an 
exclamation of triumph in Matt. xxi. 9, etc. In 
its Latin form Osanna in exceUis it occurs in 

' flee Letter Jan. 17, 1839, in ' 0«ethe ud HendelMc^io/ lie. 
3 Ibid. March 16. 184L 

* A s«iertloo from thb work WM performed at the CrnUl I^laoa 
March 26. »?«. 

« See Fougin't lupplement to FMa, art Droueu 
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the Mass, after both Sanctus And Btoedictin.' 
[OsANNA.] In English music the word will 
always live in the grand anthem of Orlando 
Gibbons, * Hosanna to the Son of David,' the 
subject of which is introduced by Sullivan in 
the * Light of the World.' [G] 

HOTHBY. or OTTEBY, John, an EngUah 
Carmelite monk, who lived in the latter half of 
the 15 th century, and passed the greater part 
of his life in the Carmelite monastery at Ferrara, 
was famous for his skill in the science of mudc. 
He was author of a treatise on the Proportions 
of Music, Cantus %uratus and Counterpoint, 
MS. copies of which exist at Ferrara and Bo- 
logna, in the National Library at Pxuis and the 
British Museum (Add. MS. 10,336). It is 

Srinted by Coussemaker, * Scriptorum de Musica 
ledii aevi,' iii. 328. [W.H.H.] 

HOWARD, Samuel, Mub. IXhj., bom 1710, 
a chorister of the Chapel Royal under Croft and 
subsequently a pupil of Pepusch; was afte^ 
wards organist of St. Clement Danes, and St. 
Bride, Fleet Street. In 1 744 he composed the 
music for * The Amorous Goddess, or, Harlequin 
Married,' a pantomime produced at Druiy Line. 
In 1769 he graduated as Doctor of Music at 
Cambridge. He composed numerous songs and 
cantatas (many of which appeared under the 
name of ' The British Orpheus,' in several books, 
and others in various collections), sonatas, and 
other pieces for instruments. He assisted Boyce 
in the compilation of his * Cathedral Music' He 
died in 1 78 2. An anthem of hia, with orchestra, 
'This is the day,* was published in 1792. A 
melodious song by him, *0 had I been,' from 
*Love in a Village,' is given in the Musical 
Library, vol. iii. [W.H.B.] 

HOWELL, James, was bom at Plymouth. 
Possessing a fine voice he was, at an early age, 
taught singing, and at 10 years of age sang in 
public. He was brought to London in 1824 
and in the next year admitted a pupl of the 
Royal Academy of Music, where he studied sing- 
ing under Rovedino and afterwards under Cri- 
velli, and the pianoforte and clarinet under T. 
M. Mudie. He subsequently learned the double 
bass under Anfoesi, and made such rapid progrev 
that he decided upon making it his especial in- 
strument. He continued a pupil of the Academy 
for about 5 years, during part of which time he 
acted as sub-professor of the double bass. On 
the cessation of his pupili^ he was appointed 
a Professor and afterwards Associated honwarjf 
member of the Academy. He sootn took hia place 
in all the beet orchestras, and on the death al 
Dragonetti in 1846 succeeded him as principal 

His elder son, Arthur, is an excellent double 
bass player and bass singer ; and his younger son, 
Edward, holds the post of principal violonc^o 
at the Royal Italian Opera. [W. H. R] 

HOWGILL. William, organist at White- 
haven in 1794, and afterwards in London ; pub- 
lished * Four Voluntaries, part of the ^rd chapter 
of the Wisdom of Solomon for three voices, and 
Six favourite Psalm Tunes, with an aocompani- 
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ment for the Organ' ; * Two Volunfaries for the 
Organ, with a Miserere and Gloria Tibi, Domine/ 
and 'An Anthem and two preludes for the 
Organ.' [W.H.H.] 

HO YLAND, John, son of a cutler at Sheffield, 
bom in 1783, in early life a pupil of William 
Mather, organist of St. Jameses Church in that 
town. In 1808 he succeeded his master, and in 
1 81 9 removed to Louth, Lincolnshire, where he 
established himself as a teacher, and was shortly 
afterwards chosen organist of the parish church. 
He composed several anthems and other pieces 
of sacred music, besides songs and pianoforte 
pieces. He died Jan. 18, 1827. His son, Wil- 
liam, was elected organist of Louth parish church 
in 1 829, and held the appointment until his death, 
Nov. I. 1857. [W.H.H.] 

HOYLE, John, was author of a dictionary of 
musical terms entitled 'Dictionarium Musicse, 
being a compTete Dictionary, or Treasury of 
Music,' published in 1770, and republished with 
a varied title in 1 790. He is said to have died 
in 1797. [W.H.H.] 

HUBERT. See PoBPOWNO. 
HUDSON, Robert, Mus. Bac^ bom 1731, 
was a tenor singer, and sang when a young man 
at Ranelagh and Marylebone Gardens. Li 1 755 
he was assistant organist of St. Mildred, Bread 
Street. In 1756 he was appointed vicar-choral 
of St. PauVs, in 1758 a gentleman of the Chapel 
Royal, and in 1773 almoner and master of the 
children of St. Paul's, which offices he resigned 
in 1793. He was aLso music master at Christ's 
HospitaL Hudson was the composer of 'The 
Myitle,' a collection of songs in three books, pub- 
li^ed in 1767; of a service and some chants, 
and many hymn tunes. He also set for five 
voices the lines on Dr. Child's monument at Wind- 
sor, commencing 'Go, happy soul.' He died at 
Eton in Dec. 181 5. His daughter, Maby, was in 
1 790, and till her death. Mar. 28, 1 801, organist of 
St. Olave. Hart Street, and St. Gregory, Old Fish 
Street. She was the composer of several hymn 
tunes, and set for five voices the English version 
of the Latin epitaph on Purcell's gravestone, 
* Applaud so great a guest.' [W. H. H.] 

HUNTEN, Fbanz, pianist and composer, 
bom Dec. 26, 1793, at Coblentz, where his father 
Daniel was organist. In 181 9 he went to the 
Paris Conservatoire, stud3ring the piano with 
Pradher, and composition with Reicha and 
Cherubini. He lived by teaching and arranging 
pieces for the pianoforte, and in time his lessons 
and compositions commanded high prices, although 
the latter, with the exception of a trio concertante 
for P. F. violin, and cello, were of little value. 
His ' M^thode nouvelle pour le piano ' (Schott) 
had at one time a reputation. In 1837 he retired 
to Coblentz, and lived on his means till his death 
in February 1878. His two brothers, Wilhelm 
and Peter, are still successful pianoforte teach- 
ers at Coblentz and Duisburg. [F. G.] 
HUTTENBRENNER. An Austrian musical 
family, memorable from its connexion with Bee- 
thoven and Schubert. Anselm, the eldest, » 
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professional musician, was bom at Gratz, Oct. 
13) 1794* ^9 ^^ foi" five years a pupil of 
Salieri's in Vienna, during which time he became 
intimate with Beethoven, Schubert, and other 
musicians of the day. He was one of the two 
persons present when Beethoven died. Why he 
took no part in the funeral is not explained, but 
it is certain that his name is not mentioned. 
He waa a very voluminous composer in all de- 
partments, and one of his Requiems, dedicated 
to Salieri, is spoken of as a work of real merit. 
It was performed for Schubert Dec. 23, 1828. 
Schubert had a great regard for Anselm. The 
well-known song *Die Forelle* (op. 32) was 
written at his house *at 12 o'clock at night,' 
as Schubert himself says.^ In his hurry Schubert 
shook the ink over the paper instead of the sand, 
a hci to which the autograph bears ample wit- 
ness. The B minor Symphony was in Anselm's 
possession up to the time of its first perfonnance 
at Vienna in Dec. 1865. He died at<Ober- 
Andritz, Styria, June 5, 1868. For &1II details 
see his biography by von Leitner (Gratz, 1868), 

J08EF, the second brother, an enthusiastic 
amateur, was a government employ^. His devo- 
tion to Schub^ was excessive, se great as 
sometimes to bore the object of it ; he was un- 
wearied in his active services, communicated with 
publishers, and did all that devotion and admira- 
tion could do for his idol. The two used to play 
duets on an old worn-out piano. He was about 
Schubert during' his last illness, and obtained the 
official permission for the perfonnance of the 
Requiem after hia death. The fine dramatic song 
' Die Erwartung' by Schiller (op. 11 6) is dedicated 
by Schubert to ' his friend Josef Hiittenbrenner.' 

The third brother, Heinrich, was a lawyer and 
a ' Dr. juris.' He was also a poet, and wrote the 
words for at least one of Schubert's pieces — the 
part-song * Wehmuth' <op. 80, No. i). [G.] 

HUGUENOTS, LES. Opera in 5 acts ; words 
by Scribe and Deechamps, music by Meyerbeer. 
Produced at the Academic Feb. 29, 1836; in 
London, first by a German company, at Covent 
Garden, April 20, 1842; in Italian at Covent 
Garden as *Gli Ugonotti,* July 20, 1848; in 
English at the Surrey Theatre, Aug. 16, 1840. 
Like ' William Tell,' the opera is always greatiy 
shortened in performance. 

For a remarkable criticism by Schumann see 
the Neue Zeitschrift, Sept. 5, 1837, and Gesam- 
melte Schriften, ii. 220. [G.] 

HULLAH, John, LL.D., was bom at Wor- 
cester, June 27, 181 2, but came whilst very 
young to London, where his life has been spent. 
He received no regular musical instruction until 
1829, when he was placed undes William Horsley. 
In 1832 he entered the Royal Academy of Music 
for the purpose of receiving instruction in sing- 
ing from CMvelli. He firat became known as 
a composer by his music to Charles Dickens's 
opera, ' The Village Coquettes,' produoed at the 
St. James's Theatre, Deo. 5, 1836. This was 

> Kreissto tod Hellboro. in. But I ao Msvnd by If r. Nottehobn 
that the song wm composed [n 1817. W that tlUa, ihougb a» 
Mitograph, li not iib« auKwnpb. 

90% 
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followed bj ' The Barbaro of Baasora,' a comic 
op^ra, produced at Oovent Garden Theatre^ 
Nov. II, 1837, and 'The Ontpoet/ at the same 
theatre. May 17, 1858. Soon after this Mr. 
Hullah^B attention was turned to that which 
became subsequently the business of his life — 
poptdar instructicai in vocal music ; and attracted 
by the reports of Mainzer's success as a teacher, 
he visited Paris, only to find Mainzer*s classes 
entirely dispersed. Early in 1840 he returned to 
Paris, and renuuned for some time observing 
Wilhem*B classes, then in the full tide of success. 
On his retunt to England he made the acquaint- 
ance of the late Sir James Elay Shuttleworth, 
then Dr. Kay, and undertook the instruction of 
the students in the Training Ck>llege at Batter- 
sea, the first established in England, and just 
opened under the direction and at the cost of 
Dr. Kay and Mr. Edward Carlton Tufhell. On 
Feb. 18, 1840, he gave his first class- lesson at 
Battersea, and from that day dates the move^ 
ment he originated. On Feb. i, 1841, he opened 
at Exeter Hall a school for the instruction of 
Scho(dmasters of Day and Sunday Schools in 
Vocal Music by a system based on that of Wil- 
hem, which met with remarkable success. Not 
only schoolmasters but the general public flocked 
to obtain instruction, and coun^ professcws 
came to London to learn the system and obtain 
eertificates of being qualified to teach it. The 
system was acrimoniously attacked, but it out- 
lived all opposition. From his eTementary classes 
Mr. Hullah formed two schools, an upper and » 
lower, and oonmienced giving concerts in Exeter 
Hall, the members of his upper school forming 
his chorus, and the orchestra being completed by 
professional principal singers and instrumentalists. 
Kemarkable among these w»e four hist«ncal 
concerts illustrating in chronological order the 
rise and progress of English vocal music„ given at 
Exeter Hall on Mondays in the first four months 
pf 1847. At thia time Mr. Hullah's friends and 
supporters determined on erecting and present- 
ing to him a concert hall, and, having procured 
ft piece of ground near hong Acre, the foundation 
stone of St. Martin's Hall was laid June 21, 1847. 
The hall was opened, although not entirely com- 
pleted, on Feb. 11, 1850, and Mr. Hullah con- 
tinued to give his concerts there until the building 
was destroyed by fire Aug. 28, i860, on the oc- 
currence of whidi event his friends and pupils 
testified their gratitude and sympathy for him 
by the presentation of a handsome testimoniaL 
During the existence of the upper school Mr. 
Hullah brought forward a large number of un- 
kuown works, old and new, and introduced 
many vocalists, some of whom have become very 
eminent. From 1840 to z86o about 25,000 
persona passed through his classes. In 1844 
Mr. Hullah was appointed Professor of Vocal 
Music in Kiiu^'s College, London, an office which 
he resigned m 1874. He still holds (1879) 
similar appointments in Queen's College and 
Bedford College, London, with both of which he 
has been coonected since their foundation. From 
I S 70 to 1 8 73 he was oond^uctor of the concerts of 
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the Royal Academy of Mumc. On the death 
of hifl old master, Horsley, in 1858, Mr. Hullah 
was appointed organist of the Charter House, 
where since 1841 he had carried on a singing 
class. For many years he conducted the annual 
concert of the Children of the Metropolitan 
Schools at the Crystal Palace. In March 1873 
he was appointed by the Committee of Council 
on Education Inspector of Training Schods for 
^e United Kingdom, which office he still holds. 
In 1876 the University of Edinburgh unexpect- 
edly conferred on him the honorary degree of 
LL.D., and in 1877 he was made a member of 
the Society of St. Cecilia in Rome and of the 
Musical Academy in Florence. Dr. Hullah is 
the composer of many songs, etc., and is author 
of * A Grammar of Vocal Music '; * A Grammar of 
Harmony' ; and * A Grammar of Counterpoint* ; 

* The History of Modem Music* (1862). and ' The 
Third or Transition Period of Musical Bistory ' 
( 1 865) (Courses of Lectures delivered at the Royal 
Institution of Great Britain); 'The Cultivation 
of the Speaking Voice*; * Music in the House,' 
1877 ; and of numerous essays and other papers 
on th6 history and science of music contributed to 
various periodicals ; also of lUAny songs, some of 
which — such as '0 that we two were Maying,* 
'Three Fishers,* 'The Storm' — have became 
very popular. He edited ' Wilhem's Method of 
teaching Singing, adapted to English use'; 'The 
Ptolter, a collection of Psalm T^es in 4 parts,' 
1843 ; The Book of Praise Hymnal,' 1868; "The 
Whole Book of Psalms, with Chants*; and a large 
number of vocal compositions in parte and other 
puUications for the use of his chtssee. Amongst 
these should be named 'Part Mosic' (reprinted 
as 'Vocal Music'), fi>r 4 voices, and 'Vocal 
Scores,' — two most admirable collections; 'Sa- 
cred Music* (1867); 'The Singer's Library'; 

* Sea Songs,' etc., etc. [See Pabt Music; Vocal 
Scores.] [W.H.H.] 

HUME> Tobias, an officer in the army and 
aa excellent performer on the viol4a-gamba; 
published in 1605 'The First Part of Ayres, 
French, Pollish uid others together, some in 
Tabliture, and some in Pricke-Song. With 
Pavines, Galli^ds, and Almaines for the Viole 
de Grambo alone . . . and some Songes to bee 
simg to the Viole,' etc., containing 1 16 airs in 
tablet ure and 5 songs. In 1607 he published 
' Captaine Hume's Poeticall Musicke principally 
made for two basse -vids, yet so contrived that 
it may be plaied eight severall waies upon sundry 
instruments with much &cilitie,' etc., containiog 
18 instnmiental and 4 vocal pieces. Hume row 
to the rank of eolonel. In 1642, being then a 
poor brother of the Charter House, he presented 
a petition to the House of Lords offering his 
services against the Irish rebels, which he after- 
wards printed* but it is evident from its cnn- 
tents Uiat he was labouring under mental 
delusion. [W. H. H.] 

HUMFBEY, Pblham (as he himself wrote 
his name, although it is commonly found as 
Ifumphry or Humphrys,. . with every posoble 
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Tftriety of spelling), was bom in 1647. 'He is 
said to have been a nephew of Col. John Hum- 
phrey, a noted Cromwellian, and Bradshaw's 
sword-bearer.' In 1660 he became one of the 
firjt set of Children of the reestablished Chapel 
Royal under Capt. Heniv Cooke. Whilst still 
a chorister he sJiewed skill in composition, as 
appears by the and edition of Clifford's ' Divine 
Services and Anthems,' 1664, which contains the 
words of five anthems 'composed by Pelham 
Humfirey, one of the Children of His Majesties 
Chappel,' the music of two of ^v4iich is still ex- 
tant During the same period he joined Blow 
and Turner, two of his fellow-choristers, in the 
composition of what is commonly known as the 
Club-Anthem.* In 1664 he quitted the choir 
and was sent abroad by Charles II to pursue his 
Htudies. He received from the Secret Service 
money in that year ' to defray the charge of his 
journey into Franoe and Italy, 200I.'; in the 
following year from the same source 100/., and 
in 1666, 150/. His studies were prosecuted 
chiefly in Paris under Lully. On Jan. 34, 
1666-7 ^6 ^^ during his absence appointed a 
Gentleman of the Chapel Royal in the room of 
Thomas Hazard, deceased. He returned to Eng- 
land in the following October, and on the 36U1 
was sworn into his place. Anthems by him 
were at once performed in the Chapel Koval. 
On the death of Capt. Cooke, July 13, 1672, 
Humfrey was appointed his successor as Master 
of the Children. On Aug. 8 following he had a 
patent (jointly with Thomas Puroell) as* Com- 
poser in Ordinary for the Violins to His Majesty.' 
Humfrey died at Windsor, July 14, 1674, at 
the early age of 37, and, three days afterwards, 
was buried in the cloisters of Westminster Abbey, 
near the south-east door. He was the composer 
of several fine anthems, 7 of which are printed, 
but without the orchestral parts, in Boyoe's 
* Cathedral Music' The greater part of these, 
together with 6 others and the Club Anthem, 
also an Evening Service in E minor, are con- 
tained in the Tudway Collection (Harl. MS. 
7338)» and others are extant at Ely, Salisbury, 
and Windsor. Three Sacred Songs by him, 
and a Dialogue, composed jointly with Blow, are 
printed in ' Harmonia Sacra,' book IL 1714. He 
composed two Odes for the King's Birthday, 
' Smile, smile again,' and ' When from his throne,' 
and an Ode for New Year's day, * See, mighty 
sir.' Many songs by him are included in 'Choice 
Ayres, Songs and Dialogues,' 1676-84; and on 
the rare, separately-paged, sheet inserted in some 
copies of book i. of that publication, containing 
'The Ariers Songs in the Play call'd The 
Tempest' (Dryden and Davenant's alteration 
produced in 1670), his setting of 'Where the bee 
sucks ' is to be found. His song ' I pass all my 
hours in a shady old grove' was first printed in 

> Said b7 Dr. Tudwaj to bare b««n oompoaed on a naval Ttetorrorer 
the Dutch br the Dake of York ; but it cannot hatre been m. at no 
such erent uocurred unUl Jnue IMA, at wbldi time Humfrey was 
abroad. The •Utentent of Dr. Bojrce and others that It was com- 
posted as a memorial of the fraternal esteem and friendship of the 
authors Is much more probable. Humfrey U lald to have eompoMd 
the former, and Blow the latter portion of the anthem. Turner's 
shara being <tn intermediate bau solo. 
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the appendiit to Hawkins's History. J. S. Smith 
included 5 songs by Humfrey in his 'Musica 
Antiqua,' amongst them ' Whereever I am and 
whatever I do,' composed for Dryden's 'Conquest 
of Granada,' part i., 167a. Humfrey is said to 
have been the author of the words of several 
songs published in the collections of his time, and 
to have been a fine lutenist. He introduced many 
new and beautiful effects into his compositiotis. 
He was the first to infuse into Englifii church 
music the new style which he himself had learnt 
from Lully, and which was cairied much farther 
by PuroeU (see Mr. HuUah's ' Modem Music,' 
liect. 4). His predilejtioQ for minor keys was 
remarkable. [W.H.H.] 

HUMMEL, JoHANW Nkpomuk, a classic of 
the pianoforte — but a dull classic — was the son 
of a musician, bom at Presburg Nov. 14, 1778, 
and died at Weimar, Oct. 17, 1837. He is the 
principal representative of a manner of treating 
the pianoforte which rented upon the light touch 
and thin tone of early Viennese instruments, and 
grew together with the rapid improvements in 
ihe manufacture of pianos in Germany from the 
beginning of the century to about 1830. Hummel 
is important to pianists as the auUior of those 
academical stock-pieces, the Concertos in A minor 
and B minor, the Septet, op. 74, the Sonatas in 
F| minor, op. 81, and D major, op. 106, and of 
an elaborate instruction- book, which was pub- 
lished some years too late to make its mark. 

Brought up in Mozart's house, deemed the 
main conservator of Mozartian traditions, an 
expert conductor and a good teacher, the leading 
German pianist, a very clever extempore player, 
and a ready writer of all classes of music from 
pianoforte solos to masses and operas, — Hummel 
m his prime, cirea 181 8, was treated by the 
mass of professed musicians as the equal of 
Beethoven I Endowed with curiously little in- 
ventive power, rarely warm, and quite incapable 
of humour or of passion, but fully equipped with 
every musical virtue that can be acquired by 
steady plodding, he appears expressly cut out for 
the hero of respectable mediocrity. The formid- 
able size, conventional shape, and uniformly 
careful workmanshipof his pieces, and particularly 
the ' brilliant ' treatment of the pianoforte part, 
misled his contemporaries to accept him as a 
master of the first order. 

It was about 1786, whilst Hummel's fiftther 
was conducting the band at the theatre of 
Schikaneder, — Mozart's friend and the author of 
the libretto to Die Zauberflote — that the boy, 
who had made considerable progress in singing 
and piano-playing, became the inmate of Mozart's 
house, and for two years enjoyed Mozart's in- 
struction. From 1788 to 95 he travelled as a 
pianist in the care of his father through Germany^ 
Denmark, England and Holland, and on his re- 
turn to Vienna resumed his studies in counter- 
point under Albrechtsberger, and had the advice of 
Haydn and Salieri regaining composition. From 
April 1, 1804, to May 181 1, he was capellmeister 
to Prince Esterfaazy, doing the work Haydn had 
fonnerly done. After teaching and oomposing 
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for Mind yean at Yienna, he was called, in 
1816, to the post of conductor to Stattgart, 
and subsequently, in 1820, to Weimar, frtHn 
whence, in the suite of the grand-duchess Maria 
Paulowna he went to Russia, and there met with 
a reception, the cordiality of which was not 
exceeded, and rarely equalled, in the Tarious 
journeys he undertook between 1835 and 33 to 
France, Holland, and England, where in the latter 
year he conducted operas. 

Hummel's compositions consist of three eperas ; 
mnric to a * Faerie,' to five pantomimes or bedlets, 
all more or less stillborn ; two masses, op. 80 and 
1 1 1 ; a Graduale and an Offertorium, op. 88 and 
89, which are still to be met with in the churches 
of Austria and elsewhere ; and, besides the piano- 
forte works already mentioned, of a number of 
Sonatas, Etudes, and miscellaneous display pieces 
for two or four hands, a couple of Trios, a 
Quintet, etc. [E.D.] 

HUMORESKE. A title adopted by Schu- 
mann for his Op. 10 and Op. 88, No. 2, the 
former for Piano solo, the latter for Piano, 
Yiolin, and Cello. Heller and Grieg have also 
used the term for pianoforte pieces— op. 64 and 
op. 9 and t6 respectively. There is nothing 
obviously 'humorous' in any of these, and the 
term 'caprice' might equally well be applied to 
them. Rubinstein also entitles his Don Quixote 
•Humoreske,' but the 'humour* is there of a 
much more obvious and boisterous kind. [G.] 

HUMPHREYS, Samuel, was employed by 
Handel to make additions to the libretto of his 
oratorio 'Esther,* bo fit it for public perform- 
ance in 1732. He subsequently provided him 
with the words of ' Deborah ' and ' Athaliah.' He 
was also author of 'Ulysses,' an opera set to 
music by John Christopher Smith, and of a poem 
on the Duke of Chandos's seat at Canons. He 
died at Canonbury^ Jan. 11, 1738^ a^ed about 
40 years. [W.H.H.] 

HUNGARIAN MUSIC. [See Magyar.] 

HUNT, Arabella, singer, lutenist, and sing- 
ing mistress, was the instructress in singing of 
the Princess (afterwards Queen) Anne. She was 
also a favourite of Queen Mary, who made her 
one of her personal attendants in order that she 
might have frequent opportunities of hearing her 
sing. Many of the songs of Purcell and Blow 
were composed for her. The beauty of her person 
equalled that of her voice. Congreve wrote an 
ode 'On Mrs. Arabella Hunt singing,' which is 
mentioned by Johnson as the best of his irregular 
poems. She died Dec. 26, 1 705. After her death 
an engraving from her portrait by Kneller was 
published, with s<»me panegyrical lines by Con- 
greve (not from his ode) subjoined. [W.H.H.] 

HUNT, Thomas, contributed to 'The Tri- 
umphes of Oriana,' 1601, the 6part madrigal, 
' Hark ! did you ever heare so sweet a singing ?* 
An anthem by him, 'Put me not to rebuke, is 
contained in Barnard's MS. collection in the 
Sacred Harmonic Society's library. Nothing is 
known of his biography. [W, H. H.] 
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HUNTER, Ankb, a Scotch lady, wife of John 
Hunter the sui^eon, and sister of Sir Evenrd 
Home the physician. She was bom 1742, and 
died 1 8 2 1 , The Hunters lived in Leicester Square 
during Haydn's first visit, and were intimate with 
him. Mrs. Hunter wrote the words for his i a 
Canzonets (1792), of which the first six were 
dedicated to her and the second six to Lady 
Charlotte Bertie. Hunter's death (Oct. 16, 1793) 
put a stop to the acquaintance. Mrs. Hunter 
published a volume of poems (1801; 2nd ed. 
1803), which are condemned by the EdinbargU 
and praised by Blackwood. She was also pro- 
bably the author of both words and melody of 
' Lady Anne Bothwell's Lament.' She ii men- 
tioned in Robert Bums's MS. * Edinburgh Com- 
monplace-Book,' and two poems by her — ' To the 
Nightingale, on leaving E[ari's] C[ourt], 1784,' 
and * A Sonnet in Petrarch's manner' — are tiiere 
copied out by the Poet, the only poems which 
received that distinction. [G.] 

HURDY GURDY (Fr. Vidle; Ital. Lira 
tedesca, Ghironda ribeea, Stampellctf Viola da 
orbo ; Germ. Bauemleier, Deutschelder, Bd- 
tUrleieTf Drehleier ; Latinised, Lyra ruttiea, Lyra 
pagana). Has a place among musical instruments 
like that of the Dulci- 
mer and the Bag- 
pipes, as belonging to 
rural life, and quite 
outside modem musi- 
cal art.' It is true 
that in the first half 
of the last century 
the Hurdy Gurdy or 
Vielle contributed to 
the amusement of the 
French higher classes, 
but evidently with 
that affectation of 
rusticity so abundant- 
ly shown when mock 
diepherds and shep> 
herdesses flourished. 
Mr. Engel (' Musical 
Instruments, * 1874, 
P- 235) gives sev^id 
titles of compositions 
wherein the Vielle 
formed, in combina- 
tion with Bagpipes 
(Musette), Flutes (of both kinds), and Haulbois, 
a Fdte Champdtre orchestra. M. G. Chouquei 
(' Catalogue du Mus^ du Conservatoire,' Paris, 
1^75* P* 33) adds, for the instrument alone, 
sonatas, duos, etc., by Baptiste and other com- 
posers, and two methods for instruction by Bonia 
and Corrette. This music of a modem Arcadia 
seems to have culminated about 1750 in the 
virtuosity of two brothers, Charles and Henri 
Baton, the former playing the Vielle, which he 
had much improved, the latter the Musette. 
Their father, a luthier at Versailles, was a 
famous Vielle maker, who about 17 16- 20 adapted 
old guitars and lutes and mounted them u 
hurdy-gurdies. Other eminent makers were 
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Pierre and Jean Louvet, Parisy about 1750 ; 
Lambert, of Nancy, 1770-80; Delaunay, Paris; 
and Berge, Toulouse. 

The Hurdy Gurdy is an instrument the sound 
of which is produced by the friction of stretched 
strings, and the different tones by the help of 
keys. It has thus analogies to both bowed and 
clavier instruments. It is sometimes in the 
shape of the old Viola d'Amore (a viol with very 
high ribs), of the Guitar, or, as in the woodcut, 
of the Lute. Four to six tuning-pegs in the head 
bear as many strings of catgut or sometimes 
wire, two of which only are carried direct to the 
tailpiece, and tuned in unison, and one or both 
are 'stoppe^l' by a simple apparatus of keys 
with tangents, which directed by the fingers of 
the player's left hand, shortens the vibrating 
length to make the melody. The chanterelle 
has two octaves from the tenor G upwards ; the 
drones are tuned in C or G ; G being the lowest 
string in either key. 

■ In the cut showing the wheel and tangents 
one string only is used as a melody string. The 
ebony keys are the natural notes, the ivory the 
sharps. From the position in which the Hurdy 
Gurdy is held the keys return by their own 
weight. The longer strings, deflected and carried 
round the ribs or over the 
belly and raised upon pro- 
jecting studs, are tuned as 
drones or bourdon strings. 
All these strings are set 
in vibration by the wooden 
wheel, which, being rosin- 
ed, has the function of a 
violin bow, and ia inserted 
crosswise in an opening of 
the belly just above the 
tailpiece, the motor being 
a handle at the tail-end 
turned by the player's right 
hand. There are two sound- 
holes in the belly near the 
wheel. The Hurdy Gurdy 
here represented is a 
modem French instru- 
ment (* Vielle en forme de 
luth '), 27 inches in length 
without the handle. Two 
of the drones are spun 
strings, and one, the so- 
called * trumpet,* is of cop- 
per, and is brought upon 
the wheel at pleasure by 
turning an ivory peg in 
the tail-piece. There are 
also four sympathetic wire strings tuned in the 
fifth and octave. Like li^tee and other mediaeval 
instruments, the Hurdy Gurdy was often much 
and well adorned, as may be seen in South 
Kensington Museum ; fancy woods, carving, in- 
laying and painting being lavishly employed. 
The Hurdy Gurdy has been sometimes called 
Bota (from its wheel), but the Rote of Chaucer 
had no wheel, and was a kind of half fiddle, half 
lyre, with an opening (as in the Cbwth) for the 
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hand of the player to touch the strings from the 
back. The old Latin name for a Hurdy Gurdy 
was ORQAmsTRUM, and this large form of the 
instrument it took two persons to play, as it was 
so long as to lie across the knees of both. The 
artist touched the keys ; the handle-turner was 
no more important than an organ bellows blower. 
The summit of the arch of the Gate of Glory of 
Santiago da Compostella, a cast of which is at 
South Kensington, is occupied by two figures 
playing an Organistrum. The date of this great 
Spanish work is 1188. There are other early 
representations, especially one in the museum at 
Rouen, but the earliest, dating in the 9th 
century, was copied by Gerbert from a MS. in 
the monastery of St. Blaise in the Black Forest, 
and published by him (De Cantu et Music& 
Sacrft) in 1774. Mr. Engel has reproduced this 
drawing in the work alreuEuiy referred to (p. 103). 
The instrument had eight keys acting on three 
strings, tuned either in unison or concord. The 

• Symphonia* or • Chifonie* was the Hurdy Gurdy 
in the 13th century. As for the name Hurdy 
Gurdy it was probably made merely for euphony, 
like * hocus pocus,* ' harum scarum,' but it may 
have been suggested by the peculiar tone. The 
Hurdy Gurdy was the prototype of the Piano 
ViOLTN, and all similar aostenente instruments, 
and we may perhaps see in its simple action the 
origia of the Clavichobd. 

Donizetti's * Linda di Chamouni* (T843) con- 
tains two Savoyard songs with accompaniment 
for the Hurdy Gurdy. In recent performances 
violins and violas, and even the concertina, have 
been substituted for the original instrument, 
which however remains in the score. [A. J.H.] 

HUTCHINSON. Francis, an amateur com- 
poser, who, under the pseudonym of Francis Ire> 
land, produced in the latter half of the 1 8 th 
century many vocal compositions of considerable 
merit. The Catch Club awarded him three 
prizes, viz. in 1 771 for his catch *As Colin one 
evening*; in 1772 for his cheerful glee 'JoUy 
Bacchus'; and in 1773 for his serious glee 

* Where weeping yews.* 1 1 glees and 8 catches 
by him are printed in Warren's collections. His 
beautiful madrigal, * Return, return, my lovely 
maid,' is universally admired. He is sometimes 
styled ' Dr.' Hutchinson, but he does not appear 
to have graduated in any faculty. He may pos* 
sibly have been a medical practitioner, to whom 
the term • Dr.' was popularly applied. [W. H. H.] 

HUTCHINSON, John, was organist of Dur- 
ham Cathedral in the earlier part of the 17th 
century, and bad, probably, previously held some 
appointment at Southwell Minster. He com- 
posed some anthems, one of which is preserved 
in the Tudway collection (Harl. MS. 1740), and, 
with two others, at Ely. [W.H.H.] 

HYMN (Gr. (;/4yot; Lat. Hymnus; Ital. 
Inno; Germ. Kirchenlied,Kir«hengesang). The 
first Hymn mentioned in the annals of Christianity 
is that sung by our Lord, and His Apostles, 
immediately after the institution of the Holy 
£ucharist. There is some ground for believing 
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that this may have been the serfee of Psalms 
called Hallel (cxiii to cxviii of the Authorised 
Version), which was used, in the Second Temple, 
at all great festivals, and consequently at that of 
the Passover ; and it has been supposed — though 
the circumstance does not admit of proof — that 
the melody to which the most characteristio of j 
these Psalms, In exUa Israel, was originally ' 
sung, is the germ of that with which it has been . 
associated, in the Christian Church, from time j 
immemorial — the Tonus Peregrinus, \ 

In early times, any act of praise to €rod was ^ 
called a Hymn, provided only that it was sung. 
Afterwards, the use of the term became more 
restricted. The Psalms were eliminated from 
ihe category, and Hymns, properly so called, 
formed into a distinct class by themselves. *&$ 
tKapov, a composition attributed to Athenagenes, 
and still constahtly sung in the (Mces of the 
Eastern Church, is supposed to be the oldest 
Hymn of this description now in use. Little less 
venerable, in point of antiquity, is the 'Angelic 
Hymn,' Gloria in excelsis Deo, of which special 
mention is made in the Apostolic Constitutions. 
It was not, however, until the latter half of the 
4th century, that the immense importance of the 
Hymn, as an element of Christian Worship, 
became fuUy understood. S. Ephrem of Edessa 
made many valuable contributions to the store 
of Hymns already in use at that period. S. 
Chrysostom zealously carried on the work at 
Constantinople, and S. Ambrose at Milan. The 
noblest Latin Hymn we possess -^7V Deum 
laudamus — was long believed to be the joint 
production of S. Ambrose and S. Augustine. To 
S. Ambrose, also, is due the honour of having 
first introduced the true Metrical Hymn into the 
services of the Western Church — for the rhythm 
of the older examples was very distinct fit>m 
actual metre. His favourite species of verse was 
Iambic Dimeter — the * Long Measure' of English 
Hymnology— which was long regarded as the 
normal metre of the Latin Hymn. S. Gregory the 
Great first introduced Sapphics ; as in Nocte siiv' 
gentes vigilemus omnes. Prudentius wrote, with 
great effect, Trochaio Tetrameter Catalectic— 
Corde natus ex Parentis ante mundi exordium; 
and also used Iambic Trimeter — Nazarene, lux 
Beihlem, verbum Patris ; and Iambic Dimeter Ca- 
talectio — CuJtor Dei memento. One of the earliest 
instances of Elegiac Verse is found in the 

' Crux benedicta nitet, Dominos qua came pepsndit, 
Atque cruore 8UO vulneTa nostra lavat ^ 

of Venantius Fortunatus. Other metres cam^ 
into use from time to time : but, about the 
beginning of the loth century, most of these 
were forsaken in &vour of Uprose'; that is to 
say — paradoxical as the explanation may seem 
to the uninitiated — a style consisting of regular 
lines, containing an equal number of syllables, 
and often carefully rliymed« but governed, as. to 
their rhythm, by accent instead of quantity, and 
therefore setting the laws of classical prosody at 
defiance. Many of the finest mediieval Hymns 
are written in this beautiful though barbarous 
' Moiskuh Latifl/ espeoially those intended to be 
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sung at Mass after the Gradual and Tract : 
insomuch that the terms Sequence and Proee 
have almost come to be regarded as synon3rmoiis. 
[See Skquentia ; Pkosa.] 

The authorship of the Plain Chaunt melodies 
to which these Hymns were sung is very un- 
certain. It seems probable, that, in many cases, 
the writer of the words was also the compoeer of 
the music to which they were adapted. A rich 
eoUection of such original tunes will be found in 
the Vesperale Romanum, and other similar OflBoe 
Books. Probably the purest forms now attain- 
able are those given in the last edition of the 
Vesperal published by Messrs. Pustet, of Ratis- 
bon; but the discarded Office Books once need 
in particular Dioceses contain some pricdeaa 
treasures : for instance, the Sarum 'Tune to 
Sanctorum meritiit is one of the most perfect 
Mixolydian melodies in existence.* [See Plaiv 
Chaunt.] 

After the invention of Discant, these venerable 
Hymn Tunes, or phrases selected from theon, 
were constantly used as Canti fermi for Mwwif t 
and Motets. In the year 1589 Palestrina turned 
them to still better account in his great work 
entitled Hymni Totins Anni — a collection of 
H3rmns for every Festival throughout the Eode- 
siastical Year, admirably treated, in the poly- 
phonic style, for three, four, five, and six voices, 
and bearing traces of the great compo»er*s best 
manner on every page. From a fine tall copy 
of the original Roman edition of thin work of 
Palestrjna s, preserved in the British Museum, we 
transcribe a portion of the Hymn for Passion Sun- 
day — Vexilla regis prodeuni^ — the well-known 
melody of which is combined, throughout, with 
contrapuntal treatment of the most masterly de- 
scription, involving clever imitations, and closely- 
interwoven fugal points, so carefully concealed 
beneath the expressive harmonies which r^mlt 
from them that their ingenuity is quite forgotten 
in the indescribable beauty of the general effect. 
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A few Latin Hymns, such m those to be found 
among the works of Hassler, Tallis, Byrd, and 
some other great composers, have been set, for 
4 or more voices, in a similar manner : but, 
as a whole, Palestrina^s magnificent Hymnal 
stands quite alone — too great to admit the 
possibility of rivalry. The delight with which 
it was received was unbounded. Indeed, long 
before the middle of the i6th century, the Science 
of Hymnology had already begun to attract an 
immense amount of attention, in widely different 
directions. Hymns, or rather * Carols, of a some- 
what lighter character than those we have been 
considering, had been sung, for ages past, between 
the scenes of the Mysteries and Miracle Plays 
which form so conspicuous a feature in the 
religious history of the middle ages. Manv of 
these— notably such as set forth the Glad Tidings 
commemorated at Christmas-tide — became, from 
time to time, extremely popular, and obtained a 
firm hold on the affections of rich and poor alike. 
[See No£l.] Well knowing the effisct of songs 
upon popular feeling, and fudly appreciating the 
beauty of the Latin hymns to which he had been 
accustomed from his earliest youth, Luther turned 
these circumstances to account by producing a vast 
amount of Grerman Kirchenlieder, which, adapted 
to the most favourite melodies of the day, both 
sacred and saccular, and set for four, five, and six 
voices, (with the Plain Chaunt in the Tenor,) by 
Johannes Walther^ were first published, at Wit- 
tenberg, in 1524, and re-issued, in the following 
year, with a special prefeMse by Luther himself. 
Innumerable other works of a similar description 
followed in rapid succession. The vernacular 
Hymn found its way more readily than ever to 
the inmost heart of the German people. The 
Chorale was sung, far and wide; and, at last, 
under the treatment of John Sebastian Bach, its 
beauties were developed, with a depth of insight 
into its melodic and harmonic resouroee which is 



* ItaLOorok: fromranolotv.totinf Bonciof Jor. Bailey, bowtrer, 
HiggMU a Saxon et jmoo : ctorl, riutio-wbanoc ' cborl.' 



not likely ever to be surpassed. Even the 
simplflit settings of this great master bear tokens 
of a certain individuality which will render them 
household words, in the land of their birth, as 
long as true musical expression shall continue to 
be valued at its true worth: and, perhaps, in 
these gentle inspirations. Bach speaks more 
plainly to the outer world than in some cases 
where he has subjected the melody to more 
elaborate treatment. [See Chorale.] 

Nun ruhen aUe Walder, 







In France, the Metrical Psalms of Clement 
Marot, and Theodore Beza, were no less enthu- 
siastically received than the Hymns of Luther 
in Germany, though their popularity was lesK 
lasting. They were originally sung to the most 
familiar ditties of the time, which were adapted 
to them, probably by Guillaume Franc, in the 
Psalter fint pubUshed by Calvin at Geneva in 
1542. In 1 561, Louis Bourgeois published » 
volume, at Lyons, containing 83 of these Tunes, 
set for four, five, and six voices ; and, in 1 565, 
Adrian Le Roy printed, at Paris, an entire 
Psalter, in which the melodies were treated, after 
the manner of Motet^ by Claude Goudimel. 
This last-named work was reprinted, in Holland,, 
in 1607 : but Goudimel's polyphonic settings 
were found too difficult for general use, and 
were supplanted, after a time, by some less 
elaborate arrangements — with the melody, as 
usual, in the Tenor — by Claudin le Jeune, 
whose collection was published at Leyden in 
1633- 
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It was not to be supposed that the •movement 
which had spread thus rapidly in France and 
Germany, would be snffened to pass unheeded in 
England, where the study of the Madrigal had 
already brought part-singing to a high degree of 
perfection. [Madbigal.] Here, as in France, 
the first incentive to popular Hymnody seems to 
have been the rendering of the Psalms into 
verse in the mother tongue. Stemhold's fifty- 
one Psabns first saw the light in 1549 : but the 
' Whole Booke of Psalmes/ * by T. Stemhold, 
J. Hopkins, and others,' did not appear until 
1562, when it was 'hnprinted* by John Daye, 
'with apt notes to sing them withal* : the ' apt 
notes* being simply the melodies, as sung in 
France, and Germany, without bass, or any other 
part. In 1563, the same John Daye ' imprinted' 
the ' whole Psalmes, in foure parts,* harmonised, 
in the simplest possible manner, by Thomas 
Talys, Rich(uxl Brimle, William Parsons, Thomas 
Causton, J. Hake, and Richard Edwards. This 
was the first collection of Hymn Tunes ever 
published in England for four voices. Neither 
Bumey nor Hawkins seem to have been aware 
of its existence. A perfect copy is, however, 
preserved in the library of Brasenoee Collie, 
Oxford ; and one« containing the Medius and 
Tenor parts only, in that of the British Museum. 
It was followed, in 1567, by another invaluable 
volume, also * imprinted,* but not pMishedf by 
John Daye, viz. *The first Quinouagene' of 
Archbishop Parker's metrical version of the 
Psalms — a work which has only been preserved 
through the medium of a few copies given away 
by Mistress Parker, and so scarce that Strype 
' could never get a sight of it.* At the end of 
this precious volume — m copy of which is happily 
iSettoUielSttbrMlmoftbcrrenohtniMUtloD. -. 
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preserved in the British Museum — \fre find, 
printed in four parts, eight Tunes, set, by Talys, 
in plain counterpoint, with the melody in the 
Tenor. Each of these Tunes is written in one of 
the first eight Modes ; the eighth, or Hypomixo- 
lydian Tune, being the well-known Canon now 
universally adapted to the words of Bishop Ken's 
Evening Hymn. A Urger collection^ was pub- 
lished, in 1579, ^y Ouilielmo Damon, whose 
harmony is clear and good, and — as it always 
should be, when intended for congregational 
use-— extremely simple. In 1591, another col- 
lection appeared, by the same author, in two 
books, in the second of which ' the highest part 
singeth the Church Tune'— probably for the first 
time. In 1585, six years before the publication 
of Damon*s second work, John Coeyns had pat 
forth sixty Psalms, with the Tunes fintt printed 
by Daye, set for five and six voices : but, by hr 
the most important volume which app^rnl 
before the close of the century was the complete 
Psalter printed by Thomas Este in 1594* and 
containing Tunes skilfully harmonised, for four 
voices, by John Dowland, £. Blancks. £. Hooper, 
J. Farmer, R. Allison, G. Kirbye, W. Cobbold, 
E. Johnson, and G. Famaby — composers of no 
mean reputation, and generally reckoned among 
the best of the period. A far inferior volume 
was published, by John Mundy, in the same 
year; and, in 1599. a collection appeared, by 
Richard Allison, with accompaniments 'to be 
plaide upon the lute, orpharion, citteme. or base 
violl, severally or together' : but all these works 
were superseded in 1621 by 'The Whole Booke 
of Psalmes,' edited, and in great part arranged, 
by Thomas Ravenscroft. This famous volume 
contains settings, for four voices, of the best 
German, French, and English Tunes, by Tallis, 
Dowland, Morley, Bennet, Stubbs, Famaby, the 
editor himself, and fourteen other noted musicians 
of the day. The melody, according to custom, 
is always given to the Tenor. The counterpoint 
throughout is admirable, and every Tune may 
fairly be regarded as a masterpiece. The Bass 
and Tenor proceed, for the most part, nota contra 
notam, while the Treble, and Alto, though by no 
means written in a florid style, exhibit a Uttle 
more variety of treatment. The effect of this 
arrangement, when the Tenor is sung by a large 
hotly of voices, in unison, and the harmony by 
a select Choir, is exceedingly impressive. The 
finest Tune in the collection — John Dowland's 
setting of the Hundredth Psalm — may still be 
frequently heard in Salisbury Cathedral ; and 
there is no possible reason why many others 
should not be brought into almost oniversal use. 
* French tune* from Ravenscrq/Vt ' Boolte of Ptalmtt^ IflgL 
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A second edition of Ravenscroft^s Psalter was 
published in 1633. William and Henry Law«8 
set the Psalms of Mr. George) Sandys, in three 
parts, in 1648. In 1671, John Play ford printed 
nis 'Psalms and Hymns in solemn Musicke of 
foure parts ; * followed, in 1 67 7, by his more widely- 
known ' Whole Book of Psalms ' for three voices — 
a work, the popularity of which was so extended, 
that, by the year 1757, it had run through no less 
than twenty editions. But these later works 
show a lamentable deterioration both of technical 
skill and artistic feeling. English Hymnody was 
not destined to remain for any length of time in 
the high state of cultivation indicated by the 
collections of Este and Ravenscroft. Step by 
step the decadence of the Hymn Tune kept pace 
with that of the Madrigal, which had once done 
so much towards preparing the way for its more 
perfect development. Had any hope of a 
revival existed, it would have been dispelled 
by the Great Rebellion. The Restoration did 
nothing towards the resuscitation of the failing 
Art. The vigorous treatment of the old Masters 
faded gradually into vague inanity. The Tunes 
of Hayes, Wainwright, Carey, Tans*ur, and 
other more modem writers, are as far inferior to 
those of their predecessors as those of their 
followers are to them. The popular taste grew 
daily more and more corrupt; until, about the 
beginning of the present century, it reached a 
pitch of degradation beneath which it would 
seem impossible that it could ever sink. At 
that hopeless level it remained for many years. 
Not a few of us can remember when the most 
popular Hymn Tune in England — that known as 
* Helmsley,* set to the hymn * Lo, he comes with 
clouds descending' — was an air of so ssecular a 
character, that it had probably been composed to 
some amatory verses, beginning 

' Guardian Angels, now protect me. 
Send me back the youth I love '— 

Bung by Mistress Anne Catley, in * The Golden 
Pippin ; and danced, as a hornpipe, at Sadlers' 
Wells. [See Lo, he comes.] 



In (yjtara*s btarletta 'The Golden Pippin,* Caveni Oarden, 



' Mist CatUj^i Hornpipe: Danced at Sadlers* Wells, 






The Advent Hymn, (Hehnsl«7 Tone.) 
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The real objection to such melodies as this 
lies, less in their origin, than in their esoteric 
unfitness for the purpose to which they are so 
inappropriately applied. The one may, in time, 
be forgotten — the other, never. Few people, 
nowadays, are acquainted with the source of 
'Helmsley*: but no one who has seen a Horn- 
pipe danced can mistake its Terpsichorean ani- 
mus — and, surely, no possible animus could be 
leas fitted to harmonise with the feelings which 
should be excited by a Hymn on the Last Judg- 
ment. Nun rvJien alle Walder, and Welt, ich 
muss Dich lassen, were originally ssecular airs : 
but, how different their character ! 

Vigorous efforts have recently been made, and 
are made still, to introduce something better. 
But public taste seems scarcely leading in a hope- 
ful direction. Where Plain Chaunt is affected, 
the melodies are too frequently tortured beyond 
all possibility of recognition ; while they are in- 
variably accompanied by harmonies which utterly 
destroy their distinctive character — pa.ssionate 
dissonances, unblushingly stolen from the theatre, 
and only fitted to illustrate the romance of Der 
Freischiitz or the deep tragedy of Lucia di Lam- 
mermoor, Palestrina s exquisite settings are un< 
doubtedly too difficult for general use; though 
they lie quite within the compass of an ordinary 
Cathedral Choir. But, apart from these, few 
things in music are more beautiful than a Plain 
Chaunt melody, diatonically accompanied in simple 
counterpoint : and, surely, the art of so accompany- 
ing it is not beyond the power of an average 
organist ! The settings of John Dowland, and 
Claudin le Jeune, may be sung by almost any 
Choir, however modest its pretensions. Ravens- 
croft's work has been reprinted, of late years, at 
a price which places it within the reach of every 
one. But, before the sterling Tunes contained 
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in these sUU easily aooeflsibleTol tones can be 
brought into general use, eomething must be 
done to counteract the vicious effect of the 
'original* melodies which are now universally 
preferred to them— sentimental effusions, mostly 
the work of amateurs, and written always in 
imitation of the lowest grade of popular part- 
Hong, without one single characteristic which 
can fit them for association with the solemn and 
often extremely beautiful words, the sense of 
wliich they are commonly supposed not only to 
illustrate but to intensify. [W.S.R.] 

Among the more important and typical col- 
lections of metrical hymns and tunes, published 
in this country for use in Divine worship during 
the last quarter of a century, the following may 
be named : — 

Nat«on»l Psalmody. »B. Jteob Hymimry.J.Bftniby,l«T2CSoTeno). 
(Xorello); another edition, caUcd ' The <"hurch Hymiml [for Ireland]. 
' Burrey Chapel Miuto.' V. NotbIIo Mr R. P. Stewart, 1K73-78, with tx- 
(Novello). The P»ahef with ap-jt-eUent Bk«raphlcal ludex by Ma- 



proprtat? Tuiies, John IluUah, 184S 
(J. W. Parker). Church of Kng. 
land Pnlmody. Bot. H. Parr, 
with List of Composera and Au- 
thorities. 184«.77 (No»ello). The 
Standard INalm-tuni Book. H. E. 

Dibdio. 1838 (Shaw). The Union : Office). (Scottish Psalmody, etc. 
TaneBook. J.I. Gobbln,lflM (Sun- authorised by the General A»- 



jor Crawford tPublln, 8.P.C.K.). 
( hurch Hymns with Tunes. A. 
FulUran. 1K74 (London. 8.P.CJC.). 
Wesley's Hymns and New Supple- 
ment, John Cooper and E. J. Hop- 
kins. 1877 (Wesleyan Conference 



day School Inlon*. with Supple- 
ment by John Huilah. ISfJB. The 
Hymnal Noted, Rev. T. Helmore. 
18.'i3(Novdlo). TheCharrhPMUter 
and Hymn Book (Mercer's). John 
Gosv J8S7 (Nlsbct). Hymns An- 
cient and Modem. W. H. Honk, 
1861-7ft (Clowes). The Cougrefta- 
tlonal Psalmist, Dr. Gauntlett. imi 
(Hodder A Stoughtmil. The Cho- 
rale-book for Ensland. W. 8. Ben- 
nett and Otto (loldschmidt. 1863 
(Longmans). The Bristol Tune 
Book. 1863 (Novello). A Hymnal, 
chiefly from the Book of Praise. 
J.HuIiah.lS(»(Maemilkns). The 



sembly of the Free Church of 
Scotland 1878 (Nelsons). The Book 
of rsal IIS and Scottish Hynmal by 
authority of the Oeneral Assembly. 
W. H. Monk. 1879 (Ellnburgh. Nel- 
sons). The Presbyterian Hymnal 
of tJie r. P. Church. Henry Smart 
<A. Elliotl. Ihe OfBce of Praise 
IRaptist] (Hamilton.AdanM,ft Co.). 
The Psalter and Hymn Book of 
the Presbyterian Church (NIsbet). 
The Christian Hymnal (Shaw). 
America:— Hymns and Sours of 
Praise. John K. Paine, V. C. Bur- 
nap. and James Flint. 1974 (New 
York, Randolph). 



HYMN OF PRAISE. The English tiUe of 
Mendelssohn^s Loboesanq. 

HYMNS ANCIENT AND MODERN. The 
originator of this Hymnal was the Rev. Sir 
Henry Williams Baker, Bart., vicar of Monk- 
land in the diocese of Hereford, who wrote and 
translated many of the hymns which it contains, 
and by his ability, by his profound knowledge of 
hymnology, and by his energetic discharge of the 
duties of chairman of its committee for twenty 
years, mainly contributed to its success. After 
ascertaining by private communications the 
widely spread desire of Churchmen for greater 
uniformity in the use of hymns and of hymn- 
books in the services of the Church, Sir Henry 
Baker early in 1858 associated with himself for 
this object about twenty clergymen, including the 
editors of many existing Hymnals, who agreed to 
give up their several books in order as far as 
might be to promote the use of one. 

In the autumn of that year an advertisement 
was inserted in the 'Guardian* inviting coopera- 
tion, to which more than 200 clergymen responded. 

> Tba Doma glren io etch cam Is that of the Editor of the tones. 
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In January 1859 the oommittee set to work. A 
specimen was issued in May of the same year. 
In i860 the first Edition was published, with 
the Imprimatur of Dr. Hampden, Sir Heniy 
Baker's ditKsesan. The first * Edition with Tunes,' 
under the musical editorship of ProfeHSor W. H. 
Monk, King's College, London, appeared March 
20, 1 861. An • Appendix ' in Dec. 1868, and in 
1875 The Revised and iinlarged Edition,' com- 
pleting the work. 

Since its first introduction 20 million copies of 
the book have been sold. Its publication is con- 
tinued at present by the survivors of the original 
committee, and in the future it will be continued 
by a body of trustees constituted by deed for 
its management. IW. Pg.] 

HYPER- (Gr. Sir^p, over, above ; Lat «ipfr). 
A prefix, extensively tised in the terminology of 
antient Greek music— wherein it appean in the 
names of the five Acute Modes — and tJience trans- 
ferred to the musical system of the Middle Ages. 
The nomenclature of the one system must, how- 
ever, be very carefully distinguished from that 
of the other ; for, though the same terms are, in 
many cases, common to both, they are used to 
designate very different things. For instance, 
the discarded Locrian Mode (B, C, D, E, F, G, 
A, B) is often called the Hyper-eeolian, ill recog- 
nition of the fact that its range lies a tone above 
thit of the true iEk>lian ; but this Mode has no 
connexion whatever with the Hyper-aeolian of the 
Greeks ; neither have the Authentic Modes, m 
we now use them, the slightest affinity with the 
Greek acute forms, though the prefix 'hj-per'has 
sometimes been very unnecessarily added to the 
names of all of them. [See Modes.] 

Greek authors constantly use the prepoations 
Inrtp and buo in what we should now consider an 
inverted sense ; applying the former to grave 
sounds, and the latter to acute ones. This ap- 
parent contradiction vanish^ when we remember 
tbit they are speaking, not of the gravity «r 
acuteness of the sounds, but of the position on 
the lyre of the strings designed to produce them. 

The prefix Hypo- [Gt. into, under, below; 
Lat. sub) was applied, in antient Greek music, 
to the names of the five Grave Modes. In 
the Middle Ages it was added to the names of 
the seven Plagal Modes — the Hypo-dorian, the 
Hypo -Phrygian, the Hypo-lydian, the ^yV^ 
mixo-lydian, the Hypo-aeolian, the discarded 
Hypo-locrian, and the Hypo-ionian — the range 
of which lies a fourth below that of their Au- 
thentic originals. [See Modes.] 

Early writers also add this prefix to the namet 
of certain intervals, when reckoned downwards, 
instead of upwards ; as Hypo-diatessaron ( «8ub- 
diatessaron), a fourth below ; Hypcniiapente 
(-Subdiapente), a fifth below. I See Intm- 
VAL.] LW.S.R] 
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IAMBIC. An Iamb or Iambus is a metrical 
foot consisting of a short and a long syllable 
— as bfiftire ; or as Coleridge ' gives it, 
*lAinbl08 march frOm ibOrt tO long.' 
^ j». ♦ ♦ A. ^ 



Berenge'. rereofc! rrrettg«I Ti - mo-tbeiu cii«t 

This, from Handel's Alexander s Feast, is an 
iambic passage. So also is ' Rejoice greatly' from 
the Messiah. So is the following from the Finale 
to Beethoven's * Kreutzer Sonata' (op. 47). 




'/ '/ ^ '/ '/ [G.] 

lASTIAN MODE. [See Ioihas.] 

IDEIA, a theme or subject. 

IDOMENEO R6 DI CRETA, ossia Ilia k 
Adamants, an opera seria in 3 acts ; music by 
Mozart. Composed at Salzburg in 1780, and 
produced at Munich, Jan. 29, 1781 (the 2nd day 
of Mozart's 26th year). The libretto was Italian, 
adapted by the Abb^ Vareeco (also author of 
that of 'L'Oca del Cairo') frx)m a French piece 
of the same name by Danchet, which had been 
composed by Campra in 171 2. Mozart's auto- 
graph is in the possession of Andr^ at Offenbach. 
Full score published by Simrock with Italian 
text. The opera contains a complete ballet in 5 
numbers (autog. Andr^) which has not yet been 
printed, but is announced for publication in the 
new edition of Breitkopfs. 

Idomeneo has never been a fevourit© opera. 
The Allg. Mnsik. Zeitung during 50 years only 
chronicles 16 performances, and it appears never 
to have been put on the stage either in Paris or 
London. It has been twice newly arranged — by 
Treitschke (Vienna, 1806), and by Lichtenthal 
(Milan, 1843). Mozart himself relt that some 
improvements were wanted, as he speaks (Letter, 
Sept. 12, 1 781) of rewriting the part of Idomeneo 
and making many alterations *in the French 
style.' [G.] 

IFIGENIA. The story of Iphigeneia, the 
daughter of Agamemnon and .Clytemnestra — in 
the two episodes of her deliverance from sacrifice 
at Aulis, and her rescue of her brother Orestes 
from the same fate at Tauris, which formed the 
subject of Euripides' two tragedies — has been a 
favourite subject with the composers of operas. 
Not to speak of the two masterpieces of Gluck, 
which are noticed under the head of Iphioenia, 
we may say here that the opera of * Ifigenia in 
Aulide' by Apostolo Zeno has been, according 
to the Catalogue in the Theatre Lyrique of F. 
Clement, set to music by no fewer than 20 com- 
> ' Hotrical feet-Lesson for a boy/ Poetlcia Works, U. itf. 



posers between 171 3 and 181T — D. Scarlatti, 
Caldara, Porpora, Aboe, Traetta, Majo, Guglielmi, 
Jommelli, Salari, Sarti, Martin y Solar, Prati, 
Giordani, Zingarelli, Bertoni, Mosca, L. R<)88i, 
Trento, Mayer, Federici. The opera of ' Ifigenia 
in Tauride* (author unknown, but possibly Vinci) 
has been composed by 9 separate composers— 
D. Scarlatti, Orlandini, Vinci, Jommelli, Mazzoni, 
Agricola, Monzi, Tarchi, and Carafa. [G.] 

ILE ENCHANTfiE, L'. A ballet by Arthur 
Sullivan, produced at Covent Garden May 14, 
1864. [G.j 

IMBR(XtLI0, i.e. confusion. A passage, in 
which the vocal or instrumental parts are made 
to sing, or play, against each other, in such a 
manner as to produce the effect of apparent, but, 
really, wellonlered confusion. A fiiie passage of 
this descripticm occurs in the overture to *Der 
Freischtltz, at bars 145-154 of the MdUo V trace, 
though little trace of its intention is conveyed by 
the Pianoforte arrangement. [W.S.R.] 

IMITATION is a name given to one of the 
most useful and indeed necessary devices in con- 
trapuntal composition. It consists in a repeti- 
tion, more or less exact, by one voice of a phrase or 
passage previously enunciated by another, e.g. — 




-. ^-u ■-■ "^ • m»j^. 



In the former of these examples the imitation 
takes place at one bar's distance^ and at the in- 
terval of an eleventh above. In Uie latter it ia at 
the interval of an octave below. 

If the imitation is absolutely exact as to inter- 
vals it becomes a Canon. But in the majority 
of cases imitations are not canonical. Imitations 
may take place at any interval or at any distance. 
They may also be sustained by any number of 
voices or instruments, e. g.-— 
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where we have an imitation in four parts. 
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Imitations are sometimes conducted by con- 
trary motion of the parts, or * by inversion,' e.g. — 



rttT — i— ^ 






H=^ 




-v^ 


5 




LLSj^ — 1- r i r 


=^^ 


1 — 


h^ 




More rarely we meet with imitations per recU 
et retrb or, as they are sometimes called, * by re- 
version,' in which the antecedent, being read 
backwards, becomes the conseqiient : — 



^_, J ii:i ,-rrrrrr^t^f'^ir-r- 

* . . . . 




(These examples are all taken from F^tis.) 

Imitations may also be made hy inversion and 
reversion, or by ' augmentation,' or * diminution.' 
It will be needless to give examples of all these 
different kinds. Good examples may be found 
in the theoretical works of Baltiferri, Azopardi, 
Zimmermann, Marpurg, Fux, and Cherubini. 
The Suites and Fugues of Bach, the Symphonies 
and Sonatas of Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven 
are full of good examples of various kinds of 
imitation. In fact every classical writer, whether 
of vocal or instnmiental music, has derived some 
of his finest effects from a judicious employment 
of such artifices. Every student of music must 
make himself familiar with these contrapuntal 
resources if he would fain scale the loftiest heights 
and make himself distinguished as a composer of 
high-class music. [F.A.G.O.] 

IMMANUEL. Oratorio in 2 parts, words 
selected and music composed by Henry Leslie ; 
produced at St. Martin's Hall, March 2, 1854. [G.] 

IMMYNS, John, by profession an attorney, 
was an active member of the Academy of Ancient 
Music. Having in his younger days been guilty 
of some indiscretion which proved a bar to 
success in his profession, he was reduced to be- 
come clerk to a city attorney, copyist to the 
Academy, and amanuensis to Dr. Pepusch. He 
possessed a strong alto voice and played indif- 
lerently on the flute, violin, viol da gamba and 
harpsichord. At the age of 40, by the sole aid 
of Mace's 'Muaick's Monument,' he learned to 
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play upon the lute. *In 1 741 he established the 
Madrigal Society [see Madbioal Society.] In 
1752, upon the death of John Shore, he waa 
appointed lutenist of the Chapel Royal. He was 
a diligent collector and assiduous student of the 
works of the madrigal writers and other early 
composers, but had no taste whatever for the 
music of his own time. He died of an asthma 
at his residence in Cold Bath Fields, April 15, 

His son John made music his profession, 
became a violoncellist and organist, and was 
organist of Surrey Chapel at the time of his 
death in 1 794. [W. H . H.] 

IMPERFECT (Lat. Imptrfectus, Ital. Imper- 
fetto). A term employed, in Music, in relation 
to Time, to Melody, to Cadence, and to Interval. 

I. Time. Mediaeval \vriters (accustomed to look 
upon the number Three — the Symbol of the 
Blessed Trinity— as the sign of Perfection) applied 
the term. Imperfect, to all rhythmic proportionn 
subject to the binary division. 

The notes of Measured Music were called Im- 
perfect, when divisible into two equal portions. 
Thus, the Minim — always equal to two Crotchets 
only — was essentially Imperfect, in common with 
all other notes shorter than the Semibreve. The 
Large was also Imperfect,, whenever it was made 
equal to two Longs ; the Long, when equal to 
two Breves ; the Breve, when equal to two Semi- 
breves ; and the Semibreve when equal to two 
Minims. 

The Imperfection of the Minim, and Crotchet, 
was inherent in their nature. That of the longer 
notes was governed, for the most part, by the 
species of Mode, Time, or Prolation, in which 
they were written : for, Mode. Time, and Pro- 
lation, were themselves capable of assuming a 
Perfect, or an Imperfect fomu In the Great 
Mode Imperfect, the Large was equal to two 
Longs only, and therefore Imperfect ; while all 
shorter notes were Perfect, and, consequently, 
divisible by three. In the Lesser Mode Imper- 
fect, the Large was, in like manner, equal to no 
more than two Breves. In Imperfect Time, the 
Breve was equal to two Semibreves. In the 
Lesser (or Imperfect) Prolation, the Semibreve 
was equal to two Minims. 

But notes, even when Perfect by virtue of the 
Mode, Time, or Prolation in which they were 
written, could be made Imperfect ; and that, in 
several different ways. 

A Perfect note was made Imperfect, * by 
position,' when another note, or rest, of half its 
value, was written either before, or after it ; thus, 
the Semibreves, in the following example, though 
written under the signature of the Greater Pro- 
lation, were each equal to two Minims only — 



Black square notes, though Perfect by the 
Modal Sign, became Imperfect, in like manner, 
when mixed with white ones : thus, in the fol- 
lowing example, each white Breve is equal to 
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three Semibrevea ; and the black one, to two 
only— 



Again, the Perfection, or Imperfection, of any 
note whatever, could be regulated by means of 

a Point. , T. * V xt 

Imperfect notes were made Perfect by the 
Point of Augmentation— the exact eouivalent 
to the dot in modem Music, and, therefore, 
needing no example. 

Notes, Perfect by the Modal Sign, but ren- 
dered Imperfect, by position, could be restored 
to Perfection by a Point of Division, as in the 
next example, where the first Semibreve, equal, 
in the Greater Prolation. to three Minims, would 
be made Imperfect by the Minim which follows 
it, were it not for the Point of Division placed 
between the two notes — 



In both these cases, the Point serves to aug- 
ment the value of the notes : but, it may also be 
made to produce an exactly contrary effect. For 
instance, a Point of Division, placed between two 
shorter notes, following and preceding two 
longer ones, in Perfect Time, served, antiently, 
to render both the longer notes Imperfect. In 
the following example, therefore, the Breves are 
equal to two Semibreves only — 
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theoretically constitutes a cadence occurs in the 
middle of a continuous passage it has not any 
actual significance of the kind implied by a ca- 
dence, but only when it occurs at the end of a 
period or phrase of some sort. This point is 
more important to rfote in relation to the Imper- 
fect than to the Perfect Cadence; since the 
latter, being absolutely final, is restricted both as 
to its penultimate and to its ultimate chord ; but 
the former being final only relatively to an in- 
complete portion of the music, as a comma is to 
an incomplete portion of an entire sentence, ad- 
mits of variety not only in its penultimate but 
also in ils ultimate chord; the chief requisites 
being that the final chord shall be sufficiently 
clear in its relation to the Tonic and sufficiently 
simple in its construction to stand in a position of 
harmonical prominence, and be listened to without 
any strong craving in the mind for change or 
resolution ; since the chord which comes last must 
inevitably have much stress laid upon it. 

The simplest form of the Imperfect Cadence is 
an exact reversal of the Perfect Cadence, viz. the 
succession of Tonic and Dominant harmony, as (a), 
in the key of C. The Dominant chord is the one 
most commonly met with as the last in an Im- 
perfect Cadence, but it is capable of being pre- 
ceded by a great variety of chords other than 
that of the Tonic in its first position. It is ex- 
tremely common to meet with the first inversion 
of the major or minor chord of the supertonic, 
and even, though more rarely, the first position 
of that chord, as {Jb) — 
(a) (h) 



There are other ways in which the Perfection 
of certain notes may be changed to Imperfection, 
and vict versa ; and, for these, the Student will 
do well to consult the pages of Zacconi, Zarlino, 
and Thomas Morley. [See Mode, Time, Pro- 
lation, Proportion, Point, Notation.] 

II. Writers on Plain Chaunt apply the term. 
Imperfect, to Melodies which fail to extend 
throughout the entire compass of the Mode in 
which they are written. Thus, the melody of 
the Antiphon. Angdus autem Domini (see An- 
tiphon), is in the Eighth Mode; but, as it 
only extends from F to D— two notes short of 
the full range of the HypomUolydian scale -it 
is called an Imperfect Melody. [ W . S. K.J 

III. Imperfect Cadence or Half Close. Cadences 
occupy the position in music which stops do in 
literature, and of these the Perfect Cadence or 
full close answers to a full stop, and the Imper- 
fect Cadence or half close to stops of less value. 
The former consists invariably of a progression 
towards and a pause upon the Tonic chord in 
its first position ; the Utter of a progression 
towards and a pause on some other chord than 
the chord of the Tonic in its first position. 
Both Cadences are to a certain degree dependant 
on the position they occupy in the group of 
bars or rhythms which constitute the period or 
phraae ; for when the succession of chords which 




from ' Cnidel perchb ' in the second act of Figaro. 
It is also frequently preceded by the first inver- 
sion of the chord of the subdominant, both major 
and minor ; and by its first position more rarely. 
The chord of the submediant does not often 
occur, but it has been tried, as by Carissimi, as 
follows 




The chord of the augmented sixth is also not un- 
frequently found, as 

** 




»* 
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from the Fugue in Beethoven s Sonata in Bb, 
Opus 1 06. 

The diminished seventh which is derived from 
the supertonic root is also common in various 
positions as {e) from the second of the Preludes 
m F minor in Bach's * Wohltemperirte Clavier/ 

As an example of an Imperfect Cadence which 
concludes on a chord other than the Dominant 
the following {d) from the kIow movement of Bee- 
thoven's Violin Sonata in C minor, op. 30, will 
serve. 




Occasionally the Imperfect Cadence appears to 
belong to another key, which is used transition- 
ally on principles which are explained near the 
conclusion of the article Habmont (p. 682 a). 
The following instance is from Mozart's Quartet 
in G, No. 1. 



^AvHl^ 




in which case the two chords forming the Imper- 
fect Cadence are the only ones not in the key of 
G in the whole passage up to the first perfect 
cadence, and cannot be considered as constituting 
a modulation. 

The properties of the Imperfect Cadence were 
apprehended by the earliest composers of the 
modem harmonic period, and it is frequently 
found in works of quite the beginning of the 17th 
century. An example from Carissimi has been 
given above. In the instrumental music of the 
epoch of Haydn and Mozart and their immediate 
predecessors and successors it played a conspicu- 
ous part, as the system of Form in Music which 
was at that time being developed necessitated in 
its earliest stages very clear definition of the 
different sections and periods and pbarases of 
which it was constructed, and this was obtained 
by the frequent use of simple and obvious forms 
of Perfect and Imperfect Cadences. The desire 
for continuity and intensity of detail which is 
characteristic of later music has inclined to lessen 
the frequency and prominence of cadences of all 
kinds in the course of a work, and to cause com- 
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posers in many cases to make use of more subtl 
means of defining the lesser divisions of & movt 
ment than by the fr^uent use of recogni&abl' 
Imperfect Cadences. 

In Ellis's translation of Helmholtz the ten 
' Imperfect Cadence ' is applied to that which i- 
commonly called the Plagal Cadence. This nt 
of the term is logical, but unfortunately liable t 
mislead through its conflicting with cuntomar 
use. The conunon application of the term whic 
has been accepted above is also not by any mean 
incapable of a logical defence, but it must b 
confessed to be inferior both in accuracy of dt 
finition and comprehensibility to the expresjiio 
' Half-close,' which expresses admirably both th 
form of the succession of chords and the oflBce i 
most frequently performs in music. 

rV. For Imperfect Interval, see Intervai 

[C.H.H.P. 

IMPRESARIO, L\ The tiUe of the Frenc 
adaptation (considerably altered) of Mozart 
' Schauspieldirector,' by Le<m Battu and Ludovi 
Halevy, produced at the Bouffes Parisiens, M» 
20, 1856. This piece is said to have bee 
mixed up with Cimarosa's 'Impresario in Ai 
goecie' so as to form one piece by Groethe in 179 
while director of the theatre at Weimar.. [G 

IMPROMPTU. OriginaUy no doubt the nan 
for an extempore piece ; but as no piece can t 
extempore when written down, the term is use i 
for pianoforte compositions which have (or hav^ 
not) the character of extempore per£brmance^ 
The most remarkable are Chopin's, of which thei 
are 4— op. 29, 36, 51, and 66 (Fantaiue-In 
promptu in Cf minor). The two sets of piece 1 
by Schubert known as Impromptus — op. 90, nos 
I to 4, and op. 142, nos. i to 4, mostly varih 
tions — were, the first certainly and the secon 
probably, not so entitled by him. The autograpl 
of the first exists. It has no date, and no titl 
to either of the pieces, the word * Imprumpto 
having been added by the publishers, the Has 
lingers, one of whom also took upon himself t 
clumge the key of the third piece from Gb to C 
The autograph of the second set is at preset 
unknown. It was to these latter ones thi 
Schumann devoted one of his most affectionai 
papers ('Gesamm. Schriften,' iii. 37). He doubi 
Schubert's having himself called them la 
promptus, and would have us take the firs 
second, and fourth as the successive movemen 
of a Sonata in F minor. The first does in fii 
bear the stamp of a regular 'first movemeni 
Schumann himself has Impromptus on a then 
of his wifeV op. 5, and another Impromp 
among his Albumbi^tter. Neither Beethovc 
Weber, nor Mendelssohn ever use the word, ^ij 
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